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THE   PROSPECTIVE   DECLINE   OF  LANCASHIRE. 


THE  idea  conveyed  by  the  words 
at  the  head  of  this  article  may  be 
a  surprise  to  readers  outside  Lanca- 
shire— possibly  even  to  some  non- 
speculative  persons  within  its 
bounds.  At  any  time  during  con- 
siderably longer  than  a  century, 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
County  Palatine  has  called  up  a 
vision  of  wonderful  growth  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  pro- 
gressive development  of  mechani- 
cal industries  and  commercial 
operations  in  the  department  of 
textile  and  other  manufactures. 
Whilst  too  many  districts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  fated 
to  decay  or  stagnate,  Lancashire 
has  shown  a  shining  example  of 
activity  and  increase.  The  people 
of  Lancashire,  in  their  palmy  days 
of  prosperity  and  affluence,  have 
been  prone  to  deem  themselves 
secured  against  irretrievable  calam- 
ity by  the  possession  of  certain 
qualities,  or  by  conditions  peculiar 
to  their  situation.  They  have 
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been  slow  to  allow  the  possibility 
of  the  ultimate  crumbling  of  that 
huge  superstructure  of  trade  which 
their  hands  have  upbuilt.  They 
have  cherished  a  firm  faith  in  their 
own  ability  to  maintain  against  all 
rivals  their  ground  as  providers 
of  cheap  clothing  for  the  world's 
populations.  Nor  has  that  com- 
placent self  -  confidence  hitherto 
proved  overweening.  Seasons  of 
prolonged  depression  and  wide- 
spread trouble  have  been  encoun- 
tered at  intervals  of  a  few  years  ; 
but  they  have  been  faced  staunchly, 
and  Lancashire  has  emerged  from 
the  severest  crises  unvanquished, 
and  after  each  has  entered  upon 
a  term  of  greater  productiveness 
than  ever. 

Why,  then,  when  the  trade  of 
Lancashire  has  weathered  so  many 
gales  of  adversity,  should  we  at 
this  date  forecast  the  oncoming  of 
a  definite  change  in  the  affairs  of 
this  great  manufacturing  county? 
It  is  not  that  the  cotton  trade, 
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which  rules  all  other  trades  in 
Lancashire,  is  just  now  passing 
through  a  depression  of  unusual 
intensity  and  duration.  A  patient 
may  have  been  subjected  to  re- 
peated attacks  of  acute  disease, 
the  consequences  of  his  own  indis- 
cretions, perhaps,  and  by  the  help 
of  an  originally  strong  constitu- 
tion may  have  recovered.  But  at 
length  a  variety  of  chronic  in- 
firmities overcome  him,  and  his 
friends  recognise  the  signs  of  sure 
decline  of  his  vital  powers.  In 
the  following  pages  are  indicated 
some  of  the  symptoms  which  have 
caused  us  to  conclude  that  Lanca- 
shire, as  a  trading  community,  has 
reached  its  last  climacteric,  and 
has  entered  upon  a  stage  of  de- 
cadence, which  one  hopes  will  not 
be  short,  but  at  the  end  of  which 
it  will  present  a  melancholy  con- 
trast to  the  scene  of  concentrated 
human  energy  and  accumulated 
resources  which  it  has  exhibited 
for  a  hundred  years. 

One  needs  to  have  dwelt  good 
part  of  a  lifetime  amidst  the 
thickly  planted  manufacturing 
towns  of  Lancashire,  in  order  to 
readily  detect  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
Its  loss  of  aggressive  force  and 
capacity  for  expansion  is  barely 
perceptible  if  you  only  look  at  the 
course  of  the  trade  within  a  short 
term  of  five  or  ten  years.  But 
those  who  have  known  Lancashire 
long,  and  remember  distinctly 
what  the  aspect  and  prospect  of 
the  manufacture  were  thirty  to 
forty  years  ago,  must  see  very 
plainly  the  indications  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  potent  impulse 
which  once  moved  it.  The  time 
of  most  rapid  increase  in  the 
weaving  branch  of  the  cotton 
trade,  of  which  north-east  Lanca- 
shire is  the  principal  seat,  was  the 
decade  from  1850  to  1860.  In 
those  years  an  enormous  capital 
was  invested  in  new  buildings  and 


machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  piece-goods.  Weaving- 
sheds  sprang  up  like  gigantic 
mushrooms  in  every  direction. 
There  was  a  rush  of  outside  capital- 
ists into  the  business.  Whilst  the 
"  boom  "  continued,  anything  in 
the  shape  of  plain  calico  could  be 
sold  as  fast  as  it  could  be  deliver- 
ed ;  and  profits  were  so  ample  that 
the  gains  of  two  or  three  years' 
working  in  numerous  instances 
cleared  the  cost  of  all  the  looms 
and  machines,  and  of  the  buildings 
they  were  placed  in.  That  pros- 
perous spell  was  terminated  by  the 
American  war  of  1861-65,  which 
stopped  the  supply  of  American 
cotton.  After  the  war,  when  cot- 
ton became  plentiful  again,  and 
reverted  to  its  old  price,  the  man- 
ufacture revived,  and  with  empty 
markets  the  makers  of  cotton- 
pieces  found  openings  for  their 
wares  at  remunerative  rates.  But 
the  experiences  of  the  cotton 
famine  had  their  effect  in  chasten- 
ing the  spirits  of  manufacturers, 
who  did  not  pursue  their  under- 
takings or  project  extensions  with 
the  same  avidity  as  before.  From 
1875  to  1880,  the  Lancashire 
traders  in  cottons,  then  for  the 
first  time  feeling  sharply  the  pres- 
sure of  competition  in  foreign 
markets,  and  the  restricting  effect 
of  the  import  duties  on  British 
cotton  goods  levied  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  passed  through  a 
season  of  heavy  loss  and  discour- 
agement, and,  reluctant  enough, 
were  driven  to  the  expedient  of 
reducing  wages  in  order  to  relieve 
the  strain  upon  themselves.  Those 
reductions  were  resisted  to  the  last 
extremity  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  operatives  ;  the  memorable 
strike  of  1878  ensued,  in  which 
120,000  workpeople  stood  out  for 
three  months,  and  at  last  were 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
persuaded  to  submit  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  10  per  cent  of  their  earnings. 
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After  an  interval,  5  per  cent  more 
had  to  be  taken  off.  Reduced 
wages  failed  to  bring  good  trade, 
whilst  the  operatives  were  so  im- 
patient under  the  infliction,  that  5 
per  cent  of  the  15  per  cent  taken 
had  speedily  to  be  restored.  These 
incessant  conflicts  over  the  wage- 
rate  of  masters  and  operatives 
embittered  both  parties,  and  ag- 
gravated sorely  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  mill-owners  had 
to  contend. 

The  last  ten  years — 1882-91 — 
may  be  shortly  characterised  as 
lean  years  throughout  for  those 
whose  capital  is  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  Lancashire. 
They  resorted  to  concerted  short- 
time  working  twice  or  thrice  during 
the  period,  and  once  to  another 
small  reduction  of  wages,  which 
could  not  be  continued,  with  very 
transient  advantage.  The  whole 
manufacturing  interest,  at  best 
not  nearly  so  financially  strong  as 
outsiders  supposed,  has  been  seri- 
ously impoverished. 

The  present  situation,  therefore, 
is  this,  that  the  cotton  trade  of 
Lancashire  so  far  as  producers 
are  concerned  (of  distributing 
agency  at  Manchester,  and  dealers 
in  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool,  we 
are  not  immediately  thinking)  is 
chronically  "  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable." It  has  come  to  a  dead 
halt,  if  it  has  not  moved  several 
steps  in  retreat.  In  proof  we  offer 
the  following  observations.  First, 
there  are  the  outward  and  visible 
signs,  not  to  be  misread,  that  a 
prominent  trade  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, connected  with  an  equally 
important  local  industry,  no  longer 
makes  progress.  The  cotton  manu- 
facture, over  at  any  rate  the  larger 
portion  of  the  area  which  it  has 
occupied  in  Lancashire,  has  for 
some  years  past  not  extended  at 
all ;  indeed,  it  has  visibly  contract- 
ed. Taken  in  the  bulk,  it  may  be 
said  that  north  and  west  of  Bolton 


the  spinning  branch  of  the  trade 
has  been  steadily  going  backward 
these  twenty  years.  In  the  towns  of 
Preston,  Blackburn,  Burnley,  Dar- 
wen,  Accrington,  Haslingden,Kaw- 
tenstall,  Bacup,  Colne,  Clitheroe, 
Padiham,  Great  Harwood,  Oswald- 
twistle,  Chorley,  Wigan,  Warring- 
ton,  and  Lancaster,  and  numerous 
populous  villages  between,  one 
may  look  in  vain  for  a  new  cotton- 
spinning  mill  built  since  1875, 
whilst  a  large  number  of  old  spin- 
ning-mills have  been  burnt  down 
and  not  rebuilt,  and  many  an  old 
mill  has  had  its  machinery  cleared 
out  and  sold  as  old  metal,  and 
been  demolished  as  useless.  The 
number  of  spindles  running  in 
Blackburn  and  Preston  has  been 
diminished  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. In  two  or  three  of  the 
smaller  towns  cotton-spinning  has 
threatened  to  become  extinct  by 
the  suspension  of  business  by 
owners  of  the  existing  mills,  and 
the  impossibility  of  securing  fresh 
tenants  at  the  lowest  rentals.  Ob- 
servers at  a  distance  imagine  that 
cotton-spinning  in  Lancashire  must 
be  doing  well,  and  point  to  Old- 
ham,  where  numerous  spinning- 
mills  of  the  largest  size  have  been 
reared,  filled  with  the  most  im- 
proved machinery,  and  started 
since  1870.  But  Oldham  alone 
no  more  suffices  to  show  Lanca- 
shire trade  flourishing,  than  one 
swallow  makes  a  summer. 

At  Oldham,  the  system  of  build- 
ing, stocking,  and  working  spin- 
ning-mills by  joint-stock  companies 
has  been  developed,  and  pushed 
by  men  who  make  their  profit  out 
of  company-promoting.  These  com- 
panies have  a  limited  share  capital 
and  liability,  and  work  largely  with 
borrowed  money.  Thereby  Old- 
ham  has  certainly  been  enabled 
to  attract  to  itself  the  lion's  share 
of  the  spinning  trade.  As  regards 
profits,  the  results  have  been  any- 
thing but  brilliant ;  but  there  the 
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mills  are,  and  are  kept  agoing. 
The  multiplication  of  the  Oldham 
spinning  companies  and  mills  must 
not  be  taken  to  signify  that  the 
production  of  cotton  yarns  in 
Lancashire  as  a  whole  has  been 
of  late  a  good  or  growing  business. 
Oldham  has  spread  at  the  expense 
of  Blackburn,  of  Preston,  of  Stock- 
port,  and  other  places.  It  has 
done  so  simply  because  nowadays 
no  individual  capitalist  in  those 
other  districts  was  prepared  to 
sink  £60,000  or  £80,000  in  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  a  new 
spinning-mill,  well  knowing  that 
the  working  of  one,  one  year  with 
another,  with  the  risk  of  losing 
his  principal  through  trade  losses 
in  bad  times,  would  not  yield  him 
as  good  interest  as  he  could  get 
by  lending  his  thousands  on  first- 
class  security.  The  spinning  trade, 
in  the  bulk,  stands  worse  than  it 
did  ten  years  ago.  Yet  the  spin- 
ning branch  of  the  cotton  trade 
in  Lancashire  has  this  advantage 
over  the  weaving  branch,  that 
besides  the  cotton  yarns  consumed 
in  this  country,  there  is  a  large 
export  trade  in  yarns,  which  thus 
far  is  fairly  maintained,  but  is,  we 
are  assured,  as  unprofitable  as  the 
spinning  of  yarns  for  home  manu- 
facture. Foreign  manufacturers, 
who  have  not  yet  ventured  to 
spin  their  own  yarns,  procure  them 
from  England,  and  from  them  pro- 
duce cotton  tissues  which  displace, 
in  many  important  markets,  those 
woven  here.  Thus  it  might  happen 
that  the  spinning  of  these  yarns 
for  foreign  consumption  went  on 
after  the  spinning  trade  for  home 
consumption  had  been  spoiled  by 
the  reduction  of  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  piece-goods,  shut  out  of 
foreign  countries  by  hostile  tariffs, 
or  expelled  by  the  premiated  goods 
of  competitors  on  the  spot.  Man- 
chester, once  the  chief  seat  of  cot- 
ton-spinning, has  long  ceased  to 
lead  in  that  branch ;  and,  save 


Oldham,  and  perhaps  Bolton  (which 
about  holds  its  own),  all  other 
towns  and  villages  in  the  county, 
and  across  the  southern  boundary 
in  Cheshire,  have  suffered  loss  of 
trade  and  employment  by  the  de- 
crease of  cotton  -  spinning.  The 
cotton-spinning  companies  publish 
periodical  reports  of  the  results  of 
their  business,  and  these  disclose 
that,  for  some  years  past,  the  net 
profits  of  spinning  cotton  yarns 
have  averaged  under  3  per  cent. 
Last  half-year  profits  touched  the 
vanishing-point  for  half  the  spin- 
ning companies,  and  many  of  them 
scored  heavy  losses. 

It  is,  however,  more  especially 
to  the  dishearteningly  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  weaving 
branch  of  the  Lancashire  cotton 
trade  that  we  would  point  as  a 
portent  of  the  tendency  of  this 
once  commanding  manufacture  to 
decay.  Let  us  establish  the  fact 
before  turning  to  investigate  the 
causes.  The  town  of  Blackburn 
has  been  considered  the  centre 
of  the  weaving  industry,  as  Old- 
ham  is  of  the  spinning.  Around 
Blackburn  lie  the  towns,  of  from 
50,000  down  to  5000  inhabitants, 
in  which  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  power-looms  producing  cotton 
cloth  are  at  work.  The  district 
extends  across  the  middle  of  Lan- 
cashire, from  Clitheroe,  Colne,  and 
Bacup  on  the  east,  to  Preston, 
Walton,  Leyland,  and  Chorley 
on  the  west.  Its  population  is, 
roundly,  630,000,  wholly  engaged 
in,  or  dependent  upon,  the  cotton 
manufacture  and  connected  trades. 
The  cotton  -  spinning  branch  is 
limited  in  extent  throughout  this 
section  of  the  county,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, it  has  been  constantly 
losing  ground  during  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  It  is  a  great  cotton- 
weaving  district,  and  that  is  all 
that  can  be  claimed  for  it.  The 
land  is  so  rough  and  mountainous, 
and  the  climate  so  humid,  that 
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there  is  no  agriculture — nothing 
but  grass  is  grown.  Without 
manufactures,  it  might  support 
20,000  inhabitants,  instead  of  its 
present  teeming  population  of  over 
600,000.  It  will  not  be  denied, 
therefore,  that  the  preservation  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  is  of  some 
consequence  to  a  great  body  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  in  this  corner  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions.  And 
this  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Lancashire  (making  ample 
deductions  for  the  farming,  coal- 
mining, and  other  employments) 
dependent  upon  trade  and  manu- 
factures for  its  maintenance. 

The  power-loom  was  perfected 
in  Blackburn,  as  the  spinning- 
mule  was  in  Bolton  and  Oldham ; 
and  the  Blackburn  district  has, 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  cotton 
trade,  been  noted  for  its  weaving 
machinery  and  its  skilled  and 
hard-working  weavers.  Although 
Blackburn  has  lost  in  twenty-five 
years  a  full  third  of  its  spinning 
trade,  it  need  not  have  yielded  to 
despondency  had  but  the  weaving 
branch  continued  to  develop.  In 
a  town  which  has  in  its  weav- 
ing-sheds over  60,000  looms,  the 
average  number  of  looms  running 
has  been  lessened  by  6000  within  a 
few  years.  In  Preston,  too,  the 
decrease  of  looms  employed  is 
stated  to  be  very  large ;  and  in 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  around 
Blackburn  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable stoppage  of  looms.  This 
is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the 
business.  Half  the  weaving-sheds 
in  the  district  have  changed  hands 
since  the  strike  of  1878,  having 
been  transferred  either  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  former  owners 
or  tenants,  or  of  their  withdrawal 
from  the  trade,  sick  of  its  fluctua- 
tions and  generally  unprofitable 
results.  The  new  tenants  are  for 
the  most  part  men  of  practical 
knowledge  and  pushing  character, 
indeed,  but  of  small  capital,  who 


have  been  induced  to  take  the 
places  by  the  offer  of  them  at 
about  half  the  rentals  which  would 
have  been  demanded  when  the 
trade  was  better.  The  financial 
weakness  of  the  junior  class  of 
manufacturers  (striving  and  de- 
serving persons  as  they  mostly 
are)  is  an  additional  cause  of  un- 
easiness as  to  the  future  of  a 
manufacture  which  is  so  much  in 
danger  of  collapse  from  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  to  which  it  is  being 
subjected.  Just  now  weaving-sheds 
are  unsaleable,  and  cannot  in  some 
instances  be  let  on  any  terms  what- 
ever. Great  capitalists  there  yet 
are  in  the  business,  but  they  are 
few,  become  fewer  year  by  year; 
and  such  as  remain,  do  so,  they 
avow,  not  because  they  can  make 
it  pay,  but  from  attachment  to 
concerns  founded  by  their  fathers 
or  grandfathers,  or  from  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  corps  of  work- 
people whom  they  have  employed 
so  long,  and  who  still  trustfully 
look  to  them  for  work  to  earn  the 
means  of  living. 

It  is  true  that,  while  in  the 
largest  and  oldest  towns  cotton 
manufacturing  has  for  some  time 
past  ceased  to  extend,  and  latterly 
has  fallen  off  appreciably,  it  has 
made  a  sudden  spurt  in  one  or  two 
new  and  small  places.  Also  in 
Burnley,  a  good-sized  town,  more 
weaving  -  sheds  were  built,  and 
some  thousands  more  looms  were 
started  after  progress  had  been 
arrested  in  the  Blackburn  district. 
Nelson,  a  few  miles  from  Burnley, 
has  sprung  up  from  a  hamlet  to  be 
a  town  of  over  20,000  inhabitants 
and  a  municipal  borough,  on  the 
strength  of  the  erection  in  a  short 
period  of  a  number  of  weaving- 
mills.  These  instances  of  recent 
local  increase  may  seem  to  go 
against  the  statement  that  the 
staple  manufacture  of  Lancashire 
has  suffered  a  decided  check. 
Really,  they  do  but  import  that 
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a  portion  of  the  trade  formerly 
enjoyed  by  the  towns  where  power- 
loom  weaving  originated  has  been 
drawn  away  to  other  neighbour- 
hoods. Burnley  has  bereft  Black- 
burn of  the  trade  in  narrow  cloths, 
for  which  a  lighter  and  cheaper 
loom,  made  in  Burnley,  has  been 
specially  designed ;  and  the  trans- 
fer has  been  materially  helped  by 
a  difference  in  the  wage-scale  for 
weaving  of  the  two  towns,  in  fa- 
vour of  Burnley  for  these  narrow 
goods.  But  Burnley's  growth  also 
rests  upon  inferior  makes  and  de- 
teriorated qualities,  and  therefore 
is  not  likely  to  endure.  In  like 
manner,  Nelson,  by  the  accident 
of  having  a  lower  list  of  prices  for 
weaving  of  such  sorts,  has  filched 
from  Preston  the  manufacture 
of  certain  fancy  goods,  such  as 
sateens,  and  has  thus  attained  its 
rapid  growth  at  the  expense  of 
Preston.  Its  prosperity  must  be 
arrested  when  the  advantage  is 
taken  away,  either  by  raising  of 
the  price  for  weaving  at  Nelson, 
or  the  lowering  of  it  elsewhere. 
The  considerable  variations  in  the 
prices  paid  for  weaving  the  same 
sorts  of  cloth  in  different  towns, 
even  within  the  same  district,  has 
been  a  source  of  grievous  injury 
to  manufacturers  whose  mills  are 
situated  in  localities  where  the 
wage-lists  are  highest.  They  find 
themselves  beaten  out  of  the 
market  by  younger  traders,  who 
have  cunningly  set  up  their  weav- 
ing-sheds where  they  learnt  that 
wages  were  lowest  for  the  sorts 
they  intended  chiefly  to  make. 
The  standard  lists  of  wages  were 
calculated  and  fixed  by  agreements 
between  masters  and  operatives 
many  years  ago,  and  great  changes 
in  the  descriptions  of  cloths  made, 
have  rendered  the  lists  obsolete, 
and  very  unequal  and  unfair  as 
between  one  town  and  another. 
Repeated  and  persistent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  negotiate  a 


uniform  wage  -  list  for  the  whole 
weaving  branch  in  Lancashire,  but 
they  have  always  been  frustrated 
by  the  averseness  of  the  parties  to 
accept  any  increase  or  reduction  of 
those  prices  on  existing  lists  which 
were  to  their  advantage.  The  "  wit 
of  man  "  is  not  equal  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  revised  list  of  prices  for 
weaving  which  shall  show  a  gain 
all  round,  on  every  kind  of  work, 
in  each  locality,  to  both  operatives 
and  masters.  So  the  old  lists  are 
allowed  to  stand,  with  all  their 
anomalies ;  and  the  extension  of 
weaving  in  one  corner  of  the 
county  means  nothing  except  the 
starting  of  new  looms  there,  to 
get  the  benefit  of  a  lower  scale  of 
wages  by  weaving  selected  cloths 
previously  made  in  other  towns, 
whose  weavers  are  paid  more  for 
weaving  those  goods ;  and  means 
probably  the  stoppage  of  the  old 
machinery,  or  its  replacement  by 
looms  adapted  for  weaving  other 
goods  already  produced  in  excess 
of  the  demand.  This  transfer  of 
specialties  of  the  manufacture 
from  one  place  to  another  is  there- 
fore no  sign  of  increase  in  the 
trade  at  large,  but  implies  usually 
the  waste  of  capital  by  a  double 
investment  in  two  places  to  supply 
the  same  article,  the  first  investor 
having  his  capital  rendered  useless 
by  the  action  of  the  second  ; — an- 
other cause,  in  fact,  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  failures  in  the  trade, 
and  of  the  general  impoverishment 
of  the  cotton  manufacturers  as  a 
class,  to  which  we  have  previously 
adverted.  The  local  extensions,  I 
repeat,  are  no  evidence  that  the 
trade  as  a  whole  is  growing,  but 
illustrate  what  all  traders  too  well 
know,  that  competition,  as  it 
waxes  keener,  seizes  upon  every 
circumstance  of  variation  which 
promises  the  slightest  advantage 
to  the  last  comer.  In  this  case 
the  local  growth  is  adventitious, 
and  may  already  have  been  checked 
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(at  Burnley  it  has  been  very 
sharply),  and  it  is  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  stagna- 
tion or  actual  decline  which  is 
seen  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
Lancashire  cotton  piece  -  goods 
manufacture. 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  sus- 
tain the  assertion  that  the  cotton 
trade  of  Lancashire  is  not  what  it 
once  was,  and,  with  what  follows 
respecting  the  external  conditions 
and  adverse  influences,  to  warrant 
the  prognostic  of  its  decline.  To 
bystanders  watching  the  checkered 
course  of  this  trade,  the  prospect 
has  seemed  to  darken  without 
a  single  luminous  break  of  late 
years ;  but  if  one  found  that  the 
men  who  are  strenuously  engaged 
in  carrying  on  the  trade,  and  bear- 
ing the  load  of  its  crosses,  were 
still  hopeful  of  a  recovery  from  its 
atrophy,  the  sympathetic  onlooker 
would  be  fain  to  attribute  his  de- 
jected view  to  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  the  inner  working  of  the 
trade.  Lancashire  traders  are 
not,  as  a  body,  naturally  croakers. 
They  possess  a  manful  self-reliance, 
a  sustaining  sense  of  their  compe- 
tency to  meet  foreign  adversaries 
on  fair  terms,  ay,  even  on  terms 
not  too  outrageously  unfair  and 
unequal,  and  in  the  contest  to 
keep  their  own.  They  have  the 
Briton's  hereditary  failing,  of  not 
knowing  when  they  are  beaten. 
Formerly,  in  the  days  when  the 
cotton  goods  of  Lancashire  found 
free  sale  abroad  in  every  important 
country,  the  makers  of  and  traders 
in  them  had  an  abiding  confidence 
in  the  future  of  their  trade.  In 
temporary  emergencies  they  spoke 
cheerfully  of  the  unlimited  scope 
for  increase  of  business  in  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  enormous  un- 
reached  provinces  and  populations 
in  the  interiors  of  India  and  China. 
That  was  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
system  of  State  railways  in  British 
India,  and  the  establishment  of  a 


rival  cotton  manufacture  with  Brit- 
ish capital,  machinery,  and  manage- 
ment, in  India.  At  that  time  it 
was  not  feared  that  either  the 
continent  of  Europe  or  the  United 
States  of  America  would  be  closed 
against  British  manufactures  by 
prohibitory  import  duties ;  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  immense 
purchases  of  food  articles,  raw 
materials,  and  manufactured  goods 
in  which  they  excelled,  from  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  must  always  be  paid 
for  by  consignments  of  British 
textiles  and  other  manufactures, 
of  which  cottons  must  be  the 
bulk. 

Sadly  altered  now  is  the  tone 
of  producers  and  traders  in  Lan- 
cashire cottons  when  they  talk  of 
foreign  trade.  Their  state  of  mind 
is  that  of  anxiety  and  alarm.  They 
are  all  pessimists;  an  optimist  is  un- 
heard of  on  Manchester  Exchange. 
Lancashire  chafes  as  it  feels  that 
the  inlets  of  trade  in  foreign  lands 
are  blocked  everywhere.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  gloomiest  views  of  the 
future  are  expressed  by  those  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  whose  fore- 
sight is  keenest,  who  have  had  the 
largest  experience,  and  who  watch 
events  and  the  markets  most  nar- 
rowly. The  wisest  men  in'  the 
trade  have  warned  their  fellows 
and  the  operatives  that  evil  days 
may  be  in  store,  and  must  be 
prepared  for.  The  oldest  firms 
amongst  mill-owners  have  shown 
what  they  expect  by  their  having 
ceased  long  since  to  extend  their 
works  or  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion. Some  make  no  secret  of 
their  wish  to  be  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  one  by  one  sell  out  when 
they  can  at  almost  any  sacrifice. 
Before  the  ailments  of  the  business 
became  so  inveterate,  a  number  of 
large  concerns  were  converted  into 
joint-stock  companies,  that  being 
the  only  method  of  disposing  of 
the  mills  for  a  price  near  their 
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nominal  value.  Now,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  float  an  established 
private  business  in  cotton  manu- 
facturing as  a  company.  On  a 
forced  sale  the  depreciation  of  a 
cotton -mill  anywhere  in  Lanca- 
shire amounts  to  from  half  to 
three  -  fourths  of  an  appraiser's 
valuation. 

The  proceedings  of  town  councils 
in  the  Lancashire  towns,  and  dis- 
cussions of  towns'  affairs  at  bur- 
gesses' meetings  and  in  the  local 
newspapers,  disclose  the  constant 
consciousness  of  those  who  take 
the  lead  of  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  staple  trade.  Towns 
which,  thirty  years  ago,  were 
held  up  by  their  inhabitants  as 
bright  examples  of  enterprise  and 
progress,  are  now  proclaimed  aloud 
to  be  "  decaying  towns  " ;  and  pro- 
posals for  carrying  out  the  most 
desirable  towns'  improvements  are 
exclaimed  against  and  vetoed  on 
the  ground  that,  in  the  existing 
state  of  their  principal  trades, 
fresh  expenditure  upon  public  im- 
provements ought  not  to  be  in- 
curred. An  exception  is  made  as 
to  votes  of  municipal  bodies  for 
technical  schools,  which  are  felt 
to  be  a  necessity  for  the  better 
training  in  mechanical  science  and 
artistic  taste  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  workmen.  Also  the 
local  rates  of  some  great  towns 
have  been  heavily  mortgaged  by 
lavish  votes  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works  promoted  as 
a  means  of  bringing  trade  to  those 
towns,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of 
carriage  to  and  from  the  place  of 
manufacture  of  raw  material  and 
manufactured  goods.  The  ambi- 
tious scheme  of  the  Ship  Canal 
from  the  Mersey  estuary  above, 
Liverpool  to  Manchester,  upon 
which  the  Canal  Company  and 
the  corporation  of  the  latter  city 
have  jointly  spent  over  £13,000,000 
of  money,  originated  in  the  con- 
viction of  some  of  Manchester's 


ablest  citizens  that  the  city  was 
in  danger  of  losing  the  position 
it  has  gained  and  enjoyed  as  an 
emporium  of  manufacturing  trade. 
The  corporation  of  Preston,  too, 
have  committed  themselves  to  the 
outlay  of  a  million  and  a  half  upon 
a  scheme  for  training  and  deepen- 
ing the  main  channel  of  the  Ribble, 
so  as  to  render  it  navigable  for 
ships  of  medium  tonnage  from  the 
mouth  of  the  estuary  up  to  Preston, 
and  in  the  construction  of  a  large 
dock  near  the  town.  Preston  was 
moved  to  that  dubious  venture  by 
its  apprehension  that  its  trade 
could  not  be  retained  unless  some 
advantage  of  cheap  water-carriage 
could  be  offered  as  an  inducement 
to  capitalists  to  erect  new  mills 
in  the  town.  These  works,  when 
completed,  at  a  cost  which  may 
prove  very  burdensome  to  the 
ratepayers,  can  only  benefit  Man- 
chester and  Preston  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  manufacturing  towns 
a  few  miles  further  inland,  to 
which  ship  canals  and  navigable 
river-channels  cannot  be  extended, 
and  which  must  still  receive  and 
forward  their  goods  to  port  by  the 
dearer  land- carriage. 

Now,  let  us  go  on  to  consider 
the  circumstances  which,  by  their 
combined  action,  have  arrested  the 
growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Lancashire,  and  by  their  continued 
stress  threaten  to  bring  to  pass  the 
incurable  decline  of  its  commercial 
power.  It  may  be  observed  that 
a  trade  in  an  article  of  universal 
utility,  once  fairly  established,  will 
last  so  long  as  the  conditions  out 
of  which  it  was  created  can  be 
maintained,  and  no  longer.  The 
'  consumption  of  it  must  not  dimin- 
ish ;  it  must  not  be  superseded  by 
some  novel  thing  designed  for  the 
same  purpose ;  the  price  at  which 
it  can  be  supplied  must  not  be 
advanced  beyond  the  purchasing 
ability  of  the  whole  body  of  con- 
sumers; the  quality  and  appear- 
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ance  of  the  goods  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  deteriorate,  relatively 
to  price ;  the  supply  of  it  must 
not  outrun  the  requirement,  else, 
though  the  volume  of  the  trade 
may  thereby  swell,  it  will  cease  to 
be  .  profitable  ;  the  original  pro- 
ducers of  the  article  and  creators 
of  the  trade  must  be  able  to  hold 
their  connection  against  the  at- 
tacks of  imitators  and  competitors; 
and  the  markets  to  which  they  had 
access  must  be  kept  as  open  and 
unrestricted  as  they  were  when  the 
trade  was  developed.  Let  us  see 
which  of  these  conditions  of  the 
permanence  of  a  trade  have  held 
or  have  failed  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  cotton  goods  manufactured  in 
Lancashire,  and  how,  where  they 
have  failed,  they  have  come  to  be 
lost  or  surrendered.  First,  we 
enumerate  those  which  have  not 
changed.  (1)  The  world's  aggre- 
gate consumption  of  cotton  fabrics 
has  not  diminished,  but  has  in- 
creased regularly  up  to  date.  No 
other  description  of  textile  pro- 
ducts has  displaced  them  for  cloth- 
ing or  other  purposes.  (2)  The 
price  at  which  they  are  retailed  to 
consumers  is  not  dearer,  but  cheap- 
er than  it  was  ever  known  to  be 
before ;  this  is  owing  partly  to 
abundant  crops  of  cotton  causing 
the  staple  to  fall  in  price,  and 
partly  to  further  economies  in  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  (3)  The 
quality  of  the  goods  supplied,  rel- 
atively to  price,  has  not  deterio- 
rated, although  the  demand  of 
dealers  for  the  cheapest  makes  has 
led  to  extensive  adulteration  of 
goods  produced  to  answer  the  de- 
mand for  the  cheap  and  flimsy. 
So  far  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  the  trade  in  Lancashire  cot- 
tons should  tend  to  be  contracted. 
But  as  to  the  next  condition  (4), 
the  supply  of  cotton  piece-goods 
in  the  great  markets,  especially 
in  those  of  India,  has  recently,  at 
times  if  not  continuously,  exceeded 


the  necessities  of  consumers,  and 
the  effect  has  been  to  unduly 
cheapen  the  commodity  and  to  de- 
stroy the  producer's  profit,  after 
the  merchants  and  agents  have 
taken  their  commission,  and  the 
charges  of  carriage  to  market  have 
been  deducted  from  the  selling 
price.  Again  (5),  the  Lancashire 
traders,  who  founded  the  cotton 
trade  and  long  held  the  field,  have 
latterly  been  unable  to  stand  their 
ground  at  all  points  against  foreign 
imitators  and  rivals.  And  (6) 
the  markets  of  the  world  outside 
the  United  Kingdom  have  not, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  kept  free 
and  open  to  British  trade  in  these 
fabrics.  So,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
cotton  trade  of  Lancashire,  which 
in  its  earlier  history  had  free 
course  round  the  world,  and  was 
amazingly  profitable,  has,  after  a 
period  of  slower  increase,  followed 
by  one  of  arrested  growth,  begun 
to  shrink,  the  causes  of  the  unfor- 
tunate change  may  be  summed  up 
as  loss  of  profit  on  the  trade  in  a 
class  of  goods  cheapened  down  by 
excess  of  supply  of  markets  still 
open;  and,  more  damaging,  the  in- 
sidious encroachments  of  foreign 
competitors,  either  protected  in  the 
markets  they  rely  upon  by  duties 
on  imported  British  goods  raised 
to  the  point  of  absolute  prohibi- 
tion, or  greatly  favoured  upon  their 
own  ground  by  the  employment 
of  native  labour  infinitely  cheaper 
than  that  of  British  factory  opera- 
tives, and  additionally  premiated 
by  laws  regulating  labour  in  cot- 
ton-mills much  less  exacting  and 
stringent  than  the  Factory  Acts  in 
force  in  this  country. 

The  bravest  soldiers  who  ever 
marched  to  the  field  of  battle  may 
be  forced  to  retreat,  wounded  and 
stricken,  though  still  undismayed, 
if  the  odds  against  which  they  are 
ordered  to  fight  are  too  great. 
Even  so,  our  British  traders,  con- 
tending with  antagonists  protected 
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by  formidable  triple  lines  of  tariffs, 
framed  with  the  intention  to  shut 
out  of  an  entire  country  British 
manufactures,  may  without  dis- 
honour or  humiliation  acknowledge 
they  have  been  repulsed.  But  the 
claim  of  foreign  manufacturers  of 
cotton  goods  to  be  capable  now, 
after  lengthened  periods  of  careful 
nursing  by  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments, of  walking  abroad  with- 
out the  go-cart,  of  competing  on 
equal  terms  with  British  manufac- 
turers, looks  inconsistent  with  their 
unrelaxing  pressure  upon  their 
rulers  to  put  up  their  customs 
duties  higher  and  yet  higher  upon 
all  kinds  of  cotton  cloths  which 
this  country  makes  and  might  at- 
tempt to  sell  in  their  markets. 
Our  traders  are  by  those  protec- 
tive measures  on  behalf  of  their 
American,  French,  and  German 
rivals,  vindicated  from  the  re- 
proach, should  any  one  venture 
to  cast  it,  of  lack  of  ingenuity 
in  the  making  of  their  cloths, 
or  of  enterprise  in  the  «  dis- 
posal of  them.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  to  be  admitted  (however 
it  may  seem  to  tell  against  our 
theories  as  a  nation  of  free-trad- 
ers), that  the  cotton  trade  of  sev- 
eral countries  which  are  our  most 
active  competitors  in  manufactures 
has  developed  under  protection  a 
good  deal  faster  than  the  British 
cotton  trade  has  increased  within 
the  same  period  under  free  trade. 
This  statement  is  true  of  cotton 
manufacturing  in  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  in  a  less  degree  of 
some  other  European  countries,  as 
the  published  returns  of  the  quan- 
tities of  cotton  taken  by  them  in  a 
series  of  years  and  other  statistics 
of  their  manufactures  indicate.  ,  A 
more  suggestive  comparison  might 
be  instituted  between  the  record 
of  the  extension  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  United  States 
of  America  during  the  last  five  or 
ten  years,  and  the  inelastic  state 


of  the  manufacture  in  Lancashire 
during  the  same  period. 

Between  the  British  cotton 
trade  and  that  of  each  foreign 
country  which  prosecutes  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  goods  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  there  is  this  essential 
difference,  that  whereas  the  former 
is  immensely  more  a  foreign  trade 
than  a  home  trade,  the  latter  are 
hitherto  mainly  home  trades. 
Three  -  fourths,  roundly,  of  the 
cotton  goods  woven  in  Lancashire 
are  destined  for  foreign  distribu- 
tion. The  export  of  cotton  goods 
from  the  United  States  is  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  these  fabrics  in  the 
"  States."  In  France  the  cotton 
cloths  made  for  export  may  per- 
haps equal  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  total  product ;  in  Germany 
the  proportion  will  be  much 
smaller.  Belgium  does  a  moder- 
ately large  foreign  business  in 
her  cotton  manufactures.  Other 
European  countries  may  be  re- 
garded as  simply  supplying  them- 
selves with  cotton-pieces  ;  their  ex- 
ternal trade  in  them  is  not  worth 
taking  into  account.  The  bulk  of 
the  Lancashire  trade  in  cottons 
being  an  export  trade  depends  for 
its  continuance  upon  the  condition 
and  laws  affecting  trade  of  coun- 
tries beyond  the  seas,  over  which 
the  British  people  have  but  slight 
control,  or  none  whatever.  The 
American  manufacturer  has  in  his 
own  vast  country  62,000,000  of 
consumers  of  cotton  goods  to  sell 
his  wares  to,  and  he  enjoys,  or  soon 
will  by  the  special  grace  of  the 
M'Kinley  Tariff,  an  all  but  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  furnishing  those 
sixty-two  millions  of  people  with 
whatever  articles  made  out  of 
cotton  they  want,  at  his  own  mon- 
opolist price.  By  the  end  of  the 
century  he  calculates  that  the 
United  States  will  contain  fully 
80,000,000  of  human  beings,  the 
supply  of  whom  with  cotton  cloth, 
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he  and  his  fellow-manufacturers 
within  the  "  States "  expect  to 
have  all  to  themselves.  Where- 
fore should  he  trouble  his  mind 
about  outlets  for  his  calico 
"notions"  in  other  regions'?  Al- 
beit the  American  manufacturer 
has  always  one  of  his  optics,  like 
those  of  Captain  Bunsby,  gazing 
into  the  far  distance,  whilst  the 
other  is  fixed  vigilantly  upon  his 
native  marts.  And  there  is  keen 
"speculation  in  those  eyes  that  he 
doth  glare  with."  The  American 
manufacturers  promise  themselves 
that  eventually  they  will  increase 
their  machinery  until  they  require 
half  or  two-thirds  of  all  the  cotton 
which  can  be  grown  in  the  Southern 
States,  leaving  the  lesser  remainder 
for  all  the  European  consumers  of 
cotton  to  divide  amongst  them. 
By  that  time  they  predict  that 
they  will  have  got  hold  of  the 
Canadian  market  for  manufac- 
tures, whether  by  annexation  or 
by  commercial  union  does  not 
matter,  and  will  have  excluded 
British  cotton  goods  from  the  Do- 
minion. South  America,  Central 
America,  and  the  West  Indies, 
they  regard  as  their  exclusive  fields 
of  commercial  operation  in  the  not 
very  remote  hereafter.  European 
commerce  is  to  be  banned  from  the 
two  continents  of  the  New  World, 
or  confined  to  such  odd  articles 
as  Americans  have  not  begun  to 
manufacture. 

As  for  our  European  trade  rela- 
tions, we  have  freely  imparted  to 
our  Continental  neighbours  all  the 
secrets  of  our  principal  manufac- 
tures, without  having  with  equal 
aptitude  assimilated  theirs ;  and 
they,  on  their  part,  have  sed- 
ulously set  to  work  to  establish 
corresponding  industries  of  their 
own.  Their  aim  has  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  produce  the  cotton 
fabrics  which  they  had  procured 
from  us,  to  the  extent  of  their  own 
needs,  and  afterwards  to  strive  to 


share  with  us  the  trade  of  the  outer 
world  in  those  products  of  the 
spindle  and  the  loom.  In  the  first 
of  these  objects  they  have  already 
succeeded,  and  they  are  making 
headway  with  the  second.  French, 
Belgian,  and  German  traders,  who 
have  learnt  some  valuable  lessons 
from  ours,  are  now  teaching  British 
traders  this  one  lesson,  that  they 
are  no  whit  less  persevering  and 
pushing  than  the  latter,  whilst 
their  craftsmen  do  not  rank  them- 
selves as  inferior  in  inventiveness 
or  deftness  to  those  of  Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire,  and  Lanarkshire. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  infancy  and 
youth  of  their  cotton  manufac- 
tures, these  Belgian,  German,  and 
French  competitors  have  not  de- 
pended alone  upon  their  native 
intelligence  and  skill.  They  have 
looked  to  their  monarchs,  presi- 
dents, and  legislatures  to  fortify 
them  by  protective  imposts  on 
cotton  tissues  entering  their 
countries  from  abroad ;  and  they 
have  been  promptly  granted  such 
protection  by  the  State,  nor  have 
their  countrymen  who  are  con- 
sumers and  not  producers  of  such 
manufactures  grudged  them  the 
advantage.  The  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  the  three  countries  named 
may  be  considered  to  have  attained 
their  maturity,  but  the  shield 
afforded  to  their  weakness  has 
not  been  withdrawn  from  their 
strength.  The  French  or  German 
maker  of  cotton  goods  might  per- 
haps now  compete  with  the  British, 
in  his  own  country's  markets  at 
any  rate,  were  the  protective  duties 
abolished,  for  his  cost  of  produc- 
tion, averaging  the  several  items, 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  Lanca- 
shire mill-owner.  But  the  duties 
assure  him  a  substantial  profit  on 
his  home  sales,  before  British  goods 
can  enter  into  competition  at  all. 
So  French  trade  in  cottons  goes  to 
French  manufacturers;  German 
trade  to  German  manufacturers ; 
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and  all  over  Europe  the  same 
condition  obtains.  Each  country 
weaves  the  greater  part  of  the  cot- 
ton cloths  it  consumes,  and  British 
cotton  goods  taken  form  a  small 
and  lessening  item.  Our  traders 
may  not  hope  to  see  this  state 
of  things  substantially  altered.  We 
said  that  there  is  still  a  consider- 
able purchase  of  cotton  yarns  in 
Lancashire,  to  be  woven  upon  Con- 
tinental looms ;  but  excluding  this 
export  of  yarns,  which  go  to  assist 
in  the  foreign  production  of  cloth, 
the  united  export  of  cotton  man- 
ufactures from  this  country  to 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Russia  in  1891  was 
worth  only  about  one  and  a  half 
million  sterling  more  than  the  im- 
ports into  the  United  Kingdom  of 
cotton  manufactures  from  those 
countries,  which,  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  amounted  in  value 
to  £2, 704,000.  Were  British 
cotton  goods  wholly  excluded  from 
the  principal  countries  of  Western, 
Central,  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
were  the  same  articles  made  in 
them  prohibited  from  entering  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  loss  to  Lan- 
cashire would  therefore  be  incon- 
siderable. The  statement  holds 
good  with  respect  to  the  compara- 
tive export  of  our  cotton  goods  to, 
and  import  from,  the  United  States 
of  America. 

These  facts  compel  us  to  ponder 
the  question,  where  the  product  of 
the  largest  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain — the  surplus  product  after 
supplying  the  home  trade — valued 
at  present  at  over  .£60,000,000  a- 
year  (or  £71,000,000,  including 
yarn),  is  in  the  future  to  find  suf- 
ficient outlets,  when,  by  the  sever- 
est prohibitory  laws,  it  has  been 
forbidden  access  to  each  of  the 
other  greatest  modern  trading 
countries,  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  360,000,000.  Then,  on 
the  Asiatic  continent,  China,  with 
its  315,000,000  of  people,  is  nearly 


as  effectually  sealed  as  ever,  as 
regards  its  interior,  against  Brit- 
ish trade.  China  takes  yearly 
only  £6,700,000  worth  of  British 
articles,  of  which,  however,  cotton 
goods  constitute  five-sixths.  The 
rest  of  Asia,  outside  India,  includ- 
ing Persia,  Arabia,  Siam,  &c., 
affords  few  openings  to  British 
commercial  enterprise.  The  Afri- 
can continent  (except  Egypt  and 
the  Nile  Yalley)  has  now  been  parti- 
tioned amongst  the  British,  Belgian, 
Dutch,  Portuguese,  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments. The  vast  trackless  wilder- 
nesses of  its  central  watershed 
have  been  painfully  penetrated  by 
explorers.  The  time  may  come 
when  Africa  will  absorb  large 
quantities  of  the  manufactures  of 
Europe  in  exchange  for  its  natural 
products;  but  considering  what 
must  be  done  and  spent  in  open- 
ing up  that  continent  by  roads 
and  railroads  between  the  ports 
on  the  coast  and  the  great  lakes, 
and  the  savagery  of  the  tribes  that 
inhabit  those  terrible  stretches  of 
tropical  forest  and  swamp,  we 
must  not  expect  any  very  rapid 
development  of  British  trade  with 
Africa,  in  what  remains  of  this 
century,  nor,  perhaps,  until  our 
descendants  have  advanced  some 
way  into  the  next.  Egypt  might  be 
found  of  increasing  value  to  us  as 
a  trading  base  if  it  could  remain  in 
British  hands ;  but  our  statesmen 
have  intimated  that  the  British 
occupation  is  but  temporary,  so 
that  traders  dare  not  build  upon 
it;  and  when  it  ends — be  it  one 
year  hence  or  ten  years  —  what 
trade  Egypt  can  yield  must  be 
shared  by  one  or  more  of  our 
strongest  rivals. 

Australasia  is  more  promising  as 
a  future  market  for  British  man- 
ufactures than  British  America, 
or  than  any  other  group  of  British 
colonies.  The  Australians  are  re- 
markably energetic  traders.  They 
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are  only  four  millions  of  people,  yet 
they  import  £25,000,000  worth  of 
British  goods  annually,  their  total 
imports  being  worth  £67,000,000, 
and  their  exports  are  about  equal. 
If  they  continue  to  consume  Brit- 
ish manufactures  at  the  same 
ratio,  by  the  time  they  have 
doubled  their  numbers  our  export 
trade  with  Australasia  will  be 
worth  £50,000,000  a-year.  That 
may  be  forty  years  hence ;  but  it 
is  something  to  be  permitted  to 
hope  that  one  quarter  of  the  globe 
peopled  by  British  men  and  wo- 
men may  remain  to  us,  and  culti- 
vate a  trade  which  eventually  may 
be  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  an 
inestimable  resource  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  operatives  of  the 
old  country  in  a  later  generation. 
At  present  our  trade  in  cotton 
goods  with  Australasia  is  worth 
over  £2,000,000  a-year,  and  is  in- 
creasing. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  ex- 
isting condition  and  outlook  of  the 
trade  in  British  cotton  manufac- 
tures —the  Lancashire  trade,  as  it 
may  be  called — with  the  principal 
foreign  countries  and  the  British 
colonies.  There  remains  British 
India;  and  from  what  has  been 
shown  of  the  limited  and  decreas- 
ing quantity  and  value  of  our  cot- 
ton trade  with  other  countries,  the 
paramount  importance  of  India  to 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  Lancashire  most  of  all,  will 
be  manifest.  Frankly,  the  reason 
of  all  reasons  why  the  decline  of 
Lancashire  as  a  manufacturing 
county  seems  to  us  inevitable,  is, 
that  the  danger  is  imminent  of  our 
being  robbed  of  India  as  the  chief 
market  for  British  cotton  piece- 
goods  which  it  has  hitherto  been. 
An  extremely  formidable  rival  cot- 
ton manufacture  upon  the  modern 
system  has,  as  the  world  knows, 
been  planted  in  the  course  of  a  gen- 

,tion  in  the  Bombay  district  of 


India,  prosecuted  by  companies  of 
Anglo-Indian  and  native  capital- 
ists, and,  having  become  firmly 
rooted,  grows  with  portentous 
rapidity.  Abundant  capital  is  at 
the  command  of  these  associations 
of  traders,  who,  encouraged  by 
their  success  thus  far,  and  made 
confident  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
many  advantages  they  possess  over 
their  competitors  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  do  not  conceal  their  in- 
tention that  the  products  of  their 
mills  shall,  at  no  distant  date,  dis- 
place the  bulk  of  the  products  of 
Lancashire  spindles  and  looms  in 
the  bazaars  of  India.  The  Lanca- 
shire manufacturers  may  be  ex- 
cused for  their  uneasiness,  not  un- 
mixed with  irritation,  as  they  feel 
this  indispensable  branch  of  their 
business  slipping  from  their  grasp  ; 
and  they  have  demanded,  and  con- 
tinue to  press  for,  interposition  on 
their  behalf  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament and  Government,  in  the 
form  of  an  identical  factory  law 
for  the  Indian  textile  manufacture 
with  that  which  is  imposed  upon 
themselves. 

The  Indian  military  Mutiny  of 
1857-58  had  no  sooner  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Government,  and 
the  anomalous  rule  of  the  East 
India  Company  supplanted  by  the 
regular  Government  of  the  Queen, 
than,  availing  themselves  of  the 
better  security  for  property  and 
trade  thus  afforded,  a  number  of 
capitalists,  some  British,  some  na- 
tive Indian,  formed  companies  to 
erect  and  work  cotton-mills  in  the 
district  around  the  city  and  port 
of  Bombay.  Furnished  with  en- 
gines, machinery,  and  equipments 
obtained  from  England,  and  man- 
aged upon  the  British  system  by 
competent  overseers,  also  brought 
from  this  country,  the  Bombay 
mills  were  to  be  worked  by  em- 
ploying the  labour  of  the  peasan- 
try of  India,  who  should  be  trained 
to  tend  the  machines,  and  to  man- 
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ipulate  the  cotton  and  yarn  used 
in  the  manufacture.  The  aptitude 
of  the  native  men  and  women  for 
such  work  had  been  proved  by  the 
fabrics  they  were  able  to  weave 
upon  the  antiquated  and  rudely 
constructed  Indian  loom.  It  was 
calculated  by  the  projectors  of  the 
manufacturing  companies  that,  by 
using  cotton  grown  within  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  with  an 
unlimited  sale  in  India  itself  of 
the  goods  to  be  made,  and  by  em- 
ploying available  native  labour  at 
wages  which  in  India  would  be 
considered  good,  but  low  compared 
with  those  paid  to  British  opera- 
tives, a  cotton-spinning  or  weav- 
ing mill  in  Bombay  would  return 
larger  profits  than  one  in  Lanca- 
shire. The  first  mills  in  India 
were  built  and  filled  with  English 
machinery  at  enormous  capital- 
outlay,  the  promoters  and  agents 
exacting  extravagant  commissions ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  extra 
loading  on  the  cost  of  establish- 
ment, the  speculation  turned  out, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  fortu- 
nately. After  a  few  years  of  ten- 
tative operation,  during  which  the 
"  hands  "  acquired  the  arts  of 
spinning  and  weaving  by  means 
of  the  perfected  machinery,  and 
the  concerns  formed  their  trade 
connections,  the  first  cotton-mills 
built  in  Bombay  were  able  to  show 
profits  sufficient  to  yield  acceptable 
dividends  to  the  shareholders,  and 
to  induce  other  capitalists  to  enter 
into  the  trade.  Company  after 
company  was  formed,  mill  after 
mill  was  reared  and  set  agoing. 
Lancashire,  witnessing  the  uprising 
of  this  vigorous  rival  in  the  midst 
of  its  best  Eastern  market  for  cot- 
tons, would  have  found  no  ground 
of  complaint  of  this  fresh  competi- 
tion, had  it  gained  its  footing  with 
no  helps  except  those  of  cheap 
labour,  and  the  saving  of  shipment 
charges.  But  besides  these  sub- 
stantial advantages,  the  Indian 


cotton-mills  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement were  assisted  by  the 
effect  of  the  levy  of  an  import  duty 
on  British  cotton  goods  unshipped 
at  the  ports  of  India.  That  this 
duty  was  not  designed  for  protec- 
tion of  a  native  manufacture,  but 
for  purposes  of  revenue,  did  not 
render  it  less  objectionable  to  Lan- 
cashire traders,  by  whom  the  loss 
of  trade  intercepted  by  the  Bombay 
manufacturers  was  quickly  felt, 
and,  as  it  grew  serious,  an  agitation 
against  the  Indian  import  duties 
was  started  by  the  manufacturers, 
supported  by  the  operatives.  It 
had  to  be  persisted  in  some  years 
before  the  obnoxious  duties  were 
abolished  in  1875.  By  that  time 
the  Bombay  manufacturing  in- 
terest had  become  commercially 
strong,  and  grown  into  a  political 
power  in  India.  It  had  secured 
the  coarse  yarn  and  coarse  piece- 
goods  trade  in  that  country,  which 
Lancashire  had  accordingly  been 
deprived  of.  The  regulation  of 
factory  labour  in  India  was  easy 
by  comparison  with  what  had  been 
done  in  that  vay  here.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  the  Factory  Acts 
were  severe,  and  were  from  time 
to  time  being  amended  and  made 
more  stringent.  The  hours  of 
work  in  factories  had  been  limited 
to  ten  hours  in  the  day ;  then 
were  further  shortened  to  fifty-six 
hours  in  the  week.  The  labour 
of  women  and  children  was  care- 
fully guarded  and  restricted  by  law. 
In  the  Bombay  mills  there  were  no 
such  hard-and-fast  lines  of  work- 
ing. The  practice  was  for  workers 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  to 
attend  in  the  mills  from  dawn  to 
sunset  daily.  The  wages  earned 
were  stated  to  be  about  7d.  or 
8d.  a-day;  or,  say,  a  penny  for 
every  sixpence  earned  by  a  good 
spinner  or  a  clever  adult  power- 
loom  weaver  in  a  Lancashire  cot- 
ton-mill. Granted  that  the  Lan- 
cashire operative  turns  out  fully 
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double  the  quantity  of  work  in 
the  shorter  day  that  the  Indian 
operative  puts  through  in  the 
longer  one,  still  the  difference  in 
cost,  in  the  item  of  wages,  is  wide 
enough  to  account  for  the  suc- 
cessful aggression  of  the  Bombay 
Cotton  Spinning  and  Manufactur- 
ing Companies  upon  the  position 
formerly  held  by  the  cottons  of 
Lancashire  in  the  markets  of 
British  India.  The  capture  by 
these  advancing  invaders  of  por- 
tion after  portion  of  the  trade  of 
Lancashire  with  the  people  of 
India  goes  on  uninterruptedly. 
When  and  where  is  it  to  stop  1 
We  are  told  that  the  whole  of  the 
trade  with  India,  China,  and  Ja- 
pan in  the  coarser  counts  of  cot- 
ton yarn  up  to  24's  twist  is  re- 
garded as  already  gone ;  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  in  counts  of  yarn 
up  to  30's  that  trade  can  and  will 
be  taken  entirely  by  Bombay  be- 
fore half-a-dozen  years  have  passed. 
Lancashire  is  not  able  to  bespeak 
much  sympathy  in  its  continuous 
losses  of  foreign,  colonial,  and  In- 
dian trade  from  the  country  out- 
side its  own  borders  ;  perhaps 
because  other  interests,  in  other 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  are  also 
suffering  more  or  less  severely, 
and  are  quite  absorbed  in  their 
own  peculiar  difficulties  and  trou- 
bles. Yet  surely  the  issue  is 
momentous  for  the  whole  British 
nation,  and  not  for  Lancashire 
alone.  England  minus  Lancashire, 
as  a  gigantic  manufactory,  would 
no  longer  be  the  rich,  mighty,  ad- 
vancing England  of  other  days. 

Last  year  the  Government  of 
India,  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing systematic  overwork  of  women 

id  young  children  in  the  cotton- 
mills  of  that  country,  drafted  a 
bill  for  extending  the  protection 
of  the  law  to  those  weaker  members 
of  the  native  operative  class,  by 
fixing  the  hours  of  their  labour 
and  meal-times,  and  their  holidays. 


The  intentions  of  the  bill  were 
good,  and  the  Anglo-Indian  mill- 
owners  themselves  tacitly  admitted 
its  necessity.  The  precedent  of 
the  British  Factory  Acts  was 
followed  in  the  idea  and  principle 
of  the  measure,  but  its  authors 
paused  at  the  application  of  the 
strict  limitations  of  female  and 
child  labour  in  the  latest  Factory 
Acts  enacted  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  This  Factory  Bill 
for  India  was  met  in  Bombay 
with  passionate  protests  against 
its  undue  interference  with  the 
arrangements  of  Indian  cotton- 
mills  ;  in  Lancashire  it  was  received 
with  emphatic  declarations  of  its 
inadequacy,  and  the  heads  of  the 
India  Office  were  urged  to  require 
that  the  bill  should  be  assimilated 
to  the  Factory  Acts  of  this  country 
before  it  was  passed  into  law. 
A  lively  controversy  sprang  up 
between  Lancashire  and  Bombay. 
The  Bombay  factory  interest  pro- 
nounced the  demand  for  anything 
like  uniform  regulation  of  female 
and  child  labour  in  Indian  and 
British  factories  to  be  preposter- 
ous; insisted  that  the  conditions, 
domestic,  industrial,  and  climatic, 
in  India  were  so  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  British  Isles, 
that  to  compel  them  to  accept  the 
restrictions  enforced  in  Lancashire 
cotton  -  mills  would  be  grievous 
oppression.  Further,  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  manner  of  working 
in  a  Bombay  mill  is  so  lazy,  and 
the  opportunities  for  rest  and 
relief  during  the  day  are  so  fre- 
quent, that  the  long  hours  are  not 
at  all  exhausting,  nor  the  absence 
of  regular  meal-times  (except  one 
half  -  hour  stoppage  at  mid  -  day) 
inconvenient.  To  these  assurances 
the  answer  made  by  Lancashire 
was  that  they  are  not  given  by 
the  Indian  factory  workers  them- 
selves, nor  by  anybody  entitled  to 
speaic  for  them,  but  by  professional 
advocates  of  the  mill  -  masters ; 
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that  in  this  country  Parliament 
does  not  take  the  views  and  wants 
of  the  operatives  from  the  mill- 
owners,  but  goes  to  the  workpeople 
themselves.  Let  the  merits  of 
the  dispute  between  these  rival 
combinations  of  traders  in  cotton 
goods,  in  Lancashire  and  in 
Bombay,  be  what  they  may,  the 
fact  remains  that  whilst  factory 
labour  in  Lancashire  commands  a 
high  price,  and  is  most  rigidly 
guarded  by  special  laws,  such 
labour  in  India  is  very  cheap,  and 
hitherto  has  been  subjected  to 
less  legal  restriction  or  Govern- 
ment inspection ;  and  that  the 
users  of  the  latter  kind  of  labour 
have  thereby  so  decided  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  users  of  the 
former  kind,  that  they  are  unmis- 
takably taking  away  their  trade 
piecemeal. 

Statistics  cannot  be  made  inter- 
esting to  those  readers  who  have 
not  a  faculty  for  appreciating  fig- 
ures, and  we  have  refrained  from 
presenting  figures  to  prove,  what 
is  known  and  recognised  by  all 
who  concern  themselves  with  the 
movements  of  British  commerce, 
that  the  foreign  trade  in  cotton 
goods  produced  in  Lancashire  has 
for  some  years  been  undergoing 
diminution  in  many  directions, 
and  particularly  with  Europe, 
North  America,  and  India.  This 
one  latest  piece  of  evidence  from 
official  returns  that  our  cotton 
trade  with  our  own  great  Eastern 
dependency  is  fast  falling  off  under 
the  influence  of  the  unequal  com- 
petition with  the  rival  manufacture 
established  there,  may  be  cited, 
that  this  country's  trade  in  cotton 
piece-goods,  in  the  year  1891,  with 
the  British  East  Indies,  on  a  total 
value  of  £18,063,907,  shows  a 
decrease  of  £1,844,203.  That  is 
an  immense  decrease  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  single  year.  Ten  years 
of  this  rate  of  diminution  would 


suffice  to  wipe  out  the  trade  alto- 
gether, and  to  complete  the  ruin 
of  so  much  of  the  staple  Lancashire 
manufacture  and  industry  as  sub- 
sists by  the  supply  of  the  markets 
of  India,  equal,  roundly,  to  one- 
third  of  the  entire  export  of  cotton 
piece-goods.  But  whilst  the  trade 
of  Lancashire  with  India  in  these 
fabrics  has  been  falling  off  with 
such  startling  rapidity,  within  the 
years  1885  -  90  the  number  of 
cotton-mills  in  India  has  increased 
from  87  to  137  ;  of  spindles,  from 
2,145,646  to  3,274,196  ;  of  power- 
looms,  from  16,557  to  23,412;  of 
operatives  employed,  from  67,186 
to  102,721  ;  and  the  quantity  of 
cotton  used  in  the  mills  of  India, 
from  2,088,621  cwt.  to  3,529,617 
cwt. 

In  such  a  crisis  of  their  trade, 
the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire 
may  be  pardoned  for  their  im- 
portunacy  in  asking  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  as  they  do,  a  brisker 
action  in  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional railways  in  India;  both  of 
short  branch  lines  to  serve  as 
feeders  to  existing  main  lines,  and 
likewise  of  two  or  three  main 
cross-country  lines  connecting  the 
western  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  and  projecting  into  Bur- 
mah,  and  towards  the  unpenetrated 
tracts  stretching  to  the  north-east 
of  British  India.  Lancashire  is 
impatient  with  the  slowness  of 
the  development  of  the  State  rail- 
ways of  India,  which  are  more 
than  ever  necessary  for  the  ex- 
pediting and  cheapening  of  the 
carriage  of  the  exported  natural 
products  of  the  country  to  the 
ports  of  shipment,  and  of  imported 
British  manufactures  from  the 
ports  to  the  consuming  populations 
of  the  interior.  It  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  in  India  rail- 
ways can  be  made  directly  self- 
supporting  ;  whilst  by  stimulating 
agriculture  and  other  indigenous  in- 
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dustries,  they  increase  the  resources 
of  the  people,  and  so  tend  to  aug- 
ment the  imperial  revenue  from 
taxation.  To  pause  in  the  prose- 
cution of  railway  works  is  a  mis- 
take from  every  point  of  view. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion 
of  the  men  of  Lancashire,  to  whom 
the  opening  up  of  the  "  hinterland" 
of  Southern  Asia  has  become  of 
vital  concern.  In  the  call  for  a 
bolder  extension  of  State  railways, 
Lancashire  and  Bombay  can  unite 
their  voices,  for  the  manufactures 
of  both  stand  to  benefit  by  im- 
proved means  of  transit  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  need  not  fear  to 
excite  the  anger  or  resistance  of 
one  interest  when  it  is  satisfying 
the  other. 

But  it  has  to  be  confessed  that 
whilst  the  moving  spirits  amongst 
the  great  body  of  the  traders  of 
Lancashire  formulate  and  press 
their  requests  for  a  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  railway  extension 
in  India,  which  the  Government 
of  India  says  that  the  state  of  its 
finances  does  not  warrant — or  for 
the  assimilation  of  the  hours  and 
conditions  of  factory  labour  in 
India  to  those  of  British  factory 
labour,  which  the  imperial  policy 
of  ruling  India  primarily  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  India  is 
held  to  forbid — they  know  all  the 
while  that  the  external  trade  in 
cottons  of  this  country  is  not  to 
be  reinstated  in  its  old  position 
of  supremacy  by  any  merely  local 
reliefs  and  artificial  expedients  like 
these.  Just  because  it  is  mainly 
an  external  trade,  it  cannot  be 
guarded  and  fostered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  Parliament  as  it 
might  if  it  were  wholly  or  princi- 
pally an  internal  trade.  Hemmed 
in  by  hostile  forces  on  every 
side;  virtually  excluded  from  most 
foreign  countries  by  prohibitory 
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duties  and  jealous  exclusive  habits 
of  their  populations ;  and  ousted 
from  one  and  another  dependency 
and  colony  of  the  British  empire 
by  new  manufactures  set  up  there- 
in to  secure  the  advantages  of 
cheaper  labour,  near  markets,  and 
raw  material  grown  upon  the  spot; 
that  cotton  manufacture,  which 
governs  the  state  of  every  other 
and  lesser  industry  and  trade  in 
Lancashire,  is  palpably  contracting 
in  its  dimensions  year  by  year, 
and  one  clearly  forebodes  that  the 
shrinkage  must  continue,  with 
calamitous  consequences  to  those 
whose  property,  business,  and  oc- 
cupation are  inseparably  attached 
to  that  manufacture.  Lancashire 
will  die  hard,  and  slowly,  though 
it  may  be  with  recurrent  social 
convulsion  and  commercial  cata- 
clysm. The  time  is  not  quite  at 
hand  when  it  shall  be  numbered 
with  those  ancient  seats  of  empire 
and  marts  of  ocean-ranging  com- 
merce "  whose  decay  hath  dried  up 
realms  to  deserts."  But  that  this 
county — filled  with  cities  vying  in 
vastness  with  the  capitals  of  the 
greatest  nations,  and  towns  which 
are  so  many  human  hives,  with 
factories,  foundries,  forges,  and 
workshops  innumerable  ;  served 
by  magnificent  ports  and  merchant 
fleets ;  teeming  with  a  keen,  striv- 
ing population  of  nigh  four  millions 
— has  passed  the  meridian  of  its 
prosperity,  and  has  entered  upon 
the  first  stage  of  its  declension,  is 
the  gloomy  conviction  to  which  a 
constant  and  close  observation  of 
its  course  has  forced  the  reluctant 
minds  of  some  of  its  inhabitants 
who  are  not  least  jealous  of  its 
fame,  or  proud  of  its  record  of 
peaceful  conquests  and  its  former 
pre-eminence  as  the  school  of  in- 
ventors and  the  home  of  the 
mechanical  arts. 

W.  A.  ABRAM. 
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THE    JACOBITE    LORD    AILESBUEY. 


How  little  a  man  may  look  on 
the  vast  plain  and  perspective  of 
history,  and  how  large  he  bulks, 
what  a  space  he  fills,  in  his  own 
sight !  Pepys  is  hardly  more  than 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
Restoration,  but  fortunately  we 
possess  the  massive  volumes  in 
which  Pepys  gives  the  annals  of 
himself.  So,  in  Macaulay's  '  His- 
tory of  England,'  Thomas,  Lord 
Ailesbury,  has  but  a  passing  no- 
tice ;  and  now  after  two  centuries 
we  are  able  to  read  Lord  Ailes- 
bury's  story  as  he  told  it  for  his 
descendants.  It  is  printed  for  the 
Boxburghe  Club,  '  The  Memoirs  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  written 
by  Himself,'  and  of  course  there 
are  but  few  copies  of  the  book. 
In  the  last  of  his  critical  writings, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  discusses  the  use- 
fulness of  book-clubs,  such  as  the 
Bannatyne  and  the  Roxburghe. 
He  decides  in  their  favour.  True, 
they  print  extremely  limited  edi- 
tions ;  but  then  they  rescue  works 
which  merit  preservation,  though 
they  can  never  be  popular.  One 
of  the  Scottish  clubs — the  Mait- 
land,  we  think — found  that  there 
was  no  sale  for  extra  copies  of 
their  publications.  It  is  certain 
that  volumes  of  the  Bannatyne 
books,  picked  up  in  auctions,  or 
from  catalogues,  are  usually  "  quite 
uncut " ;  their  leaves  have  never 
even  been  opened  by  the  paper- 
cutter.1  Thus  it  is  plain  that  the 
limited  editions  of  the  book-clubs 
are  not  generally  too  small.  The 
Roxburghe,  especially,  preserves 
rather  than  publishes  works.  But, 


in  the  case  of  Lord  Ailesbury's 
Memoirs,  we  may  regret  that  the 
book  was  not  published  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  is  so  rich  in 
anecdote,  in  curious  revelations 
of  character,  in  materials  for  his- 
tory, that  it  could  not,  as  Con- 
stable found  to  be  the  common 
case  with  such  publications,  have 
"  spelled  ruin."  General  Marbot's 
Memoirs  might  almost  as  well 
have  been  printed  to  the  extent  of 
only  one  hundred  examples.  Not 
unfrequently  we  have  to  deplore 
this  scarcity  of  Roxburghe  books. 
Lord  Stanhope's  collection  of 
Stuart  Papers  is  now  introuvable  ; 
and  Mr  Ewald,  in  writing  the 
biography  of  Charles  Edward,  was 
obliged  to  borrow  the  editor's  own 
copy. 

We  must  first  give  the  history 
of  the  manuscript,  before  examin- 
ing Lord  Ailesbury's  confessions. 
In  1885  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury, 
at  the  request  of  Lord  Powis,  then 
President  of  the  Roxburghe  Club, 
sent  copies  of  his  ancestors'  papers 
to  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Buckley,  who 
filled,  very  admirably,  the  seat  of 
old  Dr  Dibdin  as  secretary.  The 
MS.  thus  copied  was  in  twelve 
small  quarto  volumes  of  a  hun- 
dred pages  each.  The  original 
MS.  was  begun  by  Lord  Ailes- 
bury, "  at  the  earnest  request 
of  my  dear  son,  the  Lord  Bruce," 
about  Christmas  1728.  Lord 
Ailesbury  was  then  at  Brussels, 
having  been  in  exile  for  thirty 
years.  "  It  was  a'  for  his  rightfu' 
king  he  left  fair  England's  strand." 
"  The  same  began  forty  years  com- 


1  "  Uncut,"  technically  used,  means  that  the  binder  has  not  shaved  down 
the  margins;  it  does  not  mean  that  the  paper-cutter  has  not  been  employed. 
Strangely  enough,  a  bibliophile  so  eminent  as  Scott  was  unaware,  as  he  shows, 
of  this  distinction. 
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plete  after  my  royal  master's  being 
walked  out  of  his  kingdom." 
"  Walked  out "  is  good,  and  ex- 
actly describes  the  manner  of 
James's  undignified  retreat.  Lord 
Ailesbury  "  renounces  the  name 
of  a  historian,  as  being  ignorant 
and  illiterate,"  and  writes  "all  out 
of  the  strength  of  memory."  "  I 
write  for  my  own  satisfaction,  and 
let  this  pass  for  a  sort  of  diary 
and  nothing  else.  ...  I  make  up 
for  defects  in  some  measure  by 
bringing  to  light  what  else  you 
would  never  know,  because  his- 
torians flatter,  and  most  often 
write  for  bread."  "  The  best  title 
I  can  give  is  a  DOMESTIC  DIARY  ; 
for  the  sincere  part,  I  answer." 
As  Mr  Buckley,  the  editor,  says, 
Lord  Ailesbury  was  "  a  thoroughly 
honest,  fearless,  and  truthful  man," 
with  a  passion,  now  singular,  for  a 
king  as  a  king,  but  with  a  mind 
and  temper  naturally  frank  and 
impartial.  He  died  abroad,  in 
1741,  at  the  age  of  ninety- three ; 
he  was  therefore  eighty  years  of 
age  when  he  began  his  memoirs. 
His  heart  is  buried  in  an  urn  at 
Maulden,  in  Bedfordshire.  By 
his  second  wife,  the  Comtesse  de 
Sannu,  he  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  Louisa  Maxim iliana,  wife 
of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and 
Queen  of  England,  sed  non  volun- 
tate  hominum. 

Let  us  now  see  what  history,  as 
represented  by  Macaulay,  has  to 
say  of  Lord  Ailesbury.  He  is 
mentioned l  as  having  written  a 
letter  on  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
of  which  a  fragment  was  printed 
in  '  The  European  Magazine  '  of 
April  1795.  "Ailesbury  calls  Bur- 
net  an  impostor."  "  JTis  not  the 
first  time  I  have  constrained  one 


to  call  me  knave,"  quoth  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek.2  "Yet  his 
own  narrative,"  Macaulay  goes  on, 
"  and  Burnet's,  will  not,  to  any 
candid  and  sensible  reader,  appear 
to  contradict  each  other."  Mac- 
aulay next  remarks  (iii.  33)  that 
"Ailesbury and  Dartmouth,  though 
vehement  Jacobites,  had  as  little 
scruple  about  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  as  they  afterwards  had 
about  breaking  it."  In  1690  (iii. 
586),  the  historian  observes  that 
"  gangs  "  of  conspirators,  who  pre- 
viously distrusted  each  other,  had 
drawn  into  a  confederacy,  when 
William  of  Orange  was  about  to 
leave  the  country  for  a  while. 
"  Clarendon,  who  had  refused  the 
oaths,  and  Ailesbury,  who  had 
dishonestly  taken  them,  were 
among  the  chief  traitors."  Ailes- 
bury, it  may  be  remarked,  had  a 
very  low  opinion  of  "  the  noble 
historian,"  Clarendon.  Again,  in 
1692  (iv.  343),  Ailesbury  appears 
as  violent  and  intolerant,  and  as 
"  narrowly  escaping  the  block " 
for  conspiracy  against  William. 
The  latest  mention  of  Ailesbury, 
in  connection  with  Porter  and  Sir 
John  Fen  wick's  affair,  will  be  com- 
pared, in  the  proper  place,  with 
Ailesbury's  own  narrative. 

Lord  Ailesbury  begins  his  Con- 
fessions by  averring  that  his  edu- 
cation had  been  neglected.  He 
was  neither  sent  to  school  nor  to 
college,  and  after  a  visit  to  Paris, 
was  married  early.  Then  "  my 
chief  study  was  to  examine  myself 
what  I  could  ever  be  good  for,  and 
what  not,  which  made  me  resolve 
to  be  assiduous  at  Court,  where 
learning  was  not  in  any  lustre, 
and  young  men  are  inclined  to 
vanity  more  or  less,  and  I  thought 


1  Edition  of  1855,  i.  439,  note. 

2  Ailesbury  says,  "  That  Dr  Burnet  had  learning  and  wit  I  knew  but  too  well. 
As  to  the  « History  of  his  Own  Times,'  I  could  give  him  the  lie  as  often  as  there 
are  pages  in  his  book." 
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a  Court  the  finest  way  of  living 
possible  ;  but  I  was,  in  some  course 
of  years  after,  much  of  a  contrary 
opinion."  He  was  fond  of  Charles, 
"the  good  king,"  and  Charles  of 
him  ;  "  but  on  his  death  all  my  joy 
in  a  Court  was  cut  off."  Lord 
Ailesbury  is  strong  on  the  duty  of 
self-examination  as  to  fitness  for 
appointments.  In  one  year  he 
saw  a  Lord  High  Admiral  whom 
sea-sickness  kept  off  the  sea,  a 
stupid  and  "  stuttering  "  President 
of  the  Council,  a  First  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury  who  could 
not  "tell  ten,"  and  "a  Secretary 
of  State  that  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  by  way  of  speaking." 
He  resolved,  then,  to  accept  no 
office  for  which  he  was  not  com- 
petent. He  next  turns  to  a 
theory  of  "  Whigism,"  "  which 
really  sprung  by  degrees  from  the 
discontent  of  noble  families ;  "  and 
gentry,  "  whose  ancestors  were 
sequestered,  decimated,  and  what 
not,  on  account  of  their  steadfast 
loyalties,"  unrewarded  by  Charles, 
and  unchronicled  by  Clarendon. 
Clarendon  always  gave  the  good 
king  bad  advice,  to  favour  his  foes, 
and  to  neglect  his  friends.  He 
chose  for  the  king  as  a  wife  Ca- 
therine of  Braganza,  "a  virtuous 
princess,  but  so  disagreeable  in 
many  respects  not  fit  to  mention, 
who  then  had  attained  to  twenty- 
five  years,  which,  for  a  Portuguese, 
is  equal  to  one  of  forty  in  our 
climate."  Clarendon  was  anxious 
that  Charles  should  have  no  legiti- 
mate child,  for  "  the  historian's 
daughter  was  married  to  the  heir- 
presumptive  of  the  crown,  and  his 
ambition  was  to  have  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  his  grandchildren." 
Charles  "  was  of  an  amorous  in- 
clination, chiefly  owing  to"  the 
ill  choice  of  his  consort.  He  could 
endure  a  gentle  remonstrance,  but 
informed  Dr  Hampton,  his  chap- 
lain, "  that  I  am  not  angry  for  to 


be  told  of  my  faults,  but  I  would 
have  it  done  in  a  gentlemanlike 
manner."  Burnet  has  misrepre- 
sented all  this :  "I  know  but  too 
well  what  my  two  good  kings  and 
masters  told  me  relating  to  him 
and  his  character."  Lord  Ailes- 
bury then  gives  his  reflections  on 
the  politics  of  Charles's  later  years. 
Of  the  Cabal,  Lord  Ailesbury 
speaks  in  bitter  terms :  "  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  flashy 
and  vain,  and  would  rather  lose 
his  friend — nay,  his  king — than 
his  jest.  He  turned  all  serious 
matters  into  ridicule,  and  'twas 
he  that  fetched  that  French  lady 
over  "  —  namely,  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth. 

As  to  Lauderdale,  Lord  Ailes- 
bury avenges  the  Covenanters  on 
his  memory.  Like  Claverhouse, 
in  *  Old  Mortality,'  he  recalls 
Lauderd ale's  part  in  the  Rebel- 
lion. Lauderdale  "  was  as  dis- 
agreeable in  his  conversation  as 
was  his  person :  his  head  was 
towards  that  of  a  Saracen,  fiery 
face,  and  his  tongue  too  big  for 
his  mouth,  and  his  pronunciation 
high  Scots — no  Highlander  like 
him ;  uttering  bald  jests  for  wit, 
and  repeating  good  ones  of  others, 
and  ever  spoiled  them  in  relating 
them,  which  delighted  the  good 
king  much.  ...  He  was  contin- 
ually putting  his  fingers  into  the 
king's  snuff-box,  which  obliged 
him  to  order  one  to  be  made 
which  he  wore  with  a  string  on 
his  wrist,  and  did  not  open,  but 
the  snuff  came  out  by  shaking." 
The  trick  which  the  king  played 
on  Lauderdale  with  a  double 
sillabub -glass  was  too  coarse  to 
be  repeated  here.  Lauderdale 
"  was  most  pernicious  to  the  king 
and  kingdoms,  and  to  his  native 
country  in  a  most  especial  manner. 
...  At  last,  by  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  those  that  had  the 
management  of  affairs  in  that  un- 
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happy  country,  a  small  and  short 
rebellion  broke  out,  but  it  was 
soon  quashed,  they  being  totally 
routed  and  dispersed  at  Bothwell 
Bridge."  As  for  Ashley,  he,  with 
Monmouth,  had  approached  Lord 
Ailesbury's  father  with  treason- 
able proposals,  as  early  as  twelve 
years  before  Charles's  death. 

Lord  Ailesbury  thinks  that,  just 
before  Charles  died,  his  affairs 
were  prosperous.  "  I  will  have 
no  more  parliaments,"  he  said ; 
"  for,  God  be  praised,  my  affairs 
are  in  so  good  a  posture  that  I 
have  no  occasion  to  ask  for  sup- 
plies. ...  A  king  of  England 
that  is  not  a  slave  to  five  hundred 
kings,  is  great  enough."  "  His 
heart  was  set  to  live  at  ease,  and 
that  his  subjects  might  live  under 
their  own  vine  and  fig-tree."  "  I 
will  have  by  ine  a  hundred  thou- 
sand guineas  in  my  strong-box," 
the  king  used  to  say ;  and  Lord 
Ailesbury  heard  that  "  there  was 
found  there  at  his  death  about 
sixty  thousand  pounds."  Con- 
cerning this  Burnet  says,  "  He  left 
behind  him  about  90,000  guineas, 
which  he  had  gathered  either  out 
of  the  privy  purse,  or  out  of  the 
money  which  was  sent  him  from 
France,  or  by  other  methods,  and 
which  he  had  kept  so  secretly  that 
no  person  whatsoever  knew  any- 
thing of  it."  Lord  Ailesbury  shows 
that  the  king  made  no  secret  of 
the  matter. 

Lord  Ailesbury,  as  he  admits, 
rambles  a  good  deal.  He  strays 
into  the  Popish  Plot,  and  tells  how 
the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury  "  had 
always  in  her  muff  little  pocket- 
pistols  loaden,  to  defend  her  from 
the  Papists,  being  instructed  by 
her  lord  and  master ;  and  most  tim- 
orous ladies  followed  her  fashion  " 
—a  very  dangerous  fashion.  As 
for  the  Popish  Plot,  "the  good 
king  that  had  a  penetrating  judg- 
ment never  believed  one  word  of 


all  their  plot,  but  dissembled  it, 
and  some  think  too  much ;  but 
when  that  audacious  villain,  Gates, 
would  have  brought  the  queen  into 
their  plot,  that  roused  the  king  out 
of  a  sort  of  state  lethargy."  Lord 
Ailesbury  thinks  that  the  inven- 
tors of  the  plot  probably  murdered 
Sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey  them- 
selves. Of  the  new  Privy  Council 
of  1679,  Charles  said  to  Lord  Ailes- 
bury, "  God's  fish  !  they  have  put 
a  set  of  men  about  me,  but  they 
shall  know  nothing ;  and  this  keep 
to  yourself."  "  Our  most  solitary 
sovereign "  was  thus  left  among 
persons  nearly  as  hostile  to  himself 
as  to  his  brother,  later  James  II. 
But  he,  who  "  knew  men  to  a 
hair,"  said,  "  Give  them  but  rope 
enough  and  they  will  hang  them- 
selves." When  the  king  dissolved 
at  Oxford,  the  Parliament,  which 
was  set  on  excluding  James  from 
the  succession,  Lord  Ailesbury  saw 
"  the  dreadful  faces  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  heard  their  loud  sighs." 
As  for  Charles,  while  putting  off 
his  robes,  he  touched  Lord  Ailes- 
bury on  the  shoulder,  saying, 
"  with  a  most  pleasing  and  cheer- 
ful countenance,  'I  am  now  a 
better  man  than  you  were  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  since;  you 
had  better  have  one  king  than  five 
hundred.'"  "  'Tis  my  opinion," 
adds  Lord  Ailesbury,  "that  the 
nation  is  ever  safe  when  the  coun- 
ties, cities,  &c.,  are  represented  by 
men  of  substance,  and  natives  of 
the  county  from  which  they  come ; 
and  never  safe  when  'tis  other- 
wise," as  in  our  happy  age  of  wan- 
dering "carpet-baggers."  Even 
in  his  own  day,  country  gentlemen 
were  ousted  by  "  purse  -  proud 
Cockneys." 

Lord  Ailesbury  now  roams  into 
Monmouth's  affairs,  beginning  at 
his  intrigue  with  Lady  Henrietta 
Went  worth.  "  The  poor  duke 
alleged  a  pretext,  very  airy  and 
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absurd,  that  he  was  married  so 
very  young  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  adoing,  and  that  my 
poor  Lady  Henrietta  Wentworth 
he  regarded  as  his  wife  before 
God;  and  she  was  as  visionary 
as  he  was.1  I  respect  her  memory 
so,  that  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  justify 
these  unheard-of  steps,  but  on  the 
contrary."  In  fact,  Lord  Ailes- 
bury  had  once  been  in  love,  it 
seems,  with  Lady  Henrietta,  but 
his  father  opposed  the  marriage, 
and  "  the  lover  sighed,  the  son 
obeyed,"  as  in  Gibbon's  case. 
"  This  unfortunate  lady  I  cannot 
forget,"  he  adds  pathetically.  Mon- 
mouth  was  in  hiding  for  his  share 
in  the  Whig  plot  at  Lady  Went- 
worth's,  and  Lord  Ailesbury,  when 
hunting  near  Toddington,  chanced 
to  pursue  a  stag  into  her  ladyship's 
park.  The  stag  swam  the  ponds. 
"  I  was  accidentally  thrown  out, 
and,  in  a  lane  beyond  the  park,  I 
saw  a  tall  man  in  a  country  habit, 
opening  a  gate  for  me.  I  took  no 
notice,  but,  casting  my  eye,  per- 
ceived it  was  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth,  who  was  so  indiscreetly 
mingled  with  the  crowd  at  the 
death  of  the  stag  very  soon  after." 
Lord  Ailesbury,  to  keep  his  father 
from  seeing  the  duke,  whom  he 
must,  in  duty,  have  arrested,  de- 
tained his  parent  with  a  flood  of 
talk,  "that  he  might  not  look 
about,  insomuch  that  he  told  me 
I  had  taken  a  large  morning's 
draught."  It  is  a  curious  and 
dramatic  scene.  The  child  of 
Charles,  accused  of  conspiracy 
against  his  father,  lurking  in  the 
house  of  his  mistress's  mother,  is 
attracted  into  the  park  by  the 
music  of  the  hounds,  and  there 
recognised,  and  is  saved  by  the 
very  man  who  had  wished  to 
marry  the  lady  with  whom  Mon- 
mouth  was  living  in  sin — the  lady 


whom  the  narrator,  though  so 
happy  in  his  married  life,  "  can 
never  forget,"  not  after  all  these 
many  years. 

Monrnouth  easily  made  his  peace 
with  Charles.  He  was  conveyed 
into  the  rooms  of  his  old  gover- 
ness, Mrs  Croft,  at  Whitehall. 
There  he  "  prostrated  himself  at 
the  king's  feet,  and  melted  his 
tender  heart."  He  was  to  pros- 
trate himself  at  another  king's 
feet  in  vain,  and  to  sue  for  "  grace 
at  a  graceless  face ; "  yet  Lord  Ailes- 
bury says  that  James  "  pardoned, 
if  one  may  term  it  so,  to  a  vice." 
As  the  duke  left  Charles,  after 
gaining  his  pardon,  he  was  seen 
by  Colonel  Griffin,  who  ran  to  the 
king  with  the  news.  "  The  duke 
was  in  Court,  and  if  guards  were 
sent  they  might  easily  take  him." 
The  king  answered,  with  a  dis- 
dainful look,  "  You  are  a  fool ; 
James  is  at  Brussels."  "  After 
that  officiousness  he  could  never 
bear  the  sight  of  him."  Charles 
was  grateful  to  Lord  Ailesbury  for 
having  kept  Monmouth's  hiding- 
place  secret.  Monmouth  had 
signed  a  confession,  and  had  ac- 
knowledged the  validity  of  the  evi- 
dence against  Lord  Russel.  His 
partisans,  denying  that  he  had 
ever  signed  this  document,  com- 
pelled him  to  try  to  recover  it. 
He  was  so  importunate  that  the 
king,  with  great  warmth,  bade 
Lord  Halifax  give  back  the  paper, 

"and  bid  him  go  to  .     This 

is  authentic,  and  of  my  certain 
knowledge."  It  was  thus  that 
Monmouth  "  gave  new  offence,"  as 
Macaulay  puts  it,  to  a  king  who, 
says  Lord  Ailesbury,  "  was  never 
known  to  be  in  such  a  passion." 
Monmouth  did  not  go  so  far  as 
the  royal  and  paternal  irritation 
had  indicated.  Accompanied  by 
Lady  Henrietta,  he  betook  himself 


1  "While  a  child  he  had  been  married  to  another  child." — Macaulay. 
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to  Brussels.  Lord  Ailesbury,  for 
his  conduct  in  the  affair,  was  made 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber. 

"  We  breathed  nothing  but  peace 
and  happiness,"  he  says,  "  till 
Monday,  Jan.  26,  1684.  In  that 
week  the  king  had  blistered  his 
heel,  and  could  not  take  his  usual 
exercise  in  St  James's  Park  or 
Arlington  Garden.  On  Sunday 
he  was  unusually  well,  and  made 
a  hearty  supper,  eating  one  or  two 
goose-eggs,  "  very  hard  of  digest- 
ion." Burnet  says  "he  ate  little 
all  day."  He  went  on  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth's,  though 
he  was  wearying  of  her.  There 
Lord  Ailesbury  found  him  "in 
most  charming  humour."  As  Lord 
Ailesbury,  on  his  return,  lighted 
him  to  his  bedroom  door,  the 
candle  went  out,  though  there  was 
no  draught.  The  page  shook  a 
superstitious  head  at  this  omen. 
Charles  then  withdrew  to  a  private 
room,  where  Lord  Ailesbury,  Henry 
Killigrew,  and  he  were  very  merry. 
The  king  invited  Ailesbury  to  Win- 
chester, where,  he  said,  "  I  shall  be 
so  happy  this  week  as  to  have  my 
house  covered  with  lead."  "And 
God  knows  the  Saturday  following 
he  was  put  into  his  coffin."  Here 
follows  Lord  Ailesbury's  narrative 
of  the  king's  final  illness.  Already 
he  had  suffered  two  slight  shocks 
of  apoplexy. 

"  The  king  always  lying  in  his  own 
bedchamber,  we  had  a  bed  placed 
each  night  to  be  near  him  ;  and  when 
the  page  of  the  back- stairs  lighted  us 
from  the  room  where  we  undressed, 
on  his  retiring  we  shut  up  the  door 
on  the  inside  with  a  brass  knob,  and 
so  went  to  bed.  Several  circum- 
stances made  the  lodging  very  un- 
easy,— the  great  grate  being  filled  with 
Scotch  coal  that  burnt  all  night,  a 
dozen  dogs  that  came  to  our  bed,  and 
several  pendulums  that  struck  at  the 
half -quarter,  and  all  not  going  alike  ; 
it  was  a  continual  chiming.  The 
king  being  constantly  used  to  it,  it 
was  habitual.  I,  sleeping  but  indiffer- 


ently, perceived  that  the  king  turned 
himself  sometimes,  not  usual  for  him  ; 
he  always  called  in  the  morning  of 
himself  ;  I  heard  his  voice,  but  dis- 
covered not  any  imperfection.  We 
had  the  liberty  to  go  to  his  bedside 
in  the  morning  before  anybody  came 
in,  and  might  entertain  him  with 
discourse  at  pleasure,  and  ask  of  him 
anything.  Unfortunately  a  certain 
modesty  possessed  me,  and  besides  we 
had  his  ear  whenever  we  pleased. 
So  I  arose,  and  turned  back  the 
brass  knob,  and  the  under  ones  came 
in  to  make  the  fire,  and  I  retired  to 
dress  myself  in  our  room. 

"  Passing  by  in  the  next  room  to 
the  bedchamber,  I  found  there  the 
physicians  and  chirurgeons  that  at- 
tended to  visit  his  heel.  Mr  Eobert 
Howard,  a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber, 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  how  the 
king  had  slept,  and  if  quietly  ?  I  told 
him  that  he  had  turned  sometimes. 
'  Lord  ! '  said  he,  '  that  is  an  ill  mark, 
and  contrary  to  his  custom '  ;  and 
then  told  me  that  at  rising  he  could 
not,  or  would  not,  say  one  word,  that 
he  was  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  gone  to 
his  private  closet.  On  which  I  came 
away  presently,  and  sent  in  Mr  Chif- 
fins,  the  first  page  of  the  back-stairs 
and  keeper  of  his  closet,  for  to  beg 
him  to  come  to  his  chamber,  for  a 
more  bitter  morning  I  never  felt,  and 
he  only  in  his  night-gown.  Mr  Chif- 
fins  telling  me  he  minded  not  what 
he  said,  I  sent  him  in  again  (for  no 
other  had  that  liberty),  on  which  he 
came  out  pale  and  wan,  and  had  not 
the  liberty  of  his  tongue,  for  the  Earl 
of  Craven,  colonel  of  the  foot-guards, 
being  there  to  take  the  word,  he 
showed  him  the  paper  where  the 
days  of  the  month  were  set  down 
with  the  word  ;  and  others  spoke  to 
him,  but  he  answered  nothing.  It 
being  shaving  day,  his  barber  told 
him  all  was  ready.  He  always  sat 
with  his  knees  against  the  window, 
and  the  barber  having  fixed  the  linen 
011  one  side,  went  behind  the  chair 
to  do  the  same  on  the  other,  and  I, 
standing  close  to  the  chair,  he  fell 
into  my  arms  in  the  most  violent  fit 
of  apoplexy.  Dr  King,  that  had  been 
a  chirurgeon,  happened  to  be  in  the 
room  of  his  own  accord,  the  rest 
having  retired  before.  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  lancets,  and  he  replying 
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lie  had,  I  ordered  him  to  bleed  the 
king  without  delay,  which  he  did  ; 
and,  perceiving  the  blood,  I  went  to 
fetch  the  Duke  of  York,  who  came  so 
on  the  instant,  that  he  had  one  shoe 
and  one  slipper.  At  my  return  with 
the  duke,  the  king  was  in  bed,  and 
in  a  pretty  good  state,  and  going  on 
the  contrary  side  where  the  duke  was, 
he  perceiving  me,  took  me  fast  by  the 
hand,  saying,  '  I  see  you  love  me  dying 
as  well  as  living,'  and  thanked  me 
heartily  for  the  orders  I  gave  Dr 
King  (who  was  knighted  for  that 
service)  to  bleed  him,  as  also  for 
sending  Mr  Chiffins  to  persuade  him 
to  come  out  of  his  closet ;  and  then 
told  me  that  he  found  himself  not 
well,  and  that  he  went  to  take  some 
of  his  drops,  commonly  called  the 
1  King's  Drops,'  and  that  he  walked 
about  hoping  to  be  better,  but  on  my 
solicitations  he  came  down,  for  there 
were  three  or  four  steps  coming  out 
of  the  closet,  and  he  said  that  com- 
ing down  his  head  turned  round, 
and  he  was  in  danger  of  falling.  I 
have  been  so  prolix  in  this  account, 
by  reason  that  it  hath  been  so  mali- 
ciously and  with  that  malignine  in- 
dustry spread  about,  that  the  king 
had  been  poisoned ;  and  those  in- 
venting devils  would  have  brought 
me  into  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and  on 
the  Monday  the  king  was  seemingly 
recovered  by  that  bleeding.  The 
whole  town  and  city  sung  my  praises 
for  being  the  sole  instrument  by  the 
orders  I  gave  Dr  King,  so  little  must 
one  regard  what  they  call  the  cry  of 
the  people.  The  queen  came  forth- 
with to  the  king,  and  her  concern 
and  deportment  was  beyond  what  I 
can  describe.  He  continued  so  well 
on  Tuesday,  the  next  day,  that  the 
messengers  were  sent  into  every 
county  for  to  carry  the  happy  news ; 
but  God  knows  the  joy  was  not  last- 
ing, for  on  Wednesday  in  the  evening 
he  fell  into  a  cold  sweat,  and  the 
physicians  declared  he  was  in  immi- 
nent danger." 

In  this  account  Ailesbury  says, 
"  The  queen  came  forthwith  to  the 


king."  In  his  letter  in  the  '  Euro- 
pean Magazine'  (xxvii.  22)  he 
writes  :  "  My  good  king  and  master 
falling  upon  me  in  his  fit,  I  ordered 
him  to  be  blooded,  and  then  I  went 
to  fetch  the  Duke  of  York.  When 
we  came  to  the  bedside,  we  found 
the  queen  there ;  and  the  impostor 
[Burnet]  says  it  was  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth."  But  Burnet  is 
not  speaking  of  the  same  day,  the 
first  of  the  king's  fatal  illness, 
so  there  is  no  real  contradiction. 
Burnet,  of  course,  leans  to  the 
childish  theory  of  poison. 

On  Thursday,  Bishop- Ken,  who 
had  "  a  voice  like  a  nightingale  for 
the  sweetness  of  it,"  was  sent  to 
bid  the  king  hear  the  Bishops  ad- 
dress him  on  his  imminent  peril. 
He  put  them  off  with  grace  and 
good-humour.  About  10  P.M.  on 
Friday,  the  Duke  of  York  brought 
in  Father  Huddleston  by  a  private 
stair.  This  was  he  who  helped  to 
hide  the  king  at  Boscobel,  and 
who  was  exempted  from  decrees 
of  banishment  against  Catholic 
priests.  The  king  cried,  "  '  You 
that  saved  my  body  is  now  come 
to  save  my  soul.'  This  is  literally 
true,  as  a  Christian."  In  Macaulay 
the  remark  is  attributed  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  "The  king  made 
a  general  confession,  with  a  most 
hearty,  true,  and  sincere  repent- 
ance, weeping  and  bewailing  his 
sins,  and  he  received  what  is  called 
all  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and 
like  a  true  and  hearty  penitent, 
and  just  at  high  water  and  full 
moon  at  noon,  he  expired ;  .  .  . 
and  to  this  hour  I  bewail  my  loss 
and  that  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
God's  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in 
heaven ! " l 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Ailesbury  was  sincerely  attached 


1  James's  version  of  what  occurred  at  Charles's  death  is  given  in  two  volumes 
of  Stuart  papers,  chiefly  letters  from  the  queen,  published  two  years  ago  by  the 
K-oxburghe  Club.  Ailesbury  was  not  present  in  the  bedchamber. 
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to  Charles.  His  sketch  of  his 
character  is  apologetic.  The  king, 
from  his  disturbed  youth,  had  no 
opportunity  to  study  books.  From 
the  age  of  ten  he  was  never  "well 
settled  nor  his  mind  at  ease.  His 
natural  parts  were  excellent ;  his 
marriage  was  his  great  misfortune." 
"The  Holy  Scriptures  he  had 
read,  and  reasoned  most  well  on 
them,  but  always  lamented  that 
common  and  ignorant  persons  were 
allowed  to  read  them,  and  that 
this  liberty  was  the  rise  of  all  our 
sects,  each  interpreting  according 
to  their  vile  notions,  and  to  ac- 
complish their  horrible  wicked- 
nesses." From  a  private  gallery, 
in  chapel,  the  king  used  to  watch 
the  maids  of  honour  "laugh  out- 
right to  hear  the  chaplain-in-wait- 
ing  read  some  chapters  of  St  Paul's 
epistles  relating  to  marriage  and 
constancy,  and  I  was  eyewitness." 
"  No  prince  was  ever  so  diverting 
and  amusing  as  the  king.  .  .  .  He 
could  not  say  a  hard  word  to  any 
one,"  a  grace  also  attributed  by 
Lord  Ailesbury  to  Marlborough. 
Once,  on  a  bowling-green,  Charles 
described  to  his  courtiers  the  char- 
acter of  "  trimmers."  "  Did  you 
ever  see  such  guilty  and  hanging 
faces  as  they  made  while  I  was 
drawing  their  pictures  1 "  he  said 
to  Lord  Ailesbury.  "  He  was  a 
great  master  of  kingcraft,  and  I 
wish  to  God  that  his  royal  father 
and  brother  had  been  endowed 
with  the  same  talent."  He  never 
believed  in  Gates,  and  signed 
death-warrants  of  the  innocent 
"  with  tears."  He  was  "  the  best 
king  that  ever  reigned  over  us," 
cries  Lord  Ailesbury.  He  was 
"lecherous  and  treacherous,"  as 


the  Covenanters  truly  said,  but 
— he  was  good-natured  and  witty, 
and  a  pleasant  companion,  in  these 
matters  a  great  contrast  to  his 
glum  successor.1 

Lord  Ailesbury  had  no  great 
reason  to  love  James,  for  Roches- 
ter at  once  ousted  him  from  his 
place  at  Court.  Nevertheless  he 
used  his  influence  to  return  Tory 
members,  and  was  well  received 
therefore  by  the  king.  His  char- 
acter of  James  lays  stress  on  the 
king's  affection  for  the  navy. 
"Our  fleet  is  our  bulwark,"  the 
king  said,  "  and  therefore  every 
true  Englishman  ought  to  wish 
the  prosperity  of  it."  He  ap- 
plauds James's  confidence  in  "  my 
good  and  ancient  friend,  Mr 
Samuel  Pepys,  and  England  never 
produced  such  another  in  his 
station."  Readers  of  Macaulay 
will  scarcely  believe  that  "the 
king  had  a  true  English  spirit, 
and  looked  on  the  French  ambas- 
sador, M.  Barillon,  very  coldly.  .  .  . 
He  had  not  the  least  influence." 
Barillon's  own  memoirs  hardly 
corroborate  this  bold  statement. 
What  pleased  Lord  Ailesbury 
most  was  James's  dislike  of  the 
land-tax  later  imposed  by  William 
of  Grange.  "  *  Lay  it  on  luxury,' 
the  king  said,  'as  chocolate,  tea, 
coffee,  and '  (with  warmth)  '  as 
wine '  (for  he  was  a  most  sober 
prince).  'Who  obliges  people  to 
make  themselves  drunk  ?  But,  if 
they  will  drink,  let  them  pay  for 
it ! ' '  For  his  part,  Ailesbury 
called  the  Tories  together,  before 
Parliament  met,  at  the  Fountain 
Tavern,  and  there  announced  the 
king's  wishes,  and  proposed  Sir 
John  Trevor  as  Speaker.  In  the 


1  Lord  Ailesbury  declares  that  the  king  never  repeated  his  stories.  "  In  re- 
citing, he  was  never  known  to  relate  the  same  thing."  Burnet  says  all  who 
knewjiim  were  wearied  by  his  old  stories,  and  "when  he  entered  on  them, 
they  usually  withdrew."  Perhaps  he  had  not  exhausted  his  collection  in  Lord 
Ailesbury 's  presence. 
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House,  to  relieve  the  West  India 
trade  from  heavy  taxes,  he  pro- 
posed a  tax  on  new  ground-rents 
in  London.  Macaulay  denounces 
this  idea  as  "  aristocratic,"  but 
who  can  defend  the  prodigious 
"  spreading  of  the  hideous  town," 
which  the  tax  was  intended  to 
check.  The  king  was  prepossessed 
against  Lord  AiJesbury,and  treated 
him  rudely — "on  which  I  told  one, 
and,  God  forgive  me,  with  an  oath, 
that  it  was  too  much."  Ailesbury 
retired  to  his  lands,  and  did  not 
return  to  Court  till  he  was  "  in  a 
manner  sent  for." 

He  now  passes  to  Monmouth's 
landing.  Ailesbury  was  sent  from 
the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  to  pray 
them  to  sit  while  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  Monmouth  was  passed. 
He  left  the  House  to  avoid  carry- 
ing the  bill  to  the  Lords,—"  I 
loving  the  duke  so  much  as  my 
king's  natural  son,  but  not  as  my 
own  king  and  sovereign."  Ailes- 
bury, in  dudgeon  with  James,  and 
in  grief  for  his  own  son's  death, 
stayed  inactive  in  the  country, 
while  an  army  against  Monmouth 
was  being  raised.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  won  over,  and  made  his 
father  Lord  Chamberlain.  He 
also  apologised  to  Ailesbury  for 
his  rudeness,  admitting  that  he 
had  been  prejudiced  against  him 
by  false  tales.  From  his  private 
affairs  Ailesbury  turns  again  to 
Monmouth's  fortunes.  He  had 
lived  at  Brussels  "with  that  un- 
fortunate lady  whom  I  lament  to 
this  hour,"  and  had  told  the  Mar- 
quis of  Grana  that  she  was  his 
wife.  The  marquis,  then  governor 
of  the  Low  Countries,  sent  his 
daughter  to  visit  Lady  Henrietta. 
Afterwards,  learning  that  Mon- 
mouth had  lied,  he  took  the  duke 
by  the  button,  and  said,  "  My  lord, 
you  have  deceived  me,  and  when- 
ever I  am  recalled  from  this  station, 
I  will  cut  your  throat,  or  you  shall 


mine."  Monmouth  was  at  a  ball 
on  the  night  of  his  father's  death. 
In  all  respects  he  caused  scandals, 
which  did  not  distress  the  con- 
science of  William  of  Orange,  to 
whom  he  divulged  all  his  plans, 
"  agreeable  to  his  very  weak  head." 
William  promptly  sent  Bentinck 
with  the  news  to  James, — "  not  out 
of  affection,  but  to  have  the  duke 
sacrificed,  who  was  his  rival,  and 
personally  much  more  beloved  in 
the  nation  generally."  The  story 
of  the  conference  between  William 
and  Monmouth  was  told  to  Ailes- 
bury by  "a  page,  who  attended 
without."  The  evidence  is  not 
particularly  excellent.  Another 
story  Lord  Ailesbury  tells  on  Fer- 
guson's evidence.  Before  Mon- 
mouth landed  at  Lyme,  he  in- 
formed Ferguson  that  he  had 
already  promised  the  place  of 
Prime  Minister  "  to  the  same  per- 
son who  then  was  at  Court  dig- 
nified with  the  same  employment " 
— that  is,  Sunderland !  Lord  Ailes- 
bury's  story  of  Sunderland's  com- 
plicity in  Monmouth's  plot,  though 
told  only  on  Ferguson's  evidence, 
agrees  with  the  very  remarkable 
anecdote  in  Singers's  *  Clarendon 
Correspondence'  (i.  144).  Mon- 
mouth, when  in  the  Tower,  gave 
Colonel  Scott  a  letter  for  James. 
In  this  letter  he  probably  de- 
nounced Sunderland  as  his  accom- 
plice. Colonel  Scott  took  it  to 
Court,  where  Sunderland  informed 
him  that  he  could  not  see  the 
king,  who  was  in  his  shirt,  but 
that  he,  Sunderland,  would  leave 
the  bedroom  door  open,  and  give 
the  letter  into  the  king's  hands. 
At  St  Germains,  after  the  Revo- 
lution, James  told  Colonel  Scott 
that  "as  I  am  a  living  man,  I 
never  saw  that  letter." 

If  we  can  accept  Lord  Ailes- 
bury's  theory,  Sunderland  was  at 
once  responsible  for  Monmouth's 
rebellion  and  for  James's  refusal 
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to  pardon  Monmouth.  Sunder- 
land  gave  the  Jacobites  good  cause 
to  hate  him,  and  to  invent  legends 
against  him.  Yet  he  was  emphati- 
cally capable  de  tout,  and  the 
anecdotes  of  Ferguson  and  of 
Colonel  Scott  bear  each  other  out, 
as  far  as  they  go. 

Lord  Ailesbury  seemed  fated  to 
meet  Monmouth  in  strange  cir- 
cumstances. He  landed  at  the 
same  moment  as  Monmouth  was 
taken  to  the  privy  stairs  at  White- 
hall. "  I  saw  him  led  up  the 
other  stairs  on  the  Westminster 
side,  lean  and  pale,  and  with  a 
disconsolate  physiognomy,  with 
soldiers  with  pistols  in  their  hands. 
The  yeomen  of  the  guard  were 
posted,  and  I  got  behind  one  of 
them  that  he  should  not  perceive 
me,  and  I  wished  heartily  and 
often  since  that  I  had  not  seen 
him,  for  I  could  never  get  him 
out  of  my  mind  for  years,  I  so 
loved  him  personally." 

Monmouth  wept  at  James's  feet, 
"  insomuch  that  the  king's  heart 
was  melted ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  minister,  who  certainly  had 
been  tossed  over  in  the  room  of 
the  duke,  he  had  been  pardoned. 
.  .  .  The  minister  finding  the 
king's  heart  melted,  he  told  his 
majesty  he  ought  not  to  converse 
with  traitors." 

Monmouth,  at  the  last,  main- 
tained that  Lady  Henrietta  was 
his  wife  before  heaven.  He  sent 
to  her  a  small  parcel  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ely.  The  poor  lady  swooned, 
and,  recovering,  exclaimed,  "  Good 
God  !  had  that  poor  man  nothing 
to  think  of  but  of  me?"  "And 
what  was  in  the  paper  was  a 
charm  :  he  was  so  weak  as  to  have 
many  found  about  him." 

Concerning  the  cruelties  in  the 
suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion, Lord  Ailesbury  speaks  with 
natural  indignation.  Kirke,  he 
says,  died  the  death  of  Herod, 


"  eaten  up  alive  by  vermin."  As 
for  Jeffrey,  "  the  king  protested 
to  me  that  he  abhorred  what 
had  passed  in  that  commission." 
But  he  did  nothing  to  prevent 
it,  and  Ailesbury,  knowing  his 
temper,  dared  not  offer  the  ad- 
vice that  was  "  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue." 

In  October  1685  Lord  Ailes- 
bury's  father  died.  His  last  words 
were :  "  Dear  son,  you  will  see 
melancholy  days.  God  be  thanked, 
I  shall  not."  The  days  sensibly 
darkened  when  James  met  his 
Parliament  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  wanted  a  standing 
army,  and  that  he  had  appointed 
some  eighty  Catholic  officers,  who 
refused  the  tests.  Lord  Ailesbury 
attributes  this  illegal  action,  and 
this  most  impolitic  speech,  which 
at  once  turned  a  subservient  into 
a  hostile  Parliament,  to  Sunder- 
land.  After  the  Revolution,  Sir 
John  Cochrane  asked  Sunderland 
why  he  had  given  such  evil  ad- 
vice 1  "  He  replied,  with  a  sneer, 
that  but  for  those  counsels  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  never  landed 
and  succeeded."  "  On  which," 
says  Lord  Ailesbury,  "  Sir  John 
told  me  that  he  was  struck  dumb 
with  abhorrence."  Macaulay  re- 
marks that  this  view  of  Sunder- 
land's  policy  "  rests  on  no  evidence 
whatever."  His  reply  to  Cochrane, 
if  Macaulay  is  right,  was  probably 
a  mere  piece  of  cynicism.  Lord 
Ailesbury  also  mentions  the  well- 
known  scandal  about  Sunderland's 
intrigues  with  William  of  Orange, 
through  Lady  Sunderland  and  her 
lover,  Henry  Sydney.  Whether 
James  acted  "  agreeable  to  his 
very  weak  head,"  or  in  obedience 
to  Sunderland,  his  speech  staggered 
the  loyal  and  landed  Catholics.  Old 
Lord  Bellasis  said  to  Ailesbury, 
"  My  dear  lord,  who  could  be  the 
f  ramer  of  this  speech  1  I  date  my 
ruin  and  that  of  all  my  persuasion 
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from  this  day."1  The  Commons 
sent  an  address  of  remonstrance 
to  the  king,  who  replied,  "What 
I  have  done  I  will  stand  by." 
Lord  Ailesbury  carried  the  sword 
on  this  occasion,  and  he  writes  : 
"  I  was  so  struck  that,  the  sword 
being  heavy,  I  could  scarce  keep 
it  up."  As  every  one  knows,  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued,  then 
dissolved,  "  and  we  had  no  more 
during  the  king's  being  in  the 
kingdom." 

As  for  James's  later  follies  and 
misdeeds,  his  claim  of  power  to 
dispense  with  laws,  his  filling 
ecclesiastical  and  military  posts 
with  Catholics,  Lord  Ailesbury 
puts  all  down  to  Sunderland  and 
the  Jesuit  Petre.  The  king  he 
calls  "  the  most  honest  and  sincere 
man  that  I  ever  knew,"  but  admits 
his  lack  of  kingcraft,  his  amorous- 
ness, and  his  indisposition  for  "the 
genteel  part  of  love-making."  Lord 
Ailesbury  sees,  as  the  respectable 
Catholics  saw,  the  violence  and 
perfidy  of  James's  policy.  But 
he  shuts  his  eyes  to  this,  as  well 
as  he  may,  and  makes  Sunderland 
the  king's  whipping-boy.  The 
queen  tried  to  convert  Lord  Ailes- 
bury, who  gratefully  and  respect- 
fully declined.  "  God  be  praised, 
during  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
I  never  did  one  action  but  accord- 
ing to  a  principle  of  conscience." 
"  In  wretched  hands  that  good  and 
well-meaning  king  was,  and  so  they 
brought  him  to  his  ruin,"  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  burden  of  Lord  Ailes- 
bury's  meditations.  As  for  the 
king's  new  president  of  Magdalene, 
Farmer,  "he  was  dead  drunk  at 
Banbury  when  the  news  came 
there  of  his  being  nominated  presi- 
dent of  that  noble  college."  "I 
humbly  (bending  on  my  knee)  be- 
sought the  king  not  to  touch  the 
freehold  of  the  clergy,  for  that 


priests  of  all  religions  were  the 
same  as  to  matters  of  interest,  and 
if  you  pinch  them  they  will  return 
it  fourfold — as  was  found  in  the 
sequel.  Sir,  if  you  will  have  a 
Romish  college,  found  one,  although 
it  will  be  against  the  laws,  rather 
than  take  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  others  in  possession." 
Ailesbury  himself  offered  £1000  to- 
wards such  a  new  foundation,  "  but 
to  my  grief  I  found  my  representa- 
tions to  little  purpose.  And  now 
to  come  to  the  finishing  stroke. 
The  bishops  must  be  the  victims." 
James's  illegal  proclamation  "  was 
infused  into  him  "  by  Sunderland 
and  Petre.  The  same  excuse 
covers  the  famous  "Three  Ques- 
tions "  which  Lord  Ailesbury 
placed  before  the  gentry  of  his 
county,  without  disguising  his  dis- 
approbation. 

The  insolences  and  iniquities  of 
James  might  have  been  endured,  in 
the  expectation  that  he  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  Protestant  queen. 
But  his  son  was  born,  and  the 
country  had  made  up  its  mind 
that  the  birth  would  be  a  Jesuit 
farce, — that  a  child  would  be  im- 
posed on  them.  "  None  but  rogues 
invented  that  calumny,  and  fools 
came  into  that  vile  and  calumnious 
belief,"  says  Lord  Ailesbury.  Still, 
rogues  and  fools  poll  a  very  heavy 
vote.  "  From  the  month  of  No- 
vember until  few  days  before  the 
delivery,"  says  Lord  Ailesbury,  "  1 
had  the  honour  to  play  at  cards 
with  the  queen  every  night ;  .  .  . 
and  for  her  physiognomy  I  defy 
any  one  to  counterfeit  it."  The 
princess  Anne  was  absent  at  Bath 
when  the  child  was  born.  James 
was  said  to  have  sent  her  there  to 
keep  her  out  of  the  way.  Lord 
Ailesbury  maintains  that  she  really 
left  London  and  went  to  Bath  on 
the  advice  of  Lady  Churchill  and 


1  Compare  Macaulay,  ii.  47. 
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Lady  Fitzhardinge,  "  that  she 
might  not  be  an  eyewitness  of 
the  birth  of  her  brother,"  and 
they  circulated  a  false  tale  that 
she  was  urged  to  go  thither  by 
the  king. 

Disgusted  by  the  course  of  af- 
fairs, Ailesbury  went  to  resign  his 
commission  as  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  king,  however,  under  oath  of 
secrecy,  told  Ailesbury  of  the  great 
preparations  being  made  against 
him  in  Holland,  and  asked  if  he 
would  desert  him  in  such  a  peril. 
The  loyal  Ailesbury,  kneeling, 
swore  he  would  die  for  the  king, 
and,  of  course,  retained  his  com- 
mission. What  other  course  was 
open  to  a  man  of  honour  1  He 
never  regretted  that  moment,  for, 
had  he  resigned,  he  would  have 
been  suspected  of  complicity  with 
the  Dutch  party.  "  I  could  not 
change  my  king  as  one  does  a 
suit  of  clothes."  The  Duke  of 
Ormond,  indeed,  sent  for  Ailes- 
bury, and  was  on  the  point  of 
asking  him  to  join  "  the  Orange 
party,"  but  was  dissuaded,  almost 
in  the  act  of  speaking,  by  Mr 
Maule. 

The  Dutch  expedition  was 
equipped,  the  French  king  of- 
fered that  aid  .which  James  was 
foolish  enough  to  refuse.  And 
why  did  he  refuse  that  which  his 
son  and  his  grandson  so  often 
prayed  for  in  vain  1  Sunder- 
land,  as  usual,  "was  in  the  bot- 
tom of  this  :  it  was  by  his  treach- 
erous advice  that  the  offered  aid 
of  Louis  was  declined."  This  Lord 
Ailesbury  gives  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  Skeltan  or  Skelton  — that 
is,  Colonel  Skelton,  James's  agent 
at  the  Hague :  he  adds  that  Sun- 
derland  was  disgraced  because  the 
king  had  discovered  his  villany. 
Meanwhile  the  storm  grew  blacker, 
and  James  did  nothing  practical. 
Ailesbury  and  Feversham,  on  their 
knees,  implored  him  to  "  clap  up 


seven   or   eight   of   the   heads   of 
the  conspirators  " — the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  Ormond,  Grafton,  Lord 
Churchill,     Kirke,      and     others. 
"  But  it  was  found,   and  fatally, 
that  the  king  could  not  resolve." 
At  last  he  set  out  for  Salisbury. 
Here    a    very    sad    circumstance 
occurred.     He  did  not  take  Lord 
Ailesbury  in  the  royal  coach!    Our 
hero  was  ousted  by  Peterborough. 
Lord   Ailesbury   displayed    a   fine 
spirit,  and  when  he  arrived  in  Salis- 
bury the  day  after  the  king,  was 
embraced  by  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bedchamber,  "  for  my  firmity 
in  the  support  of  our  undoubted 
privilege."     Here,    indeed,   is    an- 
cient   loyalty.      This    gentleman, 
though  deprived  of  a  seat  in  the 
royal    coach,     never    dreamed    of 
going  over  to  William.     He  should 
have  been  made  Groom  of  the  Pos- 
set.   Less  honourable  was  Church- 
ill.    The    royal   nose    chanced   to 
bleed  freely  on  the  day  when  Ailes- 
bury joined  him.     The  doctor  put 
a  cold  key  down  the  back  of  his 
majesty's   neck,   and  forbade  him 
to  lead   his    army  to  Warminster 
next  day,  when  "  it  was  designed 
by  a  general  that  afterwards  made 
much  noise  in   the  world  for   to 
have    delivered    him    up    to    the 
Prince  of  Orange.    .    .    .    All  this 
is  on  my  own  certain  knowledge." 
Next  day  Churchill  and  Grafton 
went   over   to    the    Dutch.       The 
king  returned  to  London.     Peter- 
borough  went   in   his    coach    and 
Lord  Ailesbury  got  wet.     But  he 
never  deserted  his  sovereign.     At 
Andover  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
and  Ormond  forsook   him.     Then 
Anne,  with    Lady  Churchill    and 
Lady  Hardinge,  rushed  off,  and 

"  Left  a  man  undone, 
To  his  fate," 

as  Burns  advises.  The  king  dallied 
in  town  for  a  fortnight,  and  then 
sent  the  queen  with  her  child  to 
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France,  on  a  Sunday,  at  midnight. 
On  Monday  Mr  Charles  Bertie 
came,  and  offered  to  raise  three 
or  four  thousand  horsemen  that 
would  strike  for  the  king.  Ailes- 
bury, who  carried  Bertie's  pro- 
posal to  James,  had  heard  that  the 
king  meditated  flight.  James  de- 
clared that  it  was  "  a  coffee-house 
report."  Ailesbury  replied  that 
he  knew  the  king  was  to  ride  Bay 
Ailesbury  ;  that  his  equerry,  page, 
and  Dick  Smith,  his  groom,  were 
ready.  Then  the  king  equivo- 
cated, and  Ailesbury  actually  re- 
proached him  with  that  business 
of  the  coach.  He  then  implored 
James  to  mount  and  march,  with 
four  thousand  faithful  troops,  to 
Nottingham,  where  Anne  was.  If 
not,  march  to  York,  seize  Berwick, 
and  secure  Scotland,  where  Claver- 
house  would  have  been  at  his  side. 
Later,  Danby,  who  was  lying  at 
York  with  a  rough  levy  of  Orange- 
ists,  asked  Ailesbury  in  later  years 
"  what  the  devil  he  had  meant  by 
this  advice  ? "  "  To  knock  you  on 
the  head  in  the  first  place,  if  you 
had  resisted.  And  what  course 
would  you  have  taken  1"  "  What 
course !  to  submit  ourselves  and 
crave  pardon." 

Ailesbury's  advice  was  spirited, 
Charles  Edward  would  not  have 
needed  it.  But  James  fled  like  a 
thief  in  the  night.  He  might 
have  fought,  and  might  have  fal- 
len by  the  side  of  Dundee,  but  he 
ran  away.  There  was  a  meeting 
at  the  Guildhall.  Even  Ailesbury 
signed  a  request  to  William  to  ad- 
vance. The  king  had  left  no  reg- 
ency. Then  came  the  Irish  alarm. 
Next  day  it  was  known  that  James 
had  been  stopped  at  Feversham. 
There  was  silence  in  the  council 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  this 
news  arrived.  Then  Ailesbury 
moved  that  the  king  should  be  in- 
vited to  return.  With  this  mes- 
sage Ailesbury,  in  advance  of 


Middleton,  Yarmouth,  and  Fevers- 
ham,  rode  through  excited  but 
not  ill-humoured  mobs  to  Fevers- 
ham.  He  found  the  wretched 
king,  "his  hat  on  and  his  beard 
much  grown."  The  king  received 
him  with  displeasure  :  he  averred 
that  James,  by  his  flight,  might 
have  caused  London  to  be  in 
a  blaze.  James  was  surrounded 
by  a  mob,  he  was  dirty  and  un- 
kempt, his  life  was  probably  in 
great  hazard.  Many  who  were 
loyal  to  his  person  arrived,  with 
Feversham's  cavalry.  Near  the 
town  of  Feversham  the  Horse 
Guards  received  him  with  en- 
thusiasm, "  the  tears  for  joy  run- 
ning down  their  faces  " — a  few  of 
the  men  who  would  have  followed 
the  king  to  the  North.  As  he  ap- 
proached London,  James  was  re- 
ceived in  a  kind  of  triumph.  "  The 
joy  was  great  and  general."  Next 
day  the  Dutch  guards  arrived  in 
town.  At  midnight  Count  Solmes 
came  from  William  to  the  king, 
and  told  him  he  was  posting 
Dutch  soldiers  in  all  places  of  im- 
portance. The  king  offered  to  re- 
tire to  Rochester.  Ailesbury  was 
driven  thither  by  the  king's  coach- 
man, who  exclaimed,  "  God  damn 
Father  Petre !  But  for  him  we 
had  not  been  here."  On  the  night 
of  December  21,  1688,  the  king 
sent  for  Ailesbury,  informed  him 
that  he  was  about  to  fly,  and  bade 
his  loyal  servant  go  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  "  If  I  do  not  retire 
I  shall  certainly  be  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  no  king  ever  went  out 
of  that  place  but  to  his  grave.  .  .  . 
Can  you  advise  me  to  stay  1 " 
Ailesbury  declined  to  offer  an 
opinion.  James  sneaked  off 
through  the  back-garden,  where 
he  took  ship,  and  Ailesbury  went 
to  St-  James's,  where  he  waited  on 
William.  "  He  received  me  most 
courteously,  and  I  knew  after  that 
he  esteemed  me  in  his  heart,  and 
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as  little  those  that  had  deserted 
their  royal  master."  He  dined 
with  William,  and  called  twice  on 
Bentinck,  but  was  not  received. 
Ailesbury  sent  Bentinck  a  message 
that,  "  by  God,  it  was  for  the  last 
time,  and  we  never  spoke  after  :  a 
grave  bow  might  pass  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  that  was  all." 

If  ever  a  king  abdicated  and  de- 
serted, that  king  was  James.  But 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Ailesbury 
openly  maintained  the  opposite, 
quoting  what  the  king  had  said 
about  his  fear  of  being  sent 
to  the  Tower  and  to  his  grave. 
Ailesbury  took  the  oaths,  as  a 
mere  "  garrison  oath "  and  provi- 
sionally. He  had  no  scruples  at 
all  about  this.  The  oath  was 
purely  provisional.  In  old  age 
Lord  Ailesbury,  an  exile,  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  to  George  I., 
whom  he  knew  and  had  enter- 
tained at  Brussels.  There  might 
yet  be  a  Stuart  Restoration, 
though  he  deemed  it  next  to 
impossible,  and,  once  sworn  to 
the  Hanoverian  monarch,  Ailes- 
bury could  not  have  served  a 
Stuart.  Such  was  his  view  of 
this  question  of  conscience.  Can 
we  call  it  dishonourable  ?  The 
oath  was  framed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  who,  presenting  the 
form  to  Lord  Nottingham,  said, 
"  I  regard  it  as  like  a  plate  of 
cucumbers,  dressed  with  oil  and 
vinegar,  yet  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
throw  out  of  the  window."1  The 
bishop  would  not  take  the  oath. 
Ailesbury  swallowed  that  cucum- 
ber. "  The  prince  being  proclaimed 
king  (although  I  did  in  Parliament 
do  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  ob- 
struct it),  he  was  to  protect  the 
kingdom,  and  those  that  desired 


some  protection  ought  to  take  the 
oaths." 

Of  what  passed  in  Scotland 
Ailesbury  says  little.  The  mes- 
sage which  James  sent  from  Ire- 
land to  the  Convention  "  was  very 
far  from  being  gracious  or  sweet, 
and  to  cut  his  own  throat  (the  ex- 
pression is  a  little  harsh)  he  could 
find  out  nobody  to  countersign  but 
my  Lord  Melford,  a  person  abom- 
inated in  that  kingdom."  He 
merely  mentions  the  valour  of 
Dundee.  He  carried  the  sword 
before  William  at  his  coronation. 
"  Did  you  not  wish  it  in  his  body," 
said  Lady  Dorchester.  Ailesbury 
was  very  angry.  "  I  hold  it  a  most 
damnable  sin  even  to  hope  it," 
much  more,  of  course,  to  be  ac- 
complice to  William's  assassination. 
In  later  years  the  lady  quarrelled 
with  Ailesbury,  and  said  that  he 
"had  wished  the  sword  in  the 
guts  of  William."  Her  ladyship 
also  swore  a  good  deal,  but  ap- 
parently she  carried  her  lie  to 
William,  who,  from  being  gracious 
to  Ailesbury,  turned  to  "a  per- 
sonal hatred." 

In  1690  a  warrant  was  issued 
against  Ailesbury,  on  general 
suspicion.  He  offered  to  sur- 
render on  bail :  the  queen  aided 
him,  he  was  bailed,  and  was  asked 
to  play  basset  by  this  kind  lady. 
Two  days  before  any  one  might 
have  arrested  him  in  the  street, 
and  now  he  was  at  cards  with  the 
queen  !  He  praises  her  "  great 
judgment  and  compassion."  He 
defends  James's  conduct  at  the 
Boyne,  maintaining  that  no  prince 
need  stay  when  his  army  runs. 
In  a  sea-fight,  his  captain's  brains 
had  been  blown  into  James's  face, 
which  he  wiped  calmly,  saying, 


1  "  And  when  she's  dressed  out  in  her  best, 

All  tempting,  fine,  and  gay, 
As  men  should  serve  a  cucumber, 

She  throws  herself  away." — Bee/gar's  Opera. 
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"  He  was  a  brave  and  honest  man, 
and  I  pity  his  wife  and  children, 
for  he  had  a  numerous  family." 
But  the  Boyne  was  not  James's 
day.  No  man  is  brave  at  all  hours, 
perhaps,  as  no  man  is  wise.  The 
king  had  lost  his  nerve,  probably 
from  age  and  sorrow.  From  evi- 
dence given  by  Pepys,  it  is  certain 
that  he  had  once  been  valiant,  and 
always  most  cool  when  in  greatest 
peril. 

Ailesbury,  afterthe  Boyne,  "had 
a  hard  game  to  play,  surrounded 
by  eager,  brainless  Jacobites,  hot 
heads,  and  empty  as  their  purses 
were,  .  .  .  pleased  with  their  pro- 
jects as  children  are  with  rattles 
and  whistles."  He  himself  be- 
lieved in  no  Restoration  without 
a  strong  fleet  and  a  sudden  sur- 
prise. Already  the  Jacobites  had 
split  into  Melfordians  and  Middle- 
tonians,  already  they  were  fighting 
for  places  to  be  given  when  James 
returned.  Ailesbury's  own  plan 
was  never  to  write.  He  had  not  to 
burn  a  single  paper  before  he  was, 
in  a  later  year,  sent  to  the  Tower. 
He  approached  Louvois  in  his 
king's  interest,  and  successfully, 
but  Louvois  died,  and  nothing  was 
done.  Of  the  intended  invasion 
of  1691  Ailesbury  knew  nothing, 
"  having  made  it  my  request  not 
to  be  gratified  with  secrets  of  this 
nature,  and  I  knew  but  too  well 
the  babbling  spirit  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Jacobites,  and,  which 
was  worse,  if  possible,  their  envious 
temper."  A  cousin  of  his  own,  a 
son  of  Lord  Delamere,  had  revealed 
the  plot  of  the  drunken  dullard, 
Lord  Preston  —  "  very  ungentle- 
manlike,"  says  Lord  Ailesbury.  He 
was  determined  not  to  commit 
himself  to  a  similar  chance.1  There- 
fore, while  he  had  no  official  know- 
ledge of  the  intended  invasion,  he 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with 


it.  A  warrant,  as  he  believed, 
was  out  against  him,  but  he  sent 
his  wife  to  warn  the  Princess  Anne, 
and  advise  her  to  be  ready  to  meet 
her  father  when  he  landed.  He  had 
arranged  a  guard  for  her  safety, 
and  taken  all  precautions.  "  Well, 
madame,"  said  Anne,  "  tell  your 
lord  that  I  am  ready  to  do  what 
he  can  advise  me  to."  Ailesbury, 
in  doubt  if  he  were  to  be  arrested 
or  not,  went  home,  and  "  always 
had  his  nose  in  the  air,"  watching 
the  weather-cocks  for  a  good  Jac- 
obite wind.  It  came,  he  hurried 
to  town,  only  to  hear  the  bells 
ring  for  the  defeat  of  La  Hogue, 
and  the  ruin  of  his  master's  hopes. 
Anne,  too,  was  disappointed,  and 
showed  "a  melancholy  face."  Long 
afterwards  Ailesbury  learned  that 
Queen  Mary  had  secured  his  free- 
dom from  arrest.  "  Her  humanity 
was  without  example." 

Speaking  of  the  queen,  and  of 
Richard  Steele's  poem  on  her 
funeral,  Ailesbury  irreverently 
calls  our  friend  Dick  "  a  twopenny 
poet,  whose  head  was  as  empty  of 
religion  as  his  pockets  of  money." 
The  Christian  Hero  is  thus  mourn- 
fully misjudged. 

Omitting  some  trifling  matters, 
and  Sunderland's  endeavour  to 
win  over  Ailesbury,  we  reach  our 
hero's  conference  with  Admiral 
Sir  Ralph  Delaval.  Together  with 
Admiral  Killigrew,  they  plotted 
to  carry  the  fleet  over  to  James, 
or,  rather,  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
path  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
they  did  not  mean  to  let  the  life 
of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  stand 
in  their  way.  "If  he  would  not 
consent,  they  knew  what  to  do  in 
that  case."  The  leading  admiral 
was  to  sail  off  to  a  station  two 
hundred  leagues  away,  and  then 
was  to  open  his  instructions,  and 
"to  lose  time  so  as  to  give  the 


1  For  Preston's  conspiracy,  see  Macaulay,  iii.  764. 
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French  time  to  land  King  James 
out  of  the  cannon  of  Portsmouth." 
Ailesbury  then  went  to  France  to 
arrange  that  side  of  the  plot.  He 
lurked  at  Farmer  Hunt's,  near 
Romney.  There  our  conspirator 
lay  ten  nights,  "forced  to  do 
what  God  knows  poor  people 
practise  but  too  often, — to  sleep 
much,  not  to  think  of  an  empty 
belly.  .  .  .  Once  he  gave  me  a  cat 
instead  of  a  rabbit,"  yet  Farmer 
Hunt's  charges  were  exorbitant. 
At  last  Ailesbury  crossed  the 
Channel  in  an  "  owler "  or  smug- 
gling vessel.  After  innumerable 
discomforts,  and  a  narrow  escape 
from  drowning,  he  reached  St  Ger- 
mains,  and  saw  Melford,  whom  he 
so  disliked.  He  was  secretly  con- 
veyed in  a  sedan  to  Court,  where 
Madame  Macdonald,  a  silly  in- 
triguer, stared  hard  at  him.  "  That 
night  she  was  brought  to  bed,  and 
I  was  heartily  glad  of  it."  The 
sedan  was  stopped  at  the  stair  by 
a  load  of  wood,  laid  down  on  pur- 
pose to  make  Ailesbury  come  out 
and  show  himself,  whereas  privacy 
was  necessary  to  his  design.  In 
the  bedchamber  the  queen  received 
him  in  a  more  gracious  manner 
than  James  had  at  his  command. 
"  The  queen  putting  on  no  red,  I 
own  I  was  struck  when  I  first  saw 
her,  and  she  perceived  it,  and,  with 
a  sigh,  said,  'Afflictions  alter  people 
fast.' "  The  king 

"  bore  his  age  well  enough,  being 
more  phlegmatic,  and  taking  his  rest 
well,  which  to  my  knowledge  he  did 
the  same  when  he  was  turned  out  of 
his  kingdom.  The  king  gave  me  soon 
a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  and  down  with 
it  I  must,  or  return  to  England  as  I 
came.  I  knew  his  temper  but  too 
well,  and  when  once  he  had  taken  an 
impression,  the  best  reasons  could 
never  shake  him,  and  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  do  what  certainly  I  had  done 
if  he  had  been  reigning  in  England, 
that  is,  to  quit  my  employments  and 
return  to  my  own  home." 
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This  "pill"  was,  to  see  Middle- 
ton,  who  was  intriguing  with 
Sunderland,  Ailesbury's  pet  aver- 
sion. He  wished  to  see  only 
James,  Melford,  the  lady  with 
whom  he  lodged,  a  Major  Holmes, 
and  the  king  of  France,  with  Bon- 
temps,  keeper  of  the  royal  closet. 
However,  he  had  to  yield.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(the  "Old  Pretender"),  a  child  of 
eight — "a  lovely  creature."  The 
courtiers  asked  the  little  boy  who 
was  with  the  king.  The  child 
only  knew  that  the  stranger  was 
very  tall,  whereon  one  Lloyd 
"  swore  that  it  must  be  myself 
the  prince  had  seen."  Now 
Middleton,  intending  to  restore 
James  by  aid  of  Sunderland,  had 
no  mind  that  Ailesbury  should 
succeed.  Ailesbury  received  Mid- 
dleton, who  asked  his  advice  on 
the  king's  new  declaration  in 
manuscript.  "  Advice,  my  lord  !  " 
said  Ailesbury.  "  It  hath  been 
printed  in  London  a  fortnight 
since,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that 
the  printer  is  hanged  by  this  time, 
or  will  be  soon."  They  then  went 
to  James,  where  Ailesbury  very 
freely  denounced  a  declaration 
made  by  a  prince  who  had  no  means 
of  acting  on  it.  He  would  carry 
the  declaration  to  the  admirals,  if 
Middleton  would  accompany  him, 
and  swear  he  had  seen  the  king  sign 
it.  In  brief,  Middleton  had  as  good 
as  ruined  the  plot  by  prematurely 
publishing  the  declaration.  The 
same  day  Ailesbury  saw  Louis 
XIV. ;  "  his  smiling  and  bowing 
graciously  with  his  head  were  most 
affable,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  no 
king  whatever  came  up  to  that 
pitch."  Neither  Louis  nor  Ailes- 
bury needed  a  map  of  our  coasts, 
as  they  discussed  the  plan.  "  I 
said  it  was  imagined  in  England 
that  his  majesty  knew  but  too 
well  our  situation.  On  which  he 
smiled,  and  with  a  gracious  look, 
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told  me  that  I  was  no  flatterer." 
The  plan  was  simple.  Delaval 
and  Killigrew  were  to  sail  with  the 
vague  or  pretended  instructions. 
The  French  fleet  was  then  to  bring 
over  James,  with  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  forces  in  French  pay. 
The  English  army  would  soon  rally 
to  the  king.  On  the  footing  of  a 
French  conquest,  Ailesbury  plainly 
said  that  he  could  not  deal  with 
Louis,  "if  it  was  required  of  me." 
But  Louis  durst  not  venture  his 
fleet.  The  admirals  might  play 
him  false — might  "  come  down  on 
him  with  a  west  wind."  So  this 
comparatively  hopeful  plan  was 
abandoned.  Louis  said  of  Ailes- 
bury, "  This  lord  is  the  first  man  of 
quality  with  a  great  estate  that 
hath  repaired  to  you,  the  first 
man  that  came  about  on  affairs  of 
the  most  high  importance,  and  the 
first  that  never  asked  anything 
for  himself."  This  royal  and  de- 
served compliment  was  all  that 
Ailesbury  gained  by  a  perilous  and 
distasteful  expedition.  He  reached 
London  in  a  high  fever,  was  put 
to  bed,  and  lay  very  sick  for  three 
weeks.  "  I  resolved  that  I  would 
enter  no  more  into  what  might  bring 
me  to  my  end,  and  for  nothing.  .  .  . 
But  when  I  thought  to  take  my 
rest,  I  had  then  the  most  unquiet 
days.  .  .  .  After  my  return  from 
France  in  1693,  I  never  entered 
into  what  they  call  an  overt  act, 
although  I  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
three  years  after,  and  for  what,  is 
hard  to  be  guessed." 

Burnet  and  Macaulay  have  mis- 
understood this  expedition  of  Ailes- 
bury's.  It  was  prior  to  Charnock's 
visit  to  France,  and  to  the  plot  for 
an  invasion  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
It  was  conducted  without  the 
privity  of  any  but  Delaval  and  his 
brother  admiral.  But  Burnet  makes 
it  part  of  Charnock's  Plot,  and  of 
Berwick's  design,  in  which  Lord 
Ailesbury  had  no  share  or  lot. 


Burnet  bases  his  charge  on  Sir 
John  Fenwick's  confession.  Pro- 
bably Fenwick,  as  we  shall  see, 
had  an  aversion  to  Ailesbury,  and 
he  was  also  in  a  confused  state  of 
mind.  Ailesbury's  own  design 
was,  at  worst,  the  least  un-English 
of  all  the  conspiracies. 

"  The  spring  of  all  my  misfor- 
tunes arose  about  June  1695,  occa- 
sioned by  foolish  complaisance; 
and  when  I  thought  of  it  after, 
and  to  the  very  moment  I  write 
this  in  April  1729,  I  cannot  for- 
bear knocking  my  head."  Indeed, 
Lord  Ailesbury,  though  absolutely 
innocent,  was  implicated  in  Ber- 
wick's Plot,  and  the  Assassination 
Plot  of  1696.  Berwick,  as  Mac- 
aulay says,  was  to  arrange  a  Jaco- 
bite rising,  to  be  followed  by  an 
invasion.  The  other  plot,  in  which 
Charnock  (James's  Vice-President 
of  Magdalene)  was  concerned, 
aimed  simply  at  murdering  Will- 
iam. It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Ailesbury  would  have  listened  to 
no  such  abominable  proposal.  As 
to  Berwick's  plan,  Ailesbury  had 
done  his  best,  had  shot  his  bolt, 
and  was  determined  never  again 
to  move  in  the  king's  cause.  Yet 
he  was  arrested,  and,  in  Macaulay's 
History,  his  name  goes  down  to  all 
posterity  as  a  partner  in  an  iniquity 
of  the  basest  dye.  How,  then, 
did  this  misfortune  befall  him  ? 
We  must  abridge  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, though  the  main  interest  of 
the  story  is  in  the  curious  details. 

Charnock,  a  convert  to  Popery, 
a  supporter  of  James's  nominee  at 
Magdalene,  was  a  person  of  whom 
Ailesbury  "could  not  endure  the 
sight."  His  grandfather  and 
father,  however,  had  been  friends 
of  the  Ailesbury  family.  In  deep 
poverty,  he  thought  of  trying  St 
Germains.  Sir  William  Perkins 
(Parkyns)  asked  Ailesbury  to  intro- 
duce Charnock  to  Lord  Powis's  son, 
Lord  Montgomery,  that  the  intro- 
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duction  might  help  him  at  James's 
little  Court.  The  good-natured 
Ailesbury  said,  "Bring  him  to 
dinner,  and  I  will  invite  Lord 
Montgomery."  Perkins,  who  loved 
a  bottle,  proposed  a  tavern  dinner. 
They  had  a  very  bad  dinner  in- 
deed. Hither  came  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  Charnock,  and  Sir  William 
Perkins,  "who  brought  thither, 
unknown  to  me,  that  monster  of 
a  man,  George  Porter."  "I  was 
enraged  to  the  last  degree,  and  at 
table,  with  a  miserable  dinner,  I 
scarce  opened  my  mouth."  A 
silly  Jacobite,  Peter  Cook,  a 
scrupulous  devotee,  was  placed 
next  the  mistress  of  the  house — 
a  woman  named  Mrs  Mount] oy, 
who  had  no  reputation.  This 
companionship  of  saint  and  sinner 
was  their  only  mirth.  Mont- 
gomery had  made  excuse,  and  did 
not  come.  Charnock  prayed  again 
for  an  introduction.  They  did 
dine  together  at  another  tavern. 
"  As  long  as  we  " — Ailesbury  and 
Montgomery — "stayed,  there  was 
none  but  ordinary  discourse,"  the 
waiters  coming  and  going.  As 
they  departed  they  met  "Mr 
Goodman,  the  player,"  on  the 
stairs.  They  heard  that  the  party 
lasted  till  four  in  the  morning. 
Later,  Porter  and  Goodman  swore 
to  a  variety  of  lies  about  these 
entertainments,  alleging  that  a 
plot  had  been  laid  for  a  rising 
and  invasion,  with  Ailesbury's 
consent.1  Lord  Ailesbury  then 
went  to  various  places,  and  chat- 
ted with  Betterton,  perhaps  also 
with  Mrs  Bracegirdle,  at  the  the- 
atre, then  home  to  supper  and 
bed.  Lord  Ailesbury  sent  Char- 
nock on  no  commission  to  France, 
as  Porter  and  Goodman  swore 
later,  and  received  no  report  from 
him.  He  only  once  saw  Char- 


nock again,  and  then  only  re- 
marked that  he  was  sorry  Char- 
nock had  got  no  appointment  at 
St  Germains.  Yet  he  was  said  to 
have  sent  Charnock  with  an  offer 
to  raise  two  thousand  men,  a  plan 
which  he  regarded  as  absurd. 
Once,  at  Sir  John  Fenwick's,  he 
laughed  at  the  Jacobites  for  dis- 
tributing appointments  in  the 
future.  "Give  me  a  place  that 
requires  no  attendance  at  Court, 
but  that  brings  a  great  income, 
and  all  transacted  by  secretaries 
and  clerks,  as,  for  example, 
Auditor  of  the  Exchequer."  And 
Fenwick,  two  years  later,  con- 
fessed in  the  Tower  that  Ailes- 
bury was  to  be  Auditor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  post  really  held  by 
his  cousin,  Sir  Robert  Howard. 
Ailesbury  learned  from  a  friend 
that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had 
arrived  to  plan  an  invasion.  He 
was  also  sent  for  by  the  deprived 
Bishop  of  Norwich  on  the  same 
affair.  He  bade  the  bishop  tell 
the  king  what  befell  Buckingham, 
who  took  arms  for  Richmond 
(Henry  VII.)  before  Richmond 
was  embarked.  "  '  My  lord,'  said 
the  bishop,  '  I  have  the  very  same 
thoughts  as  you.'  I  concluded, 
'  My  lord,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done.  Let  us  be  quiet,  and  let 
God  govern  all.'  I  verily  believed 
that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was 
then  in  another  room  there." 

And  this  was  Ailesbury's  real 
share  in  the  Assassination  Plot, 
"that  barbarous  design  of  miser- 
able wretches,"  and  in  the  Invasion 
Plot.  An  invasion  he  now  regard- 
ed as  hopeless.  As  for  the  assas- 
sination, it  was  odious  to  him,  and 
he  tries  to  prove  that  it  was  odious 
to  James.  The  evidence  of  Harris  2 
he  denounces  as  false.  Barclay 
(whom  he  calls  Berkeley)  was  sent 


1  See  Porter's  evidence  in  the  State  Trials. 

2  See  Macaulay,  iv.  651-653. 
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over  from  France  to  serve  under 
Berwick.  Finding  that  Berwick 
was  gone,  and  the  rising  given  up, 
Barclay's  "  weak  head  turned 
round."  The  instructions  which 
James  had  given  him  as  an  officer 
under  Berwick,  in  an  open  rising, 
he  used  to  bring  men  into  a  newly 
invented  assassination  plot  of  his 
own.  "  By  indirect  ways  I  know 
for  certain  King  James  detested 
that  plot,  and  Berkeley  never  after 
appeared  before  him,  and  by  order." 
Harris  is  "  a  false  witness,"  Porter 
"  a  miserable  wretch,"  with  whom 
Ailesbury  had  had  some  private 
dealings  about  an  annuity.  One 
King,  who  was  executed  for  the 
Assassination  Plot,  sent  his  mother, 
a  famous  dressmaker,  to  tell  Ailes- 
bury that  William  had  asked  him, 
Perkins,  and  Friend,  "  what  they 
knew  of  me ? "  "I  obtained  of  a 
friend  to  let  the  king  [William] 
know  that,  as  a  Christian,  I  must 
pardon,  and  that  I  did  it  really, 
but  to  forget  it  [the  suspicion,  that 
is]  was  impossible."  He  added 
that  had  he  received  even  a  hint  of 
the  design,  he  would  have  warned 
his  majesty — indirectly. 

The  plot  having  failed,  Ailes- 
bury received  a  hint  to  fly.  He  at 
once  went  and  offered  to  surrender 
himself.  Next  day  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  where  his  wife  insisted 
on  sharing  his  captivity.  Sir 
John  Fenwick  was  also  imprisoned 
there.  The  witnesses  against  Ailes- 
bury were  the  miscreant  Porter, 
"  Scum  Goodman  "  the  actor,  and 
Farmer  Hunt,  who  served  up  the 
cat  as  a  rabbit.  The  intrigues  of 
the  period  were  many  and  com- 
plicated. Peterborough  offered  to 
stand  by  Fenwick  and  Ailesbury, 
if  they  would  denounce  Shrews- 
bury, Godolphin,  Marlborough,  and 
Admiral  Russel.  Ailesbury  replied, 


"  No  person  of  honour  and  in  his 
right  senses  can  expect  from  me  an 
answer  to  a  proposition  so  ridicu- 
lous and  preposterous."  l  Fenwick, 
who  would  have  acceded,  now  re- 
fused to  nod  to  Ailesbury  out 
of  his  prison  window.  To  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Ailesbury's 
private  enemy,  Fenwick  confessed 
"  some  truths,  some  falsehoods,  and 
many  things  by  hearsay."  Ailes- 
bury now  refused  to  help  Goodman, 
the  witness  against  him,  to  escape. 
"  I  had  rather  stand  my  trial  and 
be  acquitted  honourably,  than  to 
consent  to  the  escape  of  a  witness." 
As  is  well  known,  Lady  Mary 
Fenwick  did  pay  Goodman  <£600  to 
escape,  and  she  charged  Lord  Ailes- 
bury with  a  third  of  the  money. 
"  I,  and  none  that  belonged  to  me, 
ever  knew  anything  of  this  until 
after  Goodman  was  gone,  and  that 
demand  of  my  payment  was  made, 
but  utterly  refused."  Macaulay 
writes  (iv.  712) — "  Ailesbury  well 
knew  that  if  these  men  [Porter  and 
Goodman]  appeared  against  him, 
his  head  would  be  in  serious 
danger.  His  friends  and  Fenwick's 
raised  a  sufficient  sum,"  and  Good- 
man disappeared.  But  we  have 
Lord  Ailesbury's  word  for  it  that 
his  own  friends  and  he  were  not 
concerned  in  the  transaction.  Lord 
Berkeley  meant  to  testify  against 
him,  being  jealous  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs  Bracegirdle.  That 
fair  and  brave  lady  called  on  Lord 
Berkeley,  and  said,  "  Give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  that  a  peer  of 
your  rank  will  make  a  fine  figure 
in  the  evidence-box  with  two  such 
known  villains,  Porter  and  Good- 
man. This  is  all  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  say  to  you."  "  The 
greatest  and  most  grateful  return 
I  can  make  to  that  generous  per- 
son," says  Ailesbury,  "is  by  the 


1  Macaulay 's  account  does  not  tally  with  this,  and  it  is 
bury  has  made  some  confusion  here. 


ible  that  Ailes- 
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clearing  of  the  wrongful  aspersions 
they  laid  on  her  on  my  account." 
Lady  Ailesbury  died  on  hearing 
the  cannon  that  announced  the 
passing  of  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  Fenwick. 

And  here  we  must  close  too 
long  an  article,  leaving  much  of 
these  Memoirs  yet  unhandled.  On 
February  12,  1697,  Lord  Ailes- 
bury was  released  on  bail  among 
general  rejoicings.  On  January 
29,  1698,  he  left  England  forever, 
dreading  a  bill  against  all  who 
had  been  in  France,  without  leave, 
since  1688.  "This  famous  Act 
passed,  the  Dutch  would  have  it 
so,  and,  next  to  my  estate,  they 
thirsted  after  my  blood."  For 
Lord  Ailesbury's  recollections  of 
life  on  the  Continent  and  of  Marl- 
borough  we  have  no  space.  The 
last  message  which  the  dying  king 
sent  to  him  was,  "  If  I  had  taken 
his  advice  at  the  latter  part  of 
my  being  in  my  kingdoms,  I  had 
never  rendered  my  soul  to  God 
my  Creator  in  a  foreign  country." 

We  have  left  ourselves  scant 
space  for  reflections  on  these 


Memoirs  and  their  author.  He 
appears  as  a  loyal  and  honest 
gentleman  j  too  wise  for  his  hope- 
less party.  His  character  is  clear- 
ed from  complicity  in  a  vile  plot, 
and  from  the  charge  of  causing  a 
witness  to  abscond.  As  to  taking 
the  oaths  to  William,  we  have  his 
own  theory  of  the  case — a  queer 
casuistry,  certainly.  The  question 
remains,  Why  was  Lord  Ailesbury 
a  Jacobite?  "It  is  evident,"  he 
says,  "  how  little  I  approved  of 
many  things  my  unfortunate  king 
and  master  had  done."  Even  more 
evident  is  his  contempt  for  his 
babbling,  drunken,  vain,  and  en- 
vious fellow -Jacobites.  But,  as 
to  loyalty,  "  I  drew  it  in  with  my 
mother's  milk,"  he  says  more  than 
once.  He  was  loyal,  as  Falstaff 
was  cowardly,  "  on  instinct " — by 
sheer  force  of  sentiment,  of  that 
sentiment  which  history  can  scarce- 
ly destroy,  which  yet  wins  our 
hearts,  if  not  our  heads,  to  the 
forlorn  cause — the  impossible,  un- 
desirable venture — the  cause  of  the 
White  Rose. 

A.  LANG. 
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OLD    ELECTIONS. 


II. 


THE  dissolution  of  1826  took 
place  when  men's  minds  were 
divided  between  the  two  great 
questions  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion and  Reform  of  Parliament, 
although  the  latter  had  not  yet 
taken  such  firm  hold  upon  the 
public  mind  as  was  the  case  four 
years  later.  In  Lord  Liverpool's 
Cabinet  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  the  supporters  of 
Catholic  emancipation  being  led 
by  Canning,  and  its  opponents  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I  have 
books  relating  to  the  elections  for 
the  county  of  York,  and  the 
towns  of  Leicester,  Beading,  Ches- 
ter, Maldon,  and  Preston.  The 
Yorkshire  election  turned  entirely 
upon  Catholic  emancipation,  the 
late  members,  Lord  Milton  and 
Mr  Wortley,  having  supported  it, 
and  this  being  the  first  occasion 
upon  which  the  county  of  York 
was  to  return  four  members,  the 
two  members  for  disfranchised 
Grampound  having  been  thus  allo- 
cated. The  "historical  account" 
of  this  election  relates  very  fully 
all  that  took  place.  The  moderate 
section  of  Conservatives,  upon  the 
late  member,  Mr  Wortley,  having 
been  raised  to  the  peerage,  seem  to 
have  set  their  affections  upon  Mr 
Bethell  of  Rise,  in  the  East  Rid- 
ing; but  the  party  which  called 
itself  the  "  Protestant  "  party 
were  not  satisfied  with  this  gentle- 
man's views  upon  the  question  of 
the  day,  and  accordingly  brought 
forward  the  Hon.  William  Dun- 
combe  and  Mr  R.  Fountayne  Wil- 
son, who  were  opposed  to  "  further 
concessions  to  Roman  Catholics." 
The  clergy  seem  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  support  of  these 


gentlemen,  and  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  county  in 
anticipation  of  the  contest.  Con- 
test, however,  there  was  none 
after  all.  Lord  Morpeth  was  in- 
vited to  stand  by  a  powerful 
requisition,  but  declined ;  and  when 
the  day  of  nomination  arrived, 
Mr  Bethell,  having  obtained  a 
larger  show  of  hands  than  all  the 
other  candidates,  declined  to  enter 
upon  what  he  said  would  have 
been  "the  ruinous  expenses  of  a 
poll."  Mr  Marshall  had  been 
nominated  as  the  second  Liberal 
candidate  with  Lord  Milton,  and 
these  two,  with  Duncombe  and 
Wilson,  were  returned  unopposed, 
so  that  the  county  of  York  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  showing  on 
which  side  was  the  majority. 

The  Protestant  party  were  fer- 
tile in  squibs,  mostly  directed 
against  the  age  of  Mr  Marshall 
(who  was  a  great  Leeds  manu- 
facturer) and  the  Liberal  support 
of  Catholic  emancipation.  Two 
of  these  squibs  may  bear  quotation, 
as  samples  of  electioneering  lit- 
erature : — 

"  EPIGRAM. 

"  Two  Miltons,  to  delight  their  age, 

The  hill  of  Fame  would  climb, — 
The  one  to  charm  with  Politics, 

The  other  '  lofty  Rhyme. ' 
But  ah  !  unequal  is  the  race 

To  win  the  meed  of  glory ; 
One  brings  us  all  to  Paradise, 

The  other  Purgatory." 

The  second  is  rather  better  : — 

"  Newfangled  Firm,  Milton  and  Co., 
Why  look  so  proud  on  Calico  ? 
Why  be  with  spleen  so  very  crusted  ? 
Your  Silken  flags  will  soon  be  Worsted  !  " 

The  other  party  were  not  behind 
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in  the  hand-bill  controversy.     One 
of  their  squibs  thus  concludes  : — 

"  To  Marshall  fill  a  cheerful  glass,— 
No  Yorkshireman  the  toast  will  pass, 
Unless  he  be  as  great  an  ass 

As  Wilson  or  as  Duncombe." 
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The  "supporters  of  the  Protes- 
tant cause  "  had  a  great  dinner  at 
Leeds  after  the  election,  at  which 
Michael  Thos.  Sadler  made  a  long 
speech  which  is  duly  reported, 
and  altogether  the  "historical 
account "  tells  fully  and  well  the 
events  of  the  election. 

The  Preston  election  was  also 
a  very  lively  affair.  The  old  mem- 
bers (Messrs  Horrocks  and  Horn- 
by) did  not  seek  re-election,  and 
the  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley  (after- 
wards the  Earl  of  Derby)  came 
forward.  There  is  a  good  account 
of  his  triumphal  entry  into  Pres- 
ton in  a  book  which  I  have,  en- 
titled, 'A  Collection  of  Addresses, 
Squibs,  Songs,  &c.,  together  with 
the  Political  Mountebank  (show- 
ing the  changeable  opinions  of 
Mr  Cobbett, '  &c.)  For  William 
Cobbett  shortly  afterwards  an- 
nounced himself  a  candidate,  and 
Mr  J.  Wood  and  Captain  Barrie 
also  came  into  the  field.  Mr 
Cobbett  made  an  enormously 
lengthy  speech  upon  the  hustings, 
and  •  he  and  Mr  Wood  obtained 
the  show  of  hands.  Captain 
Barrie  was  the  Tory  candidate, 
and  apparently  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  which  the  other 
candidates  supported.  He  fought 
a  gallant  fight,  and  on  the  21st 
June  the  poll  stood — Stanley,  1373 ; 
Wood,  814;  Barrie,  779;  Cobbett, 
608.  But  at  the  close  of  the  poll  on 
the  26th  it  was  thus  declared  : — 


Stanley  . 
Wood  . 
Barrie  . 

Cobbett . 


2944 

1974 

1653 

995 


conduct,"  and  to  the  intimidation 
which  prevented  his  voters  from 
getting  to  the  poll.  The  squibs 
were  many,  especially  those  against 
Cobbett,  but  none  deserve  quota- 
tion. Cobbett  polled  451  plumpers, 
and  none  of  the  other  candidates 
more  than  a  few. 

The  poll-book  for  the  borough  of 
Maldon  is  a  smart  volume,  bound 
in  calf ;  but  it  does  no  more  than 
chronicle  the  poll,  which  lasted 
fifteen  days,— the  Hon.  G.  Winn, 
whose  seat  was  not  contested, 
polling  1747,  whilst  Mr  T.  Barrett 
Lennard  (Whig)  defeated  Mr  Quin- 
tin-Dick  (Tory)  by  1454  to  1401 
votes.  This  election,  however, 
cemented  Mr  Dick's  interest  in 
the  borough,  for  which  he  after- 
wards sat  for  seventeen  years. 
Dod's  'Electoral  Facts'  tells  us  that 
in  former  times  the  influence 
in  Maldon  was  possessed  by  Mr 
Strutt,  "  but  of  late  years  money 
is  said  to  be  the  best  patron" 

The  Leicester  contest  lasted  ten 
days,  and  the  Tory  corporation 
(who  were  accused  of  having  made 
eight  hundred  "honorary  freemen") 
succeeded  in  returning  their  two 
"  no-Popery  "  candidates,  Sir  C.  A. 
Hastings  and  Mr  Otway  Cave, 
against  the  "  Liberal  and  Inde- 
pendent" candidates,  Messrs  Evans 
and  Denman.  The  poll  stood — 


Hastings 
Cave 
Evans 
Denman 


2773 
2678 
2063 
1811 


Captain  Barrie  attributed  his  de- 
feat  to    "disgraceful   and    illegal 


It  is  noticeable  that  the  difference 
between  the  votes  for  Cave  and 
Evans  was  only  nine  on  the  seventh 
day ;  but  1054  votes  polled  for  the 
former  and  only  458  for  the  latter 
on  the  three  last  days.  At  the 
Reading  election  two  Conserva- 
tives, Monck  and  Spence,  were 
returned,  but  Mr  Palmer,  Whig, 
gained  the  second  seat  on  petition. 
There  is  nothing  noteworthy  told 
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us  of  this  election ;  but  that  of 
Chester  is  chronicled  at  full  length 
in  'A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings 
at  the  Memorable  Contest,'  of 
which  we  are  informed  that  "  the 
whole  is  written,  compiled,  and 
arranged  by  an  eyewitness."  This 
was  a  strenuous  effort  to  defeat 
the  Grosvenor  interest  in  Chester, 
made  by  those  who  professed  to 
have  at  heart  "the  cause  of  the 
independence  of  the  city,"  one  of 
whom  was  the  editor  of  "the 
Narrative,"  as  he  duly  informs  us. 
Sir  John  Egerton  had  twice  fought 
"the  battle  of  independence"  in 
Chester;  and  as  he  had  died  in 
1825,  his  friends  chose  his  brother, 
General  Egerton,  as  the  candidate 
to  take  his  place.  Lord  Belgrave 
again  came  forward,  and  the  Hon. 
R.  Grosvenor  also  stood,  having  in 
his  first  address  apologised  for  his 
absence  from  England  in  company 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  "his 
Majesty's  ambassador  extraordin- 
ary, at  the  approaching  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia."  This 
absence  was  of  course  made  the 
most  of  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Grosvenor  interest,  who  found  a 
second  candidate  in  Mr  E.  Venables 
Townshend,  and  the  contest  began 
in  right  earnest.  The  candidates 
were  neck-and-neck  for  the  first 
eight  days,  the  poll  on  the  eighth 
day  being — Belgrave,  750 ;  Eger- 
ton, 702;  Grosvenor,  691;  Town- 
shend, 637.  On  the  tenth  day, 
however,  the  tables  were  turned, 
Lord  Belgrave  still  heading  the 
poll  with  809  votes,  whilst  his 
brother  had  polled  738  and  General 
Egerton  but  735  votes,  Mr  Town- 
shend being  last  with  654.  We 
are  told  that  a  "  great  number  of 
villanously  bad  votes "  were  ten- 
dered on  both  sides,  but  "the 
majority  of  the  decisions  were 
against  the  Independents."  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  twelfth  and  last 
day  the  poll  was  declared — 


Belgrave 
Grosvenor 
Egerton 
Townshend 


830 
760 

742 
661 


— giving  a  majority  of  18  for 
Grosvenor.  There  appears  to  have 
been  great  rioting  during  the  elec- 
tion, the  responsibility  for  which 
one  narrator  naturally  throws  upon 
the  Grosvenor  party.  He  declares 
that  the  cost  to  Lord  Belgrave 
"  was  not,  on  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, less  than  some  ten  or  dozen 
thousands,"  whilst  the  expenses  of 
his  opponents  only  amounted  to 
£662,  16s.  In  our  present  days 
of  purity,  this  paragraph  in  his 
narrative  reads  somewhat  oddly : 
"It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
sum  of  £297,  2s.  7d.  expended  in 
refreshments,  and  which  the  com- 
mittee state  to  have  been  un- 
necessarily large,  is  only  eightpence 
a- day — one  single  quart  of  porter 
each — for  the  seven  hundred  and 
forty-two  freemen  who  voted  for 
General  Egerton." 

The  dissolution  of  1830  was 
upon  the  accession  of  William  IV. 
to  the  throne.  The  Tory  party 
was  at  the  moment  full  of  dis- 
content, for  many  of  them  had 
felt  bitterly  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  giving  emancipation  to  the 
Catholics,  after  resistance  to*  this 
measure  had  for  so  long  been  one 
of  the  chief  battle-cries  of  their 
supporters.  This  dissolution,  there- 
fore, diminished  the  strength  of 
the  Wellington  Government  in  no 
small  degree.  I  have  six  books  re- 
lating to  1830 — Cambridge  county, 
Chichester,  Liverpool,  Lichfield, 
Lewes,  and  the  city  of  York.  In 
Cambridgeshire  the  old  members, 
Lord  Francis  G.  Osborne  (Whig) 
and  Lord  Charles  Manners  (Tory), 
again  stood,  and  Mr  H.  J.  Adeane 
of  Babraham  came  forward  as  a 
second  Whig  candidate.  Manners 
was  the  Government  candidate 
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(although  he  had  voted  against 
Catholic  emancipation),  and  for 
the  first  two  days  he  kept  ahead  of 
Adeane ;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
poll  on  the  fifth  day  he  found  his 
cause  hopeless,  and  retired,  having 
polled  1757  votes  against  2339  for 
Osborne  and  2086  for  Adeane. 
My  book  alludes  to  "  the  conduct 
of  those  influential  county  gentle- 
men who,  at  the  outset  of  the  elec- 
tion, thronged  round  Lord  Charles, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  as- 
surances of  support,  but  who,  as 
soon  as  the  sunshine  had  passed 
away,  and  doubt  and  darkness  had 
arisen  in  its  place,  skulked  away ; " 
and  Lord  F.  Osborne,  in  his  speech 
after  the  declaration  of  the  poll, 
said  that  he  "  could  not  but  lament 
to  see  Lord  C.  Manners  deserted 
in  the  manner  he  had  been  by 
those  who  professed  themselves  his 
friends  at  the  commencement  of 
the  contest."  There  are,  however, 
no  letters  or  squibs  which  throw 
light  upon  this  part  of  the  election 
proceedings. 

The  Chichester  election  is  re- 
counted in  full  in  a  book  entitled 
'  Proceedings  at  the  contested  Elec- 
tion.' Lord  George  Lennox  and 
Mr  Poyntz  had  been  the  members, 
but  on  the  latter's  retirement,  Mr 
Sinclair  Cullen,  a  local  Radical, 
announced  his  candidature,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Dr  Lushington 
and  Mr  Smith,  Whigs,  followed 
his  example,  but  the  former  of 
these  two  gentlemen  presently 
withdrew.  Loud  complaints  were 
made  by  Mr  Cullen's  friends  of 
bribery  and  treating  on  the  part 
of  Mr  Smith's  party,  and  the 
following  is  a  specimen  of  their 
"  squibs  "  :— 

"To  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  CITY 

OF   ClIICHESTER. 

"GENTLEMEN, — I  have  now  com- 
pleted the  canvass  of  this  city,  with  a 
degree  of  Drunkenness  which  has  sur- 


passed my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  which  entitles  me  to  cherish 
the  most  confident  hope  that  I  shall 
have  the  Dishonour,  so  flattering  to 
my  purse  and  principles,  of  mis-rep- 
resenting you  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. For  this  sober,  this  disin- 
terested reception,  accept  my  purse-felt 
thanks,  and  be  assured  that  no  lapse 
of  time,  or  change  of  circumstance,  can 
efface  humbug  from  my  heart.  .  .  . 
It  .is  my  most  earnest  wish  to  cultivate 
the  opinions  of  all  sorts  and  of  every 
elector,  and  to  evince,  by  my  corrupt 
practices,  the  sincerity  of  my  pro- 
fessions of  Morality  and  Eeligion, 
&c.  &c.— Yr.  faithful  and  obed.  sert., 
«T S ." 


Mr  Cullen  had  the  show  of 
hands,  but  was  only  able  to  poll 
219  votes  against  527  for  Smith 
and  643  for  Lennox,  so  the  two 
latter  were  returned. 

At  Lewes  the  old  members, 
Kemp  (Whig)  and  Shelley  (Tory), 
were  returned,  the  latter  defeating 
the  second  Whig  candidate,  Mr 
Donovan,  by 372 to 274 votes;  but! 
have  no  account  of  the  proceedings. 
At  York,  the  Tory,  Mr  Baynton, 
was  the  popular  candidate.  He  ob- 
tained the  show  of  hands  and  head- 
ed the  poll  throughout,  the  final 
numbers  being — Baynton  1928,  of 
which  1706  were  plumpers;  Dundas 
1907,  of  which  1680  were  split  with 
Petre  ;  and  Petre  1792  votes.  My 
Lichfield  book  does  not  give  the 
poll,  but  is  "a  selection  of  new 
songs,"  &c.,  containing  a  number 
of  squibs.  Sir  George  Anson  and 
Mr  Vernon  (Whigs)  had  walked 
over  the  course.  These  gentlemen, 
whose  colours  were  pink,  had 
defeated  the  blue  candidate,  Sir 
Roger  Gresley,  in  1826,  and  the 
blues  seem  to  have  failed  to  obtain 
another  candidate  in  1830.  The 
songs  and  squibs  are  occasionally 
rather  coarse,  and  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  and  one  rather 
wonders  that  it  should  have  been 
found  worth  while  to  publish  the 
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volume  after  the  opposition  had 
broken  down.  It  is,  however,  a 
good  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  elections  were  conducted 
sixty  years  since.  My  next  book 
relates  to  the  contest  at  Liverpool, 
in  October  1830,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Mr  Huskisson's  death. 
Mr  T.  Evelyn  Denison  was  the 
Government  candidate,  and  Mr 
William  Ewart  championed  the 
cause  of  the  Opposition.  For 
several  days  the  two  were  neck- 
and-neck,  and  my  "  history  of  the 
election  "  (which  gives  the  speeches, 
&c.,  at  full  length)  calmly  tells  us 
that  on  the  fifth  day  "the  price 
for  votes  was  still  on  the  advance, 
and  £20  to  £25  were  freely  given  : 
indeed  at  the  close  of  the  day 
£30  to  £40  were  demanded."  On 
the  sixth  day,  the  poll  standing, 
Denison  2020,  Ewart  2008,  the 
issue  was  still  uncertain,  and  we 
are  told  that  "bribery  still  went  on; 
indeed  rumour  went  so  far  as  to 
state  the  enormous  sum  of  100 
guineas  to  be  paid  for  a  single 
vote."  The  seventh  day's  poll  de- 
cided the  election,  Mr  Ewart 
having  passed  Mr  Denison,  and 
obtained  a  majority  of  29,  his 
poll  being  2215  to  2186  votes. 
Mr  Ewart  was  therefore  returned, 
and  we  are  informed  that  his  elec- 
tion cost  him  and  his  family 
£55,000,  whilst  Mr  Denison's  ex- 
penses reached  from  £47,000  to 
£50,000,  of  which  "John  Bolton, 
Esq.,  contributed  the  very  munifi- 
cent sum  of  £10,000."  At  the 
election  in  1831,  Mr  Denison  and 
Mr  Ewart  were  both  returned,  to 
the  exclusion  of  General  Gascoyne ; 

Althorp. 
54 

223 
62 
19 

920 


Gentlemen 

Clergymen 

Dissenting  ministers 

Agriculturalists 

Innkeepers 

Tailors      . 

Shoemakers 


but  in  October  Mr  Denison  elected 
to  sit  for  Nottinghamshire,  for 
which  he  had  also  been  elected,  so 
that  his  year's  expenses  at  Liver- 
pool purchased  experience  at 
rather  a  high  price. 

The  defection  of  the  Tories  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  his 
desertion  of  them  —  whichever  it 
may  be  called  —  resulted  in  his 
defeat  upon  Sir  Henry  Parnell's 
motion  to  refer  the  Civil  List  to  a 
Select  Committee,  and  his  conse- 
quent resignation.  Then  came  Lord 
Grey's  Administration  and  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  the  dissolution  of 
1831  overset  the  anti-Reform  party 
throughout  the  country.  I  have 
the  poll-books  of  this  dissolution 
for  Northamptonshire,  Bucks, 
Huntingdonshire,  and  Aylesbury. 
The  first  was  a  grand  contest  be- 
tween Lord  Althorp  and  Lord 
Milton  on  the  Reform  side,  and 
Mr  Cartwright  and  Sir  Charles 
Knightley  as  the  Tory  champions. 
The  former  were  successful,  for 
the  poll  at  its  close  stood  as 
follows : — 


Althorp . 
Milton   . 
Cartwright 
Knightley 


2462 
2113 
1995 
1401 


27 
89 


The  curious  thing  about  the  poll- 
book  is,  that  it  has  an  appendix 
containing  a  "  classification  of  the 
freeholders  in  respect  to  their  rank 
and  occupations,  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  votes  to  the  several 
candidates."  Every  man's  vote  is 
accounted  for,  and  some  of  the  dis- 
tinctions must  have  been  rather 
difficult.  Here  are  a  few  samples  : 

Milton.  Cartwright.  Knightley. 

43         92  80 

205        169  117 

49        184  169 

20  0  0 
772       779  536 

79        58        37 

21  19        11 
88        28        14 
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I  give  the  last  two  trades  to  illus- 
trate a  remark  I  remember  hearing 
during  a  contested  election,  that 
"  tailors  and  shoemakers  are  always 
Radicals,"  which  seems  partly  jus- 
tified by  the  above  figures.  The 
strength  of  the  two  parties  is  told 
by  the  split  votes,  of  which  1970 
were  given  to  Althorp  and  Milton, 
and  only  1350  to  their  opponents. 
408  split  with  Althorp,  and  208 
plumpers  brought  Mr  Cartwright 
up  so  much  higher  upon  the  poll 
than  his  colleague.  In  Hunting- 
donshire, where  two  Tories  had 
previously  held  the  seats,  the  re- 
former, Mr  Hooper,  headed  the 
poll  with  841  votes,  Lord  Mande- 
ville  polling  813  and  Lord  Strath- 
avon  only  575.  Lord  Mandeville 
had  204  plumpers,  and  Mr  Hooper 
559.  In  Aylesbury,  the  reform 
candidates,  Mr  Richford  and  Lord 
Nugent,  polled  986  and  606  against 
509  for  Lord  Kirkwall,  the  anti- 
reformer  ;  whilst  in  Bucks  Lord 
Chandos  held  his  own,  and  came 
in  at  the  head  of  the  poll  with 
1594  votes, — Mr  Smith  and  Mr 
Pascoe,  the  two  Whig  candidates, 
making  a  bad  second  and  third 
with  1284  and  826  votes.  I  have 
no  accounts  of  proceedings  in  any 
of  these  poll-books,  nor  in  that  of 
the  somewhat  famous  election  for 
Dorsetshire  in  October  1831,  when 
Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  and  the  Hon.  W.  F.  S. 
Ponsonby  contested  the  seat  vacant 
by  Mr  Oalcaft's  decease.  Both 
parties  put  forth  their  utmost 
strength,  and  the  polling  was  very 
close.  On  the  eighth  day  Pon- 
sonby was  7  ahead — 1669  to  1662 
—but  the  Tory  candidate  passed 
him  next  day;  and  on  the  fifteenth 
day,  when  the  poll  closed,  the 
numbers  were  —  Ashley,  1847  ; 
Ponsonby,  1811.  In  such  a  con- 
test there  was  doubtless  much 
literature,  but,  if  published,  it  has 
not  fallen  into  my  hands. 


The  1831  elections  took  place 
in  May  and  June,  and  the  new 
Parliament,  which  met  in  June, 
passed  the  Reform  Bill  in  the 
following  year,  and  was  dissolved 
on  December  3,  1832.  Then  came 
an  interesting  general  election,  in 
which  the  Tories  were  at  great 
disadvantage,  having  to  deal  with 
a  body  of  electors  who  had  been 
enfranchised  by  the  efforts  of  their 
political  opponents.  I  have  the 
1832  poll-books  of  East  and  West 
Kent,  Canterbury,  Dover,  Herts, 
Leicestershire  North,  East  Nor- 
folk, Lincolnshire  (Lindsey  divi- 
sion), Liverpool,  Brighton,  Durham 
(county  and  city),  Leicester,  and 
Newcastle.  In  both  divisions  of 
Kent  there  were  exciting  contests. 
In  1830  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull 
and  .Mr  Thomas  Law  Hodges  had 
been  returned  without  a  contest 
for  the  whole  county,  and  had 
agreed,  so  far  as  they  were  able, 
to  secure  the  same  result  in  1831, 
political  parties  in  Kent  being 
divided  with  tolerable  equality. 
But  Mr  Hodges  found  the  Kentish 
reformers  so  determined  to  have. a 
second  candidate,  that  within  a 
very  short  time  he  coalesced  with 
Thomas  Rider,  Esq.,  who  came 
forward  in  that  capacity.  "  The 
ardour  for  the  Reform  Bill  was  so 
great  that  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull 
was  forced  to  bow  before  the 
storm.  The  battle  would  have 
been  .  severe,  but  the  probability 
was  that  he  would  have  been 
beaten,  and  a  defeat  might  have 
seriously  damaged  his  chances  of 
success  in  his  own  (the  Eastern) 
division,  after  the  county  should 
have  been  divided.  He  therefore 
retired,  and  Hodges  and  Rider 
were  returned  without  opposition. 
When  the  dissolution  of  1832  oc- 
curred, these  two  gentlemen,  both 
of  whom  resided  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  having  elected 
to  stand  for  that  division,  Sir 
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Edward  Knatchbull  stood  for  the 
Eastern  division,  and  a  somewhat 
singular  contest  ensued.  Sir  Ed- 
ward, of  course,  represented  the 
Tory  party.  Mr  John  Pemberton 
Plumptre,  of  Fredville,  belonging 
to  an  old  Kentish  family,  came 
forward,  according  to  his  address, 
as  "an  unflinching  reformer"; 
and  Sir  William  Richard  Cosway, 
knight,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
Admiral  Collingwood,  and  had  a 
small  property  in  the  county,  also 
announced  his  candidature  in  the 
reform  interest.  The  two  reform 
candidates,  however,  did  not  co- 
alesce, and  the  consequence  was  a 
three-cornered  contest  of  a  curious 
description,  enlivened  by  plenty  of 
squibs  and  songs.  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  who  had  voted  against 
the  Reform  Bill  in  1830,  was  de- 
nounced by  the  reform  party  as 
the  enemy  of  the  people  and  of  all 
useful  measures.  Here  is  a  charm- 
ing specimen  of  the  attacks  made 
by  the  Radical  press — 

"  THE  SONG  OF  THE  SURPLICED. 

"  Now  let  us  all  with  one  accord 
Unto  our  loins  gird  on  our  sword, 
And  shout  the  Tories,  old  watchword, 
Ned  Knatchbull  ! 

Up,  brethren,  up  !  awake  !  awake  ! 
Forth    from   your    sloth   and   slumber 
break  ; 

Our  tithes  and  influence  are  at  stake  ! 
Cry  Knatchbull ! 

Who  lets  us  parsons  treat  with  scorn 
The  men  who  till  from  peep  of  morn  ? 
Who'll  guarantee  our  tenth  of  corn  ? 
Our  Knatchbull  ! 

Who'll  still  keep  Mother  Church  the 

head? 

Who,  like  an  ogre,  fierce  and  red, 
Will  grind  the  poor  to  make  our  bread  ? 
Great  Knatchbull  ! " 

Another    squib    on    Sir   William 
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Cosway  was  founded  upon  the 
fact  of  his  being  very  frequently 
a  passenger  by  the  coach  to  Lon- 
don, and  always  spoken  of  as  "  the 
gallant  knight." 

"  Why  is  Sir  William  called  a  <  gallant ' 

man  ? 
Because   Sir   William's   always   in  the 


van  ' 


Although  there  was  no  actual 
coalition  between  Cosway  and 
Plumptre,  the  number  of  split 
votes  between  them  (2194)  showed 
that  the  bulk  of  the  reform  party 
supported  the  two.  But  Sir  Ed- 
ward Knatchbull  polled  2224 
plumpers ;  and  being  well  ahead 
of  the  poll  on  the  first  day,1  many 
of  his  second  votes  were  given  to 
Plumptre,  as  the  more  moderate 
of  the  two  reformers,  which  had 
the  effect  of  placing  him  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  with  3476  (949 
split  with  Knatchbull),  whilst  the 
latter  polled  3344,  and  Cosway 
2627.  The  sequel  of  the  election 
may  as  well  be  told  here.  Mr 
Plumptre  was  again  returned  with- 
out a  contest  in  1835,  and  shortly 
afterwards  announced  that  he  had 
adopted  the  orange  and  purple 
colours,  or,  in  other  words,  joined 
the  Tory  party.  This  gave  great 
offence  to  the  reformers, or  "blues"; 
and,  Sir  William  Cosway  having 
been  killed  by  an  accident,  a  re- 
quisition signed  by  1500  free- 
holders was  presented  to  Mr 
Thomas  Rider,  who  had  retired 
from  Parliament,  after  being  de- 
feated by  Sir  William  Geary  in 
West  Kent  in  1835.  Mr  Rider 
accordingly  came  forward,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  be  found  "  in 
deeds  and  not  in  words  only  an 
unflinching  reformer."  One  of  the 
squibs  at  this  election  deserves 


1  The  first  day's  poll  showed,  for  Knatchbull 

Plumptre 
Cosway 

Majority  for  Knatchbull  over  Plumptre 
Do.  do.         over  Cosway 


2798 
2581 
1957 


217 
841 
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record.     It  was   a  parody  on  the  And  since  (most  surprising)  you  will 

old  Scotch  song,   "  Oh  where  and  have  **  so> 

oh  where  is  your  Highland  Laddie  We  ^g  discharge    Messrs    Hodges 

gone  ? "  and  one  of  the  verses  ran  as  go  keaenp  ^  we  pray  you>  untn  you 

iollows  :  are  weary, 

And  forget,  if  you  can,  that  you  might 

"In  what  clothes,  in  what  clothes,  is  nave  ha(j  (jeary/ » 

your  jockey  rider  clad  ? 

He's  clad  all  o'er  in  blue— but  that  blue  The  poll  upon  this  occasion  was — 

For  it's  all  second-hand,  being  what  J. 
P.Ptomptrehad/' 


Neither  squibs,  however,  nor  the 
strong  dislike  felt  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  yeomen  to  voting  for 
a  "  turncoat,"  could  avail  against 
the  almost  unanimous  support 
which  the  large  landowners, 
squires,  and  clergy  gave  to  Mr 
Plumptre.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
character,  and  personally  popular ; 
but  what  carried  his  election  was 
undoubtedly  the  influence  of  the 
above  classes,  which,  in  the  days 
of  open  voting,  was  of  course  very 
great.  Mr  Rider  polled  1766 
plumpers  and  2205  votes  ;  but  the 
coalition  candidates  had  2927  split 
between  them,  and  the  total  num- 
bers for  Knatchbull  were  3607, 
and  for  Plumptre  3029. 

Coming  back  to  1832,  it  must 
now  be  recorded  that  the  two 
reform  members  for  the  county 
before  it  was  divided  were  both 
returned  for  the  Western  division, 
although  opposed  by  a  popular 
Tory  candidate  in  the  person  of 
Sir  William  Geary.  One  of  the 
squibs  of  this  contest  ran  thus  : — 

"  Says  East  Kent  to  West  Kent,  '  You 

look  rather  blue  ; ' 
Says  West  Kent  to  East  Kent,  'It  is 

but  too  true.' 
Says  East  Kent  to  West  Kent,  « You 

look  rather  sad  ; ' 
Says  West  Kent  to  East  Kent,  '  I  think 

we're  gone  mad.' 

Says  East  Kent  to  West  Kent,  « It  is 

as  you  say, — 
You've  made  out  our  meaning  as  clear 

as  the  day. 


Geary  (with  2030  plumpers)     .     2518 

Immediately  upon  his  defeat,  Sir 
William  Geary  is  said  to  have  re- 
solved to  visit  every  elector  in  the 
division  before  the  next  election. 
Whether  he  accomplished  this  feat 
or  not  there  is  no  evidence  to  show, 
but  he  certainly  increased  his  popu- 
larity, and  improved  his  position 
so  much  that  when  he  again  came 
forward,  in  1835,  the  result  of  1832 
was  completely  reversed,  and  the 
poll  stood — 


Geary 

Hodges 

Eider 


2558 
2093 
2007 


The  reform  candidates  had  1931 
split  votes,  and  Sir  W.  Geary 
2380  plumpers.  It  may  as  well  be 
chronicled  here  that  Sir  W.  Geary 
maintained  his  position  in  1837, 
heading  the  poll  with  3584  votes ; 
and  Mr  Hodges  only  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  second  Conservative 
candidate,  Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  by 
3334  to  3229  votes. 

Returning  to  1832,  there  are  in 
my  poll-books  of  that  year  several 
elections  deserving  of  mention.  Be- 
fore quitting  Kent,  one  may  men- 
tion the  contests  at  Dover  and 
Canterbury.  The  Right  Hon.  C. 
Poulett  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord 
Sydenham)  and  Captain  Stanhope 
were  the  reform  candidates,  Sir  J. 
Rae  Reid  the  Conservative,  and 
Mr  Halcomb  the  "Independent" 
candidate,  who  was  accused  by  the 
reformers  of  dividing  their  party 
by  his  candidature.  The  result  was 
the  return  of  Thomson  (713)  and 
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Reid  (644),  Halcomb  polling  523, 
of  which  258  were  split  with  Reid 
and  191  were  plumpers,  and  Stan- 
hope 498  votes,  of  which  459  were 
split  with  Thomson.  The  latter 
having  been  also  chosen  for  Man- 
chester, and  electing  to  sit  for  that 
town,  Halcomb  and  Stanhope  again 
contested  the  vacancy,  when  the 
former  polled  734  to  665,  and 
gained  the  seat. 

The  contest  for  Canterbury  was 
of  a  very  singular  character.  Lord 
Fordwich  and  the  Hon.  R.  Wat- 
son, the  Whig  members,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  certain  of  their  re-elec- 
tion, and  no  contest  was  expected. 
Suddenly  there  appeared  an  ad- 
dress, dated  from  the  Rose  Inn, 
5th  December,  and  signed  "Sir 
William  Percy  Honywood  Courte- 
nay,  Knight  of  Malta."  This  pro- 
duction (too  long  for  quotation) 
was  a  most  singular  document,  and 
created  such  a  sensation  that  from 
Is.  to  5s.  were  offered  for  a  copy  of 
it.  Upon  the  10th  December  was 
the  nomination,  which  took  place 
in  the  Guildhall;  and  after  the 
old  members  had  been  proposed 
and  seconded,  the  same  office  was 
performed  for  the  third  candidate, 
and  thereupon,  says  my  account — 

"  Sir  William  Courtenay,  in  present- 
ing himself  to  the  body  of  citizens 
assembled  in  the  Hall,  did  it  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  bounding 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  were  be- 
fore him,  and  alighting  on  the  table 
in  a  theatrical  attitude,  perfectly  d  la 
Kean,  his  costume  adding  to  the  effect 
of  the  scene.  It  was  composed  of 
crimson  velvet  and  gold,  with  a  man- 
tle and  cap  to  correspond,  silk  stock- 
ings of  the  same  colour,  and  Turkish 
slippers  ;  and  although  considerably 
handsome,  he  was  also  considerably 
disfigured  by  a  superabundance  of 
moustache,"  &c. 

He  made  an  extraordinary  speech, 
and  the  Sheriff  declared  the  show 
of  hands  to  be  in  favour  of  Oourte- 
nay  and  Fordwich,  upon  which  a 
poll  was  demanded  for  Mr  Watson. 


Thereupon  came  out  another  won- 
derful address,  which  concluded 
thus  :  "  And  it  shall  never  be  said 
that  De  Ruyter,  Yan  Speyk,  or 
Marshal  Ney,  Wallace  or  Hanni- 
bal, was  a  braver  man  than  Sir 
'  Wm.  Percy  Honywood  Courtenay." 
Although  the  sanity  of  the  man 
was  more  than  doubtful,  a  number 
of  the  Tories  voted  for  him,  to 
show  their  opposition  to  the  Whig 
members;  and  the  mob  were  roused 
to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  that 
"  numbers  not  only  nocked  around 
his  carriage,  but  absolutely  took 
out  the  horses  and  drew  him  in 
triumph  to  the  Rose  Inn."  On  the 
first  day's  poll  the  new  candidate 
was  behind,  and  accordingly  issued 
another  address,  in  which  he  begged 
the  electors  not  to  "  sell  their  birth- 
rights for  a  mess  of  pottage,"  and 
declared  that,  if  elected,  he  in- 
tended to  propose  Mr  Watson  as 
member  for  East  Kent  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  He  added — 

"  Impossibilities  Courtenay  has 
struck  out  of  his  dictionary  many 
years  since ;  and  if  Mr  Watson  will 
come  upon  the  hustings  at  Barham 
Downs,  on  Monday  next,  so  pure  in 
his  actions  as  Sir  Wm.  Courtenay  did 
in  Canterbury,  '  by  the  Lord  Harry ' 
we  will  elect  him  for  the  county  of 
Kent  without  a  twopenny  postage. 
Courtenay  is  the  true  farmers'  friend ; 
but,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  lays  down  the  honour  of 
his  house,  as  a  Baron  of  the  realm,  to 
serve  the  people  of  England  at  large 
by  his  abilities,  in  the  diminution  of 
their  excessive  taxation.  Arouse,  then, 
Freemen  of  Canterbury,  and  manfully 
adopt  the  bold  step  of  returning  Ford- 
wich, Courtenay,  and  Watson,  all 
members  for  the  county  of  Kent !  An 
elephant  to  an  earwig,  Courtenay  re- 
turns Watson  for  the  county.  God 
bless  you  all  ! 

"  Sm  W.  P.  H.  COURTENAY. 

"  Split  your  votes  to  keep  your 
word,  but  never  turn  out  old  Courte- 
nay. 

"POWDERHAM   CASTLE,    DEVONSHIRE, 

Dec.  12,  1832." 
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Even  after  this  address  the 
popular  enthusiasm  did  not  abate, 
and  "  the  Knight  of  Malta  was 
to  be  seen  clad  in  velvet  and  gold, 
and  flying  from  station  to  station 
as  fast  as  a  barouche  -  and  -  pair 
could  convey  him,  haranguing 
the  multitude,  and  performing  a 
variety  of  manoeuvres,  which,  how- 
ever amusing,  were  not  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  important 
business  of  an  electioneering  con- 
test." Of  course,  the  poor  man 

as  as  mad  as  a  hatter ;  and  it  is 
not  much  to  the  credit  of  Canter- 
bury in  1832  that  he  should  have 
polled  375  votes,  being  defeated  by 
Watson  with  834  and  Fordwich 
802  votes.  A  little  more  than  five 
years  afterwards  Courtenay  was 
the  leader  of  a  number  of  ignorant 
peasants,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
believe  in  his  quasi  divinity,  and 
who  resisted  the  military  in  an 
affray  which  cost  several  lives,  and 
in  which  the  unhappy  man  himself, 
after  shooting  Lieutenant  Bennett 
and  a  constable,  was  shot  by  the 
soldiers. 

The  Lincolnshire  election 
(Northern  division)  of  1832  was 
fought  between  Sir  William  Am- 
cotts  Ingilby,  the  Hon.  C.  Pel- 
ham,  and  Sir  R.  Sheffield ;  and 
we  are  told  that  Mr  Pelham' s 
friends  marched  to  the  nomina- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  county, 
and  "  the  effect  of  the  whole  body 
of  horsemen  when  moving  towards 
Lincoln,  headed  by  Mr  Pelham, 
was  the  most  imposing  of  the  kind 
ever  witnessed  in  the  place,"  while 
"  the  other  candidates  arrived  in 
a  private  manner."  Sir  William 
Ingilby  said  that  he  was  "  contend- 
ing against  the  whole  combined 
power  of  Tory  aristocracy,  Tory 
squirearchy,  and  Tory  parsons," 
and  that  he  would  not  "  smother  " 
his  "  voice  to  please  any  parson 
or  other  person  in  the  land."  Sir 
William  may  be  believed  to  have 
been  quite  sincere,  especially  if 


the  sentiment  attributed  to  him 
at  a  subsequent  election  be  rightly 
so  attributed  —  namely,  that  he 
"  wished  to  heaven  that  every 
attorney  would  cut  every  parson's 
throat  in  the  county,  and  be  hung 
for  it ! "  The  editor  of  the  poll- 
book  tells  us  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  omit  the  full  "  narra- 
tive of  proceedings "  of  the  con- 
test, so  that  we  have  no  squibs 
or  songs.  Pelham  headed  the  poll 
with  6554  votes,  and  Ingilby  had 
a  majority  of  890  votes,  polling 
4748  (of  which  3908  were  split 
with  Pelham)  to  Sheffield's  4058, 
of  which  954  were  "  plumpers." 
There  is  no  narrative  of  the  Leices- 
tershire election,  when  Lord  R. 
Manners  headed  the  poll  with  2093 
votes,  and  Mr  Phillips  (Whig)  was 
second  with  1661,  Mr  Johnson 
(Radical)  only  polling  720.  The 
East  Norfolk  poll -book  merely 
gives  us  the  names  of  the  pro- 
posers and  seconders  of  the  can- 
didates, and  the  result  of  the  poll, 
which  returned  the  two  Whig  can- 
didates, Windham  and  Keppel,  by 
3304  and  3261  votes,  leaving  the 
two  Tories,  Peach  and  Lord  H. 
Cholmondeley,  out  in  the  cold, 
with  2960  and  2852  votes. 

The  Herts  contest  was  very 
severe,  and  I  should  imagine  there 
must  be  squibs  and  songs  con- 
nected with  it,  but  I  have  only 
the  bare  poll-book.  For  the  three 
seats  there  were  four  candidates  : 
three  Whigs — Sir  John  S.  Sebright 
and  Mr  Calvert  (the  old  members), 
and  Mr  Rowland  Alston,  on  the 
one  side;  and  one  Conservative, 
Lord  Grrimston,  on  the  other.  Out 
of  4245  electors  on  the  register, 
3845  voted.  The  election  must 
have  been  well  worked  on  the 
Conservative  side,  for  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  parties  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  whilst 
1366  votes  were  plumpers  for 
Grimston,  1641  were  recorded  for 
the  three  Whigs;  but  the  votes 
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split  between  one  or  two  of  the 
Whig  candidates  and  Grimston 
just  pulled  the  latter  through,  the 
total  numbers  being — 


Sebright 
Calvert  . 
Grimston 
Alston  . 


2154 
2141 
2074 
2007 


Alston  was  ahead  of  Grimston  in 
four  out  of  the  seven  polling  dis- 
tricts, but  the  Hatfield  and  Stev- 
enage  districts  gave  the  majority 
against  him — the  influence  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Verulam  being 
great  in  the  former  district,  and 
the  latter  having  always  a  strong 
Conservative  element.  In  1835 
and  1837  Mr  Alston  was  elected 
with  two  Conservative  colleagues 
(Lord  Grimston  and  Mr  Abel 
Smith),  but  lost  his  seat  at  the 
scattering  of  the  Whig  party  at 
the  dissolution  of  1841,  and  never 
regained  it. 

The  Liverpool  contest  was  one 
of  the  most  exciting  of  the  1832 
dissolution.  At  the  vacancy  in 
October  1831  caused  by  Mr  Deni- 
son's  electing  to  sit  for  Notts, 
Lord  Sandon,  Conservative,  had 
been  elected  by  more  than  two  to 
one  majority  over  Mr  Thorneley, 
and  he  now  presented  himself 
again  to  the  constituency,  as  also 
did  the  other  old  member,  Mr 
Ewart,  on  the  Liberal  side.  In 
response  to  a  requisition  signed  by 
1720  electors,  Mr  Thomas  Thorne- 
ley again  entered  the  field ;  and 
the  Conservative  party,  dreading 
a  three-cornered  contest,  and  find- 
ing that  Lord  Sandon's  views  were 
too  moderate  to  suit  a  section  of 
their  friends,  invited  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  who  had  "  a  most  flatter- 
ing reception,"  and  came  forward 
as  the  second  Conservative  candi- 
date. My  narrative  gives  the 
speeches  at  the  nomination,  but 
none  of  the  other  election  litera- 


ture ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
battle  was  vehemently  fought  on 
both  sides.  At  the  close  of  the 
poll  on  the  first  day  Mr  Thorneley 
was  in  a  majority  of  567  over  Lord 
Sandon,  the  numbers  being — 


Ewart     . 
Thorneley 
Sandon  . 
Douglas 


3460 
3033 
2466 
2077 


On  the  second  day,  however, 
Lord  Sandon's  voters,  "who  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  free  bur- 
gesses of  the  town"  (commonly 
called  "the  freemen"),  "began  to 
go  up  very  briskly,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  his  lordship 
was  fast  decreasing  Mr  Thorneley's 
majority  over  him."  Then  it  was 
rumoured  that  he  had  passed  his 
opponent  on  the  poll,  and  the 
event  proved  that  the  rumour  was 
correct,  for  when  the  poll  was  de- 
clared the  numbers  were — 


Ewart     . 
Sandon  . 
Thorneley 
Douglas 


4931 
4260 
4096 
3249 


So  the  old  members  were  re- 
turned, but,  "  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  excitement,  and  of  the 
spirit  which  was  supposed  to  per- 
vade the  minds  of  the  populace 
against  Lord  Sandon,"  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  forego  the 
ceremony  of  chairing  the  mem- 
bers through  the  streets  of  the 
town;  and  we  are  told  that,  "to 
make  amends  "  for  the  loss  of  this 
useless  ceremony,  "the  committee 
of  Mr  Ewart  gave  £300  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  different  pub- 
lic charities  of  the  town,"  which 
was  doubtless  a  much  more  satis- 
factory method  of  spending  their 
rrioney.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  of  the  freemen,  Lord  Sandon 
polled  2074;  Sir  H.  Douglas,  1727; 
Mr  Ewart,  1114  ;  and  Mr  Thorne- 
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ley  only  842.     There  is  also  a  cu- 
rious return  given  as  follows  : — 


Gentry,    clergy,    bankers,    mer- 
chants, and  brokers,  including  the 
medical  and  legal  professions,  wine 
merchants,  and  all  wholesale  dealers. 

Ewart. 

Sandon. 

Thorneley. 

Douglas. 

1134 

1187 

922 

912 

Tradesmen    in    general,    includ- 
ing innkeepers,  victuallers,  pawn- 
brokers, &c. 

Ewart. 

Sandon. 

Thorneley. 

Douglas. 

2244 

1322 

1859 

945 

Mechanics  —  viz.,     shipwrights, 
sailmakers,    coopers,     ropemakers, 
&c. 

Ewart. 

Sandon. 

Thorneley. 

Douglas. 

1553 

1751 

1315 

1392 

—which  goes  to  show  that  the  Con- 
servative candidates  were  less  in 
favour  with  the  middle  class  and 
tradesmen  than  with  the  upper 
and  operative  classes.  Lord  San- 
don had  333  plumpers  and  Mr 
Ewart  175,  whilst  3808  votes  were 
recorded  for  both  the  Liberals, 
3026  for  both  the  Tories,  and  762 
were  split  between  the  two  old 
members,  Sandon  and  Ewart. 

It  may  as  well  be  recorded  here, 
that  at  the  general  election  of 
January  1835,  only  just  over  two 
years  from  the  election  of  1832, 
Liverpool  was  again  the  scene 
of  a  warmly  contested  elec- 
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tion.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  again 
opposed  Mr  Ewart,  and  the  Radi- 
cal section  of  the  Liberal  party 
brought  out  Mr  James  Morris 
against  Lord  Sandon.  Curiously 
enough,  as  in  the  1832  election, 
the  candidate  who  was  second  011 
the  poll  on  the  first  day  failed  to 
maintain  his  position.  For  on  the 
first  day  the  poll  was — 


Sandon  . 
Douglas 
Ewart     . 
Morris    . 


2183 
2049 
1900 
1810 


— whereas  at  the  close  of  the  poll  on 
the  second  day  the  numbers  were — 


Sandon 
Ewart 
Douglas 
Morris   , 


4407 
4075 
3869 
3627 


— so  that  the  two  old  members  were 
again  returned.  To  the  freemen 
again  belonged  the  honours  of  the 
day,  for  they  polled  for  Sandon 
2161,  Douglas  2017,  Ewart  730, 
Morris  615.  The  two  Conserv- 
atives had  3773  and  the  two 
Liberals  3465  split  between  them, 
and  only  357  votes  were  divided 
between  the  two  old  members. 
Mr  Ewart's  popularity  was  great, 
as  is  evidenced  by  his  defeating 
the  second  Conservative  in  spite 
of  the  majority  of  nearly  1300 
freemen  against  him.  No  squibs, 
&c.,  are  given  in  my  account. 

There  was  a  pleasant  little  con- 
test at  Brighton.  In  view  of  the 
preponderating  majority  of  Con- 
servatives in  that  estimable  town 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  curious 
to  read  of  four  Liberal  candidates 
fighting  for  the  two  seats  in  1832, 
and  the  only  Conservative  (Sir 
Adolphus  Dalrymple)  retiring  in 
favour  of  the  most  moderate 
amongst  them,  Captain  Pechell, 
R.N.  The  latter  polled  92  plum- 
pers, Mr  Faithfull  76,  Mr  Wigney 
49,  and  Mr  Crawford  20.  But 
575  voters  split  between  Wigney 
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and  Faithfull,  and  the  poll  came 
out  thus — 


Wigney  . 
Faithfull . 
Pechell  . 
Crawford 


873 
722 
613 
391 


The  poll-books  for  Newcastle 
and  Leicester  present  no  noticeable 
points  of  interest,  and  I  have  merely 
the  polls.  At  the  former  town 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  the  Whig  can- 
didate, headed  the  poll  with  2105 
votes;  but  Mr  Hodgson,  the  Con- 
servative, obtaining  1238  splits 
with  him  and  343  plumpers,  easily 
defeated,  by  1678  to  1092,  the 
Radical  candidate,  Mr  Attwood, 
although  the  latter  polled  296 
plumpers,  and  Sir  Matthew  only 
166.  In  Leicester  the  Conserv- 
ative champion,  Mr  Boughton 
Leigh,  polled  1088  plumpers  out 
of  1266  votes,  but  was  beaten  by 
the  reformers,  Evans  and  Ellis, 
with  respectively  1663  and  1527 
votes.  Mr  Evans,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  fought  a  gallant 
battle  in  1826,  and  now,  with 
an  extended  franchise,  reaped  his 
reward.  ' 

My  next  book,  relating  to  1832, 
is  not  strictly  a  poll-book,  but,  as 
its  title  tells  us,  '  Some  Account 
of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Election 
for  Truro,  August  3-6,  1830,'  and 
the  sequel  in  1832.  The  story  is 
interesting,  and  a  good  example  of 
what  was  called  the  "  representa- 
tive "  system  which  existed  before 
the  Reform  Bill.  "The  noble 
patron"  of  Truro,  as  he  is  called 
in  this  account,  was  the  Earl  of 
Falmouth,  who,  with  the  corpora- 
tion, returned  the  members.  The 
two  questions  which  agitated  the 
Truro  mind  were,  first,  whether 
the  right  of  election  was  in  the 
burgesses  at  large  or  in  the  cor- 
porate body ',  secondly,  whether 
any  corporate  body  was  legally  in 
existence,  because,  as  the  charter 


had  been  interpreted  by  the  law 
courts,  no  legal  act  could  be  done 
by  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
twenty  -  four  "  capital  burgesses  " 
resident  within  the  borough,  and 
the  necessary  thirteen  to  make 
that  majority  did  not  so  reside. 
There  was  no  doubt  that,  prior  to 
the  charter,  the  right  of  election 
was  in  the  inhabitants  at  large, 
but  they  had  to  pay  each  of  their 
representatives  3d.  or  4d.  a- day 
during  their  attendance  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  they  found  to  be  a 
"  burthensome  privilege."  To  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
questions,  and  to  open  the  borough, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr  W. 
Tooke  were  announced  as  candi- 
dates, and  a  committee  formed  on 
their  behalf.  On  the  other  side, 
Lord  Excombe,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Eldon,  and  Mr  Peach  were 
nominated,  and  declared  them- 
selves fully  as  "independent"  as 
their  opponents.  When  the  show 
of  hands  was  taken,  "  the  corporate 
body  present,  amounting  to  about 
ten  persons,  held  up  their  hands 
for  Lord  Excombe  and  Mr  Peach  ; 
the  rest  of  the  meeting,  amounting 
to  several  hundreds,  held  up  their 
hands  for  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock  and 
Mr  Tooke."  The  mayor  declared 
that  the  legal  show  of  hands  was 
in  favour  of  the  two  former  gentle- 
men, and  proceeded  to  declare 
them  duly  elected,  but  upon  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  the  other 
side  agreed  to  allow  a  poll,  which 
lasted  four  days.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  -  eight  burgesses  and 
one  "  capital  burgess  "  voted  for 
Lubbock  and  Tooke,  but  the  mayor 
refused  all  votes  except  those  of 
"  capital  burgesses,"  of  whom 
fourteen,  and  one  burgess,  voted 
for  Excombe  and  Peach.  One 
man  tendered  his  vote  as  a  "  capital 
burgess  "  for  Lubbock  and  Tooke, 
and  being  asked  by  the  mayor  how 
he  knew  he  was  one,  said  that  if 
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the  mayor  could  state  what  con- 
stituted a  capital  burgess,  he  would 
answer  the  question.  The  mayor, 
however,  made  no  statement,  but 
rejected  the  vote,  and  declared 
Excombe  and  Peach  duly  elected, 
although  urged  to  make  a  double 
return.  A  petition  against  the 
return  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  committee,  of 
which  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  member 
for  Kent,  was  chairman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  same.  This 
committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sitting  members  had  been 
duly  elected,  the  right  of  election 
being  in  the  twenty-four  capital 
burgesses.  Then  came  the  general 
election  of  1831,  and  Mr  Humphry 
Willyams,  in  consequence  of  Sir 
J.  Lubbock  declining  to  stand 
again,  came  forward  with  Mr 
Tooke  to  oppose  the  sitting 
members.  At  the  nomination, 
the  same  farce  was  enacted  as  in 
1830.  Then,  says  the  narrative, 
"  On  the  close  of  the  poll  Mr 
Willyams  addressed  the  meeting. 
So,  said  he,  ends  the  first  deal  of 
the  second  rubber.  They  make 
honours,  but  we  have  the  cards ; 
ay  !  and  will  play  them  too — that 
is,  after  our  adversaries  have 
shuffled  again :  then,  you  know 
they  must  cut — and  run  too — and 
after  that  we  will  have  a  round 
game." 

The  Reform  Bill  being  now  safe, 
Mr  Tooke  addressed  the  electors 
of  Truro  again,  and  a  sharp  battle 
was  fought  in  the  revision  court, 
Mr  Ennis  Vivian  appearing  as  Mr 
Tooke's  opponent.  Here  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  style  of  election 
literature  sixty  years  ago.  A  Mr 
Boyne  issues  an  address  in  favour 
of  Mr  Tooke,  in  which,  after  de- 
scribing the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  "  a  packed 
committee,  headed  by  an  infatuat- 
ed Tory,"  and  declaring  that  "  the 
minions  of  corruption  cavil  at  his 
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[Tooke's]  exertions,"  &c.,  &c.,  he 
goes  on  as  follows  : — 

"The  panders  to  corruption,  the 
parasites  of  power,  the  worshippers  of 
titles,  may  stand  arrayed  against  him, 
petty  minds  may  peck  at  him" 
(fancy  a  mind  pecking!),  "the  puny 
satellites  that  can  alone  be  dazzled 
with  stars,  garters,  and  ribbons  may 
fling  their  venomous  and  embittered 
shafts  against  him  ;  the  purity  of  his 
principles  shall  sustain  him ;  the  gen- 
erous sensibilities  of  the  lovers  of  free- 
dom shall  shed  a  splendid  protection 
around  him ;  they  shall  encompass 
him  in  the  steel  of  their  independence ; 
they  shall  bedew  the  Patriot's  virtues 
with  the  balm  of  their  gratitude  :  he 
shall  laugh  his  enemies  to  scorn." 

After  a  few  more  allusions  to 
those  who  differed  from  him,  under 
the  title  of  "political  hypocrites 
and  apostates,  the  creatures  of  ex- 
pediency, whose  principles  hang  so 
loosely  about  them  that  they  are  the 
sport  of  every  gust " — the  writer  of 
this  elegant  address  commends  Mr 
Tooke  to  the  new  constituency  of 
Truro.  He  had  a  triumphant 
entry  into  the  town,  received  an 
address  from  the  reformers  of 
Truro,  and  one  would  have  im- 
agined that  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  an  almost  unanimous 
election.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  Sir  Richard  Hussey 
Vivian  and  John  Ennis  Vivian, 
Esq.,  also  came  forward  as  candi- 
dates, and  the  proceedings  at  the 
nomination  were  of  an  animated 
character.  Sir  R.  Vivian  met 
with  an  excellent  reception ;  and 
after  Mr  Humphry  Willyams,  in 
an  energetic  speech,  had  proposed 
Mr  Tooke,  Mr  Vivian  made  a 
speech  which  irritated  that  gentle- 
man, as  in  the  course  of  it  he  called 
the  proceedings  of  Mr  Tooke  at  the 
previous  elections  a  farce;  to  which 
Mr  Tooke  replied  that  had  not  the 
Reform  Act  passed,  the  farce,  he 
firmly  believed,  would,  contrary  to 
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the  ordinary  practice  of  theatres, 
have  been  followed  by  a  tragedy. 
The  show  of  hands  was  in  favour 
of  Sir  Hussey  Yivian  and  Mr 
Tooke ;  and  a  poll  having  been 
demanded,  the  result  of  the  first 
day  was  as  follows  : — 


Sir  H.  Yivian  . 

Mr  Tooke 

Mr  J.  E.  Vivian 


264 
187 
181 


Each  party  worked  its  hardest 
during  the  next  day,  and  the  poll 
closed — 


Sir  H.  Vivian  . 

Mr  Tooke 

Mr  E.  Vivian  . 


291 
203 
196 


— a  result  which  rather  points  to 
the  fact  that  triumphal  entrances 
and  mob-shoutings  are  not  always 
reliable  evidence  upon  which  to 
guess  at  the  results  of  a  contested 
election.  Of  course  a  grand  chair- 
ing followed,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  still  grander  dinner  in 
celebration  of  the  return  of  Mr 
Tooke.  My  narrative,  apparently 
compiled  in  the  interest  of  Mr 
Tooke,  gives  the  names  of  those 
who  voted  for  that  gentleman,  a 
report  of  some  of  his  subsequent 
proceedings,  and  a  list  of  his  votes 
in  the  first  session  of  the  reformed 
Parliament.  He  certainly  took 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  secure 
his  seat,  but  was  not  destined  to 
retain  it  long. 

I  have  no  more  Truro  poll- 
books,  but  the  sequel  may  as  well 
be  told  here.  At  the  general 
election  in  1835  the  same  three 
candidates  stood  again,  but  with  a 
very  different  result.  The  Conser- 
vative, Mr  J.  E.  Vivian,  headed 
the  poll  with  316  votes;  Mr  Tooke, 
with  274,  took  again  the  second 
place ;  and  Sir  Hussey  Vivian 
only  polled  176.  Then  came  the 
dissolution  of  1837,  and  another 
Whig  candidate,  Mr  Turner,  came 
in  at  the  top  of  the  poll  with  393 
votes;  Mr  J.  E.  Vivian  polled  254  ; 


and  Mr  Tooke,  only  polling  226, 
lost  his  seat,  and  appears  no  more 
in  the  history  of  Truro  elections. 
Truro  is  a  long  way  off,  and  in 
those  pre-railway  days  a  journey 
to  that  interesting  town  must 
have  been  no  joke.  One  is  in- 
clined to  pity  a  man  who,  being  a 
stranger  to  the  place,  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  some  three  years' 
hard  work  to  prepare  the  way  for 
his  candidature  when  the  Reform 
Bill  should  pass,  and  then  only 
kept  the  seat  from  December  1832 
to  November  1837,  having  three 
contested  elections  during  that 
period.  Such  an  individual  would 
seem  to  have  required  all  the 
balm  with  which  the  "  generous 
sensibilities  of  the  lovers  of  free- 
dom" could  bedew  him,  and  one 
can  but  hope  that  he  received  it. 
I  have  still  to  chronicle  the 
elections  for  Durham  county  and 
city.  For  the  latter  there  had 
been  a  sharp  contest  in  1830, 
when  Mr  Michael  Angelo  Taylor, 
Whig,  had  polled  546 ;  Sir  Roger 
Gresley,  Tory,  486 ;  and  Colonel 
Chaytor,  Whig,  436  votes,  the  two 
former  being  consequently  returned . 
The  appendix  to  my  poll-book 
states  that  Sir  Roger  Gresley  ("of 
very  ancient  lineage")  polled  302 
plumpers  out  of  his  total  number  ; 
that  Colonel  Chaytor,  on  the  fifth 
day,  "  having  polled  his  last  man, 
in  the  most  honourable  way  de- 
clined the  contest;"  and  that,  "con- 
sidering the  great  excitation  mani- 
fested, there  never  was  a  contested 
election  in  the  city  of  Durham 
conducted  with  more  gentlemanly 
demeanour  on  the  part  of  the 
candidates,  and  more  forbearance 
and  temper  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  friends."  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  this,  the  sad  tale 
remains  to  be  told  that  Sir  R. 
Gresley  was  promptly  unseated 
on  petition,  and  the  Conservative 
candidate  who  strove  to  take  his 
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place,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Trevor, 
was  beaten  by  Colonel  Chaytor  by 
495  to  470  votes.  Trevor  headed 
the  poll  for  some  days,  and  was 
462  to  461  on  the  fifth  day,  but 
in  the  two  following  days  he  was 
passed  by  his  opponent.  In  1832 
he  came  forward  again,  as  did 
Colonel  Chaytor,  and  another 
Liberal  in  the  person  of  Mr  Har- 
land.  There  was  again  a  sharp 
contest,  the  poll  on  the  first  day 
being  —  Harland,  315  ;  Chaytor, 
287  ;  Trevor,  282.  But  the  Whigs 
had  316  votes  split  between  them, 
whilst  Trevor  had  283  plumpers, 
and  the  second  day  gave  Chaytor 
a  majority  of  21,  the  poll  being — 
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Harland 

Chator 

Trevor 


440 
404 
383 


It  will  hereafter  be  told  how  Mr 
Trevor,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  re- 
trieved these  defeats,  but  in  1832 
the  reformers  had  the  best  of  it 
throughout  the  country.  There 
were  contests  in  both  divisions  of 
the  county.  In  the  North,  Mr 
Lambton  and  Sir  Hedworth  Wil- 
liamson were  the  Whig  candidates, 
and  Mr  Braddyll  came  forward  on 
the  Conservative  side.  In  the 
South,  Mr  J.  Bowes  of  Streatlam 
Castle,  Mr  Robert  Duncombe 
Shafto,  and  Mr  J.  Pease,  junr.,  of 
Darlington,  all  reformers,  had  a 
very  pretty  little  battle  among 
themselves.  My  account  gives  a 
number  of  the  addresses  and  letters 
which  appeared  during  the  pro- 
gress of  these  and  the  city  elections. 
It  is  termed  '  The  Elector's  Scrap- 
book,'  and  from  it  the  opinions 
of  the  candidates  may  be  easily 
gathered.  In  the  Northern  divi- 
sion Mr  Braddyll  had  to  contend 


against  the  imputation  of  being  the 
nominee  of  Lord  Londonderry ;  and 
although  he  polled  1038  plumpers 
out  of  a  total  of  1679,  Sir  Hed- 
worth Williamson  beat  him  by  up- 
wards of  500  votes,  polling  2183, 
whilst  Mr  Lambton,  whose  election 
was  never  in  doubt,  headed  the  poll 
with  2556  votes.  The  battle  was 
more  stubborn  in  the  Southern  divi- 
sion. The  squibs  tell  us  that  the 
Tories  had  counted  upon  Mr  Bowes 
of  Streatlam  as  one  of  their  own 
party,  and  were  greatly  vexed  at 
his  hoisting  the  banner  of  Reform. 
Mr  Pease  was  brought  forward 
after  the  other  two  candidates  had 
started,  and  was  supported  by  the 
electors  in  the  large  towns,  and  by 
the  powerful  Quaker  interest.  Mr 
Shafto's  politics  were  perhaps  a 
shade  more  moderate,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  differ- 
ence between  the  trio.  The  most 
evident  and  most  amusing  part  of 
the  election  is  the  extreme  care  with 
which  each  of  the  three  candidates 
emphatically  disclaimed  any  coali- 
tion with  either  of  the  other  two. 
Mr  Pease  obtained  2259,  Mr  Bowes 
2213,  and  Mr  Shafto  1837  votes. 
Pease  and  Bowes  had  1066  splits, 
Pease  and  Shafto  454,  and  Bowes 
and  Shafto  802 :  the  plumpers 
were  739  for  Pease,  339  for  Bowes, 
and  573  for  Shafto.  Shafto  was 
ahead  of  Pease  in  three  out  of  the 
eight  districts,  but  the  latter  had 
a  large  majority  in  the  Darlington, 
Stockton,  and  Stanhope  districts. 
Mr  Pease  and  Mr  Bowes  were  re- 
turned unopposed  in  1835  and 
1837,  and  Mr  Shafto  was  elected 
in  1847,  and  sat  for  many  years 
as  tne  Liberal  member  for  the 
Northern  division. 

BRABOUKNE. 
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THE    TREATMENT   OF   CRIMINALS   IN   MODERN   GREECE. 


THE  extent  of  our   obligations 
in  this  country,   as  elsewhere,  to 
ancient  Greece  has  never  been  dis- 
puted, nor  could  be  held  in  doubt 
for  a  moment.     It  is  a  fact  making 
itself  felt  on  all  sides,  and  it  has 
never   failed    to    receive    a    most 
willing  and  generous  recognition  ; 
but    probably  only   contemptuous 
surprise  would  be  felt  in  the  first 
instance,  at  the  idea  that  we  in 
England  could  receive  instruction 
or  enlightenment  from  the  Greece 
of  modern  days,  in  any  department 
of  our  national  system.     Yet  such 
is  the  claim  we  are  about  to  make 
for  the  little  kingdom  scarce  half 
a  century  old,  which,  in  its  first 
emergence  from   the  dominion  of 
the  Turk,  required  foreign  support 
to   give   it   an   existence    at    all. 
Undoubtedly  for  some  time  after 
the    War    of    Independence    the 
newly  created  realm  of  the  Hellenes 
seemed  paralysed  by  the  memory 
of     the     hateful     bondage     from 
which  they  had  escaped  at  a  heavy 
cost,  and  little  progress  was  made 
in  raising  the  country  to  a  level 
with  other  nations ;  but  from  the 
day  that  a  wise  and  conscientious 
young   prince    left    his    northern 
home  to  rule,  in  place  of  the  de- 
posed   Bavarian    king,    over    the 
people  and  care  for  their  interests, 
a    remarkable    advance   has   been 
made  in  al]   that    could    tend   to 
their  moral,  intellectual,  and,  we 
may   add,   commercial   prosperity. 
It  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages 
with  details  proving  the  truth  of 
this   assertion,    but   we   are    con- 
cerned  now   with    only   one    part 
of  the   administrative   system,   in 
which    we    unhesitatingly    assert 
that  modern  Greece  gives  an  ex- 
ample  that    England    as   well   as 
other  countries  might  follow  with 


advantage.  We  allude  to  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  criminals,  and  to 
the  organisation  of  prisons  and 
houses  of  detention  in  Athens, 
which  are  conducted  on  a  system 
not  only  humane  and  enlightened, 
but  calculated  in  the  highest  degree 
to  promote  the  suppression  of  vice 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  law- 
less classes,  who  are  as  rife  pro- 
portionally in  the  bright  Hellenic 
towns  as  in  the  dark  slums  of  our 
own  great  centres  of  population. 
We  must  explain,  however,  that 
our  statements  apply  only  to  the 
capital,  and  not,  at  least  as  yet, 
to  other  parts  of  Greece. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  king's  reign,  the  three  large 
prisons  of  Athens,  with  their  hun- 
dreds of  inmates,  were  in  a  signal- 
ly unsatisfactory  condition  —  not 
much  better  probably  than  the  state 
of  our  own  jails  before  the  days 
of  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry — 
and  a  good  deal  was  done  by  King 
George's  unassisted  efforts,  we 
believe,  to  institute  improvements 
both  in  morals  and  discipline ;  but 
the  great  movement  which  within 
the  last  few  years  has  rendered 
modern  Greece  in  this  respect  a 
model  for  other  nations,  has  been 
the  work  of  one  who  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  his  most  efficient 
helper.  We  are  bound  to  affirm 
without  reserve  that  the  admirable 
system  of  Athenian  prison  govern- 
ment is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
noble  lady  who  shares  the  Hellenic 
throne  with  the  son  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  it  is  with  no 
small  reverence  for  a  remarkable 
character  singularly  little  known 
that  we  make  -the  statement. 
Queen  Olga's  name  is  seldom 
heard  beyond  the  country  which 
she  has  made  her  own ;  but  within 
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its  limits,  the  love  and  veneration 
she  has  aroused  among  her  en- 
thusiastic and  impulsive  subjects 
amounts  to  a  species  of  worship, 
and  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
otherwise  as  the  result  of  her  whole 
manner  of  life  since  first  she  came 
among  them.  Her  deeply  sym- 
pathetic nature  and  high-toned 
purity  of  mind,  prompt  her  to 
lessen  suffering  and  to  combat 
vice  wherever  she  can  in  either 
direction  help  her  fellow-creatures 
—  while  her  strong  good  sense 
enables  her  in  these  efforts  to  use 
the  power  her  position  gives  her 
only  in  the  most  judicious  manner. 
The  condition  of  the  hundreds  of 
criminals  who  fill  the  large  Athe- 
nian jails,  many  of  them,  both 
men  and  women,  condemned  to 
death,  had  long  lain  heavy  on  her 
heart.  In  the  earlier  period  of 
her  reign  she  was  too  young  and 
diffident  to  undertake  so  grave  and 
weighty  a  matter  as  that  of  prison 
reform ;  but  of  late  years  she  has 
come  boldly  to  the  front,  and 
has  founded  an  Association  which 
enters  into  every  department  of 
criminal  administration  with  ad- 
mirable effect.  She  has  had  the 
full  concurrence  and  assistance  of 
the  king,  her  husband,  in  all  that 
she  has  done,  and  he  has  himself 
carried  out  her  main  objects  in 
such  matters  as  came  necessarily 
under  his  own  immediate  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  fortunately  able  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  this  Associa- 
tion through  documents  sent  to  us 
from  Athens, — the  modern  Greek 
in  which  the  rules  are  printed  being 
of  so  classical  a  type  that  it  has 
been  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
proficient  of  the  ancient  language 
who  has  kindly  assisted  us  in  the 
translation .  We  have  also  received 
a  private  account  of  the  work  of 
the  society  from  one  of  its  most 
active  members.  We  shall  give  a 


brief  epitome  of  the  constitution 
and  rules  of  the  Association,  and 
then  enter  on  the  more  interesting 
description  of  its  practical  work- 
ing, which  will  be  found  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  rigid  govern- 
ment of  red  tape  that  obtains  in 
our  English  prisons. 

The  Society  is  called  "  The  As- 
sociation in  Christ"  (eV  X/OICTTW 
A8eX^>oTi7Tos).  The  correct  render- 
ing of  these  words  is,  of  course, 
the  "sisterhood  or  brotherhood 
in  Christ";  but  those  terms  in 
England  have  such  a  totally  dif- 
ferent significance  from  that  in- 
tended to  be  implied  in  the  title, 
that  we  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  alter  it  to  a  word  that  more 
nearly  conveys  the  desired  mean- 
ing. The  Association  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  a  conventual 
institution.  The  members  do  not 
live  in  community  or  belong  to  any 
religious  order — they  are  persons 
residing  in  their  own  homes  with 
their  families,  mixing  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  capital,  and  sharing  in 
any  festivities  which  may  be  open 
to  them  at  court  or  elsewhere, 
only  they  undertake  to  devote  four 
days  in  the  week  entirely  to  the 
work  intrusted  to  them  in  the 
prisons.  The  motto  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  Christ  is  "In  prison, 
and  ye  came  to  me"  ('Ev  <f>vXaKrj 
fjfjLrjv  KOL  TJXOere  vrpos  />te).  The  seal 
of  the  society  has  in  the  centre  the 
sacred  name  'I^crovs  Xpurro?,  and 
around  it  the  title  and  date  of  its 
institution.  On  the  first  page  of 
the  document  embodying  the  plan 
of  the  Association  is  a  decree  of 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  approv- 
ing of  the  rules,  and  ordering  a  full 
report  of  the  proceedings  to  be  sub- 
mitted every  year  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  Thus  the  Asso- 
ciation is  guarded  from  the  risk 
of  entering  on  any  unauthorised 
philanthropic  efforts.  Then  follow 
the  eleven  articles  of  the  constitu- 
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tion,  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  substance,  without  re- 
producing the  entire  text. 

The  first  states  that  the  Associa- 
tion in  Christ  is  established  in 
Athens  under  the  immediate  presi- 
dency of  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  second  declares  the  object  of 
the  Association  to  be  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the 
criminals  detained  in  the  prisons, 
and  also  their  physical  welfare. 

The  third,  that  the  Association 
works  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  existing  laws  in  respect  to 
criminals. 

The  fourth,  that  it  strives  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  purpose  by 
the  punctual  enforcement  of  all 
religious  duties ;  by  making  known 
the  divine  Word  (i.e.,  Scriptures) ; 
by  arranging  for  the  practical  in- 
struction of  young  persons;  by 
providing  skilful  medical  attend- 
ance ;  by  regular  teaching  directed 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement of  prisoners ;  by  the 
preparation  of  special  educational 
books  for  the  promotion  of  religious 
feeling ;  and  by  the  publication  and 
direction  of  a  periodical  intended 
to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  pris- 
oners, and  to  promote  good  feeling 
towards  mankind  and  the  father- 
land. 

The  fifth  states  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Association  are — 
the  annual  contribution  from  the 
Government,  the  subscriptions 
from  regular  members,  and  all,  out- 
side the  Association,  who  are  will- 
ing to  assist  with  their  means. 

The  sixth  article  sets  forth  that 
the  Association  consists  of  the 
president,  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  Hellenes;  the  vice-pres- 
ident, H.R.H.  the  Crown  Princess 
Sophie;  the  managing  committee, 
being  persons  appointed  by  the 
Queen;  the  treasurer,  honorary 
members,  regular  members,  and 
extraordinary  members ;  also  of 


donors  and  benefactors  who  con- 
tribute to  a  large  extent. 

Article  seven  enters  on  the 
practical  working  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  managing  committee, 
selected  by  the  Queen  and  labour- 
ing in  accordance  with  her  wishes 
and  her  prayers,  meets  in  council 
under  her  presidency  once  a  month; 
pursues  by  every  means  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Association ;  enters  all 
needful  details  in  the  archives ; 
arranges  for  the  establishment  and 
direction  of  institutions  and  work- 
shops whereby  the  plans  of  the 
society  can  be  carried  out;  and 
appoints  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Queen  special  guardians  for 
individual  male  and  female  prison- 
ers, taken  from  among  the  or- 
dinary members  (this  last  is  a 
clause  of  great  importance  and 
utility).  The  managing  committee 
directs  the  operations  of  these 
local  guardians ;  controls  the  finan- 
ces of  the  Association  through  the 
treasurer;  and  after  the  completion 
of  the  term  to  which  prisoners 
have  been  sentenced,  provides  in 
every  possible  way  for  their  en- 
trance on  a  new  life  as  honest  and 
industrious  citizens. 

The  eighth  article  deals  with  the 
organisation  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee, whose  decisions  the  Queen 
carries  out  as  president.  She 
attends  every  monthly  meeting, 
signs  the  necessary  documents,  and 
represents  the  Association  in  rela- 
tion to  all  authorities.  She  has 
two  lady  assessors,  who  likewise 
sign  these  documents;  and  the 
treasurer,  with  certain  other  per- 
sons appointed  by  her,  also  form 
part  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  list  of  enactments  is  followed 
by  a  decree  of  the  King  establish- 
ing a  special  section  for  children  in 
the  House  of  Correction,  who  are 
to  be  dealt  with  under  separate 
rules.  They  are  to  be  brought 
there  from  other  prisons  to  the  full 
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number  for  which  accommodation 
can  be  provided.  The  care  of  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical 
development  of  the  children  of  this 
section  is  committed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  is  to 
be  exercised  by  them  personally,  or 
by  teachers  appointed  exclusively 
by  their  order. 

We  have  omitted  certain  details 
as  to  finances  and  matters  of  mere 
technical  importance ;  but,  with 
these  exceptions,  we  have  now 
given  the  substance  of  the  ar- 
ticles on  which  the  Association  is 
founded. 

We  may  therefore  turn  to  the 
pleasant  task  of  showing  how  the 
objects  of  this  wise  and  humane 
society  are  practically  carried  out. 
As  we  are  anxious  to  emphasise 
the  contrast  between  the  criminal 
administration  of  modern  Greece 
and  that  of  our  own  country,  we 
must  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
distinctive  feelings  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  Hellenic  people,  which 
does,  in  fact,  render  imprisonment 
a  far  heavier  punishment  to  them 
than  it  can  be  to  our  own  more 
stolid  criminals.  Pure  air  and 
liberty  are  the  very  essence  of  life 
to  those  mercurial  Greeks.  Their 
splendid  climate  makes  an  outdoor 
existence  both  by  day  and  by  night 
not  only  a  delight  to  them,  but  in 
cases  where  their  peasant  dwellings 
would  be  close  and  confined,  an 
absolute  necessity,  except  in  the 
short  winter  months.  They  are 
far  happier  roaming  houseless  over 
the  hills,  sleeping  under  an  olive- 
tree  by  night,  and  dining  on  a 
bunch  of  grapes  with  a  morsel  of 
bread,  than  living  a  regular  exist- 
ence at  home.  It  must  be  owned 
that,  for  the  class  of  whom  we  are 
speaking,  the  facilities  afforded  by 
this  mode  of  life  for  pillaging  tra- 
vellers (those  hailing  from  Great 
Britain  by  preference)  adds  no 
smalFzest  to  their  career.  Such 


as  they  are,  however,  to  be  shut 
away  behind  stone  walls  from  the 
sight  of  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
breath  of  the  perfumed  breezes 
sweeping  over  the  plains  from 
the  jEgean  Sea,  is  an  unendurable 
misery,  very  different  from  the 
sensations  of  an  English  thief, 
who  in  the  depth  of  winter  has 
been  "  froze  out,"  as  he  would  ex- 
press it,  and  driven  to  crime  by 
starvation, — when  he  finds  himself 
sheltered  from  the  bitter  cold  in  a 
jail,  where  he  knows  he  will  have 
a  meagre  sufficiency  of  food,  how- 
ever unpalatable.  To  the  Greek, 
during  the  great  heat  of  summer, 
the  prison  must  be  almost  a  place 
of  torture ;  moreover,  the  lax  and 
distorted  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
which  prevail  among  the  lower 
classes  in  that  country,  where  the 
peasants  are  wholly  illiterate,  en- 
ables them  to  look  upon  brigandage 
as  a  perfectly  justifiable  trade;  and 
their  complacent  disregard  of  their 
country's  laws,  makes  them  resent 
the  loss  of  their  liberty  and  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment  with  a  pas- 
sionate fierceness,  which  increases 
the  difficulty  of  influencing  them 
for  good  far  beyond  that  which 
might  be  the  case  with  English 
prisoners.  Into  this  seething  mass 
of  lawless,  hot-headed  criminals 
the  Association  in  Christ  enters 
with  its  beneficent  wide-spreading 
charity,  its  deep  sympathy,  and  its 
wise  arrangements  for  the  future 
welfare  of  those  who  may  live  to 
pass  out  one  day  from  the  prison 
walls.  Let  it  be  specially  noted 
that  the  members  of  this  society 
are  permitted  to  work  with  a  free- 
dom of  access  to  the  prisoners,  and 
an  absence  of  vexatious  restrictions, 
which  is  as  reasonable  as  it  is  effec- 
tive and  valuable  in  the  attainment 
of  their  objects. 

There  are  three  prisons  in  Athens 
for  male  criminals  :  in  the  largest 
of  these  four  hundred,  and  in  the 
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smaller   three   hundred,    men   are 
now    incarcerated,    the    buildings 
they  occupy  being  entirely  separ- 
ated from  those  where  the  women 
are    detained ;     while    the    third 
prison   is    exclusively    devoted    to 
boys   and   lads   from    the   age   of 
twelve  to  twenty-five,  of  whom  at 
present  there  are  ninety-five  within 
the  walls.     The  duties  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, carefully  arranged  by  the 
Queen,  are  different  to  some  extent 
in  each  of  these  prisons,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  inmates.    First 
in  importance  is  the  work  among 
the   men.      The   influence  of    the 
ladies  of  the  Association  on  the 
male    criminals    is    most   remark- 
able :    nearly  the  whole  of  every 
Sunday,    besides    other   occasions, 
is  devoted   to  their   ministrations 
among  them.     They  begin  in  the 
morning    by    assisting    with    the 
prisoners   at   the    regular   service 
of   the    Orthodox    Church    in  the 
jail  chapel.      It  is   also  the  rule 
that  they  should  be  present  while 
religious    instruction   is   given   to 
them.      The   Queen    has   ordered 
that  this  shall  be  done  by  her  own 
theologian  who  superintended  the 
education  of  her  children,  in  addi- 
tion to  the   ministrations  of   the 
regular  prison  chaplain,  who  visits 
the  jails  every  morning.    After  this 
instruction  is  over,  each  lady  re- 
tires to  the  room  set  apart  for  her 
use,  and  the  men  are  brought  to 
her  one  by  one  for  private  conver- 
sation, which  may  be  continued  as 
long  as  she  finds  it  necessary.     She 
sees  them  quite  alone;  no  official 
is  allowed  to  be  present ;  they  may 
guard  the  door  outside,  and  remain 
within  call  should  occasion  arise, 
but    the    interview   between    the 
criminal  and  his  appointed  friend 
is    absolutely    private    and    confi- 
dential;   and  we   are   anxious  to 
lay  much  stress  on  this  regulation, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  prisoner's 


desired  reformation.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  in  no  country  under 
the  sun  is  a  prisoner  likely  to  open 
his  heart  or  speak  the  truth  in  the 
presence  of  an  officer  to  whose 
fixed  authority  he  is  entirely  sub- 
ject; but  when  a  man  beaten  down 
by  misery  and  punishment,  un- 
happy in  the  present  and  hopeless 
for  the  future,  finds  himself  alone 
with  a  person  who  holds  no  posi- 
tion of  power  over  him,  and  only 
comes  with  the  freest  sympathy, 
the  simple  desire  to  benefit  him 
in  any  way  that  may  be  possible, 
— such  a  proceeding  can  scarcely 
fail  in  any  land  to  win  his  confi- 
dence, and  produce  a  moral  effect 
of  the  greatest  value.  In  the  case 
of  the  impulsive  and  emotional 
Greeks  it  works  with  really  ex- 
traordinary results. 

Another  most  wise  enactment 
is  that  which  ordains  that  a  double 
portion  of  time  and  care  shall 
be  given  by  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  criminals  under  sentence 
of  death, — in  those  private  inter- 
views when  their  real  condition, 
mentally  and  spiritually,  can  be 
dealt  with  judiciously  in  the  truest 
spirit  of  charity.  The  Queen  her- 
self personally  undertakes  the 
largest  share  in  this  onerous  duty. 
There  is  a  law  in  Greece  at  present 
quite  distinct  from  any  rule  of  the 
Association,  which  seems  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  American 
usage,  and  is  much  to  be  regretted 
for  many  reasons.  It  enacts  that 
a  man  being  sentenced  to  death, 
shall  await  his  execution  for  two 
years.  Thus  for  twenty  -  four 
miserable  months  he  lives  with 
that  terrible  vision  of  doom  before 
his  eyes,  and  such  help  and  com- 
passion as  may  be  given  him  by 
members  of  the  Association  is 
assuredly  well  bestowed. 

The  capital  penalty,  as  the  law 
of  the  land,  has  had  a  somewhat 
curious  history  in  Greece.  When 
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it  was  first  enrolled  among  the 
statutes  at  the  time,  more  than 
half  a  century  since,  when  Otho 
of  Bavaria  came  to  the  throne,  the 
idea  that  it  would  ever  really  be 
carried  out  on  any  of  their  country- 
men aroused  a  burning  indignation 
and  rebellious  defiance  on  the  part 
of  the  high  -  spirited  Greeks.  It 
was  not  because  as  a  race  they 
stand  in  any  dread  of  death — on 
the  contrary,  they  treat  it  with  a 
certain  contemptuous  indifference 
in  their  own  persons,  and  still 
more,  we  need  scarcely  say,  in  the 
case  of  the  brigands'  captives  when 
the  ransom  fails  * — but  the  judicial 
infliction  of  death  was,  in  their 
opinion,  a  humiliation  and  an  in- 
justice, in  view  of  their  rights  as 
men  accountable  to  God  alone  for 
their  lives,  which  struck  a  blow  at 
their  pride  not  to  be  endured  by 
their  fiery  nature.  On  the  first 
occasion  when  it  was  intended, 
under  King  Otho's  rule,  that  the 
extreme  penalty  should  be  carried 
out  on  certain  deeply  dyed  crim- 
inals, the  executioner  had  to  be 
smuggled  into  the  city  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  and  kept  carefully 
hidden  till  the  day  of  doom  arrived ; 
then,  with  all  manner  of  precau- 
tions to  prevent  his  experiencing 
the  fate  the  populace  would  have 
liked  to  bestow  upon  him  —  that 
of  being  torn  to  pieces — he  was 
brought  on  the  scene  with  his 
victims.  The  appliances  of  death 
were  ready,  surrounded  by  a  guard 
of  soldiers,  but  there  was  another 
factor  present  with  whom  the 
authorities  had  to  reckon.  The 
people  had  come  in  their  thousands, 
and  were  absolutely  determined 
that  no  execution  should  take 
place  —  and  their  resolution  tri- 
umphed. Such  an  emeute  arose 
that  it  soon  became  evident  it 


might  assume  the  proportions  of 
a  revolution,  and  endanger  the 
throne  as  well  as  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  city.  So  messengers 
were  sent  in  hot  haste  to  the  king, 
who  had  no  alternative  but  to 
commute  the  death  sentence.  The 
criminals  were  taken  back  to  their 
prison,  the  executioner  was  shipped 
as  quickly  as  possible  on  board  an 
out-going  vessel,  and  the  mutinous 
people  dispersed,  shouting  "  Long 
live  the  King  ! "  Time  and  custom 
have  effected  a  complete  change  in 
this  respect.  Since  that  period  the 
Hellenes  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  other  nationalities, 
such  as  was  impossible  for  them  so 
long  as  they  were  under  the  Moslem 
bondage,  and  they  are  willing  now 
to  follow  to  some  extent  the  judi- 
cial enactments  of  other  countries. 
Happily,  however,  they  have 
struck  out  a  line  entirely  their 
own  in  the  Association  in  Christ, 
and  we  trust  the  day  may  come 
when  this  wise  and  beneficent 
society  may  have  its  counterpart 
in  every  other  civilised  land. 

All  the  guilty  inmates  of  the 
Athenian  prisons,  as  well  as  the 
condemned,  are  constantly  visited 
by  the  Queen  herself  and  her  asso- 
ciates, in  the  private  and  indi- 
vidual manner  we  have  described. 
The  men  destined  to  the  guillotine 
can  only,  of  course,  be  led  to  re- 
pentance and  hopes  of  mercy  be- 
yond the  grave ;  but  with  those 
who  may  yet  anticipate  entering 
on  a  better  life  after  their  release, 
a  very  different  system  is  adopted. 
They  are  gently  induced  to  tell  out 
their  whole  inner  history,  their 
evil  deeds,  their  hopes  and  fears 
for  the  future;  and  while  their 
wrong-doing  in  the  past  is  plainly 
pointed  out  to  them  and  reproved, 
they  are  encouraged  to  look  for- 


1  The  sad  fate  of  three  English  gentlemen  at  the  hands  of  the  brigands  of 
Marathon  some  years  ago  will  not  have  been  forgotten  by  our  readers. 
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ward  to  a  new  and  honest  career, 
when  every  facility  will  be  given 
them    to   live  thereafter  as  good 
citizens  and   faithful    servants  of 
the  State.     The  change  which  has 
been  effected  in  these  men  is  very 
remarkable,    and    it    can    be   no 
matter  of  surprise  that  their  feel- 
ing towards  the  royal  lady  from 
whom    their    moral    improvement 
has  sprung,  is  a  species  of  adora- 
tion.    She  is  their  "  angel  of  good- 
ness," as  it  was  expressed  in  the 
account  given  to  us ;  and  a  touch- 
ing proof  of  the  reality  of  their 
sentiments  of  reverential  affection 
was   made   manifest  on   a  recent 
occasion,  just  after  the  Queen  had 
sustained  a  heavy  calamity  in  the 
death  of   her  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Alexandra    (Grand    Duchess 
Paul   of   Russia).      While   in   St 
Petersburg  watching  by  that  sad 
and  painful  deathbed,  their  good 
Queen   did   not    forget    her  poor 
proteges  in  the  prisons,  but  sent 
many  telegrams  of  instructions  to 
her  associates  as  to  what  was  to 
be   done  for  them  during  her  en- 
forced absence.      Then  when  the 
blow    had    fallen,    and    she    was 
bereaved  of   her  beautiful  young 
daughter,   a  requiem   service  was 
held     in    the     prison    chapel    in 
memory  of  the  dead  princess,  at 
which    the   whole   of    the    incar- 
cerated  criminals    assisted.      An 
associate  of  the  society  who  was 
present    described    the    scene    as 
having  been  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable  that   could    have   been 
witnessed  anywhere.      These  har- 
dened, and  in  many  cases  blood- 
stained men,  were  bathed  in  tears 
as  the  mournful  function  proceeded, 
sympathising  with   most   genuine 
feeling  in  the  sorrow  of  their  be- 
loved Queen,  and  joining  fervent- 
ly  in  prayers  for  her  consolation 
under  her  sad  trial. 

The  work  done  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  third  prison — that  for 


boys   and    youths    from   fourteen 
years     of    age    and    upwards — is 
mainly  educational,  in  consequence 
of  a  decree  of  the  King  which  is 
printed    in     the     document    con- 
taining the   rules  of   the  society. 
He  ordains  that  these  boys  shall 
be    committed     entirely,     as    we 
have   said,    to    the    care    of    the 
members   of    the    Association    in 
Christ  in  all  that  concerns  their 
moral,    intellectual,    and    physical 
development.    The  decree  then  de- 
tails the  course  of  instruction  to 
be  given  to  the  young  criminals 
by  them  or  their  delegates.     The 
boys  are  to  be  taught  sacred  his- 
tory, catechism,  Christian  ethics, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,   geo- 
graphy, and  the  history  of  Greece. 
They  are  also  to  be  taught  manual 
trades,   such  as  shoemaking,   cob- 
bling, joining,   printing,   &c.,  and 
any  other  trade  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice.    They  are  like- 
wise taught  enough  music  to  enable 
them  to  join  in  the  rhythmical  ser- 
vices of  the  Church.     There  has 
been  a  most  desirable  reform  of  late 
in  the  music  employed  in  the  sacred 
offices  in  Greece.    In  former  times 
the  peculiar  nasal  chanting  of  the 
priests  was  unmelodious  to  the  last 
degree;  but   the  old  monotonous 
droning  of  their  untrained  voices 
has  been  entirely  swept  away,  and 
the  music  now  employed  is  both 
refined  and  beautiful.     The  young 
prisoners  are  carefully  trained  in 
this  gentle  art  amongst  others. 

The  prisons  for  the  women  are 
guarded  night  and  day  by  soldier- 
sentries,  who  keep  watch  outside 
the  gates ;  and  the  female  officers, 
to  whose  immediate  and  constant 
care  they  are  committed,  are  placed 
under  the  authoritative  supervis- 
ion of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  Christ.  These  ladies  go  in 
rotation,  at  regular  hours,  to  the 
women's  jail,  where  they  give  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  prisoners, 
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and  enter  into  all  details  of  their 
histories,  with  a  view  to  their 
future  wellbeing.  There  are  at 
present  three  female  convicts  who 
were  some  time  ago  condemned 
to  death,  and  would  have  been 
guillotined,  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  their  guardian,  the 
Queen,  who,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  King  and  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  commuted  their  sentence 
to  imprisonment  for  life. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
how  beneficent  an  institution  this 
Association  for  the  reformation  of 
Greek  criminals  has  proved  itself 
to  be;  and  we  cannot  conclude 
without  briefly  pointing  out  the 
contrast  between  their  admirable 
and  effective  rules,  and  those  which 
govern  the  jails  and  convict  estab- 
lishments for  men  and  women  in 
England.  Our  prisons  have  their 
regularly  appointed  functionaries 
— governor,  chaplain,  and  warders 
— who  undoubtedly  perform  their 
prescribed  duties  most  conscien- 
tiously, but  no  other  influence  for 
good  is  ever  allowed  to  approach 
the  prisoners,  with  a  few  extreme- 
ly rare  exceptions.  A  very  small 
number  of  lady  visitors  are  per- 
mitted, under  great  restrictions,  to- 
see  the  female  criminals  from  time 
to  time;  but  none  whatever  are 
allowed  to  approach  the  men. 
Further  —  as  a  rule,  which  has 
only  been  departed  from,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  case  of  one  visitor  of 
long  standing  and  experience  — 
they  are  never  privileged  to  see 
the  women  alone ;  an  officer  stands 
by  their  side,  and  hears  every  word 
that  passes  between  the  prisoner 
and  the  visitor. 


The  confinement  of  criminals  in 
jails  is  of  course  necessary,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  general  safety 
of  society,  and  in  order  that  the 
terrors  of  the  law  may  act  as  a 
deterrent  and  warning  to  other 
evil-doers ;  but  in  these  enlight- 
ened and  utilitarian  days,  the 
possible  reformation  of  convicted 
prisoners  ought  surely  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  enactments 
which  deal  with  their  condition, 
present  and  future.  If  by  some 
such  wise  Association  as  that  now 
working  successfully  in  the  Greek 
prisons  good  influences  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  and  hopes 
be  held  out  to  them  for  the  happy 
results  of  their  reformation, — it 
is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  but 
of  certainty,  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  that  many  forlorn 
broken-spirited  criminals  would  be 
raised  from  vice  and  misery,  to 
lead  an  honest  hard-working  life 
as  respectable  members  of  society. 
Police  Missions  and  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies,  excellent  as  they  are,  do 
not  meet  the  want  which  the  Greek 
Association  in  Christ  so  admirably 
supplies.  These  can  only  deal 
with  the  criminal  when  he  is  al- 
ready let  loose  among  his  old 
associates  and  the  manifold  temp- 
tations which  cluster  round  him 
as  he  leaves  the  prison-gates.  It 
is  during  the  period  of  incarcera- 
tion that  there  is  hope  for  the 
ultimate  reformation  of  the  crim- 
inal. Are  the  doors  of  English 
prisons  to  be  for  ever  barred 
against  those  who  might  make 
that  hope  a  reality? 
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CHAPTER    XVI. A    SYMPATHISING    FRIEND. 


THE  spring  days  lengthened  into 
summer  while  the  preliminaries  of 
the  marriage  still  went  on.  The 
Hunstantons  could  not  retard  their 
usual  day  of  departure  for  any 
event  of  such  secondary  import- 
ance as  the  marriage  of  Sophy 
Norton.  "To  be  sure,  poor  Pan- 
dolfini  is  our  friend,  and  for  him 
one  might  be  tempted  to  stay," 
Mrs  Hunstanton  said;  "but  the 
Nortons —  the  Nortons  are  only 
protegees  of  Diana's.  But  for  her 
I  should  never  have  noticed  them. 
It  is  her  whim  to  spoil  these  two 
silly  little  women.  But  though  I 
am  so  fond  of  Diana,  I  have  never 
humoured  her  in  this ;  and  for  us 
to  remain  would  be  absurd."  So, 
though  they  lingered  a  week  or 
so,  that  was  all.  The  Snodgrasses, 
uncle  and  nephew,  had  gone  on  to 
Florence  and  to  Rome.  The  other 
members  of  the  little  party  were 
dispersing  on  all  sides.  Only 
Diana  remained  to  keep  the  bride- 
elect  and  her  anxious  but  triumph- 
ant aunt  company.  And  Diana 
had  hesitated.  She  had  wished  to 
go  with  the  Hunstantons  straight 
home,  but  for  the  complaints  and 
outcries  of  the  two  little  ladies. 
"  Oh,  will  you  go  and  forsake  us  ? " 
Sophy  cried.  "  Will  you  leave  me 
to  be  married  without  one  friend 
near  me1?"  "Indeed,  Diana,  I 
did  not  expect  you  would  leave 
us,"  said  Mrs  Norton.  "  I  should 
not  have  undertaken  it  if  I  had 
not  felt  sure  of  you.  And  how 
can  I  go  through  it  all  without 
some  support  ? — without  some  one 
to  lean  upon  ? "  Diana,  though 
she  smiled  at  these  arguments, 
remained.  There  were,  indeed,  a 
great  many  things  in  which  she 


was  a  support  to  the  fluttering 
and  nervous  pair,  who  were  half 
overjoyed  by  the  approaching 
elevation,  half  frightened  by  the 
loneliness  of  their  position.  Mrs 
Norton  especially  was  apt  to  be 
invaded  by  doubts.  Whether  she 
ought  not  to  have  insisted  that 
her  niece  should  be  married  at 
home :  whether  it  was  not  too 
much  of  Mr  Pandolfini  to  have 
asked  of  her  (though  so  flattering  to 
dear  Sophy  and  lover-like  was  his 
impatience  to  make  her  his  own)  : 
whether  people  might  not  think 
she  was  too  anxious  to  have 
everything  settled  :  or  that  it  was 
not  quite  ladylike  to  allow  things 
to  proceed  so  rapidly.  All  these 
doubts  Diana  had  to  satisfy  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

And  there  were  other  difficulties 
still  more  important  which  the  help- 
less little  pair  could  not  have  got 
through  without  her.  Pandolfini, 
who  was  always  so  busy,  whose  oc- 
.  cupations  continued  to  increase  as 
his  marriage  drew  nearer  ("which, 
of  course,  was  very  natural,"  Mrs 
Norton  said,  with  a  certain  chill 
of  doubt  in  her  confidence,  while 
Sophy  loudly  complained  of  it, 
though  without  any  doubting), 
never  got  into  the  familiar  inti- 
macy which  generally  characterises 
such  moments  of  preface  and  be- 
ginning, and  was  accordingly  of  no 
more  help  to  them  than  if  he  had 
been  still  merely  their  acquaint- 
ance, Mr  Hunstanton's  friend — 
much  less,  indeed,  for  Mr  Hunstan- 
ton's friend  had  always  been 
friendly  and  serviceable,  and  full 
of  genial  help,  in  those  cheerful 
days  when  he  was  not  overpowered 
by  business.  This  gleamed  across 
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Mrs  Norton's  mind  dimly  by  times, 
affording  her  a  half-revelation — a 
momentary  unwilling  perception 
of  differences  which  she  did  not 
wish  to  fathom.  But,  so  far  as 
any  one  knew,  these  perceptions 
were  not  shared  by  Sophy,  who 
went  on  her  way,  with  occasional 
grumblings,  it  is  true,  but  with 
too  much  thought  of  herself  to 
think  very  much  of  Pandolfini. 
Naturally,  is  it  not  the  bride  who 
is  the  most  interesting  1  She  has 
her  clothes  to  think  of,  and  her 
approaching  promotion  to  the 
dignity  of  a  married  lady  —  a 
dignity  which  it  was  very  fine  to 
attain  at  so  early  an  age.  And 
there  were  all  her  new  duties,  as 
her  aunt  called  them, — the  man- 
agement of  her  house,  which  she 
must  learn  to  do  in  the  Italian 
fashion,  and  her  servants.  It 
troubled  Sophy  that  she  did  not 
know  how  many  servants  she  was 
to  have,  and  that  she  had  never 
been  asked  to  go  and  see  the  house, 
or  to  choose  new  carpets  or  cur-- 
tains,  as  other  brides  had  to  do ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it- 
delighted  her  to  find  that  she 
might  call  herself  Gontessa,  and 
would  be  elevated  quite  into  the 
nobility  by  her  marriage.  In 
Italy  she  might  only  be  Signora, 
but  in  England  she  would  cer- 
tainly be  my  Lady,  Sophy  re- 
flected—  and  her  whole  being 
thrilled  with  the  thought.  This 
was  a  discovery,  for  Pandolfini 
had  not  cared  for  the  bare  and 
insignificant  title,  and  all  his 
Italian  friends  called  him  by  his 
Christian  name,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.  Sophy 
called  him  Pandolfo,  too,  though 
seldom  when  addressing  himself. 
It  was  not  a  pretty  name.  If  he 
had  been  Alonzo,  or  Vincenzo,  or 
even  Antonio;  but  Pandolfo! — 
Pandolfo  Pandolfini  !  It  was 
like  Robert  Roberts,  or  John 


Jones — not  a  pretty  name ;  but 
then,  to  be  a  Countess !  That 
would  sweeten  any  name,  so  that 
it  would  smell  as  sweet  as  any 
rose. 

Thus  the  arrangements  went  on 
strangely  enough,  Sophy  being 
the  only  one  of  all  concerned  who 
did  not,  as  time  progressed,  feel 
in  them  a  certain  strangeness  and 
mysterious  something  behind.  The 
rector  and  his  nephew  came  back 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  wed- 
ding, though  it  was  growing  hot, 
and  Mr  Snodgrass  was  anxious  to 
get  home.  The  curate  was  gener- 
ally the  one  who  yielded,  not  the 
one  who  led,  but  he  had  steadily 
held  to  his  determination  to  come 
back  to  Pisa,  and  succeeded,  as 
was  natural.  The  rector  was  one 
of  those  who  had  guessed  Diana 
to  intend  the  Italian  for  herself, 
being  of  the  opinion  that  the  aim 
of  every  woman,  however  elevated, 
was  to  "  catch  "  a  man,  one  way  or 
other;  and  he  was  not  without 
hope  now  that  his  dear  Bill's  con- 
stant devotion  might  at  last  get 
its  reward.  Many  a  heart  is  caught 
in  the  rebound,  and  if  Bill  was  not 
very  good-looking,  he  was  at  least 
a  cleanly  Englishman,  not  one  of 
"those  Italians."  To  be  on  the 
spot  might  be  all  important  for 
him  ;  so  his  uncle  yielded  and  came 
back  to  Pisa,  though  it  was  hot, 
and  even  volunteered  his  services 
to  perform  the  marriage — the  Pro- 
testant marriage,  as  it  was  called 
with  contempt  by  the  old  Canonico, 
Pandolfini's  cousin,  who  was  to  per- 
form the  other  ceremony.  It  was 
a  bitter  pill  for  the  rector  to  hear 
himself  called  a  Protestant,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  The 
Canonico  only  took  snuff,  and 
smiled,  when  the  English  priest 
called  himself  a  Catholic.  Rome 
repays  to  the  highest  Anglican, 
and  with  interest,  the  spurns 
which  he  is  so  fond  of  administer- 
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ing  to  patient  merit,  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  Dissent.  The  Canonico 
had  asked  if  Sophy  was  a  Protes- 
tant or  a  Christian,  when  he  first 
heard  of  the  marriage,  and  treated 
with  absolute  cynicism  all  Mr 
Snodgrass's  protestations.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mrs  Norton  could 
not  be  happy  without  the  blessing 
of  her  own  Church ;  nor  did  she 
think  it  suitable  that  the  niece  of 
her  late  dear  husband,  who  was 
for  so  many  years  a  most  respect- 
able clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  should  be  married  with- 
out it.  How  could  she  tell  what 
the  priest  said  in  his  Latin?  but 
about  the  English  service  there 
could  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  So 
the  rector  swallowed  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  Protestant,  and 
declared  himself  ready  to  perform 
the  rite.  Diana  would  no  doubt 
be  there.  She  would  be  compelled 
to  veil  her  feelings,  and  to  witness 
the  marriage :  and,  in  the  rebound, 
who  could  tell  what  dear  Bill's 
presence  might  do  1 

The  curate  deluded  himself  with 
no  such  vain  hopes.  Diana's  pre- 
sence was  like  the  sun  to  him. 
Without  it  he  faded  and  drooped, 
though  otherwise  he  was  not  much 
like  a  flower.  He  was  a  heavy. 
Englishman,  not  clever  or  endowed 
with  much  insight,  yet  he  had  a 
heart  in  his  capacious  and  clumsy 
bosom.  And  to  those  who  possess 
that  organ,  some  things  are  visible 
which  genius  itself,  without  it, 
could  scarcely  see.  It  has  been 
said  that  Pandolfini  had  chosen 
the  ponderous  silent  young  Eng- 
lishman as  the  object  of  his  special 
bounties,  having  divined  him,  and 
the  sentiment  which  was  his  soul. 
It  was  young  Snodgrass's  turn  now 
to  divine  his  friend,  and  he  did  it 
sadly,  with  a  true  brotherly,  friend- 
ly sorrow  for  the  evil  he  had  dis- 
covered. He  was  not  contented 
with  the  plea  of  business  which 


Sophy  accepted,  and  which  all  the 
others  had  to  accept.  He  sought 
the  much  occupied  bridegroom  out, 
even  in  the  depths  of  his  dark 
palace,  and  resisted  all  attempts  to 
send  him  away.  "  I  will  wait  till 
you  are  ready,"  he  said,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  see  what  miserable 
pretence  of  work  it  was  which  his 
friend  at  last  pushed  away.  He 
got  him  out  against  Paldolfini's 
will,  who  went  with  him,  as  was 
evident,  only  to  get  rid  of  him 
the  sooner.  But  the  curate  was 
not  to  be  shaken  off.  He  went 
again  and  again ;  he  watched  with 
all  the  anxiety  of  friendship.  He 
perceived  how  little  Pandolfini  saw 
of  his  bride,  and  how  eagerly  he 
seized  upon  every  excuse  to  avoid 
being  with  her.  He  saw  how, 
when  the  bridegroom  paid  the 
hurried  visits  which  necessity  de- 
manded, Diana  avoided  him,  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  did 
these  two  see  each  other,  who, 
when  he  left  Pisa,  had  been  meet- 
ing every  night.  And,  above  all, 
the  curate  saw  the  misery  in  Pan- 
dolfini's  eyes.  He  said  nothing  for 
a  long  time,  for  he  was  not  quick 
of  purpose,  or  ready  to  seize  what 
could  be  done ;  but  at  length  the 
spectacle  became  too  much  for  the 
good-hearted  fellow. 

They  were  walking  one  night  by 
the  Arno,  very  silent,  saying  noth- 
ing to  each  other.  It  was  after  a 
half -hour  spent  with  the  Nortons  : 
Pandolfini  had  apparently  caught 
at  the  chance  of  the  curate's  com- 
pany to  carry  him  through  this  visit 
— and  though  Snodgrass  was  not 
quick  of  observation,  he  could  not 
but  remark,  having  his  attention 
roused  and  on  the  alert,  the  curious 
character  of  the  scene  of  which  he 
was  a  spectator.  Pandolfini  was 
not  indifferent ;  nothing  of  the  ease 
and  calm  of  that  unexcited  condi- 
tion was  in  the  anxious  pathetic 
tender  apology  of  the  tone  in  which 
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he  replied  to  Sophy's  little  espie- 
gleries  and  reproaches.  "Are  you 
always  to  be  so  drowned  in  busi- 
ness— always  business  ?  you  never 
had  any  business  when  we  knew 
you  first,"  she  cried,  pouting.  He 
looked  at  her  with  a  melancholy  in 
his  eyes  which  went  to  the  curate's 
heart :  but  it  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  the  observation  of  Sophy, 
who  had  other  things  to  think  of 
than  the  looks  of  her  betrothed  : 
he  was  her  property,  and  about 
him  she  entertained  no  doubt. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  had  little 
business  then :  but  now — have  I 
not  new  objects  of  thought  and 
provisions  to  make 

"  Oh,  Signor  Conte,  if  I  am  going 
to  be  such  a  burden  on  you " 

"  Nay,  not  a  burden.  You 
do  me  a  wrong,  Sophy.  If  I  can 
but  provide  what  will  make  you 
happy " 

"  Oh,  you  foolish  old  thing ; 
did  you  think  I  meant  it  1 "  cried 
Sophy,  looking  up  in  his  face,  with 
the  pretty  affectation  which  love 
thinks  adorable,  but  which  chill 
eyes  of  bystanders  see  with  less 
complacence.  The  Italian  shrank 
for  a  moment  from  the  caressing 
gesture  of  the  two  clasped  hands 
which  she  laid  upon  his  arm. 
Then  he  took  courage,  and  stoop- 
ing kissed  the  hands. 

"  If  I  can  but  make  you  happy, 
poor  child,"  he  said,  with  a  sup- 
pressed sob  in  his  voice.  Mrs 
Norton  at  this  moment  called  the 
curate's  attention,  and  led  him  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room  to  show, 
him  something.  She  was  always 
watchful  to  "  let  them  have  a 
little  time  by  themselves."  "  For- 
give me,"  she  whispered,  "  but,  of 
course,  they  have  little  things  to 
say  to  each  other,"  and  the  poor 
little  lady  cast  furtive  glances 
over  the  curate's  shoulder  to 
see  if  the  lovers'  interview  grew 
more  familiar.  But  Pandolfini 
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very  gently  had  freed  himself  from 
Sophy's  hand.  He  rose  and  stood 
before  her,  talking  low,  but  not  in 
a  tone  which  augured  any  special 
confidence.  Snodgrass  thought 
that  the  very  sound  of  it  was 
enough  to  break  any  one's  heart. 
It  was  like  the  tender  pitying 
tone  in  which  bad  news  is  broken 
to  a  child.  Why  was  he  so  sorry 
for  her,  so  sadly  kind  and  gentle  ? 
Her  little  follies  did  not  offend 
him,  as  they  might  have  done  a 
more  warm  lover.  He  was  indul- 
gent to  everything— kind,  with  a 
melancholy  appeal  to  her  forgive- 
ness in  everything  he  said.  The 
curate  perhaps  was  proud  of  him- 
self for  his  penetration.  He  had 
never  so  divined  any  one  before. 

"  You  see  they  are  not  just  like 
common  lovers,"  said  poor  little 
Mrs  Norton,  who  felt  that  she  had 
to  put  the  best  face  upon  it,  and 
now  wreathed  her  face  in  smiles  to 
conceal  the  anxiety  in  her  mind. 
"  He  is  so  much  older  than  she — 
and  more  experienced  —  and  so 
clever.  But  you  can't  think  how 
he  appreciates  my  Sophy's  sweet- 
ness. He  quite  worships  her. 
When  he  talks  to  her  in  that  voice 
it  brings  the  tears  to  my  eyes.  It 
is  so  tender ! "  cried  the  anxious 
woman,  looking  for  confirmation 
in  the  curate's  face. 

"Yes,  it  sounds  very  —  melan- 
choly," said  young  Snodgrass,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  new  insight 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  ache  of  sym- 
pathy in  his  heart,  could  not  help 
being  a  little  commonplace  in 
speech. 

"  Melancholy  !  It  is  tender — 
that  is  what  it  is !  He  thinks 
everything  is  angelical  that  she 
does  or  says.  And  nobody  who 
does  not  know  her  as  we  do  can 
tell  what  a  darling  my  Sophy  is," 
said  Mrs  Norton,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

The  curate  made  some  inarticu- 
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late  sound  of  assent;  but  he  did 
not  himself  think  Sophy  angelical, 
and  there  was  something  in  all 
this  that  affected  him  with  a  con- 
fused pang  of  sympathy,  different 
from  anything  he  had  ever  felt 
before.  The  mystery,  the  con- 
cealed despair  on  one  side,  the 
wistful  veiled  anxiety  on  the 
other,  and  Sophy's  superficial 
childish  light-heartedness,  her  little 
commonplace  coquetries  and  af- 
fectations between,  —  he  was  not 
clear-headed  enough  to  discrimi- 
nate these  :  but  the  whole  affected 
him  with  sentiments  he  could  not 
define  nor  get  the  better  of.  He 
stood  up  in  the  corner,  as  was  his 
usual  habit,  a  very  serious  shadow, 
heavy  in  soul  as  in  person,  and 
looked  on.  And  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  could  scarcely  keep  silence 
even  here.  As  they  were  leaving 
when  the  strange  visit  was  over, 
he  made  a  pause  on  the  way 
down-stairs.  "  Do  you  never  go 
to  see  Miss  Trelawny  1 "  he  asked, 
putting  his  arm  suddenly  within 
Pandolfini's.  The  Italian  started 
violently,  turned  round,  and  looked 
him  in  the  face,  then  hurried  on. 
He  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  in 
his  agitated  condition  shook  as  if 
he  had  received  a  blow.  Nothing 
more  was  said  for  some  time.  They 
walked  silently  on  together  side  by 
side  in  the  cool  of  the  soft  summer 
night,  for  it  was  late — and  reached 
the  Arno  without  a  word.  It  was 
a  beautiful  night.  Once  more  the 
stars  were  out,  blazing  like  great 
lamps  out  of  heaven ;  and  along 
the  long  line  of  street  the  lights 
twinkled,  reflecting  themselves  in 
the  water  like  stars  of  earth. 
Pandolfini's  steps  gradually  grew 
slower,  till  at  last  he  stopped 
altogether,  forgetting  and  seem- 
ing to  lose  himself  as  he  gazed 
at  those  reflections  in  the  dark 
softly  flowing  stream. 

"  Pandolfini,"   said   the   curate, 


"  I  cannot  bear  this  any  longer. 
You  must  not  do  it;  you  ought 
not  to  do  it.  It  is  more  than  you 
can  bear." 

"  What  is  more  than  I  can 
bear  ? "  he  asked,  dreamily,  not 
turning  to  his  questioner,  keep- 
ing his  eyes  fixed  on  the  river 
below. 

"Pandolfini,"  cried  the  other, 
too  much  agitated  by  all  he  had 
heard  and  seen  to  take  much 
thought  what  he  was  saying,  "  you 
know  what  I  mean  well  enough. 
Do  you  think  I  am  blind  and  can- 
not see  1  Once  you  divined  me. 
I  felt  it,  though  we  said  nothing 
about  it.  And  now  it  is  my  turn. 
I  am  not  so  clever  as  you  are,  but 
I  would  do  anything  in  the  world 
to  help  you.  Pandolfini,  you  can't 
go  through  with  this  marriage ;  it 
is  impossible  to " 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  word  !  " 
cried  the  Italian,  raising  himself 
hurriedly.  "It  is  late,  and  I  go 
back  to  my — business.  Yes,  it  is 
true :  is  it  extraordinary  that  one 
of  my  country  should  have  busi- 
ness 1  We  have  talked  enough 
to-night." 

"We  have  not  talked  at  all," 
cried  the  curate.  "  Oh,  Pandol- 
fini, let  me  speak  !  God  knows 
what  sympathy  I  have  for  you — 
more  than  words  can  tell  !  But 
why  make  it  worse  by  this  1  You 
are  trying  yourself  beyond  what 
any  man  can  bear.  Stop  while 
there  is  time,  for  the  love  of 
heaven  ! " 

"  My  friend,  you  are  kind,  you 
are  good,"  said  Pandolfini,  with  a 
tremor  in  his  voice  ;  "  but  there  are 
things  of  which  one  does  not  speak, 
not  to  one's  own  soul." 

"  Why  should  there  be  1 "  cried 
Bill  Snodgrass,  in  generous  excite- 
•ment.  "  Oh,  listen  to  me  !  Don't 
do  in  a  hurry  what  you  would  re- 
pent all  your  life.  She — might 
suffer  for  a  day,  but  you  for  ever. 
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Oh  don't,  for  the  sake  of  false  hon- 

tour,  bind  yourself  so  !  Don't  go 
on  with  it !  this  marriage " 
"  Silence!"  said  the  Italian,  with 
a  hot  flush  on  his  face.  "  Silence, 
silence  !  "  Then  his  tone  changed 
to  something  of  the  same  grieved 
and  tender  sound  which  it  took 
when  he  addressed  Sophy. 
"Friend,"  he  said,  with  pathetic 
gentleness,  "  why  rob  me  of  your 
sympathy  ?  I  will  know  how  you 
think  if  you  say  nothing ;  but  to 
advise  will  make  an  end  of  all. 
See  !  what  you  are  talking  of  will 
soon  be  to  me  the  foundation  of 
my  life.  That  is  sacred  :  that  no 
man  must  discuss  with  me.  No 
more,  not  a  word,  or  I  shall  lose 
you — too." 

You — too  !  Who  was  the  other, 
then,  whom  he  had  lost  1  The 
curate  made  an  effort  to  speak 
again,  but  was  silenced  still  more 
summarily ;  and  thus  they  walked 
slowly  in  silence  to  Pandolfini's 
house,  where  they  parted  with 
only  a  mutual  grasp  of  the  hand. 
Young  Snodgrass's  mind  was  dis- 
tracted with  generosity,  pity,  and 
distress.  He  walked  about  in 
front  of  the  great  dark  doorway 
where  his  friend  had  disappeared, 
with  a  mind  torn  in  pieces  with 
diverse  thoughts.  Should  he  fol- 
low him,  and  make  one  last  at- 
tempt 1 — but  he  felt  that  to  be  in- 
deed useless.  Then  a  thought  came 
into  his  head  that  brought  a  sudden 
gush  of  warmth  to  the  chill  of  his 
anxiety.  He  would  go  to  Diana. 
If  any  one  could  help,  surely  she 
would  do  so — she  who  was  always 
ready  to  help  ;  or  at  least  she  would 
tell  him  if  anything  could  be  done. 
He  went  back  to  the  Palazzo  dei 
Sogni  without  taking  time  to  think, 
and,  all  hot  and  hasty,  rushed  in- 
to her  presence  before  he  allowed 
himself  to  consider  what  he  was 
doing.  Diana  was  alone.  She 
was  seated  by  her  writing-table, 


on  which  lay  a  number  of  papers  ; 
but  she  had  pushed  her  chair 
slightly  away,  and  had  a  book  in 
her  hand,  which  probably,  at  the 
sound  of  her  visitor's  entering,  she 
had  dropped  upon  her  knee.  Her 
solitary  figure  in  this  attitude,  the 
papers  neglected,  the  book  dropped, 
all  seemed  to  imply  to  Snodgrass  a 
loneliness  which  never  before  had 
associated  itself  in  his  mind  with 
Diana.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  felt,  and  wondered  at  him- 
self for  daring  to  feel,  a  kind  of 
pity  for  the  princess  of  his  thoughts. 
She,  too,  was  lonely,  solitary,  no 
one  near  her  to  make  the  world 
brighter;  for  which  purpose  poor 
Bill  Snodgrass,  who  knew  that  he 
was  capable  of  nothing  but  boring 
her,  thought  he  would  willingly 
have  given  his  life. 

She  rose  up  with  a  friendly, 
sweet  salutation  when  she  saw  who 
it  was.  She  was  glad  to  see  him — 
was  it  possible  ?  For  once  in  his 
life  he  had  brightened  her  by  the 
sight  of  his  heavy  reverential  face. 
"  I  am  very  glad  you  have 
come,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  his 
stammered  salutation,  "for  I  was 
feeling  lonely,  which  is  not  usual 
with  me.  Everybody  whom  I 
know  gone — and  our  little  friends 
up-stairs  are  very  busy,  of  course," 
she  added,  with  a  smile. 

The  curate  had  not  time  to  think, 
as  he  probably  would  have  done 
otherwise,  that  the  idea  of  these 
little  friends  neglecting  Diana 
was  incredible.  His  mind  was  too 
full  of  his  mission,  which  filled  his 
homely  countenance  with  purpose 
and  eagerness.  Diana  saw  this 
almost  before  she  had  completed 
what  she  was  saying.  She  added 
hastily,  in  a  different  tone,  "  Some- 
thing has  happened — you  have 
come  to  tell  me  of  something  1  Is 
it  news  from  home  1 " 

"  No,"  he  said  :  "Miss  Trelawny, 
perhaps  it  is  something  quite  fool- 
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ish  or  more ;  but  you  understand 
— and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  am 
wrong.  Pandolnni — he  is  in  a  con- 
dition I  cannot  understand." 

"Is  he  ill?"  He  thought  she 
grew  paler,  and  clasped  her  hands 
together  as  if  something  moved  her. 

"  No,  not  that  I  know  of  :  ex- 
cept that  he  is  haggard  and  worn 
— a  shadow  of  himself.  It  is  about 
this — marriage. " 

Diana  had  made  a  step  towards 
him  with  warm  and  anxious  interest 
at  Pandolnni's  name.  She 


now 


drew  back  again,  a  cloud  falling 
over  her.  She  did  not  make  any 
reply,  but  only  shook  her  head, 
and  her  countenance  grew  very 
grave,  the  smile,  which  was  always 
lurking  somewhere,  ready  to  be 
called  forth,  fading  altogether  from 
her  face. 

"You  will  do  nothing,  Miss 
Trelawny,  you  who  help  every  one! 
and  yet  how  few  are  in  such  trou- 
ble 1  For  you  must  see  how  unsuit- 
able it  is — how  it  is  killing  him." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Diana,  as  Pandol- 
fini  had  said  before  ;  "if  it  is  going 
to  be,  nothing  unkind  must  be 
said — nothing  it  would  hurt  us  or 
them  to  think  of  hereafter.  And  it 
is  not  for  us  to  discuss,"  she  said, 
with  a  slight  faltering  in  her  voice  ; 
"  they  only  can  tell — 

"  But,  Miss  Trelawny,  it  is  not 
for  gossip,  nor  in  the  way  of  in- 
trusion into  other  people's  affairs. 
But  Pandolnni,  he  has  read  my 
heart,  and  now  I  feel  that  I  can 
read  his,"  said  the  curate,  stam- 
mering and  growing  red.  Must 
not  she  know  what  he  meant  in 


both  cases  1  She  stood  with  her 
hands  clasped,  her  head  drooping, 
but  no  consciousness  about  her, 
thoughtful,  and  almost  sorrowful, 
as  if  she  knew  all  that  he  would 
say.  "  Oh,  Miss  Trelawny,"  he 
cried,  with  generous  zeal,  "could 
not  you  interfere  ?  Could  not  you 
set  things  right  1  There  are  things 
a  man  must  bear,  and  I  don't 
say  you  could — save  him — or  any 
of  us  from  :  give  us,  I  mean,  hap- 
piness. But  this  is  madness,  de- 
spair— I  don't  know  what — and  it 
will  kill  him.  Oh,  Miss  Trelawny, 
will  not  you  interfere  ?" 

"How  can  I  interfere1?"  cried 
Diana,  piteously.  "What  can  I 
do  1 "  The  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 
"  Of  all  helpless  people  on  the 
earth,  am  I  not  the  most  help- 
less 1 "  This  was  said  passionately, 
an  unintended  confession  of  her 
own  share  in  this  misery,  which 
she  instantly  repented.  "  For- 
give me,"  she  said,  with  a  deep 
blush  ;  "  I  am  speaking  extra- 
vagantly. But,  Mr  Snodgrass, 
think  what  you  are  saying.  What 
could  I  do  1  There  is  nothing, 
nothing  in  which  I  can  help  him. 
God  help  them  both  !  I  wish 
some  one  would  take  me  home," 
she  cried  again,  suddenly.  "  It  is 
too  much  for  me,  as  well  as  for 
you.  But  all  this  is  useless.  There 
is  nothing  either  you  or  I  can  do." 

You  or  I !  The  man  was  gener- 
ous. He  had  given  the  last  proof 
of  it  in  making  this  appeal.  But 
when  she  said  "  You  or  I,"  poor 
Snodgrass  forgot  Pandolfini.  It 
turned  his  head. 


CHAPTER    XVII. THE    WEDDING-DAY. 


The  marriage  took  place  on  the  Contessa  Pandolnni.  What  a  de- 
first  day  of  June — or  rather  that  light  it  was  to  take  out  the  first 
was  the  beginning  of  the  repeated  handkerchief  embroidered  with  a 
and  laborious  processes  which  coronet,  one  of  those  which  Diana 
made  Sophy  Norton  into  the  had  got  her  from  Paris.  Sophy 
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took  it  out,  and  shook  that  de- 
lightful sign  of  new-born  nobility 
into  the  air  on  the  day  of  the  legal 
ceremony,  which  was  the  day 
before  her  two  ecclesiastical  mar- 
riages. She  would  not  lose  a 
moment  that  she  could  help.  And 
the  melancholy  bridegroom,  and 
the  occupations  which  took  him 
away  from  her,  faded  into  nothing 
before  this  privilege.  Diana  might 
be  richer,  and  had  been  always 
more  splendid  than  she  —  but 
Diana  had  no  coronet.  As  for 
Diana,  she  was  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing for  her  journey,  and  was  pres- 
ent only  at  the  English  or  Protes- 
tant marriage,  when  she  man- 
aged to  keep  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  sight,  and  avoided  the 
bridegroom  entirely,  notwithstand- 
ing the  .  researches  after  her  of 
Mrs  Norton,  and  of  the  bride  her- 
self, whose  efforts  to  produce 
Diana  to  say  good-bye  to  dear 
Pandolfo  were  repeated  and  un- 
wearying. "  Where  is  Diana  ?  what 
does  her  packing  matter  1  besides, 
she  does  not  pack — why  should 
she,  with  a  maid  to  do  everything 
for  herV'  This  was  said  with  a 
slight  tone  of  grievance,  for  it  had 
not  occurred  to  Pandolnni,  though 
he  furnished  that  poor  little  faded 
coronet,  to  provide  a  maid.  Sophy, 
when  she  had  put  off  her  bridal 
dress  after  the  strictest  English 
rule,  forgot  her  dignity  so  far  as 
to  run  down-stairs  in  her  own  dig- 
nified person  to  "  hunt  up  "  Diana. 
"  Mr  Pandolnni  does  not  want 
good-byes,"  said  Diana;  "and  see, 
I  have  taken  off  my  pretty  dress. 
You  would  not  like  me  to  present 
myself  in  this  grey  garment,  all 
ready  for  travelling.  God  bless 
you,  Sophy  ! — and  you  can  explain 
to  Mr  Pandolnni  if  you  like  :  but 
be  sure  he  is  not  thinking  of  any 
one  but  you." 

"  I   hope  not,"  said  Sophy,  de- 
murely ;   "  but  you  need  not  call 


I 


him  Mr  Pandolnni  now,  Diana. 
We  did  so  in  the  old  times  when 
we  knew  no  better.  But  I  shall 
not  permit  him  to  give  up  his 
title  any  longer.  You  might  say 
Count,  I  think." 

"  I  will  say  his  Lordship,  if  you 
like,"  said  Diana,  kissing  the  un- 
conscious little  creature.  She 
smiled,  but  there  was  a  meaning 
in  her  eyes  which  heedless  little 
Sophy,  on  the  heights  of  glory 
and  her  coronet,  understood  as 
little  as  any  child. 

"You  need  not  laugh,"  said  the 
Countess  Pandolnni,  gravely  ;  "  of 
course  it  is  not  the  custom  here. 
But  I  am  sure  a  Count  ought  to  be 
My  Lord  in  England.  It  is  just 
the  same  as  an  Earl — at  least,  my 
title  is  just  the  same  as  Lady 
Loamshire's,  and  far,  far  older 
nobility.  English  lords  are  noth- 
ing in  comparison  with  Italian." 
Sophy's  handkerchief,  as  has  been 
said,  was  embroidered  with  a  cor- 
onet, and  so  was  everything  else  she 
had  upon  which  she  could  have  it 
worked  or  stamped.  It  was  worth 
being  married  for  that  alone. 

"  I  think  they  are  calling  for 
you,"  said  Diana.  "  Thank  you, 
little  Countess,  for  coming  to  me 
on  this  great  day.  All  the  ser- 
vants shall  be  taught  to  say  My 
Lady  when  you  come  to  see  me  at 
home.  Good-bye  now  :  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  very  happy — and  make 
your  husband  happy,"  Diana  added, 
with  an  involuntary  change  of  her 
voice. 

"  Oh,  of  course  we  shall  be 
happy  !  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  I  shall  make  Pandolfo  bring 
me  to  England.  Good-bye,  good- 
bye, Diana.  Oh,  how  I  wish  you 
were  only  as  happy  as  I  am  !  I 
wish  there  was  another  Pandolfo 
for  you.  Yes,  I  am  coming,  aunt ; 
good-bye,  good-bye.  I  shall  take 
your  love  to  him,  shall  1 1  Oh  yes, 
I  will  let  you  send  him  your  love ; 
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and  very  soon  I  shall  make  him 
bring  me  to  England  :  and  I  shall 
write  to  you  in  a  few  days,  and — 
good-bye,  dear  Diana,  good-bye." 

Diana  went  out  upon  her  balcony 
to  see  them  go  away.  The  flowers 
and  plants  had  grown  high,  and 
she  stood  unseen  under  the  shade 
of  the  loggia.  She  felt  that  some 
one  stood  beside  her  as  she  looked 
down  and  watched  the  grave  Italian 
leading  out  his  gay  little  bride. 
What  a  butterfly  Sophy  looked, 
as  she  fluttered  into  the  carriage 
which  was  to  convey  them  to  the 
villa!  "Poor  little  Sophy,  too," 
said  Diana,  involuntarily,  with  a 
sigh. 

"Are  you  sorry  for  her?"  said 
the  curate,  who  had  come  in  un- 
bidden at  the  door  which  Sophy 
had  left  open.  He  had  not  pre- 
sumed, poor  fellow,  but  he  had 
come  and  gone  with  greater  con- 
fidence, and  taken  a  humble  but 
secure  place,  half  friend,  half  de- 
voted follower,  the  last  of  Diana's 
court,  since  the  evening  when  he 
made  that  appeal  to  her.  The 
rector  thought  his  dear  Bill  was 
making  way,  and  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  heart  might  be  caught 
in  the  rebound.  "  Are  you  sorry 
for  her?"  he  said  with  surprise; 
"  she  is  not  sorry  for  herself." 

"Yes,  poor  little  Sophy,"  said 
Diana,  "  she  deserved  some  pretty 
young  man  like  herself,  who  would 
have  run  about  with  her,  and  un- 
derstood all  her  little  vanities.  I 
hope  she  will  never  be  sorry  for 
herself :  but  it  will  not  be  a  very 
cheerful  life." 

"I  think  of  him,"  the  curate 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

Diana  did  not  answer  for  a  time. 
Something  came  into  her  throat  and 
stopped  her.  Then  she  went  on 
after  a  pause,  "  Sophy  will  be  more 
of  a  woman  than  you  think.  She 
would  have  made  you  a  good  little 
wife,  Mr  Snodgrass." 


"  Me  !  "  He  made  a  step  away 
from  her  in  the  shock  of  surprise 
and  indignation.  He  was  not 
vain,  he  thought ;  but  he  who  cher- 
ished so  lofty,  so  noble  a  love — he 
to  have  Sophy  suggested  to  him, 
or  such  as  she  1  This,  from  Diana, 
went  to  poor  Snodgrass's  heart. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
with  a  smile  in  her  clear  eyes. 
"You  are  angry,  but  it  is  true. 
A  girl  like  Sophy,  young  and  fresh 
and  sweet,  who  would  think  there 
was  no  one  in  the  world  like  you, 
and  would  be  good  to  your  poor 
people,  would  make  you  more 
happy  than  anything  else — though 
perhaps  you  do  not  think  so  now." 

Poor  curate  !  this  sudden  dash 
of  cold  water  upon  him,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  subdued  exhila- 
ration with  which  he  found  him- 
self by  Diana's  side,  talking  to 
her  more  freely  than  he  had  ever 
ventured  to  talk  before,  was  very 
hard  to  bear.  He  thought,  if  it 
was  possible  for  Diana  to  be  cruel, 
that  she  was  cruel  now.  That  she 
could  smile  even,  and  jest — for  it 
must  be  intended  for  a  jest — at 
such  a  moment,  when  he,  for  his 
part,  had  come  ready,  as  it  were, 
to  follow  with  her  the  funeral  of 
poor  Pandolfmi  !  Was  it  not,  if 
one  might  dare  to  permit  such  a 
thought,  heartless  of  Diana  1  But 
she  gave  him  no  time  to  think. 
She  had  her  packing  to  attend  to, 
and  all  the  last  arrangements  to 
make  for  leaving  Pisa  next  day. 
Diana  had  resisted  various  pro- 
posals to  "join  a  party"  of  tourists 
going  northward.  She  was  start- 
ing straight  for  home,  from  which 
she  declared  she  had  been  only  too 
long  away.  The  Snodgrasses  and 
Mrs  Norton  were  to  dine  with  her 
in  the  evening — to  drink  the  health 
of  the  newly  married,  and  conclude 
this  little  episode  of  their  life — and 
she  had  no  more  leisure  now.  She 
came  in  lightly  from  among  the 
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oleanders  and  aloes,  in  the  soft 
grey  dress  which  she  had  put  on 
in  such  haste,  as  her  excuse  for 
not  showing  herself.  It  was  too 
simple  a  garment — too  like  her 
governess  days  to  suit  Diana — and 
she  had  some  reason  of  her  own, 
perhaps,  for  putting  it  on ;  not 
any  reason,  one  would  think,  how- 
ever, for  sad  thoughts.  She  came 
in  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  which 
had  been  somewhat  veiled  of  late. 
"  Now  I  must  be  busy/'  she  said, 
smiling  upon  her  visitor  as  she 
dismissed  him.  The  last  week  or 
two  of  warm  Italian  weather,  and 
of  these  distracting  melancholy 
contemplations,  had  stopped  many 
things,  or  retarded  them.  Life  it- 
self had  grown  languid  in  sym- 
pathy :  but  now  that  was  all  over ; 
the  deed  was  done  for  which 
heaven  and  earth  had  seemed  to 
be  waiting,  and  there  could  be 
no  more  lingering,  musing,  over 
it  now. 

The  little  party,  which  was  so 
shrunken  out  of  its  old  dimensions, 
showed  as  curious  a  mixture  of 
feelings  as  could  well  be  seen,  when 
it  met  that  evening  round  Diana's 
table.  Mrs  Norton  was  subdued 
by  the  reality  of  the  event  to 
which  she  had  been  looking  for- 
ward so  long.  Never  till  now  had 
she  thought  of  it  as  affecting  her- 
self. The  little  lady  might  be  self- 
ish for  her  Soptiy,  but  she  was  not 
selfish  in  her  own  person  ;  nor  did 
she  think  of  her  own  comfort  as 
opposed  to  that  of  her  niece.  So 
that  now,  when  Sophy  was  gone — 
she  and  her  boxes  and  preparations, 
and  her  voice  and  her  footstep, 
all  gone — a  sudden  collapse  ensued 
for  poor  Mrs  Norton.  The  sense 
of  her  loneliness  came  upon  her 
all  in  a  moment.  She  was  happy 
now,  she  had  said  fervently ;  she 
had  placed  her  child  in  the  care 
of  a  good  man,  who  would  love 
and  cherish  her;  and  now,  what- 


ever happened  to  herself,  Sophy 
would  be  safe.  But  even  as  she 
said  the  words  the  sense  of  her 
loneliness  had  seized  upon  the 
poor  little  woman,  and  brought  up 
a  sob  into  her  throat.  Sophy  was 
provided  for.  Sophy  had  a  hus- 
band and  a  coronet — the  last  an 
unhoped-for  glory — but  she,  had 
she  lost  Sophy  1  She  was  brave, 
and  choked  back  the  sob,  and  up- 
braided herself  for  her  selfishness, 
but  still  this  constriction  of  the 
throat  would  come  back.  "  I  am 
rather  worn  out,  that  is  the  fact," 
she  said  to  Diana,  unable  to  conceal 
the  break  in  her  voice,  but  laugh- 
ing brokenly  too  ;  "  we  are  so  sub- 
ject to  our  bodies.  I  never  would 
allow  I  was  tired,  though  S- Sophy 
warned  me.  If  I  b-break  down, 
you  know  what  it  means,  Diana — 
only  t-tiredness  and  nerves — that 
is  all."  And  then  she  cried,  and 
sat  down  to  table,  faltering  and 
trembling,  but  trying  to  laugh, 
with  the  conviction  that  the  sound, 
though  far  from  mirthful,  would 
make  it  apparent  that  she  cried 
for  joy. 

As  for  the  rector,  he  was  full  of 
the  correctest  sentiments,  and  kept 
his  eye  upon  Diana  and  upon  dear 
Bill  to  see  what  progress  they 
were  making.  He  made  them 
little  speeches  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  matrimony.  "  It  is  the 
one  mistake  I  have  made  in  my 
life,"  said  the  rector.  "  It  is  true 
that  my  nephew,  who  is  as  good 
as  a  son  to  me,  saves  me,  in  some 
degree,  from  the  loneliness.  But 
I  never  should  advise  any  one  to 
follow  my  example.  I  hope  my 
dear  Bill  will  judge  better,"  Mr 
Snodgrass  added,  with  some  solem- 
nity. Diana  was  the  only  one 
who  laughed,  and  this  fact  amused 
her  still  more  than  the  primary 
cause  of  her  merriment.  Mrs 
Norton  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  while  the  curate  sat  in  dumb 
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worship  with  his  eyes  turned  to- 
wards the  object  of  his  constant 
thoughts. 

"Ah,  Mr  Snodgrass,  perhaps 
you  will  feel  as  I  do.  One  would 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  happi- 
ness of  one's  children,  and  then 
after,  one  suffers — not  that  I  mean 
to  complain.  To  see  Sophy  happy 
will  be  happiness  enough  for  me, 
if  her  dear  husband  is  spared  to 
her.  But  I  know  what  that  is," 
said  poor  little  Mrs  Norton,  sub- 
siding into  her  handkerchief. 

"  We  must  not  think  of  any- 
thing gloomy  to-night,"  said  the 
rector.  "  I  trust,  indeed,  that  our 
dear  friends  the  Pandolfinis  will 
be  long  spared  to  each  other,  and 
that  they  will  combine  the  good 
qualities  of  both  nations.  It  will 
be  a  lesson  indeed  in  Italian 
society  to  see  the  beauty  of  an 
English  home.  There  is  nothing 
like  it,  my  dear  Mrs  Norton.  I 
have  travelled  as  much  as  most 
men.  I  may  say  I  am  acquainted 
more  or  less  with  European  cir- 
cles :  but  an  English  home,  and  a 
marriage  of  true  affection,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  this 
is " 

"So  was  mine,  Mr  Snodgrass," 
said  Mrs  Norton  ;  "  and  oh,  Pro- 
vidence was  very  kind  to  nie. 
There  are  very,  very  few  like  my 
dear  husband.  The  bishop  always 
said  there  was  no  one  he  trusted 
in  so  much.  He  was  adored  in 
the  parish.  Rich  and  poor  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  grave.  It  was 
as  if  every  family  had  lost  a 
member.  And  what  is  life  to 
those  who  are  left?  Forgive  me, 
Diana.  I  know  I  am  not  so  gay 
as  I  ought  to  be  :  but  a  wedding 
always,  more  or  less,  b-brings 
back  the  recollection  of  one's 
d-desolation." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  the  rector ; 
"  and  to  a  solitary  man  like 
myself,  the  consideration  that  I 


have  made  one  great  mistake  in 
life » 

"Then   why   don't  you ?" 

cried  Diana,  in  whom  this  mutual 
lamentation  roused  the  dormant 
sense  of  humour,  delivering  her 
from  her  own  thoughts,  which 
were  not  too  gay.  She  could  not 
complete  her  sentence,  however,  as 
she  intended,  feeling  a  real  pity  for 
the  poor  little  lady  opposite.  "You, 
at  least,  Mr  Snodgrass,"  she  said, 
"why  don't  you  mend  your  mis- 
take 1  There  is  time  enough  yet." 
The  rector  smiled.  He  was  pleased 
by  the  suggestion,  though  he  did 
not  mean  to  follow  it.  "  No, 
no,"  he  said.  "  To  be  told  by 
you,  Miss  Trelawny,  that  it  is  not 
too  late,  is  a  compliment  indeed ; 
but  I  give  up  in  favour  of  Bill 
here,  who  is  my  representative. 
Dear  Bill  must  mend  my  mistake, 
not  an  old  man  like  me." 

Dear  Bill  did  not  say  anything. 
He  had  fallen  back  into  his  normal 
condition,  and  only  gazed  at  Diana 
with  dull  but  faithful  eyes.  He 
had  forgiven  her  the  sharp  and  un- 
expected blow  she  had  given  him, 
but  it  had  killed  his  little  con- 
fidence, his  sense  that  there  was  a 
secretunderstanding  between  them. 
He  to  be  made  happy  by  marrying 
a  Sophy  !  how  little  she  knew  ! 

And  yet  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  for  him  than  for 
Pandolfini !  Diana  could  not  but 
think,  with  impatient  regret,  as 
she  looked  at  them  all,  playing 
their  little  parts  round  the  table, 
where  they  were  never  to  sit  again. 
Sophy  would  have  made  the  curate 
a  very  good  little  wife.  She  would, 
have  led  him  insensibly  down  from 
those  unattainable  wishes  which 
held  him  suspended  between  earth 
and  heaven,  and  brought  him  back 
to  the  calm  delights  of  the  parish, 
which  was  his  natural  sphere  and 
hers.  They  would  have  harmonised 
by  infallible  instinct  and  power  of 
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natural  attraction,  after  perhaps  a 
little  interval  of  difficulty.  But 
Pandolfini !  what  link  could  there 
be  between  the  little  English 
clergy  woman  who  would  have  been 
so  useful  in  a  parish,  and  the  grave 
Italian  whose  habits  were  as  alien 
to  hers  as  his  race  ?  Poor  Pandol- 
fini in  these  few  weeks  had  ceased 
even  to  be  an  Anglomane.  He 
had  gone  back  upon  his  native 
habitudes,  upon  his  old  relations ; 
he  had  turned  even  his  English 
books,  in  temporary  disgust,  out 
of  their  places.  Fortune  had  dealt 
with  him  hardly,  turning  his  pref- 
erences— the  tastes  which  he  had 
cultivated  with  a  certain  pride — 
into  weapons  of  his  downfall. 
Diana  did  not  know  all  this,  as 
she  allowed  herself  to  fall  back  into 
a  review  of  all  that  passed  after 
her  guests  were  gone  on  tlflat  last 
evening.  She  was  going  away 
alone  as  she  had  come.  All  that 
had  happened  since  her  arrival 
here  had  passed  over  her  without 
touching  her.  As  she  had  come, 
so  she  was  going  away.  The  lamps 
were  burning  low,  the  soft  night 
air  was  blowing  in  gratefully  at 
the  windows.  The  great  picture 
of  the  Count  dei  Sogni,  which  had 
hung  over  her  so  long,  seemed  to 
look  mildly,  regretfully,  half  re- 
proachfully at  her  through  the 
gloom.  He,  too,  poor  Pandolfini, 
was  of  the  Sogni :  and  she  herself, 
and  all  the  chances  of  this  strange 
mortal  life,  what  were  they  but 
Sogni  too  1  "  We  are  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of,"  said  Diana 
softly  to  herself,  the  tears  coming 
to  her  eyes  as  she  stood  there  alone 
in  the  great  dim  room,  the  curtains 
swaying  softly  behind  her  in  the 
air  of  the  night,  and  dim  reflections 
showing  all  about  like  ghosts,  re- 
peating her  tall  white  figure  in 
the  old  dim  mirrors.  It  had 
been  nothing  but  a  caprice  on 
her  part  to  come  here — a  mere 


fancy,  without  any  seriousness  or 
purpose  in  it.  If  she  had  but 
stayed  at  home — gone  on  upon 
her  quiet  round  in  her  own  sphere, 
where  her  duty  was  !  Why  was  it 
that  this  whim  of  hers  should  have 
brought  a  cloud  upon  the  life  of  a 
good  man1?  Life  seemed  to  melt 
away  and  resolve  itself  into 
shadows,  through  those  tears  of 
visionary  compunction  that  were  in 
her  eyes — a  vain  show,  a  phantas- 
magoria, momentary  and  delusive, 
strong  gleams  of  light  and  rolling 
darknesses  in  which  no  meaning 
was.  The  vague  whiteness  that 
moved  in  spectral  distance  in  the 
mirror  far  away  from  her  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  far-off  reflection  of 
her  own  solitary  figure,  seemed  to 
Diana  as  real  as  herself.  What 
had  they  to  do,  the  woman  or  the 
reflection,  in  this  stately  dwelling 
of  the  past? — brought  here  for  a 
moment  to  pass  across  the  surface 
of  the  mirror  which  had  reflected 
so  many  things,  to  work  unwitting 
and  unwilling  evil,  and  then  to 
pass  away — yet  never  to  pass  away 
having  once  been  here.  Diana  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  oppressed  and 
bowed  down  by  this  visionary  sense 
of  intrusion,  of  harm,  yet  unreality. 
Not  three  months,  not  more  than 
a  moment  in  life :  yet  enough  for 
so  much  to  happen  in,  more  im- 
portant than  many  quiet  years.  So 
the  great  and  the  little  mix  and 
perplex  each  other,  ever  increasing 
the  strange  confusion  of  this  world 
of  shadow,  till  the  brain  turns 
round,  and  the  heart  grows  sick. 
She  rose  up  quickly,  and  threw 
out  her  hands,  as  if  throwing 
something  away.  "  This  must  not 
be,"  she  said  aloud  to  herself; 
"this  must  not  be."  And  she 
gathered  up  from  the  table  all 
those  little  tokens  of  personal 
presence  which  change  the  aspect 
of  a  place  of  habitation,  and  make 
it  into  the  likeness  of  its  tenant, 
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— took  up  a  shawl  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  a  sofa,  a  book  which 
lay  on  an  old  cabinet,  a  little 
basket  of  odds  and  ends  already 
collected.  With  a  certain  rever- 
ence, as  we  collect  the  possessions 
of  the  lately  dead,  she  carried 
them  all  away.  The  room  was 
left,  when  she  closed  the  door,  as 
it  had  been  when  she  came  in  to 
it — the  faded  old  furniture  all 
ranged  in  its  place,  the  great  por- 
trait looking  down  from  the  dim- 
ness of  the  old  wall.  Was  it  the 
same  1  A  sweetness  breathed  in 
upon  the  air  that  had  not  been 
there  before,  a  glimpse  of  flowers 
through  the  window,  a  greenness 
of  leaves, — and  on  the  carpet  one 
little  sprig  of  myrtle  with  its 
feathery  globe  of  blossom,  which 
had  come  from  Sophy's  marriage- 
wreath,  and  had  fallen  as  she  went 
out  from  Diana's  hand.  No  more 
— yet  something  still. 

Pandolfini  at  this  moment  was 
standing  out  on  the  terrace  of  his 
villa,  looking  across  the  Tuscan 
garden  of  rich  cultivation  about. 
The  grey  olive-trees  were  dark  in 
the  monotony  of  the  night,  the 
soft  hills  all  shrouded,  the  distant 
Apennines  lying  like  shadows 
against  the  shadowy  horizon.  Here 
and  there  the  gleam  of  a  firefly 
gave  a  touch  of  light,  and  the 
roses  were  all  a-bloom  upon  the 
hedges,  betraying  themselves  by 
their  sweetness.  He  stood  alone 
and  gazed  out  upon  the  dark,  seeing 
nothing,  yet  somehow  receiving  the 
shadowy  monotones  of  the  night 
into  his  soul,  as  Diana  was  re- 


ceiving the  ghostly  reflections  and 
shadowed  calm  of  the  lonely  room. 
All  shadows,  without  and  within ; 
but  he  was  at  one  of  those  points 
of  existence  when  everything  is 
too  vivid  and  actual  to  permit  of 
dreaming.  His  whole  life  was 
changed ;  he  was  another  man, 
with  new  duties,  new  burdens, 
new  companionship.  How  he  was 
to  make  his  toilsome  way  among 
them  he  could  not  tell.  There 
was  a  heavy  dew  in  his  eyes, 
essence  of  pain  and  wonder  at 
all  that  had  happened  to  him, — at 
this  revolution  which  was,  yet  was 
not,  his  doing, — at  the  new  claims, 
all  so  terribly  real,  undeniable, 
true.  How  had  it  come  about? 
What  fate  had  led  him  by  strange 
paths  to  this  transformation  of 
existence?  He  could  not  tell. 
It  seemed  a  gratuitous  interfer- 
ence as  of  some  potent  spirit  who 
wished  him  ill,  and  had  led  him 
astray.  The  world  was  as  dark 
to  him  as  the  fields,  with  impulses 
of  pity,  of  generous  devotion,  of 
honour  and  kindness,  lighting  it 
fitfully  like  the  fireflies  :  but  for 
himself  all  dark — no  comfort  in 
it,  nor  any  visible  hope.  Yet  his 
mind  was  hushed  with  the  very 
greatness  of  the  crisis.  It  was 
done,  and  the  agitations  were  so 
far  calmed;  his  fate  was  decided. 
But  when  the  moon  rose  Pandol- 
fini retreated  before  it,  covering 
his  eyes.  The  dark  was  more 
congenial.  He  wanted  no  soft 
angelical  face  to  shine  upon  him, 
no  light  to  follow  him  at  that 
moment  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. AFTERWARDS. 


Diana  reached  home  when  the  — with  just  a  touch  of   sunburn 

country  was  in  the  full  glory  of  from   her  journey,  which  ripened 

summer.     She,   too,  was  like  the  her  paleness   and  made  her  eyes 

summer,    her   friends   said — more  more  brilliant.     The  whole  coun- 

beautiful  than  ever  she  had  been  ty  hurried  to  the  Chase  to  meet 
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and  greet  her,  and  tell  her  how 
well  she  was  looking,  and  that 
foreign  travel  evidently  agreed 
with  her.  "  But,  all  the  same,  you 
must  not  go  again,  for  we  cannot 
spare  you,"  they  cried.  Nothing 
could  go  on  without  Diana.  "  And 
we  were  so  sadly  afraid  you  meant 
to  stay  and  spend  the  summer  in 
Switzerland,"  said  young  Lady 
Loamshire  (she  whose  title,  Diana 
remembered  with  a  smile,  was  the 
same  as  Sophy's).  Nobody  could 
have  a  more  flattering  reception. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  of 
escape  that  so  precious  a  posses- 
sion as  their  virgin-princess  had 
been  got  back  in  safety.  The 
county  did  not  like  her  to  move  : 
even  when  she  went  to  London,  it 
was  never  without  fears  that  some- 
body might  snap  her  up,  ^,nd 
marry  her  before  any  one  could 
interfere :  and  how  much  more 
"  abroad,"  where  there  were  always 
needy  foreigners  on  the  strain  to 
catch  rich  English  ladies  !  She 
and  the  county  had  escaped  a 
great  danger  —  they  could  not 
sufficiently  pet  and  caress  her 
when  she  got  back.  In  the  de- 
light of  her  safety  they  were  all 
quite  satisfied  to  hear  that  Sophy 
Norton  had  made  such  a  good 
marriage.  "  Only  I  hope  the  poor 
man  was  not  taken  in.  They 
think  all  the  English  are  so  rich," 
said  one  of  those  who  had  been 
afraid  that  Diana  would  be  "  snapt 
up."  This  was  an  old  lady  who  had 
as  much  fear  for  the  conventional 
fortune-hunter  as  so  many  other 
old  ladies  have  of  the  Pope.  But 
Sophy  Norton  was  nobody :  she 
was  a  cheap  ransom  to  pay  for 
Diana,  and  only  interested  a  very 
few  people,  who  were  amused  or 
delighted  or  irritated,  as  the  case 
might  be,  to  hear  that  so  insignifi- 
cant a  person  was  now  the  Countess 
Pandolfini.  Diana  did  her  full 
justice,  and  gave  her  the  benefit 


of  her  coronet,  by  which  all  the 
servants,  and  especially  the  maid 
who  had  cnarge  of  the  Red  House, 
were  deeply  impressed.  Diana's 
own  household  did  not  like  it. 
They  thought  it  extremely  forward 
of  a  little  thing  who  owed  so  much 
to  Miss  Trelawny  to  marry  a  titled 
gentleman,  though  it  was  some 
little  solace  to  remember  that 
foreign  counts  were  not  much  to 
swear  by.  But  the  maid  at  the 
Eed  House  felt  her  bosom  swell 
with  pride  as  loftily  as  Sophy's 
own.  "  I  don't  believe  as  she'll 
be  a  bit  proud,  but  just  as  friendly 
with  Miss  Trelawny  as  ever,"  Mary 
Jane  said,  "  though  a  married  lady, 
and  a  titled  lady  stands  more  high 
like  in  the  world."  The  Trelawny 
household  did  not  know  what  to 
answer  to  this  taunt.  They  made 
hot  protestations  on  behalf  of  their 
mistress  that  she  might  have 
married  half  the  gentlemen  in  the 
county,  and  had  her  pick  and 
choice  of  titles;  but  of  course  they 
could  not  give  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, and  Mary  Jane's  statement 
as  to  the  superiority  of  a  married 
and  titled  lady  was  unquestionably 
true. 

"Then  they  were  really  mar- 
ried 1 "  said  Mrs  Hunstanton  ;  "  he 
did  not  get  out  of  it?  I  hoped 
he  would  up  to  the  last  moment. 
Honour  is  a  great  thing,  but  that 
is  carrying  honour  too  far,  Diana. 
I  could  not  have  done  it.  Perhaps 
you  could  who  are  more 
minded " 

"We  are  not  called  upon  to 
judge,"  said  Diana,  "so  we  need 
not  inquire  who  could  have  done 
it.  I  hope  they  may  be  very 
happy " 

"  Do  not  be  fictitious,"  cried 
Mrs  Hunstanton.  "  Happy !  Sophy 
would  be  happy  with  her  new 
dresses  anywhere." 

"  And  her  coronet,"  said  Diana, 
smiling. 


high- 
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"  Her — coronet !  do  you  mean 
to  say  you  encouraged  her  in  such 
folly?  Diana,  I  never  ban  under- 
stand you.  Are  you  a  cynic  ?  are 
you  a ? " 

"Fool,  perhaps.  I  will  save 
your  feelings  by  saying  the  word 
myself.  Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  a 
fool :  for  I  —  miss  them,"  said 
Diana,  half  laughing,  half  crying. 
"It  is  quite  true.  Their  little 
ways,  their  little  talk,  their  kind- 
nesses, and  even  their  little  amia- 
ble selfishnesses — yes,  I  don't  deny 
it.  I  miss  them  :  so  I  suppose  1 
am,  as  you  say,  a  fool." 

"  I  never  said  it.  Amiable  self- 
ishness ! — what  sort  of  a  thing  is 
that?  No,  Diana,  I  don't  under- 
stand you.  You  are  either  the 
goodest,  or  the  strangest,  or  the 
most " 

"  Foolish— it  is  that.  There  are 
so  many  sensible  people  in  the 
world,"  said  Diana,  apologetic. 
"Yes,  I  had  it  embroidered  for 
her  on  all  her  things.  It  was 
funny,  but  how  it  pleased  Sophy  ! 
And  why  not?  Lady  Loamshire 
has  her  coronet  on  her  handker- 
chiefs, and  her  husband's  grand- 
father, you  know,  after  all,  was 
only  a  —  cheesemonger  :  whereas 

the  Pandolfinis But  you  know 

that  better  than  I  do." 

"  Lady  Loamshire  !  how  can  you 
be  so  ridiculous!  She  is  a  great 
personage.  She  is  an  English 
countess." 

"  And  Sophy  is  an  Italian  one. 
What  difference  is  there  besides  ? " 

"What  are  you  two  arguing 
about  ? "  said  Mr  Hunstanton.  "  I 
will  set  it  right  for  you,  if  you 
will  tell  me.  To  be  sure,  the 
Pandolfinis.  Tell  me  all  about 
them,  Diana.  I  suppose  they  are 
very  happy,  and  all  that.  They 
went  to  the  Villa  for  the  honey- 
moon, English  fashion  ?  Ah,  Pan- 
dolfini  always  was  an  Anglo- 
maniac;  and  I  am  very  glad  he 


has  an  English  wife.  I  had  a 
hand  in  that.  Did  my  wife  ever 
tell  you,  Diana t" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  told  her — she  knows 
everything,"  said  Mrs  Hunstanton, 
with  a  suppressed  groan;  "but 
when  you  tell  your  wise  deeds, 
if  I  were  you  I  would  leave  that 
out.  If  ever  a  man  had  his  heart 
broken  by  his  friend 

"  Yes,  listen  to  her,  Diana.  She 
wants  me  to  believe  that  I  spoke 
to  the  wrong  person — a  likely 
thing  !  For  you  know  I  managed 
it  all.  Pandolfini  put  it  into  my 
hands.  And  she  says  I  made  a 
mistake  !  "  said  Mr  Hunstanton, 
rubbing  his  hands.  "  Now  I  put 
it  to  you,  Diana,  as  an  impartial 
person,  supposing  even  that  I  was 
a  fool,  as  she  makes  me  out,  who 
was  there  else  to  propose  to? 
That's  the  question.  I  defy  you  to 
answer  that.  If  it  was  not  Sophy, 
who  could  it  be  ? " 

The  two  ladies  said  nothing. 
They  exchanged  a  half-guilty  fur- 
tive glance,  not  venturing  even  to 
look  at  each  other  openly.  Mr 
Hunstanton  was  triumphant ;  ,he 
rubbed  his  hands  more  and  more. 

"  You  perceive  ? "  he  said,  "  that 
is  the  weak  point  with  women — 
not  but  what  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  your  judgment,  both 
of  you.  You  are  delightfully 
rapid  in  your  conclusions,"  added 
Mr  Hunstanton,  with  naive  ori- 
ginality, "  and  jump  at  a  truth 
which  we  might  not  reach  for 
weeks  with  the  aid  of  pure  reason  : 
but  the  practical  argument  has 
little  favour  with  you.  When  I 
ask  you,  What  other  lady  was 
there  ?  What  other  could  /  have 
been  sent  to  ?  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  of  you  can  find  a 
word  to  say." 

"  No,"  said  Diana ;  her  voice 
sounded  flat  and  trembled  a  little. 
"No,"  she  said,  "I  think— you 
must  have  done  what  was  best." 
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Mrs  Hunstanton  gave  her  an 
indignant  glance  :  but  what  could 
they  say  ?  It  was  not  possible  to 
utter  any  name,  or  give  any  in- 
dication between  them.  They 
were  even  a  little  overawed  by 
the  determined  simplicity  of  the 
appeal. 

"  I  thought  you  would  own  it," 
he  said,  delighted  with  his  victory. 
"  No,  no,  I  made  no  mistake.  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
mistakes.  They  were  not  like 
each  other  on  the  surface,  but  I 
have  always  heard  that  harmony 
in  diversity  is  the  great  secret 
of  happiness.  It  was  silly  of 
him,  though,  to  give  in  about  the 
title.  What  does  it  signify  to  call 
yourself  Count?  Among  English 
people  it  is  more  a  drawback  than 
anything  else,  when  there  is  neither 
money  to  keep  it  up,  nor  any  par- 
ticular distinction.  Eut  I  suppose 
Sophy  liked  it." 

"  Yes  —  Sophy  liked  it  very 
much  indeed." 

"  I  should  think  Sophy  would 
like  it !  "  cried  Mrs  Hunstanton, 
"  and  her  aunt.  A  title  of  any 
kind  delights  a  silly  woman.  And 
to  think  of  that  foolish  little  pair, 
one  on  either  side  of  poor  Pan- 
dolfini !  Yes,  Diana,  I  know  you 
have  said  that  you  agree  with  Tom. 
He  will  quote  you  now,  whenever 
they  are  mentioned.  He  will  say 
you  are  entirely  of  his  opinion." 

"  I  will  say — as  I  have  always 
said  —  that  Diana  is  the  most 
sensible  woman  I  know,"  said  Mr 
Hunstanton,  "  the  most  reasonable 
to  see  the  force  of  an  argument : 
and  the  most  candid — even  when 
she  is  convinced  against  her  will." 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  either 
you,"  cried  Mrs  Hunstanton, 
getting  up  and  going  away. 

This  was  all  that  was  said  upon 

e   subject   of    Pandolfini.       Mr 

unstanton,    rubbing    his    hands 

.th  a   chuckle   of  triumph   over 


his  own  victory  and  his  wife's  dis- 
comfiture, remained  master  of  the 
situation.  And  the  ordinary  life 
was  resumed,  as  if  this  little  epi- 
sode had  never  been.  Reginald, 
the  delicate  boy  to  whom  Mrs 
Norton  had  been  so  kind,  asked 
often  if  she  was  not  coming  back 
again.  There  was  no  one  like  her 
at  bezique,  he  said.  His  mother 
was  very  kind,  and  would  play 
with  him  when  she  was  put  to 
it,  but  Reginald  could  see  that 
it  bored  mamma.  Whereas  Mrs 
Norton  was  never  bored :  she 
liked  it — she  was  always  jolly — 
was  she  ever  coming  back  1  Diana 
could  give  no  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. And  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  she  had  more  than 
one  temptation  to  transfer  the 
Red  House  to  other  tenants.  But 
she  was  as  faithful  as  Reginald  to 
her  foolish  little  neighbours.  And 
the  house  remained  empty,  with 
Mary  Jane  in  possession,  who  was 
very  fond  of  talking  of  Madam  the 
Countess,  which  she  understood 
was  her  little  mistress's  correct 
style  and  title ;  and  thus  a  whole 
year  went  away,  and  another  mid- 
summer made  the  woods  joyful, 
Diana  had  little  leisure  left  her  to 
think  of  the  two  small  people  whom 
she  had  kept  warm  like  birds  under 
her  wing,  but  nevertheless  she 
went  sometimes  and  looked  at  the 
vacant  nest,  and  still  kept  it 
vacant,  and  missed  them  a  little, 
which  was  stranger  still.  The 
curate,  who  also  had  resumed  all 
his  former  habits,  and  spent  his 
life,  when  he  was  not  in  the  parish, 
following  Diana  with  dull  faithful 
eyes  that  never  left  her,  met  her 
one  day  near  the  deserted  house. 
He  had  been  visiting  the  game- 
keeper, who  was  disabled  by  some 
accident,  and  was  going  home  by 
that  short  cut  through  the  park. 
How  his  heart  beat  when  he  came 
upon  her  all  alone  !  It  was  very 
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seldom  he  saw  her  alone.  It  re- 
minded him  of  that  day  when  he 
made  his  appeal  to  her  about 
Pandolfini,  and  she  spoke  to  him 
of  "  you  and  I."  Would  she 
ever  say  such  words  again  1 

"  I  have  been  carrying  news  to 
Mary  Jane,"  said  Diana,  "  of  the 
birth  of  a  little  Pandolfini.  She 
wants  to  know  if  the  baby  is  a 
little  lord  like  Lady  Loamshire's 
baby ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  only  a  little 
girl." 

"Has  it  come  to  that?"  said 
the  curate,  startled  —  though  he 
ought  to  have  known  better  with 
all  his  parish  experiences. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Diana,  with  a 
smile,  "  it  has  come  to  that.  Sophy 
will  be  a  charming  little  mother, 
and  the  baby  will  make  her  very 
happy." 

"  You  always  had  a  great 
opinion  of  —  Madam  Pandol- 
fini." 

"  Yes,"  said  Diana,  and  she 
laughed,  looking  up  at  him.  "  I 
thought  she  would  have  made 
the  very  wife  you  want,  Mr 
Snodgrass ;  but,  unfortunately,  I 
thought  of  it  too  late." 

Thank  God !  the  curate  said 
devoutly  within  himself.  For  he 
knew,  and  she  knew — and  he  knew 
that  she  knew  —  that  he  must 
have  married  Sophy  had  Diana 
willed  it.  He  would  have  re- 
sisted, but  he  would  have  yielded 
— and  been  happy.  How  sorry 
Diana  was  that  it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  her  in  time  !  "  You 
would  have  been  a  very  happy 
couple,"  she  said.  "  Don't  say 
anything.  I  am  sure  of  it.  What 
a  help  she  would  have  been  in 
the  parish ! "  And  to  this  he 
could  not  say  no. 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  will  like 
me  to  ask,"  he  said,  faltering,  and 
feeling  it  safe  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, "  but — do  they  get  on  ?  are 
they — comfortable?  I  knew — all 


about  it,  you  remember — at  the 
time." 

"Did  you?"  she  said,  ignoring 
all  that  had  passed  between  them 
on  this  subject.  "I  have  never 
asked  if  they  were  comfortable, 
Mr  Snodgrass ;  but  why  should 
we  doubt  it?  There  is  always  a 
little  risk  with  people  of  differ- 
ent nationalities ;  but  Sophy  al- 
ways writes  in  high  spirits." 

"  She  was  in  high  spirits  on  her 
wedding-day  ! "  the  curate  mut- 
tered, furious  with  Sophy,  for 
whose  sake  Diana  treated  him 
with  such  unusual  severity.  He 
had  a  double  grievance  against 
her  now. 

"  And  should  not  you  like  your 
bride  to  be  in  high  spirits  011  her 
wedding-day  ? " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Trelawny,  how  hard 
you  are  upon  me  !  when  you  know 
I  shall  never  have  any  bride," 
said  the  young  man,  with  a  look 
which  he  meant  to  be  eloquent. 
They  had  come  to  the  avenue  by 
this  time,  and  were  about  to  part. 

"Till  we  find  a  second  Sophy," 
she  said,  and  gave  him  her  hand, 
smiling,  as  she  turned  towards 
the  house.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment looking  after  her  with  dull 
but  wistful  eyes.  Nothing  but 
that  smile  would  ever  be  his  from 
Diana.  But  if  a  second  Sophy 
could  be  found  !  The  curate  turned 
and  went  on  with  a  little  shiver 
of  conscious  weakness.  Did  not  he 
know,  and  did  not  she  know,  that 
what  she  commanded  he  would 
do  ?  But  perhaps  along  with  this 
fear  and  consciousness  there  was 
a  little  flutter  of  anticipation,  too, 
in  the  curate's  faithful  breast. 

Some  weeks  after  this  conversa- 
tion another  event  occurred  which 
surprised  everybody.  It  happened 
when  Diana  was  out,  so  that  for 
a  full  hour  the  servants  had  the 
privilege  of  discussing  what  had  hap- 
pened before  any  elucidation  was 
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possible.  It  was  in  the  afternoon 
that  it  happened — the  drowsiest 
moment  of  the  day.  Common  cabs 
from  the  station  carrying  luggage 
very  seldom  appeared  in  the  beau- 
tiful avenue,  and  the  butler  knew 
that  no  visitor  was  expected.  But 
Diana's  servants  did  not  dare  to 
be  uncivil.  It  was  Mrs  Norton 
who  was  in  the  cab,  and  her  big 
box,  made  for  Continental  travel, 
which  weighted  that  humble  ve- 
hicle above.  "  The  Red  House— 
oh,  I  would  not  take  the  liberty," 
she  said,  with  a  little  tremor  in 
her  voice  as  she  stepped  out.  She 
was  as  dignified  as  travel  and 
weariness  would  permit,  though 
her  bonnet  was  not  so  neat  as 
usual.  "  If  you  will  be  so  very 
good  as  let  the  man  wait  in  the 
stableyard  till  I  see  Miss  Tre- 
lawny.  Oh,  is  she  out1?  I  am 
very  sorry,"  said  the  little  lady, 
growing  pale.  "I  think  I  must 
wait  and  see  her.  I  think  I  shall 
have  time  to  wait  and  see  her.  I 
wonder  if  there  will  be  time  before 
the  train."  She  was  so  tired  and 
nervous,  and  ready  to  cry  with  this 
disappointment,  that  Jervis  made 
bold  to  inquire  if  all  was  well  with 
Madam  and  the  baby.  "  She  said, 
'  Oh,  the  Countess  is  very  well,  I 
thank  you,  Jervis,' "  he  reported, 
when  he  went  down-stairs,  "as 
grand  as  possible.  But  you  take 
my  word  there's  some  screw  loose. 
Meantime,  I'll  take  the  poor  old 
girl  a  cup  of  tea."  This  is  how 
our  servants  speak  of  us,  with  that 
familiar  affection  which  is  so  great 
a  bond  between  the  different  classes 
of  society ;  and  Mrs  Norton  found 
Jervis  so  respectful  and  so  kind, 
that  her  heart  swelled  within  her 
as  she  sat  in  Diana's  little  morning- 
room,  and  sipped  her  cup  of  tea. 
It  was  so  good,  and  the  house  was 
so  large  and  quiet,  with  that  well- 
bred  calm  which  exists  only  in  an 
English  house,  the  returned  wan- 


derer said  to  herself — oh,  so  differ- 
ent from  old  Antonio,  who  de- 
livered his  opinions  along  with 
every  dish  he  served  !  When 
Jervis  went  down-stairs  she  wept  a 
little,  and  stifled  her  sobs  in  her 
handkerchief.  What  would  Diana 
say?  Would  she  blame  her  for 
this  step  she  had  taken?  Would 
she  advise  her  to  go  back  again 
by  the  next  train  1  Mrs  Norton 
had  not  ventured  even  to  have  her 
big  box  taken  down  from  the  cab, 
which  stood  looking  so  shabby  in 
Diana's  stableyard.  She  was  proud, 
though  she  was  so  humble-minded, 
and  she  would  not  make  any  ap- 
peal to  Diana's  generosity,  or  look 
as  if  she  expected  to  stay.  When 
she  had  finished  her  tea  and  her 
crying,  she  went  to  the  mirror  and 
straightened  her  bonnet,  and  tried 
to  look  as  if  she  had  never  known 
what  a  tear  was.  But  when  Diana 
came  in  all  smiling,  and  cordial  as 
of  old,  and  looked  at  her  with 
indulgent  kind  eyes  that  found  no 
fault  and  expressed  no  suspicion, 
Mrs  Norton  broke  down.  She 
threw  herself  into  her  friend's 
arms,  regardless  of  her  bonnet. 
"  Oh,  Diana,  here  I  am  back  again, 
a  poor  old  lonely  woman.  And 
— I  could  not  be  in  England 
without  first  coming  to  see  you ; 
and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  nobody  but 
you " 

"What  is  the  matter1?"  cried 
Diana  in  alarm.  "  Sophy 1 " 

"  Oh,  Sophy  is  very  well ;  indeed 
there  is  nothing  the  matter.  I — I 
got  home-sick  I  suppose.  I — want- 
ed my  own  country.  She  has  her. 
baby  now,  Diana,  she  has  her 
friends :  she  is  fond  of  her  own 
way :  and  —  oh,  she  does  not 
want  me  any  more  ! " 

"  Well,"  said  Diana,  cheerfully, 
"  and  so  you  have  come  home  1 
How  sensible  that  was  ! — the  very 
wisest  and  best  thing  you  could 
do." 
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"Oh,  do  you  think  so,  Diana?" 
The  little  lady  brightened  under 
these  words  of  commendation. 
"  But  I  have  no  right  to  presume 
upon  coming  home  after  all  this 
long  time,"  she  said,  wistfully 
"And  I  know,  dear,  it  was  Sophy 
you  cared  for.  How  could  it  be 
me  ?  I  was  always  g-glad  to 
think  that  it  was  S-Sophy  that 
was  cared  for.  But  now  she  has 
her  baby,  Diana,  and  I  am  only  a 
trouble  to  her.  She  does  not  want 
me.  Oh,  Diana,  she  would  not 
be  so  frivolous  if  he  did  not  leave 
her  so  much  !  No,  no,  I  am  not 
blaming  him  ;  he  was  always  kind, 
you  know,  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand us, — he  never  made  a  com- 
panion of  her.  And  now  she  has 
so  many  friends,  and  talks  Italian 
like  a  native  (she  always  was  clever 
at  languages),  and  they  chatter  and 
chatter,  and  I  do  not  understand  a 
word,  and  then  she  calls  me  cross. 
Me  cross,  Diana  !  And  such 
strange  ways  with  the  baby,  as  if 
I  knew  nothing  about  babies.  She 
even  told  me  so,  that  I  never  had 
one,  and  how  could  I  know  1  And 
so  strange  altogether — a  strange 
man,  and  a  strange  house,  and  no 
pleasant  fires,  and  such  strange 
food  !  Oh,  my  dear,  what  could  I 
do  *?  He  was  very  kind,  and  asked 
me  to  stay,  but  she — she  ! — never 
asked  me.  She  didn't  w-want 
me — oh,  Diana !  I  think  it  will 
b-break  my  h-heart ! " 

"  Hush !  here  is  Jervis,"  said 
Diana.  Mrs  Norton  stopped  short 
in  the  midst  of  her  sob.  She  gave 
herself  a  rapid  shake,  raised  her 
shoulders,  cut  short  the  heave  of 
her  little  bosom.  No  other  check 
could  have  told  so  effectually.  It  is 
one  thing  to  break  your  heart,  but 
to  give  way  before  the  servants  is 
quite  another  thing.  She  was  not 
capable  of  such  a  break  down.  What 
Jervis  saw  when  he  came  in  was  a 
little  figure  very  erect  upon  the 


sofa,  with  shoulders  squared  and 
bonnet  straightened,  and  a  smile 
upon  her  face.  "Oh  yes,  Diana,  the 
Countess  is  quite  well,  and  the 
baby  is  a  darling,"  said  the  deceit- 
ful little  woman.  She  did  not 
think  it  was  deceitf  ulness,  but  only 
a  proper  pride. 

And  the  end  was  that  Mrs 
Norton  was  taken  in  "  for  good," 
and  her  big  box  dislodged  from 
the  cab,  and  carried  to  a  pretty 
room  very  near  Diana's.  She  was 
not  sent  away  even  to  the  pleasant 
solitude  of  the  Red  House.  When 
Mrs  Hunstanton  heard  of  this,  she 
came  over  in  hot  haste  to  know, 
first,  how  long  it  was  going  to 
last ;  second,  how  Diana  could  be 
so  incredibly  foolish ;  and  lastly, 
whether  anything  was  to  be  found 
out  about  the  pair  whom  even  she 
now  was  compelled  to  call  the 
Pandolfinis.  But  Mrs  Norton,  it 
need  not  be  said,  put  on  triple 
armour  of  defence  against  the 
assaults  of  this  unkindly  critic. 
She  met  her  with  smiles  more 
impenetrable  than  chain -armour. 
The  dear  baby  was  so  well,  and 
Sophy  was  so  well,  she  had  taken 
the  opportunity  to  run  over  and 
see  her  friends.  "  For,  however 
happy  one  may  be,"  Mrs  Norton 
said  with  feeling,  "  and  however 
great  may  be  the  happiness  one 
sees  around,  one's  heart  yearns 
for  one's  old  friends."  Thus  the 
enemy  was  baffled  with  equal  skill 
and  sweetness  :  and  no  one  ever 
heard  from  Diana  why  it  was  that 
Sophy's  aunt  had  come  back.  She 
took  to  watching  over  Diana,  grow- 
ing pale  when  she  coughed,  and 
miserable  when  her  head  ached,  as 
she  had  watched  over  Sophy;  and 
settled  down  into  her  pretty  rooms, 
with  pretty  little  protestations  that 
it  was  too  much — far  too  much  ! 
yet  pious  hopes  that  she  might  be 
of  use  to  Diana,  who  was  so  good 
to  everybody.  And  Mrs  Norton 
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clearly  saw  a  Higher  Hand  in  all 
that  had  led  to  this  final  arrange- 
ment, which  was  so  happy  a  solu- 
tion of  all  difficulties.  "  The  hand 
of  Providence  was  never  more 
clear,"  she  would  say  with  cheer- 
ful solemnity  from  her  easy-chair. 
"  If  Sophy  had  not  had  that  cough, 
neither  Diana  nor  any  of  us  would 
have  gone  to  Pisa,  and  we  never 
should  have  met  dear  Count  Pan- 
dolfo,  and  Sophy  would  never 
have  married  him.  And  if  Sophy 
had  never  been  established  in 
Italy,  and  so  comfortable,  you 
would  not  have  thought  of  taking 
me  into  your  own  delightful  house, 
and  making  me  so  happy.  Oh, 
how  thankful  we  should  be,  Diana  ! 
This  is  how  everything  works  for 
good.  It  is  seldom,  very  seldom, 
that  one  sees  it  so  very  clear  ! " 

Was  it  so  clear  1 — was  it  all  for 
this  that  the  Palazzo  dei  Sogni  had 
witnessed  so  many  agitations,  and 
that  life  had  changed  so  strangely 
for  that  one  grave  Tuscan,  whose 
days  were  so  full  of  business,  and 
whose  little  English  wife  had  so 
many  gossips  ?  Poor  Pandolfini  ! 
Diana  made  no  answer  to  her 
guest's  happy  trust  in  the  Provi- 
dence which  had  made  such  elab- 
orate arrangements  for  her  com- 


fort. That  chapter  of  life  was 
over,  whatever  might  have  been 
in  it, — over  and  closed  and  ended, 
till  the  time  when  the  harvest 
shall  be  gathered,  and  all  shall 
be  known — where  the  tares  came 
from,  and  where  the  wheat. 

But  Pandolfini  never  brought 
his  wife  to  England,  notwith- 
standing the  impulse  of  mingled 
recollection  and  jealousy  which 
made  her  long  to  go  home  when 
she  heard  of  Diana's  adoption  of 
her  aunt.  "Go,  Sophy,  if  you 
will :  but  this  little  one  is  too 
young  to  travel,"  he  said.  And 
Sophy,  grumbling,  stayed  at  home. 
After  all,  the  man  had  the  best  of 
it.  What  flower  of  happiness  so 
exquisite  as  this  child  could  have 
come  into  his  barren  days,  but  for 
Mr  Hunstanton's  mistake  1  Mrs 
Norton  betrayed  that  he  had  car- 
ried it  away,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  Church,  and  had  it 
christened  the  day  after  it  was 
born,  without  even  consulting  the 
mother  about  its  name.  He  had 
called  it  Stella,  though  that  was 
not  a  family  name  even.  Why 
Stella  1 — though  it  was  a  pretty 
name  enough.  And  it  is  not 
quite  clear  that  even  Diana  knew 
why. 
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BRITISH     NEW    GUINEA    AS     A     COLONY. 


ON  the  4th  of  September  1888 
the  Queen's  standard  was  dis- 
played at  Port  Moresby  with  the 
customary  pomp  and  ceremonial, 
and  saluted  with  due  honour,  in 
attestation  of  the  proclamation 
then  made,  that  what  for  four 
years  had  been  the  protected  ter- 
ritory in  New  Guinea,  was  hence- 
forth clad  with  the  full  dignity  of 
"a  separate  possession  and  gov- 
ernment." His  Excellency  the 
Special  Commissioner  at  "  the 
Government  Bungalow "  and  his 
deputies  thereupon  gave  place  to 
his  Honour  the  Administrator,  at 
"  Government  House,"  with  his 
Executive  and  Legislative  Coun- 
cils ;  and  the  presentation  to  Par- 
liament shortly  after,  of  the  final 
report  on  the  protectorate,  by  its 
departing  chief,  brought  its  history 
to  a  close. 

That  report  contained  in  an  ap- 
pendix a  memorandum  from  Mr 
Deputy  -  Commissioner  Musgrave, 
to  show  that  in  climate,  natural 
resources,  and  potentialities  New 
Guinea  offers  a  hopeful  field  of 
enterprise  to  the  white  settler. 
The  publication  of  the  substance 
of  this  report,  which  prominently 
appeared  in  the  '  Times,'  was  soon 
after  followed  by  an  announce- 
ment, in  the  English  press,  that 
capital  was  being  raised,  under 
"  influential  directorship,"  to  float 
a  New  Guinea  Trading  or  Colonis- 
ing Company.  In  England  gen- 
erally, and  in  the  Australian  col- 
onies, a  belief  appears  to  be  more 
or  less  prevalent,  that  New  Guinea 
is  a  great  and  salubrious  "  Treas- 
ure Island."  This  belief  is  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  publication,  in  the 
"  Correspondence  respecting  New 
Guinea,"  of  many  of  the  roseate 
statements,  from  time  to  time 


communicated  to  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice by  reputed  authorities,  of 
which  the  following  two  or  three 
extracts  may  serve  as  examples. 
In  1874,  Sir  Henry  (at  that  time 
Mr)  Parkes,  then  Premier  of 
New  South  Wales,  writing  in 
support  of  the  demands  of  the 
Australian  colonies  for  the  annex- 
ation of  New  Guinea,  affirmed, 
with  the  authority  attaching  to 
his  high  office,  that  "  there  is 
probably  no  country  in  the  world 
which  offers  so  fair  and  certain  a 
field  for  successful  colonisation  as 
this  great  island,  as  there  is  cer- 
tainly none  so  rich  and  attractive, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  close  to 
British  rule."  Further  on,  he 
speaks  of  "  its  known  mineral 
wealth."  In  1882,  Dr  Robertson, 
in  a  report  drawn  up  at  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  Augustus  Loftus, 
when  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  states :  "  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  New  Guinea,  and 
from  extensive  and  minute  in- 
quiries I  have  made,  the  island 
possesses  in  the  main  the  charac- 
ter of  Australia.  ...  It  is  moun- 
tainous in  parts.  It  possesses  rich 
alluvial  flats,  on  which  wonderful- 
ly prolific  tropical  products  grow. 
Sugar-cane,  rice  (!),  cocoa-nuts,  ban- 
anas, are  cultivated  by  the  natives. 
.  .  .  The  country  is  healthy  as 
a  whole.  It  possesses  numerous 
large  navigable  rivers,  and  excep- 
tionally fine  harbours.  ...  It 
is  a  country  fitted  for  the  occu- 
pation of  white  races,  possessing 
resources  favourable  for  European 
enterprise." 

After  a  residence  of  nearly 
three  years,  during  which  I  saw  a 
great  part  of  the  possession,  my 
opinion  of  British  New  Guinea,  as 
a  European  colony,  is  emphatically 
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opposed  to  that  expressed  in  the 
"  Correspondence  "  and  in  the  Com- 
missioner's final  report.  In  the 
following  pages  I  shall  give  my 
reasons  for  holding  that  New 
Guinea  is  unlikely  ever  to  become 
a  country  for  European  settle- 


ment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  that  it 
has  within  itself  the  possibilities 
of  becoming,  in  the  future,  a  self- 
supporting  colony,  and,  for  its 
own  inhabitants,  a  flourishing  de- 
pendency. 


.  The  fitness  of  British  New 
Guinea,  as  of  any  other  country, 
for  successful  white  colonisation 
depends  chiefly  on  its  physical 
features  and  on  the  healthiness  of 
its  climate,  which  in  great  meas- 
ure is  contingent  on  its  geogra- 
phical position,  as  well  as  on  its 
soil  and  natural  resources,  and  on 
the  state  of  its  labour  market. 

Our  new  possession  comprises 
only  that  portion  of  the  great 
island,  with  its  adjacent  archi- 
pelagoes, between  the  141st  and 
the  154th  meridians  of  east  longi- 
tude, which  for  its  southern  boun- 
dary has  the  12th  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  and  for  its  northern,  a 
line  drawn  from  the  intersection 
of  the  141st  meridian  with  the 
5th  south  parallel,  zigzagly  to  the 
8th  degree,  which  it  follows  to  the 
eastern  boundary. 

Its  mainland  portion  contains 
an  area  of  83,360  square  miles, 
which  is  less  by  5000  square  miles 
than  the  colony  of  Victoria.  Of 
its  neighbouring  archipelagoes, 
the  D'Entrecasteaux  Group  con- 
sists of  three  or  four  high  rocky 
islands  ;  and  the  Louisiades  are, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  small 
low  coral  islets,  spread  out  east- 
ward from  the  toe  of  the  penin- 
sula. 

Of  the  mainland,  the  larger  part 
lies  to  the  westward  of  the  146th 
meridian,  and  is  very  low ;  the 
remainder  occupies  the  narrow 
triangle  into  which  New  Guinea 
is  thrust  out,  and  is  very  moun- 
tainous. 


The  coast  of  the  large  low  por- 
tion faces  Torres  Straits,  and 
forms  the  shore  of  the  Papuan 
Gulf.  Our  knowledge  of  this  re- 
gion is  far  from  complete ;  but 
the  exploration  of  its  interior  al- 
ready accomplished  enables  us  to 
form  a  pretty  accurate  conception 
of  the  rest.  On  its  coast  debouch 
numerous  large  rivers — the  Fly, 
the  Aird  (recently,  with  flagrant 
disregard  of  the  long  acknow- 
ledged discoveries  of  Captain 
Blackwood,  R.N.,  denominated 
by  a  new  name  at  its  mouth,  and 
by  a  second  some  distance  further 
up),  the  Stanhope,  the  Alele,  and 
the  Wickham.  These  have  been 
ascended  by  different  travellers  for 
various  distances,  at  the  farthest 
to  between  five  and  six  hundred 
miles.  Its  coast  -  line  (over  300 
miles  in  length)  is  exceedingly 
low,  and  is  margined  all  the  way 
by  mangrove -swamps,  backed  by 
thick  scrub.  At  the  furthest 
point  reached  by  D'Albertis  on 
the  Fly  river,  500  miles  from  its 
mouth,  he  found  the  country  ele- 
vated only  200  to  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  maps 
of  travellers  in  this  region  are 
annotated  the  entire  length  of  the 
shore,  and  along  the  courses  of  its 
western  rivers,  with  the  remarks, 
"flat  lands,"  "no  view  obtainable 
except  from  the  mast  -  head," 
"  jungle, "  "  extensive  grassy 
swamps, "  "  low  hilly  country, " 
"  very  swampy,  with  dense  under- 
growth." The  more  easterly  riv- 
ers, the  Aird,  the  Alele,  and  the 
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Wickham,  having  their  sources 
probably  in  the  hills  flanking  the 
lofty  central  Charles-Lewis  chain, 
90  miles  from  the  coast,  also  tra- 
verses a  country  of  very  similar 
character,  but  further  described 
as  slightly  "  rising  towards  the 
range"  and  "dotted  with  low 
hills."  All  our  knowledge  of  this 
region  in  the  Papuan  Gulf  has 
been  gathered  during  visits  paid 
to  it  in  the  interval  of  calms  at 
the  beginning  of  the  dry  mon- 
soon; but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
picture  its  rivers  in  impetuous 
flood  laden  with  fallen  trees,  and 
the  state  of  its  swampy  jungles  in 
the  height  of  the  rainy  season. 
The  account  given  by  the  Italian 
traveller  I  have  quoted  of  the 
country  along  the  banks  of  the 
Fly  river,  is  equally  true  for  the 
entire  region.  "  As  regards  the 
Fly  river,"  he  writes,  "I  cannot 
hold  out  hopes  of  its  future  util- 
ity. As  a  means  of  entrance  to 
the  interior,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance, owing  to  its  enormous  width, 
length,  and  depth.  But  the  na- 
ture of  the  land  through  which  it 
flows  does  not  inspire  me  with 
much  confidence  in  its  future. 
The  interminable  forests,  which 
for  the  best  part  of  the  year  are 
under  water,  and  the  vast  grassy 
plains  are  most  likely  converted 
into  lakes  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son." 1  Moreover,  at  every  flood- 
time  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Fly 
river  are  swept  by  a  "  bore,"  which 
surges  along  the  right  bank,  carry- 
ing away  tons  of  soil,  undermining 
large  trees  on  the  edge  in  its 
course,  from  which  the  only  es- 
cape lies  in  promptly  making  fast 
to  the  left  bank,  where  it  is  less 
felt.  In  addition  to  these  disad- 
vantages, the  south-east  monsoon, 
the  rampant  spirit  of  the  dry  sea- 


son, which,  when  fully  established, 
blows  with  wearisome  persistence 
day  in  and  day  out  except  for  a 
few  hours  after  sunset  and  in  the 
early  morning,  renders  approach 
to  the  shores  of  the  Papuan  Gulf 
most  difficult,  and  often  impossible. 
The  water  is  very  shallow,  and  a 
heavy  surf  breaks  off  the  coast, 
even  long  before  the  actual  shore 
can  be  seen.  Writing  of  this  part 
of  the  New  Guinea  coast,  with 
which  he  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed, the  late  Hydrographer  to  the 
Navy  declares,  that  "no  marine 
survey,  however  elaborate,  will 
render  its  navigation  safe ;  the 
interminable  coral-reefs  and  hid- 
den sand-banks  that  exist,  can 
alone  be  threaded  by  the  eye ; " 
and  even  eye-navigation  becomes 
frequently  impossible,  for  these 
dangers  are  then  oftener  than  not 
concealed  by  the  discoloration  of 
the  water,  charged  with  their  own 
detritus,  and  by  the  muddy  floods 
of  the  great  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  sea  there. 

So  much  for  the  region  to  the 
west  of  the  146th  meridian — the 
larger  part  of  the  possession. 

The  remaining  moiety  of  the 
mainland  — roughly  all  that  por- 
tion to  the  south  of  the  8th  parallel 
of  south  latitude — is  a  peninsula, 
traversed  along  its  entire  length 
by  a  mountain-chain,  whose  peaks 
tower  in  majestic  grandeur  from 
10,000  to  13,000  feet  in  height. 
Its  serrated  outlines  may  be  seen 
at  early  dawn  —  the  unclouded 
hour  of  the  tropical  day  —  from 
either  coast,  and  as  the  distance 
from  sea  to  sea  is  nowhere  greater 
than  a  hundred  miles,  the  extend- 
ed bases  which  such  giant  eleva- 
tions require  occupy  the  larger 
portion  of  its  area.  From  their 
western  slopes  numerous  rivers 


1  Since  these  pages  were  written,  Sir  William  Macgregor  has  ascended  the  Fly 
river  beyond  D'Albertis's  farthest,  and  his  observations  confirm  all  I  have  written. 
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take  their  rise,  the  debris  of  whose 
long  attrition  has  accumulated  as 
small  areaed  plains  and  lowlands 
in  different  places  along  their 
flanks — of  which  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  lie  in  the  Kabadi, 
Doura,  and  Cloudy  Bay  districts. 
A  coast-wise  belt,  of  much  under 
twenty  miles  in  average  breadth, 
would  include  all  these  sub-mon- 
tane lands,  little  of  which  has  yet 
been  fully  explored.  But  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  in  the  wet  season,  we 
know,  quite  swampy,  if  not  fre- 
quently inundated  for  many  weeks 
at  a  stretch.  None  of  the  rivers  be- 
low the  8th  degree  on  the  western 
side  have  been  yet  found  to  be 
navigable  except  by  small  boats, 
and  that  only  for  short  distances, 
on  account  of  currents,  cataracts, 
snags,  and  boulders.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  narrowness  of  the 
country,  that  the  mountains  must 
rise  with  extreme  abruptness.  In- 
deed their  gradients  per  mile  vary 
from  500  to  1500  feet  on  the 
western  side,  from  which  alone,  in 
British  territory,  has  any  attempt 
yet  been  made  to  climb  the  range. 
Nearly  all  travellers  who  have 
tried  this  task  are  agreed  in  de- 
scribing the  appalling  roughness 
and  disrupted  character  of  the 
country ;  how  its  mountains  are 
thrown  up  into  inaccessible  cliffs, 
and  the  most  toilsome  acclivities, 
whose  surmounted  knife  -  backed 
ridges  at  once  fall  down  again 
with  fatiguing  steepness  into  rock- 
walled  gorges,  through  which  dash 
impetuous  rivers,  their  courses 
blocked  by  boulders  and  ever- 
rolling  stones,  or  barred  by  im- 
passable rapids.  Yet  these  water- 
ways have  often  enough  been  the 
explorer's  only  possible  highway 
towards  the  interior.  During 
many  years  of  travel  in  rough 
countries,  I  have  encountered  no- 
where such  difficulties  as  in  New 
Guinea.  A  well-known  African 


traveller,  in  high  authority  in  the 
German  territory,  writes  to  me, 
"  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  physi- 
cal aspects  of  the  country,  but 
may  confine  myself  to  saying  that 
travelling  in  New  Guinea  is  more 
difficult  than  anything  I  have  ever 
experienced  in  Africa."  And  Mr 
Chester,  in  describing  the  region 
between  Catamaran  Bay  and  Milne 
Gulf,  says,  "  I  have  crossed  a  range 
in  Oman  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
10,000  feet  high— the  Lebanon, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris — but  never  did  I  en- 
counter such  difficult  country." 
Not  a  single  table-land  or  true 
plateau,  even  of  the  smallest 
dimensions,  has  yet  been  seen 
by  any  traveller  in  British  New 
Guinea. 

Turning  now  in  our  survey  to 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula—  from  East  Cape  to  Mitre 
Rock — its  prospects  so  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes  are  only 
a  little  less  discouraging.  From 
East  Cape  we  have  to  travel  half- 
way to  the  boundary,  nearly  a 
hundred  miles,  before  the  penin- 
sula attains  a  width  of  fifty  miles ; 
while  its  contained  mountains 
reach  altitudes  of  4000,  9000,  and 
11,000  feet.  Commencing  at  East 
Cape  (indeed  the  following  de- 
scription applies  equally  to  the 
coast  from  Cataraman  Bay  on  the 
south-west  side),  and  stretching 
as  far  as  the  angle  of  Goodenough 
Bay,  an  unbroken  wall  —  rising 
most  of  the  way  precipitously 
from  the  water's  edge  to  barren 
heights  of  1000  to  3000  feet,  and 
in  the  latter  Jbay  to  an  altitude  of 
5000  feet  within  twelve  miles  of 
the  shore — barriers  in  the  country 
beyond,  of  which  we  as  yet  know 
nothing.  The  depth  of  the  sea 
fronting  this  coast  is  often  as 
great  as  100  fathoms  within  a 
few  cable-lengths  of  the  land,  and 
consequently  very  few  safe  anchor- 
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ages  exist.     After  rounding  Cape 
Vogel  (where  there  is  a  good  re- 
fuge in  Yasinissa  anchorage)  the 
character  of  the  country  changes. 
A  comparatively  gentle  slope  leads 
up  to  the  main  peaks,  which  here 
stand  far  back  from  the  sea.     In 
the    foreground    of    Collingwood, 
Dyke-Acland,  and  Holnicote  Bays, 
there    are    plains    extending    for 
many  miles — as  far  as  twenty  in 
Collingwood,  and  in  Holnicote  to 
an  unknown  distance,  but  further 
than   the  eye  can  discern  —  and 
rising    gradually    to    the    Owen- 
Stanley    range,     whose     summits 
bound  the  view  behind  the  invisible 
middle  distance.       In  all   British 
New  Guinea  no  "  country,"  judg- 
ing  of    it   from  the  sea,   appears 
more  promising.      The  coast -line 
from  Carrington  Point  till  we  ap- 
proach the  boundary-line  is — if  the 
great    seaward  -  abutting   promon- 
tory,   formed    by   the    imposingly 
rugged     Trafalgar      and     Nelson 
Mountains,     be     excepted  —  very 
low ;    but    in    some    places   it    is 
faced  by  a  close  phalanx  of  gigan- 
tic trees,   which  might    easily  be 
mistaken   for   cliffs.       In  Colling- 
wood   Bay,    the    soundings    shoal 
sufficiently  to  afford  riding-ground 
in    several   rather   exposed    situa- 
tions.    Of  the  two  more  northern 
bays,  the   shores   from  which  the 
"  likely    country "   would    be    ap- 
proached have  not  yet  been  min- 
utely surveyed ;   and  it  is  doubt- 
ful,  therefore,    whether  they  pos- 
sess   any   suitable    landing-places. 
In  an  attempt  made  by  some  of 
us  from  the  late  Sir  Peter  Scratch- 
ley's  staff,  to  reach  the  land  in  the 
ship's  dingey,  at  a  spot  a  little  to 
the    south    of    Caution    Point,    in 
November    1885,    we   found   that 
the  water  was   not   deep    enough 
to   carry   us  nearer  to  the    shore 
than   a    quarter   to    half    a   mile, 
where  we  grounded  in  slimy  mud. 
Strangely   enough,    no    important 


rivers,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  exist,  were  seen  by  any 
of  our  party ;  nor  were  any,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  discovered  by 
the  careful  officers  of  H.M.S.  Dart, 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  survey- 
ing there.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  approaches  to  this  prom- 
ising -  looking  district  may  prove 
better  than  they  appear,  and  the 
district  itself  more  valuable  than 
similar  regions  further  to  the  north 
belonging  to  the  Germans,  which, 
when  explored  by  the  great  rivers 
with  which  their  portion  is  en- 
riched, turned  out  to  be  wastes  of 
mangrove-swamps,  in  some  places 
extending  for  hundreds  of  miles 
along  their  banks. 

Of  the  D'Entrecasteaux  Group 
we  know  little  more  of  its  three 
larger  islands  than  Captain  Mores- 
by has  told  us  in  his  '  Discoveries.' 
They  all  rise  steeply  from  the 
water's  edge  to  great  altitudes, 
and  drop,  except  in  a  very  few 
places,  with  equal  suddenness,  to 
great  depths  of  "  fathoms  and  no 
bottom."  From  careful  examina- 
tion from  shipboard  close  to  their 
shores,  I  formed  the  opinion  that 
they  can  never  prove  of  much 
practical  value.  As  on  the  main- 
land, here  also  the  gradients  are 
very  steep— from  400  to  900  feet 
of  ascent  in  the  mile — while  there 
is  little  flat  land. 

Of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago, 
many  of  its  islets  are  mere  bare 
elevated  coral-reefs,  rough,  rugged, 
and  untraversable ;  and  all  are 
small,  with  the  exception  of  Mores- 
by, St  Aignan,  Rossel,  and  Sudest, 
the  largest,  which  is  fifty  miles  in 
length.  This  last  is  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  island 
of  the  whole  group  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  few  places  within  the  de- 
pendency where  good  natural  pas- 
turage has  been  observed. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  physical 
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features  of  this  "  fair  and  certain 
field  "  for  "  European  enterprise  "  : 
on  the  western  side,  its  highlands 
are  very  high,  precipitous,  and 
attainable  with  extreme  difficulty, 
and  devoid  of  plateaux  or  table- 
lands, where  Europeans  may  hope 
to  live;  its  chief  plains  are  very 
low,  humid,  and  malarious,  rarely 
approachable  in  the  dry  season, 
because  of  the  wind,  the  surf,  and 
the  reefs,  and  accessible  only  in 
the  rains,  when  the  "  dry "  land 
is  submerged,  and  its  rivers  are 
flooded  and  dangerous.  The  plains 
between  the  high  ranges  and  the 
sea  investigation  will  very  likely 


prove  to  be  suitable  for  the  culti- 
vation of  tropical  products ;  but 
they  cannot  be  extensive,  and  will 
be  successful,  even  if  healthy,  only 
under  the  conditions  of  labour 
presently  to  be  referred  to.  On 
the  eastern  side,  the  extensive, 
and  really  hopeful  "  country "  is 
depreciated  by  the  absence  of  safe 
harbours  or  shallow  roadsteads. 
The  neighbouring  archipelagoes  are 
composed  either  of  "  unmakeable  " 
rocky  peaks,  rising  out  of  deep 
water,  or  low  flat  upraised  coral- 
reefs,  which  are  capable,  however, 
of  bearing  millions  of  cocoa-nut 
palms. 


ii. 


In  the  parliamentary  paper  I 
have  referred  to  above,  Deputy- 
Commissioner  Musgrave,  in  a 
second  memorandum  on  "  The 
Mortality  occurring  amongst  the 
Polynesian  Teachers  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  British  New 
Guinea,  and  the  alleged  dangerous 
unhealthiness  of  the  Territory," 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  "  per- 
sistent statements  as  to  its  ex- 
treme unhealthiness  "  are  "  prac- 
tically baseless."  With  the  notable 
exception  of  Captain  Moresby, 
whose  cruises  on  the  coast  lasted 
eight  months,  the  overwhelm- 
ing testimony  of  other  visitors 
who  have  resided,  or  made  exten- 
sive journeys  in  New  Guinea,  has 
been  emphatically  on  the  other 
ide. 

As  this  is  the  most  important 
uestion  for  any  intending  settler 
have  clear  information  on,  I 
shall  examine  Mr  Musgrave's  state- 
ments— which,  published  as  they ' 
are  with  the  authority  of  a  protec- 
torate official,  I  consider  very  mis- 
leading— in  some  detail. 

He  traverses,  first  of  all,  the 
conclusion  as  to  its  insalubrity, 
based  by  Mr  Lawes,  one  of  the 


missionaries,  who  has  resided 
longest  in  the  island,  on  the  death- 
rate  of  their  mission's  European 
and  Polynesian  teachers. 

Mr  Lawes  has  stated  that,  of  201 
introduced  South  Sea  Islanders, 
103  have  died  in  the  seventeen 
years  from  1871-1888.  "But  if 
due  consideration,"  observes  Mr 
Musgrave,  "be  given  to  deaths 
by  constitutional  or  unclimatal 
causes,"  it  will  be  found  that  "  not 
more  than  seventy  persons  have 
died  from  strictly  local  causes  in 
these  seventeen  years."  Even  if 
correct,  this  number  would  be 
large;  and  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  rate  of  mortality  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  percentage  of 
deaths  in  an  ordinary  community 
of  201  persons.  It  is  very  differ- 
ent; for  the  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  mission  stations  in  New 
Guinea,  which  are  comparatively 
few  in  number — say  about  thirty, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  mission 
fewer — are,  from  time  to  time,  filled 
up  by  new  men,  selected  for  their 
fitness  constitutionally,  as  in  other 
respects.  They  are  natives  of 
tropical  islands,  accustomed  to 
much  the  same  sort  of  food  and 
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manner  of  life  as  the  Papuans 
themselves.  Yet  the  recorded 
mortality  in  this  small  population, 
constantly  renewed  with  fresh 
blood,  is  about  one  death  annually 
at  every  fifth  station,  and  if  the 
children  had  been  numbered  in  the 
census,  the  average  would  have  been 
even  higher.  In  the  years  1886-87, 
the  death  rate  was  greater  than 
usual,  1886  being,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  specially  disastrous  to 
life  among  the  Society's  teachers 
and  among  the  natives  of  the 
country.  Mr  Musgrave  attributes 
the  greater  mortality  among  the 
Polynesian  teachers,  as  compared 
with  their  fellow-islanders  engaged 
at  industries  under  masters  in  New 
Guinea,  to  their  less  liberal  treat- 
ment in  the  way  of  food  and  com- 
forts. If  in  the  early  days  of  the 
mission  there  were  greater  diffi- 
culties in  their  care  and  supervi- 
sion, for  the  past  twelve  years,  at 
least,  there  has  been  no  cause  for 
mortality  on  this  account.  There 
are  few  travellers  or  traders  who 
have  visited  the  shores  of  New 
Guinea,  who  have  not  been  in- 
debted at  one  time  or  other  for 
food  and  shelter,  and  often  for 
protection,  to  these  Polynesians, 
and  they  have  had  to  admit  how 
surprisingly  well  entertained  in 
bed  and  board  they  have  been,  a 
fact  I  can  bear  witness  to  from  my 
own  experience,  by  visits  to  them 
on  unexpected  occasions.  Though 
teachers,  they  are  only  instructed 
natives,  of  a  type  somewhat 
superior  to  the  Papuan.  Their 
houses  are,  for  them,  excellent  and 
sufficient ;  but  they  are  not  over- 
flowing with  luxuries.  European 
delicacies,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  jam, 
tinned  meats,  and  flour,  are  highly 
relished  by  them  ;  but  as  they  are 
not,  as  a  race,  conspicuous  for  fore- 
sight or  thrift,  few  of  them  manage 
to  husband  their  good  things  as  they 
ought.  .  It  is  quite  true  that  they 


have  no  scruples  in  asking  and  re- 
ceiving (often  in  exchange  for  kind- 
nesses done)  additional  supplies 
from  vessels  visiting  their  districts 
— a  circumstance  which  has  been 
made  the  foundation  for  most  of 
the  charges  against  the  mission  of 
neglect  of  its  teachers.  Indeed, 
these  reiterated  charges  of  illiberal 
treatment  had  been  contradicted 
in  the  Australian  press,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Special  Commissioner, 
long  anterior  to  the  date  of  Mr 
Musgrave's  memorandum.  That 
the  mortality  among  the  London 
Society's  missionaries,  as  against 
the  labourers  of  Polynesian  blood 
in  New  Guinea,  appears  greater,  is 
therefore  from  no  "defect  in  the 
system  for  their  care  and  comfort;" 
but  "the  special  features  which 
have  operated  prej  udicially  "  in  their 
case,  is  the  fact  that  they  remain 
cheerfully  till  they  die  at  their 
post  of  duty,  whereas  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  have  mostly 
come  over  from  Australia  (which 
is  a  second  home  to  them),  are 
able  from  earning  high  wages  to 
clear  out  (as  they  term  it),  to  re- 
cuperate for  a  season  when  badly 
affected,  or  they  can  take  their 
leave  at  any  time.  Only  in  the 
case  of  Polynesian  labourers  so 
tied  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  when 
seriously  ill,  would  the  comparison 
with  the  mission  teachers  be  a  fair 
one.  Mr  Musgrave  disputes  also 
the  statement  made  by  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Lawes,  that  of  five  ladies 
who  have  attempted  to  live  in 
British  New  Guinea,  two  have 
died,  and  a  third  is  just  leaving,  so 
reduced  by  fever,  that  her  only 
hope  of  life  is  in  going  away." 
These  are  cases  of  which  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge ;  but  I  must 
challenge  part  of  the  Deputy's 
further  remarks,  that  nine  others 
"  have  lived  in  British  New 
Guinea,  none  of  whom  have  died 
from  their  sojourn  there.  Three 
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ladies,  not  connected  with  the 
mission,  have  also  lived  for  months 
together  in  the  protectorate,  and 
are  alive  and  well."  It  may  be,  as 
has  been  affirmed,  that  European 
women  resist  malaria  better  than 
men  ;  but  of  those  nine  no  infor- 
mation is  given,  of  how  often  they 
have  had  to  incur  the  expense  of 
a  change  to  cooler  climates,  while 
the  instance  of  the  three  non-mis- 
sion ladies  scarcely  supports  Mr 
Musgrave's  argument.  One  of 
them  (my  own  wife)  suffered  so 
severely  that  she  had  to  be  re- 
moved in  one  of  her  Majesty's 
ships,  and  could  never  venture  to 
return.  By  one  of  the  other  two, 
I  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again  that  her  life  in  New 
Guinea  was  only  a  burden  to  her, 
but  that  she  could  not  afford  to 
leave  without  her  husband,  who 
had  invested  his  all  in  a  venture 
there.  Her  emaciated  face  and 
figure,  which  had  been  so  fresh  and 
healthy  on  her  arrival  from  Ireland 
a  few  months  before,  sufficiently 
attested  the  truth  of  her  sad 
declaration.  She  and  her  husband 
wisely  (and  poorer)  quitted  the 
possession  on  the  first  opportunity. 
The  third  I  have  seen  often  more 
dead  than  alive ;  and  in  all  human 
likelihood,  had  she  not  more  than 
once  sought  a  change  of  climate, 
she  would  have  rested  for  all  time 
in  New  Guinea.  Now  she  and  her 
husband  have  also,  I  believe,  quit- 
ted the  dependency  for  good.  Even 
ihe  natives  themselves  suffer  se- 
verely from  the  climate.  In  1886 
ley  died  by  scores  in  the  interior, 
id  along  the  coast  by  hundreds ; 
id  indeed  some  parts  of  the  Fly 
river  region  are  uninhabitable  by 
the  natives  on  account  of  its  ma- 
laria. "  Within  the  past  twenty 
years,"  continues  Mr  Musgrave's 
memorandum,  "  in  which  the  coasts 
of  British  New  Guinea  have  be- 
come gradually  more  frequented 


by  missionaries  and  their  agents, 
traders  and  their  associates,  crews 
of  her  Majesty's  ships,  collectors 
and  explorers,  officials  and  mis- 
cellaneous visitors,  there  is  not 
only  no  startling  loss  of  life  dis- 
coverable, but  regarding  the  com- 
paratively primitive  'environment,' 
there  are  notably  few  cases  of 
fatal  illness,  except  in  the  mission 
teachers'  families."  This  state- 
ment, if  not  biassed,  is  entirely 
misleading.  The  cases  of  Euro- 
pean deaths  within  the  possession 
are  never  likely  to  be  numerous. 
For  poor  as  a  man  may  be,  he  will 
spend  his  last  sixpence  in  an  en- 
deavour to  prolong  dear  life  by 
escaping  to  some  more  salubrious 
land.  This  has  been  so  all  along. 
The  beche  de  mer  traders  and  pearl- 
fishers  at  the  east  end  suffered, 
during  the  period  I  was  in  charge 
of  this  district,  very  severely  from 
fever.  Some  of  them  had  to  leave 
for  good,  others  I  have  seen  and 
tended  at  death's-door,  who  would 
certainly  have  speedily  succumbed 
but  for  their  opportune  removal  to 
Australia,  where  a  residence  of 
some  months  set  them  up  for  a 
time.  Return  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  breakdown,  and  after 
incessant  battling  with  malaise, 
loathing  of  food,  retching,  and 
sleeplessness,  respite  had  once  more 
to  be  sought  in  cooler  latitudes. 
In  the  few  months  of  the  late  Sir 
Peter  Scratchley's  cruise,  a  num- 
ber, large  in  proportion  to  the  ship's 
company,  both  of  staff  and  crew, 
was  invalided  to  Australia,  even 
before  the  fatal  illness  of  the 
Special  Commissioner  manifested 
itself.  One  case  very  nearly  proved 
fatal,  and  the  patient  pulled 
through  only  after  months  of  care- 
ful nursing  in  London.  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  other  cases.  The  instances  of 
the  immunity  of  the  crews  of  her 
Majesty's  ships,  even  if  admissible, 
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are,  however,  not  on  all-fours  with 
the  others.  The  blue-jackets  have 
many  advantages  over  ordinary 
settlers,  in  the  strict  discipline, 
diet,  and  exercise  on  shipboard, 
and  in  the  constant  presence  of 
a  medical  man.  Yet  on  H.M.S. 
Lark,  which  Mr  Musgrave  in- 
stances, there  were  many  serious 
cases  besides  those  which  proved 
fatal ;  but  the  ship,  which  had  been 
only  a  very  short  period  on  the 
coast,  left  immediately  for  a  cooler 
and  recuperative  region,  placing 
herself  at  once  beyond  the  ma- 
laria and  the  health  statistics  of 
New  Guinea.  H.M.S.  Opal,  in 
the  same  year,  after  a  short  cruise 
on  the  coast,  was  compelled  to  run 
to  Sydney,  with  every  cabin  and 
cot,  fore  and  aft,  full  of  fever- 
stricken.  She  had,  however,  come 
recently  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  where  she  may  have  laid 
in  the  fever-germs;  but  the  cli- 
mate of  New  Guinea  showed  itself 
very  congenial  to  their  rapid  de- 
velopment. In  the  case  of  the 
miners  who  "  rushed  "  the  Goldie 
Valley  in  1879,  Mr  Musgrave 
points  out  how  few  died.  No 
doubt  the  deaths  were  few,  but  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  Report 
of  Commander  Digby,  of  H.M.S. 
Sappho,  rather  shake  our  assur- 
ance in  their  very  healthy  condi- 
tion :  "  fever  had  been  very  prev- 
alent ; "  "  only  five  fit  for  work  ; " 
"  the  climate  is  so  unhealthy,  three 
deaths  have  occurred.  Several 
have  left  in  beche  de  mer  vessels, 
others  have  returned  to  Gooktown 
in  small  vessels ; "  "I  have  em- 
barked another  man  to  save  his 
life  ;  "  "  encouraging  accounts,  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time,  have 
emanated  from  storekeepers  and 
other  interested  individuals."  D'Al- 
bertis,  the  Italian  naturalist,  per- 
sonally suffered  severely ;  Dr  Bec- 


cari  lost  a  number  of  his  Malay 
companions  in  the  Dutch  territory 
to  the  north.  In  my  own  com- 
pany I  lost  only  one  Malay,  doubt- 
fully from  climatal  causes.  Fever, 
though  indeed  very  prevalent,  was 
very  slight,  not  improbably  owing 
to  the  comfortable  quarters  in 
which  my  men  were  housed,  and 
the  special  care  I  took  to  treat 
them  on  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  indisposition.  In  the  more  re- 
cent gold  rush  to  Sudest  Island, 
in  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  the 
bulk  of  the  miners,  of  whom  there 
were  several  hundreds,  returned 
to  Australia,  according  to  the 
newspaper  accounts,  stricken  by 
fever,  as  well  as  disappointed  in 
their  quest.1 

From  German  New  Guinea 
comes  much  the  same  report. 
Among  the  Europeans  employed 
by  the  Company  there  have  been 
numerous  deaths ;  but  what  is 
more  to  the  point  in  the  present 
discussion,  is  that  a  distressing 
and  ever-present  feeling  of  "  far- 
from-wellness "  takes  the  life  out 
of  the  settlers  there,  as  in  our  own 
territory.  My  correspondent  in 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  writes  to 
me  :  "  The  climate  is  not  so  good 
as  I  was  led  to  suppose  from  the 
light  form  fevers  take  here.  It  is 
very  debilitating,  causing  anaemia 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  mak- 
ing spleen  and  liver  to  swell  enor- 
mously, so  that  a  general  lassitude, 
and  if  not  actual  at  least  a  con- 
stant feeling  of  dyspepsia  ensues." 
But  surely  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Lawes  as  to  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate  is  worth  more  than 
that  of  any  one  else.  This  well- 
known  missionary  is  an  accurate 
observer,  a  careful  writer,  and  a 
man  singularly  free  from  bias. 
He  has  visited  a  great  deal  of  the 


1  Sir  W.  Macgregor's  experiences  in  New  Guinea  bear  out  these  remarks. 
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country,  and  has  seen  nearly  every 
comer  and  goer  to  New  Guinea 
for  fourteen  years.  His  opinion 
is  not  based  on  the  reports  or 
statistics  of  others.  He  has  lived 
his  experience.  "The  belief,"  he 
writes,  "has  been  growing  in  my 
mind  for  a  long  time,  that  New 
Guinea  is  entirely  unfitted  to  be 
the  home  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
this  belief  is  strengthened  every 
year." 

As  to  the  meteorological  con- 
ditions of  New  Guinea,  we  have 
yet  few  published  observations  to 
go  upon.  But  from  those  made 
by  myself,  and  which,  though  ex- 
tending only  over  six  months  at 
the  coast  and  six  or  seven  in  the 
interior,  were  recorded  with  very 
considerable  care,  I  find  that  at 
the  coast,  in  the  dry  monsoon, 
the  shade  temperatures  vary  from 
about  72°  F.  in  the  night  to  90°  F. 
in  the  day,  the  atmosphere  being 
charged  with  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
humidity.  In  the  wet  season,  at 
an  altitude  of  1700  feet,  the  range 
was  from  65°  F.  in  the  night  to  a 
maximum  of  100°  F.  in  the  shade, 
with  the  atmosphere  close  on  satu- 
ration—  conditions  which  render 
profitable  or  comfortable  labour 
of  any  severity  impossible  in  the 
open  air  for  white  men. 

The  "  persistent  statements," 
therefore,  as  to  the  extreme  un- 
healthiness  of  New  Guinea,  are 
not  so  "  practically  baseless "  as 
Mr  Musgrave's  memorandum 
would  seem  to  indicate.  Whether 
its  climate  may  ever  improve,  and 
become  lit  for  the  white  labourer, 
when  establishments  have  been 
settled,  remains  for  the  future  to 
disclose.  Refrigerating  inventions 
and  devices  for  cooling  bedcham- 
bers in  the  tropics,  such  as  Mr 
Francis  Galton  has  suggested, 
may  yet  enable  "  those  accidental 
varieties  "  of  our  race  who  "  have 
acquired  a  capacity  for  withstand- 


ing tropical  disease "  to  thrive 
there.  The  common  variety  of 
our  race,  who  may  have  thoughts 
of  emigrating  to  our  new  posses- 
sion, will  want  to  know  more  than 
that  he  can  live  there  by  con- 
stantly dodging  death.  He  will 
wish  to  be  assured  that  there  he 
may  live  and  thrive,  surrounded 
by  his  family,  realising  his  hopes 
of  a  home,  with  all  that  the  term 
comprehends,  free  from  the  harass- 
ing dread  of  incessantly  recurring 
sickness.  As  far  as  our  present 
experience  goes,  the  land  of  the 
bird  of  paradise  is  not  the  land 
of  any  such  promise;  and  those 
who  plant  their  stakes  in  the 
country  lightly  enough  to  be  with- 
drawn on  the  shortest  notice  to 
quit,  issued  by  failing  bodily 
powers,  may  alone  venture  there 
with  complacency.  The  criterion 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  New 
Guinea  is  not  the  actual  height 
of  its  death-rate,  but  the  amount 
of  wearying  sickness,  discomfort, 
depression,  and  suffering,  so  perni- 
cious to  prosperous  effort,  that  one 
has  incessantly  to  fight  against. 

I  have  so  far  showed  that,  as  a 
land  chiefly  of  swamp  and  preci- 
pices, and  notoriously  unhealthy, 
New  Guinea  presents  no  attrac- 
tions to  the  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic labourer  who  can  hold  his 
own  with  success  in  the  battle 
elsewhere.  For  the  hopeful  colon- 
ist attracted  thither  by  such  ac- 
counts as  Mr  Musgrave's,  which  I 
have  quoted  above,  the  'Times,' 
in  reviewing  the  Special  Com- 
missioner's report,  described  a 
comfortable  state  of  forwardness 
in  the  capital  of  the  new  posses- 
sion, but  the  fresh  arrival  will 
look  for  it  all  in  vain.  Port 
Moresby  is  pictured  as  quite  a 
civilised  town,  with  its  laid -on 
water  -  supply  and  drainage,  its 
.hotels,  reading-rooms,  stores,  and 
other  conveniences.  In  unexag- 
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gerated  fact  the  "town"  consists 
of  the  native  village,  built  more  in 
than  out  of  the  sea,  a  few  Govern- 
ment weatherboard  buildings,  a 
residence  or  two  for  the  officials, 
the  mission  station,  one  store,  a 
three-celled  jail,  and  the  Govern- 
ment printing-office — which  was 
the  "  hotel " — dotted  anyhow  along 


a  couple  of  miles  of  shore.  The 
"  water-supply  "  is  a  dribbling  dis- 
charge from  an  inch  pipe,  con- 
ducted for  some  hundred  yards, 
from  an  intermittent  rill  on  the 
adjacent  slope,  into  the  native 
village  ;  while  the  "  drainage  "  has 
been  effected  at  Samarai,  an  island 
several  hundred  miles  distant ! 


in. 


The  indigenous  resources  of  the 
possession  are  chiefly  coastal,  and 
consist  of  copra  (the  dried  in- 
terior of  the  cocoa-nut),  beche  de 
mer  (a  holothurian,  or  sea-slug, 
possessing  very  nutritious  pro- 
perties), and  the  pearl-shell  fish- 
eries. Sago-palms  grow  in  abun- 
dance in  the  swamps  of  the  Papuan 
Gulf.  The  forests  produce  a  few 
spices,  such  as  cinnamon,  massoi 
(an  aromatic  bark  similar  to  cin- 
namon), and  nutmegs  of  several 
species,,  and  different  sorts  of 
timber.  The  supply  of  copra  is 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
cocoa-nut  groves,  which  are  cap- 
able of  indefinite  enlargement, 
especially  in  the  Louisiade  Archi- 
pelago. But  its  preparation  is 
remunerative  only  when  the  cost 
of  a  day's  labour  does  not  greatly 
exceed  a  piece  of  gaudy  print,  a 
few  sticks  of  tobacco,  or  a  toma- 
hawk at  most.  A  very  slight 
advance  in  the  price  of  these 
barter-goods,  from  customs  duty 
or  otherwise,  would,  I  have  been 
told,  almost  annihilate  the  in- 
dustry. Beche  de  mer  collecting 
has  proved  fairly  profitable  in  the 
past;  but  the  reefs,  which  have 
been  assiduously  worked  to  the 
edge  of  the  deep  -  sea  -  bounded 
Louisiade  plateau,  are  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  over-gleaning. 
The  pearl-fishery,  which  has  been 
in  existence  only  a  few  years,  has 
not  been  very  successful.  The 
shells  are  large,  of  good  quality, 


and  abundant;  but  they  lie  too 
deep  for  recovery  without  serious, 
and  often  fatal,  injury  to  the 
divers.  The  preparation  of  raw 
sago,  commenced  by  one  firm,  has 
been  abandoned  as  a  failure.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  collect 
the  spices  in  the  British  territory ; 
but  much  time  and  money  has 
been  lost  in  the  timber  industry. 
Thousands  of  feet  of  cedrela  (or 
cedar)  and  malawa  trees,  cut  in  the 
district  supposed  to  be  the  most 
favourable  for  their  export,  now 
lie  rotting  by  the  rivers  on  which 
they  grew,  as  the  expense  of 
delivering  the  wood  in  Australian 
markets  was  found  too  great  to 
be  profitable.  As  yet  only  traces 
of  metals  have  been  discovered, 
and  nowhere  in  payable  quantity. 
Mr  Musgrave  has  drawn  a  com- 
parison between  Jamaica  (where 
he  spent  some  years)  and  New 
Guinea.  He  has  propounded  a 
species  of  rule  of  three  sum  :  If 
the  West  Indian  island,  which 
has  an  exchange  of  trade  equal  to 
three  millions  per  annum,  is  twenty 
times  less  in  point  of  resources 
than  the  Eastern  possession, 
what  exchange  of  trade  ought 
New  Guinea  to  produce  with  its 
resources  1  With  the  exception 
that  both  are  tropical  islands,  the 
terms  of  the  comparison  are  far 
from  consequent.  In  latitude, 
peculiar  geographical  situation, 
physical  features,  and  biological 
productions,  the  two  islands  differ 
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widely.  With  Ceylon,  however, 
which  is  about  equally  distant 
from  the  equator,  and  belongs  to 
the  same  biological  kingdom,  a 
closer  parallel  might  have  been 
instituted.  Certainly  there  is  no 
reason  why  products  grown  in  Cey- 
lon may  not  be  cultivated  as  suc- 
cessfully in  New  Guinea,  where  a 
suitable  soil,  at  corresponding  alti- 
tudes, and  under  the  same  meteor- 
ological conditions,  can  be  found. 
"Whether  horse  and  cattle  farms, 
which  Mr  Musgrave  speaks  hope- 
fully of,  will  succeed  in  New 
Guinea,  and  whether  wool,  which 
will  not  differentiate  into  hair, 
can  be  profitably  grown,  must 
await  the  not  very  uncertain  test 
of  some  rash  experimenter,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  two  former,  on  a 
scale  larger  than  has  yet  been 
attempted. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  character  of  the  country  (in 
New  Guinea)  differs  widely  from 
that  in  tropical  Australia.  In  the 
former,  only  small  areas  by  the 
coast  present  anything  similar  to 
the  grass-covered,  park-like,  roll- 
ing country,  dotted  with  gum-trees, 
so  characteristic  of  its  neighbour. 
Papua  is  densely  clothed  with 
arboreal  vegetation,  from  the  man- 
grove-swamps by  its  shores  up  to 
the  tall  virgin  forests  clothing  its 
highlands.  The  only  grass  that, 
except  in  a  few  spots,  is  found 
anywhere,  is  a  slender  ineradicable 
cane,  with  lancet -edged  leaves, 
which  springs  up  in  all  tree- 
denuded  spaces.  It  is  fit  for 
fodder  only  when  quite  young ; 
for  after  a  few  weeks'  growth  it 
is  rank  and  sour,  and  as  high  as 
a  man,  and  in  the  space  of  a 
few  months  districts  covered  by 
it  may  become  as  impassable  as 
the  densest  bush. 

New  Guinea,  therefore,  offers 
few  remunerative  natural  resources 
which  do  not  require  the  settler's 


or  trader's  own  personal  labour  in 
their  preparation  or  acquisition. 

Mr  Musgrave,  in  drawing  his 
parallel  between  Jamaica  and  New 
Guinea,  has  strangely  enough  omit- 
ted to  mention  that  the  essential 
element  in  the  early  success  of  the 
West  Indian  colony  was  the  la- 
bour of  her  African  slaves,  whose 
emancipation  was  a  shock  to  her 
commerce  from  which  she  has 
hardly  yet  recovered.  This — the 
labour  question — is  the  factor  on 
which  depends  the  success  or 
non-success  of  New  Guinea  as  a 
colony. 

In  those  tropical  lands  where 
white  men  cannot  labour  in  the 
open  sun,  no  success  has  been 
achieved  without  intelligent  in- 
digenous labourers,  ready  on  the 
spot  to  the  hand  of  the  white  em- 
ployer. The  Indian,  the  African, 
and  the  Malay  have  been  for  cen- 
turies accustomed  to  toil,  and,  in- 
stigated by  their  wants  and  neces- 
sities, have  been  easy  to  train.  In 
tropical  Queensland,  Melanesian 
islanders  have  been  imported,  be- 
cause her  own  nomadic  aborigines 
are  of  no  account  in  the  labour 
market.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  narratives  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers, there  is  reason  to  think 
they  might  have  been  trained  as 
labourers,  if  they  had  not  been 
driven  into  irreconcilable  enmity 
by  barbarous  treatment.  It  is 
said  that  that  colony  intends 
to  import  no  more  coloured  la- 
bour, and  henceforth  only  Euro- 
pean workmen  will  be  employed. 
Whether  they  will  be  able  to  per- 
form the  Melanesian's  daily  task 
in  her  torrid  cane-fields  will  soon 
become  evident. 

The  Papuans  differ  from  their 
Australian  neighbours  in  being 
villagers  and  agriculturists  in  a 
primitive  way  ;  but  they  are  not 
labourers,  though  they  have  in 
them  the  making  of  good  labourers 
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for  the  future.  They  are  a  mixed 
race  of  tall  and  short  men,  strong, 
wiry,  and  of  good  physique.  Good 
and  bad  characters  have  been 
assigned  to  them,  according  to 
the  districts  in  which  they  have 
been  studied.  On  many  parts  of 
the  coast,  chiefly  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity,  they  have  been 
described  as  most  treacherous  and 
cruel,  head-hunters  and  cannibals. 
Their  cannibal  and  head-hunting 
propensities  (not  followed  by  the 
inland  tribes)  are  customs  be- 
queathed to  them  by  their  ances- 
tors, which,  already  becoming  less 
frequent,  will  have  in  a  few  years 
disappeared.  In  these  south-east- 
ern districts  especially,  this  race 
has  a  most  bitter  account  against 
the  white  man,  and  their  animos- 
ity and  treachery  may  take  many 
years  to  quieten  down.  Those  who 
have  followed  the  deeds  of  the 
Australian  labour  cruisers  in  that 
region  will  not  feel  greatly  aston- 
ished that  it  should  be  so.  The 
present  writer  will  not  soon  forget 
the  vividness  with  which  a  youth 
who  came  to  him  on  board  the 
protectorate  schooner  depicted  by 
word  and  gesture,  on  the  scene  it- 
self, the  tragedies  of  which,  while 
their  captive,  he  was  a  trembling 
eyewitness.  The  circumstances 
of  his  story  are  condensed  by  the 
E/oyal  Commissioners,  appointed 
in  1885  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  that  nefarious  traffic,  in 
the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"  In  the  meantime  Williams  had 
been  encouraging  his  crew  to  pull 
smartly,  so  as  to  catch  up  with  the 
canoe  containing  the  six  or  seven  na- 
tives. The  latter  made  for  a  reef 
which  had  only  a  foot  or  two  of  water 
on  it,  but  before  reaching  it,  the 
canoe  was  cut  (down)  by  Williams, 
and  the  natives,  as  usual,  took  to  the 
sea.  A  rifle  was  fired,  and  an  island- 
er shot ;  five  men  and  a  small  boy 
were  picked  up  by  the  boat.  One  of 
the  rescued  islanders  jumped  over- 


board from  the  boat,  whereupon  Wil- 
liams followed  him  with  a  large 
knife  in  his  hand.  As  the  islander 
was  coming  up  on  the  reef,  Wil- 
liams cut  the  poor  wretch's  throat, 
and  he  sank  into  deep  water.  The 
boat  was  then  pulled  up  to  the  reef, 
from  which  Williams  leapt  into  it. 
The  two  boats  then  joined  company, 
and  the  little  boy,  being  of  no  use  as 
a  recruit,  was  cast  adrift  on '  two 
cocoa-nuts,  which  were  tied  together 
and  placed  under  his  arms.  The  little 
fellow  was  seen  to  slip  from  the  cocoa- 
nuts  and  was  drowned  in  the  surf.  .  .  . 
There  is,  in  our  estimation,  abundant 
evidence  of  the  commission  of  many 
other  murders.  .  .  .  Anything  more 
heart-rending  we  have  never  heard  or 
seen  than  the  tale  by  the  father  To- 
gaiwina  of  the  drowning  of  his  little 
boy,  or  the  horror  depicted  in  Wa- 
napa's  eyes  and  on  his  face,  as  he 
described  the  doing  to  an  atrocious 
death  of  the  boy  on  the  reef." 

Where  the  natives,  since  their 
first  contact  with  white  men,  have 
been  fairly  and  kindly  treated, 
they  have  remained  most  friendly 
and  faithful.  After  living  isolated 
among  them  for  many  months,  my 
honest  testimony  is,  that  despite 
his  numerous  faults  and  bad 
habits,  the  Papuan  possesses  good 
and  most  "  makable  "  qualities,  and 
that  he  is  neither  so  innately 
cruel  nor  so  perfidious  as  he  has 
been  described.  They  are  invari- 
ably most  kind  to  their  children. 
They  are  acutely  sensitive  to  ridi- 
cule or  shame.  Garaga  is  the 
native  word  signifying  to  chide. 
Her  power  to  garaga  is  the  Pa- 
puan woman's  one  potent  weapon 
for  obtaining  from  her  man -folk 
her  own  modest  and  not  often 
asserted  way.  It  is  a  very  hope- 
ful trait  in  her  character,  and  one 
by  which  she  may  be  trained,  if 
she  be  only  garagaed  judiciously. 
The  Papuan  is  also  observant  and 
imitative.  When  camped  among 
the  Sogeri  tribes,  I  obtained  from 
Java  a  number  of  tropical  seeds 
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and  fruit-trees,  and  laid  out,  at 
the  late  Sir  Peter  Scratchley's  re- 
quest, a  small  experimental  garden 
near  my  camp.  I  congregated 
some  of  the  more  influential  of 
the  people  to  witness  them  sowed 
and  planted,  operations  of  which 
every  step  was  watched  with  the 
closest  attention.  I  then  distrib- 
uted a  few  packets  of  the  differ- 
ent seeds  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  surrounding  villages. 
These  they  planted  and  tended  in 
their  gardens  with  the  most  gra- 
tifying care  and  interest ;  and 
on  their  appearing  above-ground, 
visitors  came  daily  from  distant 
tribes  to  see  these  strange  garden 
products,  showing  how  widely  our 
doings  had  been  talked  about. 
The  breaking  up  of  my  camp  was 
unfortunately  necessary  before  the 
maize  I  planted  was  sufficiently 
ripened  to  gather  for  seed.  This 
has  been  always  a  regret  to  me, 
as  I  feel  sure  that,  had  the  natives 
been  instructed  how  to  harvest 
and  store  the  cobs,  Indian  corn 
would  have  been  added  to  the 
regular  food-supply  of  their  own 
and  the  districts  beyond  in  a  few 
seasons.  In  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlets,  I  was  surprised 
as  well  as  pleased  to  observe  that 
several  of  the  contrivances  and 
conveniences,  rude  as  they  were, 
used  by  me  in  my  house  had  been 
copied.  For  instance,  the  notched 
log  that  serves  them  for  a  ladder 
to  the  entrance  verandah  of  their 
houses  had  given  place  to  a  device 
of  narrow  platforms,  fixed  in  the 
ground  at  different  heights,  which 
I  had  improvised  for  door-steps. 
As  Mr  Musgrave  has  said,  they 
are  intelligent  assistants  in  the 
preparation  of  copra  and  beche 
de  mer;  while  many  of  the  Louis- 
iade  islanders,  from  the  frequent 
presence  in  their  waters  of  all 
sorts  of  sailing  craft,  have  become 
quite  as  skilled  in  the  manage- 


ment of,  say,  a  thirty  or  forty 
ton  schooner,  as  average  Malay 
seamen. 

Apart  from  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  question,  with  which  we 
are  not  now  concerned,  the  civil- 
ising and  humanising  effect  of  the 
labours  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  agents  has  been  evident 
to  every  one  who  has  visited  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea.  Some  of 
the  young  Papuans  who  have  been 
educated  at  the  Missionary  College, 
of  whom  I  can  personally  speak, 
are  quiet  and  thoughtful  men,  cap- 
able of  reading  and  writing  their 
own  language  surprisingly  well, 
and  of  speaking  even  a  little 
English.  They  have  shown  them- 
selves possessed  of  abundant  com- 
mon-sense, and  in  difficult  situa- 
tions—  of  which  I  have  specific 
instances  in  my  mind — have  proved 
tactful,  judicious,  and  most  cour- 
ageous, as  well  as  kindly  and 
humane.  If  Sir  Hercules  Rob- 
inson had  had  some  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  this  race,  I  venture 
to  think  that  he  would  not  have 
written  of  them,  "  That  like  the 
Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  and  the  abo- 
rigines of  Australia,  they  could 
never  be  utilised  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  would  gradually 
become  extinct,  if  brought  into 
contact  with  other  races." 

The  Papuan  has  never  been  ac- 
customed to  continuous  plodding 
labour.  A  day  or  two  is  the 
longest  time  he  will  adhere  con- 
tinuously to  any  work,  even  to  a 
hunting  expedition,  one  of  their 
greatest  diversions.  The  daily 
systematic  duties  demanded  by 
the  employer  of  agricultural  labour 
cannot  yet  for  a  long  while  be  ex- 
pected from  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea.  On  Queensland  sugar- 
plantations  they  doubtless  did 
their  allotted  tale  of  work,  when 
overawed  by  fear  of  punishment, 
and  helpless  in  a  strange  land. 
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But  anything  like  impressed  ser- 
vice would  be  impossible  to  exact 
in  their  own  country.  For  many 
years  yet  to  come  its  attempt 
would  engender  only  hostility,  and 
result  probably  in  the  retreat  of 
the  natives  to  less  accessible  re- 
gions. This  would  be  the  first 
knell  of  their  extermination — the 
most  fatal  calamity  that  could 
befall  the  possession,  for  their 
loss  could  never  be  fitly  supplied 
by  any  exotic  race.  To  the  pros- 
perity of  British  New  Guinea  is 
absolutely  essential  a  friendly  in- 
creasing Papuan  population.  They 
are  "  children  of  a  larger  growth," 
and  have  all  in  life  that  they  re- 
quire or  care  for  at  present.  A 
day's  wage  supplies  them  with 
some  luxury  that  they  can  do  very 
well  without,  and  which  they  care 
to  earn  or  not,  just  as  the  mood 


is  on  them.  The  industrial  habit 
must  be  insidiously  impressed 
upon  them  by  example,  and 
kindly,  patient  suasion ;  and  it 
must,  moreover,  grow  upon  them 
imperceptibly.  Till  some  progress 
towards  this  stage  has  been  reached, 
New  Guinea  cannot  be — and  at 
present  it  certainly  is  not  —  a 
country  where,  even  apart  from 
its  climate  and  its  physical  fea- 
tures, the  white  man  can  settle  with 
a  fair  chance  of  success.  This 
infant  possession,  however,  with 
its  evident  possibilities  of  a  pros- 
perous Papuan  dependency,  rather 
than  a  European  colony,  can  afford 
to  advance  with  patient  steps  to- 
ward that  bright  future  which  the 
cumulative  work  of  coming  genera- 
tions, if  not  marred  at  the  outset, 
may  confidently  be  expected  to 
evolve. 


IV. 


I  come  now  to  show  how,  I 
think,  New  Guinea  may  become 
remunerative  without  white  set- 
tlers, and  a  prosperous  colony  for 
its  own  population. 

When,  in  1885,  the  late  Sir 
Peter  Scratchley  did  me  the  honour 
to  consult  me  as  to  possible  means 
of  raising  a  revenue  from  the  vege- 
table products  or  from  the  soil  of 
the  protectorate,  I  suggested  that 
much  might  be  effected  by  the  em- 
ployment by  the  Government,  for 
a  period  of  years,  under  European 
superintendence,  of  a  few  carefully 
selected  Amboinese,  Bandanese, 
or  Menadonese  Malays.  They 
belong  to  an  intelligent  race,  edu- 
cated enough  to  read  and  write 
their  own  language  in  Roman 
characters.  They  can  stand  well 
the  climate  of  New  Guinea,  with 
which  they  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  trade.  In  having  the 
taciturnity  of  the  Malay  relieved 
in  them  by  a  dash  of  Papuan 


blood,  they  possess  the  happy 
knack  of  speedily  ingratiating 
themselves  with  their  half-breth- 
ren there.  I  proposed  that  these 
islanders  should  be  employed  in 
establishing  nurseries  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  products  suitable  to 
the  climate  and  latitude — such, 
among  others,  as  india  -  rubber, 
and,  above  all,  gutta-pertja-yield- 
ing  trees.  This  suggestion  was 
favourably  entertained  by  the 
Special  Commissioner,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  under 
consideration  how  effect  might 
best  be  given  to  it  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  I  think  that  it  still  de- 
serves attention  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  possession,  and  espe- 
cially of  Queensland,  which,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  protectorate  was  ele- 
vated into  a  dependency  of  the 
Crown,  has  undertaken  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  new  administration 
to  an  extent  not  exceeding  ,£15, 000 
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a-year,  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 
"  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  writes 
Sir  Samuel  Griffiths  in  1886,  "  that 
a  considerable  revenue  might  be 
raised  in  British  New  Guinea  from 
import  duties,  licences  to  cut  tim- 
ber, and  similar  sources ;  and  at 
any  rate,  after  the  first  year  or 
two,  much  less  than  £15,000  would 
have  to  be  annually  contributed 
by  the  guaranteeing  colonies." 

From  the  facts  and  opinions  I 
have  expressed  above,  it  will  be 
evident  that  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  the  annual  guarantee 
can  be  perceptibly  reduced  from 
those  sources.  A  duty  on  all  im- 
ports— the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
tobacco,  the  only  currency  of  the 
country,  included — was  early  im- 
posed by  the  new  Government; 
but  as  there  are  only  a  few  scores 
of  white  people  in  the  whole  pos- 
session, its  impost  can  yield  but  a 
small  revenue,  while  it  will  tend 
to  deter  rather  than  to  encourage 
settlement. 

A  curious  hardened  tree-sap,  or 
gutta,  discovered  in  1843  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  was  sent  from 
Singapore  to  Europe  by  Dr  Mont- 
gomarie,  as  the  product  of  a  tree 
unknown  to  science,  but  named 
Pertja  by  the  Malays.  In  1848 
he  had  the  further  good  fortune  to 
discover  the  tree  itself  in  Singa- 
pore. Specimens  were  sent  to 
Kew,  and  described  by  Sir  William 
Hooker  under  the  name  of  Isonan- 
dra  gutta.  As  soon  as  the  great 
commercial  value  of  this  substance 
became  known,  its  collection  was 
eagerly  prosecuted  by  the  natives, 
and  it  speedily  began  to  come  in 
from  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  other 
neighbouring  islands.  The  gutta 
is  the  inspissated  cream-like  sap, 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  is  collected  into  small  bamboo 
cups,  as  it  flows  from  the  wounded 
stem.  On  hardening,  it  is  treated 
differently  in  different  localities, 
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but  it  eventually  appears  in  the 
market  in  lumps  or  cakes,  under 
the  designation  of  balam  of  differ- 
ent sorts.  As  the  trees  are  high, 
and  the  full  length  of  the  stem  can 
be  tapped  only  by  climbing,  the 
gutta  gatherer  finds  it  saves  him 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  fell  his 
poJione  wang,  or  "money  trees,"  as 
he  calls  them.  From  the  fallen 
tree,  with  its  under  surface  buried 
in  the  soil,  he  can  gather  only  half 
its  produce  •  but  still,  by  denuding 
it  of  its  bark,  he  obtains  a  larger 
quantity  in  one  season  than  he 
could  by  merely  incising  the  up- 
right stem.  Having  no  security 
against  being  forestalled  in  follow- 
ing years,  if  he  allowed  it  to  stand, 
he  makes  sure  of  all  the  gutta  he 
can  by  felling  the  trees  as  he  finds 
them,  instead  of  bleeding  them 
moderately  in  successive  years. 
So  recklessly  have  been  killed  "  the 
geese  that  laid  the  golden  eggs," 
that  in  districts  in  Sumatra,  whence 
thousands  of  hundredweights  of 
balam,  the  produce  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  trees,  used  yearly  to 
be  brought,  scarcely  a  pound  now 
comes  to  market.  The  native  has 
at  present,  as  I  saw  in  1879,  to 
seek  for  the  pertja-trees  far  in  the 
heart  of  the  forests,  and  there  he 
finds  those  old  enough  to  tap  only 
after  diligent  search.  It  has  quite 
recently  been  ascertained,  through 
the  investigations  of  Dr  Burck, 
the  distinguished  Adjunct-Director 
of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Buit- 
enzorg  in  Java,  that,  since  about 
the  year  1857,  the  original  source 
of  gutta-pertja  (Isonandra  gutta) 
has  been  extinct,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  trees  cultivated  in  the 
Buitenzorg  Gardens.  He  finds  that 
the  supply  of  the  finest  sorts  reach- 
ing the  European  markets  since 
then  has  been  derived  from  other 
trees,  chiefly  of  the  same  genus 
(now  known  as  Palaquium),  of  the 
family  of  the  Sapotacece.  Many  of 
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the  members  of  this  family  are  rich 
in  milky  sap,  but  only  two  genera 
are  at  present  known  to  yield  gutta 
of  the  highest  commercial  value. 
Of  these,  the  species  of  first-rate 
importance  are  Palaquium  gutta, 
P.  oblongifolium,  and  P.  Treubii  ; 
while  from  Payena  Leerii,  a  species 
of  an  allied  genus,  is  derived  a 
gutta  of  slightly  inferior  quality. 
The  first-mentioned  species  exists 
only,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  Buiten- 
zorg  Gardens,  where  it  has  recently 
reached  maturity,  and  is  being 
propagated  with  the  utmost  care. 
Palaquium  oblongifolium  is  a  na- 
tive of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Ma- 
lacca ;  while  Bangka  is  the  home 
of  P.  Treubii  and  of  Payena 
Leerii,  which  is  indigenous  be- 
sides to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  to 
the  far  east  island  of  Amboyna. 
The  Palaquiums  are  stately  and 
graceful  trees,  which  do  not  flower 
much  before  they  have  attained  an 
age  of  thirty  years.  They  are  then 
from  60  to  90  feet  in  height ;  but 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  growth, 
their  leafy  crowns  often  look  down 
from  an  altitude  of  140  feet.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Padang  high- 
lands of  Sumatra,  once  famous  for 
its  Palaquium  forests,  the  gutta- 
pertja  industry  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinct, because  all  the  great  trees 
have  been  cut  down.  "  I  have 
myself  witnessed,"  says  Dr  Burck, 
"  that  at  Halaban  all  the  sorts  of 
gutta  trees  of  good  quality  have 
become  so  scarce  that,  within  a 
few  months  (weinige  maanden), 
not  a  single  specimen  more  will  be 
found."  In  Borneo  alone  some 
five  and  a  quarter  millions  of  trees 
are  yearly  destroyed  by  the  natives 
in  procuring  this  product.  In  little 
over  the  period  necessary  for  a 
Palaquium  tree  to  reach  maturity, 
their  destruction  has  approached 
the  verge  of  extinction.  It  requires 
no  extraordinary  foresight  to  pre- 
dict the  early  total  failure  of  this 


product,  which  is  indispensable  in 
many  manufactures,  industries,  and 
arts,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
known  substitute.  The  Nether- 
lands Government  has  already  be- 
gun to  propagate  and  preserve  for 
science  and  civilisation  those  pre- 
cious denizens  of  her  eastern  forests 
to  which  they  are  mostly  confined. 
If  the  rate  of  destruction  continues 
to  proceed  as  fast  as  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  gutta-pertja 
will  have  disappeared  from  her 
bazaars  before  the  trees  now  being 
cultivated  are  fit  to  be  tapped. 
Since  these  trees,  as  I  have  said, 
take  thirty  years  to  attain  matu- 
rity, it  is  evident  that  few  private 
capitalists  or  planters  can  afford 
to  let  their  money  lie  dormant  so 
long.  It  is  clearly  an  industry  for 
Governments  to  undertake,  and  in 
which  they  would  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  monopolists.  Thirty 
years  is  a  very  short  space  in  the 
life  of  a  country,  and  especially  of 
a  colony  whose  development  to  be 
successful  most  proceed  slowly. 

The  amount  of  gutta-pertja — 
the  red  or  copper  balam  (balam 
tembaga  or  abang)  of  the  natives — 
that  a  Palaquium  oblongifolium 
will  yield  has  been  variously  es- 
timated. In  the  ninth  edition  of 
the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  it 
is  stated  that  a  tree  140  feet  high 
and  20  feet  in  circumference  at 
14  feet  from  the  ground  will  pro- 
duce 36  Ib.  in  net  weight.  The 
very  careful  experiments  (and 
there  are  very  few  others)  made 
by  Dr  Burck  in  Sumatra  and  in 
the  Buitenzorg  Gardens,  tend  to 
show  that  this  is  a  considerable 
overestimate.  He  finds  that  the 
amount  continues  to  increase  with 
the  age  of  the  tree  for  some  time 
at  least  after  it  has  begun  to  bear 
fruit,  and  that  from  trees  approach- 
ing maturity  9  to  12  Ib.  may  be 
obtained.  This  amount,  however, 
could  not  be  extracted  from  the 
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tree  every  year ;  but  if  it  be  par- 
tially harvested  by  the  incision 
of  only  one -half  to  one -third  of 
its  stem  surface  (an  operation 
from  which  the  tree  does  not 
suffer),  it  will  go  on  yielding  its 
valuable  sap  for,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  all  the  details  of  his  account, 
but  it  has  been  calculated  from 
Singapore  prices  that  from  each 
tree  a  yearly  income  of  about 
8s.  6d.  ought  to  be  derived.  The 
quotations  I  have  used,  however, 
are  for  the  native  gathered  article, 
which  is  adulterated  with  inferior 
sorts  of  gutta,  pieces  of  bark,  and 
other  impurities.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  if  the  various  sorts 
were  carefully  and  separately 
collected  they  would  fetch  a  much 
higher  price.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  from  each 
tree  not  less  than  10s.  worth  of 
gutta-pertja  could  be  annually 
gathered.  It  would  consequently 
require  from  30,000  to  40,000 
trees  to  produce  the  amount  of 
Queensland's  yearly  guarantee. 
Beyond  the  initial  expense  of 
obtaining  from,  say,  the  island  of 
Sumatra  the  seeds  of  young  trees 
(through  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent botanist  or  the  friendly 
assistance  of  the  Netherlands 
Indian  Government),  and  the  cost 
of  tending  them  for  a  few  years 
after  being  planted  out,  the  planta- 
tion would  involve  little  further 
care  or  outlay.  The  trees  would 
be  silently  elaborating  their  pre- 
cious sap,  regardless  of  the  evil  or 
good  administration  or  progress 
of  the  possession.  Computations 
that  have  been  made  show  that 
the  harvest  of  a  few  years  would 
repay  all  the  previous  expenditure 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  its  long 
dormancy,  leaving  for  the  greater 
part  of  half  a  century  an  unfailing 
ivenue,  of  which  the  Papuans 


themselves,  with  very  little  instruc- 
tion, would,  under  a  European 
overseer,  be  the  competent  collec- 
tors. When  the  trees  are  at  last 
worn  out,  and  have  to  give  place 
to  others,  their  timber,  which  is 
of  most  excellent  quality,  would 
form  another  item  of  revenue. 
Their  fruit  yields  in  addition,  at 
least,  one  by-product — a  vegetable 
fat  which,  at  present,  is  a  valu- 
able export  from  the  Netherlands 
Indies. 

The  species  of  Palaquium  re- 
quire a  humus  soil,  in  situations 
not  greatly  elevated  above,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea  (except 
Payena  Leerii,  which  grows  on 
brackish  coast-lands),  with  a  humid 
atmosphere  ranging  in  temperature 
from  65°  to  90°  Fahrenheit.  That 
the  climate  of  British  New  Guinea 
would  suit  those  well-designated 
"  money  trees "  is  impossible  to 
affirm  absolutely;  but  in  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  it  accords  very 
closely  in  many  places  with  the 
natural  habitat.  The  mid-latitude 
of  the  possession  is  the  same  as 
that  in  which  are  situated  the 
Buitenzorg  Gardens,  whither  dif- 
ferent species  of  Palaquium  have 
been  transplanted,  and  are  in  lux- 
uriant growth.  Palaquium,  more- 
over, is  a  genus  which  has  species 
indigenous  to  New  Guinea.  The 
chances  of  its  successful  propaga- 
tion are  therefore  very  favourable, 
and  the  experiment  is  at  least  one 
worth  carefully  trying. 

One  of  the  main  points  in 
the  suggestions  which  I  made 
to  Sir  Peter  Scratchley  was, 
that  the  Moluccan  instructors 
should  be  sent  to  commence  the 
cultivation  of  rice  and  maize,  in 
an  ostentatious  manner,  before  the 
natives,  in  such  districts,  so  popu- 
lous and  suitable  for  rice-growing, 
as  Motu-motu,  Kabadi,  and  Kere- 
punu.  While  thus  providing  a 
great  part  of  their  own  food-supply, 
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they  would  be  accomplishing  their 
chief  mission  as  teachers  of  the 
Papuans,  who,  whether  they  aided 
or  not,  would  allow  no  step  in  the 
process  to  escape  their  observa- 
tion. Bice  has  already  become 
one  of  their  most  coveted  foods, 
wherever  they  have  tasted  it ;  and 
were  seed  distributed  to  them,  the 
cultivation  of  both  it  and  maize 
would,  I  feel  sure,  spread  as  rapid- 
ly from  tribe  to  tribe  as  some  of 
the  seeds  introduced  by  the  mis- 
sionaries have  done.  When  once 
these  cereals  have  become  per- 
manently added  to  their  yearly 
harvests,  one  of  the  greatest 
strides  towards  the  civilisation  of 
New  Guinea  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. And  if  a  fair  exchange 
were  given  in  tobacco,  salt, 
matches  (their  current  coin),  and 
in  those  needs  and  necessities 
that  civilisation  must  by  degrees 
create,  for  all  their  surplus  stock 
brought  to  the  coast,  the  instinct  of 
commerce  would  speedily  become 
developed. 

If  the  Papuan  is  to  be  the  real 
factor  he  may  become  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  land  to  the 
state  of  a  prosperous  colony  of  the 
future,  by  some  such  method  must 
he  be  gradually  trained. 

By  the  instructions  passed  under 
the  royal  sign-manual  at  the  con- 
stitution of  the  possession,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  enjoined  "  especially 
to  take  care  to  protect  the  natives 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  lands 
and  other  possessions,  and  by  all 
lawful  means  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain all  violence  and  injustice, 
which  may  in  any  manner  be  prac- 
tised or  attempted  against  them." 
It  may  confidently  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  possession  will  never 
be  chargeable  with  the  indelible 
obloquy  that  attaches  to  a  neigh- 
bouring colony  in  the  "  dispersion  " 


—that  is,  the  extermination — of 
its  coloured  population. 

The  present  is  probably  among 
the  last  chances  in  our  colonising 
history  of  laying  the  nethermost 
foundations  of  a  great  colony  amid 
a  most  lowly  people.  The  country 
has  been  acquired  for  the  empire 
with  but  the  slightest  excitement  of 
animosity.  Its  natives  are  mostly 
still  in  their  primitive  barbarity 
and  uninfluenced ;  but,  as  I  have 
showed,  they  are  amenable  to  in- 
struction and  good  example.  Few 
of  the  interior  tribes  have  ever  seen 
a  white  face  ;  and  except  on  parts 
of  the  coast,  where  baneful  labour- 
cruisers  and  degraded  "  beach- 
combers," by  their  inhuman  crimes, 
have  "dishonoured  the  name  of 
the  British  empire,"  their  future 
attitude  towards  the  white  man 
awaits  his  wise  or  his  indiscreet 
making.  This  opportunity  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  hopeful  and 
auspicious  ever  offered,  for  the 
commencement  of  a  noble  posses- 
sion, in  which  our  dusky  fellow- 
subjects  may  not  become  extinct 
when  brought  into  contact  with 
their  pale  brethren  (as  is  so  often 
declared  to  be  a  necessary  conse- 
quence), but  may  advance  to  some 
high  degree  of  their  civilisation; 
a  possession  worthy  of  the  expe- 
rience accumulated  in  the  long 
centuries  of  colonising  efforts  of 
the  many  countries  that  have 
essayed  the  task,  and  worthy  of 
the  philanthropy,  magnanimity, 
and  justice  of  the  century,  and  of 
the  reign  which  has  witnessed  its 
birth,  and  of  the  ancient  Crown  of 
which  it  is  the  latest  dependency. 

H.  O.  FORBES, 
F.K.G.S.,  A.L.S.,  Director  of  the 
Canterbury  Museum,  Christ- 
church,  New  Zealand,  and  Au- 
thor of  'A  Naturalist's  Wan- 
derings in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago.' 
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A    JUNE     MIDNIGHT    BY    LOCH     BRORA. 


THE  woods  are  asleep.  They 
breathe  so  lightly  that  you  scarcely 
can  perceive  the  faint  rocking  of 
their  pointed  tops.  You  leave 
the  sleeping  cottage  in  its  hollow 
among  the  moraines.  Listen  to 
its  pulse  —  the  clock,  beating  out 
the  seconds  with  a  sound  of  steady 
plodding,  as  if  it  laboured.  Si- 
lently you  make  the  latch  to  fix. 
There  is  not  another  sound.  No 
one  wakes  —  no  one  snores.  It 
wants  only  half  an  hour  of  twelve. 
Yet  you  could  count  every  slate 
in  the  low  roof  —  so  light  is  it. 
The  attic  windows  glisten.  The 
outline  of  the  western  chimney  is 
clear  against  the  sky. 

The  sky  !  The  moon  is  hanging 
low  in  the  south  ;  you  see  her  over 
the  dark  edge  of  one  of  the 
moraines,  among  her  soft  motion- 
less clouds.  It  is  strange  —  she 
illumines  them  so  very  faintly. 
Climb  the  bank,  and  rise  a  little 
above  the  shadows,  and  look 
around.  There  is  another  light 
abroad  in  the  heavens  —  a  diviner, 
whiter  light  than  hers.  Lift  your 
eyes  from  cloud  to  cloud  toward 
the  zenith.  The  clouds  of  mid- 
summer night  in  the  north  grow 
purer  as  they  float  higher  —  like  a 
good  man's  thoughts.  No  words 
can  speak  the  beauty  of  their 
light  and  ineffable  rippling  —  their 
silken  sheen  of  sprays,  the  softness 
of  their  silvery  transparency  —  less 
like  cloud  than  some  kind  of 
aurora.  Many  of  them,  you  notice, 
are  shaped  like  wings,  and  like 
white  wings  they  are  softly 
feathered,  and  like  what  we  con- 
ceive of  angelic  wings  they  are 
luminous.  It  is  not  the  light  of 
evening  —  it  is  a  fair  vision  of 
the  light  of  day,  made  visible  in 
For  look  — 


dusk   of  night. 


over  yonder — far  North  :  There  is 
no  night  there. 

A  bank  of  furze  in  full  blossom 
is  in  front  of  you,  softly  glow- 
ing under  that  high  sky — yellow, 
though  it  is  all  but  midnight — 
yellower  than  the  dark  yellow  of 
its  own  saffron  flower-sheaths  by 
day.  Its  odour  is  abroad  on  the 
moist  air  —  the  delicious  odour, 
when  it  is  crossed  by  the  scent  of 
the  rowan-tree  blossom,  of  sweet 
almonds  and  honey.  Go  on  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge.  Avoid  the 
charred  spots  where  the  heather 
was  burned  two  months  ago.  The 
stalks  will  brush  against  you 
harshly,  and  chalk  your  legs  black. 
Ah,  you  have  entered  on  an 
enchanted  scene  —  a  midsummer 
night's  dream.  Below  that  high 
sky,  sheening  with  white,  the 
western  sky  is  daffodil  clear;  one 
broad,  low  belt  there  is,  of  dusky 
red,  as  of  distant  fire  in  heathen 
honour  of  the  midsummer  sun. 
All  these,  and  the  waters  of  a  loch 
duskily  shining  in  light  and  colour, 
are  the  lights  by  which  you  see 
your  dream.  Gloom  and  darkness 
lurk  where  they  can — below  the 
toothed  edges  of  the  fir  wood  that 
crosses  the  valley  just  below — on 
the  heathery  slopes,  and  away  over 
the  silent  hillsides — in  the  hollow 
curves  of  streams,  and  among  the 
recesses  of  bushes — on  the  many 
points  of  land  that  jut  out  into 
the  lake — and,  blackest  of  all,  on 
that  one  heavy  crag  standing  up 
against  the  yellow  west,  like  an 
ironclad  with  its  ram.  THE  light 
looks  at  the  darkness,  "and  the 
darkness  abides  the  look" 

You  come  upon  grass :  it  is 
neutral  green,  besprinkled  with 
pale  spots.  You  cannot  see  the 
colours  of  the  flowers — the  orchis, 
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and  buttercup,  and  kingcup,  and 
troll-flower  conglobed  petal  on  petal 
round  where  the  troll-child  sits, 
and  milkworts  of  every  shade  of 
blue  from  faint  milky  to  midnight 
cerulean,  and  from  purple-red  to 
deep  violet  —  that  paint  these 
marshy  meadows  with  delight, 
around  the  margin  of  the  loch. 
Yonder,  oval  in  a  hollow,  is  a 
dancing  -  green  fit  for  reconciled 
Titania ;  it  is  the  poor  people's  one 
plot  of  corn,  of  which  the  deer 
will  eat  the  ears.  Listen !  even 
now  the  deer  are  down  at  the 
water's  edge  drinking  and  splash- 
ing in  the  cool.  You  saw  one  of 
them  at  the  same  place  yesterday, 
standing  half-way  up  to  her  knees, 
in  a  state  of  lazy  enjoyment,  rest- 
ing on  her  legs  as  if  they  rather  bored 
her,  like  a  pony  that  has  been  kept 
waiting  an  hour  at  your  door^a 
deep  crease  across  the  middle  of 
her  body,  where  the  two  limp  halves 
hung  together :  now  and  then  she 
touched  the  water  with  her  lips ; 
now  and  then  she  lazily  lifted  a 
leg.  It  is  the  month  of  the  fawn- 
ing. They  have  come  down  from 
the  heights  of  the  deer-forest  to 
the  green  places  among  the  "old 
walls,"  where  the  crofters  once 
lived.  The  mothers  leave  the 
calves  in  hollows  of  the  broken 
moor  during  the  daytime.  As  you 
go  over  the  slopes  you  may  now  and 
then  find  yourself  in  front  of  a 
large  pair  of  soft  ears,  and  a  large 
dark  pair  of  eyes,  and  a  little 
white -tufted  brown  body  scarce 
able  to  raise  itself  on  shaking  legs ; 
and  if  you  are  kind  it  will  come 
about  you  innocently,  making  suck- 
ing sounds  with  its  mouth,  and 
wondering  greatly  what  sort  of  a 
dry  dam  you  are.  Just  now  the 
old  ones  would  almost  seem  to  be 
splashing  each  other,  for,  listen  ! 
But  now  they  have  seen  you,  and 
you  hear  the  thud  of  many  light 
hoofs  on  the  grass. 

You    have    gone    down    to    the 


margin  of  the  loch  and  stretched 
yourself  upon  the  boards  of  a  little 
wooden  pier.  It  is  warm  and 
calm.  The  shadows  of  the  hills  in 
the  water  only  quiver  at  their 
edges.  The  rushes  make  no  sound 
of  shaking.  They  stand  each  over 
its  own  several  reflection,  motion- 
less in  their  graceful  bending. 
There  is  a  ringing  sound  of  the 
piping  of  sandpipers  from  the  other 
side  of  the  water, — listen  !  it  comes 
as  near  the  running  of  arpeggios 
as  birds  can  :  again  and  again  they 
pipe,  and  again  and  again  is  the 
cry  taken  up  and  passed  along  the 
shore,  till  the  whole  end  of  the 
loch  seems  girdled  by  a  continuous 
musical  jingling;  and  then,  as  if 
satisfied,  they  stop  their  piping  and 
their  lagging  flight,  and  go  and 
dream  upon  stones — until  again  you 
hear  the  ringing  and  the  jingling. 
A  school  of  sea-gulls  winging  their 
way  seawards  between  you  and 
the  lofty  light  above  seems  to 
catch  the  sound ;  they  break  into 
wild  cries  for  half  a  minute,  as  if 
in  response,  and  then  relapse  into 
silent  flight.  Down  the  lake  comes 
the  hoarse  strident  cry  of  a  heron  ; 
and  soft  in  the  distance,  twice 
repeated  that  there  might  be  no 
mistake,  the  call  of  the  cuckoo, 
like  an  echo  over  the  water. 
Scarce  a  hundred  yards  away, 
across  the  water  yonder  among  the 
whin-bushes  where  they  show  in 
their  strips  and  clumps  of  dark 
yellow,  a  sedge-warbler  is  garru- 
lously telling  his  shallow  little  tale. 
You  cannot  but  listen.  You  heard 
it  at  midday,  and  you  hear  it  at 
midnight  —  its  endless  chattering 
and  chuckling,  interspersed  every 
moment  with  whistles  and  calls 
(as  if  there  were  not  one  kind  of 
bird,  but  three),  like  the  glints 
and  sparkles  from  a  double-linked 
chain.  Up  the  dark  moor-side, 
where  the  rocks  palely  look  down 
upon  the  valley  over  many  a  grey 
rock -fall,  the  "  heather  -  bleater  " 
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vibrates  its  wings  as  it  dives  head- 
long in  the  upper  air.  The  sound 
is  like  the  tiny  trunip  of  the  midge. 
You  hear  its  cheery  chirp  between 
whiles,  with  a  certain  eeriness,  as 
if  it  were  a  spirit  of  the  night  chir- 
ruping to  a  team  of  spirit-horses. 

There  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
near  by.  You  unhook  the  anchor 
from  the  bank,  and  take  the  oars, 
and  cross  the  loch — to  stalk  the 
warbler.  A  breeze  has  arisen,  a 
light  air.  The  wavelets  are  "freaked 
with  jet "  as  they  ripple  from  the 
west.  The  moon  in  the  south 
casts  a  dancing  spray  of  pale  gold 
towards  you  as  you  sit  rowing, 
•  with  golden  splashes  and  sprink- 
lings out  towards  the  sides.  You 
hook  your  skiff  to  a  bending  willow, 
and  silently  approach  the  heedless 
warbler,  keeping  the  darkest  part 
of  the  sky  at  your  back.  A  frog 
hops  heavily  out  of  your  way — he 
was  intent  on  insects.  A  moth 
strikes  against  your  face  with  its 
fluffy  hum.  The  ferns  over  against 
the  edge  of  the  water  show  as  black 
as  if  they  were  turned  to  coal,  like 
the  ferns  of  the  Carboniferous  ages 
of  long  ago.  They  are  still  only 
span-high  ;  their  points  still  curl. 

Suddenly — ah,  what  a  cry  !  long, 
shrill,  indescribably  vehement,  in- 
tensified in  stounds,  as  if  the  crier 
could  not  half  utter  it ;  longer  than 
human  breath — a  cry  of  despite 
and  desperation  and  rage.  You 
stand  half  aghast  at  this  disturb- 
ance of  the  silent  night.  What 
was  it?  It  was  like  a  steam- 
whistle,  but  much  more  steam  than 
whistle.  It  shot  across  the  loch 
with  the  speed  of  the  swift,  and 
close  to  the  water. 

For  answer,  an  owl  rises  darkly 
up  the  bank,  and  for  a  moment 
comes  between  your  eye  and  the 
western  sky,  with  wide  silent  wings. 
But  it  was  not  the  owl  that  cried. 
His  enraged  pursuer  is  returning 
across  the  loch ;  and  you  hear,  much 
your  surprise,  and  even  a  little 


to  your  relief,  the  familiar  but 
agitated  chiw,  chiw  of  the  redshank. 
Only  that !  She  has  her  nest  in 
the  marsh  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  midnight  prowler  and  ma- 
rauder, the  owl,  has  attempted  an 
outrage  on  her  home.  It  is  ten 
minutes  before  the  complaining, 
palpitating  cry  of  the  mother  is 
quiet  again. 

You  go  on  stalking  your  warbler 
in  his  willow — his  willow  so  grey; 
he  is  not  in  one  of  the  whins.  He 
spinks,  and  chatters,  and  vibrates 
his  little  quill  until  you  are  close 
beside  his  bush.  The  greyest  of 
all  ghostly  things  by  night,  except 
the  stones,  are  these  willows, — grey 
foliage,  greyer  stems.  The  leaves 
look  as  if  they  curdled ;  a  double 
gloom  seems  to  lurk  in  the  recesses 
of  the  bush.  But  now  our  little 
chatterer  is  silent.  He  is  a  shy 
bird,  though  he  is  noisy  by  himself. 

Out  in  the  loch,  black  against 
the  west,  as  you  turn  to  go  to  your 
skiff,  is  an  islet.  It  lies  mid-lake 
— as  the  island  that  Munchausen 
landed  upon  to  feast  lay  mid-ocean, 
— round-backed,  and  green  in  the 
daytime.  You  are  not  sure  that 
it  will  not  go  down  with  you,  as 
Munchausen's  did  when  the  fire 
began  to  glow,  his  being  indeed  a 
huge  sleeping  whale.  You  have 
unconsciously  hushed  your  oars 
as  you  come  within  its  shadow. 
This  islet  is  artificial,  the  sides  are 
mottled  with  heaped  stones,  and 
there  is  a  recess  into  which  "the 
old  people"  stowed  a  boat.  It 
was  an  island-fortress  in  the  olden 
time.  Its  grasses  are  rank  and 
thick ;  it  still  grows  nettles,  and 
a  crab-apple  tree. 

Lurk  there  no  ghosts  about — of 
human  owls,  intent  on  midnight 
rapine?  For  once  there  came 
down  men  of  the  north  upon 
the  men  of  this  strath,  and  drove 
them  out  to  their  last  resource — 
their  island ;  and  here  indeed  the 
invaders'  men  could  not  follow 
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them.  Here  they  clustered  safely 
— men,  women,  and  children — on 
this  one  rood  of  land,  deep  water 
all  around.  The  north-men,  baffled, 
went  down  the  lake  and  erected  a 
huge  dam  across  the  river.  Alas 
for  the  men  of  the  strath  !  The 
waters  rose  and  crept  in  upon  the 
island.  The  women  climbed  on  the 
men's  shoulders ;  the  children  were 
in  the  arms  of  the  women ;  the 
waters  rose  above  the  level  of 
what  had  been  land ;  it  became  an 
islet  not  of  stones  but  of  human 
heads.  God  help  them  !  for  their 
savage  foes,  with  white  faces  and 
straight-drooping  fair  hair,  still  ply 
their  work  and  raise  the  bank, 
felling  trees  and  piling  gravel. 
The  spot  is  down  there,  where  the 
water  flows  inkily  out  between 
the  firs :  stones  still  congregate 
thicklier  at  the  place,  and  there  is 
a  hoarse  brattle  of  rushing  waters. 

Imagination  may  revel  in  the 
scene  that  followed.  You  can  still 
almost  hear  the  cry  that  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  drowning  men  and 
women,  —  the  strange  sound  of 
rushing,  and  the  dropping  of 
baffled  shouts.  They  could  not 
understand  it;  the  waters  were 
actually  lapping  lower.  They  could 
see  black  tide-marks  on  the  dresses 
of  the  women.  Imagine,  as  you 
sit  there,  the  stages  of  that  pro- 
cess of  comprehension — how  it  was 
borne  in  upon  them  that  they  were 
indeed  safe ;  that  the  barrier  was 
burst,  and  that  already  half  their 
foes  were  on  their  way  towards  the 
ocean  in  the  breast  of  the  torrent. 
The  place  in  the  river  is  still  known 
in  the  Gaelic  as  An  Dam.1 

But  you  will  dream  away  the 
night  waking.  See,  the  blackness 
of  the  crag  that  casts  its  huge 
shadow  in  front  of  you,  like  the 
cut-water  of  a  vessel,  is  dimmed 


with  mists.  White  vapours  begin 
to  rise  off  the  loch,  wreathing 
about  the  points  and  islands  and 
drifting  up  the  slopes,  entangling 
their  soft  up-streamings  among  the 
trees.  It  has  been  a  moist,  dewy 
night,  and  now  to  dew  there  is 
added  mist.  Take  your  oars. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  fir  wood 
at  the  foot  of  the  loch,  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  moraine 
mounds,  where  a  path  has  been 
widened  into  a  platform.  And 
there  the  loch  lies  enframed  in 
firs,  with  its  dark  points  and  half- 
luminous  waters,  and  the  white 
mists  softly  glowing  with  rosy 
colour.  They  are  lovely  to-night. 
To-morrow  midnight  they  may 
stalk  about  in  their  shrouds,  and 
the  loch  may  lie  beside  them  like 
a  mirror  in  a  twilight  room — one 
of  the  ghostliest  of  things. 

But  now,  all  at  once,  you  have 
grown  weary.  It  draws  towards 
morning.  A  ruddier  glow  is  suf- 
fusing the  calm  edge  of  the  lake. 
The  west  is  lighter  yellow  and 
brighter  red.  The  sun  went  down 
on  the  left  side  of  the  lake,  and  he 
will  soon  rise  on  the  right.  The 
glow  of  sunset  has  travelled  along 
the  horizon  ;  it  is  now  the  blush  of 
Aurora  coming  to  meet  her  undying 
love  .at  the  first  of  morn.  The 
furze  glows  brightlier  in  sympathy ; 
the  grass  from  grey  grows  dim 
green;  there  is  a  faint  shining  of 
the  wet  on  your  feet.  Look ! 
there  are  new  ripples  of  young 
light  in  the  sky ;  the  light  will 
ripple  lower  and  lower  on  them 
every  moment.  The  first  thrush 
will  be  awake  before  you  can  be 
asleep.  The  dew  is  dank  on  your 
coat.  It  is  high  time  to  go  in. 
Never  mind  the  lock  ;  the  door 
is  never  barred. 

HUGH  MILLER. 


1  A  more  authentic  account  of  the  above  tradition  than  any  now  to  be  got 
from  the  shepherds  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  Sir  John  Gordon's  *  History  of 
Sutherland.' 
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THE    GREAT    WATER-CRESS     TRAGEDY. 


OF  all  unaccountable  things  it 
ought  to  be  the  most  unaccount- 
able that  so  studious,  nay,  learned 
a  young  man  as  Guido  Floriani, 
clever,  ambitious,  a  poet  and  a 
doctor  of  laws,  should  have  set 
all  his  hopes  of  happiness  upon 
nobody  better  than  the  daughter 
of  the  enameller,  Fabio  Vanucci — 
a  girl  without  a  dowry,  and  unable 
to  read  even  a  love-letter.  Nay, 
more  :  though  he  was  dead  in  love 
with  Irene  when  he  left  his  and 
her  native  Bari  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Naples,  and  though 
he  was  a  handsome  and  amiable 
young  man  with  no  distaste  for 
pleasure,  he  came  back  from  Naples 
to  Bari  deader  in  love  with  her 
than  ever! 

Well,  love  has  been  answerable 
for  more  unaccountable  things  even 
than  that ;  and  it  certainly  never 
occurred  to  the  young  advocate 
that  there  was  even  a  certain  lack 
of  prudence  for  a  lawyer  without 
clients  to  want  to  marry  a  portion- 
less girl  when  that  girl's  name  was 
Irene  Yanucci.  And,  be  it  said 
it  once,  there  were  mitigating  cir- 
imstances ;  as  he,  being  a  doctor 
of  laws,  would  have  put  the  matter 

another  case  than  his  own.  She 
ras  very  pretty ;  she  was  very 
rood;  she  was  very  gentle;  and 
worshipped  him  to  an  extent 
lat  would  have  satisfied  the  most 
exacting  demands  of  a  vainer  man. 
Anally,  they  were  in  love  with 
one  another  because  —  in  short, 
tuse  they  were. 

It  had  been  good  to  see  her  face 
again,  after  the  long  purgatory 
of  absence,  tempered  indeed  by  a 
letter  now  and  then,  but  written, 
he  knew,  not  by  the  hand 


he  wanted  to  kiss  sixty  times  an 
hour,  and  not  in  her  own  simple 
words,  but  by  the  crabbed  fingers 
and  in  the  high-flown  style  of  old 
Ulisse,  who  had  probably  com- 
posed and  written  identically  the 
same  letters  for  her  mother ;  per- 
haps even  for  her  grandmother, 
and  for  Guide's  grandmother — 
who  could  tell?  Not  Ulisse,  for 
he  never  told :  he  had  written  so 
many  love-letters  that  they  meant 
no  more  to  him  than  his  fee.  The 
real  letter  had  been  the  flowers, 
one  of  which  Irene  had  never 
failed  to  put  inside — flowers  which 
had  inspired  a  string  of  stornelli 
nearly  long  enough  to  reach  from 
Naples  to  Bari ;  a  stornello  for 
every  one,  with  a  few  epics  thrown 
in. 

But  there  is  nothing  perfect. 
That  road  from  Naples  to  Bari 
had  really  seemed  strewn  with 
flowers,  as,  all  the  way  back, 
Guide's  fancy  painted  for  him  the 
first  meeting  after  so  long  a  part- 
ing in  a  hundred  different  ways, 
and  each  way  more  charming  in 
turn  than  all  the  others.  So  of 
course  it  was  in  the  one  way  of 
which  his  romance  had  scorned  to 
dream.  Not  only,  when  he  had 
flown  up  the  stairs  to  the  high 
story  where  he  hoped  to  have 
Irene — for  he  knew  the  household 
arrangements — all  to  himself,  did 
he  find  her  father  with  her  at  an 
unaccustomed  hour,  and  a  stranger 
with  her  father,  but  he  found 
something  else ;  a  certain  chill 
which  he  could  not  altogether 
refer  to  his  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  his  carefully  laid  out 
plan  for  a  joyful  and  unrestrained 
meeting.  Vanucci  had  certainly 
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changed  somehow,  and  not  —  so 
Guido  felt — for  the  better  ;  and  to 
the  stranger  the  young  man  felt 
one  of  those  antipathies  at  first 
sight  which  some  people  believe 
to  be  infallible  warnings. 

The  stranger  was  pale,  emaciated, 
cadaverous  to  the  point  of  ghastli- 
ness ;  he  looked  as  if  he  were  just 
about  to  step  into,  or  had  just 
stepped  out  of,  his  grave.  And 
this  appearance  was  the  more  in- 
tensified by  his  contrast  with 
Guide's  healthy  youth,  the  en- 
ameller's  only  too  stout  and  too 
florid  vigour,  and  Irene's  fresh 
grace  and  charm.  Such  was  the 
man's  appearance,  that  it  ought, 
of  right,  to  have  inspired  only 
pity,  not  aversion.  His  pointed 
shoulders  seemed  almost  to  meet 
over  his  narrow  chest ;  the  sockets 
of  his  eyes  were  like  caverns ;  his 
thin  lips  were  drawn  away  from 
his  darkened  teeth  and  gums  ;  and 
the  complexion  of  his  cheeks  re- 
sembled some  grey  parchment  on 
which  a  death-warrant  had  been 
plainly  inscribed,  the  signature 
being  only  too  legibly  represented 
by  a  hectic  ring  round  each  hol- 
low. Then  his  hands,  limp,  waxen, 
and  weak,  with  long  fingers  and  dis- 
coloured nails,  were  alone  enough 
to  tell  a  physician  tales.  It  was 
not,  however,  bodily  disease  that, 
to  Guido  at  least,  seemed  to  forbid 
sympathy.  The  man  looked  — 
though  the  idea  might  not  have 
occurred  to  one  who  was  not  a 
poet — as  if  he  were  being  consumed 
by  his  own  wickedness,  and  yet 
wickedness  of  so  weak  a  sort  as  to 
make  one  wonder  that  it  should  be 
able  to  consume  anything. 

This  unwelcome  intruder,  when 
Guido  entered  the  room,  was  just 
coming  to  from  a  fit  of  feeble  yet 
exhausting  coughing,  which  made 
the  lover's  appearance  all  the  more 
distressingly  unseasonable.  The 
glow  came  into  Irene's  cheeks  and 


the  light  into  her  eyes  when  she 
saw  who  had  come  again ;  but 
that  coughing  wretch  kept  the 
lovers  farther  apart  than  the 
whole  breadth  of  Italy,  which  had 
been  between  them  till  to-day. 

"Hold  up,  signor,"  said  Vanucci, 
roughly  but  cheerfully.  "Love, 
smoke,  and  a  cough  are  hard  to 
hide.  Irene,  give  Signor  Merrick 
a  dose  of  wine,  and  me  another  ; 
it's  empty  casks  that  make  a 
noise.  What !  Guido  Floriani — 
back  again  ?  Take  a  dose  your- 
self. And  to  whose  health  shall 
I  drink?  To  Captain  Floriani  1 
or  to  Floriani,  primo  tenore  of  San 
Carlo1?  or  to  the  great  poet  Flo- 
riani ?  It'll  be  something  great, 
to  be  sure,"  he  said,  with  what 
seemed  rather  an  overdone  affec- 
tation of  blunt  raillery  than  the 
real  thing. 

"I  have  come  back  a  doctor/'said 
Guido,  with  modest  pride,  glancing 
at  Irene,  and  suddenly  aware  that 
her  quickened  colour  was  caused 
not  by  his  swift  glance  but  by  the 
stranger's  unbridled  stare. 

But  at  the  word  "  doctor  "  the 
latter  turned  to  Guido. 

"  A  doctor  !  Ah  !  And  a 
young  doctor  !  Then  maybe  you 
have  heard  something  new,"  he 
said,  in  the  ghost  of  a  voice  which 
nobody  could  interrupt  without 
the  fear  of  breaking  it  to  pieces 
altogether.  "I  am  an  English- 
man ;  my  name  is  Merrick — Al- 
bert Merrick.  I  am  a  rich  man. 
I  have  seven  thousand  pounds, 
a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
francs,  a-year.  I'm  rich,  talented, 
amiable,  not  ill-looking,  and*  yet 
I'm  a  miserable  man.  And  why1? 
All  because  of  an  obstinate  cold. 
Yes,  you  may  well  look  at  me. 
Though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  I 
don't  believe  there  ever  was  a  case 
like  mine.  I've  baffled  your  whole 
faculty  for  years.  I've  consulted 
every  doctor,  famous  or  not  fam- 
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cms,  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
New  York  —  everywhere.  And 
they're  humbugs,  one  and  all. 
Consumption,  indeed  !  I've  tried 
Algiers,  Madeira,  South  Africa, 
Davos — places  that  cure  consump- 
tion. So  mine  can't  be  consump- 
tion, or  else  it  would  have  been 
cured  long  and  long  ago.  I've 
been  advised  to  try  the  air  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  upon  my  soul  I 
believe  I  am  better,"  he  gasped, 
with  a  sort  of  leer  at  Irene. 
11  Better — but  you  see  I  want  to 
get  well.  It's  really  important 
that  I  should  get  well.  You  look 
too  young  to  be  rich,  so  you  don't 
know  what  it  means  to  have  a  lot 
of  poor  relations,  a  lot  of  wretches, 
waiting  for  your  shoes.  It's  im- 
portant I  should  live  to  disappoint 
'em,  every  one.  I  want  to  marry 
and  have  a  family  of  my  own.  I 
don't  want  to  feel,  when  I'm 
coming  here  to  look  at  Signer 
Vanucci's  mosaics,  that  every  step 
would  be  the  death  of  me.  Look 
here  !  I  tell  you  what  I  tell  every 
doctor  I  see :  I'll  give  twenty-five 
thousand  francs  to  the  man  who'll 
rid  me  of  this — cold.  I  expect 
there  isn't  a  doctor  in  Europe, 
Africa,  Australia,  or  America  who 
isn't  after  that  money.  They  say 
it's  consumption,  and  that's  where 
they  go  wrong.  I'll  tell  you  my 
symptoms.  In  the  first  place " 

"  Signer,"  said  Guido,  with  in- 
creased disgust,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  other's  sudden  exhaust- 
ion, "  I  fear  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing. I  am  not  a  doctor  of 
medicine.  I  am  an  advocate  —  a 
doctor  of  laws." 

«  Oh— that  all !  "  said  the  Eng- 
lishman, as  if  Guido  were  no 
longer  worth  notice,  and  settling 
down  into  another  stare  at  Irene. 

Yanucci  began  to  fidget  a  little : 
for  all  his  geniality,  he  was  evi- 
dently anxious  and  ill  at  ease. 
"  An  advocate,  eh  !  ah — lawyers' 


houses  are  built  of  fools'  skulls. 
Faith,  you'll  find  building  materials 
for  a  whole  street  of  such  houses 
in  Bari.  By  the  way,  Signer 
Merrick,  will  you  grant  me  ten 
thousand  pardons  —  or  even  one 
will  do — if  I  leave  you  ?  I've  got 
to  see  somebody  about  something, 
and " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  ;  that  is 
to  say,  don't  mind  me,"  said 
Signor  Merrick.  "  Though  I 
haven't  got  to  work  for  my  living, 
I  can  make  every  allowance  for 
you  poor  fellows  that  have  to — I 
can  indeed.  The  signorina  will 
do  to  show  me  those  mosaics  just 
as  well." 

"Then  come  along,  doctor," 
said  Yanucci.  "  Come  along. 
You're  going  my  way,  and — yes, 
yes  ;  Irene  knows  all  about  every- 
-  thing.  You've  come  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  Doctor  Floriani,  to 
advise  me  about  a  point  of  law. 
We  can  talk  it  over  as  we  go. 
And  cheer  up,  signor !  'Tis  of 
the  sickness  a  man  fears  that  he 
dies." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Guido 
rather  plumed  himself  upon  being 
a  man  of  resource ;  and  indeed  it 
is  wonderful  how  full  of  resource 
we  all  are,  except  just  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  wanted.  Un- 
luckily nothing  occurred  to  him 
just  then  beyond  taking  the 
stranger  by  the  coat -collar  and 
dropping  him  from  the  open  win- 
dow into  the  street ;  and  before  he 
had  time  to  get  beyond  his  first 
thought,  he  was  himself  in  the 
street,  his  arm  affectionately  but 
tightly  imprisoned  by  Yanucci's. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?"  he  asked,  hotly.  "Who 
is  that  scaramouch  up  there?" 

"  Gently  !  Business  first  and 
pleasure  afterwards,  young  man. 
My  business  is  breakfast,  and  you 
shall  be  my  guest.  '  Scaramouch,' 
indeed !  Why,  didn't  you  hear 
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him  say  that  he  has  a  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  lire  a-year  1 
And  it's  true.  My  skull  isn't  a 
brick  for  lawyers'  houses.  I've 
inquired  !  One  of  the  clerks  at 
Dionisi's  tells  me  they're  in  a 
panic  at  the  length  of  his  credit : 
why,  he  drew  for  twenty  thousand 
lire,  hard  cash,  in  a  single  hour. 
But  here's  our  place.  .  .  .  Waiter! 
a  ragout,  and  the  best  bottle  you 
have.  The  very  best,  mind ;  my 
friend  is  from  Naples,  where  they 
know.  And  one  can't  have  less 
than  a  ragout  when  one  thinks  of 
a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
lire  —  a  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  lire  a-year !  'Tis  true 
they're  another  man's,  as  yet ;  but 
what  will  be,  will  be — and  who 
knows  1 " 

The  close,  ill-flavoured  air  of  the 
inner  room  of  the  trattoria  was 
not  in  itself  provocative  of  appe- 
tite ;  but  even  had  Guido  brought 
any  hunger  with  him,  it  would 
have  vanished  before  words  which 
had  already  conveyed  a  dreadful 
thought  into  his  mind.  Why 
should  Signer  Yanucci  be  taking 
so  intense  an  interest  in  another 
man's  money?  Why  had  that 
other  man — if  such  a  creature 
could  be  called  a  man — been  so 
ostentatiously  left  alone  with 
Irene1?  It  was  surely  not  to  ex- 
amine mosaics  that  so  feeble  a 
wretch  had  climbed  so  many  stairs, 
and  not,  as  was  pretty  evident,  for 
the  first  time. 

Evidently,  if  he  wished  to  make 
sure  of  things,  he  had  no  time  to 
lose. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  yet 
possess  a  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  lire  a-year,  which,  in- 
deed, is  a  great  deal  too  much  for 
anybody.  But  I  have  an  honour- 
able profession,  which  may  lead  a 
man  anywhere.  I  have  a  fair 
measure  of  talent ;  I  have  not  the 
worst  of  characters ;  I  have  youth, 


strength,  ambition ;  and  I  love 
Irene  more  deeply  and  faithfully 
than  ever  was  woman  loved  before. 
I  want  nothing  with  her  but  her- 
self, and  that  she,  God  bless  her, 
is  willing  to  give  me ;  and  so " 

"Eh?  what?"  asked  Yanucci, 
holding  a  huge  lump  of  ragout 
suspended  in  mid-air,  with  surprise. 
"  You're  after  Irene  too  ?  Ah  !  I 
remember  now.  Yes,  of  course; 
you  used  to  write  her  sonnets  when 
she  was  a  little  girl.  I  know  :  I 
used  to  feel  just  like  that,  often 
and  often,  when  I  was  your  age. 
But  it  doesn't  last,  more's  the  pity. 
How  many  pretty  girls  have  you 
said  the  same  things  to  in  Naples, 
eh  ?  No  need  to  blush ;  if  you  do 
that,  you'll  never  make  a  lawyer. 
I'm  glad  you've  a  kindness  for  my 
girl ;  you'll  help  us  with  a  better 
will.  You  see,  things  stand  thus- 
wise.  Business  is  bad,  very  bad. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is;  but 
though  I  take  more  time  over  my 
work  than  any  other  artist  in  the 
trade,  and  never  set  to  work  with- 
out longer  thought  than  anybody 
else  would  want1  to  turn  out  a 
bushel  of  rubbish,  the  perverted 
taste  of  the  day  is  such  that  here 
sit  I,  Fabio  Yanucci,  starving  on 
turnip -tops  and  vinegar,  while 
even  a  dolt  like  Ruggieri,  who'll 
think  nothing  of  scrambling 
through  in  a  week  what  would 
take  me  a  year  to  put  my  mind 
upon,  is  feasting  on  ortolans  and 
champagne.  As  if  Genius,  which 
has  to  wait  for  Inspiration,  could 
be  expected  to  come  at  a  '  pst ! ' 
like  Beppo  there — no,  Beppo;  it 
wasn't  you  I  called,  it  was  In- 
spiration :  but,  as  you've  come  in- 
stead, you  may  bring  another  flask ; 
and  better  than  your  last,  this 
time.  .  .  .  So,  thus  it  stands. 
How  can  things  be  settled  so  that, 
if  a  man  marries  and  dies,  his 
widow  may  be  his  heir  ? " 

"No !"  exclaimed  Guido,  starting 
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from  his  chair.  "It  is  impossible 
— it  is  horrible  !  Irene — the  wife 
of " 

"  Ah  !  you're  sharp,  you  lawyers. 
Yes ;  I  trust  that  by  the  time  this 
bottle  is  through,  things  will  be 
ripe  for  my  blessing 

"Why,  the  man  is  at  death's- 
door " 

"And  so  things  must  be  done 
quickly.  One  may  wait  for  an 


inspiration,  but  not  for  a  son-in- 
law  with  a  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  lire  per  annum.  Con- 
gratulate me,  my  dear  Guido.  In 
a  very,  very  short  time,  with  your 
legal  help,  Irene  Merrick,  bom 
Vanucci,  will  be  the  richest  widow 
in  Italy  —  still  beautiful,  still 
young.  Why !  she  will  become 
Countess,  Duchess,  Princess — even 
— who  knows  1 " 


ii. 


"  Per  Bacco !  if  it  isn't  Guido 
Floriani ! " 

Guido  started  at  a  smart  slap 
upon  the  shoulder,  as  if  he  were 
suddenly  roused  from  a  nightmare. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  really  little 
less.  For  he  had  been  sitting  in 
a  daze,  blind  to  the  bustling  de- 
parture of  Yanucci,  and  to  all 
save  the  ghastly  vision  of  his 
Irene  standing  before  the  altar 
with  such  a  bridegroom.  Fool 
that  he  had  been,  to  think  that  a 
woman  could  be  won  by  faith  and 
constancy, — that  the  love  of  a  life 
could  outweigh  a  solid  lump  of  lire 
every  year ! 

However,  the  rough  salutation 
brought  him  back  to  the  life  that 
had  to  be  lived  with  or  without 
Irene  :  and  he  found  himself  alone 
the  trattoria  but  for  one  man 
tpparently  a  few  years  his  senior, 
dth  whose  face,  though  he  could 
lot    recall    it,    he    did    not    feel 
wholly    unfamiliar.     It   was    not, 
lowever,   a  face   that   was    easily 
>rgotten — not  handsome,  by  any 
leans,    but,     while     grave     and 
loughtful,  amazingly  keen,  with 
>rilliant  black  eyes  which  seemed 
be  everywhere  at  once,  in  an 
lything  but  comfortable  manner 
for  any  dusty  corner  or  for  any- 
body who  had   anything  to  hide. 
And   there   was    this    peculiarity 
ibout  the  whole  face,  that  these 
one  eyes,  though  so  full  of  light 


and  movement,  had  not  the  sign 
of  a  smile  in  them,  even  though 
the  lips  and  the  voice  expressed 
easy  good-nature  :  their  touch  of 
wildness,  in  conjunction  with  other- 
wise homely  and  commonplace 
features,  gave  them  the  odd  effect 
.of  belonging  to  some  other  man. 

"  What  1 "  he  went  on,  with  a 
light  laugh  at  Guide's  evident  want 
of  recognition.  "  Don't  you  re- 
member Saverio  Cal6^" 

"  Capperi  !  "  exclaimed  Guido. 
"Why,  to  think  that  you  should 
remember  me  after  all  these  years  ! 
But  I  thought  you'd  left  Bari  for 
good " 

"  For  everybody's  good,  I  hope. 
And  how  have  things  been  going 
011  without  me  1  Not  very  well,  I 
should  say,  if  you're  a  specimen. 
You  look  as  if  there'd  been  a  dozen 
indigestions  in  that  ragout." 

"  I  have  not  been  in  Bari  three 
hours,  after  being  away  three 
years,"  said  Guido,  bitterly  —  in 
anything  but  the  tone  in  which 
one  greets  an  old  friend. 

"  If  that  isn't  a  coincidence  ! 
why,  I've  been  away  six  years  and 
back  six  hours  !  And  what  have 
you  been  doing  all  this  while  ? 
Yes,  I've  been  faithful  to  my  first 
love,  who'll  be  my  last — science  ! 
Here's  her  health,  in  what's  left  in 
your  bottle.  I  fell  in  love  with 
her,  if  you  remember,  that  day 
when,  not  as  high  as  this  table,  we 
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saw  that  Dulcamara  fellow  at  the 
fair.  Do  you  remember  how  I 
used  to  operate  upon  every  crea- 
ture that  came  in  my  way,  even 
down  to  an  amputation  of  the  hind- 
leg  of  my  grandfather's  favourite 
arm-chair?  Well,  I've  gone  through 
the  whole  thing  since  then :  I've 
walked  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  and 
am  now  full-blown  into  doctor  of 
medicine.  No;  I  don't  think  of 
practising  in  Bari.  A  physician 
with  a  French  degree  mustn't 
waste  himself  on  the  Adriatic. 
Perhaps  Naples,  perhaps  Florence, 
perhaps  Rome.  I'm  ambitious — I 
must  have  a  large  field.  I  have 
ideas  :  I  must  try  them  on  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  men.  I  may  even  go 
back  to  Paris — not  much  chance, 
perhaps,  where  good  physicians  are 
as  common  as  blackberries;  but 
think  of  the  cases  one  sees  and 
studies — the  number,  the  variety  ! 
If  I  had  but  ten  thousand  francs 
I'd  go  back  to  Paris,  and  never 
leave  the  dissecting-room.  That's 
the  beauty  of  science,  my  dear 
Floriani.  When  you  fairly  know 
her,  you'll  marry  her  without  a 
dowry ;  and  you'll  never  tire  of 
her,  because  the  more  you  know 
of  her,  the  more  there's  left  to 
know." 

Thus  he  rattled  on,  without  giv- 
ing Guido  a  chance  of  speaking,  in 
a  light  quick  voice  and  easy  man- 
ner ;  while,  and  especially  when  he 
paused  at  last,  his  eyes  took  a 
glow,  as  if  it  were  the  nonchalance 
that  was  skin-deep,  and  possibly 
affected,  while  the  enthusiasm, 
even  though  expressed  half  in 
mockery,  was  real. 

"  Then  there  is  another  coinci- 
dence," said  Guido,  forcing  himself 
to  make  some  sort  of  response  to 
his  old  comrade.  "  We  are  doctor 
and  doctor — you  of  medicine,  and 
I  of  law." 

"  Excellent !  And  have  you  yet 
had  your  first  client  ? " 


"  No." 

"  Nor  I  my  first  patient !  Now 
this  is  getting  really  interesting. 
We  were  evidently  made  for  one 
another.  Let's  make  a  bargain. 
We'll  climb  on  one  another's 
shoulders.  I'll  physic  you  for 
your  first  illness,  and  you  shall 
defend  me  in  my  first  action- 
at-law.  And  we  will  dose  and 
defend  each  other  so  well,  that 
there  will  be  no  lawyer  in  the 
Two  Sicilies  but  Dr  Floriani,  and 
no  physician  but  Dr  Cal6.  I've 
a  great  mind  to  begin  your  treat- 
ment for  indigestion,  or  love,  or 
whatever's  the  matter  with  you, 
from  this  very  hour." 

"  Have  you  ever  studied  con- 
sumption1?" asked  Guido,  rather 
grimly,  fpr  he  was  in  no  humour 
for  badinage,  and  all  the  less  for 
feeling  as  if  those  uncomfortable 
eyes  of  Dr  Cal6  were  reading  him 
through  and  through. 

"  Studied  consumption — phthi- 
sis !  I  ? — have  I  not,  indeed  ! " 
exclaimed  the  young  physician,  his 
whole  face  lighting  up  with  ex- 
citement. "Why,  phthisis  is  my 
passion  :  it  is  a  mystery — the  most 
fascinating  of  mysteries.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  my  life  to  discover  its 
cause,  its  course,  its  cure.  Why 
do  you  ask ?" 

"  Because,  if  you  want  a  patient, 
I've  got  a  better  than  myself  for 
you, — a  patient  who  is  offering 
twenty-five  thousand  lire  to  any- 
body who  will  save  him  from 
death's-door " 

"  A  case  of  phthisis  ?  And 
twenty-five  thousand  lire  1  I'm 
your  man.  If  he  is  curable,  con- 
sider him  cured.  Where  can  I 
see  your  friend?  when1?" 

"He  is  not  my  friend,"  said 
Guido.  "  I  want  him  cured  for  a 
better  reason  than  his  being  my 
friend." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  Because  he  is  my  enemy.    Be- 
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cause  I  want  him  to  be  well  and 
strong  enough  for  me  to  cross 
swords  with  him — that  is  why. 
Because  I  don't  want  the  dis- 
grace of  having  for  a  rival  a 
lot  of  bones  held  together  by  a 
scrap  of  skin.  Because — in  short 

— because " 

"  Ah,"  said  Saverio,  "  I  knew 
as  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  you 
that  you  were  in  some  sort  of  a 
fever :  and  that  it  must  be  either 
dyspepsia  or  love,  I  was  as  certain 


as  that  there's  no  dish  worth  a  fit 
of  the  first  and  no  woman  worth  a 
touch  of  the  second.  I'll  pull  you 
round — never  fear.  But  that  other 
case  !  Embrace  me,  my  dear 
Guido  !  This  is  more  than  coinci- 
dence :  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  your  enemy  does  not  live  to 
put  you  past  even  my  mending. 
Twenty-five  thousand  lire  !  Why, 
with  good  luck  I  shall  be  able  to 
work  at  phthisis  for  another  ten 
years  to  come." 


in. 


There  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal 
of  flightiness  about  Doctor  Oalo. 
But  anybody  who  judged  him  by 
his  mere  manner  would  find  him- 
self considerably  mistaken.  The 
Parisian  professors  would  have  told 
you  that  they  knew  of  no  keener 
and  cooler  brain  than  the  young 
Italian  physician's ;  of  no  rising 
man  from  whom  they  expected 
greater  things.  It  is  true  that 
his  fellow-students  had,  from  the 
first,  styled  him  "The  Madman, " 
and  had  collected,  or  invented,  any 
number  of  anecdotes  to  justify  the 
title ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  one 
exceedingly  shrewd  old  physician 
had  once  said,  "Cal6?  the  best 
brain  in  France  :  but  I'd  sooner 
trust  myself  alone  with  a  tiger 
than  with  Calo.  A  man  without 
a  heart  is  madder  than  a  man  with- 
out a  brain.  Look  at  his  eyes." 
But  he  never  said  anything  more  : 
and  it  was  not  such  an  easy  thing 
look  steadily  at  Dr  Cal6's  eyes. 
And  long  before  he  was  out  of  his 
studentship  his  nickname  had  be- 

me  a  title  of  honour,  and  then 
forgotten. 

Of  course  such  a  man  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  specialist  by  nature  : 
and  gradually  he  directed  his 
studies  more  and  more  upon  the 
breathing  -  apparatus  of  man  and 
other  animals,  until  they  exercised 


upon  him  the  born  specialist's  fas- 
cination. He  had  not  really  ex- 
aggerated one  whit  when  he 
described  to  Guido  his  idea  of  the 
earthly  paradise  as  living  in  a 
great  hospital  for  consumption, 
where  he  might  carry  on  endless 
researches  into  phthisis  in  all  its 
forms,  with  stethoscope,  micro- 
scope, and  dissecting  -  knife,  and 
with  occasional  experiments  of  that 
darker  kind  which  modern  science, 
like  ancient  magic,  prefers  to  con- 
ceal from  the  light  of  day.  And 
as  he  proceeded  in  his  investigation 
of  dead  and  living  nature,  more 
and  more  convinced  he  grew  that 
so-called  consumption  is  due  to  a 
single  cause,  whether  germ  or  not, 
and  that  to  discover  the  cause 
would  be  to  discover  the  cure. 
And  with  this  belief  grew  the 
ambition  to  be  the  man  by  whom 
the  mutually  dependent  cause  and 
cure  were  to  be  found. 

Nevertheless,  into  practice  he 
had  not  even  yet  begun  to  fall. 
He  had,  in  one  way  and  another, 
some  thousands  of  patients,  and 
yet  had  never  received  a  fee.  No 
doubt  he  did  not  go  the  right  way 
to  attract  patients  to  come  to  him ; 
but  the  same  old  professor  who 
had  made  that  solitary  criticism 
on  his  sanity  was  fond  of  saying 
that  a  physician  who  would  pros- 
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per  must  bear  in  mind  that  even 
the  most  interesting  of  patients  is, 
after  all,  a  fellow  -  creature,  and 
never  goes  twice  to  the  practitioner 
who  thinks  of  nothing  but  curing 
•him ;  which  also  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Saverio  Cal6 — as  a  fellow-student 
more  flippantly  and  brutally  put 
it — gave  a  patient  an  idea  that  he 
would  rather  prefer,  on  the  whole, 
not  to  cure  him,  so  that  he  might 
have  another  opportunity  of  look- 
ing inside  for  the  cause.  In  any 
case,  things  began  to  be  serious  : 
they  seemed  to  threaten  a  phthisis 
or  atrophy  of  the  purse,  in  which 
the  most  microscopic  investigation 
would  be  unable  to  discover  a 
centime. 

Therefore  had  the  doctor  come 
on  a  visit  to  his  native  place,  not 
for  a  holiday,  which  he  abhorred, 
nor  out  of  home-sickness,  which  he 
never  felt,  but  simply  to  see  if 
among  the  Oal6  family,  which  is 
extensive  and  complicated  in  those 
parts,  there  might  be  some  frac- 
tional inheritance  waiting  to  be 
claimed.  And  therefore,  also,  he 
had  not  been  sorry  to  fall  across 
a  briefless  advocate  almost  at  his 
first  arrival,  who  might  be  glad  to 
take  a  case  cheaply.  For,  as  most- 
ly happens,  his  enthusiasm  in  one 
direction  was  balanced  by  corre- 
sponding prudence  in  most  others. 

Seeing  that  "  La  Traviata,"  the 
only  opera  for  which  he  cared, 
was  set  down  for  performance,  he 
spent  his  evening  at  the  theatre ; 
and  then,  after  the  very  few  hours' 
sleep  which  he  had  trained  himself 
to  find  enough,  a  long  swim  in  the 
sea,  and  a  lounge  in  the  sunshine, 
he  began  to  think  of  a  round  of 
visits  to  his  relations,  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  something  that  he  might 
turn  to  his  advantage.  And  he 
was  engaged  in  putting  the  last 
touches  to  such  a  toilet  as  might 
become  a  physician  from  Paris,  and 


arranging  degrees  of  long-forgotten 
cousinship  in  his  mind  to  whistled 
scraps  of  last  night's  music,  when — 

"  Dr  Cal6  ? "  said  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  come  from  some  cousin 
twenty  times  removed  at  the  very 
least,  so  feeble  it  sounded,  and  so 
far  away. 

"  I  am  Dr  Saverio  Calo,"  he 
answered,  instinctively  stiffening 
into  an  extra -professional  air  at 
the  emaciated  figure  which  could 
easily  have  entered  through  the 
merest  chink  of  the  door. 

"  Ah  !  Then  doubtless  you  have 
heard  of  Merrick — the  famous  Al- 
bert Merrick — who  has  baffled  your 
whole  precious  faculty  for  years  ? 
I'm  he." 

"  You  wish  to  consult  me  1 " 

"  I  hear  you're  fresh  from  Paris. 
I  haven't  been  in  Paris  for  a  long 
while,  so  maybe  they've  found  out 
something  or  other  since  my  time. 
I  never  heard  speak  of  you  till 
last  night,  so  I  suppose  you  aren't 
much  to  speak  of ;  but  you're  an- 
other doctor,  and  that's  enough  for 
me.  Look  here  !  I  tell  you  what 
I  tell  every  doctor  I  see :  I've  got 
an  income  of  a  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  francs  a-year,  and  I'll 
give  five  -  and  -  twenty  thousand, 
money  down,  to  the  doctor  who'll 
cure  me  of  this — cold.  A  pretty 
good  fee— eh  ? " 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think,"  said 
Dr  Cal6,  "  that  a  physician  can 
do  for  twenty-five  thousand  francs 
what  he  cannot  do  for " 

"  Gammon  !  Don't  tell  me  that 
the  doctors  will  leave  a  millionaire 
with  the  measles  for  a  coal-heaver 
with  a  cholera.  Do  you  think  I'd  go 
to  them  if  they  were  a  pack  of  fools? 
For  twenty -five  thousand  francs 
I  feel  safe  that  the  best  of  them 
tries  his  very  best.  I've  figured 
it  all  out,  and  based  my  reckoning 
on  a  careful  estimate  of  the  highest 
professional  income.  I've  reckoned 
that  less  mightn't  be  enough,  but 
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that  more  would  be  wasted.  That's 
business ;  and  a  man  that  gives  less 
or  more  than  he  need  for  what  he 
wants  is  a  fool." 

"  Pig  !  "  the  doctor  would  have 
exclaimed,  had  he  spoken  his 
thought  aloud.  It  was  true  he 
wanted  money  badly ;  but  he  was 
far  too  much  of  a  physician  by 
nature  to  measure  his  interest  in 
a  case  by  its  possible  profits : 
though  Merrick  did  not  think  so, 
he  would  really  throw  over  a 
dozen  emperors  for  a  coal-heaver, 
if  the  coal-heaver's  case  promised 
him  more  to  learn.  He  had  half 
a  mind  to  at  once  astonish  his 
patient  and  vindicate  the  honour 
of  his  profession  by  coldly  under- 
taking the  case  for  nothing;  but 
the  other  half  of  his  mind  was 
wiser,  and  he  did  not  tell  Mr 
Merrick  that  health  is  one  of  the 
only  two  things  which  money  can- 
not buy. 

"  You  see  it's  really  important 
/  should  get  well,"  said  Mr  Mer- 
rick, sinking  into  a  chair.  "  It's 
not  as  if  I  was  some  poor  devil 
who  doesn't  matter  whether  he  lives 
or  dies.  I've  got  seven  thousand 
a-year — pounds  sterling ;  and  how 
can  a  man  get  the  good  out  of  his 
money  unless  he's  well  ?  It  isn't, 
either,  as  if  I  didn't  know  the  use 
of  money.  I  tell  you,  doctor,  it's 
hard.  There's  such  a  lot  of  good 
I  could  do.  I  could  go  into  the 
best  society ;  I  could  keep  a  cellar 
fit  for  a  duke ;  I  could  have  my 
whack  and  my  fling ;  and  I  might 
double  my  capital  all  the  while, 
for  I'm  one  that  knows  how  to 
make  pleasure  pay.  Now,  I  put 
it  as  man  to  man — look  at  me, 
and  say  if  it  isn't  hard  ! " 

Dr  Cal6  did  look  at  him,  and 
sharply,  but  he  did  not  say. 

Mr  Merrick's  huskiness  had  be- 
come a  whine.  "  And  then  there's 
a  pack  of  wretches,  poor  relations, 
without  a  hundred  pounds  among 
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them,  and  serve  them  right — it's 
my  duty  to  live  to  disappoint  every 
man  and  woman  Jack  of  'em ;  and 
I'll  do  it,  if  I  die.  No,  I  don't 
mean  that ;  but  you  know  what  I 
mean.  Why,  would  you  believe 
it  1 — there's  a  cousin  of  mine,  a 
poor  devil  of  a  curate,  that  had 
the  face  to  write  to  me  the  other 
day  for  a  loan  of  five  pounds,  be- 
cause his  wife  was  ill,  and  he'd 
got  a  sixth  child,  and  a  lot  of  stuff 
about  a  wolf  and  a  door — as  if 
there  was  any  wolves  in  England, 
and  as  if,  if  there  was,  they'd  look 
for  flesh  on  a  curate's  bones  ! " 

"  It  was  fortunate  for  the  poor 
man  to  have  so  rich  a  cousin," 
said  Dr  Cal6,  for  the  sake  of  say- 
ing something  while  he  used  his 
eyes. 

"Wasn't  it?  If  he  hadn't,  he 
wouldn't  have  had  the  lesson  I 
sent  him  on  the  wickedness  of 
giving  to  beggars — political  econ- 
omy, you  know ;  pauperises  the 
population — and  the  other  wicked- 
ness of  one  pauper  marrying  ano- 
ther, and  keeping  up  the  breed. 
He's  wiser  now.  He  won't  try 
the  begging  -  letter  dodge  again. 
My  father,  who  was  just  the  big- 
gest old  fool  that  ever  lived,  made 
a  fool  of  a  will,  so  that  if  anything 
was  to  happen  to  me,  and  I  had 
no  children,  all  my  money  goes 
among  my  cousins — as  if  it  wasn't 
against  justice  that  a  man  can't  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own,  mar- 
ried or  single,  dead  or  alive  !  So, 
even  if  there  wasn't  my  own  en- 
joyment to  think  of,  all  wasting 
away  in  the  prime  of  life,  there's 
all  those  male  and  female  paupers 
to  disappoint  and  sell,  as  they  de- 
serve. Wouldn't  you  like  to  see 
their  faces  when  they  find  I've  got 
a  son  and  heir — eh  1 " 

Dr  Cal6's  own  face  could  not 
help  showing  some  of  his  disgust 
at  the  spite,  malice,  and  stupid 
yet  self-conceited  selfishness  dis- 
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played  in-  every  tone  and  grin  of 
this  wretched  skeleton ;  but  the 
disgust  was  thrown  away. 

"  And  I  mean  to  see  'em,  too," 
said  Mr  Merrick,  smirking  and 
chuckling  as  well  as  his  hollow 
cough  would  allow.  "  I'm  going 
to  be  married  as  soon  as  I'm  well, 
and  then  some  day  I  shall  give  a 
family  party.  I  shall  ask  all  my 
relations  to  a  feed  —  won't  they 
open  their  eyes  ! — and  they'll  find 
it's  a  christening.  I  shall  have 
married  secretly,  you  know;  the 
first  they  know  of  it  will  be  the 
sight  of  the  son  and  heir." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Dr  Cal6  at 
last,  aloud.  "  Marry — you  /  " 

"  Why  do  you  speak  as  if  that 
were  anything  out  of  the  way? 
To  be  sure.  Am  I  too  old?" 

"No;  but " 

"Am  I  ugly?" 

"  Oh,  Signer  !  Ugly  is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  the  word  ! 
But— 

"  Disagreeable  ?  A  man  who 
cannot  be  loved  for  himself  alone  ? 
Why,  if  I  were  all  that,  haven't  I 
seven  thousand  a-year  ?  But,  as 
you  say,  I'm  no  fool.  I'm  going 
to  marry  for  love,  I  am  —  love 
on  both  sides.  A  girl  that  I 
can  marry  here  on  the  quiet,  so 
that  my  little  joke  won't  be 
spoiled ;  a  foreigner,  with  no 
friends  or  relations  to  bother 
one,  only  a  sot  of  a  father,  who'll 
be  no  trouble;  a  girl  of  humble 
rank,  who'll  look  up  to  me,  and 
won't  have  extravagant  ways ;  and, 
last  and  best,  the  prettiest  young 
creature  in  the  world,  who  adores 
the  very  ground  I  stand  on.  I 
declare  to  you,  doctor,  she  has 
such  a  passion  for  me  that  she'd 
have  me  without  a  penny.  What 
do  you  say  to  that,  doctor — eh  ? " 

Dr  Calo  had  never  come  across 
a  patient  who  inspired  him  with 
such  utter  loathing.  Mr  Merrick 
had  been  odious  enough  while 


boasting  of  his  purse,  and  of  his 
malice  and  meanness,  but  this 
last  brag  was  the  most  repulsive 
of  all.  The  very  idea  of  a  young 
and  pretty  girl,  whoever  she  was, 
selling  herself  to  this  creature,  made 
the  doctor  feel  positively  human 
with  anger. 

And — now  he  came  to  think  of 
it — surely  this  must  be  the  rival 
who  stood  in  his  old  comrade 
Guido's  way.  He  did  not  think 
what  sort  of  a  girl  she  must  be 
who  would  throw  over  her  lover 
for  such  a  husband  as  this ;  for  he 
had  never  speculated  on  women 
except  as  cases.  Indeed,  that  a 
girl  should  take  the  richer  bidder 
was,  no  doubt,  only  natural — more 
fools  men  to  bid  for  them,  when 
there  were  so  many  much  more 
interesting  things  in  the  world. 
But  he  did  think  it  monstrous 
that  Guido  should  be  cut  out  by 
one  with  whom  he  could  not  have 
even  the  satisfaction  of  fighting. 

"  I'm  hanged  if  you  shall  be 
cured  ! "  he  thought  to  himself, 
forgetting  for  once  the  obligation 
of  his  profession  to  restore  to 
the  world  for  a  few  more  years 
of  wickedness  even  one  who  de- 
served nothing  better  than  hang- 
ing. "  I  wouldn't  do  Guido  such 
an  ill  turn  for  ten  times  the  money." 
However,  he  set  to  work  upon  his 
examination  with  stethoscope  and 
thermometer,  asking  a  few  point- 
ed questions  the  while,  until  at 
last 

"Well?"  asked  Mr  Merrick. 
"  How  long  will  it  be  before  I'm 
cured  ? " 

But  Dr  Cal6  remained  porten- 
tously silent  and  grave.  He  was 
once  more  only  the  physician, 
wholly  wrapped  up  in  his  case, 
and  that  case  a  bad  one. 

"  Signor,"  he  said  at  last,  "  it  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
very,  very  ill.  There  is  nothing 
puzzling  in  your  case.  I  only  wish 
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it  were  not  so  plain.  Well,  I  am 
speaking,  no  doubt,  to  a  man  of 
courage.  We  must  all  die,  a  little 
sooner  or  a  little  later ;  what  does 
it  matter  when  1  It  is  true  there 
are  things  one  would  not  like  to 
leave  undone,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
chance  of  doing  them.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  true  theory  of  phthisis, 
for  example ;  but  that,  happily,  is 
not  the  case  with  you.  Ah,  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  die  in  the  know- 
ledge that  it  is  the  very  best  thing 
one  can  do  both  for  one's  self  and 
for  one's  friends.  Yes;  it  is  my 
only  duty  to  suggest  that  you  be- 
come reconciled  to  your  relations, 
and  to  settle  your  affairs ;  and — to 
lose  no  time." 

"What!"  cried  Mr  Merrick, 
trying  to  start  to  his  feet,  but 
immediately  sinking  back  into  his 
chair,  where  he  crouched  and 
shivered.  "  You  mean  that  I  am 

going  to It  is  monstrous; 

it  is  infamy !  Look  here,"  he 
whined,  "I'll  make  it  double  the 
money — there  ! — every  penny  of 
fifty  thousand  francs — if  you'll  give 
me  a  chance  of  a  cure.  I'm  not  fit ; 
I'm  not  ready ;  and  those  cousins 
of  mine  will  get  it  all." 

Dr  Cal6  had  never  learned  any 
tact ;  and  if  he  had,  he  would  no 
longer  have  used  it,  for  the  crea- 
ture made  him  feel  brutal. 

"Signer,"  said  he,  "not  your 
whole  fortune  would  buy  you  one 
more  of  the  few  days  still  left  you. 
I  would  cure  you  if  I  could,  but 
you  are  past  curing.  I  would  give 
you  hope  if  I  could ;  but  there  can 
be  no  hope,  because  there  is  no 
.loubt.  A  simpler  and  plainer 
3ase  was  never  seen." 

For  some  time  Mr  Merrick  re- 
gained silent,  while  Dr  Cal& 
nentally  grumbled  against  fate 
:or  having,  after  so  much  brilliant 
jDromise,  sent  him  a  case  so  utterly 
commonplace  and  so  profoundly 
uninteresting.  It  must  have  been 


full  ten  minutes  before  the  case 
spoke  again,  but  to  himself  rather 
than  to  the  doctor. 

"Then  it  must  be  done  at  once. 
They  shan't  have  it,  that's  flat — 
not  a  penny  more  than  I  can 
prevent  'em.  I'll  marry  Irene  at 
once ;  and  then,  whatever  happens, 
I'll  snap  my  fingers  at  'em  all." 

"  What !  you  will  marry  ?"  cried 
the  doctor,  carried  out  of  him- 
self with  disgust  and  amaze- 
ment. "You,  on  the  edge  of 
the  grave?" 

"Yes,  I  will.  You  speak  as  if 
my  life — mine — was  no  use.  It  is 
of  use.  It's  to  undo  my  fool  of  a 
father's  fool  of  a  will." 

"  And  he'll  do  it,  too,"  thought 
the  doctor,  as  the  doomed  man 
fell  into  silence  again,  till 

"Doctor,"  said  he  once  more, 
"  I  was  once  told  that  people  had 
been  brought  back  from  the  grave 
by  water-cresses.  Do  you  think 
there  might  be  any  chance  of  its 
being  true  ? " 

"  Certainly  not.  Who  ever  told 
you  such  rubbish  1 " 

"  Well,  it  was  only  an  old 
woman.  But — 

"  So  I  should  suppose." 

"  But  sometimes  those  old  wo- 
men do  say  uncommonly  curious 
things.  And  if  it's  the  only  chance 
left,  I  might  try  it.  Would  it  do 
any  harm  ? " 

"  As  much  harm  as  good ; 
neither  less  nor  more.  But — 
All  at  once  a  brilliant  thought 
flashed  into  the  doctor's  mind. 
"  You're  quite  right, — it  won't  do 
an  atom  of  harm  :  and  if  some 
other  old  woman  tells  you  some- 
thing else,  try  that  too.  And,  by 
the  way,  there  are  famous  cresses 
at  a  place  called  San  Giove.  Only 
if  you  think  of  going  there,  go  at 
once ;  for  there's  no  time  to  lose, 
whatever  you  try." 

"  Then  you  think " 

"  I  think  it  is  a  coincidence  that 
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you  should  have  thought  of  water- 
cresses,  just  when  you  are  within 
a  day's  journey  of  the  finest  and 
most  plentiful  in  all  Italy.  And 
as  to  old  women  —  there's  no  know- 
ing, after  all.  Yes,  go  to  San 
Giove,  and  stay  there  :  order  a 
post-chaise,  and  go  now" 

"And  Irene?" 

"  Irene  ?  " 

"  The  girl   I'm   going   to   mar- 


"  If  you  think  of  Irenes  before 
water-cresses,  I've  nothing  to  say. 
If    you    like   to   commit   suicide, 
that's  no  affair  of  mine." 
"  Is  it  so  bad  as  that  1  " 
"  Just  so  bad.     Here's  your  one 


chance ;  and  there  you  sit,  think- 
ing how  you  can  throw  it  away." 

"  No,  doctor.  I'm  not  a  fool. 
I'll  pack  up,  and  go." 

Dr  Cal6  sighed  with  relief  as 
he  heard  his  detestable  patient 
coughing  his  way  down-stairs. 

"  Water-cresses  !  What  an  idea  ! 
to  bring  back  to  life  a  man  who  in 
three  weeks  will  be  in  his  grave. 
But  Bari's  rid  of  him,  and  that's  a 
blessing.  The  brute,  to  be  cheat- 
ing me  into  interest  in  a  common, 
vulgar  case  of  straightforward  gal- 
loping consumption  !  "  And  so 
forth  he  went  to  visit  his  rela- 
tions and  friends — and  Irene  was 
saved. 


IV. 


Now,  lest  anybody  with  an  ab- 
normal taste  for  water-cresses 
should,  on  the  strength  of  Dr 
Oal6's  recommendation,  make  a 
journey  to  San  Giove  for  its  indul- 
gence, it  is  only  right  to  say  at 
once  that,  though  the  salad  in 
question  does  grow  at  San  Giove,  it 
is  neither  finer  nor  more  abundant 
there  than  in  most  villages  with  a 
brook  and  a  pond.  In  short,  it 
was  simply  the  first  place  that 
came  into  the  doctor's  mind,  as 
being  difficult  to  get  at,  much  more 
difficult  to  leave,  and  altogether 
a  capital  place  of  banishment  for 
a  disagreeable  and  uninteresting 
patient  to  die  in  before  he  could 
have  time  to  marry  the  sweetheart 
of  the  doctor's  old  friend  and 
comrade. 

If  only  old  Yanucci  had  known 
who  had  been  the  means  of  de- 
priving him  of  the  chance  of  be- 
coming the  father  of  a  rich  young 
widow,  he  would  unquestionably 
have  made  things  warm  for  the 
doctor :  for  they  have  quick  tempers 
in  those  parts,  and  knives  used  to 
be  quite  as  ready  as  tongues.  He 
was  very  poor,  and,  thanks  to  the 


shiftlessness  which  excuses  itself 
to  itself  as  genius,  was  growing 
poorer :  and  a  second  chance  of 
marrying  his  daughter  without  a 
portion  was  not  likely  to  come  to 
him  unless  by  miracle.  It  is  true 
there  was  always  Guido  Floriani. 
But  even  before  the  post-chaise 
had  conveyed  Mr  Merrick  to 
San  Giove,  the  diligence  had 
started  with  Guido  back  to 
Naples ;  so  that  the  doctor,  if  he 
had  escaped  the  enmity  of  those 
whom  he  had  injured,  lost  the 
gratitude  of  those  whom  he  had 
benefited. 

But  Irene — was  she  of  no  con- 
sequence1? Had  she  no  thoughts 
or  views  of  her  own  about  her  own 
life  ?  was  she  nothing  better  than 
a  mere  shuttle-cock  among  a  num- 
ber of 'men  who  happened  to  be 
grouped  round  her  as  the  chance 
centre  of  conflicting  interests  of 
their  own?  To  her  father,  she 
was  something  to  sell ;  to  Mr 
Merrick,  an  instrument  for  spiting 
his  dead  father  and  his  natural 
kindred;  to  her  lover,  she  was  a 
faithless  woman,  who  had  thrown 
away  true  love  for  gold;  to  the 
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doctor  —  well,  to  the  doctor  she 
was  nothing  as  yet,  seeing  that 
she  had  nothing  the  matter  with 
her  but  a  heart-ache,  however  in- 
teresting she  might  hereafter  be- 
come. Was  she  nothing  to  herself, 
besides  1 

If  it  had  been  so,  it  would  have 
been  nothing  wonderful.  A  girl 
in  those  parts  was  not  supposed  to 
acquire  a  soul  of  her  own  until  she 
married,  and  even  then  she  did 
not  always  find  it  of  much  use  to 
her.  But  what  people  suppose  is 
not  always  right,  even  if  it  ever  is  ; 
and  Irene,  on  two  points,  needed 
no  confessor  to  tell  her  what  her 
feelings  were,  or  ought  to  be — that 
her  abhorrence  for  Mr  Merrick 
was  only  equalled  by  her  love  for 
Guido.  And  she  had  done  her 
utmost  to  make  her  English  pur- 
chaser detest  4ier  in  return.  If 
coldness,  and  hardness,  and  any- 
thing short  of  impossible  rudeness, 
could  choke  off  a  wooer,  Mr  Mer- 
rick would  have  been  absolutely 
strangled  months  ago.  But  he 
combined  the  vanity  of  a  peacock 
with  the  skin  of  a  rhinoceros. 
Not  even  a  downright  "  No " 
would  serve ;  and  as  to  her  father 
— well,  if  she  had  said  "No"  to 
him,  he  would  only  have  boxed 
her  ears  if  he  was  drunk,  and 
given  her  a  shaking  if  he  chanced 
to  be  sober. 

If  only  Guido  would  return ! 
Well,  and  Guido  had  returned—- 
at the  most  unfortunate  of  all 
possible  moments,  no  doubt ;  but 
of  course  he  would  come  at  a  better 
one.  She  never  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  her  father  would 
take  into  his  confidence  Guido 
Floriani,  of  all  people,  or  go  brag- 
ging in  a  trattoria  about  what, 
after  all,  had  not  yet  been  settled, 
and  what  she  had  resolved  never 
should  be.  So  the  better  moment 
came,  but  not  Guido.  What 
could  it  mean?  She  could  not 


even  send  him  the  only  love-letter 
she  knew  of,  a  flower,  because  she 
did  not  know  where  he  was  lodging. 
But  if  the  moments  failed  to  be 
kind  to  her  in  one  way,  they  were 
kind  to  her  in  another ;  for  if  the 
man  she  loved  did  not  come,  neither 
did  the  man  she  hated.  But  then 
it  is  one's  wants  and  sorrows  that 
one  realises,  not  their  compensa- 
tions— otherwise  everybody  would 
be  singing  a  hymn  of  joy  every 
day,  and  all  day  long. 

Then  her  father,  whose  only 
compensation  was  the  bottle,  grew 
worse  and  worse  conditioned,  vis- 
iting the  loss  of  the  English  gold- 
mine upon  Irene  herself,  and,  drunk 
or  sober,  doing  nothing  but  scold 
her,  whenever  he  was  at  home 
(which  was  whenever  he  had  no 
money),  for  having  wilfully  ruined 
him.  Who  would  take  her,  he 
asked  savagely — a  piece  of  damaged 
goods,  without  even  a  halfpenny- 
worth of  gilding,  whom  doubtless 
the  Englishman  had  thrown  over 
for  having  coquetted  with  a  penni- 
less ne'er-do-well  like  Guido  Flori- 
ani 1  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  until 
the  poor  girl  was  really  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  of  some  slight  in- 
terest to  Dr  Saverio  Calo. 

For  the  doctor  had  not  returned 
to  Paris  after  all ;  he  had  not  even 
left  Bari.  It  somehow  came  out 
that  no  sooner  had  the  young 
practitioner  arrived  than  he  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  the  rich 
Englishman ;  then  the  story  grew 
into  his  having  been  sent  all  the 
way  from  Paris  or  Rome ;  nay, 
it  got  about  at  last  that,  after  a 
single  consultation,  he  had  sent 
away  his  patient  cured  of  a  mor- 
tal disease.  Great  professional 
successes  have  often  been  created 
by  much  slighter  accidents,  and 
thenceforth  Dr  Cal6  became  a 
prophet  even  in  his  own  country. 
He  was  called  in  to  the  sindaco  for 
gout,  and  to  the  sindaco 's  wife  for 
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her  migraine,  and  to  the  command- 
ant, and  to  the  banker — nay,  even 
to  the  bishop,  despite  his  bad  char- 
acter for  heterodoxy.  Even  his 
own  relations  were  glad  to  have 
him  back  again.  It  was  not  the 
life  of  scientific  discovery  he  had 
planned  for  himself,  and  he  de- 
spised his  patients.  But  he  was 
making  quite  a  fortune  by  simply 
submitting  to  circumstances ;  and 
every  fee  he  earned  was  bringing 
him  nearer  to  his  heart's  desire. 

So  years  went  on,  till  Dr 
Cal6  achieved  more  than  local 
fame,  and,  in  an  incredibly  short 
while,  he  bade  fair  to  find  Bari 
altogether  too  narrow  a  sphere. 
Meanwhile,  though  his  peculiari- 
ties of  manner  grew  upon  him, 
they  ceased  to  tell  against  him. 
He  did  not  become  a  whit  less 
hard,  and  unsympathetic,  and  tact- 
less, and  cold ;  but  it  seemed  as  if 
that  old  French  professor,  in  pro- 
phesying evil  things,  had  only 
demonstrated  his  own  want  of 
knowledge  of  character  and  of  the 
world. 

"Is  Dr  Oal6  in?  is  he  dis- 
engaged 1 " 

So,  early  one  morning,  the 
doctor's  man-servant  was  accosted 
by  a  stranger  whose  appearance 
was  certainly  not  such  as  to  war- 
rant a  visit  to  a  physician  on  his 
own  account.  He  was  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  overflowing  with 
radiant  health  and  vigour. 

"  The  doctor  can  give  you  a  few 
minutes,"  said  the  man.  "I  do 
not  think  you  have  any  appoint- 
ment, signer  1  and  what  name  1 " 

"Never  mind  my  name,  and  a 
very  few  minutes  is  all  I  want — 
two  will  do." 

So,  with  a  heavy  tread,  he  fol- 
lowed the  man  into  the  doctor's 
study,  and  was  directed  to  a  chair 
— the  doctor  no  longer  wasted 
words. 


"  I  must  ask  you  to  come  to  the 
point  at  once,  signer,"  said  he. 
"  Time  is  precious  in  these  days." 

"  Then,  doctor,  in  the  first  place, 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  me — nothing 
the  matter  at  all." 

"And  I  must  say  you  look  it. 
And  so — if  the  question  is  not 
impertinent — why  in  the  world 
are  you  here1?" 

"  Everybody  must  be  somewhere 
— eh  ?  The  fact  is,  I'm  only  here 
to  make  an  inquiry  or  two.  Do 
you  happen  to  remember  a  certain 
Signer  Merrick,  who  was  at  Bari 
some  time  ago  ? " 

"Merrick?  Merrick?  No.  I 
do  not  know  the  name." 

"  Indeed  1  He  was  an  English- 
man  " 

"Ah,  I  begin  to  recall  him — 
let  me  see :  a  case  of  galloping 
consumption,  not  three  weeks  of 
life  in  him — a  very  uninteresting 
case  indeed.  I  presume  you  have 
to  do  with  his  affairs — you  want 
evidence  of  his  death?  of  its 
cause  ?  It  will  not  need  a  minute 
for  me  to  give  you  that,  signer." 

"  You  can  make  oath  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  death,  Dr  Oal6  ? " 

"  Assuredly.  As  strong  an  oath 
as  you  may  require." 

"  Ah — but — can  you  depose  that 
he  is  not  alive  1 " 

"  Bah !  I  remember  the  case 
now,  perfectly.  I  never  saw  his 

corpse " 

"Then  you  cannot  depose  that 
there  was  a  corpse  to  see?" 

"I  am  a  man  of  science.  I  do 
not  believe  in  miracles,  signer. 
That  man  was  doomed,  by  all 
medical  evidence,  to  die  within  a 
month  at  latest.  And  therefore 
it  stands  to  reason  that  he  is  now 
not  only  dead,  but  buried." 

"You  remember  poor  Merrick, 
doctor;    but    you    don't  seem  to 
remember  me,"  said  the  stranger. 
"You  have  been  a  patient  of 
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line  1     Pardon  me,  signer  ;  but  I 

so  many  in  the  year — 
"  Do  you  see  any  likeness  in  me 
anybody — to  poor  Merrick,  for 
example  1 " 

"  In  you — to  him  ?     Pardon  me, 
)ut  this  is  beginning  to  be  waste 
of   time.      He  was  a  poor  cada- 
verous wretch,  up  to  his   chin  in 
his  grave ;   you  are  fat,  florid — I 
should  say  a  life  in  a  hundred." 
"Would   you   mind   examining 
me,   all    the  same?      I  might   be 

wanting  to  insure  my  life 

"Then,  capperif  why  didn't 
you  say  so  before  ?  Of  course  I'll 
examine  you,  though  it  will  be  no 
more  than  a  form." 

Without  further  delay  he  went 
to  work  with  his  stethoscope,  and 
that  yet  more  perfect  instrument, 
his  own  ear. 

"Just  as  I  expected,"  said  he. 
"  And  yet  not  quite :  you  may 
have  had  lung  trouble  many  years 
ago,  but  you  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  so  sound  a  man  that,  if 
all  were  like  you,  we  doctors  should 
starve." 

"And  you'll  certify  that  Mer- 
rick is  dead,  and  that  I'm  alive 
and  well." 

"  With  pleasure,  signer." 
"Then — according  to  science — 
same  man   can  be  dead  and 
iive  at  once.     And  yet  you  don't 
ilieve  in  miracles.     I'm  Merrick. 
[e's  I,  and  I'm  he." 

"Pardon  me.  I  have  no  time 
Eor  joking,  signor.  I  have  other 

bients  waiting,  and " 

"It's  no  joke,  as  my  relations 
rill  find ! " 

"Really,"  interrupted  the  doc- 
>r,  impatiently,  "would  you  not 
ind  the   bishop  a  better   subject 
lan  a  physician  ?     This  is  not  the 
je  of  miracles." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  do  you  mean  to 
ty  that  I  don't  know  I'm   alive 
itter    than    you    do?      Perhaps 
rou'll   recognise   me  when   I   tell 


you  that  you  sent  me  to  eat  water- 
cresses  at  San  Giove.  Well,  I  ate 
them — lots  of  them — and  the  more 
I  ate,  the  better  I  grew.  It  was 
a  dull  miserable  place,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  eat  water-cresses. 
I've  been  eating  them  for  years. 
And  look  at  me  now  ! " 

"  Yes :  I  did  send  that  Signor 
Merrick  to  eat  water-cresses  at  San 
Giove,  that  is  true.  But  it  was 
only  because  he  had  to  die  some- 
where, and  he  might  just  as  well 
die  there  as  here." 

"Ah,  you  remember  now  !  Yes, 
I  eat,  I  drink,  I  sleep;  I  make 
up  for  lost  time.  I've  come  to  ask 
you  to  my  wedding,  to  the  pretti- 
est girl  in  Bari,  who  has  been  con- 
stant to  me  all  this  while.  I'm 
going  to  reward  her  with  seven 
thousand  sterling  a-year,  and  with 
myself,  which  is  better  still,  eh? 
Then,  when  I've  turned  into  waste- 
paper  my  fool  of  a  father's  fool  of 
a  will,  I'll  play  such  a  practical 
joke  on  those  poor  wretches  of  re- 
lations ;  I'll  have  such  a  game  with 
them  ;  they'll  grin  on  the  wrong 
side  of  their  ugly  faces  till  they 
starve  in  the  workhouse — the  cu- 
rate, and  the  half-pay  captain,  and 
the  daily  governess,  and  all — 

"  Yes ;  I  remember  you  perfect- 
ly —  now,"  said  Dr  Calo,  very 
quietly.  But  he  was  not  thinking 
of  the  curate,  or  of  the  captain,  or 
of  the  governess ;  he  was  not  think- 
ing even  of  Irene,  or  of  what  a 
brute  she  was  going  to  marry. 
He  was  thinking  of  those  water- 
cresses  -,  he  was  wondering  how 
Signor  Merrick  had  come  back 
from  death's-door. 

"Why,"  thought  he  to  himself, 
"  within  that  man's  body  must  be 
hidden  the  whole  secret  of  con- 
sumption,— its  cause,  its  history, 
its  cure.  It  was  no  mere  chance 
coincidence,  then,  which  brought 
him  and  me  together."  A  curious 
light  gathered  in  those  strange 
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eyes  of  his ;  but  he  felt  strangely 
calm  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
wonder.  "And — why,  he'll  be 
outliving  me,  and  I  shall  never 
know  !  .  .  .  Signor,  permit  me  to 
examine  you  just  a  moment  more." 
"I  am  interesting,  then,  after 
all?" 


"  So  interesting  that 


It  was  not  a  stethoscope  which 
Dr  Cal6  suddenly  presented  at 
his  patient,  and  not  at  the  chest, 
but  at  the  brain.  One  pistol-shot, 
and  Merrick  lay  at  the  doctor's 
feet  as  dead  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  years  ago. 


v. 


" .  .  .  And  now,  signori,"  ex- 
claimed Dr  Guido  Floriani,  the 
young  and  rising  advocate  whom 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  sum- 
moned from  Naples  to  defend  him 
from  the  charge  of  murder — "  and 
now,  signori,  I  scorn  to  rest  the 
defence  of  our  eminent  fellow- 
citizen  upon  any  common  grounds. 
I  will  not  insult  him,  or  science, 
or  intelligence  like  yours,  by 
suggesting  that  he  is  insane.  I 
call  no  witnesses :  what  could 
they  prove  more  than  I  can  de- 
clare 1  You  ask,  what  was  my 
client's  motive  for  that  deed  of 
which  he  stands  accused,  and 
which  he,  through  me,  scorns  to 
deny  1  Was  it  greed  of  money  ? 
No :  by  that  man's  death  he 
forfeited  a  fee  of  fifty  thou- 
sand lire.  Was  it  a  quarrel  ? 
There  was  no  pretence  of  a  quar- 
rel. What  quarrel  should  there 
be  between  patient  and  physician  1 
Was  it  the  jealousy  of  rival  lovers  1 
No !  My  client,  signori,  has  but 
one  mistress,  who  sits  far  above 
the  volcanoes  of  life,  cold  and  pure. 
Ah  !  we  have  it  now.  For  science' 
sake  he  slew  Alberto  Merrick — 
nay,  for  philanthropy's  sake,  for 
the  love  of  humankind, — of  you, 
signori,  and  of  those  who  are  dearer 
to  you  than  your  own  lives,  and  of 
generations  yet  unborn.  In  order 
that  science  might  learn  how  and 


why  Alberto  Merrick  lived,  it  was 
needful  that  Alberto  Merrick 
should  die.  Ah,  signori,  what  is 
one  life  for  the  sake  of  countless 
millions?  Who  would  not  die  a 
martyr  to  humanity?  Consump- 
tion is  a  scourge  :  Alberto  Merrick 
hid  its  secret  in  his  breast.  Only 
by  his  death  could  that  secret  of 
mortality  be  revealed.  Signori — 
I  do  not  appeal  to  you  on  my  knees 
for  mercy.  I  demand  the  triumph 
of  my  client  as  a  hero  of  science 
who  has  won  the  civic  crown." 

Guido  sat  down,  overcome,  like 
a  true  poet,  by  the  effect  of  his 
own  sophistry.  .  .  .  And  before 
he  had  recovered  from  the  glow, 
Dr  Cal6,  a  free  man,  grasped  his 
advocate  by  the  hand,  and  escaped 
from  the  applause  that  followed 
upon  surely  the  strangest  acquittal 
ever  won. 

What  became  of  him  I  no  more 
know  than  how  or  why  Albert 
Merrick  required  a  bullet  to  kill 
him.  But  as  every  year  the  chil- 
dren of  Irene  Floriani  receive  a 
parcel  of  presents  from  an  anony- 
mous donor,  despatched  from  what- 
ever region  in  the  world  happens 
to  be  at  the  time  the  most  noto- 
riously unhealthy,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  he  will  end  as  a  mar- 
tyr to  medicine  in  a  nobler  way 
than  by  the  guillotine. 
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CROWN   PRINCESS   STEPHANIE'S   '  LACROMA.' l 


IT  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  fashion  nowadays  for  royalty 
to  enter  the  lists  as  competitors 
for  literary  honours — royal  ladies, 
we  should  rather  say,  for  almost 
all  the  illustrious  names  which 
have  lately  appeared  in  connection 
with  memoirs  and  books  of  travel 
belong  to  the  gentler  sex.  To 
look  no  farther  than  home,  has 
not  our  gracious  Sovereign  been 
one  of  the  first  to  set  the  example, 
by  giving  us  the  charming  account 
of  her  Scottish  home  which  has 
been  so  widely  read  and  appreci- 
ated ?  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Rou- 
mania,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Carmen  Sylva,  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  rich  treasure  of 
legendary  folk-lore  of  her  adopted 
country;  while  Queen  Nathalie 
of  Servia,  less  happily  inspired  in 
drawing  aside  the  veil  which  should 
have  shrouded  the  pitiful  spectacle 
of  an  unfortunate  union  from  the 
staring  and  gaping  crowd,  has  but 
added  one  more  to  the  list  of  books 
which  had  better  have  remained 
unwritten.2 

No  such    reproach   can    be  ad- 
dressed to  the  graceful  little  mono- 
iph  just  issued  from  the  pen  of 

icr  Imperial  Highness  Crown  Prin- 
Widow  Stephanie  of  Austria ; 
id  all  true  lovers  of  nature,  who 
to  seek  out  untrodden  paths 
id  unfrequented  byways,  will  be 
itef ul  to  the  authoress  for  having 

lirected  their  attention  to  a  lovely 

)ut  hitherto  little  known  spot  on 

'ie  Dalmatian  coast. 


Crown  Princess  Stephanie,  widow 
of  the  late  Crown  Prince  Rudolf 
of  Austria,  whose  tragic  fate  cre- 
ated such  a  melancholy  sensation 
in  Europe  four  years  ago,  is  the 
second  daughter  of  the  present 
Belgian  king.  The  careful  educa- 
tion which  she  received  in  her 
father's  house,  and  which  has  made 
of  her  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
princesses  in  Europe,  was  further 
supplemented  by  her  union  with  a 
singularly  gifted  man.  The  late 
Prince  Rudolf's  intellectual  qual- 
ities were  universally  recognised, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  longer  life  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  render  no  unimportant 
literary  and  scientific  services  to 
his  country.  A  keen  sportsman, 
a  noteworthy  ornithologist,  and 
endowed  with  a  sensitive  eye  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  his  trav- 
elling and  sporting  reminiscences, 
which  are  written  in  lively  and 
attractive  fashion,  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  under  the 
title  of  '  Jagden  und  Beobacht- 
ungen'  (Kiinast,  Vienna).  His 
death  having  left  uncompleted  a 
larger  and  more  ambitious  work, 
entitled  '  Oestereich  Ungarn  in 
Wort  und  Bild,'  of  which  he  was 
the  patron  and  leading  spirit,  his 
widow  took  up  the  task,  and  de- 
voted herself  with  much  energy 
and  intelligence  to  the  work  of 
completing  the  book  according  to 
her  defunct  husband's  intention. 

The  present  occasion  is,  how- 
ever, the  first  on  which  the  Crown 


1  Lacroma.    By  Her  Imperial  Highness  Crown  Princess  Widow  Stephanie  of 
uistria.     With  Illustrations  by  the  K.K.  Marine  Painter,  A.  Perko.     Adolph 
Liinast :  Vienna,  1892. 

2  See  « Memoires  de  Nathalie  Reine  de  Serbie ' ;  also  the  novel  entitled  '  Le 
>i  Stasio  et  la  reine  Xenia ' — of  which,  if  not  the  actual  authoress,  her  Majesty 

ly  be  safely  affirmed  to  be  the  inspiring'spirit. 
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Princess  has  chosen  to  affix  her 
own  name  to  any  publication,  al- 
though it  is  well  known  that  some 
years  ago  she  wrote  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Orient  journey 
undertaken  with  her  husband  soon 
after  their  marriage,  and  which 
was  printed  for  strictly  private 
circulation  in  the  imperial  family. 
No  copy  of  this  first  literary  effort 
of  the  youthful  archduchess  having 
penetrated  to  the  outer  public,  the 
greater  was  therefore  the  general 
satisfaction  in  Vienna  when  it 
became  known  that  her  Imperial 
Highness's  second  production  was 
to  be  issued  in  a  popular  form,  so 
as  to  facilitate  its  entrance  to  all 
classes  of  society. 

The  book,  which  is  printed  and 
got  up  in  a  style  worthy  of  its 
authoress,  is  moreover  adorned  by 
numerous  illustrations  from  the 
pencil  of  a  well-known  artist,  who 
has  admirably  understood  how  to 
keep  pace  with  the  authoress's 
thoughts,  and  to  enhance  their 
interest  in  appropriate  fashion. 
The  first  engraving  on  the  title- 
page  shows  us  the  entrance  of  the 
ancient  Benedictine  abbey  on 
Lacroma,  serving  as  frame  for  the 
following  dedication : — 

"  May  I  succeed  in  arousing  the  in- 
terest and  attention  of  my  readers  for 
a  small  choice  spot  on  the  lovely  shores 
of  our  Fatherland  ! " 

After  this  unpretending  intro- 
duction the  writer  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  island  which  forms  the 
subject  of  her  little  monograph 
(an  island  so  tiny  as  to  have  no 
place  on  the  majority  of  maps)  in 
the  following  words: — 

"Beneath  the  bright  sunny  skies 
of  Naples,  richly  adorned  by  all  the 
charms  of  an  almost  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, opposite  to  the  old  venerable  city 
of  Eagusa,  there  rises  from  the  gentle 
waters  of  the  blue  Adriatic,  an  en- 
chanting island.  Lacroma  is  its  name, 


and  to  describe  it  the  object  of  these 
modest  pages. 

"  Beautifully  situated,  Lacroma  re- 
sembles an  evergreen  fairy  isle,  on 
which  justly  the  name  '  Pearl  of  the 
Adriatic '  may  be  bestowed.  The  eye, 
wherever  it  turns,  is  attracted  by 
picturesque  points  and  variegated 
pictures :  towards  the  south  there 
stretches  the  boundless  sea,  serenely 
blue,  its  little  foam-crested  wavelets 
bestrewn  with  silver  reflections.  An 
atmosphere  of  sublime  peace  pervades 
the  wide  water-surface,  in  splendid 
contrast  to  the  snow-clad  giants  of  the 
Czernagora,  the  solemn  sharply  jagged 
peaks  of  the  Montenegrin  mountain- 
range,  whose  steep  wildly  clefted  prec- 
ipices, reach  down  in  terraced  drops  to 
the  smiling  green  shores  of  the  Brenno 
Bay,  to  rise  again  yet  more  barren 
and  rugged,  but  dyed  in  brightest 
hues,  and  serve  as  background  to  the 
town  of  Eagusa. 

"  These  barren  rocks,  their  summits 
crowned  by  fortresses,  used  once  to 
be  covered  by  fine  oak  woods,  now 
vanished,  alas  !  The  massive  trunks 
had  to  yield  the  material  for  many  a 
stately  vessel  which,  in  the  middle 
ages,  ploughed  the  seas  under  the 
banner  of  the  republic  of  Eagusa, 
whose  present  Slav  name  of  '  Dubrow- 
nik '  (oak  forest)  is  derived  from  this 
circumstance. 

"  Here  the  shores  of  Greece  are  re- 
called to  our  memory  by  the  proud 
outlines  of  the  mountain-range ;  by  the 
clefted  ravines  which  drop  precipi- 
tously into  the  sea,  reflecting  their 
splendid  variegated  hues  in  the  brimy 
deep :  yonder  we  are  reminded  of 
the  Italian  coast,  which  has  found  a 
rival  here  ;  light-hued  country  villas 
grouped  about  the  hill-shoulder,  or, 
foliage-roofed,  crowding  down  to  the 
Riva,  stand  out  in  broad  relief  from 
the  surrounding  green  frame. 

"  Here  and  there  a  solitary  little 
church  peeps  out  from  the  shade  of 
laurel  and  olive  trees,  or  sad-coloured 
cypress,  and  broad-stemmed  chestnuts 
and  plantains,  rise  up  before  us.  In 
the  midst  of  this  hallowed,  so  richly 
dowered  nature,  lies  the  little  gem 
towards  which  our  attention  is  di- 
rected. 

"  The  island,  whose  superficial  area 
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embraces  76  hectares  (three-quarters 
of  a  square  kilometre),  divides  itself 
into  two  halves,  rising  northward  to 
a  considerable  mountain  overgrown 
by  olives  and  brushwood,  and  upon 
which  the  Fort  Royal  was  erected  ; 
on  the  other  half  we  find  the  pine 
grove,  the  park  and  the  old  abbey, 
situated  on  42°  37'  5"  latitude  and  18° 
7'  5"  longitude  east  of  Greenwich." 

After  describing  the  impression 
produced  on  the  stranger's  mind 
by  the  scenery  and  vegetation  of 
Lacroma,  Princess  Stephanie  goes 
on  to  relate  what  is  known  of  the 
island's  past  history,  and  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey,  which  for  many  years  held 
a  proud  and  influential  position 
in  those  parts.  It  was  in  the 
year  1023,  we  learn,  that,  a  raging 
fire  having  broken  out  at  Ragusa, 
which  threatened  to  reduce  the 
city  to  ashes,  the  inhabitants  made 
a  vow  to  St  Benedict,  whose  feast- 
day  this  happened  to  be,  to  build 
a  monastery  in  his  honour  if  he 
averted  the  catastrophe.  Their 
prayer  was  heard,  and  in  gratitude 
for  the  favour  an  abbey  was 
erected  on  the  tiny  islet  which 
faced  the  town.  The  convent  soon 
rose  to  distinction  and  wealth,  and 
many  were  the  illustrious  visitors 
— kings  and  princes- — from  the  ad- 
jacent lands  of  Servia  and  Bosnia 
who  pilgered  hither  for  prayer  or 
penance ;  many  also  the  rich  dona- 
tions bestowed  on  these  occasions. 

English  readers  may  care  to 
learn  that  King  Richard  of  the 
Lion  Heart  once  paid  an  involun- 
tary visit  to  the  island  of  Lacroma, 
when,  returning  home  from  the 
Holy  Land  in  1191,  after  the  third 
crusade  in  which  he  had  taken 
part,  he  was  surprised  by  a  violent 
storm  in  the  Adriatic.  According 
to  the  pious  custom  of  those  times, 
he  then  made  a  vow  to  raise 
a  church  where  his  foot  should 
first  touch  upon  firm  ground.  It 
was  on  Lacroma's  shore  that  the 


noble  crusader  found  safety ;  but 
as  the  island  was  already  provided 
with  a  place  of  worship,  and  it 
would  consequently  have  been 
rather  an  embarras  de  richesses  to  . 
erect  a  second  church  on  a  piece 
of  land  which  measured  scarcely  a 
square  kilometre  in  extent,  the 
citizens  of  Ragusa  begged  the 
monarch  to  bestow  the  intended 
donation  on  the  town  itself.  This 
arrangement  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Pope's  permission,  and  the  present 
cathedral  of  Ragusa,  which  is  still 
shown  to  strangers  as  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  place,  was  the  result 
of  this  incident. 

The  history  of  the  abbey  of  La- 
croma has,  however,  many  troubled 
episodes  to  record.  Pillaged  and 
sacked  in  1570  by  Turkish  pirates, 
it  was  devastated  anew  scarce  a 
century  later  by  a  stupendous 
earthquake,  which  had  likewise 
convulsed  the  mainland.  From 
this  time  dates  the  downfall  of  the 
abbey,  precipitated  by  the  conduct 
of  an  unscrupulous  abbot  who  was 
convicted  of  having  sold  a  valu- 
able painting  by  Rafael  Urbino 
belonging  to  the  church.  After 
long  and  fruitless  search  on  the  part 
of  the  senate  of  Ragusa,  a  painting, 
said  to  be  identical  with  that  which 
had  been  purloined,  was  discovered 
in  Italy,  and  brought  back  in 
triumph,  to  be  henceforth  hung  in 
the  cathedral,  where  it  may  still  be 
seen,  though  its  authenticity  as  a 
Rafael  has  been  frequently  called 
in  question. 

The  scandal  occasioned  by  these 
events  acted  injuriously  on  the 
repute  of  the  order,  which  be- 
gan to  sink  rapidly  in  honour 
and  consideration,  till  it  vanishes 
from  the  chronicles  of  Ragusa 
towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

When  the  community  had  died 
out,  the  island  was  sold  by  de- 
cision of  the  senate,  becoming  the 
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property  of  rich  citizens  of  Ragusa, 
who  made  use  of  the  soil  for  the 
purpose  of  vine  and  olive  culture. 

In  1859  a  fearful  catastrophe, 
which  took  place  hard  by  the 
shores  of  Lacroma,  was  the  means 
of  raising  the  island  to  a  new 
lease  of  prosperity.  It  was  during 
the  campaign,  when  the  Austrian 
war -brig  Triton,  stationed  op- 
posite Lacroma  in  order  to  guard 
the  port  of  Ragusa  from  French 
invasion,  suddenly  exploded  from 
some  cause  which  remained  un- 
known ;  and  from  the  floating 
wrecks  which  encumbered  the 
waters  might  be  heard  the  de- 
spairing death-cries  of  the  many 
victims  who  found  their  grave 
opposite  the  shores  of  the  island. 

Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximil- 
ian, better  known  to  our  genera- 
tion as  the  subsequent  unfortunate 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  who  then  com- 
manded the  Austrian  fleet,  hurried 
to  the  spot  on  receiving  news  of 
the  disaster,  in  order  to  assure 
himself  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  catastrophe,  to  pay  the 
last  honours  to  the  dead,  and  dis- 
pense assistance  and  consolation 
to  the  wounded.  A  cross,  on 
whose  base  are  engraved  the 
names  of  the  officers  and  sailors 
who  had  perished  in  the  explosion, 
was,  by  order  of  the  Archduke, 
erected  on  the  shore,  and  is  still 
known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the 
name  of  the  "Triton  Cross." 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  subsequent  Emperor  of 
Mexico  beheld  Lacroma ;  and  with 
fine  artistic  perception  quickly  re- 
cognising its  charms,  he  lost  no 
time  in  acquiring  the  possession 
of  the  island,  of  which  he  made 
a  gift  to  his  wife,  Archduchess 
Charlotte.  Under  her  intelligent 
direction  the  hitherto  neglected 
and  desolate  spot  was  quickly 
transformed  into  an  earthly  para- 
dise ;  while  out  of  the  old  abbey 


ruins  was  raised  an  enchanting 
house,  combining  the  idyllic  peace 
of  a  hermitage  with  all  the  com- 
forts of  civilisation. 

In  many  graceful  verses,  dating 
from  the  year  1860-62,  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  has  sung  the 
beauties  of  his  Adriatic  home. 

After  Maximilian's  tragic  death 
the  island  passed  into  other  hands, 
till,  likewise  attracted  by  its  sin- 
gular charm,  Crown  Prince  Ru- 
dolf became  its  possessor,  and, 
without  materially  altering  the 
interior  of  the  castle,  enlarged  it 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  wing. 

The  death  of  the  Austrian  Crown 
Prince  marks  the  last  stage  in  the 
history  of  Lacroma  up  to  the 
present  date,  as,  owing  to  the 
munificence  of  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  the  island  has  now 
been  bestowed  upon  the  Domini- 
cans. Thus,  after  the  fluctuating 
fates  of  over  eight  centuries,  La- 
croma has  been  restored  to  its  orig- 
inal destination  by  becoming  once 
more  the  home  of  a  religious  order. 
The  authoress  goes  on  minutely  to 
describe  the  interior  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  castle,  where  she  her- 
self spent  many  bright  days  during 
the  early  years  of  her  marriage. 

In  the  first  storey  a  double  row 
of  seventeen  chambers,  serving 
formerly  as  cells  to  the  community, 
opens  on  to  a  long  broad  corridor. 
Furniture  and  decoration  were 
simple  and  unpretentious  in  style, 
the  whitewashed  walls  being  most- 
ly adorned  by  photographs,  water- 
colour  drawings,  and  good  engrav- 
ings. Over  almost  each  door  some 
appropriate  motto  had  found  place, 
as  for  instance  the  following  : — 

"  Where  love  and  peace  the  household 
rule, 

There  dwells  th'  Almighty's  blessing  ; 
But  there  where  feud  and  strife  prevail, 

The  devil's  never  missing." 

"  Use  thine  eyes — of  speech  beware, 
If  thou  wouldst  live  free  of  care." 
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Over  the  entrance  to  a  large 
hall,  formerly  the  monks'  refectory, 
may  be  read  this  inscription  : — 

"  We  build  our  houses  fast  and  high, 
And  are  but  strangers  there, 

Yet  where  for  ever  we  shall  dwell, 
To  build  we  take  no  care." 

Also  the  Latin  motto — 

"  Concordia  res  parvse  crescunt, 
Discordia  maximoe  dilabuntur  " — 

stands  above  the  entrance  to  the 
cross-passage. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  chiefly 
taken  up  in  describing  the  beau- 
ties of  the  island,  the  authoress 
displaying  special  interest  and 
comprehension  for  the  vegetation 
of  Lacroma,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  passage  : — 

"From  the  house  a  narrow  path 
leads  us  into  a  splendid  green  forest 
of  Pinus  pinea,  Pinus  maritima,  Pinus 
halepensis,  and  Quercus  sempervirens, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  luxuriant 
growth,  is  the  pride  of  this  richly 
dowered  island.  Beautiful  walks  wind 
in  and  out  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
Evergreen  oaks,  strawberry  shrubs  as 
high  as  trees,  calm  myrtles,  solemn 
cypresses,  long  -  leaved  eucalyptus 
trees,  strange  gloomy  araucarias, 
graceful  palms  of  various  sorts,  alter- 
nate with  pistachios,  agaves,  magno- 
lias, bushy  laurels,  olives  whose 
stems  have  assumed  the  quaintest 
outlines,  and  whose  silver-grey  leaves 
quiver  in  each  sea-breeze.  Betwixt 
heather,  ferns,  moss,  and  modestly 
shrouded  violets,  fantastic  garlands  of 
creeper  -  plants  are  climbing  about. 
Roses,  mimosas,  and  glycenias  have 
scaled  the  tree-summits,  and  shine 
among  the  branches,  whence  they 
burst  forth  in  a  flowery  cascade,  or, 
as  in  a  virgin  forest,  they  have  en- 
folded boughs  and  stem  in  their  stif- 
ling embrace.' 

After  describing  various  other 
spots  on  the  island,  such  as  the 
Mare  Morto,  the  Arco  Naturale, 
<fcc.,  the  authoress  dwells  with  par- 
ticular interest  upon  a  large  cavern 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  island, 


whence  the  wanderer  who  takes 
refuge  there  from  a  storm  may 
chance  to  witness  one  of  the 
most  sublime  spectacles  which 
unchained  nature  can  offer.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  Prin- 
cess Stephanie's  own  words,  de- 
scriptive of  the  scene  : — 

u  Glowing  hot  the  sun  beats  down 
on  the  waters.  The  atmosphere  is 
sultry  and  oppressive.  .  .  .  The  sky, 
just  now  so  clear  and  limpid,  has 
darkened.  Heavy  leaden  clouds  are 
massed  against  the  horizon,  whence 
they  rise  up  gloomy  and  threatening. 
The  sea,  anon  so  vividly  blue,  has  lost 
its  colour,  and  surges  up  and  down  in 
long-drawn,  grey -green,  heavy  billows. 
Soon  the  sky  is  completely  obscured 
by  cloud  ^mountains,  .  .  .  traversed 
once  more  by  the  pale  shimmer  of  a 
last  fugitive  sunbeam.  The  air  begins 
to  reverberate  with  strange  whistling, 
rushing,  roaring  sounds ;  from  the 
distance  there  come  the  first  notes  of 
grumbling,  far-off  thunder ;  .  .  .  ever 
nearer  they  come,  striking  with  ever- 
growing distinctness  on  the  ear.  The 
first  lightning  -  stroke  flashes  down, 
followed  up  by  a  loud  thunder-peal, 
echoing  far  and  wide  :  nature's  great 
drama  has  begun. 

"  Howling  and  hissing,  ^Eolus  over- 
rides land  and  water  with  redoubled 
fury.  Flash  upon  flash  quivers  out 
from  the  dark  abyss  overhead.  .  .  . 
A  ray  of  forked  lightning  now  swoops 
down  into  the  rebellious  element, 
which  rears  up  aloft  in  awful  power 
and  majesty. 

"A  scene  of  wild  overpowering 
beauty  !  Spellbound  we  gaze  upon  the 
roaring  sea,  with  the  ears  drinking  in 
every  tone  of  the  wild  sea-chant  which 
rises  up  to  us  from  out  the  stormy 
waves.  .  .  .  Heavy  billows  roll  in, 
veritable  water  mountains  and  valleys, 
encircled  by  fluttering  and  shrieking 
sea-gulls.  The  billow-crests  are  bor 
dered  by  streaks  of  dancing  white 
foam.  In  frenzied  passion  they  reach 
the  coast,  to  shatter  there  in  wild 
breakers  against  the  rocky  cliffs,  and 
overscour  the  stones  far  on  to  the  beach 
— even  to  the  interior  of  the  island. 

There  is  both  vigour  and  move- 
ment in  the  aforegoing  picture, 
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which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to 
confute  the  author's  over -modest 
estimate  of  her  own  talent,  ex- 
pressed in  more  than  one  passage 
of  the  book ;  and  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  hope 
that  Princess  Stephanie's  first 
literary  publication  may  not  be 
her  last,  and  that  she  may  yet 
give  us  the  opportunity  of  admir- 
ing her  delicate  appreciation  of  the 
charms  of  nature  by  further  re- 
producing some  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful scenes  she  has  visited  of  late 
years. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  the  author's  own 
parting  words,  which  give  us  the 
clue  to  her  praiseworthy  intention 
in  compiling  this  little  work. 

"  And  now,  dear  reader,  when  re- 
turning autumn  makes  you  shiver  in 
the  bleak  north  winds,  when  the 


earth  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
when  the  sky  is  overhung  with  heavy 
clouds,  when  an  irresistible  longing 
draws  you  towards  the  mild  sunny 
south,  do  not  forget  that  for  beauty 
and  charm  our  own  shores  are  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  Italy's  much  vaunted 
coasts !  Turn  your  steps  towards 
yonder  little  isle,  with  its  melodious 
and  poetical-sounding  name  !  Wan- 
der hither  with  zest  and  pleasure, 
and  you  will  learn  to  comprehend 
the  following  lines  from  the  gifted 
pen  of  the  nature-loving  prince,1  and 
with  him  exclaim — 

'  Ja  schemes  Eiland  sei  gegriisst, 

Wo  Aller  lebt  in  stiller  Wonne, 
Das  frische  Meer  das  Ufer  Kusst, 
Belebend  scheint  die  goldene  Sonne.' 

1  All  hail  to  thee,  my  bonny  isle, 
Where  peace  and  joy  have  made  a  home 

Lit  up  by  sumbeams'  golden  smile — 
Thy  shores  caressed  by  ocean  foam.' " 

E.  (DE  LASZOWSKA)  GERARD. 


1  The  late  Emperor  Maximilian. 
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ENGROSSED  as  Great  Britain  is  at 
present  in  weighty  home  interests, 
the  serious  news  from  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  has  been  grave  enough  to 
draw  aside  attention  to  her  African 
aims,  and  to  excite  a  feeling  of  deep 
anxiety  as  to  the  future  of  prospects 
which,  but  a  little  before,  had  been 
accepted  as  full  of  hope  and  promise. 
Unexpectedly,  and  without  warn- 
ing, we  find  ourselves  arraigned  by 
many  of  the  French  and  a  portion 
of  the  German  press  for  a  grievous 
breach  of  international  concord,  for 
a  violation  of  our  boasted  principles 
of  impartial  religious  toleration, 
and  for  violent  and  aggressive  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  officers  and 
representatives.  The  clamour  is 
all  the  more  disquieting  that  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  country 
we  cannot  immediately  refute  it  by 
a  plain  statement  of  facts,  and  be- 
cause, even  among  ourselves,  there 
may  be  found  a  party  liable  to  be 
swayed  by  an  obviously  one  -  sided 
story.  In  spite  of  Khartoum  and 
melancholy  lessons,  the  policy 
"  scuttle "  may  still  have  its 
ipporters;  and  it  is  to  avoid  all 
risk  of  another  Gordon  tragedy  that 
think  it  desirable  that  as  much 
Light  as  we  have  should  be  thrown 
the  situation  at  Uganda,  until 
le  arrival  of  further  details,  which 
ill  probably  set  the  mind  of  the 
mntry  at  rest. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  the 
iterest  which  recent  events  have 
)used  in  this  country  concerning 
Tganda  is  more  likely  to  increase 
to  diminish,  and  expecting  as 
may  that  it  will  gain  promo - 
)n  at  the  hustings  very  soon  into 
"question,"  it  may  be  as  well  to 
itch  it  here  and  there  from  vari- 
standpoints,  and  in   different 
;hts,  to  see  exactly  what  are  its 
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bearings,  and  how  it  looms  on  the 
horizon. 

This  country  has  a  good  title  to 
Uganda  as  things  African  go.  First 
reached  by  two  British  officers — 
Captains  Speke  and  Grant  —  in 
1861,  their  enforced  detention  at 
M'tesa's  court  enabled  them  to 
bring  home  details  for  us  concern- 
ing a  people  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  African  races. 
M'tesa  himself  evinced  a  strong 
desire  to  be  brought  into  closer 
relationship  with  a  nation  which, 
judged  by  the  specimens  who  were 
visiting  him,  must  be  worth  know- 
ing indeed.  So  things  went  on  for 
a  time,  and  it  was  not  till  1874  that 
an  officer  of  General  Gordon's  staff 
again  revived  the  king's  interest  in 
our  countrymen.  It  served  to  keep 
alive  a  small  spark  of  hope,  which 
finally  burst  into  flame  when  Mr 
Stanley  (who  will  at  all  events  per- 
mit me  to  call  him  very  much  one 
of  us  now)  reached  the  king  of  the 
Baganda,  and  once  more  carefully 
took  the  measure  of  his  inclinations. 
The  result  of  Mr  Stanley's  descrip- 
tions was  to  set  the  machinery  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
motion  at  once;  and  on  the  30th 
of  June  1877,  a  first  instalment  of 
teachers  reached  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  began  a  work  which, 
though  confronted  by  extreme 
difficulty  and  danger,  has  never 


It  is  very  necessary  to  hold  both 
date  and  event  securely  in  one's 
memory.  Whatever  notions  con- 
cerning European  civilisation  and 
Christianity  were  fixing  them- 
selves on  the  minds  of  M'tesa  and 
his  people  were  directly  and  en- 
tirely due  to  the  presence  of  these 
good  men,  who  were  thus  first  in 
the  field. 
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On  the  21st  February  1879— 
that  is,  a  year  and  eight  months 
afterwards — the  Roman  Catholics 
entered  upon  the  scene,  represented 
by  Pere  Lourdel  and  his  party. 
From  that  moment  trouble  began. 
Given  two  bands  of  men  full  of 
enthusiasm,  but  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other  upon  points 
which,  even  in  Europe,  are  capable 
from  time  to  time  of  exposing  lines 
of  cleavage  in  society  which  other- 
wise would  never  be  detected, — 
add  to  this  a  climate  in  which  ex- 
haustion frequently  removes  the 
"  governour  "  from  the  mechanism 
of  common-sense,  and  you  have  a 
whizz  and  whir  of  nerves  and  brains, 
grit  drawn  into  bearings,  and  gene- 
ral mischief  everywhere. 

In  this  particular  case  you  have 
only  to  encircle  the  disputants  with 
an  astonished  horde  of  savages,  head- 
ed by  a  disappointed  and  petulant 
tyrant,  and  then  there  is  half  the 
story  of  Uganda's  trouble  told  ! 

It  is  open  to  every  one  to  form 
his  own  opinion  upon  the  entry  of 
the  French  Jesuits  into  other  men's 
labours.  They  had  the  greater  part 
of  Africa  to  choose  from  if  they  were 
in  search  of  a  new  field.  Quite 
certain  it  is  that  from  the  moment 
of  their  arrival  all  was  confusion 
and  intrigue.  Their  first  act  was  to 
repudiate  the  Christianity  which 
had  been  taught  to  M'tesa,  and  to 
his  great  perplexity. 

This  brings  us  to  look  upon  the 
Eoman  Catholic  propaganda  in 
Central  Africa,  and  we  see  at  a 
glance  that  it  has  very  special 
features,  and  is  exceedingly  com- 
prehensive. 

As  missionary  matters  are  in- 
separable from  our  Uganda  dilemma 
— and  will  be  —  the  opportunity 
may  be  a  favourable  one  to  take 
note  of  the  various  methods  of 
attaining  a  common  object.  To  do 
this,  it  is  better  to  be  sure  that  we 
have  a  correct  idea  of  the  raw 


material  to  ,be  treated.  Machinery 
that  will  dress  silk  to  perfection 
may  require  considerable  alterations 
if  it  has  to  weave  sacking. 

There  is  a  singular  characteristic 
amongst  all  the  African  races  which 
is  never  sufficiently  kept  in  view  by 
those  who  busy  themselves  with  the 
people,  whether  it  be  in  order  to  take 
aid  to  them  or  to  draw  from  them 
advantage  and  profit,  and  it  is  this  : 
the  African  has  a  fascination  for 
brutal  tyranny.  _ 

Whether  this  be  part  of  the  old 
inheritance  from  Ham,  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  your  African,  and 
visible  enough  to  those  who  study 
him.  Just  as  bees  in  their  singular 
ways  can  raise  up  queens  to  order 
out  of  the  common  stock,  so  is  it 
always  possible,  as  occasion  requires, 
for  these  unfortunate  nations  to 
evolve  from  their  midst,  kings  whose 
very  thrones  depend  upon  their 
activity  in  working  a  spell  day  and 
night,  which  may  be  called  a  "swift- 
ness to  shed  blood."  We  learn  our 
history  by  our  little  wars,  and  the 
reader  will  recall  what  he  heard  of 
King  Theodore's  reign  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  he  will  remember  that 
the  pitch  of  discipline  which  the 
Kaffir  troops  of  Cetewayo  attained 
to,  was  the  outcome  of  previous 
reigns,  in  which  Chaka,  Dingaan, 
and  M'panda  would  cast  whole 
regiments  into  absolute  annihilation 
with  as  little  compunction  as  a  boy 
will  throw  stones  into  the  sea. 
The  horrors  which  defile  the  land 
of  Dahomey  are  too  revolting  to 
dwell  upon ;  and  even  now,  in  spite 
of  our  dash  in  amongst  them,  the 
Ashantees  are  not  exactly  the  people 
amongst  whom  to  establish  a  life 
insurance  office.  M'tesa,  when 
Speke  and  Grant  found  him,  was  as 
bad  as  the  rest.  The  refinements 
of  his  tortures,  the  trembling  he  set 
up  in  every  soul,  are  well  recorded 
by  Speke  and  Grant.  To  cut  women 
to  pieces  by  knives  made  of  reeds, 
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whilst  care  was  taken  to  prolong 
their  gradual  dismemberment  by 
special  feeding,  formed  suggestive 
modes  of  producing  anguish,  which 
his  able  successor  (in  this  line)  has 
been  quick  to  improve  upon. 
Strange  as  it  may  be  to  say  so, 
there  is  but  one  conclusion  to  come 
to — look  where  you  will  in  Africa 
— and  it  is  this  :  the  people  like  this 
sort  of  thing !  Eut  whether  it  is 
right  to  let  this  sort  of  thing  go  on 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  close 
to  our  own  doors,  is  a  different 
matter.  Some  think  not.  What  is 
more,  they  are  prepared  to  back 
their  opinions  with  their  purses. 
One  result  is,  that  you  have  the 
other  half  of  Uganda's  trouble  be- 
fore you.  But  most  new  births  are 
attended  with  grievous  throes,  and 
we  certainly  don't  find  an  exception 
here.  All  that  is  needed  is  time, 
and  a  determination  to  uphold  men 
like  Gordon  and  Lugard  till  the 
transition  is  accomplished.  There 
is  the  savage's  infatuation  for  being 
ruled  by  a  strong  hand.  Well,  then, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  merciful, 
turn  it  to  good  account.  Place  a 
strong  but  kind  hand  over  him ; 
introduce  just  laws,  and  rigorously 
enforce  them.  Substitute  upright 
judgment  for  the  witch-doctor  and 
the  executioner's  ever  -  gleaming 
chopper,  and  you  may  rest  well 
assured  that  England — represented 
ither  by  the  chartered  Company 
the  individual — has  been  true  to 
trust  imposed  upon  her  as  a 
nerative  leaven. 

Respecting  this  awful  phenome- 
n — for  the  African's  worship  of 
tyranny  amounts  to  this — one  has 
not  mentioned  the  traffic  in  human 
beings,  which,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  white  man,  would  not 
know  a  broken  link  between  "the 
pe  and  Cairo." 

Projected  either  by  the  subscrip- 
n  list  of  the  Missionary  Society  or 
e  discipline  of  the  Jesuit  College, 
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the  missionary  drops  down  into  this 
state  of  things  ! 

Take  the  first  type  of  evangelist : 
his  perplexity  is  profound.  All  the 
horrors  of  a  slave-raid  are  upon  him. 
Villages  are  burning  around  him, 
women  and  children  are  sorted  out 
from  amidst  the  carcasses  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers.  What  life 
is  left  in  them  is  worth  so  many 
dollars  on  the  coast.  Poor  crouch- 
ing waifs  and  strays  creep  to  him 
as  he  tosses  on  his  bed  in  his  first 
fever.  They  tell  him  that  their 
enemies  dread  him,  and  if  he  will 
only  rally  them,  their  destroyers 
will  decamp.  They  add  this — and 
he  feels  it  to  be  rather  an  awkward 
argument — viz.,  that  at  this  rate  he 
will  soon  be  without  any  one  to 
teach ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  will 
but  ensure  to  them  the  peace  which 
it  is  in  his  power  to  bring  about, 
they  will  only  be  too  glad  to  listen 
to  the  rest  of  his  story  about  good- 
will towards  men. 

In  a  can't-stand-this-sort-of-thing 
way,  with  British  blood  up,  quinine, 
rifle  and  all,  it  is  "hands  off"  the 
next  moment  with  the  slave-dealer. 
Then  the  land  has  peace  so  long  as 
your  muscular  Christian  is  there. 
But  the  grave  censure  comes  from 
home,  where  the  elect  are  scandal- 
ised. His  recall  is  delicately  ar- 
ranged, and  darkness  comes  down 
once  more  upon  the  land.  The 
above  is  drawn  pretty  much  upon 
the  lines  of  a  real  episode  in  African 
missionary  life. 

In  rather  a  different  form  the 
same  difficulty  has  cropped  up  in 
Uganda.  It  is  not  always  that  mis- 
sionaries can  sever  themselves  en- 
tirely from  political  surroundings 
in  Africa.  It  is  not  always  right 
to  stand  aside  and  hold  the  tongue 
when  blood  flows  like  water,  and  the 
wail  of  the  about-to-be-slaughtered 
is  in  the  air  day  and  night.  The 
position  of  the  missionary  in  Africa 
is  totally  different  from  what  it  is  in 
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India  and  China  for  instance ;  "but 
folks  won't  see  it  in  that  light. 
The  consequence  is  that  men  on 
the  spot  are  apt  to  devise  special 
means  to  meet  special  needs,  and 
my  own  hope  is  that  this  common- 
sense  view  will  yet  prevail,  and  lead 
to  practical  treatment  of  a  more  def- 
inite kind.  I  may  add  that  this 
hope  first  took  root  in  an  African 
slave-preserve,  and  not  in  an  Eng- 
lish arm-chair. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  suggested 
that  in  those  parts  of  Africa  which 
were  harried  by  such  barbarities, 
it  were  better  to  raise  up  civilising 
centres.  The  exact  idea  was  this. 
Erect  walls  round  a  village,  and 
make  it  impregnable  to  savage  war- 
fare. Place  missionaries  there,  and 
add  to  them  a  staff  of  laymen,  to 
guarantee  to  all  comers  peace  and 
security  in  return  for  obedience  to 
set  rules  connected  with  order  and 
sanitation — "cities  of  refuge,"  in 
fact.  Now  the  French  have  sub- 
sequently done  this  on  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  far  be  it  from  me  to 
condemn  such  a  method  of  pro- 
tecting life  in  the  midst  of  tribes 
scattered  and  peeled  by  the  slave- 
trade.  But  there  is  a  heavy  in- 
dictment against  the  French  Fathers 
— not  only  with  respect  to  their 
establishment  on  the  shores  of 
Tanganyika,  but  also  in  the  land 
particularly  under  observation. 

As  it  will  eventually  come  prom- 
inently to  the  front,  it  is  as  well 
to  state  the  case  as  it  lies  against 
the  Jesuits.  They  are  in  a  word 
encouraging  the  slave-trade  to  a 
vast  extent.  It  was  reported  years 
ago  from  Zanzibar  that  not  only 
were  the  Jesuits  large  buyers  of 
boys  whom  the  slave-traders 
brought  to  them  to  sell,  but  this 
was  followed  up  by  an  appeal  from 
Africa  for  funds  to  carry  out  these 
operations.  They  had  been  hither- 
to "  angling,"  as  it  were  (to  put  it 
their  way) ;  only  give  them  money 


sufficient,  and  they   would   sweep 
converts  in  with  the  "  net." 

The  reader  will  at  once  see  the 
extreme  danger  of  this  proceeding. 
Once  establish  a  ready-money  mart 
for  young  slaves  in  lands  infested 
by  men  like  Tippoo-tippoo  and  the 
fiends  over  whom  he  holds  more  or 
less  sway,  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  demands  of  the  Jes- 
uits will  be  promptly  met. 

Once  purchased  and  placed,  for 
example,  under  the  strong  wing  of 
a  Captain  Joubert  on  Tanganyika 
— once  baptised,  clothed,  fed,  and 
instructed  within  the  walls  of  the 
fort  by  the  White  Fathers,  the  child 
is  no  doubt  in  better  plight  than 
when  the  probability  hung  over  it 
of  being  devoured  by  Manyuema 
cannibals  in  the  interior,  or  being 
smuggled  out  to  Zanzibar  or 
Pemba.  But  this  is  only  one 
and  the  favourable  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. To  pass  to  the  other,  we 
have  to  witness  the  scenes  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  collection 
of  these  children.  The  boy  is  safe, 
because  he  has  been  worth,  and 
has  actually  fetched,  say,  10  dol- 
lars. But  his  father  has  been  shot 
down  with  a  rifle  because  he  drew 
an  arrow  to  try  and  retain  his 
child  ;  and  his  village  is  burnt  as  a 
matter  of  course — pour  encourager 
les  autres — when  next  they  dare  to 
put  in  their  say  against  the  slave- 
traders'  methods  of  collecting  for 
the  White  Fathers'  market ! 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  was  quick  to 
see  this  amazing  danger  when  it 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Committee — amongst  whose  mem- 
bers, by  the  by,  the  late  Cardinal 
Manning  sat  at  the  time. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  address  given  in  Saint  Sulpice 
before  the  Conference  upon  African 
Slave-Trade  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
in  1888  :— 

"  But  what  are  the  practical  means, 
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very  dear  brethren,  by  which  to 
combat  African  slavery  ?  The  first 
— but  it  would  remain  insufficient 
because  it,  by  itself,  could  not  save 
so  many  millions  of  human  beings — 
is  charity.  It  incurs  amongst  others 
one  peril.  To  attempt  to  buy  back 
all  the  slaves,  and  to  announce  the 
intention  of  so  doing,  would  be  to 
kindle  fresh  greed  in  the  agents,  and 
would  induce  them  to  multiply  their 
captures.  But  if  one  cannot  and  must 
not  go  to  such  lengths  as  these,  and 
if,  as  we  shall  see,  Leo  XIII.  signifies 
to  us  a  more  efficacious  remedy,  who 
should  say  that  a  missionary,  finding 
on  his  path  one  of  these  unhappy 
creatures,  ought  not  to  endeavour  to 
relieve  his  sufferings,  as  did  the 
Samaritan  in  the  Gospel,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  release  him  from  his  sad  lot 
by  paying  his  ransom  ? "  l 

As  events  develop,  one  is  very 
much  inclined  to  suspect  that  these 
"  netted "  converts  will  suddenly 
appear  as  French  subjects;  and 
then  we  shall  have  work  indeed 
for  international  jurists,  and  those 
political  landscape-gardeners  who 
have  so  prettily  arranged  spheres 
of  influence  in  Africa,  with  plots 
on  which  some  uncommonly  thorny 
plants  are  sure  to  grow  as  a  first 
crop,  and  particularly  near  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza.  The  Paris  corres- 
pondent of  the  '  Times '  reports,  on 
the  3d  of  June,  that  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Peres  Blancs  ex- 
presses a  belief  "that  about  200 
young  slaves  who  had  been  re- 
chased  have  been  seized  (in 

ganda)  by  the  "Protestants,"  and 
,t  one  of  them  had  been  killed." 


The  word  which  is  italicised  bears  its 
own  significance  in  this  connection. 

To  go  back  for  a  moment,  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  favour  an 
idea  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
hit  upon  the  only  means  of  Chris- 
tianising Africans  in  their  slavery- 
distracted  wilds  by  introducing  a 
system  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
quite  apart  from  the  detestable 
slave-buying  transaction  alluded  to : 
this  is  far  from  the  case. 

Roughly  setting  it  out  as  a  thirty 
years'  trial,  the  various  working 
plans  of  the  different  Missionary 
Societies  may  be  fairly  judged  by 
results.  We  will  group  them  thus. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  can 
point  to  a  work  in  Uganda  in 
which  clergy,  medical  men,  and 
mechanics  have  worked  side  by 
side.  No  man,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  has  produced  such  an  effect  as 
Mr  Mackay  during  the  career  of 
the  Society  in  Uganda.  But  it  was 
his  ambidextrous  nature,  in  con- 
junction with  his  devotion,  which 
raised  him  to  be  the  instrument  he 
was  in  God's  hands  to  weld  such  a 
faith  to  the  souls  of  the  Waganda 
that,  when  the  stress  came,  not  a 
link  gave  way.  How  his  converts 
submitted  to  martyrdom  under  the 
bloodthirsty  hand  of  that  very 
fiend  M'wanga  (the  present  puppet 
of  the  Jesuits)  is  a  tale  which  takes 
us  straight  back  to  the  earliest 
persecutions  of  Christ's  Church,  if 
we  wish  to  match  it  in  its  details 
of  cruelty  on  the  one  hand  and 
staunchness  on  the  other. 


1  "Mais  quels  sont,  mes  tres  chers  freres,  les  moyens  pratiques  de  combattre 
lavage  africain  ?  Le  premier,  mais  il  restera  insuffisant,  parce  qu'il  ne  peut 

.uver  a  lui  seul  tant  de  millions  de  creatures  humaines :  c'est  la  charite".  II 
renferme  d'ailleurs  un  peril.  Tenter  de  racheter  tous  les  esclaves  et  en  annoncer 
1'intention,  serait  allumer  des  cupidity's  nouvelles  chez  les  exploiteurs  et  les  porter 
a  multiplier  leurs  captures.  Mais  si  1'on  ne  peut  ni  ne  doit  aller  j  usque  la  et  si 
Le'on  XIII.  nous  signale,  comme  nous  le  verrons,  un  remede  plus  efficace,  que 
pourrait  dire  qu'un  missionaire  trouvant  sur  son  chemin  quelqu'une  de  ces 
malheureuses  creatures,  ne  doive  pas,  comme  le  Samaritain  de  PEvangile, 
chercher  &  soulager  ses  souffrances,  et,  s'il  le  peut,  &  la  soustraire  a  son  triste  sort 
en  payant  sa  ran9on  ?  " 
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And  the  Eomanists  have  pro- 
duced a  great  impression.  We 
glean  from  Mrs  Moir's  account  of 
Tanganyika  doings  that  "the  priests 
do  not  teach  many  of  the  natives 
to  read,  but  rather  encourage  them 
in  industrial  occupations.  One 
station  has  1000  church-goers. 
Two  Protestant  missionaries  said, 
'Don't  be  surprised  if  some  time 
you  find  the  whole  shores  of  Tan- 
ganyika Eoman  Catholic.'"  But 
of  course,  the  questionable  means 
alluded  to  above  is  in  full  operation 
here. 

When  we  review,  as  next  in 
geographical  order,  the  efforts  of  the 
two  Scots  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  Nyassaland,  different  methods 
again  meet  the  eye ;  and  in  each 
case  they  are  crowned  with  glorious 
success.  But  here  accessories  are 
wisely  adapted  to  circumstances. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  evangelists 
are  trained  medical  men,  whose  skill 
is  lavishly  available  amongst  the 
tribes  in  all  directions,  who  are 
thus  doubly  blessed  by  their 
presence  and  very  properly  drawn 
nearer  to  the  various  stations.  So 
carefully  have  the  natives  been 
trained,  too,  by  skilled  mechanics, 
that  the  Rev.  Clement  Scott,  of 
Blantyre,  can  point  to  an  edifice 
constructed  by  natives  that  might 
take  a  high  place  amongst  English 
churches.  The  Eev.  Dr  Laws, 
M.D.,  at  Bandawe,  can  boast  of  a 
medical  practice  enough  to  make  all 
Harley  Street  envious — that  is  to 
say,  if  name,  influence,  fame,  and 
thankfulness  be  greater  desiderata 
than  hard  guineas.  The  Universities' 
(Church  of  England)  Mission  works 
in  edifying  harmony  with  these 
men  upon  the  lake  and  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  But  here 
teaching  and  preaching  are  alone 
relied  upon.  The  quality  of  the 
work  is  all  that  can  possibly  be 
desired ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  influence  of 


the  Scots  Missions  in  the  land  is 
what  a  wave  is  to  a  ripple  in  com- 
parison, when  one  observes  the 
results  of  many  years'  trial. 

And  this  leads  one  to  remark 
that  the  initial  mistake  of  the  Im- 
perial British  East  African  Com- 
pany has  been  of  a  cognate  de- 
scription. It  has  been  assumed 
that  successful  Indian  plans  would 
serve  very  well  as  patterns  in  cut- 
ting out  African  projects.  As  wise 
would  it  be  to  start  a  missionary 
enterprise  on  the  lines  suggested, 
say,  by  the  head  of  the  Delhi 
Mission,  instead  of  drawing  upon 
the  special  knowledge  of  a  man 
like  Dr  Laws,  who  in  turn  has  but 
elaborated  the  designs  of  Living- 
stone himself — the  wisest  man  who 
ever  entered  the  African  wilderness. 

The  presence  of  Captain  Lugard 
and  his  staff  in  Uganda  is  but 
a  corollary  of  the  work  done  by 
British  and  Erench  missionaries. 
The  difficulties  which  beset  them 
are  of  the  gravest  order.  As  to 
the  latest  complications  which  have 
arisen,  those  only  who  have  the 
Uganda  despatches  in  hand  are 
competent  to  treat  upon  them. 
Certain  it  is  that  Lugard's  letters 
are  not  in  the  possession  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  written  !  So  it  is 
left  to  us  to  pick  out  as  much  as 
we  can  from  between  the  lines  of 
exultation  which  meet  the  eye  in 
the  baser  sort  of  Erench  and  Ger- 
man newspapers.  That  the  better 
informed  journals  should  enter  a 
dignified  protest  against  the  trans- 
parent accusations  laid  against 
Lugard,  was  only  to  be  expected. 

A  palpable  attempt  is  being 
made  to  unite  German  and  French 
sentiment  against  this  country. 
As  far  as  France  is  concerned  in 
this  escapade,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  she  reckons  without  her 
host.  Let  us,  however,  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  When  the 
scramble  for  East  Africa  took  place, 
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was  the  fashion  here  to  give  way 
unmitigated  abuse  of  Germany 
all  her  African  ways.  It  is  not 
natural  to  imagine  that  this  must 
ill  be  rankling  in  the  hearts  of 
e  Germans  in  Africa,  to  whom  it 
ould  be  a  satisfaction  if  they 
could  embarrass  British  missionary 
enterprise  in  Uganda  by  quietly 
egging  on  French  Jesuits.  But 
perhaps  a  side-light  can  be  turned 
on  here.  Captain  Lugard  has 
leaned  heavily  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  German  officers  at  the  south 
end  of  the  lake  for  assistance  in 
stopping  the  transport  of  arms  to 
M'wanga  (who  is  the  nominee  of 
the  French  party),  and  his  reliance 
has  been  heartily  reciprocated. 
Germany's  attitude  towards  the 
slave-trade  has  been  of  the  word- 
and-a-blow  order.  She  has  done 
enough  already  to  put  us  to  the 
"  "ush,  though  she  has  not  been  as 
y  months  at  it  as  we  have 
years.  After  weary  spells  of  im- 
ploring our  Foreign  Office  to  send 
a  gunboat  to  Lake  Nyassa  (which  is 
the  bull's  -  eye  of  the  slave  -  trade 
target),  the  order  has  been  given 
for  the  construction  of  two  vessels, 
but  not  till  disaster  after  disaster 
to  our  over-weighted  commissioner 
in  Nyassaland  has  capped  our  im- 
portunity. Major  Wissmann  will 
nevertheless  run  us  hard :  his 
vessel  may  yet  be  first  in  amongst 
the  slavers  there.  But  we  will  turn 
.e  light  on  still  a  little  stronger, 
order  to  show  how  Germany  can 
rn  good  for  evil. 

Bishop  Smythies  of  the  Central 
rican  Mission  has  just  returned 
England  from  that  part  of  the 
African  coast  which  was  most  in- 
fested by  slave-exporters,  but  is  now 
under  the  vigilant  supervision  of 
Baron  von  Soden.  The  following 
paragraph  is  taken  from  a  speech 
of  his  reported  in  the  '  Church 
Times  '  of  June  10th.  The  Bishop 
said  that  formerly 


"  he  had  very  great  fears,  because  the 
Germans  and  their  policy  were  quite 
unknown  to  them  when  the  Germans 
first  came  into  the  country,  and  he 
thought  it  was  undeniable  that  the 
company  first  settling  there  made 
many  mistakes.  But  he  should  like 
to  say — and  he  wished  it  made  known 
as  widely  as  possible — that  since  the 
German  Government  had  taken  Chit- 
angali  under  its  supervision,  that,  on 
the  whole,  great  benefit  had  accrued 
to  the  country  ;  and  they  could  not 
speak  too  warmly  of  the  kindness 
they  had  received  from  German  in- 
fluence. 'Always,'  continued  the 
Bishop,  'when  I  have  gone  to  the 
coast,  I  have  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained, without  any  expense,  on  every 
occasion,  by  the  officials  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty's  Government  there. 
Baron  von  Soden  (to  show  the  kind- 
ness and  confidence  which  are  shown 
us),  though  he  had  made  a  law  that 
no  one  who  flew  a  flag  should  fly  it 
over  the  German  flag,  said  to  Mr 
Woodward,  at  Magila,  "  You  may  fly 
any  flag  you  wish — the  British,  if  you 
like."  We  have  no  wish  to  do  it,  but 
it  shows  the  kindness  we  receive. 
We  should  probably  have  hoisted  one 
of  the  mission  flags,  with  a  cross  in 
the  centre,  to  show  a  place  and  time 
of  worship.  I  had  to  write  to  him 
on  a  certain  report  about  cruelty. 
He  might  have  considered  (it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
him)  that  I  was  a  meddling  ecclesi- 
astic, and  turned  a  deaf  ear.  He 
wrote  a  sympathetic  letter,  saying  he 
made  all  inquiry,  and,  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  what  was  believed,  he 
sympathised  entirely  with  my  indig- 
nation at  such  a  course  of  action. 
Then  at  Newala  (under  Mr  Mercer) 
there  was  great  trouble.  There  was 
a  famine  generally  spread  over  the 
country ;  and,  driven  partly,  no  doubt, 
by  famine,  one  savage  tribe  had  taken 
to  cutting  off  the  hands  and  commit- 
ting other  outrages  on  people  who 
came  down  there.  Some,  indeed, 
were  murdered,  and  some  carried  into 
slavery.  The  people  wanted  another 
tribe  to  help  them  ;  but  he  wisely 
wrote  to  the  German  Governor,  who 
came  up  with  some  Soudanese  soldiers 
and  called  the  chiefs  together,  and 
got  them  to  send  back  people  who 
who  had  been  captured  ;  and  he  re- 
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turned  to  the  coast  (having  pacified 
the  country),  and  no  one  could  say 
anything  had  been  done  which  was 
wrong  by  a  single  soldier,  or  that 
they  had  not  paid  full  price  for  their 
food.  Baron  von  Soden  has  treated 
us  with  the  greatest  confidence  in 
every  way.  I  assured  him  that  when 
I  had  an  opportunity  it  was  with 
pleasure,  real  pleasure,  that  I  should 
tell  my  fellow  -  countrymen  of  the 
kindness  we  received  from  him,  and 
from  the  officials  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  in  East  Africa.  I  have 
never  before  heard  an  official  say  to 
me  what  the  chief  officer  at  Lindi 
said  to  me  the  other  day.  He  said  : 
"  In  the  last  resort,  if  any  slave  re- 
fuses to  go  back  to  his  master,  it  is 
against  my  conscience  to  compel  him 
to  go  back  into  slavery."  That  is  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  such  language 
on. the  part  of  officials.  I  don't  say 
all  German  officials  would  take  the 
same  line,  but  we  have  got  so  far  as 
this — no  Arab  is  allowed  to  corporally 
punish  his  slave.  He  has  to  bring 
him  before  the  German  official,  and  if 
he  has  to  be  punished,  he  punishes 
him.  I  hear  that  seventeen  Arabs 
have  been  hung  for  holding  a  slave- 
market.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were 
treated  with  patience,  and  it  is  a  case 
of — "  As  thy  sword  has  made  women 
childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  child- 
less among  women." ' " 

Contrast  this  with  a  transaction 
which  took  place  at  Zanzibar  in 
August  1890,  when  on  the  1st  of 
the  month  our  Government  gave  all 
slaves  a  chance  of  handing  their 
masters  a  set  price  and  purchasing 
their  freedom,  and  then  cancelled 
the  proclamation  secretly  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  in  deference  to  the  re- 
quirements of  an  official's  nervous 
system !  At  the  present  moment 
a  slave  stands  a  far  better  chance 
of  freedom  at  Lindi,  which  •  has 
only  recently  been  acquired  by 
Germany,  than  he  does  in  islands 
which  we  have  given  Heligoland 
for,  to  bring  them  under  our  im- 
mediate control ! 

However  I  have  shown  quite 
enough  evidence  of  sincerity  on  the 


part  of  Germany  to  lead  one  to 
believe  that  if  we  for  our  part  are 
actually  in  earnest  in  quelling  the 
barbarity  of  Uganda,  we  shall  have 
in  our  ally  one  whose  good  wishes 
will  go  with  us,  even  if  no  better 
aid  is  forthcoming,  and  who  cer- 
tainly won't  coquette  with  the 
French  on  the  spot. 

Bat  the  dilemma  must  not  be 
watered  down.  Urged  on  by  the 
Imperial  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany, Lugard  found  in  Uganda 
just  that  sphere  which  called  out 
his  greatest  qualities — and  these 
are  of  no  mean  order.  Trained  in 
Burmese,  Afghan,  and  Soudanese 
campaigns  (which  gained  for  him 
the  Distinguished  Service  Order)  he 
qualified  himself  for  African  work 
by  defending  some  of  the  harassed 
tribes  at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Nyassa  against  the  Arab  slave- 
traders.  He  has  barely  recovered 
from  the  severe  wounds  which  he 
received  in  a  campaign  that  had 
nothing  for  him  in  the  way  of 
notice  or  glory,  but  only  sheer  hard 
fighting,  in  which  a  ball  passed 
through  both  arms  and  his  chest 
whilst  he  was  storming  a  stockade. 
Once  in  Uganda,  on  behalf  of  the 
Company,  he  made  treaties  of 
the  most  important  nature  with 
M'wanga.  The  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  "Protestants"  were  actually 
in  two  camps,  and  it  took  uncom- 
mon nerve  and  tact  to  keep  them 
from  each  other's  throats.  As  far 
as  any  professions  from'  such  a 
creature  can  be  relied  upon,  the 
king  was  attached  to  the  Roman- 
ists. As  a  specimen  of  what  took 
place  in  this  highly  charged  atmos- 
phere, let  us  insert  a  few  lines  from 
Blue-book  No.  4,  Africa,  1892,  as 
published  in  the  '  Times '  of  June 
3d.  Lugard  says  : — 

"  Next  morning,  early,  I  found  the 
whole  country  under  arms  for  war. 
Masses  of  armed  men  were  pouring 
in  in  every  direction  and  preparing 
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'or  battle,  being  drawn  up  on  oppo- 
ite  hills.  I  called  the  principal 
iefs  (my  friends),  and  hastily  fall- 
g  in,  the  Soudanese  I  sent  to  the 
ing's  hill,  close  to  Kampala,  with 
_he  Maxim,  and  took  up  a  position 
there  with  Captain  Williams.  At 
my  orders  the  chiefs  sent  messengers 
to  the  various  parties  to  disperse,  and 
I  said  I  would  open  fire  on  any  mass 
of  men,  no  matter  of  what  party,  who 
refused  to  disperse.  The  Catholics 
were  very  obstinate,  and  all  the  in- 
fluence of  their  chiefs,  who  did  their 
utmost,  and  remained  with  me  them- 
selves while  they  sent  messengers  to 
disperse  the  crowds,  could  barely  dis- 
perse them  ;  finally,  the  Soudanese, 
with  fixed  bayonets  on  the  knee,  and 
the  Maxim  ready  for  action,  helped 
to  persuade  them,  and  the  danger 
was  averted  without  a  shot.  Had 
the  war  broken  out,  the  result  would 
have  been  terrible  ;  not  a  drop  of 
rain  had  fallen  for  two  months  ; 
every  house  would  have  been  burnt, 
and  the  Mohammedans  had  been 
daily  reported  as  raiding  closer  and 
closer  in  very  great  force,  and  would 
have  been  in  Mengo  in  two  days. 
The  king  appeared  really  grateful, 
and  announced  in  burza  that  he  had 
never  fully  believed  in  our  impar- 
tiality and  professions  till  now,  but 
now  he  was  completely  convinced 
that  we  had  come  for  the  sole  pur- 
of  bringing  peace  and  order  to 
is  country." 

It  was  a  masterpiece  of  tactics 
rhen  Lugard  drew  off  these  factions 

make  common  cause  against  the 
>rces  of  the  old  tribal  enemy, 

ibrega,  who  had  inspired  some 
lordes  of  Arabs  to  usurp  a  portion 
Uganda.  For  once  the  natives 

jrned  under  control.  Setting  out 
April  of  last  year,  Lugard  left 
[r  de  Wintoii  and  a  handful  of 
len  to  hold  the  fortified  position 
)f  Kampala  (which  commands  the 
tpital,  Mengo)  during  his  absence, 
'he  expedition  numbered  some 
.5,000  men,  armed  with  nearly 

)0  rifles  and  guns.  Taken  by 
)rise,  the  enemy  was  at  first  fain 

accept  the  terms  offered  by  Lu- 


gard, and  to  give  up  the  Sultan, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  usurpers. 
The  terms  were  eventually  refused, 
and  this  led  to  a  pitched  battle,  after 
a  river  had  been  crossed  (by  strat- 
egy), upon  which  the  Moslems 
mainly  reckoned  for  safety.  The 
loss  was  great  on  both,  sides,  but 
victory  remained  with  Lugard's 
troops,  who,  but  for  an  outbreak  of 
smallpox,  and  the  misery  incurred 
by  marching  at  the  height  of  the 
rainy  season,  would  have  been  led 
against  Kabrega  himself.  Lugard 
restored  all  prisoners  to  their  own 
side,  and  Dr  Macpherson  spared  no 
pains  to  show  that,  when  the  battle 
was  over,  his  skill  was  available 
for  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Still  acting  as  a  British  officer 
and  the  agent  of  the  chartered 
Company,  he  entered  into  a  treaty, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  JSPtali, 
King  of  Ankoli.  Tn  exchange  for 
a  flag  of  the  Company,  and  a  promise 
of  friendship  and  protection,  the 
king,  for  his  part,  promised  to  stop 
the  importation  of  gunpowder  from 
the  south  and  north  into  British 
territory  by  all  means  in  his  power. 

And  here  is  just  where  it  seems 
to  one  that  the  position,  not  only  of 
this  country,  but  the  I.B.E.A.  Com- 
pany, in  particular,  is  most  un- 
satisfactory— to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Hitherto,  the  public  have  read  the 
case  thus  :  with  a  charter  from  the 
British  Government  in  hand,  the 
Company  has  deputed  its  ofiicers  to 
make  treaties,  and  generally  to 
enter  into,  and  take  part  in,  the 
intricacies  of  native  politics,  in 
which  their  good  name  and  fame 
are  pledged  up  to  the  hilt  as  sig- 
natories to  various  undertakings. 
How  then,  one  asks,  can  the  charter- 
holding  Company  back  out  of  en- 
gagements at  a  moment's  notice  in 
which  co-signatories  have  incurred 
vital  responsibilities  by  sticking 
faithfully  to  their  part  of  the  bar- 
gain? 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  take  such 
powerful  chiefs  as  M'wanga  and 
N'tali  of  Ankoli :  there  must  be 
numerous  petty  chiefs  living  under 
the  belief  that  they  have  the  pro- 
tecting wing  of  the  Company  over 
them.  Treaties  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  them ;  the  contents  have 
been  explained.  Chief  after  chief 
has  daubed  paper  with  an  inky 
finger,  and  for  aught  we  know  has 
loyally  carried  out  his  part  of  the 
compact. 

But  here  is  just  the  grave  point. 
He  who  is  on  Lugard's  side  is,  ipso 
facto,  against  a  whole  posse  of 
ruffians,  who  will  whet  every  spear 
and  knife  in  their  possession  for 
revenge  if  Lugard  forsakes  him. 
Surely  it  is  of  the  essence  of  honour 
to  prevent  this.  It  is  doubly  a 
duty  when  we  are  dealing  with 
savages  before  whose  eyes  paper 
never  lay,  before  we  took  it  to 
them.  To  some  of  us  the  disgust- 
ing ceremony  of  blood-brotherhood 
(which  is  inevitably  pictured  for 
us  in  every  book  of  African  travels) 
is  a  questionable  proceeding  upon 
the  part  of  an  English  gentleman. 
But  it  puts  the  traveller  through. 
The  savage  has  signed  the  bond 
and  keeps  to  it,  even  though  the 
white  man  is  entirely  in  his  power. 
Now  we  of  the  charter-age  reverse 
this.  For  us  it  is  paper,  ink,  and 
seal,  with  a  surrounding  of  Win- 
chesters and  a  sprinkling  of  Maxims. 
Take  M'wanga's  case.  If  he  turns 
to  his  Arab  courtiers,  they  will  im- 
press upon  him  the  significance  of 
what  he  has  done.  Their  own  be- 
lief in  signed  paper  is  prodigious, 
and,  truth  to  tell,  sometimes  ad- 
vantageous. Captain  Cameron  drew 
bills  upon  the  Royal  Geographical 


Society  right  across  Africa.  He 
happened  to  hit  upon  a  drift  of 
Arabs,  and  they  gave  him  what  he  so 
sorely  needed  in  exchange  for  drafts, 
without  demur.  All  this  wants 
thinking  out  by  the  people  of  this 
country  before  the  cry  "abandon 
Uganda"  goes  forth.  It  will  be 
too  bad  if  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
document  issued  by  an  Imperial 
Chartered  Company  as  a  treaty,  is, 
after  all,  incomparably  inferior  to 
the  leg-scratching  and  blood-licking 
arrangement  which  binds  man  to 
man  in  honest  compact  in  the 
jungle  village.1 

One  has  brushed  aside  the  ac- 
cusations of  the  French  Jesuits. 
If  he  may  be  pardoned  for  saying 
so,  their  proverbial  astuteness  is 
not  particularly  to  the  front.  It 
would  be  offensive  to  Captain 
Lugard,  when  his  back  is  turned, 
were  his  friends  to  meet  these 
foolish  stories  with  a  parade  of 
his  personal  merits.  But  this  may 
be  carried  too  far  as  a  sentiment. 
Privileged  to  have  known  Gordon 
as  few  knew  him,  and  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  Lugard,  it  has  been  at 
times  almost  an  amusement  to  me  to 
note  how  strongly  the  two  men  pos- 
sessed some — but  by  no  means  all — 
characteristics  in  common.  There 
is  the  same  busy  brain  over  details  ; 
the  identical  contempt  of  adulation, 
fuss,  and  show ;  the  evident  caged- 
up  feeling  at  home ;  the  equal  long 
breath  of  relief  with  a  great  enter- 
prise ahead.  For  the  rest,  one 
must  ask  the  reader  to  take  it  on 
trust  that  of  all  the  impossible  men 
in  this  wide,  wide  world  for  Jesuit 
or  "  Protestant "  to  try  and  inveigle 
or  wheedle  over  to  his  particular 
side,  Lugard,  as  a  very  Gallic,  with 


1  By  the  Chartered  Company's  Act  of  incorporation  every  treaty  has  to  be 
submitted  to  her  Majesty's  Government  for  approval.  No  less  than  seventy-six 
treaties,  in  which  British  protection  is  distinctly  assumed,  have  already  received 
the  Foreign  Office  imprimatur,  and  there  is  no  denying  the  liability  assumed. 
See  Blue-book,  Africa,  No.  4,  1892,  presented  to  Parliament  May  1892.— H.  W. 
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military  commissioner's  role  in 
id,  would  be  the  particular  one. 
It  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
i  the  next  month  poor 
Fganda  will  find  itself  famous,  or 
infamous,  just  as  it  suits  one  party 
or  the  other  to  deal  with  its  history. 
But  even  here  some  may  take 
the  trouble  to  get  at  facts  before 
they  speak  by  reading  the  most 
handy  books  on  the  subject.  To 
such  let  the  '  Life  of  Mackay  '  and 
the  *  Story  of  Uganda '  be  recom- 
mended. JSTo  one  can  despair  of 
such  a  people,  when  they  see  the 
"  good  seed  of  the  Church  "  which 
the  Baganda  martyrs  have  sown  in 
their  own  blood. 

The  one  thing  needful  is  a  rail- 
ray  to  the  southern  shore  of  the 
ike. 

After  weary  years  in  the  Lower 
)udan,  General  Gordon  was 
bhoroughly  convinced  that  in  de- 
veloping the  Equatorial  Provinces 
the  Nile  must  prove  useless.  His 
idea  was  to  reach  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  from  the  east  coast ;  and  it 
was  he  who  first  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  principal  movers  in  the 
Imperial  British  East  Africa  Com- 
ly  to  the  feasibility  of  thus 
iching  the  very  heart  of  the 
mtinent. 

At   any  moment  we   may  hear 
>m    the    engineers,   whom   Lord 
lisbury  has  equipped,  where  the 
difficulty    lies.      We    know 
lat  to  within   100  miles  of  the 
:e  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
le  being  laid  quickly  and  cheaply. 
>ut    then    comes    a   mountainous 
irrier   which    is   being    carefully 


examined.  It  is  mere  guess-work 
to  say  that  nature  has  or  has  not 
left  a  gap  in  it. 

With  money  almost  unlendable, 
a  Government  guarantee  upon  a 
moderate  sum,  and  at  a  moderate 
rate,  would  hardly  provoke  serious 
criticism,  now  that  the  preliminary 
survey  for  the  Mombasa  railway 
has  enabled  many  to  blare  to  their 
hearts'  content.  Erom  the  latest 
utterances  in  Parliament,  and  on 
the  eve  of  dissolution,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  her  Majesty's  present 
Government  have  a  firm  conviction 
as  to  what  is  due  to  Africa,  and  to 
Uganda  in  particular.  Withdrawal 
finds  no  place  in  their  resolve. 

Our  own  exertions  in  Great 
Britain  date  very  far  back  in  this 
century.  Before  it  closes,  our  allies 
are  coming  up  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us  in  a  common  advance 
against  a  barbarism  which  is  out 
of  date  in  this  world  now.  How- 
ever, be  this  as  it  may,  that  man 
will  be  venturesome  who  raises  an 
outcry  sufficient  to  compel  any 
Government  to  withdraw  Captain 
Lugard  and  his  fellow-officers  from 
their  present  task.  History  has 
an  ugly  way  of  repeating  itself  in 
Africa.  The  grave  within  it,  which 
already  contains  so  many  reputa- 
tions, still  lies  open  with  room  for 
more.  A  train  of  circumstances  is 
already  laid,  which,  with  one  touch 
of  vexatious  folly,  might  instantly 
lead  to  a  disaster — not  so  very  dif- 
ferent to  that  which  occurred  in 
Khartoum. 

HORACE  WALLER. 

June  14,  1892. 
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THE    CASE    FOR    THE    GOVERNMENT. 


BEFORE  these  pages  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  the  struggle 
will  have  commenced  upon  which 
depends  the  question  whether  the 
present  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  shall  be  continued 
or  displaced.  Active  politicians, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  will  long 
ago  have  determined  upon  their 
course  of  action,  and  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  votes  shall  be  cast  at  the 
coming  polls.  To  such  it  would 
be  useless  to  appeal,  nor  shall  we 
spend  precious  moments  in  an  en- 
deavour to  do  so.  But,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  care  but  little  for  one 
or  the  other  political  party,  but 
vote,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  fancy 
of  the  moment,  attracted  by  per- 
sonal predilection  for  particular 
candidates,  impressed  by  eloquent 
appeals  to  their  feelings  upon  spe- 
cial questions,  and  actuated  by  per- 
sonal or  private  rather  than  polit- 
ical motives.  To  this  numerous 
class  we  venture  to  make  an  earnest 
appeal  at  the  present  moment. 
Never  was  there  a  time  at  which 
the  calls  of  patriotism  were  more 
imperative,  or  when  it  was  more 
incumbent  upon  every  individual 
elector  to  record  his  vote,  and  to 
do  so  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  attaches  to  him 
in  this  discharge  of  constitutional 
duty. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (and  Unionists 
readily  admit  the  fact)  that  amid 
the  issues  to  be  decided  at  the 
general  election  there  is  one  which 
overshadows  every  other.  The  Irish 
question,  says  Mr  Gladstone  to  the 
citizens  of  London,  is  "a  tremen- 
dous impediment  and  obstacle," 


which  must  be  "  cleared  out  of  the 
way"  before  " rational  progress" 
can  be  made  in  the  attempt  to 
satisfy  other  demands  for  legislation. 
This  being  the  case,  the  first  question 
which  every  elector  should  ask  is 
one  as  to  the  best  manner  in  which 
this  desirable  clearance  can  be 
effected.  Is  it  by  a  declaration 
from  the  country  that  it  has  changed 
its  mind  since  1886,  when  it  refused 
Mr  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  ?  or 
by  a  contrary  declaration,  to  the 
effect  that  Great  Britain  is  still  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  consequently 
desires  to  retain  in  her  service  those 
men  who  have  carried  out  her  be- 
hests since  the  last  general  election  ? 
The  first  thing,  however,  which  will 
occur  to  the  mind  of  any  rational 
being  who  may  ask  himself  this 
question  is  another  of  scarcely  less 
importance,  which  has  first  to  be 
answered.  What  chance  is  there 
that  this  "  tremendous  impediment 
and  obstacle  "  will  be  "  cleared  out 
of  the  way"  by  placing  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  friends  in  office  1  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the 
previous  sentence  to  that  which  we 
have  already  quoted  from  Mr  Glad- 
stone's recent  speech,  he  speaks  of 
"  the  length  and  multitude  of  details 
which  so  vast  a  question  involves" 
— thus  clearly  pointing  out  that  if, 
being  in  power,  he  had  overcome 
the  initial  difficulty  of  introducing 
a  Home  Eule  Bill  upon  which 
his  party  could  agree,  the  discussion 
of  details  would  occupy  no  incon- 
siderable time.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  if  Mr 
Gladstone  obtains  a  majority  at  the 
polls,  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  will 
for  a~ long  period  remain  as  a  "tre- 
mendous impediment  and  obstacle  " 
to  all  other  legislation.  Moreover, 
we  must  remember  that,  even  if 
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a  bill  upon  this  subject  could  be 
passed  in  the  space  of  a  year  by  the 
new  Parliament,  questions  must  and 
would  remain  behind  which  would 
still  further  occupy  the  time  of 
Parliament. 

"We  are  not  speaking  now  of  the 
demands    which    would    infallibly 
be  made  by  the  Irish  Nationalists 
for  more  extended  powers  than  Mr 
Gladstone   would    be    prepared   to 
give  them  at  present,  but  which, 
taking  their  lesson  from  the  past, 
they  would  calculate  upon  his  con- 
ceding, so  soon  as  agitation  and  out- 
rage had  been  sufficiently  developed. 
Nor   are   we   alluding  to  the  per- 
sistent and  earnest  opposition  which 
rould  undoubtedly  be  offered  to  a 
[ome  Rule  Parliament  in  Dublin 
)y  that  part  of  Ireland  in  which  is 
mcentrated   her    chief  prosperity 
and  her  most  thriving  population. 
Under  both  these  heads  there  would 
be    sufficient    trouble   in   store   to 
make  the  stoutest  heart  quail  and 
the   boldest  spirit   hesitate   before 
embarking   on  the  perilous  course 
which   would  undoubtedly   be   at- 
tended  with   such   a   result.     But 
even   before   this   point   had   been 
dsed,  in  the  actual  discussion  and 
jttlement  of  the  details  alluded  to 
by  Mr  Gladstone,   so   much   time 
would  necessarily  be  consumed  and 
much  irritation  would  unavoid- 
ably be  occasioned,  that  it  is  certain 
beyond  all  doubt  that  it  is  not  by 
enabling  Mr  Gladstone  to  try  his 
hand  at  Home  Rule  again,  that  we 
can  hope  to  clear  out  of  the  way 
the  impediment  to  all  other  legis- 
ition,  which,  after  all,  was  never 
an  impediment  of  any  importance 
until  it  was  made  so  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone himself,  and  which  will  cease 
to  be  so  any  more  only  when  Irish 
Nationalists     clearly    and      surely 
understand   that   the  country  will 
not  sustain   or  support  the  doctor 
who,   having   first  introduced   and 
then  failed  to  cure  the  disease,  asks 


once  more  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
life  of  the  patient. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  this  question 
of  Ireland  is  concerned,  it  is  as 
clear  as  daylight  that,  if  the  electors 
desire  to  get  the  obstacle  out  of  the 
way,  they  can  only  do  so  by 
resolutely  upholding  the  verdict 
which  they  gave  in  1886,  and  by 
declaring  with  an  unmistakable 
voice  that  their  mind  is  unchanged, 
and  that  it  is  still  their  determina- 
tion that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
shall  be  governed  by  one  sovereign, 
one  Parliament,  and  one  executive 
Government.  We  have  dwelt  thus 
upon  the  subject  of  Ireland,  because 
no  doubt  it  is  one  which  is  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  public.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  a  grievous  injustice  to 
the  Unionist  Government  to  base 
their  claims  to  the  support  of  the 
electorate  upon  their  Irish  policy 
alone. 

Let  us  be  clear  and  explicit  upon 
this  point.  The  policy  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone towards  Ireland  is  now,  as  in 
1886,  a  policy  of  concession  to  agi- 
tation and  of  truckling  to  whatever 
influence  appears  most  likely  to  ob- 
tain for  him  the  maximum  of  par- 
liamentary support.  The  policy  of 
the  Unionist  Government  is  the 
introduction  of  remedial  measures 
with  a  free  and  generous  hand,  en- 
couragement to  Irishmen  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  their 
own  country,  and  all  this  side  by 
side  with  a  resolute  determination 
to  uphold  and  vindicate  the  law, 
and  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  Queen  in  Ireland  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  her  dominions.  This  is  a 
policy  which  the  cuckoo  -  cry  of 
"coercion"  cannot  shake  and  can- 
not injure.  That  cry  reminds  us 
of  the  more  stringent  coercion  exer- 
cised by  Mr  Gladstone's  own  Gov- 
ernment, when  men  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  without  trial  upon 
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suspicion,  and  the  prisons  of  Ire- 
land were  full  of  the  victims  of  the 
feeble  and  irresolute  policy  which 
distinguished  that  miscalled  Liberal 
Government.      Should    Mr    Glad- 
stone regain  office,  we  are  threat- 
ened with  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
misfortune ;  but  the  victims  are  to 
be  taken,  not  from  the  lawless  and 
treasonable  class,  but  from  the  loyal 
population    of    Ulster,    who    have 
hitherto   been  the   best   upholders 
of  law  and  order.     Coercion  there 
will  be,  but  it  will  be  coercion  of 
true  and  good  men  by  those  who 
have  ever  avowed  themselves  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain.    It  is  idle 
to  accuse  the  present  Administration 
of  having  broken  their  pledges  in 
this  matter  of  coercion.    What  they 
promised  was  to  introduce  no  un- 
necessary measures  of  coercion,  but 
from  first  to  last  they  declared  their 
intention  of  taking  all  such  steps  as 
might  be  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
law,  and  protect  life  and  property 
in  Ireland.     Have  they  done  more, 
and  has  not  their  action  procured 
the  desired  results?     If  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  been  in  office,  and  had 
taken  any  different  course,  no  man 
in  his  senses  can  doubt  that  crime 
and  outrage  would  have  been  rife 
in  Ireland  to-day.     In  this  case  we 
must  judge  by  results.     Ireland  has 
not  for  many  years  been  so  tran- 
quil, so  obedient  to  the  law,  and  so 
near  to  permanent  prosperity  as  at 
this  moment.     The  electors  of  Great 
Britain  may  be  well  assured  that 
they  could  deal  no  such  cruel  blow 
to  Ireland  as  to  displace  the  pres- 
ent Government  and  reinstate  Mr 
Gladstone. 

In  such  an  unhappy  event,  mis- 
trust would  again  prevail,  life  and 
property  would  again  be  insecure, 
and  the  hopes  of  loyal  and  honest 
men  would  be  dashed  to  the  ground. 
The  work  of  self-help,  of  self-com- 
mand, of  self -improvement  would 
be  rudely  stopped.  The  ruffian, 


the  cattle-maimer,  the  lawless  ma- 
rauder  would   again   come   to   the 
front,  and  there  would  for  years  to 
come  be  an  end  to  that  progressive 
improvement    which    has    already 
commenced  in  Ireland,  and  which 
only  wants  the  legitimate  protection 
of  the  law  to  lead  Irishmen  forward 
upon  the  path  of  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous  development.      God   forbid 
that  the  good  work  should  now  be 
stopped,    and   that    careless   votes, 
given  without  due  consideration  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  issues  before 
us,  should  restore  to  the  mischiev- 
ous agitator  in  Ireland  the  power 
which  he  had  enjoyed  almost  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  until  the  wise 
and  bold  legislation  of  Mr  Balfour 
proved   to   the   Irish    people   that 
there  were  other  and  safer  means  of 
attaining  prosperity  than  by  lending 
an  ear  to  the  seductive  but  deceit- 
ful harangues  of  the  political  incen- 
diary.    The  reign  of  the  latter  will 
be  over  in  Ireland  if  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain  are  true  to  themselves 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  Ireland. 
It  matters  much  to  Great  Britain 
herself  that  Lord  Salisbury  should 
remain  in  office,  but  to  Ireland  it  is 
of  vital  importance.     Her  one  hope 
is  in  the  continuance  of  the  benefi- 
cent legislation  already  commenced 
by  the  Unionist  Government,  in  the 
firm  administration  of  the  law,  and 
in  the  stern  refusal  to  tolerate  or 
encourage  the  idea  that  either  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  or  Eng- 
land there  can  or  shall  be  any  other 
than  the  one  Imperial  Parliament. 
If  the  electors  are  firm  upon  these 
points,  there  is  good  hope  yet  for 
Ireland,  and  that  hope  undoubtedly 
and  absolutely  hinges  upon  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Unionist  Government 
at  the  present  election. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Ire- 
land, however,  there  are  two  points 
of  a  very  different  nature  to  which 
it  is  right  that  allusion  should  be 
made.  The  first  concerns  the  prom- 
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ised  gift  of  Local   Government  to 
Ireland.     With  regard  to  this  point 
ere  is  the  most  woful  confusion 
the  mind  of  Gladstonian  candi- 
ates,  who  appear  to  be  incapable 
f  distinguishing  between  the  duties 
f  a  representative  local  body  and  a 
national  Legislature.  Their  speeches 
indicate    their    belief    that     local 
bodies  in  Ireland  should  be  under 
no    control,    whereas    there    is   no 
1  body  in  Great  Britain  which 
ists,    or   ought   to    exist,    under 
imilar  conditions.     Moreover,  they 
ntirely  forget  or  ignore  the  past, 
,nd  unfairly  accuse   the   Unionist 
Government    of    having     violated 
their  promises  by  the  introduction 
of  a  safeguarded  measure  of  Local 
Government  for  Ireland,  when  their 
own  leaders,  by  their  own  action 
when    in    office,    have   abundantly 
proved  the  necessity  of  safeguards 
any  such  measure.     Let   it   be 
nee  for  all  clearly  admitted  that 
Unionist   party    promised    to 
give  Ireland  similar  laws  to  those 
ijoyed  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as 
n,  prudence,  and  the  security 
the   public    permitted.     But  to 
mise  similar   laws   is  a  totally 
ifferent  thing  from  promising  iden- 
ical  laws,  and  it  is  upon  this  fool- 
ish  or   wilful   misconception    that 
Gladstonian  orators  are  even  now 
denouncing  their  opponents.     The 
Unionist  policy  in  Ireland  has  been 
and  is  to  give  laws  to  Ireland  simi- 
lar to  those  which  exist  in  Great 
ritain  —  similar   in    their   spirit, 
eir   scope,    and   their    intention, 
far  as  similarity  can   be  fairly 
attempted;  but  no  man  in  his  senses 
has  promised  or  intended  an   im- 
possible identity  of  legislation,  and 
the  endeavour  of  the  Gladstonians 
to  convict   the  Unionist   party  of 
inconsistency  and  of  the  breaking 
of  pledges,   is   an  endeavour  thor- 
ghly  dishonest,   and  which  will 
ive  no  man  who  does  not  desire 
be  deceived.      Lord  Salisbury's 


Government  says  now  exactly  what 
its  members,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, said  in  1886.  They  are 
ready  and  willing  to  develop  local 
self-government  in  Ireland,  but 
under  such  salutary  restrictions  as 
will  prevent  maladministration  and 
oppression.  They  are  not  ready  to 
grant  demands  which  go  far  beyond 
the  legitimate  aspiration  for  local 
control  over  local  administration, 
or  to  deprive  Ireland  of  that  fair 
share  in  the  management  of  im- 
perial affairs  which  she  has  a  right 
to  demand  whilst  forming  part  of 
a  corporate  nationality  with  Great 
Britain,  but  to  which  she  would 
forfeit  her  claim  if  she  were,  unhap- 
pily for  herself,  to  be  granted  the 
mischievous  and  self  -  destructive 
gift  of  a  separate  National  Par- 
liament. Never  let  it  be  forgotten 
that  we  Unionists  are  to  the  full  as 
good  "  Home  Rulers"  as  our  oppo- 
nents, but  that  the  great  difference 
between  us  consists  in  the  fact  that 
we  claim  that  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales  are  practically 
one  nation,  and  that  the  Parliament 
in  which  all  are  fairly  represented 
at  Westminster  is  a  Home  Rule 
Parliament  in  the  best  and  truest 
sense,  whilst  to  create  a  separate 
Parliament  in  any  one  of  the  four 
would  be  an  act  of  treason  against 
the  common  unity  of  all. 

The  second  point  is  of  a  practical 
character.  The  Gladstonians  allege 
that,  whereas  Ireland  and  Irish 
measures  now  occupy  an  undue 
portion  of  the  time  of  Parliament, 
the  establishment  of  a  Home  Rule 
Parliament  in  Dublin  would  obviate 
the  evils  caused  by  this  undesirable 
state  of  affairs.  In  support  of  this 
contention,  Mr  Herbert  Gladstone 
has  been  permitted  to  occupy  half- 
a-dozen  dreary  pages  of  the  current 
number  of  the  *  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,' wherein  he  attempts  to  show 
that  "  the  handing  over  of  Irish 
affairs  to  Irishmen  in  Ireland  will 
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save  at  least  25  per  cent  of  our 
national  time."  Let  us  look  a 
little  more  closely  into  this  con- 
tention, which  has  the  initial  diffi- 
culty that  it  holds  out  a  premium 
to  agitators  of  every  kind,  who  are 
told  that  they  have  only  to  waste 
a  sufficient  amount  of  the  time  of 
Parliament  to  establish  a  title  to 
that  which  may  be  the  object  of 
their  agitation. 

Mr  Herbert  Gladstone  declares 
that  "  session  after  session,  even 
though  no  Irish  measure  of  first- 
class  magnitude  happened  to  be 
brought  in,  Irish  affairs  have  pressed 
wearily  and  without  intermission 
upon  an  overburdened  House  of 
Commons.  Where  and  what  is 
•the  remedy,  short  of  handing  over 
Irish  affairs  to  an  Irish  Parliament  ? 
It  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  Mr 
Balf OUT'S  Local  Government  Bill" 
From  these  words  it  will  be  gathered 
that  Mr  Herbert  Gladstone  has  in 
his  mind  some  class  of  Irish  busi- 
ness which  is  now  transacted  by 
the  British  Parliament,  and  which 
he  desires  to  hand  over,  not  to  any 
body  or  bodies  which  could  be  con- 
stituted as  local  boards  of  adminis- 
tration, but  to  some  superior  body 
which  is  to  be  called  a  Parliament. 
Of  course  we  cannot  tell  whether 
Mr  H.  Gladstone  desires  a  Parlia- 
ment such  as  the  Irish  Nationalists 
desire — i.e.,  a  Parliament  free  from 
all  interference  by  the  British 
Parliament — or  whether  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  Parlia- 
ment which  alone  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  prepared  to  grant  to 
Ireland — namely,  one  which  is  to 
be  entirely  "subordinate  to  the 
British  Parliament."  If  Mr  Herbert 
Gladstone  desires  the  first,  he  is 
distinctly  at  variance  with  the 
leaders  of  the  British  section  of 
his  party,  and  he  will  only  save 
national  time  by  an  abandon- 
ment of  national  duty  for  which 
they  are  not  as  yet  prepared.  If, 


on  the  other  hand,  he  merely 
wishes  for  a  Parliament  in  Ireland 
which  is  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  it  is  a  matter 
scarcely  doubtful  that  the  national 
time  would  still  be  largely  occupied 
in  the  discussion  of  measures  passed 
by  the  Irish  Legislature  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
for  ratification  or  the  reverse.  This 
would,  of  course,  be  rendered  still 
more  certain  if  Irish  representatives 
were  allowed  under  the  new  system 
to  sit  also  at  Westminster.  We 
cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
Irish  Nationalists  have  again  and 
again  made  legislative  demands 
which  the  Imperial  Parliament 
have  refused  to  entertain.  Should 
such  demands  be  made  under  Home 
Rule  by  a  subordinate  Irish  Par- 
liament, they  will  simply  come  on 
as  they  do  now,  for  discussion  at 
Westminster,  but  their  rejection, 
if  not  more  difficult,  will  be  more 
disagreeable  when  they  come  with 
the  impress  of  the  Legislature  of 
Ireland.  Should  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  made  by  a  Parliament  free 
from  the  control  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature,  a  state  of  feeling  would 
be  roused  which  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire  than  even  the  waste  of 
national  time.  The  more  the 
question  is  considered,  the  more 
clearly  and  certainly  will  it  appear 
that  Ireland  cannot  have  a  separate 
Parliament  unless  she  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  nation,  and 
a  separate  nation  from  Great  Britain 
she  never  can  be,  unless  and  until 
the  British  empire  is  destroyed. 

But  is  it  so  certain  that  the 
removal  of  Irish  business,  or  of 
Irish  members,  or  of  both  together, 
would  bring  about  the  enormous 
saving  of  national  time  contem- 
plated by  Mr  Herbert  Gladstone1? 
This  impulsive  young  gentleman 
does  scant  justice  to  the  obstructive 
powers  of  Scottish,  Welsh,  and 
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ren   of  certain  English  members, 
rheii  he  attributes  so  much  of  the 
of    national    time    to    the 
"  numberless     speeches     by    Irish 
members  on  British  and   imperial 
matters    for     strategic    purposes." 
During   the   last   session    it   must 
be  admitted  that    several  Scottish 
members    have    amply   vindicated 
their   claims   to    be    bores    of   the 
first    magnitude,    and    wasters    of 
lational    time    beyond    their    fel- 
)ws;    whilst    the    Clergy   Discip- 
le   Bill    has    proved   the  similar 
ipacity   for   boredom   of  some  at 
>ast     of    the     representatives    of 
rales.     In  this  latter  case,  indeed, 
ie  fact  that,  at  a  critical  period  of 
te  session,   three  utterly  insigni- 
int  Welsh  members,  bridling  and 
burning  themselves  with  as  much 
3lf-conceit  as  the  three  tailors  of 
?ooley    Street,    should   have   been 
able  to  clog  and  delay  the  working 
the  legislative  machine,  should 
ive    suggested    to     Mr    Herbert 
Gladstone  that  the  waste  of  time 
which  he  complains  arises  in  a 
it  measure  from  causes  utterly 
from     the     refusal    of    the 
>untry    to    divide    the    Imperial 
'arliament     into     two     or     more 
ite   bodies.       Irishmen   have 
mbtless  obstructed  for  "  strategic  " 
sons ;   but  similar  reasons  may 
reafter    actuate    any   number   of 
lembers  who  aim  at  some  special 
jislative  object,  and  the  removal 
one   will  only  make   room  for 
lother    body    of    obstructionists. 
ie  root  of  the  evil  lies  deeper, 
id  is   to   be    discovered    in    the 
lual  growth  of  democratic  feel- 
ig  to  which  our  democratic  legis- 
bion  has  given  birth.      It  is  to  be 
red  that  many  men  do  not  come 
Parliament   now  to  do  the  na- 
tion's work,  but  to  satisfy  their  own 
ibition  and  to  glorify  themselves 
the  eyes  of  their   constituents, 
icy    find    their    account    in    so 
doing;  and  so  perverted  and  mis- 


led is  the  current  of  popular  feeling 
by  the  deleterious  teaching  of  a 
local  party  press,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  even  the  three  Welsh 
members  who  have  so  recently 
offended  against  every  canon  of 
good  taste,  good  sense,  and  parlia- 
mentary decorum,  may  find  them- 
selves exalted  into  heroes  at  home, 
and  will  presently  crow  upon  their 
own  dunghills  with  unalloyed 
satisfaction.  These  men  speedily 
find  imitators  :  the  removal  of  Irish 
business  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  could,  as  we  have 
shown,  be  at  best  but  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  would  bring  the 
bores  of  other  nationalities  more 
and  more  to  the  front,  and  we 
should  soon  find  that  we  had  gained 
nothing  by  attempting  to  divest 
the  Imperial  Parliament  of  a  part 
of  its  duties.  Mr  H.  Gladstone 
speaks  of  the  "  unnatural  method 
of  forcing  Irish  members  to  come 
to  Westminster  to  criticise  the 
action  of  a  policeman  in  Donegal," 
overlooking  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
Irish  members  who  force  them- 
selves to  bring  such  questions  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons;  and 
that  if  they  are  so  brought,  when 
in  fact  they  are  utterly  trifling  and 
frivolous,  such  a  state  of  things 
is  mainly  due  to  the  party  which 
for  the  past  six  years  has  thought 
no  matter  too  frivolous  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  an  attack  upon  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  has 
constantly  encouraged  the  Irish 
members  in  their  "strategic  pur- 
poses." 

Mr  Gladstone  may  pile  statistics 
upon  statistics  to  prove,  what  we 
all  know,  that  a  large  amount  of 
time  has  for  six  years  past  been 
wasted  upon  Irish  business :  but, 
in  the  first  place,  he  forgets  that 
it  is  the  leader  of  the  Gladstonian 
party  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  such 
has  been  the  case ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  he  puts  out  of  sight 
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the  fact  that  a  double  discussion  of 
Irish  affairs — first  in  Dublin  and 
then  in  Westminster  —  would 
scarcely  promote  that  economy  of 
national  time  at  which,  no  doubt, 
he  sincerely  aims.  The  electors  of 
Great  Britain  may  rest  assured 
that  the  way  to  save  time  is  not  to 
concede  separate  Parliaments  to  the 
Irish,  Scottish,  or  Welsh,  who  at 
present,  by  their  collective  strength, 
joined  to  the  power  of  England,  con- 
stitute our  united  Legislature,  but 
rather  to  encourage  and  urge  the 
latter  to  govern  itself  with  a  firmer 
and  stronger  hand,  and  to  boldly 
decline  to  be  insulted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  frivolous  subjects,  or 
compelled  to  listen  to  irresponsible 
and  empty-headed  nobodies,  to  the 
great  and  intolerable  waste  of  na- 
tional time.  Should  Mr  Gladstone 
unhappily  be  restored  to  power, 
these  men  and  these  subjects  will 
be  again  to  the  front,  because  the 
constitution  of  the  Gladstonian 
party  compels  the  leaders  of  the 
latter  to  cringe  before  the  crotchet- 
mongers  of  which  it  is  composed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  good 
sense  of  the  country  retains  the 
present  Government  in  office,  the 
aptitude  which  they  have  already 
shown  for  practical  legislation,  and 
their  determination  to  resist  the 
crotchet-mongers  and  bores  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  give  good  hope 
that,  under  the  able  and  vigorous 
leadership  of  Mr  Balfour,  that 
august  assembly  may  prove  itself 
capable  of  ridding  itself  of  the  in- 
cubus of  boredom,  and  of  dealing  in 
a  practical  manner  with  the  social 
problems  which  still  await  solution. 
It  is  not,  however,  either  upon 
the  case  of  Ireland  or  upon  the 
management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  claims  of  the  Union- 
ist Government  can  alone  be  sup- 
ported. We  ask  the  electors  to 
look  round  for  themselves,  and  con- 
sider what  they  would  lose  or  gain 


by  the  substitution  of  a  Gladston- 
ian Government  for  that  of  Lord 
Salisbury.     It   is  a  fact  generally 
recognised  that  the  foreign  relations 
of  our   country    were    never   in  a 
more  satisfactory  condition,  nor  did 
she  ever  stand  in  a  better  position, 
or  possessed  of  greater  weight  in 
the  councils  of  continental  Europe. 
The  electors  cannot  have  forgotten 
how  different  was  the  case  during 
the  Administrations  of  Mr  Gladstone 
— how   uncertain  was   the  feeling 
from  day  to  day — how  small  the 
amount  of  confidence  at  home,  and 
how  unpleasant  the  position  of  Eng- 
lish travellers  on  the  Continent,  ex- 
posed as  they  were  to  the  constant 
reiteration  of  remarks  depreciatory 
of  their   country   and   her   rulers. 
The  wisdom,  calm  good  sense,  and 
firm  conduct  of  Lord  Salisbury  have 
changed  all  this.     Great  Britain  is 
now  everywhere  spoken  of  by  for- 
eign nations  with  consideration  and 
respect,   whilst   the   best   proof  of 
Lord   Salisbury's   success  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  his  political 
opponents  have  been  unable  to  find 
one  single  case  in  which  they  could 
successfully    challenge    in    Parlia- 
ment his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
In  the  difficult   negotiations  with 
America  concerning  disputed  fishery 
questions,    in    his    dealings    with 
Russian  encroachments  on  the  con- 
fines   of    Northern    India,   in    his 
watchful  observation  of  gathering 
troubles  in  China,  in  his  firm  and 
careful  stewardship  of  Egypt,  and 
in  his  sagacious  and  statesmanlike 
conduct  of  every  question  of  foreign 
affairs  which  has  arisen  since  his 
accession  to  office, — Lord  Salisbury 
has  beyond  all  question  impressed 
Europe  with  the  belief  that  British 
diplomacy  is  being  directed  by  a 
firm  and  far-reaching  hand. 

But  if,  upon  the  subject  of 
foreign  affairs,  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  can  so  well  afford  to 
be  contrasted  with  the  Gladstone 
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Government  which  preceded  it, 
the  same  may  be  said  as  truly  and 
as  emphatically  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  administration  of 
home  affairs.  The  electors  will 
do  well  to  remember  the  bitter 
complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  army  and  navy,  which  were  so 
rife  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's last  Ministry.  Such  com- 
plaints will  always  be  heard  in  a 
country  where  every  sixpence  of 
expenditure  is  closely  and  vigilantly 
scrutinised  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  hands  of  a 
Minister  at  the  head  of  the  "great 
spending  departments  "  are  to  a 
great  extent  tied,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  exercise  much  caution  and  self- 
restraint  in  his  endeavours  to  main- 
tain and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  with  which  he  is  con- 
cerned. Therefore  it  is  that  officers 
of  both  services  are  constantly  found 
denouncing  the  Ministers  respon- 
sible for  the  management  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Departments  for 
some  supposed  administrative  mis- 
take or  neglect.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Stanhope  have 
not  been  exempt  from  such  attacks, 
and  yet,  without  undue  increase  of 
army  or  navy  Estimates,  both  navy 
and  army  stand  in  a  position  far 
more  satisfactory  than  that  which 
they  occupied  when  the  present 
Government  succeeded  to  office. 

Take  again  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  Again  and 
again  have  assaults  been  made 
against  Mr  Goschen  and  his  fin- 
ance, and  again  and  again  have  we 
been  assured  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  would  be  able  to 
stand  against  the  attack.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  all  this  tall  talk 
has  come  to  nothing.  The  electors 
need  not  trouble  themselves  to 
read  the  ponderous  denunciations 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  or  the 
laboured  dissertations  of  Mr  Fow- 
Let  them  only  keep  these  un- 
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doubted  facts  before  their  eyes  : 
First,  that  whereas  the  income-tax 
was  raised  from  5d.  to  8d.  by  Mr 
Gladstone's  Government,  it  has 
been  lowered  from  8d.  to  6d.  by 
Mr  Goschen  during  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Administration.  Secondly, 
that  Mr  Goschen  has  undertaken 
and  successfully  carried  through  a 
great  conversion  of  stock,  in  the 
attempt  to  do  which  his  predeces- 
sor in  Mr  Gladstone's  Government 
had  entirely  failed,  and  by  which 
many  millions  have  been  saved  to 
the  country.  It  is  true  that  Glad- 
stonians  reply  to  this  statement  by 
the  allegation  that  Mr  Goschen 
received  advice  and  assistance  from 
the  bankers  and  merchants  of  the 
City  of  London  which  was  denied 
to  Mr  Childers ;  but  if  this  be  so, 
the  electors  may  well  ask  them- 
selves whether  it  is  not  better  to 
have  in  office  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  who  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
financial  and  commercial  authori- 
ties, rather  than  one  who  has  failed 
to  obtain  it.  Nor  is  this  all  for 
which  the  electors  have  to  thank 
Mr  Goschen.  By  his  skilful  man- 
agement of  our  financial  affairs, 
the  necessary  reforms  in  army  and 
navy,  the  establishment  of  the  new 
county  councils,  the  assistance 
given  to  local  rates,  and,  above  all, 
the  great  boon  to  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  free  education,  have 
been  effected  and  given  without 
any  addition  to  the  general  taxa- 
tion of  the  country ;  and  simul- 
taneously with  the  reduction  of 
the  income-tax  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  the  duties  upon 
tea,  tobacco,  and  houses  have  all 
been  reduced,  and  there  has  been 
a  lightening  of  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation wherever  it  has  been  possible 
to  accomplish  it.  And  how  has 
Mr  Goschen  been  able  to  accom- 
plish this  feat?  It  is  because  we 
have  none  of  those  wars  into-  which, 
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somehow  or  other,  Mr  Gladstone 
has  the  knack  of  bringing  us,  but 
peace  abroad  has  enabled  us  to 
spend  our  money  in  alleviating  tax- 
ation at  home.  Surely  it  would  be 
little  less  than  madness  on  the 
part  of  the  electors  to  drive  Mr 
Goschen  from  office,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  his  wise  control  of  our 
finances  the  mismanagement  which 
would  probably  follow  if  that  con- 
trol were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
any  of  those  lieutenants  of  Mr 
Gladstone  who  have  given  no 
evidence  of  financial  ability,  and 
who  could  not  expect  to  command 
the  confidence  of  the  commercial 
public.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
remarkable  at  the  present  moment 
than  the  unanimity  with  which  every 
person  acquainted  with  the  subject 
predicts  a  heavy  fall  in  public  se- 
curities in  the  event  of  the  success 
of  the  Gladstonian  party.  No  mat- 
ter to  what  party  a  man  himself 
may  belong — ask  him,  apart  from 
political  opinions,  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  financial  result  of  the  elec- 
tions, and  he  will  frankly  tell  you 
that  the  defeat  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  would  be  disastrous  in 
its  effect  upon  public  confidence  in 
the  public  securities,  and  that  a 
"general  fall  all  round"  would  al- 
most certainly  follow.  This  is  no 
light  matter  in  a  commercial  coun- 
try such  as  our  own.  It  is  a 
happy  thing  to  have  in  office  a 
Government  which  inspires  the 
financial  world  with  a  feeling  of 
safety,  and  commands  the  con- 
fidence of  the  general  public.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  dis- 
placement of  Lord  Salisbury's  Gov- 
ernment would  give  rise  to  a  feel- 
ing of  insecurity  most  mischievous 
to  the  trading  and  commercial  com- 
munity, and  that  this  alone  should 
inspire  every  patriotic  elector  to 
hurry  to  the  poll  in  order  to  avert 
that  which  would  be  nothing  less 
than  a  national  disaster. 


Upon  the  Colonial  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment we  bestow  the  highest  praise 
when  we  recall  the  paucity  of  oc- 
casions upon  which  the  conduct  of 
that  administration  has  been  chal- 
lenged in  Parliament.  Lord  Knuts- 
ford,  having  had  long  training  in 
the  Colonial  Office  at  home,  has 
known  how  to  steer  the  safe  mid- 
dle course  between  fussy  interfer- 
ence with  Colonial  affairs  on  the 
one  hand,  and  ill-judged  lukewarm- 
ness  as  to  those  affairs  on  the 
other.  The  experience  and  wisdom 
of  Sir  Robert  Herbert  (whose  re- 
tirement from  the  public  service  is 
so  greatly  deplored  by  all  who  knew 
his  official  capacity)  have  doubtless 
stood  his  chief  in  good  stead ;  but 
able  men  remain  behind,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  any  interruption  in 
that  steady  and  well-balanced  line 
of  Colonial  policy  which  has  done 
so  much  credit  to  the  conduct  of 
the  department  during  Lord  Salis- 
bury's tenure  of  office.  Those  who 
have  to  decide  the  issues  of  the  pre- 
sent election  will  bear  in  mind  the 
complaints  of  the  colonists  in  South 
Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  other 
parts  of  our  Colonial  empire  during 
Mr  Gladstone's  Government,  and 
will  surely  pause  before  they  give 
their  votes  in  a  direction  which 
would  render  probable  the  re- 
currence of  such  complaints,  and 
at  the  same  time  ignore  the  good 
service  which  has  been  rendered 
by  the  present  Government  in  the 
continuity  of  a  wise  and  sympa- 
thetic policy  towards  our  colonists 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

But,  great  as  are  the  claims  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government  upon 
the  points  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  perhaps  their  greatest  claim 
to  the  support  of  the  electorate  rests, 
next  to  their  Irish  policy,  upon  their 
wise  and  liberal  treatment  of  the 
subjects  which  have  come  before 
them  under  the  head  of  "  Home 
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Legislation."  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  of  late  years  a  vast 
and  perceptible  charge  has  come 
over  the  political  horizon,  and  one 
of  our  greatest  dangers  exists  in 
the  confusion  of  party  names  and 
party  organisations  which  has  natu- 
rally followed  such  a  transmutation. 
There  is  no  more  in  this  country  a 
party  of  progress  or  a  party  of  re- 
action. It  is  true  enough  that  the 
Gladstonian  party  labour  continu- 
ally to  convince  mankind  of  the 
contrary,  and  urge  the  electors  to 
believe  them  against  the  evidence 
of  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  in 
defiance  of  their  own  understand- 
ings. In  spite  of  their  idle  clamour, 
and  worse  than  idle  attempts  to 
monopolise  the  title  of  Liberal 
or  Progressive,  or  whatever  else 
implies  a  readiness  to  advance  boldly 
upon  the  path  of  popular  improve- 
ment, the  British  public  is  not  to 
be  any  longer  hoodwinked  by  this 
miserable  fiction.  Since  Mr  Dis- 
raeli established  that  household 
suffrage  in  boroughs  of  which  the 
extension  to  county  constituencies 
as  the  certain  and  natural  se- 
uence,  no  one  has  been  honestly 
able  to  claim  for  Mr  Disraeli's  op- 
ponents a  monopoly  of  the  desire  to 
extend  popular  rights  and  to  satisfy 
opular  demands.  The  only  real 
ifference  between  the  two  parties 
pon  this  point  is,  that  the  Conser- 
ve and  Unionist  party  move 
ith  greater  caution  and  more  cir- 
mspection  than  their  opponents, 
esiring  in  the  first  place  to  be  well 
ured  of  the  reality  and  strength 
any  alleged  popular  demand,  and 
the  next  place  to  satisfy  such  de- 
,nd,  if  it  exists,  in  the  best  possible 
ner.  It  may  often  happen  that 
demand  which  receives  a  large 
.ount  ef  popular  support  is  still 
e  which  is  not  ripe  for  legislation, 
d  the  granting  of  which  could  not 
to  do  mischief  to  the  very  per- 
ns who  demand  it,  unless  it  was 


preceded  by  careful  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  whole  subject. 
Those  remarks  are  specially  applica- 
ble to  the  many  questions  concern- 
ing that  most  important  subject — 
the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour.  Take,  for  example,  the 
eight  hours  question,  one  of  the 
most  delicate  nature,  affecting  in  a 
different  manner  different  trades 
and  occupations,  and  upon  which 
various  opinions  are  entertained  by 
employed  as  well  as  employers 
throughout  the  country.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  advocates  of  the 
eight  hours  movement  have  been 
dealt  with,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
two  political  parties  is  somewhat 
typical  of  what  has  already  been, 
and  of  what  would  occur  again  if 
Mr  Gladstone  should  unhapily  once 
more  hold  the  reins  of  power.  The 
Unionist  leaders,  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr  Balfour,  recognising  the 
right  of  the  representatives  of  large 
bodies  of  working  men  to  learn  the 
views  of  statesmen  and  politicians 
upon  a  question  of  such  intense 
interest  to  all  concerned,  did  not  for 
one  moment  hesitate  to  grant  an 
interview  to  those  representatives, 
and  frankly  to  point  out  to  them 
the  difficulties  which,  lay  in  their 
path,  and  the  necessity  of  grave  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject  before  proceeding  to  legisla- 
tive action.  There  was  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Unionist  leaders 
to  wheedle  or  cajole  those  whom 
they  met,  to  flatter  their  intelligence, 
to  conceal  the  difficulties  which  they 
foresaw,  or  by  implied  acquiescence 
in  their  demands  to  bid  for  their 
support,  valuable  as  it  must  be,  at 
the  coming  elections.  The  men 
were  received  with  civility — were 
listened  to  with  respect  and  atten- 
tion, and  must  have  left  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Mr  Balfour  with  the  con- 
viction that  at  least  they  had  been 
dealing  with  straightforward  and 
honest  men,  who  were  ready  to  con- 
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suit  most  fully  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  operative  classes,  but  who 
would  pledge  themselves  to  nothing 
which  had  not  been  absolutely 
threshed  out  and  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  who,  above  all, 
would  do  nothing  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  catching  votes  and  securing 
political  support. 

Now  look  on  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  Mr  Gladstone  saw  at 
once  the  difficulty  into  which  he 
might  be  brought  by  being  pressed 
upon  the  eight  hours  question  at 
this  particular  juncture  of  public 
affairs.  He  therefore  wrote  a  letter 
which  everybody  understood  to  be 
a  refusal  to  receive  a  deputation 
upon  the  subject,  and  which  cer- 
tainly declared  his  opinion  that  no 
interview  with  such  a  deputation 
could  be  attended  with  any  good 
results.  Such  a  refusal  was  doubt- 
less to  be  excused,  and,  not  holding 
an  official  position,  Mr  Gladstone 
might  well  have  been  forgiven  for 
declining  to  be  "  drawn  "  upon  the 
subject.  But  the  astute  managers 
of  his  party  soon  perceived  that  a 
tactical  error  had  been  committed, 
and  that  for  the  leader  of  the  Glad- 
stonian  party  to  refuse  to  grant  to 
the  advocates  of  the  eight  hours 
movement  the  interview  which  had 
been  so  freely  granted  by  the 
Unionist  leaders  would  be  fraught 
with  evil  consequences  to  Glad- 
stonian  candidates  in  "  working 
men's  constituencies"  at  the  dis- 
solution. So  Mr  Gladstone  had  to 
"climb  down."  First  there  ap- 
peared a  note,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  usual  loop-hole  in  his  letter 
of  refusal — namely,  that  he  required 
more  information ;  and  after  the 
Labour  Federation  had  declined  to 
afford  him  any  special  information, 
he  "  climbed  down  "  still  further, 
announced  that  he  had  acquired  the 
necessary  information,  and  that, 
after  all,  he  would  receive  a  deputa- 
tion upon  the  1 6th  June !  Whether 


the  promises  or  half-promises  made 
upon  this  occasion  will  serve  their 
double  purpose — first,  of  persuading 
the  deputation  that  Mr  Gladstone 
never  meant  to  deny  them  an  inter- 
view ;  and,  secondly,  of  inducing 
them  to  support  him  at  the  polls,  is 
more  than  can  be  safely  prophesied 
at  the  moment.  It  must  be  frank- 
ly conceded  that  Mr  Gladstone  re- 
fused to  commit  himself  to  the 
"  eight  hours  movement,"  although 
he  went  so  far  as  to  wish  them 
"God-speed"  if  they  were  satisfied 
that  this  question  ought  to  have 
precedence  of  any  other.  He  de- 
clared, however,  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit manner,  that  everything  must 
give  way  to  the  Irish  question. 
Working-men  electors,  therefore, 
will  do  well  to  remember  that,  in 
the  event  of  Mr  Gladstone's  return 
to  power,  the  eight  hours  question, 
like  the  labourers'allotment  question 
in  1886,  will  have  to  be  laid  aside 
until  Home  Rule  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  decided,  and  as  the 
Gladstonians  themselves  acknow- 
ledge that  two  years  at  least  would 
be  required  for  this  purpose,  the 
victory  of  Mr  Gladstone  at  the  polls 
would  certainly  postpone  for  that 
period  all  labour  questions,  and 
many  other  objects  of  legislation 
which  interest  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  If  the  British  workman 
desires  that  questions  which  affect 
his  condition  and  welfare  should  be 
speedily  and  fairly  discussed,  let 
him  assist  the  Unionist  party  in 
putting  an  end,  once  for  all,  to  the 
Home  Eule  trouble,  for  which  the 
Gladstonians  are  responsible,  and 
which  is  the  greatest  political  hum- 
bug which  the  world  of  British 
and  Irish  politicians  has  ever  yet 
beheld. 

Nor  need  the  working  men  doubt 
the  ability  or  the  goodwill  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  Government  to  deal  with 
these  questions.  The  orators  and 
scribes  of  the  Gladstonian  party 
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have    vainly    though    persistently 
endeavoured    to    misrepresent   the 
action  as   well   as  the   motives    of 
their  opponents.    Lying  is  a  weapon 
which  seems  to  come  easy  to  those 
whose    mission    appears   to   be   to 
damage  the  Unionist  Government 
at   any  price,  and  by  any  means. 
But  truth  is  strong,  and  will  pre- 
vail.    Who   has    established   local 
government  in  Great  Britain  ?    The 
Unionist  Government,     Who  have 
announced    their   intention    of  ex- 
panding the  measure  already  granted 
by   the    establishment   of    district 
councils,  with   any  other  improve- 
ments   suggested    by    experience? 
Again    we    reply  —  the    Unionist 
Government ;  and  we  may  add  that 
the  expansion  would  have  already 
taken  place  but  for  the  shameful 
waste  of  national  time  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  loquacity  and  boredom, 
who  have  been  so  little  restrained 
by   tjie    Gladstonian    leaders.      So 
true  it  is  that  the  Unionist  party 
is  the  party  of  practical  legislation 
— their    opponents    the    party    of 
empty  promises.     There  doubtless 
jmain    political    problems    to   be 
>lved,  and  of  these  we  would  only 
iv,  in  general  terms,  that  the  pres- 
it  Government  have  shown  every 
iness  to  extend  popular  rights 
ind  to  consult  public  opinion,  and 
it  they  deserve  the  confidence  of 
te  electorate  all  the  more  because 
ley  have  the  manliness  to  insist 
ipon  due  consideration  and  discus- 
lion  being  given  to  every  question, 
id  refuse  to  bid  for  a  cheap  popu- 
•ity   by   pledging   themselves   to 
ipport  measures  which  have  not 
jed   through   that  necessary  or- 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government 
las    not   given    encouragement   to 
Jgislation   upon   subjects   not  yet 
ipe  for  legislation  ;  but  even  if  this 
so,  those  who  desire  to  see  such 
ibjects   speedily  dealt  with   may 
assured  that  their  only  chance 
in  the  success  of  the  Unionist 
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party  at  the  polls,  and  the  retention 
in  office  of  Ministers  who  refuse  to 
allow  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  to 
postpone  all  useful  legislation  for 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  that  the 
electors  of  Great  Britain  woke  up 
to  the  gigantic  humbug  of  Home 
Rule,  in  the  pretended  support  of 
which  the  Gladstonian  contingent 
and  the  Irish  Nationalists  march 
together  in  an  alliance  which  can- 
not fail  to  burst  and  disappear  as 
soon  as  they  have  the  power  to 
attempt  and  feel  the  necessity  of 
attempting  constructive  legislation 
upon  the  subject.  Their  differences 
are  sufficient  to  place  them  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder,  and  are  only 
concealed  in  order  that  they  may 
secure  the  spoils  of  victory.  Let 
sober-minded  British  electors  lay 
this  to  heart.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists to  this  hour  demand  an 
"Irish  Parliament  free  from  the 
control  of  the  British  Parliament," 
whilst  official  Gladstonianism  has 
declared  itself  only  prepared  to 
grant  a  Parliament  "  subordinate  in 
every  respect  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment." How,  then,  can  the  two 
factions  honestly  combine  in  the 
promotion  of  any  measure  of  Home 
Rule  1  They  advance  to  the  battle 
of  the  polls,  well  knowing  that  the 
differences  between  them  are  irre- 
concilable, but  trusting  to  over- 
throw the  Unionist  Government 
by  specious  misrepresentations  and 
a  studied  refusal  to  descend  so  far 
from  generalities  to  particulars  as 
to  tell  us  any  intelligible  principle 
upon  which  their  Home  Rule  Bill 
is  to  be  based.  One  thing  alone  is 
certain,  namely,  that  the  attempt  to 
establish  an  Irish  Parliament  in 
Dublin  will  be  an  attempt  to  hand 
over  the  government  of  Ireland  to 
the  priests  and  their  nominees. 
Such  an  attempt  can  have  but  one 
result.  Religious  animosities  will 
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be  aroused  and  embittered,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  remedial 
measures  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment without  reference  to  the 
religious  belief  of  those  who  were 
to  be  benefited,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Ireland's  resources  by  the 
beneficent  legislation  of  Mr  Balfour, 
had  done  much  to  soften  the 
asperities  between  creed  and  creed, 
and  had  given  rise  to  hopes  that 
the  bitter  warfare  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  was  about  to  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Let  the 
electors  of  Great  Britain  remember 
that  they  have  long  ago  set  their 
faces  against  the  abuses  of  Protestant 
ascendancy  in  Ireland,  and  surely 
they  will  never  consent  to  replace 
it  by  a  Catholic  ascendancy  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  things  which  no  lover  of 
religion  or  of  peace  can  desire  to 
see. 

If  the  issue  of  the  general  elec- 
tion should  place  the  Gladstonian 
party  in  office,  dependent  as  they 
must  be  upon  the  vote  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  Ireland  will  practically 
be  ruled,  not  by  Mr  Gladstone  or 
Lord  Spencer,  but  by  Tim  Healy, 
and  the  priests  who  direct  the  po- 
litical action  of  that  patriotic  agita- 
tor. No  Protestant  Churchman,  or 
Nonconformist,  can  desire  such  a 
consummation  of  mischief  as  would 
inevitably  follow  :  no  good  Catholic 
can  desire  it,  since  the  Irish  priests 
who  patronise  Tim  Healy  and  his 
crew  are  precisely  those  who  have 
defied  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  refused  to  obey  the  man- 
date of  their  own  Pontiff,  when 
that  mandate  forbade  wrong  and 
robbery,  and  inculcated  the  most 
ordinary  principles  of  morality  and 
justice.  These  principles  were  in- 
compatible with  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, and  those  other  illegal  prac- 
tices by  which  Nationalist  agitators 
were  carrying  on  the  battle  against 
law  and  order ;  and  their  only  ex- 


cuse for  disregarding  the  teaching 
of  their  own  Church,  was  the  prac- 
tical encouragement  given  them  by 
Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues. 
It  is  to  such  men  that  the  electors 
of  Great  Britain  will  hand  over  the 
government  of  Ireland  if  they  give 
their  votes  to  the  supporters  of  Mr 
Gladstone.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  they  will  do  so,  and  it  is  still 
harder  to  believe  that  the  Protest- 
ant Nonconformists  of  Great  Britain 
will  shut  their  eyes  and  close  their 
ears  to  the  appeal  which  has  recent- 
ly been  addressed  to  them  by  their 
brethren  in  Ireland.  "  The  whole 
body  of  Irish  Protestants,"  says  this 
appeal  (which  has  been  signed  by 
the  enormous  majority  of  Irish 
Nonconformist  ministers),  "  are 
practically  unanimous  in  their  de- 
sire to  continue  to  be  governed 
with  their  British  brethren  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  they 
dread  and  deprecate  the  being 
placed  in  any  respect  under  the 
power  of  a  separate  Irish  Parlia- 
ment." They  declare  their  belief 
that  "no  guarantees,  moral  or 
material,  can  be  devised,  which  will 
guard  the  rights  of  the  Protestant 
ministers  which  are  scattered 
throughout  Ireland  against  the  en- 
croachments of  a  Roman  Catholic 
majority  endowed  with  legislative 
and  executive  powers,  and  directed 
by  their  clergy." 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Noncon- 
formists of  England  and  Scotland 
can  be  deaf  to  this  appeal  1  Is  it 
possible  that  the  blind  worship  of 
one  statesman  (whose  legislation 
with  regard  to  Ireland  has  failed 
again  and  again),  and  the  desire 
for  a  momentary  party  triumph, 
can  lead  British  Nonconformists 
to  be  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  de- 
sertion and  betrayal  which  will 
assuredly  lie  at  their  door  if  they 
neglect  the  appeal  made  to  them 
in  such  forcible  terms  by  their 
Irish  brethren  1 
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Some  Nonconformists  may  in- 
deed be  misled  by  the  hope  that 
Mr  Gladstone's  advent  to  power 
would  be  a  blow  at  the  Established 
Churches  of  Great  Britain.  Such 
would  indeed  beyond  all  doubt  be 
the  case — Mr  Gladstone  has  swal- 
lowed the  pill  of  Disestablishment 
as  regards  the  Scottish  Church  and 
the  Church  in  Wales,  and  is  ready 
to  open  his  mouth  to  perform  the 
same  feat  as  regards  the  Church  in 
England  as  soon  as  political  exi- 
gency renders  it  expedient  for  him 
to  do  so.  But  Scottish  and  English 
Nonconformists  may  rest  assured 
that  their  gain  by  Disestablishment 
would  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  loss  they  will  sustain  in  public 
opinion  if  they  now  incur  the  shame 
of  deserting  their  Irish  brethren, 
and  handing  them  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  priests.  If 
they  desire  to  bring  about  Dis- 
establishment, let  them  show  to 
the  world  that  Establishment  is 
not  needed  to  make  men  unite  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause  such  as 
is  to-day  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
Nonconformists  •  but  if  the  ques- 
tion of  Disestablishment  be  al- 
lowed at  the  present  moment  to 
separate  British  and  Irish  Noncon- 
formists in  the  face  of  a  common 
enemy,  it  will  have  wrought  more 
evil  to  their  future  than  any  Estab- 
lishment that  ever  existed.  The 
British  Nonconformists  are  on  their 

Kil  to-day,  and  shame  will  indeed 
t  upon  them  if  they  do  not  shake 
smselves   free   from  Gladstonian 
ters  and  fallacies,  and  come  bold- 
ly  to   the    rescue    of    their   Irish 
brethren.     The  appeal  from  Ulster, 
however,  does  not  come  from  Non- 
conformists alone.    The  magnificent 
and     unparalleled     demonstration 
hich  took  place  on  the  17th  June 
brded  ample  evidence  of  the  fact 
at    Ulster-men    of   all    religious 
ds  and  of  all  classes  are  corn- 
ed   in    their    determination    to 
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resist  the  fatal  and  cruel  policy  of 
Mr  Gladstone.  The  insinuation  of 
Mr  Gladstone  that  "  only  fools  and 
rogues"  could  adopt  the  plan  of 
resistance  to  ruinous  legislation  has 
only  served  to  strengthen  the  reso- 
lution of  those  whose  representatives 
assembled  at  Belfast  upon  the  occa- 
sion in  question.  Every  one  who 
reads  the  account  of  the  proceedings 
will  be  impressed  by  the  calm,  quiet 
firmness  which  was  evinced  by  the 
speakers,  their  recognition  of  the 
responsibility  which  rested  upon 
them,  and  their  single  -  minded 
desire  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  minor 
differences  of  the  past,  in  order  to 
secure  unity  of  action  against  the 
threatened  evil.  The  men  of  Ulster 
want  no  separation  from  the  Im- 
perial Parliament ;  they  demand  no 
executive  save  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  they  ask  to  be  called  upon 
to  submit  to  no  authority  save  that 
of  their  Queen.  Let  them,  how- 
ever, take  to  their  hearts  one  word 
of  kindly  warning.  The  one  an- 
swer to  their  demonstration  which 
is  made  by  their  Gladstonian  en- 
emies is  one  which  has  a  certain 
weight — namely,  that  all  the  con- 
stituencies of  Ulster  which  were 
represented  at  the  demonstration 
return  to  Parliament  seventeen 
"  Nationalists "  and  only  fifteen 
Unionist  members,  and  that  the 
demonstration,  therefore,  was  the 
demonstration  of  a  minority.  Let 
it  be  the  work  of  Ulster-men  to 
alter  this  state  of  things  at  the 
coming  election,  and  no  more  to 
suffer  this  reproach  to  be  cast  in 
their  teeth.  Let  them  rally  to  a 
man  on  behalf  of  Unionist  candi- 
dates, so  that  their  enemies  may 
themselves  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  voice  of  Ulster  has  spoken  at 
last  with  no  uncertain  sound.  Let 
an  unmistakable  answer  be  given 
to  the  gibes  and  jeers  which  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  lieutenants  have 
poured  upon  the  Ulster  movement. 
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Let  no  man  doubt  that  the  issue  to 
Ulster  is  of  a  vital  importance,  and 
that  abstention  from  the  poll  now 
will  be  an  act  of  treason  to  Ulster. 
And  one  more  consideration  should 
be  in  the  minds  of  the  electors. 
Let  no  man  comfort  himself  with 
the  thought  or  the  belief  that  Mr 
Gladstone's  own  personal  influence 
can  or  will  secure  moderation  in 
the  Irish  demands,  or  conciliation 
in  the  administration  of  the  powers 
with  which  Home  Rule  would  in- 
vest the  priests  and  their  nominees. 
Mr  Gladstone's  personal  influence 
has  palpably  faded,  and  his  power 
to  restrain  any  section  of  his  follow- 
ers has  practically  disappeared.  The 
truth  of  this  remark  has  been  clearly 
evidenced  during  the  recent  ses- 
sion, when  again  and  again  Mr 
Gladstone's  advice  to  his  turbulent 
followers  has  been  scornfully  re- 
jected, and  his  authority  entirely 
set  at  nought.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  a  flagrant  example 
was  given  of  the  pitiable  condition 
of  the  Gladstonian  party,  when  the 
few  insignificant  Welsh  members, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  already 
made,  resisted  and  browbeat  Mr 
Gladstone  in  the  Select  Committee 
upon  the  Clergy  Discipline  Bill, 
and  even  when  that  bill  had  been 
reported  to  the  House,  continued  to 
defy  with  contempt  the  advice  of 
their  leader.  It  is  but  too  true 
that  the  lesson  which  Mr  Gladstone 
has  taught  of  weak  concession  to 
agitation,  and  a  pitiful  display  of 
timidity  in  the  presence  of  bluster, 
has  been  so  well  learned  by  his  fol- 
lowers, that  there  is  amongst  them 
an  opinion,  amounting  to  a  positive 
conviction,  that  the  "  Grand  Old 
Man  "  is  certain  to  yield  any  point 
and  any  principle,  if  the  pressure 
be  only  sufficiently  great  to  imperil 
his  political  position.  When  we 
consider  for  a  moment  the  motley 
character  of  his  supporters,  and  the 
amount  of  pressure  which  can  at 


any  time  be  brought  by  the  many 
different  sections  of  which  his 
party  is  constituted,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  no  reliance  whatever  is  to 
be  placed  upon  Mr  Gladstone's  per- 
sonal authority  to  restrain  or  mod- 
erate their  parliamentary  action. 

Once  more,  then,  let  us  impress 
upon  that  large  body  of  electors 
who  are  not  political  partisans  to 
an  extent  which  confuses  their 
judgment,  that  they  have  now  an 
opportunity  in  their  hands  which 
may  never  occur  again.  We  have 
at  this  moment  a  Government 
which  is  ready  to  advance  upon  the 
path  of  progress  wherever  progress 
can  be  shown  to  be  improvement. 
We  have  a  Prime  Minister  who 
has  gained  general  confidence  by 
his  management  of  the  department 
specially  under  his  care,  and  whose 
home  policy  has  shown  his  earnest 
desire,  whilst  keeping  ever  in  view 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  bal- 
ance of  power  provided  by  our 
constitutional  system,  to  extend 
popular  rights  wherever  the  exten- 
sion is  demanded  by  the  continu- 
ous and  necessary  development  of 
our  free  representative  institutions. 
Under  his  wise  Government  we 
have  as  a  country  maintained  a 
position  amid  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  which  is  largely  due  to 
that  spirit  of  confidence  which  has 
been  and  is  inspired  by  the  know- 
ledge that  Great  Britain  is  ruled  by 
Ministers  who  have  confidence  in 
themselves  and  in  their  country. 
To  sweep  away  such  a  Govern- 
ment would  indeed  be  a  fatal  mis- 
take. The  reign  of  experimental 
legislation  by  a  Cabinet  of  charlatans 
is  precisely  the  danger  which  besets 
such  a  constitution  as  our  own. 
That  is  the  danger  which  we  have 
to  apprehend  from  a  Gladstonian 
success.  Nor  can  the  danger  well 
be  exaggerated.  We  have  shown 
again  and  again  that,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns their  great  panacea  for  the 
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woes  of  Ireland,  their  proposal  is  no 
panacea  at  all.  It  is  the  recurrence, 
under  circumstances  infinitely  less 
encouraging,  of  the  miserable  failure 
which  attended  the  establishment 
of  Grattan's  Parliament,  and  it  would 
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and  dare  to  call  our  Home  Gov- 
ernment in  Ireland  by  the  false 
and  misleading  title  of  "  a  foreign 
executive."  What  need  we  add 
more1?  the  choice  lies  before  the 
electors  to-day.  On  the  one  side, 


not  to  any  perceptible  degree,  if  at     base   concession   to    agitation,  fer- 


all,  diminish  the  quantity  of  discus- 
sions upon  Irish  affairs  which  would 
still  occupy  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
strike  a  terrible  blow  at  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  in  Ireland, 
it  would  again  let  loose  the  spirit 
of  outrage  and  evil  -  doing,  and 
hand  over  the  law  -  abiding  and 
loyal  population  of  Ireland  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Dillons 
and  the  Davitts,  whose  experience 
of  the  inside  of  Irish  prisons  has 
hardly  qualified  them  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  control  of  the 
guardians  of  the  law,  or  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  the  country  upon 
which  their  agitation  has  inflicted 
much  misfortune.  What  the 
:tors  have  really  to  determine  is, 
whether  Ireland  shall  continue  to 
an  integral  part  of  the  home 
ipire,  and  shall  enjoy  that  real 
)me  Rule  which  she  at  present 
ajoys  equally  with  England,  Scot- 
id,  and  Wales  j  or  whether  the 
ijority  of  her  population- — being, 
course,  a  small  minority  of  the 


vent  appeal  to  claptrap,  promises 
made  only  to  be  broken  as  hereto- 
fore, utter  disregard  of  the  glorious 
struggles  of  the  past,  out  of  which 
has  risen  our  united  empire  ;  at- 
tempts to  cajole  the  masses,  to  en- 
tice the  crotchet-mongers,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  any  momentary 
popularity  which  may  serve  to  fill 
their  sails  and  waft  them  to  the 
wished-for  haven  of  office.  This 
is  the  Gladstonian  position,  and 
their  difficulty  in  rinding  a  prin- 
ciple or  a  pretext  upon  which  they 
can  appeal  to  popular  feeling  is 
evidenced  lay  their  attempt  to  raise 
an  outcry  against  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  day  of  dissolu- 
tion. They  have  discovered,  or 
affect  to  have  discovered,  that 
Saturday  is  the  day  upon  which 
the  working-men  electors  can  most 
easily  vote,  and  they  accuse  the 
Government  of  seeking  to  prevent 
polls  being  taken  on  a  Saturday. 
They  utterly  ignore  two  facts  :  first, 
that  Saturday  is  the  most  incon- 
venient day  for  small  tradesmen  ; 


pulation   of   Great    Britain    and     and  secondly,  that  as  regards  the 
and  together — shall  be  allowed     families  of  working  men  themselves, 

inasmuch  as  a  very  large  portion 
of  our  "  working  "  population  "  do 
their  shopping  "  on  a  Saturday,  the 
taking  of  the  poll  on  that  day,  and 
the  turmoil  of  an  election,  would 
interfere  with  their  habits  and  in- 
terrupt their  business  far  more  than 
a  different  arrangement.  For  the 
working  man's  sake  the  hours  of 
polling  have  rightly  been  extended 


break  away  from  Great  Britain 
far  as  concerns  her  parliamentary 

mstitution,  and  be  dealt  with  as 
she  were  what  she  emphatically 
not, — namely,  a  distant  colony, 

jparated    from    Great   Britain  by 

lousands  of  miles. 
Again   we   repeat,    our    present 

[mperial    Parliament    is     nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  Home  Rule 


arliament ;  but  we  differ  from  our  to  eight  o'clock  ;  and  as  a  matter  of 

ladstonian  opponents  in  that  we  fact  there  are  very  few  who  cannot, 

nsider   Ireland    as    part    of    our  if  they  so  desire,  record  their  votes 

me  country,  whilst  they  seek  to  in  going  to  their  morning's  work, 

al  with  her  as  a  separate  nation,  during    the   dinner  -  hour,  or  after 
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work  before  eight  o'clock.  The  ob- 
jection is  one  too  flimsy  to  deceive 
the  electors,  but  it  serves  to  show 
the  straits  into  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  friends  have  been 
driven  in  order  to  excite  a  cry 
against  the  Government,  which 
simply  asked  that  the  work  of 
Parliament  might  be  finished  be- 
fore Parliament  ceased  to  exist. 
This,  then,  is  the  pitiable  exhibition 
afforded  by  the  Gladstonian  party. 
On  the  other  side  we  have  an 
altogether  different  picture.  Lord 
Salisbury's  Government  can  appeal 
to  six  years  of  good,  honest,  prac- 
tical legislation.  At  peace  with  all 
the  world,  we  have  ample  time  and 
opportunity  to  consider  every  legis- 
lative proposal  upon  its  merits, 
and  in  so  doing  we  know  that  we 
have  Ministers  who  have  perform- 
ance rather  than  promise,  to  which 
they  can  confidently  point,  and 
who  may  be  trusted  to  perform 
still  more  if  only  we  give  them  a 
majority  sufficient  to  keep  in  check 
the  reckless  and  mischievous  op- 
ponents by  whom  they  are  con- 
fronted. 

If  the  electors  desire  the  welfare 
of  their  country ;  if  they  wish  to 
maintain  in  the  public  mind  that 
feeling  of  confidence  so  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  commercial  com- 
munity like  our  own ;  if  they  in- 
tend to  secure  a  strong  Government 
and  to  save  us  from  spasmodic  and 
empirical  legislation  \  if,  in  one 


word,  they  desire  the  peaceful  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
country,  they  will  not  doubt  their 
duty  at  the  present  crisis.  They 
will  refuse  to  hand  over  Ireland  to 
men  of  whom  many  have  been  con- 
victed of  illegal  conspiracy  before  a 
commission  of  impartial  judges ; 
they  will  decline  to  place  Great 
Britain  under  the  control  of  the 
allies  of  these  men.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  will  decide  that  a  longer 
expiation  is  necessary  before  poli- 
ticians of  such  proved  incompe- 
tency  can  again  be  intrusted  with 
office,  and  by  a  decisive  majority 
they  will  maintain  in  power  the 
Salisbury  Government,  which  for 
six  years  past  has  guided  the 
country  safely  through  storms  and 
perils  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
Let  no  man  shirk  or  shrink  from 
the  duty  which  lies  before  him. 
Let  no  inconvenience  of  a  personal 
character,  be  it  what  it  may,  deter 
men  from  recording  their  votes  for 
Unionist  candidates.  The  defeat 
of  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  present 
moment  would  be  a  grave  public 
misfortune.  The  victory  of  the 
Government,  on  the  contrary,  would 
be  a  victory  of  good  sense,  pru- 
dence, and  loyalty  to  the  consti- 
tution which  is  well  worth  the 
struggle.  The  battle  is  at  hand. 
The  armies  are  arrayed  face  to  face. 
The  issue  depends  upon  the  elec- 
tors, and  may  God  direct  them  to  a 
righteous  judgment ! 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE  fusty  old  gods  of  antiquity, 
still  so  useful  by  way  of  illustration, 
are  said  to  have  envied  happy 
mortals  with  hatred  and  malice 
if  ever  their  felicity  remained  un- 
broken and  was  extreme.  Jealousy 
was  one  of  the  many  bad  attributes 


dire  effect?  One  might  almost 
think  so.  For  certain  it  is  that 
no  life  ever  goes  on  smoothly  to 
the  end  ;  and  when  things  are  at 
the  best,  as  well  as  at  the  worst, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  change. 
Mrs  Leslie  Somers  was  a  case 


of  those  malign  impostors ;  and  the     in  point.     Her  parents  were  rich 
way  they  made    misery  for   men,     and  in  a  good  position.     She  had 
whose  only  offence  was  the  posses- 
sion of  the  power  to  enjoy,  would 


several    brothers    and    sisters,    to 
whom  she  was  devotedly  attached. 


have  been  thought  mean  in  these     All  her  intimate  friends  were  re- 
days,  and  was  certainly  low.     But     fined   and   cultivated   people,  and 
now  that  their  reign  is  over,  one 
would   like    to    know   how   it    is 


that  their  bad  old  tricks  continue  1 


her  girlhood  had  been  one  unbroken 
chain  of  happy  events,  such  as  form 
part  of  the  everyday  life  of  a 
Did  they  knowingly  and  willingly  young  English  gentlewoman  with 
perpetuate  that  idea  of  theirs,  that  ample  means  at  her  command,  and 
it  was  possible  for  men  to  be  too  health  and  strength  to  enjoy  them  ; 
happy,  and  the  thing  must  be  pre-  the  crowning  event  in  her  case 
vented  1  And  did  they,  with  their 
usual  diabolical  ingenuity,  find 


means  to  endow  the  fallacy  with 


being  her  marriage  at  eighteen 
with  a  man  ten  years  older  than 
herself,  but  in  every  respect  ap- 


everlasting  motive-power  to   keep     parently    a   suitable   husband   for 
it  going  through  all  eternity  with     her. 
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At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking  she  had  been  married 
four  years.  She  had  a  lovely  little 
boy,  just  able  to  toddle  and  talk, 
and  she  was  staying  with  her 
husband  at  a  quiet  seaside  place 
where  he  had  taken  a  house  .for 
the  summer  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  health,  which  had  latterly  not 
been  so  good  as  at  his  age  he  had 
every  right  to  expect  it  to  be. 
What  the  nature  of  his  disease 
was,  however,  nobody  seemed  to 
know  exactly.  The  symptoms  were 
neither  peculiar  nor  decided,  being 
such,  in  fact,  as  might  have  denoted 
the  beginning  of  half-a-dozen  differ- 
ent disorders.  At  times  he  was 
feverish  and  headachy ;  at  times 
he  was  chilly  and  felt  weak ;  and 
sometimes  he  had  an  abnormally 
large  appetite,  which  nothing 
seemed  to  satisfy,  while  at  others 
he  went  for  days  together  without 
touching  food  unless  it  was  forced 
upon  him.  But  the  most  trying 
part  of  his  disorder  to  his  wife 
were  the  long  periods  of  depression 
from  which  nothing  would  rouse 
him,  and  the  succeeding  fits  of 
irritability  when  it  was  not  only 
impossible  to  please  him,  but  to 
move  without  making  him  angry. 
He  was  a  very  clever  man,  a 
barrister  with  a  large  practice ; 
and  his  own  doctor  thought  the 
nervous  irritability,  which  made 
his  life  a  burden  to  himself  and 
his  friends,  was  due  to  overwork 
and  consequent  loss  of  nerve-pow- 
er, and  had  therefore  ordered  him 
absolute  rest,  and  recommended 
him  to  go  away  from  his  worries 
for  a  time  to  some  quiet  place  to 
recruit. 

It  was  a  charming  spot  to  which 
they  had  come,  a  little  place  remote 
from  the  world,  and  inhabited 
by  unsophisticated  and  friendly 
people,  who  made  their  admiration 
and  kindly  interest  in  the  young 
couple  and  their  beautiful  baby 


boy  sufficiently  apparent  in  an 
unobtrusive  way  to  add  the  attrac- 
tion of  good  -  fellowship  to  the 
advantages  of  lovely  scenery  which 
surrounded  them,  and  did  so  much 
to  make  their  existence  delightful. 
It  was  the  sort  of  life,  in  harmony 
with  nature  and  charity  with  all 
men,  which  makes  it  a  pleasure 
just  to  be  alive.  They  had  had 
enchanting  summer  weather  the 
whole  time.  Sky  and  sea  and 
shore  throbbing  with  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  sun,  with  the  song 
of  the  birds,  with  the  scent  of 
flowers,  with  the  lap  of  waves, 
with  the  rustle  and  murmur  of 
leaves,  made  the  days  delicious. 
And  then  there  were  the  nights  ! 
when,  after  the  sunset  flush — a 
feast  of  colour,  all  crimson  and 
burnished  gold,  trembling  to  daffo- 
dil, softening  to  green,  deepening 
to  purple,  silvering  to  grey,  and 
clearing  again — the  moon  would 
rise  triumphant  and  alone  in  a 
clear,  cool,  indigo  sky,  and  the 
nightingales  would  sing  from  the 
woods,  would  gurgle  and  trill  and 
call,  till  the  air  seemed  faint  with 
the  pleasure  of  their  song.  If  the 
mornings  were  delicious,  I  say, 
what  must  the  evenings  have  been? 
Ecstatic,  I  think  ;  and  so  those  two 
young  people  found  them. 

After  the  boy  had  been  put  to 
bed,  and  husband  and  wife  had 
dined  among  the  flowers  in  their 
garden  overlooking  the  sea,  they 
would  stroll  along  the  cliffs  arm  in 
arm,  or  down  on  the  hard  sand  by 
the  water's  edge,  without  any  such 
restraints  of  commonplace  civilisa- 
tion as  hats  and  gloves;  and  at 
these  times  the  two  were  wont  to 
be  happy  with  that  lull  and  perfect 
happiness  which  can  render  an 
account  to  itself,  at  the  moment, 
of  its  own  bliss;  and  this,  we 
know,  is  the  only  happiness  that 
has  any  real  existence,  all  other 
forms  being  mere  tricks  of  the 
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imagination.  For  who  can  call 
that  real  of  which  we  know  nothing 
until  it  is  over  and  past  beyond 
recall  ?  Like  the  joys  of  youth  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  and  feel 
so  little  until  they  appear  to  us  in 
retrospect,  and  become  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  at  best,  but  oftener 
still  a  subject  of  regret,  because 
we  did  not  heed  them  while  they 
were  with  us. 

Well,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
bright  salt  air,  rich  with  iodine 
and  ozone,  and  fresh  from  its  race 
over  leagues  of  ocean,  the  simple 
and  wholesome  food,  and  all  the 
happy  circumstances  of  the  time, 
began  apparently  to  restore  the 
invalid.  His  appetite  was  more 
constant,  his  spirits  rose,  his  temper 
was  less  variable,  and  the  power 
to  enjoy,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived  to  a  great  extent,  began 
to  return  to  him — by  fits  and  starts, 
it  is  true,  but  still  it  came ;  and  his 
wife  was  happy  about  him  again 
in  a  calm  and  steadfast  way  which 
was  natural  to  her. 

One  morning  after  their  early 
breakfast  they  strolled  out  of  their 
garden  on  to  the  beach  with  their 
boy.  Leslie  Somers  had  a  book, 
his  wife  a  piece  of  work,  and  they 
sat  on  the  shingle,  giving  as  much 
attention  to  each  other  and  to  the 
sturdy  child  as  they  did  to  book  or 
work.  The  boy  would  paddle  at 
first,  and  his  mother  took  off  his 
shoes  and  socks ;  but  finding  the 
water  warm  and  pleasant,  the  young 
rascal  was  not  content  to  have  no 
more  of  it  than  would  cover  his 
feet,  and  so,  when  his  parents' 
attention  was  otherwise  engaged, 
he  quietly  divested  himself  of  his 
scanty  summer  clothing,  and  when 
they  looked  again,  behold  him 
standing,  a  very  Cupid  with  golden 
curls,  crowing  with  delight,  and 
saying,  "  Mind  !  mind  !  "  to  the 
little  waves  that  splashed  up 
against  his  mottled  legs,  while  he 


motioned  them  back  with  out- 
spread dimpled  hands,  His  father 
took  a  rope  that  was  trailing  from 
a  fishing -boat  drawn  up  on  the 
beach  close  by,  and  playfully  threw 
it  round  him,  making  believe  that 
he  was  a  ship,  and  must  be  made 
fast  to  the  capstan,  his  mother, 
— the  boy  entering  into  the  joke, 
and  making  the  beach  resound 
with  peals  of  laughter,  spontane- 
ous, rippling,  and  delicious  as  the 
lap  and  murmur  of  the  little  waves 
that  burst  about  his  feet. 

This  game  ended,  and  the  child 
dressed  again,  the  three  wandered 
off  into  the  village  to  buy  fruit, 
and  having  obtained  what  they 
wanted,  they  continued  their  walk, 
passing  through  a  narrow  gorge 
between  the  hills  at  the  back  of 
the  village  on  to  the  heath.  These 
hills  curved  round  the  houses  like 
a  protecting  arm,  sheltering  them 
in  a  warm  embrace  from  the  world 
beyond,  and  keeping  them  safe 
from  all  storms  but  such  as  were 
caused  by  the  restless  variable 
temper  of  the  wind  on  the  bosom 
of  its  slave,  the  sea.  From  the 
village  street  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  a  great  wide  heath  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hills,  or  even  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  any  road  by  which 
this  sheltered  nook  could  keep  up 
communication  with  the  outer 
world ;  and  when,  having  passed 
through  that  narrow  gorge,  you 
found  yourself  on  the  heath,  it 
was  so  unlike  every  other  feature 
of  the  place,  except,  perhaps,  the 
sea,  which  was  not  visible  from 
any  part  of  it,  and  to  which,  in 
the  long  swell  and  sweep  of  it,  and 
its  billowy  undulations,  it  bore 
some  resemblance,  that  you  might 
easily  have  imagined  yourself  con- 
veyed by  a  powerful  spell  from  an 
Eden  of  flowers  and  sunshine  to 
the  cold  of  a  wind-swept  desert, 
dreary,  disconsolate,  abandoned — 
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the  beginning  of  that  world  with- 
out end  where  all  life  ceases,  and 
the  consciousness  of  what  must 
follow  does  not  yet  begin. 

But  this  would  only  be  your 
first  impression  as  you  stood  a 
little  above  the  heath,  looking 
down  on  what  would  then  seem 
to  you  a  wide,  unlovely,  level, 
monotonous  expanse.  Like  people 
who  are  really  worth  knowing, 
the  heath  improved  on  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  the  more  intimate  you 
were  with  it,  and  the  nearer  you 
came  to  it,  the  better  you  liked 
it.  First  you  perceived  with  awe 
the  vast  unusual  height  of  the 
vault  of  heaven  above  it;  and 
next  you  were  conscious  of  the 
indefinable  charm  of  level  distance, 
apparently  unbounded  ;  and  then 
there  came  to  you  that  sense  of 
freedom,  born  of  pure  air  and 
open  space,  which  gives  wings  to 
the  spirit,  and  exhilarates  un- 
speakably. And  once  you  were 
down  upon  the  heath,  you  found 
it  no  longer  a  dreary  monotonous 
expanse.  Even  the  sameness  of 
colour  vanished  then  :  the  heather 
mixture  of  purple  and  white, 
brown,  yellow,  and  green,  so  in- 
significant in  the  distance,  but  so 
beautiful  when  you  found  yourself 
surrounded  by  its  component  parts, 
— the  purple  heather,  the  creamy 
meadow-sweet,  the  tall  foxglove, 
and  the  feathery  green  of  ferns 
and  bracken  through  which  you 
might  then  be  wading  breast-high. 
All  these  were  specks  in  a  con- 
glomerate whole,  when  seen  from 
above,  with  no  more  character 
visible  than  is  shown  by  a  crowd 
of  one's  fellow -creatures  in  par- 
ticoloured clothes.  But  once 
amongst  them,  and  you  found 
that,  like  those  same  fellow-crea- 
tures, each  had  a  separate  exist- 
ence, large,  and  more  or  less 
lonely,  of  its  own,  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name.  And  then  you 


would  find,  too,  that  all  that  seem- 
ingly dry  barren  level  was  in 
reality  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  a 
rugged  surface,  varied  with  heights 
and  hollows,  and  full  of  life  and 
cheery  voices,  the  babble  of  num- 
berless streams,  the  merry  chirp 
and  twitter  of  restless  birds,  the 
hum  of  busy  bees,  and  the  voice 
of  myriads  of  insects — the  domi- 
nant chord,  made  of  numberless 
notes,  of  the  whole  melody — sink- 
ing as  they  settled  in  showers 
upon  the  leaves,  swelling  as  they 
rose  again  to  pursue  their  gambols 
in  the  air,  and  sinking  once  more 
as  they  again  subsided,  fatigued 
by  their  aerial  dances,  for  another 
moment's  rest.  And  on  a  day 
like  this,  too,  everything  was  throb- 
bing with  an  answering  throb  to 
the  heat  of  the  summer  sun, 
glowing  responsive  to  his  ardent 
kiss;  the  whole  broad  bosom  of 
the  heath  outspread,  as  it  were, 
a  thymy  couch  for  him  to  rest 
upon,  warmed  into  life  and  rap- 
ture by  his  rays,  and  uttering,  in 
the  joy  of  his  caress,  a  low,  varied, 
blissful,  inarticulate  sob  of  deep 
ecstatic  pleasure. 

When  they  found  themselves 
out  on  the  scented  heather,  away 
from  all  human  habitation,  the 
young  man  set  his  boy  on  his 
shoulder  that  he  might  see  far 
over  this  strange  new  land,  and  on 
they  walked,  choosing  haphazard 
to  follow  a  narrow  path  that 
wound  amongst  the  bracken,  not 
paying  much  heed  to  whither  they 
were  going,  but  happy  as  the 
birds  and  brooks  are,  and  as  free 
from  care  as  the  empty  sky 
above  them,  as  unconscious  for  the 
moment  of  anything  beyond  as 
the  heath  on  which  they  trod. 
Leslie  Somers  held  his  boy  on  his 
shoulder  with  one  strong  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  carelessly 
swung  the  rope  he  had  taken  from 
the  fishing-boat  on  the  beach,  and 
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had  forgotten  to  replace.  His 
wife  walked  behind  him,  singing 
softly  to  herself,  and  laughingly 
putting  ripe  strawberries,  from  a 
bag  she  carried  on  her  arm,  into 
the  child's  mouth,  when  that 
crimson  orifice  was  every  now  and 
then  presented  to  her  for  fresh 
supplies.  They  had  scarcely  ex- 
changed a  word  since  they  left  the 
beach,  there  being  no  need  to 
interrupt  their  gladness  with  un- 
necessary exertions  of  the  voice. 
But  now,  descending  one  of  the 
purple  billows  that  rolled  from 
end  to  end  of  the  heath,  they 
came  upon  a  sign  of  civilisation 
which  astonished  them  in  such  a 
place.  This  was  nothing  less  than 
a  double  line  of  rails,  quite  in- 
visible till  you  were  close  upon 
them,  and  which  you  would 
scarcely  have  expected  to  find 
there,  even  if  you  had  noticed  the 
telegraph  wires  that  accompanied 
them,  as  usual,  on  the  hither 
side.  The  line  seemed  to  be 
hiding  itself  as  much  as  it  could 
beneath  the  luxuriant  herbage 
that  fringed  it  thickly  on  either 
hand,  as  if  it  knew  it  had  no 
business  there,  and  was  ashamed 
to  be  seen.  It  cut  across  the 
heath  from  side  to  side,  dividing 
it,  and  seeming  to  spring  from  the 
heart  of  the  distant  hills  on  the 
right,  to  be  absorbed  again  into 
the  hot  haze  of  the  low-lying 
horizon  on  the  left,  as  if  it  flashed 
into  a  brief  and  purposeless  exist- 
ence which  extended  only  as  far 
in  either  direction  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Arrived  at  this  spot, 


Leslie  Somers  put  the  boy  down, 
and  that  sturdy  youth,  reinvig- 
orated  by  rest  and  refreshment, 
no  sooner  touched  the  ground 
than  he  snatched  off  his  hat,  and 
began  to  deal  death  and  destruction 
to  every  winged  creature  within 
his  reach.  His  mother  stood 
leaning  against  a  telegraph  -  post 
watching  him,  smiling,  tranquil, 
and  happy.  Presently  her  hus- 
band came  up  behind  her  with 
that  piece  of  rope,  and  playfully 
wound  it  round  and  round  her  and 
the  telegraph-post,  till  she  stood 
pinioned  like  a  victim  tied  to  the 
stake. 

"  See,  Boykins ! "  she  cried,  laugh- 
ing, "mother's  a  prisoner!" 

But  the  child  was  too  busy  either 
to  hear  or  heed,  and  she  stood  there 
a  while  longer  contemplating  his 
pretty  gambols,  mother-like,  with 
every  faculty  absorbed  in  the  de- 
lightful occupation. 

But  all  at  once — she  could  not 
tell  why  or  wherefore — a  little 
breeze  had  arisen,  and  the  day  was 
changing,  perhaps,  though  the  birds 
still  sang,  the  bees  buzzed,  and  the 
sun  shone ;  but  all  at  once  she  felt 
a  shiver,  not  of  cold  but  of  loneli- 
ness and  helplessness,  come  over 
her,  and  she  called  to  her  husband, 
"  Leslie  !  Leslie  !  "  and  then  was 
frightened  by  the  fear  in  her  own 
voice,  and  called  again,  "  Leslie ! 
Leslie ! " 

She  waited  a  moment  for  an 
answer  after  that,  looking  about 
her  the  while ;  but  she  looked  in 
vain.  Her  husband  had  dis- 
appeared ! 


CHAPTER    II. 


What  had  become  of  him  ?   she  alone  at  all,  tied  up  in  that  ridicu- 

isked  herself,  thinking  at  the  same  lous  manner, 
time   that   he    must    return    in   a         But  where  had  he  gone?     She 

moment  to  release  her,  and  ready  looked  out  over  the  line,  but  at 

to   reproach   him    for  leaving  her  first  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen 
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Then  suddenly  she  spied  him  com- 
ing up  out  of  a  hollow,  out  of 
earshot  already,  and  walking  on 
steadily,  but  walking,  alas, — oh  ! 
most  inexplicable  fact, — walking 
away  from  her  !  "  Leslie  !  Leslie  !" 
she  called  again,  though  she  knew 
he  could  not  hear. 

A  swarm  of  flies  buzzed  up  into 
the  air  from  the  warm  leaves  about 
her,  startled  by  the  shrill  and 
sudden  cry. 

"  Leslie  !  Leslie  !  "  she  reiterated, 
struggling  frantically  to  disengage 
herself,  though  she  knew  that  the 
one  effort  was  as  futile  as  the  other. 
Then  the  impulse  to  struggle  and 
cry  was  over,  and  she  drew  herself 
up  against  the  post,  and  looked 
about  her,  a  changed  woman  in 
these  few  minutes,  in  a  changed 
world  ! 

The  child  had  just  caught  another 
butterfly.  It  was  under  his  hat  on 
the  grass,  and  he  was  sitting  beside 
the  hat,  holding  it  down  with  both 
dimpled  hands  in  a  determined 
way,  calculated  to  give  a  spectator 
a  vast  idea  of  the  strength  of  the 
creature  beneath.  Every  now  and 
then  he  tilted  the  hat  up  a  little 
bit,  and  craned  down  his  neck,  so 
as  to  peep  under,  till  at  last, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  his  prize  in 
a  moment  of  oblivious  excitement, 
he  lifted  the  hat  entirely,  when  the 
pretty  prisoner  immediately  spread 
its  painted  wings  and  fluttered  off. 
The  child  watched  it  for  a  moment 
with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  dis- 
may on  his  countenance,  and  then 
scrambled  up  and  toddled  on  in 
pursuit,  losing  his  balance  often  on 
the  unequal  ground,  and  perform- 
ing as  much  of  the  distance  on  his 
hands  and  knees  as  on  his  feet; 
while  his  mother  in  turn  watched 
him,  if  watching  it  can  be  called 
when  the  eyes  involuntarily  con- 
vey a  record  of  what  is  passing  to 
the  brain,  and  write  it  there  for 


the  use  of  recollection  by-and-by, 
the  mind  being  absent  at  the 
moment,  and  all  unconscious  of  the 
process. 

The  child  had  crept  and  toddled 
by  this  time  to  the  nearest  line  of 
rails,  on  the  polished  surface  of 
one  of  which  he  now  sat.  He  had 
forgotten  the  butterfly  in  the  exer- 
tion of  following  it,  and  was  look- 
ing about  for  some  new  object  of 
interest  when  his  mother  called 
him.  She  did  it  by  force  of  habit 
and  mechanically — "Boykins,  come 
to  mamma  !  "  The  boy  turned  to 
her  with  the  beauty  and  innocence 
of  an  angel  and  the  merry  mischief 
of  a  healthy  little  mortal  on  his 
face,  and  laughed.  "Boykinths 
no  go  to  mummy,"  he  lisped. 
"  Mummy  naughty.  Mummy  put 
in  the  corner."  "Yes,  Boykins, 
come  to  mummy,"  she  urged.  "Boy- 
kins,  come  and  untie  mummy. 
Poor  mummy  a  prisoner."  But 
the  boy  only  laughed  again,  throw- 
ing himself  back  on  the  rail,  and 
kicking  his  plump  legs  about.  It 
was  too  good  a  joke  this  !  Mamma 
a  prisoner,  papa  gone,  and  Mr 
Baby  a  gentleman  at  large !  He 
couldn't  enjoy  it  half  enough. 

His  mother  had  called  him  me- 
chanically, as  we  have  said.  Her 
mind  was  for  the  moment  paralysed 
by  the  shock  of  the  situation  in 
which  she  found  herself.  She  felt 
that  something  had  gone  wrong ; 
she  knew  she  was  in  trouble ;  but 
what  was  wrong,  and  wherefore 
the  trouble,  she  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  think.  Another  shock  was 
requisite  to  adjust  the  balance  of 
her  disordered  thoughts.  And 
presently  it  came.  Glancing  away 
from  the  child  for  a  moment,  her 
eye  was  caught  by  a  dark  body 
that  was  rising  up  into  the  empty 
sky  from  the  heath  far  away,  low 
down,  close  to  the  verge  of  the 
horizon  on  the  left.  She  saw  it  at 
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first  as  we  constantly  see  things 
which  bear  no  reference  to  our- 
selves, and  offer  at  a  glance  no 
feature  of  special  interest  to  fix 
our  attention.  She  looked  at  it, 
and  she  looked  away ;  but  the 
heavy  opacity  of  the  thing  had 
impressed  itself  on  her  retina,  and 
glance  in  what  direction  she  would, 
it  was  that  she  saw  darkening  all 
other  objects.  Something  unusual 
in  this  phenomenon  made  her  look 
back  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it, 
and  the  slight  effort  of  the  will 
this  act  necessitated  was  sufficient 
to  re-arouse  her  dormant  mental 
energy. 

What  was  the  thing  ?  A  pillar  1 
A  cloud  ?  Why,  both,  of  course  ! 
A  pillar  of  soot !  A  cloud  of 
smoke !  But  how  did  so  dense  a 
cloud  of  smoke  happen  to  be  there  1 
Coal  -  smoke  too,  far  from  any 
human  habitation,  and  rising  ap- 
parently from  the  bare  brown 
heath.  Another  sense  helped  her 
to  answer  the  question  for  herself 
— the  sense  of  hearing,  upon  which 
there  now  smote  a  rumbling  sound 
as  dull  and  heavy  to  the  ear  as  the 
massive  pillar  of  smoke  had  been 
to  the  eye,  a  sound  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  all  her  life,  a 
familiar  rush  and  roar,  the  cause 
of  which  she  had  not  even  to  ask 
herself;  but  its  very  familiarity 
made  it  strange  to  her  now,  because 
of  a  certain  new  significance,  and 
also  the  time  and  place.  It  was  as 
if  she  had  acquired  another  sense, 
which  enabled  her  to  perceive  for 
herself  something  she  had  only 
hitherto  heard  of;  and  the  new 
feature  in  this  familiar  object  was 
that  of  danger. 

She  was  little  more  than  a  girl 
herself,  finely  nurtured,  delicately 
bred,  full  of  youth  and  health 
and  strength,  but  unaccustomed  to 
horrors,  and  untried.  She  was 
bound  fast  to  that  telegraph-post, 


so  fast  that  the  agony  of  the 
strongest  impulse  in  life  would  not 
have  availed  to  loose  her.  She 
was  a  mother,  and  her  little  child 
was  rolling  his  sturdy  limbs  on  the 
iron  rail  not  half-a-dozen  yards 
away  from  her,  and  filling  the  air 
with  gurgles  of  happy  laughter. 
She  was  a  sensitive,  delicate, 
feminine  thing,  who  could  not 
have  borne  to  see  the  least  little 
creature  suffer;  and  she  knew 
that  what  she  saw  there,  that  long, 
sinuous,  oscillating  object,  thunder- 
ing on  relentlessly  with  rush  and 
roar  and  grinding  weight  of 
hardest  metal,  making  the  earth 
tremble,  was  a  train,  which  in 
another  minute  must  mangle  her 
tiny  human  blossom  before  her 
eyes,  unless  there  was  a  God  in 
heaven  or  any  power  on  earth  to 
be  summoned  by  her  shrieks,  and 
moved  to  pity  by  her  frantic  strug- 
gles. "Leslie,  Leslie!  Baby,  baby  ! 
O  God  !  O  God  ! My  child  !  " 

But  neither  God  nor  man  heard 
her;  and  the  child,  frightened  by 
her  cries,  sat  up  and  looked  at 
her,  but  would  not  move,  while 
the  long  train  came  on  at  a  terrific 
rate,  rushing  towards  him.  Shriek 
upon  shriek,  shriek  upon  shriek, 
the  wretched  mother  sent  up  to 
heaven;  and  the  solid  post  to 
which  she  was  tied  rocked  again 
with  the  fury  of  her  struggles,  but 
the  cord  did  not  give  an  inch.  It 
had  cut  through  the  sleeves  of  her 
summer  gown,  and  into  the  delicate 
flesh  of  her  arms,  but  she  felt  no 
physical  pain.  The  awful  torment 
of  terror  was  upon  her,  and  all 
other  forms  of  suffering  are  as 
nothing  to  it. 

As  it  approached,  the  train 
uttered  a  shriek  like  a  hideous 
mockery  of  her  own,  which  it 
drowned,  so  that  she  could  not 
hear  herself.  It  seemed  as  if  its 
speed  increased  as  it  neared  her, 
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rushing  along  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
It  was  coming — it  had  come — it 
had  passed — it  had  vanished.  And 
the  poor  tortured  mother,  a  sorry 
dishevelled  figure,  a  ghastly  cari- 
cature of  herself  as  she  had  been 
only  an  hour  before,  was  still 


enough  now.  Her  head  had  sunk 
on  her  breast ;  her  eyes  were  shut. 
She  was  conscious,  but  she  could 
not  stand ;  and  it  was  the  cruel 
cord,  eating  further  into  her  flesh 
as  her  weight  sank  upon  it,  which 
for  the  moment  supported  her. 


CHAPTER    III. 


It  was  a  little  laugh,  a  tentative 
little  laugh,  only  wanting  an  ex- 
cuse to  become  a  cry,  that  roused 
her.  "  Mummy  frightened  by  the 
puff-puff !  Mummy  frightened  by 
the  puff-puff!" 

She  raised  her  haggard  eyes, 
dully  at  first,  without  intelligence ; 
but  on  a  sudden  a  great  light  of 
joy  flashed  into  them,  a  joy  which 
was  as  sharp  a  pain  for  an  instant 
as  the  fear  had  been.  The  child 
was  still  sitting  on  the  rail  un- 
harmed. The  train  had  gone  by 
on  the  other  line  !  But  the  relief 
was  little  more  than  momentary. 
She  only  recovered  from  the  first 
access  of  terror  in  order  to  fall 
into  another  agony  of  mind,  a 
horrible  agony  of  suspense.  The 
boy  would  not  leave  the  line,  and 
the  same  danger  threatened  always 
while  he  remained  there.  The 
emergency  was  developing  a  hither- 
to unsuspected  strength  of  char- 
acter in  her.  There  was  little 
enough  she  could  do,  but  what  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances 
she  did  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind.  She  tried  coaxing  first 
of  all — "Dear  Boykins,  come  to 
mamma ! " 

He  only  looked  at  her. 

"  See,  mummy  has  hurt  her  arm. 
Come  and  kiss  it,  and  make  it 
well." 

He  looked  at  the  arm,  but  seeing 
it  was  bleeding,  drew  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  down  into  an  expres- 
sion of  disgust,  but  moved  not. 


"  Mummy  will  cry  if  baby  won't 
come  to  her."  But  baby  turned 
his  resolute  little  head  away,  and 
pretended  not  to  hear.  "  I  know 
such  a  nice  story,"  the  poor  mother 
began  again.  The  little  fellow 
looked  out  over  the  heath  intently, 
but  she  could  see  he  had  pricked 
up  his  ears.  "  It  is  all  about  a 
little  boy  who  went  for  a  walk 
one  day  with  his  father  and 
mother " 

"  Like  me,  mummy  ? "  the  child 
exclaimed,  forgetting  his  pretend- 
ed preoccupation  in  the  interest 
of  this  great  discovery. 

"Yes,  just  like  you.  And  it 
was  a  beautiful  warm  day,  and  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  the  birds 
sang  little  songs  to  each  other, 
and  there  were  butterflies " 

"And  what  did  he  do?"  the 
boy  demanded,  his  interest  fully 
aroused  by  this  time.  He  was 
sprawling  on  his  stomach  now 
between  the  rails,  with  his  hands 
folded  under  his  chin  to  raise  it 
that  he  might  look  up  at  his 
mother,  after  the  manner  of  the 
cherub  in  the  picture  known  as 
the  Sistine  Madonna. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  what  he  did  if 
you  stay  there.  You  are  too  far 
away." 

"  No,  me  not,"  was  the  decided 
reply.  "  Me  hear  oo." 

Then  she  answered  in  a  very 
low  voice,  only  allowing  him  to 
catch  enough  of  what  she  said  to 
tantalise  him.  He  turned  one 
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ear,  making  a  great  attempt  to 
hear  at  first,  but  presently  he 
tired  of  the  effort. 

"Boy  know  that  story,"  he  in- 
terrupted contemptuously.  "  Boy 
tell  it  oo." 

It  was  evident  she  must  change 
her  tactics.  "  Did  Boykins  see 
the  big  puff  -  puff  ? "  she  began 
afresh.  "Another  big  puff-puff  is 
coming  directly.  Boykins  must 
get  up  at  once,  this  very  moment, 
and  come  to  mummy,  else  it  will 
kill  him  dead,  and  mummy  will 
have  no  little  boy,  and  then  what 
will  she  do?" 

The  child  looked  at  her  dreamily, 
but  did  not  move;  and  now  she 
saw  something  in  his  eyes  that 
made  her  redouble  her  efforts  to 
entice  him  to  her.  The  young 
rascal  had  nestled  himself  into  an 
easy  position.  The  warmth  and 
stillness,  with  the  day's  fatigue, 
were  telling  upon  him.  A  gentle 
languor  appeared  in  his  eyes,  a 
gathering  unconsciousness  of  all 
external  things,  partial  at  first  and 
intermittent,  but  presently  de- 
scending like  a  dark  curtain,  veil- 
ing the  distance,  and  then  the  near- 
er glimpse  of  gorse  and  fern,  the 
bottom  of  his  mother's  dress,  the 
bright  shining  rails  beside  him, 
till  all  the  world  was  blotted  out 
by  the  grateful  impenetrable  black- 
ness, the  voice  that  called  him 
trembling  away  at  the  same  time 
into  a  more  and  more  immeasur- 
able past,  from  which  at  last  it 
d  to  come  at  all.  The  child 
ept.  But,  alas  for  the  mother  ! 

Again  and  again  she  called  him. 

er  throat  was  parched  and  sore ; 
er  voice  came  hoarser  and  hoarser ; 
articulation  grew  gradually  im- 
possible, and  at  last  sound  failed, 
but  the  child  never  moved.  His 
rosy  face  was  turned  to  her,  still 

K sting  on  his  chubby  arms.     He 
as    slightly    flushed   with   sleep. 
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His  bright  lips  were  parted,  show- 
ing the  little  white  teeth  between. 
His  long  dark  eyelashes  flickered  a 
little  now  and  then  as  a  fly  lit  on 
his  forehead  or  glossy  clustering 
curls.  A  lovelier  child  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine,  such  a 
child  as  only  comes  to  young  and 
happy  parents ;  and  the  mother,  in 
a  worn  -  out  interval,  when  the 
desire  as  well  as  the  power  to 
struggle  and  cry  were  both  ex- 
hausted, found  herself  perusing 
the  details  of  his  beauty  as  if  it 
were  all  new  to  her.  While  so 
engaged  she  forgot  her  own  posi- 
tion and  his  for  a  little ;  but  the 
rush  of  recollection  caught  her 
again  inevitably,  and  then  her 
frantic  struggles  were  redoubled, 
until  it  seemed  that  if  deliverance 
were  not  at  hand,  death  must  come 
and  release  her.  And  it  was 
strange  that  during  all  this  time 
she  never  once  thought  of  her 
husband.  It  was  evidently  not  a 
busy  time  on  the  line.  Only  that 
one  train  had  passed  as  yet.  She 
had  fancied  a  hundred  times  that 
another  was  coming ;  but  as  none 
ever  came,  by  degrees  the  danger 
grew  less  urgently  present  to  her 
mind,  and  when  at  last  the  unmis- 
takable sound  smote  upon  her  ears, 
coming  in  the  opposite  direction 
this  time,  she  started  into  full 
consciousness  again  —  for  a  dull 
torpor  had  been  stealing  over  her 
— as  if  the  possibility  were  new  to 
her. 

The  train  came  in  sight,  but  she 
deluded  herself  with  the  idea  that 
this  one  also  must  be  on  the  other 
line.  She  was  so  sure  of  it  that 
she  watched  it  coming,  and  col- 
lected her  strength  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  her  strange  position.  She 
watched  it  until  it  was  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  sleeping  child, 
and  then  she  saw  her  mistake,  and 
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it  was  the  last  thing  she  did  see. 
For  in  the  same  instant,  and  before 
she  could  utter  a  sound,  her  senses 
left  her.  The  train  swept  on  as 
the  other  had  done,  crowded  with 
people,  many  of  whom  must  have 
seen  her  standing,  apparently  lean- 
ing at  ease  against  the  post,  and 
any  one  of  whom  would  doubtless 
have  flown  to  her  assistance  could 
they  have  guessed  her  need;  but 


in  the  dust  raised  by  their  rapid 
progress,  and  the  rush  and  whirl 
of  it,  nothing  was  visible  long 
enough  to  attract  particular  atten- 
tion. The  engine-driver  saw  her 
as  he  approached,  and  saw  also  a 
speck  which  he  supposed  to  be 
a  summer  wrap  of  hers  lying  on 
the  line,  but  forgot  the  circum- 
stance before  he  was  well  out  of 
sight. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


When  consciousness  returned, 
Gertrude  Somers  felt  as  if  she  had 
only  shut  her  eyes  and  opened 
them  again.  That  there  had  been 
any  interval  between  the  acts  it 
was  not,  of  course,  possible  for  her 
to  conceive,  there  being  no  inci- 
dents discernible  by  which  to 
measure  the  time  in  the  blackness 
of  the  heavy  insensibility  that  had 
come  upon  her.  She  recollected 
her  own  position  the  moment  she 
recovered,  but  she  did  not  remem- 
ber the  immediate  cause  of  her 
fainting-fit;  and  now,  feeling  a 
warm  soft  something  caressing  her 
hand,  and  hearing  a  little  whim- 
pering voice  calling  her  in  heart- 
broken accents,  she  looked  down 
in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  wondering 
what  it  was  she  could  not  recol- 
lect. The  little  soft  warm  lips 
kissed  her  cold  hand  again  and 
again,  and  the  baby  voice  lisped 
out  with  baby  pertinacity,  "  Mum- 
my, wake  up  !  Mummy,  wake  up  ! 
Mummy,  wake  up ! "  and  then, 
finding  mummy  deaf,  explained, 
"  Boykins  come  to  mummy,  'ike 
good  boy." 

Then  she  recollected,  and  grasp- 
ing his  little  hand,  held  on  to  it, 
and  would  have  held  on  till  heaven 
and  earth  had  passed  away,  had 
that  event  occurred  before  res- 
cue reached  her.  But  happily 


her  tenacity  was  not  put  to  the 
test. 

The  rush  of  happy  relief  which 
the  sight  of  her  boy,  safe  and 
sound,  and  within  reach,  had 
caused  her,  had  greatly  revived 
her.  She  was  able  to  murmur 
fervent  ejaculations  of  gratitude 
to  heaven,  while  she  wondered 
how  the  miracle  had  been  wrought. 
It  was  no  such  mighty  miracle 
after  all,  as  she  must  have  known 
had  she  kept  her  consciousness  a 
moment  longer.  The  child  was 
lying  down  flat  between  the  rails, 
and  the  train  passed  safely  over 
him.  The  wind  of  it  fluttered  his 
skirts,  and  the  noise  awoke  him, 
but  he  was  too  frightened  to  move 
while  it  would  have  been  danger- 
ous to  do  so.  When  all  was  quiet 
again,  however,  he  made  for  his 
mother's  side,  and  nestled  close  up 
to  her  with  lamb-like  docility.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  could  realise  the 
danger  now  it  was  past,  and  was 
subdued  by  the  thought  of  it. 

"  Mummy,  come  away,"  he 
pleaded. 

"  Mummy  tied,  mummy  can't 
come  away,"  she  answered,  des- 
perately. "  Baby  ask  God  to  un- 
tie mummy." 

Then  the  child  hid  his  little 
face  in  her  dress,  and  was  still. 

Presently  there   came  a   sound 
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which  made  her  heart  leap  for  joy. 
It  was  the  ring  of  a  clear  voice 
singing,  a  man's  voice — singing  a 
careless  song  of  love  and  peace, 
but  it  did  not  jar  on  her,  though 
the  theme  was  little  suited  to  her 
mood,  for  it  meant  help.  The 
singer  was  coming  towards  her, 
which  was  fortunate,  for  she  could 
not  have  made  him  hear  at  any 
distance,  her  voice  was  so  hoarse. 
He  approached  nearer  and  nearer, 
still  singing,  till  he  was  close  to 
her,  then  the  song  broke  off  abrupt- 
ly. He  was  coming  from  behind, 
and  she  could  not  see  him ;  but 
he  had  just  seen  her,  and  had 
stopped  amazed.  Only  for  a  mo- 
ment, though,  and  then  he  came 
up  hastily. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  How  did  this  happen  ? " 

"I  don't  know — at  least — oh, 
something  must  have  happened," 
she  cried.  "But  for  pity's  sake 
undo  the  cord,  sir.  It  is  cutting 
me  to  the  bone,  I  think." 

But  he  had  undone  it  even  while 
she  was  speaking,  and  putting  his 
arm  round  her  with  the  business- 
like air  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
succour  the  sick  and  sorry,  he  sat 
her  gently  down  upon  the  turf, 
and,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  sup- 
ported her  with  the  other,  while 
he  took  a  flask  of  wine  from  his 
pocket  and  made  her  drink.  He 
did  not  trouble  her  with  any  more 
lestions,  but  did  what  he  could 
restore  her,  in  a  manly  unaf- 
fected way  that  made  the  endeav- 
ir  natural  and  acceptable.  He 
as  a  man  of  thirty,  rather  over 
le  middle  height,  well  made,  with 
right  fair  hair,  a  broad  high  fore- 
lead,  deep  grey  eyes,  small  non- 
lescript  nose,  strong  teeth,  and  a 
upid's  bow  of  a  moustache.  It 
'as  a  strong  expressive  face, 
though  not  exactly  a  handsome 
le.  The  expression  in  it  now,  of 


deep  sympathy  and  interest,  in- 
spired confidence,  and  Mrs  Leslie 
Somers  began  of  her  own  accord, 
as  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered, to  tell  him  as  much  as 
she  knew  herself  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  his  finding 
her  in  such  a  strange  predicament. 

"Something  must  have  happened 
to  my  husband," she  added.  "Some- 
thing must  have  happened  to  him." 

"  You  had  no  quarrel  with  him  ? 
Pardon  me,  I  must  ask  the  ques- 
tion. The  whole  affair  is  so  extra- 
ordinary." 

"  Quarrel  with  my  husband  !  " 
Gertrude  exclaimed.  "  How  could 
It" 

The  young  man  smiled.  "  Well, 
such  things  do  happen,  you  know," 
he  answered,  deprecatingly.  "  But 
tell  me,  what  were  you  talking 
about  before  he  bound  you  to  the 
post,  and  at  the  time  1 " 

"  Nothing.  We  spoke  very  little 
to  each  other  after  leaving  the 
beach,  and  I  can't  remember  any- 
thing/said; but  once  or  twice  he 
exclaimed,  "Take  care,  Gertrude!" 
or  "  Mind  that  stone  !  "  for  I  was 
following  him,  you  know,  and  the 
road  is  rough." 

"  You  do  not  live  here  1 " 

"  Oh  no.  We  came  to  Trewport 
on  my  husband's  account.  He  has 
been  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
overwork,  and  was  very  much  out 
of  health." 

"  Ah  !  "  the  stranger  exclaimed, 
as  if  this  last  observation  threw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  "  Had 
he  been  depressed  1 " 

"Yes,  he  had  long  fits  of  de- 
pression at  times  ;  but  he  has  been 
wonderfully  better  since  we  came 
here." 

"  Did  he  show  any  sign  of  de- 
pression this  morning  1 " 

"No,  at  least — now  I  think  of 
it — he  was  very  quiet.  But  I 
really  noticed  nothing  unusual." 
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The  young  man  was  thoughtful 
for  a  little  time  after  this.  Then 
he  said — "Perhaps  I  had  better 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  doctor.  My 
name  is  Jeffrey  Mansell.  And  as 
a  medical  man,  may  I  give  you 
my  opinion?" 

"Oh,  I  wish  you  would." 

"  Shortly,  then,  I  think— I  may 
be  wrong,  you  know — but  I  think 
that  your  husband,  suffering  as 
you  say  from  the  effects  of  over- 
work, has  become  suddenly  de- 
ranged— temporarily,  of  course — 
and  that  he  has  wandered  away 
under  the  influence  of  some  de- 
lusion. There  are  some  such  cases 
on  record,  and  they  have  almost 
invariably  occurred  to  men  suffer- 
ing, as  so  many  do  now,  from  the 
over-pressure  of  brain-work.  Your 
husband's  doctor  will,  however, 
know  at  once  if  such  a  thing  was 
probable  in  his  case,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  must  find  him." 

"  I  saw  him  over  there  a  long  way 
off,"  Mrs  Somers  said,  indicating 
the  direction.  "And  here  come 
some  workmen,  who  may  have  met 
him.  Will  you  kindly  inquire  1 " 


Dr  Mansell  did  so,  but  at  first 
they  said  they  had  not  seen  any 
one  all  day. 

"  Would  he  be  going  towards 
the  station,  though  1 "  one  of  them 
turned  back  to  ask.  "What  like 
was  he,  tall?  I  did  see  a  tall 
gentleman,  walking  in  a  hurry, 
as  if  he  was  going  to  catch  a 
train  down  yonder  at  the  station. 
But  that  was  before  dinner- 
time." 

The  doctor  returned  to  Mrs 
Somers.  "  They  did  see  him,"  he 
told  her—"  that  is,  if  he  is  tall  1 " 
She  nodded.  "But  now,  if  you 
can  walk,  you  must  try  and  get 
home,"  he  went  on.  "  Come,  young 
man,"  and  he  picked  up  the  boy, 
and  set  him  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Can  you  walk  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered  bravely. 
"  I  am  quite  strong  now.  Do  not 
let  us  lose  any  more  precious  time. 
I  am  afraid  of  being  seen,  too," 
she  added,  glancing  down  at  her 
torn  sleeves,  and  putting  her  hands 
up  to  her  tumbled  hair.  "  But  we 
can  get  to  our  house  without  going 
through  the  village." 


CHAPTER  v. 


The  Leslie  Somers  had  taken 
a  furnished  house  for  the  season, 
and  had  brought  down  their  own 
servants.  The  house  stood,  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  garden, 
just  outside  the  village,  close  to 
the  sea,  and  Dr  Mansell  left  Mrs 
Somers  and  the  boy  at  the  garden 
gate,  which  they  had  reached,  fortu- 
nately, without  encountering  any 
one. 

"  I  am  private  physician  to  Lord 
Wartlebury  at  present,"  he  had  ex- 
plained by  the  way.  "He  has 
just  purchased  a  large  steam-yacht, 
in  which  I  am  bound  to  accompany 
him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which 


is  to  be  our  destination,  I  believe ! 
You  may  have  noticed  the  yacht 
this  morning,  anchored  out  in  the 
bay.  We  put  in  here  for  water, 
and  I  came  on  shore  to  stretch  my 
legs,  which  were  somewhat  cramped 
by  the  close  quarters  on  board." 

"Thank  heaven  for  sending 
you  !  "  Mrs  Somers  ejaculated. 

When  they  reached  the  gate, 
Dr  Mansell  said,  "  I  will  leave  you 
here.  Do  pray  go  and  rest,  and 
eat  if  you  can.  You  must  keep 
up  your  strength  and  spirits.  I 
see  you  don't  want  to  think  about 
yourself,  but  it  is  very  necessary, 
and  you  must.  Excuse  my  au- 
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thoritative  manner," he  added,  with 
a  frank  and  genial  smile.  "  It  is 
part  of  my  profession,  you  know, 
and  really  there  will  be  no  time 
lost,  for  I  am  going  straight  off  to 
the  yacht  at  once  to  tell  Lord 
Wartlebury  what  has  happened, 
and  get  men  to  search  the  heath. 
I  will  go  to  the  station  also,  and 
make  inquiries  there  myself.  And 
I  know  Lord  Wartlebury  will  do 
what  he  can.  He's  the  kindest  old 
man  alive." 

Mrs  Somers  accepted  this  kind 
offer  of  further  assistance  without 
any  affectation  of  reluctance.  Her 
need  was  too  great  to  think  of 
such  a  thing,  and  besides,  there 
was  something  in  Dr  Mansell's 
way  of  taking  the  responsibility 
on  his  own  shoulders,  which  made 
his  doing  so  seem  less  a  favour 
to  herself  than  a  duty  to  society  at 
large.  Very  thankfully  then  she 
confided  in  his  strength,  and  pre- 
pared to  obey  him.  She  did  all 
that  he  had  suggested  to  keep  up 
her  own  strength,  but  the  all  was 
not  sufficient  to  distract  her  at- 
tention during  the  interval  that 
necessarily  elapsed  before  he  could 
return  to  report  progress,  and  the 
torment  of  those  long  moments  of 
suspense  and  inaction  was  such 
as  she  had  not  hitherto  thought 
it  possible  for  mortals  to  endure. 
She  had  read  often  enough  though, 
in  sensational  stories,  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  heroes  and  heroines,  un- 
ler  the  influence  of  poignant 
ixiety,  and  had  even  sympathised 
ith  what  they  felt  to  a  certain 
ctent ;  but  such  sympathy  had 
merely  caused  her  a  thrill  of 
pleasurable  interest,  very  different 
from  the  ache,  ache,  ache  of  the 
terrible  dread  that  now  beset  her. 
wondered  how  she  could  ever 
tve  read  of  such  things  to  enjoy 
icm  ;  and  really,  when  one  comes 
think  of  it,  the  want  of  imagi- 
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nation,  which  enables  us,  by  way 
of  relaxation,  to  contemplate  our 
fellow- creatures  in  the  most  pain- 
ful positions,  is  extraordinary. 
Were  we  ourselves  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  a  book,  just 
suffice  to  fix  our  attention,  they 
would  probably  land  us  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Optimists  would 
argue  that  it  is  a  wise  provision  of 
nature,  this  inability  to  realise ; 
but  pessimists  might  quote  it 
triumphantly  to  show  how  close  to 
the  surface  the  savage  in  us  is, 
and  how  we  delight,  so  far  as  we 
dare,  in  most  of  the  barbarities 
which  civilisation  has  proscribed 
as  a  disgrace  to  our  common 
humanity. 

But  Mrs  Leslie  Somers  did  not 
weakly  give  way  to  anxiety.  She 
suspended  her  suspense,  as  it  were, 
and  lessened  it  by  a  determined 
effort  to  keep  her  mind  fixed  on 
the  happiest  possible  explanation 
of  what  had  occurred.  She  told 
her  servants  that  she  was  afraid 
her  husband  had  lost  himself  on 
the  heath,  but  that  another  gentle- 
man had  gone  to  look  for  him  in 
case  some  accident  had  occurred, 
which,  however,  she  did  not  think 
likely,  though  he  might,  of  course, 
have  sprained  his  ankle — it  was 
very  rough  walking  out  there,  as 
they  knew,  and  in  that  case,  it 
would  take  him  some  time  to  get 
home — an  explanation  so  natural 
and  plausible  that  it  imposed  upon 
herself,  although  it  only  occurred 
to  her  when  the  necessity  to  say 
something  arose.  From,  that 
moment  she  waited,  with  hope  in 
her  heart,  and  some  show  of  pa- 
tience ;  but  still  the  time  dragged 
by  on  feet  of  lead,  and  every  now 
and  then  the  recollection  of  the 
bright  and  happy  morning  re- 
curred to  her  with  a  pang — and 
who  could  have  dreamed  that  in  so 
short  a  time  all  would  be  changed ! 
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—but  still,  of  course,  she  caught 
herself  up,  there  was  nothing 
really  to  fear.  In  fact  she  quite 
expected  Dr  Mansell  and  Leslie 
would  be  laughing  with  her  over 
the  incidents  of  the  day  at  dinner 
that  very  evening,  and  while  she 
thought  of  it,  she  would  go  and 
tell  the  cook  to  prepare  for  a 
guest.  But  it  was  four  o'clock 
and  they  had  not  come ;  what 
could  be  keeping  them? 

With  all  possible  despatch,  how- 
ever, Dr  Mansell  did  return,  but 
not  with  Leslie,  and  not  alone 
either,  for  Lord  Wartlebury  ac- 
companied him.  Lord  Wartle- 
bury was  a  man  of  seventy,  fresh 
for  his  age,  and  vigorous,  with  a 
large  well-shaped  head,  betokening 
a  finely  balanced  brain,  and  bald 
save  for  a  fringe  of  grey  hair  at 
the  back ;  piercing  dark  eyes, 
regular  features,  clear  cut  still  in 
spite  of  his  age  ;  a  grey  moustache 
waxed  at  the  ends,  good  teeth, 
though  somewhat  discoloured,  and 
the  air  and  carriage  of  a  soldier 
accustomed  to  command.  His 
whole  appearance  suggested  health 
both  of  mind  and  body ;  you  would 
have  said  a  man  with  twenty 
years  of  life  before  him,  and 
power  to  enjoy  every  one  of  them  ; 
and  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, while  it  must  have  com- 
manded respect,  even  had  you  not 
known  who  he  was,  would  also 
have  inspired  confidence,  and  that 
liking  at  first  sight  which  rapidly 
ripens  into  affection.  This  was 
the  effect  produced  on  Mrs  Somers, 
whom  he  further  fascinated  by  a 
mixture  of  courtly  grace  of  man- 
ners and  kindly  deference,  which 
was  irresistible. 

The  two  gentlemen  found  her 
dressed  in  a  plain  dark  travelling 
costume,  ready  for  any  emergency. 
Her  hair  was  bound  round  her 
head  in  thick  dark  glossy  coils, 


which  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
arranged  less  for  ornament  than 
for  neatness,  which  would  last  out 
a  long  journey  should  she  be 
obliged  to  take  one.  Her  manner 
was  cool,  composed,  and  resolute ; 
her  face,  pale ;  her  eyes,  unnatu- 
rally bright,  but  steady.  Tinder 
ordinary  circumstances  she  would 
not  have  attracted  much  attention. 
She  had  good  hair,  good  eyes,  a 
good  figure,  small  hands  and  feet, 
strong  teeth,  and  was  altogether 
good-looking,  but  not  beautiful. 
Yet  she  was  interesting  in  appear- 
ance, and  intellectual,  two  lasting 
charms,  which  a  man  like  Lord 
Wartlebury  would  appreciate  at 
once,  and  prefer  to  mere  animal 
beauty,  however  striking.  She 
was  refined,  too,  both  in  mind  and 
manner,  another  charm,  rarer  than 
any,  and  as  powerful,  and  apparent 
in  her  whole  person  and  dress,  in 
every  look  and  gesture.  Lord 
Wartlebury  understood  her  at 
once.  He  saw  the  slim  grace  of  a 
girl  in  her  appearance,  but  the 
strength  and  confidence  of  a  woman 
of  the  world  in  her  character,  and 
a  something  beyond  in  her  deport- 
ment generally,  which  promised  a 
depth  of  passionate  earnestness, 
which  would  stand  her  in  good 
stead  in  trying  circumstances. 

"I  ventured  to  call,"  he  said, 
when  Dr  Mansell  had  presented 
him,  "  and  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  officious.  If  there  is  anything 
at  all  I  can  do  to  help  you,  I  should 
be  really  glad." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  an- 
swered, simply.  Then  turning  to 
Dr  Mansell,  she  said  :  "  You  have 
not  found  my  husband  1 "  speak- 
ing in  a  steady,  self-contained, 
almost  business-like  tone,  which 
betrayed  strong  feeling  enough, 
but  without  a  symptom  of  tears 
or  hysterics. 

"No,"  was   the   doctor's  direct 
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reply.  "  Lord  Wartlebury's  men 
have  scoured  the  heath  in  all 
directions,  but  they  found  no  trace 
of  him  there.  I  heard,  however, 
at  the  station  that  a  gentleman 
did  leave  by  the  mid-day  train  for 
London.  He  was  a  tall  man,  clean 
shaven,  regular  features,  thick 
brown  hair,  with  a  tinge  of  red  in 
it,  cut  short  behind,  but  curling  on 
the  forehead ;  pale-blue  eyes,  deep 
set;  and  he  wore  a  suit  of  sum- 
mer tweed,  light  grey,  and  a  white 
tie." 

"That  is  my  husband,"  she  said, 
quite  quietly. 

"The  fellow  from  whom  you 
got  your  information  must  have 
had  a  nice  faculty  for  observation, 
I  should  think,"  Lord  Wartlebury 
observed. 

"  Yes,  apparently,"  Dr  Mansell 
answered.  "  But  he  had  a  reason 
for  noticing  this  gentleman  partic- 
ularly, and  that  made  me  think 
that  perhaps  I  was  on  the  right 
track.  It  was  the  ticket-collector 
that  gave  me  the  information,  and 
he  said  he  couldn't  help  noticing 
the  gentleman,  because  his  manner 
was  so  peculiar.  He  walked  up 
and  down  the  station,  while  he 
was  waiting  for  the  train,  nourish- 
ing his  stick,  and  talking  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  to  everybody,  and 
he  would  insist  upon  getting  into 
a  third-class  carriage,  although  he 

ad  taken  a  first-class  ticket.  He 
no  luggage  with  him  either. 

.nd  the  man  thought  he  had  been 

inking." 

A  painful  spasm  contracted  the 

»ung  wife's  face  for  a  moment. 

That  is  very  unlike  my  husband," 

.e  said.  "  It  must  be  as  you  say, 

doctor,  he  has  lost  his  senses  " 

and  then,  turning  to  Lord  Wartle- 
bury, and  speaking  with  more 
emotion  than  she  had  yet  shown, 
she  exclaimed — "Oh,  sir,  help  me 
to  find  my  husband  ! " 
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"My  dear  young  lady,"  the 
old  gentleman  answered,  "  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure. 
I  can  assure  you  that  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure." 

Then  there  was  a  pause. 

"  I  must  follow  him,"  she  said 
at  last. 

"That  is  what  Dr  Mansell 
thought  you  would  wish  to  do," 
Lord  Wartlebury  replied.  "He  has 
inquired  about  the  trains,  and  finds 
there  are  none  until  eight  o'clock 
this  evening,  and  that  is  a  slow 
one ;  but  there  is  a  fast  one  about 
ten,  which  arrives  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  would  doubtless  suit  you 
better  to  go  later.  You  will  prob- 
ably have  arrangements  to  make, 
friends  to  communicate  with,  and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"I  am  ready,"  she  answered. 
"  I  packed  my  things  while  I  was 
waiting  for  Dr  Mansell.  We  heard, 
you  know,  from  a  labourer  that  a 
gentleman  had  been  seen  going  to 
the  station,  and  so  I  prepared  to 
follow  him,  if  he  had  indeed  gone. 
But  about  communicating  with  our 
friends ;  what  would  you  advise  ? 
He  may  only  have  gone  to  our 
house  in  London,  or  to  his  own 
chambers,  in  which  case  I  shall 
find  him  easily.  And  I  have  been 
thinking  that  the  fewer  people  who 
know  about  this — this — this — his 
going  away  like  this,  the  better. 
If  it  were  made  public,  it  might 
injure  him  in  his  profession.  I  do 
not  know  where  my  own  people 
are  at  this  moment.  They  have 
gone  abroad,  and  are  moving  from 
one  place  to  another,  so  that  I  am 
never  sure  of  their  address ;  and 
my  husband  has  no  near  relations 
except  a  sister,  who  lives  in  Lon- 
don, and  whom  I  shall  go  to,  or 
send  for,  as  soon  as  I  arrive,  to  ask 
her  to  come  here  and  look  after 
my  boy,  in  case  I  have  to  be  away 
any  time.  She  is  a  very  discreet 
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person,  and  I  can  trust  her.  Our 
own  servants  are  all  here,  and  I 
shall  tell  them  that  their  master  has 
been  obliged  to  go  to  London  sud- 
denly on  business  of  importance, 
and  that  I  mean  to  run  up  and  do 
some  shopping  while  he  is  busy. 
They  know  he  likes  me  to  be  with 
him  always."  This  last  thought 
brought  a  dry  sob  to  her  throat. 
Were  the  happy,  happy  days  all 
over?  Was  her  husband  to  be 
hers  no  more  2  If  she  found  him, 
would  he  look  at  her  strangely, 
not  knowing,  not  remembering  1  O 
God  !  She  straightened  herself  on 
her  seat  as  she  uttered  this  bitter 
inward  cry,  renewing  her  strength 
with  the  effort,  and  casting  the  dis- 
tressing thought  far  from  her.  But 
how  should  she  bear  the  hours  of 
suspense  that  must  elapse  while 
she  waited  for  the  train  ?  For  the 
first  time  in  all  her  healthy  happy 
life,  the  fear  of  being  left  alone 
with  her  own  thoughts  appalled 
her. 

"  Indeed  I  think  you  scarcely 
need  advice,"  Lord  Wartlebury 
answered.  "What  you  propose 
seems  to  me  in  every  way  the  pro- 
per thing  to  do ;  what  do  you  say, 
ManselH" 

A  hot  flush  came  and  went  on 
the  young  man's  clear  skin.  It  was 
r,  this  flush,  in  the  way 


it  came  and  went  whenever  he  was 
moved.  It  was  eloquent  now  of 
the  sincere  admiration  he  felt  for 
this  young  creature,  so  cruelly 
placed,  and  yet  so  strong  and  wise 
in  the  midst  of  her  calamity. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that 
there  is  only  one  thing  Mrs  Somers 
has  not  thought  of, — the — eh — 
awkwardness,  for  a  lady,  of  arriv- 
ing in  London  alone  in  the  middle 
of  the  night." 

"/  had  thought  of  that,"  his 
lordship  answered,  with  a  benign 
smile  on  his  kind  old  face ;  "  and 


as  I  have  to  go  up  about — eh — 
that  business  you  know,  Mansell, 
I  told  you  of,  I  hope  Mrs  Somers 
will  allow  me  to  be  her  escort." 
He  looked  very  dignified,  very 
much  indeed  a  nobleman,  as  he 
spoke,  but  the  young  lady  smiled 
in  his  face,  and  the  smile  was  in- 
fectious. 

"  Thank  you,"  was  all  she  said, 
but  the  words  were  a  real  ex- 
pression of  gratitude.  What  she 
thought,  however,  was  :  He 
shouldn't  tell  stories.  He  doesn't 
do  it  at  all  well.  It  is  my  busi- 
ness that  is  his  business,  I  know ; 
and  he  knows  I  know  it,  so  where 
was  the  use  ?  I  suppose,  though, 
I  should  have  refused  to  let  him 
come  if  he  had  put  it  in  any  other 
way.  Well,  his  delicacy,  at  all 
events,  makes  up  for  his  little  fib. 

The  two  gentlemen  rose,  and  as 
they  did  so  the  horror'  of  being 
left  alone  recurred  to  her.  "  Oh, 
do  not  leave  me  ! "  she  said,  so 
earnestly  that  they  hesitated ;  "  at 
least — I  mean,"  she  faltered — "  if 
you  have  nothing  better  to  do, 
will  you  stay  and  dine  with  me  ? " 
And  she  wrung  her  hands,  and 
then  she  laughed;  it  was  such  a 
funny  way  to  ask  any  one  to 
dinner.  "  You  will  think  me 
very  weak-minded,"  she  explained. 
"  I  can't  help  it ;  I  am  afraid  to 
be  alone.  If  I  have  leisure  to 
think,  I  shall  break  down  before 
the  servants,  and  then  they  will 
know  that  something  must  be 
wrong." 

There  was  now  an  end  of  all 
ceremony  between  them.  Dr 
Mansell  sent  a  boat  off  to  the 
yacht,  with  orders  to  send  what 
Lord  Wartlebury  required  to  meet 
him  at  the  station,  and  then  the 
three  spent  the  evening  together — 
a  quiet  evening  certainly,  but  not 
unpleasant  for  the  gentlemen ;  for 
their  brave  little  hostess  put  off 
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her  sadness  as  a  duty,  and  talked 
enough  to  have  deceived  them,  let 
alone  the  servants,  had  they  not 
known  of  the  cruel  anxiety  which 
was  gnawing  at  her  heart.  And 
even  they  never  suspected  the 
sharp  physical  pain,  caused  by 
those  cutting  cords  and  her  frantic 
struggles,  which  was  adding  the 


fear  of  being  disabled  to  her  other 
miseries,  though  she  strove  not 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing  even  to  herself.  Her 
wounded  arms  might  burn,  and 
her  wrenched  body  might  stiffen, 
but  be  with  her  husband  before 
morning  she  would,  if  she  kept 
her  consciousness  at  all. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


There  being  no  sleeping-cars  on 
that  line,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  the  journey  in  an  ordinary 
first-class  carriage.  The  train  was 
somewhat  crowded,  and  Mrs  Somers 
thought  their  having  a  whole  com- 
partment to  themselves  was  a  for- 
tunate accident.  She  never  sus- 
pected that  it  had  been  secured 
with  some  trouble  for  her  special 
comfort  and  convenience.  Indeed 
everything  was  being  done  that 
could  be  done  by  the  most  thought- 
ful kindness  to  make  her  position 
easier  for  her,  and  one  of  the 
proofs  of  the  delicate  tact  with 
which  she  was  being  cared  for 
and  protected  was  the  fact  that 
no  sense  of  obligation  oppressed 
her.  All  this  attention  came  as 
naturally  to  her  from  these  two 
strange  gentlemen  as  it  would 
have  done  from  her  own  father 

brother. 

But  the  journey  did  seem  inter- 
minable, parts  of  it  especially — 
rlong  stretches  of  time  be- 
i  the  rare  stoppages,  when 
world  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  carriage  was  blotted 
out  by  the  impenetrable  darkness, 
and  nothing  occurred  to  mark  the 
rate  of  progress,  or  even  to  assure 
the  anxious  weary  one  that  they 
were  progressing  at  all,  but  rather 
the  contrary;  for  by  a  curious  trick 
of  the  senses  she  found  herself 
fancying  that  they  were  not  mov- 
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ing,  in  spite  of  the  rush  of  the 
grinding  steel,  or  else  that  they 
were  going  back,  which  was 
worse. 

Lord  Wartlebury  sat  opposite, 
and  patiently  dozed  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  waking  up,  how- 
ever, whenever  the  train  stopped, 
and  talking  to  her  with  that  un- 
failing cheerfulness  which  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  his  class, 
or  maybe  a  part  of  their  creed. 
Doubtless  in  many  cases  their 
manners  are  idle ;  but  in  Lord 
Wartlebury '&  they  were  certainly 
a  proof  of  loyal  nature  and  of 
lofty  mind,  and  he  would  not 
have  forgotten  them  at  death's 
door.  But  at  seventy  years  of 
age  even  the  most  vigorous  man 
must  show  signs  of  fatigue  after 
extra  exertion  ;  and  during  his  un- 
easy sleep  Mrs  Somers  noticed 
how  worn  he  was,  and  her  heart 
brimmed  with  gratitude,  and  smote 
her  with  remorse. 

But  on,  and  on,  and  on,  rattle, 
and  clatter,  and  rumble,  shriek 
of  whistle  and  rush  of  steam,  the 
mighty  crank  and  the  quivering 
wheel,  conscious  of  the  dreadful 
noise  at  times,  and  conscious  also 
of  the  appalling  silence  caused 
by  the  absence  of  human  voices, 
rendering  an  account  to  herself  of 
all  this,  and  then  slipping  away 
from  it,  as  it  were,  into  the  outer 
darkness  of  a  doze,  into  the  sweet 
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oblivion  of  snatches  of  sleep  from 
which  the  inclination  of  the  train 
as  it  swept  round  a  curve  would 
rouse  her  with  a  start,  and  rouse 
her  companion  too,  whose  eyes 
met  hers  as  they  opened,  making 
it  appear  as  if  he  had  been  watch- 
ing her  in  her  sleep. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  very 
tired,"  he  said  more  than  once,  but 
quietly  ignored  his  own  fatigue 
when  she  ventured  to  observe  it. 
After  one  of  these  momentary 
awakenings  into  full  consciousness, 
it  always  seemed  as  if  some  im- 
portant incident  had  occurred  re- 
freshing them  both.  Mrs  Somers 
would  straighten  herself  then  and 
look  about  her,  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  nickering  yellow  light  of 
the  lamp  burnt  brighter.  But  she 
would  sink  back  inevitably  into 
her  old  attitude,  the  light  would 
fade  into  sickly  dimness,  Lord 
Wartlebury's  head  would  nod,  and 
his  whole  body  sway  to  one  side, 
little  by  little,  down,  down,  down, 
till  she  almost  started  from  her 
seat  to  save  him  from  falling 
against  the  glass,  and  it  seemed 
a  miracle  that  he  should  have  re- 
covered himself  with  no  more  sign 
of  waking  than  the  half  opening 
of  his  eyes  that  saw  not,  the  per- 
fect inward  vision  of  the  soul 
having  for  the  time  being  replaced 
the  uncertain  feeble  outlook  of 
the  body.  Then  the  regular  beat 
of  the  machinery  would  affect 
her  mind,  shaping  itself  into  a 
rhythmic  measure  which  presently 
took  words  to  itself  and  became 
a  silent  song  —  "  When  the  day 
breaks,  and  the  shadows  flee  away," 
it  said ;  "  when  the  day  breaks, 
and  the  shadows  flee,"  but  nothing 
else.  Over  and  over  again,  her 
mind  involuntarily  repeated  it,  at 
first  finding  rest  and  relaxation  in 
the  mechanical  formula,  and  then 
being  wearied  by  it  because  it  was 


mechanical,  then  banishing  it  for 
an  instant  by  an  effort  of  will,  but 
glad  to  have  it  back  again  when 
it  returned  of  its  own  accord,  re- 
placing painful  thoughts  with  a 
monotony  which  was  soothing 
once  more  in  comparison,  and  then 
benumbing,  the  cause  of  more 
moments  of  blissful  unconscious- 
ness. "  When  the  day  breaks,  and 
the  shadows  flee  away ;  when  the 
day  breaks,  and  the  shadows  flee." 
It  was  with  her  still,  and  seemed 
to  rouse  her,  as  the  train  glided 
into  the  London  terminus  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they 
found  themselves  at  their  journey's 
end  at  last. 

But  a  few  minutes  sufficed  after 
that  for  Lord  Wartlebury  to  see 
her  and  her  luggage  safely  into  a 
cab. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child  !  " 
the  old  gentleman  said,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  her ;  "  and  may 
you  find  matters  much  better  than 
you  have  dared  to  hope  when  you 
arrive.  There  is  a  card  with  my 
address.  I  shall  be  anxious  to 
hear  from  you,  and  shall  wait  in 
London  until  I  find  that  I  can  be 
of  no  more  use." 

Then  all  at  once  she  was  over- 
come by  his  great  goodness.  She 
could  not  speak  to  thank  him,  but 
she  did  a  better  thing.  She  grasp- 
ed his  withered  hand  in  both  of 
hers  and  kissed  it  fervently,  and 
the  deed  was  more  eloquent  than 
any  word.  As  the  cab  drove  off, 
Lord  Wartlebury  stood  in  the 
damp  chill  morning  air,  an  in- 
distinct figure  in  the  murky  fog- 
bedimmed  gas-light,  looking  after 
it,  and  then  he  looked  at  his  hand, 
which  still  had  the  sensation  of 
the  grateful  impress  of  her  fresh 
young  lips  upon  it,  and  sighed. 
And  he  sighed,  not  because  he 
was  weary,  though  weary  enough 
he  was  in  all  conscience,  but  be- 
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cause,  with  all  his  wealth  and 
greatness,  he  did  not  find  it  pos- 
sible to  do  a  good  deed  every  day 
and  reap  the  reward  of  it. 

As  she  rattled  away  in  the  cab, 
Gertrude  Somers  found  herself  en- 
tering upon  a  new  phase  of  emotion. 
So  far  she   had  felt    keenly,   but 
she  had  scarcely  thought  at  all,  or 
anticipated  anything  that  might  yet 
happen,  or  speculated  about  what 
had  occurred  already,  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  form  the  few 
practical  measures  she  had  adopted, 
and  to  carry  them  out.     Now,  how- 
ever,  her   mind   suddenly  awoke. 
She  began  to  think  and  wonder, 
and   particularly  to  notice    every 
object  she  saw,  as  if  any  one  of 
lem  might  unexpectedly  prove  of 
to  her  by  furthering  her  search. 
>he  had  never  seen  the  streets  of 
mdon  at  such  an  hour  before, 
ind  now  she  was  struck  by  the 
srangeness   of   their    appearance, 
jven  the  most  familiar  having  lost 
character  and  identity  by  reason 
)f    the    unwonted    solitude     and 
silence    which    reigned    supreme, 
[ere  and  there  she  passed  a  police- 
lan,  here  and  there  a  man  and 
roman  standing  close  together  in 
Irunken  degraded  intimacy  ;  once 
"le  light  from  the  cab-lamp  flashed 
for  a  moment  on  the  figure  of  a 
foung  girl,  cowering  in  the  deep 
ladow  of  a  doorway,  in  the  atti- 
ide  of  a  breathless  hunted  crea- 
ire  awaiting  its  doom  in  helpless 
jrror.      Gertrude    saw   the    face 
listinctly :    it  haunted  her  after- 
rards  for  many  a  day ;  and  even 
it  the  time,  with  such  a  weight  of 
nxious  doubt  and  dread  oppressing 
ler,  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  what  she  felt  herself  was  as 
nothing   to   the   misery   that   she 
saw.      But  in  the  more  decorous 
parts   of  the  city   through   which 
she  passed,  where  the  sameness  of 
the  architecture  suggested  a  mon- 


otonous propriety,  as  if  the  people 
had  hit  upon  one  pattern  for  their 
mansions  and  their  manners,  from 
which  they  dared  not  trust  them- 
selves to  diverge  an  inch,  because 
they  knew  that  unless  they  bound 
themselves  down  by  iron  rules 
there  would  be  no  depending  on 
them,  —  in  these  solitudes  there 
were  no  living  creatures  abroad 
save  the  occasional  policeman  and 
the  universal  cat,  something  ma- 
chine-like in  the  steady  gait  of  the 
former  making  him  seem  less  like 
a  human  being  than  a  part  of  the 
constructive  force  of  the  city ;  and 
something  uncanny  and  not  ac- 
counted for  in  the  presence  of  the 
cats,  in  their  Sittings  to  and  fro, 
in  the  way  they  peered  up  through 
area  railings,  or  dropped  on  velvet 
paws,  unshaken,  from  incredible 
heights,  or  wandered  with  confi- 
dence round  ledges  so  narrow  that, 
when  such  small  space  sufficed,  it 
would  scarcely,  have  been  marvel- 
lous if  they  had  gone  on  without 
any  foothold  at  all ;  their  gambols, 
too,  their  demoniac  disagreements, 
and  the  wails  with  which  they  an- 
nounced the  success  of  some  of 
their  enterprises,  as  if,  like  man 
himself,  they  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment even  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  fondest  hopes,  real- 
isation falling  so  far  short  of  an- 
ticipation as  to  be  a  punishment 
in  itself; — all  this,  seen  and  sug- 
gested to  Gertrude  as  she  passed, 
made  their  presence  another  sign 
of  solitude,  an  addition  to  the 
strangeness  in  which  the  night  and 
stillness  had  already  muffled  the 
well-known  world  past  recognition. 
But  still,  curiously  enough,  she 
had  not  expected  to  find  anything 
unusual  at  home.  Her  thoughts 
were  quite  busy  with  what  she 
saw ;  her  imagination  had  not  at 
all  outrun  her  rate  of  progress ; 
and  now,  when  the  cab  pulled  up 
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at  her  own  door,  it  was  with  quite 
a  shock  that  she  recognised  the 
strangeness  here  also.  Her  own 
home  had  lost  the  individuality 
that  made  it  home.  It  was  one  of 
a  row  of  tall  houses  with  large 
porticoes,  and  looked  now  exactly 
like  the  rest,  with  close -drawn 
blinds,  hiding  curtain  or  flower- 
stand  or  other  trifle  that  might 
have  been  familiar,  without  a  light 
even  in  the  hall,  with  nothing  to 
distinguish  it,  in  fact,  except  the 
number.  She  got  out  of  the  cab 
and  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
up  at  the  windows,  and  felt  that 
they  in  turn  looked  down  at  her 
with  a  sort  of  answer  in  every 
pane,  and  in  the  blank,  the  un- 
responsive, the  unwelcoming  si- 
lence. "He  has  not  come." 

She  knew  it  in  her  heart  be- 
fore she  rang,  and  yet  she  rang, 
and  rang  again,  and  fancied  she 
heard  a  footfall  in  the  empty  house, 
was  sure  he  was  there,  was  coming, 
would  open  the  door,  and  all  would 


be  right  again  directly.  But  oh  ! 
the  change  of  such  a  return  to  her 
happy  home  !  the  contrast  between 
this  cruel  uncertainty,  this  cold 
repulse,  and  the  tender  love  with 
which  she  had  been  received  at 
other  times ;  it  made  her  feel  like 
an  outcast. 

"  Leslie  !  Leslie  !  "  she  cried,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  not 
until  that  moment  at  all  realised 
the  full  extent  of  her  trouble. 
The  cabman,  a  stout  old  fellow 
in  multitudinous  wrappings,  with 
a  face  which  had  apparently  as- 
sumed fat  as  a  disguise,  so  com- 
pletely were  the  features  obliter- 
ated by  it,  and  a  voice  that  resem- 
bled the  squeak  and  rumble  of  his 
own  cab-wheels,  had  stood  on  the 
pavement  watching  her,  and  now 
he  observed,  "It  seems  they're  all 
from  home." 

Gertrude  turned  to  him.  "  He 
may  be  at  his  chambers,"  she  said. 
"Drive  me  there,"  and  gave  him 
the  address. 
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written     about    the     dangers    of  or  proceed  to  starve  at  once,  with 

drawing   more    and   more   of   our  out    waiting    for   the    prospective 

food  from  other  countries, — of  de-  perils  which  have  been  so  alarm  - 

pending,    indeed,    on    those    other  ingly  described  to  us. 
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OUR    FOREIGN    FOOD. 


A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said  and     food  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 


countries  for  our  daily  bread, — and 
about  the  horrors  that  might  hap- 


The  second  is  that,  whatever  be 
the   hypothetical    hazards   of    the 


pen  to  us  if,  from  any  cause,  the  future,  the  incontestable  advan- 
supply  were  stopped.  The  greater  tages  of  the  present  constitute  a 
part  of  what  has  been  thus  said  considerable  set-off  against  them  : 
and  written  is  self-evidently  true,  to-morrow  may  never  come,  but 
but  the  arguments  advanced  have  to  -  day  is  always  with  us ;  and 

to-day,  in  this  case,  brings  us  so 
many  and  such  real  benefits,  that 
they  almost  justify  us  in  forget- 


had  no  influence  whatever  on  our 
conduct.  We  go  on,  all  the  same, 
importing  larger  quantities  each 


year,  trusting,  with   our  habitual     ting  to-morrow, 
complacency,   that  things  will  so         The  third  is  that,  as  our  eyes 
turn  out  that  deliveries  will  never    are  wide  open  to  the  consequences 
seriously  interrupted,  and  ac-    of  losing  command  of  the  sea,  as 
toming  ourselves  to  tremendous     we  are  perfectly  aware  that  if  we 
isks,  born  only  of  yesterday,  which 
our  fathers  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted, and  which  no  other  nation 


has,   thus    far,  consented    to    run. 


did  lose  it  we  should  not  only 
starve  but  be  politically  destroyed, 
and  as  we  are  supposed  to  be  taking 
precautions  against  the  jeopardy 


Of  course  we  are  playing  with  a     by  preparing  a  sufficient  fleet,  we 


fire,  and  of  course  the  fire  may 
some  day  burn  us  up ;  but  mean- 
while we  really  have  three  good 
reasons  for  taking  an  optimist 


may,  for  that  motive  also,  allow 
ourselves  to  go  on  eating  the  bread 
of  the  stranger  in  relative  peace  of 
mind,  confiding  in  the  adequacy  of 


dew    of    the    situation,    and    for  such    measures    of    surety   as   the 

ving  in  hope  instead  of  fear.  Government   of    the    period   may 

The  first   is    that,   whether  we  have  the'  wisdom  to  propose, 
like  the  situation  or  not,  we  are         The  situation  being  what  it  is — 

)werless  to  change  it.     Our  pop-  an  inevitable  consequence  of  our 

ilation  has  increased  beyond  our  multiplication — and  no   ingenuity 

iulty  of   production ;   the  yield  or   no   toil    of    ours    sufficing    to 

our    territory    can    no   longer  change  it,  the  sole  effort  open  to 

leet  our  needs ;  our  appetite  has  us  is  to  make  the  best  of  it.     But 

mtgrown   our   larder ;    we    could  as  that   situation   suggests   many 

ibout   manage  to  join  both  ends  grave    and    interesting    questions, 

ixty  years   ago,   when    the   total  as   it   is   new  in   history,   as   our 

>pulation   of   the  United   King-  national  existence  hangs  absolutely 

did   not   exceed  fifteen  mil-  on  its  steady  maintenance,  as  we 

ions    (though    not    always    quite  are    setting    an    example    without 

>mpletely  even  then),  but  we  are  precedent    (though    other   nations 

itterly  unable  to  do  it  now  that  besides  ourselves  may  be  obliged, 

lere   are   thirty-nine  millions  of  successively,  to  adopt  it,  until  it 

is  :  we  must  either  accept  foreign  becomes   the    rule   of    the    future 
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instead  of  the  exception  of  the 
present),  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
remember  its  starting-points,  and 
to  watch  its  growth,  so  far,  at  all 
events,  as  we  ourselves  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  subject  is,  however,  so  big, 
and  is  divided  into  so  many  chap- 
ters and  sections,  that  nothing  but 
its  merest  outlines  and  its  most  es- 
sential elements  can  be  indicated 
here.  We  can  calculate  what  we 
are  paying  for  our  foreign  food,  can 
recognise  the  nature  and  the  origin 
of  our  imports,  and  can  try  to  esti- 
mate the  novel  influences,  both  mo- 
ral and  material,  that  have  been  set 
to  work  amongst  us  by  the  vast 
change  which  has  arisen  in  our  sys- 
tem of  supply;  we  can  throw  a  pass- 
ing look,  too,  at  the  special  con- 
ditions of  trade  which  have  been 
called  into  existence  by  the  recent 
international  demand  for  food,  and 
at  the  more  evident  of  the  effects 
entailed  in  the  countries  of  produc- 
tion. But  there  we  must  stop  ;  the 
rest  of  the  enormous  matter  lies 
outside  our  limits  here;  we  can 
but  glance  at  its  main  features, 
find  comfort  in  them  if  we  may, 
and  go  on  in  trust. 

The  first  observation  to  be  made 
is,  that  the  system  of  reliance  on 
foreign  food  which  has  jiow  en- 
tered so  thoroughly  into  our  ways, 
has  evolved  itself  almost  entirely 
within  the  two  last  generations. 
Men  are  still  alive  who  can  recol- 
lect the  days  when  it  did  not  exist, 
and  when  the  mere  idea  of  its  ex- 
istence would  have  filled  the  land 
with  indignation  and  protestation. 
Of  course,  like  other  peoples,  we 
have,  throughout  our  history,  im- 
ported, in  small  quantities,  certain 
articles  of  consumption,  mainly  lux- 
uries; but,  until  what  may  be  called 
yesterday,  our  food  as  a  whole  was 
home-raised.  Like  other  people, 
again,  we  were  content  with  what 
we  could  provide  for  ourselves, 


were  convinced,  according  to  the 
theories  that  had  come  down  to  us, 
that  every  race  ought — as  a  proof 
of  its  independence — to  feed  itself, 
and  did  without  what  we  could  not 
grow.  Circumstances  (including  in 
the  word  all  the  manifold  causes 
and  pressures  it  so  elastically  com- 
prehends) led  us,  during  the  present 
century,  to  begin  to  sow  less  corn, 
and  to  import  more  of  it ;  then  we 
brought  in  other  things — scarcely 
perceiving,  perhaps,  the  grave  is- 
sues of  our  acts — and  then  more 
and  more  corn,  and  by  degrees, 
more  other  things  still,  until,  fin- 
ally, we  have  got  to  buying  part 
of  everything  abroad, — bring  forth 
only  half  our  food  at  home,  procure 
the  other  half  from  everywhere, 
and  are  not  in  the  least  ashamed 
at  having  to  do  it.  What  would 
our  sires  say,  if  they  could  see  us  ? 

In  this  immense  revulsion  we  are 
not,  however,  absolutely  solitary ; 
other  countries  too,  are  now  import- 
ing food ;  the  transformation  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  common  to 
many  races.  But  in  the  change 
of  our  underlying  feeling,  and  in 
the  prodigious  extent  of  our  applica- 
tion of  the  new  system,  we  stand 
alone.  The  differences  of  sentiment 
on  the  subject  between  ourselves 
and  others  are  so  profound,  so  thor- 
ough, that  no  telling  of  the  story 
can  begin  without  an  indication  of 
them,  for  the  reason  that  they  illu- 
minate vividly  our  position,  and 
show  us,  by  comparison,  how  ex- 
clusively British  is  its  character. 

Those  other  countries,  like  our- 
selves, are  forced  to  compensate  by 
foreign  purchases  for  the  habitual 
or  occasional  insufficiencies  of  their 
own  crops;  but,  as  those  insuffici- 
encies are  always  infinitely  smaller 
than  ours,  as,  in  good  years,  they 
amount,  in  certain  lands,  to  hardly 
anything,  the  others  buy  only  on 
a  restricted,  though  variable  scale, 
always  unwillingly  and  regretfully, 
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with  an  unceasing  hope  that  the 
necessity  will  not  endure.  Never 
do  they  admit  the  principle  that 
the  importation  of  foreign  food 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  per- 
manent or  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  their  organisation  ;  we 
English  alone  have,  thus  far,  con- 
sented to  admit  it  to  that  rank. 
The  others  insist,  anxiously  and 
almost  angrily,  that  the  first  duty 
and  the  first  interest  of  a  free  coun- 
try is  to  provide  its  own  sustenance, 
at  all  events  in  its  vital  elements  : 
we,  who  were  the  first  to  practise 
the  internationalisation  of  money 
(in  which  the  others  have  imitated 
us),  have  alone,  thus  far,  accepted 
the  internationalisation  of  food  as 
well ;  we  alone,  too,  have  consented 
to  extend  the  principle  of  division 
of  labour  to  division  of  production, 
and  to  recognise,  as  our  law  of  ex- 
istence, that  we  must  apply  to  each 
individual  foreign  country,  and  al- 
most to  each  region  of  each  coun- 
try, for  the  products  it  is  best  fit- 
ted to  supply,  according  to  its  spe- 
cial conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and 
capacity.  The  others,  for  political 
motives  which,  in  their  eyes,  are 
decisive,  patriotically  resist;  we,  for 
economic  reasons  which  we  know 
to  be  compulsory,  helplessly  submit. 
The  others  struggle  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  foreign  bondage — 
mparatively  slight  as  it  may  be 
of  which  they  fear  the  possible 
nsequences,  by  seeking  to  aug- 
ent  their  home  growths,  some  by 
bringing  new  surfaces  under  tillage, 
me  by  improving  their  processes 
cultivation  so  as  to  extract  a 
r  yield  from  the  same  space ; 
ne,  as  yet,  admit  the  situa- 
ion  of  dependence  as  unchange- 
able. We  alone  have  acknowledged 
Vat  it  is  useless  for  us  to  fight 
inst  the  impossible,  and  have 
de  up  our  minds  to  look  defini- 
ively  beyond  our  shores  for  what 
e  can  never  again  hope  to  pro- 
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vide  within  them.  That  difference 
of  conviction  places  us  apart,  in  a 
position  peculiar  to  ourselves,  for, 
under  its  influence,  we  accept,  with- 
out a  combat  and  in  its  very  full- 
est possible  development,  an  order 
of  things  which  everybody  else  is 
battling  to  extirpate  altogether,  if 
possible,  or,  at  all  events,  to  cut 
down  to  its  lowest  practicable  di- 
mensions. 

No  land  (excepting  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  and  not  even 
Russia  always,  as  we  see  at  this 
moment)  can  now  be  said  to  be 
able  to  raise  the  whole  of  its  own 
bread ;  and  it  seems  fairly  certain 
that,  however  much  the  others 
may  protest,  they  will  be  con- 
strained by  the  growth  of  their 
populations  to  continue,  and  even 
to  advance,  in  the  road  of  outside 
purchase  on  which  they  have  so 
aversely  been  forced  by  necessity 
to  enter.  Whether,  if  that  be  the 
case,  they  will  ultimately  resign 
themselves  (as  we  have  done)  to 
the  unavoidable  remains  to  be 
seen.  For  the  moment  they  fight 
fiercely,  while  we  acquiesce  agree- 
ably; and,  furthermore,  while  we 
buy  gaily  everything  we  can  get, 
luxuries  as  well  as  necessaries,  the 
others  accept  nothing,  as  a  rule, 
beyond  the  strict  share  of  neces- 
saries, without  which  they  could 
not  get  on.  Of  course,  the  ground 
on  which  we  stand  is,  in  every  im- 
portant respect,  differently  con- 
stituted from  theirs :  they  are 
continental,  we  are  insular;  they 
have  frontiers,  we  have  none ;  they 
live  in  constant  fear  of  invasion, 
we  hope  to  keep  it  off;  their 
supplies  may  be  stopped  by  land, 
ours  can  only  be  cut  off  by  sea ; 
they  may,  perhaps,  by  efforts  (im- 
probable though  it  be)  succeed  in 
ripening  corn  enough  to  feed  them, 
but  no  effort,  whatever  be  its 
nature,  could  enable  us  to  do  so. 
And  yet,  when  all  this  has  been 
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said  in  our  behalf,  the  fact  remains 
that  no  one  else  has  done  as  we 
have  done,  that  we  are  the  one 
race  which  allows  its  very  existence 
to  hang  to-day  on  supplies  con- 
tentedly accepted  from  people  who 
may  be  its  enemies  to-morrow. 
This  utter  contrast  with  all  other 
nations  constitutes  the  second 
great  feature  of  our  present  re- 
markable position. 

The  third  leading  fact  of  the 
story  is  that,  to  enable-  us  to  live 
as  we  are  living  now,  on  a  system 
of  contributions  from  the  earth  at 
large,  a  great  many  special  con- 
ditions that  were  unknown  before 
our  time  have  had  to  be  planned, 
perfected,  and  grouped  successively 
together,  until  the  means  invented 
to  carry  on  the  trade  have  become 
as  remarkable  as  the  trade  itself. 
Food  has  had  to  be  produced,  in 
ever-augmenting  quantities  and  in 
manifold  diversity,  in  parts  of  the 
world  which  were  wastes  yesterday, 
but  which  have  turned  out  to  be 
exactly  fitted  to  beget  it;  ex- 
pedients have  had  to  be  devised 
for  preserving  perishable  forms  of 
it,  not  only  till  they  reach  the 
consumer,  but,  in  many  cases, 
until  the  consumer  is  ready  to 
consume  them ;  carriage  has  had 
to  be  effected  under  totally  new 
necessities  of  speed  and  cheapness. 
That  is  to  say,  new  regions  have 
had  to  be  opened  up,  new  cultures 
inaugurated,  new  trades  learnt, 
new  processes  contrived,  new  lines 
of  transport  organised.  Of  course, 
all  this  has  not  been  done  for  our 
sole  benefit;  others  gain  by  it 
besides  ourselves ;  large  portions 
of  the  new  crops  are  consumed  in 
the  countries  of  origin  (especially 
in  the  United  States) ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  we  English  who  profit 
the  most  on  the  whole. 

Of  the  various  constituents  of 
the  vast  and  completely  revolution- 
ised commerce  that  has  thus  arisen, 


the  progress  in  the  art  of  em- 
balming food  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  important,  and  has  certainly 
been  the  most  interesting;  the 
rest  might  have  developed  from 
previously  existing  elements,  but 
this  one  had  to  be  invented  out- 
right. It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
the  operations  of  colonisation,  of 
cultivation,  and  of  conveyance  have 
all  been  immensely  stimulated; 
that  their  very  foundations  have 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
reconstituted ;  that  the  Western 
States  of  America,  Western  Canada, 
Australia,  and  many  other  recently 
occupied  areas  owe,  in  part,  their 
rapid  prosperity  to  the  food-trade  ; 
that  the  introduction  of  new  profit- 
able crops  in  those  areas — of  fruit- 
growing and  of  wine-making,  to 
mention  two  examples — have  only 
become  possible  because  of  the 
arising  and  the  extension  of  de- 
mand; that  the  spread  of  American 
railways  and  of  ocean  steam-fleets 
has  been  a  direct  consequence,  for 
many  of  the  lines  established,  of 
the  need  of  special  freighting  for 
food.  Yet,  much  as  those  great 
forms  of  enterprise  have  been 
quickened,  prodigious,  indeed,  as 
has  been  their  development,  much 
of  that  development  would  have 
been  unrealisable  if,  simultaneously 
with  it,  there  had  not  been  a  still 
more  striking  progression  in  the 
virtually  new  art  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  food.  In  the  present  ad- 
vanced signification  of  the  word, 
conservation  means  the  complete 
retention  in  the  substance  pre- 
served of  every  one  of  its  original 
qualities  of  taste,  aroma,  and 
nutrition  ;  and  it  may  be  said — of 
many  substances,  at  all  events — 
that  that  result  has  been  reached 
to-day,  and  that  the  best  preserved 
food  can  hardly  be  discriminated 
in  appearance,  in  flavour,  and  in 
alimentary  value  from  fresh  food 
of  the  same  nature.  Without 
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it  aid  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  actual  supplies  would  never 
reach  us ;  without  it  distant  trade 
in  perishable  articles  would  scarcely 
exist :  we  could  get  corn  and  flour 
and  other  dry  produce,  and  also 
live  cattle,  but  neither  dead  meat, 
nor  fish,  nor  vegetables,  nor  the 
more  delicate  fruits.  The  art 
which  has  given  us  all  this  is 
fitting  itself  successively  to  every 
need;  but  between  the  various 
processes  applied,  according  to  the 
purpose  to  be  attained,  there  are 
some  distinctions  to  be  drawn. 

The  first  is  that,  of  the  four 
principal  manners  of  preserving 
food  in  use  to-day,  drying  and 
curing  (the  latter  term  including 
salting,  smoking,  and  antiseptic 
processes)  are  not  modern  ;  while 
tinning  and  freezing  are  entirely 
new.  Tinning  dates  nominally 
from  1804,  when  Appert  made  the 
first  attempts  at  enclosing  food  in 
hermetically  closed  boxes  ;  but  a 
long  course  of  trials  and  improve- 
ments had  to  be  gone  through 
before  the  excellence  of  to-day  was 
obtained.  Dried  vegetables  were 
introduced  by  Chollet  in  1845,  but 
the  products  of  that  period  were 
miserable  in  comparison  with  those 
turned  out  now.  Ice  has  been  used 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
with  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
fishing  fleet,  of  which  it  has  en- 
tirely modified  the  work ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1875  that  it  began  to 
be  seriously  employed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  meat  during  its  trans- 
port from  America  to  Europe, 
nor  till  1879  that  the  Bell  Cole- 
man  and  Haslam  refrigerators 
(which  have  rendered  possible  the 
trade  in  frozen  carcasses)  were  in- 
troduced. American  frozen  fresh 
meat  was  brought  into  our  markets 
in  1876,  Australian  in  1880,  and 
New  Zealand  in  1882,  and  yet, 
though  their  commencements  are 
so  near  to  us,  the  three  together 


now  represent  a  third  of  all  the 
meat  sold  in  London. 

The  second  distinction  is  that 
tinning,  drying,  and  curing  are 
definitive  in  their  action,  and  are 
intended  to  produce  more  or  less 
durable  effects  ;  while  freezing  is, 
thus  far,  a  purely  temporary  form 
of  treatment,  applied  principally 
during  periods  of  transport. 

The  third  is  that,  while  drying 
usually  damages  animal  substances 
(though  it  is  applicable  without 
bad  consequences  to  many  fruits 
and  vegetables),  and  while  the 
various  forms  of  curing  have  the 
inconvenience  of  communicating  a 
special  taste  to  the  matters  treated 
by  them,  both  tinning  and  freezing 
have  now  been  carried  to  such 
perfection  of  execution,  that  in 
most  cases  they  engender  no  ill 
effects  whatever.  It  is  true  that 
beef  is  injured  somewhat  by  freez- 
ing, but  mutton  is  not,  partly  be- 
cause the  texture  of  beef  is  more 
open  than  that  of  mutton,  and 
therefore  more  accessible  to  ex- 
terior influences,  but  mainly  be- 
cause, while  sheep  are  frozen  whole, 
and  are  protected  by  their  skin 
against  the  direct  contact  of  cold 
with  their  inner  flesh,  beef  is  cut 
up  into  quarters,  and  cut  surfaces 
(instead  of  skin)  are  exposed  to 
coagulation.  Freezing  is,  however, 
still  in  its  infancy,  and  much  more 
may  be  expected  from  it  in  the 
future  than  it  has  achieved  in  the 
past.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  it  and 
to  tinning  that  we  owe  the  trade 
in  destructible  food.  Between 
them  they  have  already  created  a 
supply  which,  added  to  what  we 
had  already,  has  placed  at  our 
disposal  a  plenitude  unknown  be- 
fore, and  which  possesses  for  us 
English,  in  addition  to  abundance, 
the  three  fundamental  merits  of 
cheapness,  variety,  and  excellence. 

Our  present  system  of  supply 
gives  us  cheapness,  because  we  buy 
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all  over  the  world  from  those  who 
can  sell  to  us  at  the  lowest  rates ; 
because  the  carriage  of  our  foreign 
food,  by  land  and  sea,  is  performed 
to-day  with  an  economy  attainable 
only  in  cases  of  great  and  regular 
demand  (to  give  one  example,  the 
freight  of  grain  from  America  to 
England  has  been  reduced,  during 
the  last  few  years,  from  9d.  to  Id. 
per  bushel,  and  that  of  flour  from 
25s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  ton) ;  because, 
unlike  other  countries,  we  have 
scarcely  any  customs  duties  and 
no  octrois ;  because,  as  a  result  of 
competition,  the  prices  of  home- 
grown articles  have  naturally  had 
to  come  down,  quality  for  quality, 
to  the  level  of  foreign  cost;  and 
because  the  spread  of  co-operative 
establishments,  which  (with  the 
exception  of  Germany)  may  be 
said  to  be  virtually  unknown  out- 
side England,  has  brought  into 
general  application  amongst  us  the 
principle  of  small  profits  on  large 
sales,  instead  of  the  old  tradesman's 
rule  of  large  profits  on  small  sales, 
and  has  thereby  lowered  retail 
prices  to  a  minimum. 

It  gives  us  variety,  because  we 
are  taking  everything  from  every- 
where ;  because  the  products  of 
every  latitude,  the  flesh  of  every 
animal,  the  fish  of  every  sea,  and 
the  fruit  of  every  tree,  have  be- 
come accessible  to  us ;  and  because 
preservation  has  triumphantly  sup- 
pressed the  obstacles  of  distance, 
climate,  and  seasons,  and  is  now 
enabling  us  to  perform,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  course,  the 
hitherto  unachievable  feat  of  eat- 
ing the  whole  world's  growths  the 
whole  year  round. 

It  gives  us  excellence,  because 
the  practice  of  taking  each  class 
of  food  from  the  places  of  origin 
which  produce  it  best,  is  in  it- 
self a  source  of  inherent  good- 
ness ;  because  the  tendency  of 
so  widely  reaching  and  so  widely 


competitive  a  trade  is,  naturally, 
to  ameliorate  quality,  as  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  protection  of 
its  own  interests ;  because,  as  new 
products  are  constantly  appearing 
in  the  market,  the  old  ones  have 
to  pursue  improvement  in  order 
to  maintain  their  sale  (for  instance, 
the  recent  arrivals  of  fresh  peaches, 
pears,  and  grapes  from  the  Cape, 
and  of  fresh  apples  from  Tasmania, 
will  assuredly  arouse  the  makers 
of  similar  preserved  fruits  to 
still  further  efforts) ;  and  because, 
having  cheapness  and  variety  at 
our  disposal,  we  are  able  to  choose 
exactly  what  pleases  each  of  us, 
and  in  that  way  to  reach  excel- 
lence according  to  our  individual 
tastes. 

To  measure  these  advantages 
completely,  we  must  take  account, 
too,  of  the  additional  fact  that,  be- 
sides the  diversity  and  the  good 
quality  of  our  imports,  our  home- 
grown food  is  generally  of  high 
merit.  Our  English  meat,  fish, 
and  vegetables  are  superior,  taking 
them  all  round,  to  those  obtainable 
in  other  lands  (it  is  worth  men- 
tioning, as  an  illustration,  that 
the  elaborate  organisation  of  our 
daily  deliveries  of  fish  to  almost 
every  town  throughout  the  country 
is  proper  to  England,  and  exists  no- 
where else) ;  while  our  poultry  and 
fruit,  though  inferior  as  a  whole 
(with  the  exception  of  strawberries) 
to  the  similar  products  of  France, 
are  —  putting  aside  special  local 
growths — equal  to  those  of  Central 
Europe,  and  infinitely  better  than 
those  of  the  southern  countries. 
We  are  therefore  doubly  fortunate 
in  our  raw  material  of  food,  both 
as  regards  what  we  import  and 
what  we  produce.  Our  position  in 
the  matter  is  distinctly  one  of 
privilege,  for  it  places  at  our  dis- 
posal— the  fact  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  or  too  much  insisted  on — 
a  food-supply  which  ought  to  make 
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of  us  the  best-fed  people  in  the 
world. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  read  the 
history  of  that  supply ;  for  as 
every  subject,  so  soon  as  it  becomes 
a  subject,  brings  into  existence  a 
literature  of  its  own,  the  biography 
of  our  new  food  is  being  largely 
told  in  print.  The  minutely  de- 
tailed returns  of  the  Boards  of 
Trade  and  Agriculture,  the  con- 
sular reports  from  the  centres  of 
origin  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of 
books  that  are  being  published 
with  descriptions  of  most  of  the 
trades  connected  with  the  move- 
ment, narrate  between  them  the 
entire  story  of  production  and 
consumption.  The  mass  of  in- 
formation thus  laid  before  us  is 
so  considerable  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  a  choice.  The 
tale  is  too  elaborately  told ;  it  con- 
tains such  swarms  of  facts  and 
figures  that  they  trample  on  each 
other  in  the  crowd.  This,  however, 
does  not  matter  much,  for  the 
moral  of  the  story  has  far  more  in- 
terest and  importance  for  us  than 
any  details,  however  curious  they 
may  be.  The  essential  lesson  to 
be  learnt  from  what  is  happening 
about  our  food  does  not  lie  in  mere 
narrations  of  the  birth,  parentage, 
education,  and  career  of  that  food, 
but  in  the  consideration — with  the 
aid,  of  course,  of  those  narrations, 
so  far  as  they  can  help  us — of  the 
effects  which  are  being  produced, 
by  our  total  change  of  system  of 
supply,  on  our  national  habits  and 
almost  on  our  national  character. 
The  situation  in  itself  is  well  wor- 
thy of  complete  examination,  if  we 
had  time  and  space;  but  its  teach- 
ing value  alone  is  of  real  concern  to 


us.     We    can  only  draw    a  faint 
outline  here. 

The  statements  printed  not  only 
lay  before  us  the  fullest  particulars 
of  growing  and  manufacturing,  and 
paint  the  peopling  of  new  countries 
as  the  result  of  the  new  food  in- 
dustries that  have  been  established 
in  them,  but  also  show  us  the  pro- 
portions of  division  between  the 
deliveries  of  each  article  from  each 
land  and  the  amount  of  money  we 
pay  for  each  and  to  each.  Those 
proportions  vary  from  year  to  year, 
but  there  is  steady  increase  in  al- 
most every  branch,  though  the  in- 
crease is  naturally  more  rapid  for 
some  articles  than  for  others.  At 
this  moment  we  are  importing 
somewhere  about  three-fifths  of  our 
bread-stuffs,  and  more  than  a  third 
of  our  meat ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  draw  from  abroad  (as  has  been 
already  observed)  a  good  half  of 
our  total  food.  The  purchase  of 
this  half  in  1890  cost  us  (not  in- 
cluding wines  and  spirits)  about 
185  millions,1  an  amount  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  war  indemnity 
imposed  on  France  in  1871,  which 
was  then  thought  so  stupendous. 
The  sole  satisfaction  we  can  pre- 
tend to  enjoy  in  contemplating  this 
enormous  figure  is  that  of  telling 
ourselves  that  we  are  able  to  pay 
away  such  a  sum  annually  without 
feeling  its  loss. 

Of  the  185  millions,  about  30 
millions  went  to  our  colonies,  and 
the  other  155  millions  to  foreigners. 
The  money  travelled  everywhere — 
not  only  to  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  not  only  to 
China  and  Japan,  but  to  such 
seemingly  improbable  places  as  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Persia,  the  Canary 
and  the  Western  Islands,  Siam, 


1  Exact  figures  are  purposely  avoided  :  round  figures,  which  suffice  amply  for 
illustration,  and  are  less  wearisome  to  follow,  alone  are  given.  Furthermore,  as 
the  totals  are^  constantly  changing,  precision  is  unattainable  for  more  than  one 
year  at  a  time. 
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Madeira,  and  the  three  coasts  of 
Africa.  The  list  is  so  long  and 
so  sundry  that  it  proves  how  true 
it  is  to  say  that  we  have  laid  the 
entire  earth  under  contribution. 
As  concerns  each  great  class  of  ar- 
ticles, the  expenditure  is  divided 
roughly  as  follows,  in  order  of 
amounts  :  — 


Millions. 

.       58 
.37 


Bread-stuffs,  oats,  and  farina- 

ceous substances  .. 
Sugar       .         .         . 
Meat  of  all  kinds     .         .         .       33 
Butter,  margarine,  cheese,  and 

eggs  .....  23 
Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  .  .  15 
Fruit  .....  9 
Fish  .....  3 
Vegetables  ....  2^ 
Spices  .  lj 

Poultry  and  game    ...         1 
Sundries  —  ice,  olive-oil,  yeast, 

pickles,  &c.  .         .         .         .         1^ 

Total         .         .     185 

So  far,  the  view  is  clear  and 
easy  enough  to  see  into  ;  but  when 
we  turn  back  again  from  cost  to 
origin,  and  seek  to  divide  out  the 
total  paid  for  each  class  of  food 
amongst  the  various  countries  that 
have  shipped  it  to  us,  we  get  into 
complications  with  which  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  struggle, 
for  an  exact  table  of  the  sources 
of  supply  of  every  category  of 
article  consumed  by  us  would  fill 
pages  with  arithmetic.  General 
indications  will  serve  all  the  pur- 
poses in  view  here. 

The  United  States  stand  first  in 
the  long  catalogue  of  our  purveyors, 
for  we  spend  some  47  millions 
with  them  every  year  ;  while  Ger- 
many, who  comes  second  in  the 
list,  takes  only  13  millions  from 
us  (two-thirds  of  which  are  for 
sugar),  France  and  Russia  receive 
only  10  millions  each,  Austria  ab- 
sorbs 8  millions,  Denmark  nearly 
as  much,  while  a  herd  of  other 
countries  stand  in  for  a  lengthy 
variety  of  lessening  sums.  Our 


position  towards  the  United  States 
"  gives  to  think,1'  as  the  French 
put  it ;  for  we  are  drawing  from 
them  more  than  a  quarter  in  value, 
and  probably  as  much  in  weight, 
of  our  entire  food -import,  a  fact 
which  opens  the  door  to  eventu- 
alities that  it  would  be  unpleasant 
to  have  to  face.  We  get  from 
them  (the  ratios  merit  to  be  men- 
tioned rapidly,  notwithstanding 
their  dryness)  27  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  we  buy,  nearly  75  per  cent 
of  the  flour,  60  per  cent  of  the 
maize  ;  nearly  all  the  oatmeal,  lard, 
and  salt  beef;  two-thirds  of  the 
live  oxen,  about  90  per  cent  each 
of  the  bacon  and  hams,  seven- 
eighths  of  the  fresh  beef,  45  per 
cent  of  the  cheese,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  salted  and  preserved  fish, 
80  per  cent  of  the  preserved  meats, 
20  per  cent  of  the  apples,  16  per 
cent  of  the  honey,  and  an  undeter- 
mined quantity  of  tinned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  We  stand  towards 
the  United  States,  as  regards  these 
supplies,  in  a  position  which  is  not 
merely  commercial,  but  which  has 
— or  may  have — a  serious  political 
aspect  as  well.  On  the  principle 
of  forgetting  to-morrow,  we  are 
right  to  take  our  bread  and  cheese 
and  bacon  wherever  we  can  find 
them  cheapest ;  but  neither  the 
necessity  which  forces  us  to  get 
half  our  nourishment  from  some- 
where, nor  the  material  advantage 
(so  long  as- it  endures)  of  thinking 
only  of  to-day,  in  any  way  obliges 
us  to  buy  a  quarter  of  that  half 
from  one  single  seller.  The  food 
we  must  have — that  was  the  start- 
ing -  point,  and  has  become  the 
basis  of  our  present  action — but 
we  are  absolutely  free  to  take  it 
where  and  whence  we  please ;  and 
there  is  no  denying  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  distribute  our  purchases 
more  widely,  and  not  to  go  on  re- 
lying for  so  large  a  portion  of  them 
on  the  goodwill  of  such  very  sus- 
ceptible friends  as  the  Americans 
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are  perpetually  showing  themselves 
to  be.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for 
us  that  constantly  augmenting 
home  needs  will  diminish  before 
long  the  exporting  power  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  oblige  us 
to  look  elsewhere.  The  other 
three-quarters  of  our  foreign  pro- 
visions come  to  us  from  so  many 
lands,  that  the  sudden  cessation 
of  shipments  from  any  one  of  them 
would  probably  cause  us  little  in- 
convenience ;  but  a  stoppage  of  the 
vast  stores  we  draw  from  beyond 
the  Atlantic  would  leave  us  in  a 
large  difficulty.  This  particularly 
weak  point,  in  our  generally  weak 
situation,  is  worthy  of  more  atten- 
tion than  it  receives. 

The  catalogue  of  origins  goes  on 
stretching  over  pages,  but  tells  us 
little  that  can  be  quoted  here.  We 
see  in  it  that  most  of  our  wheat 
(other  than  American)  comes  to 
us  from  Russia,  and  a  good  third 
of  the  balance  of  the  flour  from 
Austria,  the  explanation  of  the 
latter  import  being  that  Hungarian 
flour  is  the  finest  known,  and  is 
much  used  by  us  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  biscuits  and  the  highest 
classes  of  bread.  We  learn,  too — 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
will  deeply  interest  any  one  to 
know  it — that  beans  reach  us  prin- 
cipally from  Egypt,  with  a  balance 
from  Morocco  and  Portugal ;  eggs 
mainly  from  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium;  two-fifths  of  the  butter 
from  Denmark ;  half  the  fresh 
apples  from  Belgium  -and  Canada ; 
two-thirds  of  the  almonds  from 
Morocco  and  Spain ;  and  a  quan- 
tity more  small  facts  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature.  There  are  rather 
frequently  slight  changes  in  the 
sources  of  supply  of  certain  articles, 
for  the  attempt  to  produce  in  new 
places  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
signs  of  the  movement.  For  in- 
stance, the  monopoly  of  the  Ameri- 
can fruit  business  which  California 
used  to  enjoy  is  now  beginning  to 


be  shared  by  the  Eastern  States 
and  Australia  ;  while  Germany  has 
secured  (since  the  war  of  1870  en- 
abled her  soldiers  to  study,  on  the 
spot,  the  French  processes  of  treat- 
ment) a  considerable  portion  of  the 
trade  in  bottled  fruits,  which  once 
belonged  exclusively  to  Eastern 
France.  But  still  the  rule  is  that 
each  local  industry,  when  once  es- 
tablished, holds  its  own,  especially 
as  improvements  are  being  con- 
stantly introduced  which  enable 
the  older  producers  to  continue  to 
compete  with  their  young  rivals. 
The  growing  tendency  to  substitute 
glass  jars  for  tins,  so  as  to  over- 
come the  prejudice  which  many 
people  feel  against  canned  food,  is 
an  example;  thus  far,  glass  costs 
much  more  than  tin  (in  the  cheap- 
est cases  a  quarter  more,  in  the 
dearest  twice  as  much),  but  the 
delicacy  of  appearance  and  the 
finish  of  the  work  represent  a  great 
additional  value  to  such  buyers  as 
can  afford  to  pay  for  better  quality 
and  good  looks. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to 
give  more  details  here  about  the 
birthplaces  of  our  victualling ;  the 
very  few  items  that  have  been 
mentioned  suffice  to  present  a 
general  idea  of  the  cosmopolitan 
diversity  of  their  names.  Such 
persons  as  desire  to  explore  them 
thoroughly,  will  find  out  all  about 
them  in  the  blue-books ;  while  those 
who  are  content  with  a  less  labori- 
ous form  of  study,  can  turn  from 
the  wholesale  to  the  retail  aspects 
of  the  subject,  from  production  to 
consumption,  from  what  we  are 
buying  from  strangers  to  what 
we  are  selling  to  ourselves,  and 
look  for  testimony  in  the  piles  of 
foreign  food-substances  offered  in 
our  shops.  The  latter  form  of 
proof  of  the  variety  of  those  sub- 
stances is  not  only  more  easy  to 
obtain  than  the  former,  but  is  also 
more  directly  impressive,  because  it 
constitutes  an  object-lesson,  instead 
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of  book-teaching :  it  enables  us  to 
see  with  our  own  eyes,  to  make 
personal  acquaintance  with  each 
article  and  its  price,  and  to  form  a 
distinct  idea  for  ourselves  of  the 
sorts  of  food  that  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  nation  are  eating.  The 
catalogues  of  the  London  Stores, 
for  instance,  tell  the  story  with  a 
reality  that  is  singularly  instruc- 
tive ;  and,  as  each  of  us  has  those 
catalogues  in  his  hand,  it  is  easy 
to  count  up  the  total  of  the  for- 
eign objects  found  in  them,  and 
to  calculate  the  proportion  be- 
tween them  and  the  home-pro- 
duced matters  enumerated  in  the 
same  lists.  Here,  however,  there 
is  an  observation  to  be  made.  It 
is  probable  that,  to  many  people, 
no  better  evidence  could  be  sup- 
plied of  the  true  character  of 
our  daily  retail  trade  in  foreign 
food  (so  far  as  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  are  concerned)  than 
that  offered  by  these  catalogues. 
But  others  might  object  —  and, 
indeed,  do  object — that  the  Lon- 
don Stores  prove  too  much,  for 
the  reason  that  they  stand  apart 
in  their  bigness  and  far-reaching- 
ness,  that  they  do  too  large  and 
too  special  a  business,  and  are  too 
exceptionally  supplied,  to  be  ad- 
missible as  representing  an  aver- 
age of  our  wants  and  purchases, 
and  convey,  consequently,  a  falsely 
large  impression.  The  objection 
does  not  look  very  logical,  for  the 
larger  the  basis  of  the  attestations, 
the  more  value  would  those  attesta- 
tions seem  to  possess ;  but  as  the 
objection  is  made,  let  us  yield  to 
it,  and  look  elsewhere  for  demon- 
stration. 

The  workmen's  co  -  operative 
societies  are  open  to  exception  of 
another  nature.  They  are  selling 
foreign  provisions  in  enormous 
quantities,  are  making  them  known 
to  classes  of  consumers  which,  with- 
out their  aid,  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  them  with  such  facility, 


and,  in  that  way,  are  radically 
changing  the  ingredients  of  the 
daily  food  of  the  masses  of  workers 
who  constitute  their  customers. 
But  if  it  be  fair  to  argue  that 
the  London  Stores  are  suspicious 
witnesses  because  they  do  too 
much  in  the  way  of  propagating 
imported  articles  amongst  the 
richer  strata,  it  is  manifestly  still 
fairer  to  assert  that  the  workmen's 
societies  do  not  represent  a  mean, 
because,  by  the  particular  nature 
of  their  operations,  they  deal  essen- 
tially in  low  -  priced  goods,  and 
afford  no  general  illustration  of 
consumption. 

As,  however,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  quote  no  example  at  all  be- 
cause each  one  that  can  be  sug- 
gested has  a  weak  point  in  it,  anc 
as,  for  the  sufficient  development  oi 
the  story,  an  acceptable  specimen 
list  must  be  found  somewhere,  it 
may  be  that  the  Brighton  and  Hove 
Stores  will  serve  the  purpose  as  wel 
as  any  others,  for  the  reason  that 
they  minister  to  the  wants  of  a 
mixed  population,  in  which  there 
are  neither  very  wealthy  nor  very 
poor,  and  which  cannot  be  accusec 
of  representing  too  exclusively  any 
particular  class  of  English  life 
Furthermore,  though  the  Brighton 
Stores  are  said  to  be  excellently 
managed,  to  be  giving  great  satis 
faction  to  their  customers,  and  to 
be  prospering  steadily,  they  are  a 
local  institution,  not  doing  one 
twentieth  as  much  business  as 
the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  anc 
not  open,  therefore,  to  any  possible 
charge  of  constituting  an  excep 
tional  case.  Well,  the  Brighton 
Stores  keep  in  stock,  out  of  a 
total  of  more  than  4000  descrip 
tions,  something  like  800  separate 
objects  of  food  alone  of  strictly 
foreign  origin  (counting  the  dis 
tinct  varieties  of  each),  and,  in 
addition,  they  sell  very  numerous 
articles  of  British  make,  but  com 
posed  of  materials  either  wholly  or 
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partially  foreign,  such  as  sauces, 
pickles,  beef-extracts,  jellies,  bis- 
cuits, and  manufactured  groceries. 
This  means  that  the  consumption  of 
exotic  products  in  England  has 
grown  to  such  a  point  that  800  of 
them  are  required  for  the  needs  of 
one  town  of  140,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  worth  while  to  add  at  once, 
as  a  comparison  between  what  is 
happening  in  England  and  in  other 
countries,  that  while  the  Brighton 
Stores,  with  their  restricted  local 
dealings,  are  selling  this  mass  of 
foreign  objects,  the  famous  Paris 
grocer,  Felix  Potin,  who  counts  his 
customers  by  thousands,  and  who, 
in  addition  to  his  town  business, 
has"  a  large  sale  in  the  Depart- 
ments, enumerates  in  his  catalogue 
only  about  130  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  of  which  at  least  50 
are  English.  As  the  rate  of  de- 
mand for  similar  goods  is  even 
less  in  other  Continental  cities 
than  in  Paris  (excepting  once  more 
the  German  towns,  where  tinned 
goods  are  largely  sold),  it  may 
be  assumed  that  so  far  as  varieties 
are  concerned,  our  consumption  of 
them  is  at  least  eight  times  as 
great  as  that  of  our  neighbours, 
hile,  in  quantities,  we  are  prob- 
ly  a  hundred-fold  above  them, 
d  it  must  be  recognised,  further- 
ore,  as  part  of  the  position,  that 
though  we  are  already  so  far  away 
ahead  of  everybody  else  in  the 
tter,  we  are  in  reality  merely 
'nning.  If  twenty  or  thirty 
rs  of  tentative  practice  have  led 
to  our  actual  state,  to  what 
int  will  the  next  quarter  of  a 
ntury  of  steady  development 
rry  us  1  Judging  from  the  pro- 
ivities  that  have  already  mani- 
ted  themselves  amongst  us,  we 
all,  in  all  probability,  go  on  in- 
asing  our  use  of  foreign  food  in 
1  its  present  modes,  shall  adopt 
;ladly  such  further  forms  as  it 
may  successively  assume,  and  shall 
ow  no  limit  to  our  demand  for 


it  but  that  imposed  on  us  by  our 
appetite. 

It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to 
know  that  no  symptoms  are  show- 
ing themselves  of  any  shortcomings 
on  the  part  of  the  growers ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  signs  all  indicate  that 
the  power  of  production  is  capable 
of  immense  expansion.  No  writers 
have  yet  suggested  that  any  one  of 
the  contributing  regions  across  the 
seas  has  attained  its  maximum  of 
yield  ;  while  many  authorities  give 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  sup- 
ply will  go  on  keeping  pace  with 
the  demand,  however  much  the  de- 
mand may  extend.  The  fact  that 
Great  Britain,  with  her  39  millions 
of  inhabitants,  has  about  30  mil- 
lions of  sheep,  while  Australia, 
with  4  millions  of  population,  has 
about  110  millions  of  sheep,  is  one 
amongst  many  that  might  be  cited 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  margin. 
There  are  still,  too,  many  regions 
unopened ;  Africa,  in  particular, 
ought,  some  day,  to  be  a  vast 
centre  of  production.  We  may 
therefore  rationally  suppose  that 
we  have  before  us  the  prospect 
(always  so  long  as  there  is  no 
war)  of  giving  durable  satisfac- 
tion to  our  new-born  habits,  and 
that,  as  regards  this  element  of  the 
question,  no  difficulties  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  relative  certainty  of 
this  continuity  of  supply  is  im- 
portant, not  only  as  regards  our 
feeding  in  itself,  but  also  in  its 
bearing  on  the  maintenance  of 
cheap  prices  in  England. 

Thus  far,  food -prices  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  steadily  declining 
amongst  us,  although  the  tendency 
has  been  distinctly  the  other  way 
in  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 
In  most  European  lands  the  estab- 
lishment of  railways,  and  the  con- 
sequent facilities  for  transporting 
produce  to  large  markets,  has  sup- 
pressed cheapness  in  the  country 
without  augmenting  it  in  the 
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towns :  the  days  when  a  chicken 
could  be  got  in  a  village  for  a  franc 
or  half  a  florin  have  disappeared ; 
values  have  become  approximately 
equalised  everywhere,  and  no  one 
has  been  a  gainer  by  the  change. 
Simultaneously,  the  ambition  to 
live  more  largely  and  expensively 
has  spread,  especially  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  North  Germany,  and 
has  contributed  to  stimulate  the 
rise  of  prices.  But  while  augmen- 
tation has  been  going  on  abroad, 
diminution  has  been  effected  in 
England.  Not  only  has  the  cost 
of  bread  and  meat  gone  down  con- 
siderably with  us  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  but  the  charges  for 
luxuries  have  shrunk  in  even  a 
larger  proportion.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  has  dwindled  from 
54s.  to  36s.  a  quarter  ;  the  rates  for 
foreign  meat  have  fallen  about  25 
per  cent,  for  British  meat  about  10 
per  cent,  and  for  pork  about  15 
per  cent;  cheese  and  bacon  have 
cheapened  slightly ;  ham,  butter, 
and  eggs  have  remained  at  the 
same  figures ;  potatoes  alone,  of  the 
class  of  necessaries,  have  advanced 
in  worth.  Examples  might  be 
given,  not  only  of  the  diminution 
of  the  prices  of  preserved  provi- 
sions, but  also  (which  is  quite  as 
important)  of  the  growing  cheap- 
ness of  many  of  their  forms  in 
comparison  with  fresh  food  of  the 
same  nature.  As  one  illustration, 
chosen  haphazard  out  of  many 
analogous  cases,  it  is  worth  while 
to  point  to  what  is  happening  in 
the  matter  of  dried  apples  —  for 
apples,  when  they  can  be  got,  con- 
stitute part  of  everybody's  food. 
One  pound  of  American  dried 
apples  can  now  be  bought  for 
6d. ;  it  includes  about  twenty-five 
apples,  which,  after  soaking,  swell 
to  their  original  size,  and,  when 
cooked,  are  undeniably  as  good 
to  eat  as  fresh  ones.  A  gallon 
of  fresh  apples  costs,  according 
to  the  period  of  the  season  and 


the  quality  of  the  fruit,  from  6d. 
to  Is.  6d.,  representing  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-eight  apples.  Taking  the 
average  cost  at  Is.  a  gallon,  and 
the  average  number  of  apples  in  a 
gallon  at  as  many  as  twenty-five, 
it  comes  out  that  dried  apples  cost 
about  half  as  much  as  fresh  ones ; 
but,  as  there  is  no  waste  whatever 
on  them,  because,  unlike  the  fresh 
ones,  they  are  peeled  and  cored, 
the  real  proportion  does  not  exceed 
a  third. 

The  influence  of  the  provision 
trade  on  the  development  of  the 
countries  of  production  does  not 
concern  us  directly,  but,  in  con- 
sidering the  subject  as  a  whole, 
some  allusion  must  be  made  to  it. 
The  preparation  of  food  for  ex- 
portation has  been  a  source  of 
prosperity  wherever  it  has  been 
able  to  establish  itself;  but  amongst 
the  many  regions  that  have  made 
money  by  it,  the  United  States 
have  profited  the  most.  They 
were  the  first  to  begin,  on  a  large 
scale  at  least,  and  they  have  gone 
on  until  they  may  be  said  to  be 
growing  everything.  Though  the 
larger  part  of  their  products  is  al- 
ready required  for  home  use,  their 
shipments  elsewhere  have  become  a 
business  of  great  gain  to  them,  and 
have  aided  largely  in  the  opening 
of  new  territories;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that,  unlike  us,  they 
live  exclusively  on  what  they  raise, 
and  only  send  away  their  surplus. 
The  canning  trade  of  the  West  has 
been  carried  to  its  actual  success, 
not  by  exportation,  but  by  home 
consumption.  Of  the  1,100,000 
tins  of  fruit  prepared  in  California 
in  1890,  only  147,000  are  shown 
to  have  been  shipped  abroad  from 
Californian  ports,  all  the  rest 
"  went  East " ;  and  though  we 
must  allow  largely  for  exportations 
from  Chicago,  which  has  become  a 
great  distributing  centre,  it  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  rest  was  used  for  native 
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wants.  In  the  matter  of  fruit  the 
yield  can  hardly  keep  up  with  the 
home  demand,  although  its  increase 
is  so  rapid  that  the  quantities  of 
many  sorts  of  both  tinned  and  dried 
fruits  are  doubling  from  year  to 
year.  And  so  it  is  in  many  other 
trades.  The  pack  of  tinned  salmon 
on  the  Pacific  coast  affords  almost 
the  sole  example  of  over-produc- 
tion; it  reaches  to  about  1,600,000 
cases,  of  which  British  Columbia 
furnishes  400,000  and  the  United 
States  1,200,000.  The  market  can- 
not absorb  all  this,  and  the  make 
will  have  to  be  cut  down.  It  is 
as  well  to  explain,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  such  persons  as  may  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  that 
this  over-production  has  been  a 
consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
salmon  in  the  Columbia  river, 
where  they  are  scooped  out  in 
crowds  by  wooden  wheels,  25  feet 
in  diameter,  divided  by  floats  of 
wire-netting,  and  revolving  with 
the  current.  The  fish  leap  into 
the  wheels,  and  are  instantly  flung 
up  by  them  into  a  trough,  some- 
times at  the  rate  of  five  tons  a-day 
for  each  wheel.  The  cutting-up 
and  tinning  are  performed  so 
rapidly  (by  Chinese  labourers),  that 
a  50-lb.  fish  may  be  swimming  in 
the  Columbia  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  be  tinned  in  the  after- 
noon, and  be  sent  off  for  shipment 
in  the  evening.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  not  strange  that  the 
pack  should  be  overdone.  The 
provision  trade  of  Chicago  now 
attains  an  annual  value  of  28 
millions  sterling,  although  meat- 
canning  has  spread  away  from  its 
great  home  to  many  new  points 
out  West,  and  is  prospering  es- 
pecially at  Cedar  Rapids,  Sioux 
City,  and  Kansas  City.  Beet- 
sugar-making  is  also  on  the  in- 
crease. In  Canada,  too,  there  has 
been  much  progress,  especially 
since  the  opening  of  the  Canadian- 
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Pacific  Railway;  but  in  comparison 
with  what  is ;  happening  in  the 
States,  Canada  seems  fast  asleep. 
Australia  is  only  beginning ;  but 
she  is  trying  her  hand  at  many 
products,  and  there  is  good  ground 
to  hope  that,  as  the  years  pass  on, 
she  may  become  •  the  greatest  of 
our  purveyors.  If  she  could  cure 
the  earthy  taste  of  her  wines,  they 
might  be  largely  sold  amongst  us. 
India  is  augmenting  her  shipments 
to  us,  and  there — as  almost  every- 
where, indeed — food  of  various  sorts 
is  assuming  an  important  position 
amongst  exports.  In  Europe  it- 
self the  production  of  many  of  the 
more  delicate  articles  is  steadily 
gaining  strength ;  Malta  and  Ten- 
eriffe  are  supplying  us  with  in- 
creasing quantities  of  potatoes ; 
and  even  in  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  little  country  as  Bosnia  an 
important  commerce  has  grown  up 
in  dried  plums,  from  15,000  to 
40,000  tons  being  sent  away  each 
year,  according  to  the  crop.  All 
the  world  is  gaining  in  proportion 
as  we  gain  ourselves. 

And,  in  gaining,  we  have  changed. 
Our  new  supply  has  not  simply 
fed  us ;  it  has  also,  most  certainly, 
exercised  an  influence  on  our  na- 
tional character,  or,  at  all  events, 
on  our  national  opinions. 

Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  contempt  for  all 
things  foreign  which  animated  the 
English  mind  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  when  the 
mass  of  the  nation  was  profoundly 
convinced  that  everything  British 
was  naturally  superior,  merely 
because  it  was  British,  to  every- 
thing outlandish  (excepting  our 
climate,  though  some  enthusiasts 
may  perhaps  have  included  even 
that),  and  especially,  that  British 
beef  and  mutton,  and  British 
bread  and  cheese,  and  British 
pudding,  were  the  sole  fare  fitted 
to  the  independence  and  the  dig- 
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nity  of  our  race.  Those  were  the 
days- — the  memories  of  the  great 
war  were  still  floating  in  the  air 
—  when  schoolboys  sang,  con- 
scientiously believing  it  to  be 
true, — 

"  Three   Frenchmen,    four    Spaniards, 

and  five  Portuguese, 
One    good    Englishman    can    lick    all 

these." 

Travel,  contact,  and  education 
have  pretty  generally  effaced  those 
ideas ;  they  may  still  linger  in 
corners,  but  if  they  survive  weakly 
here  and  there,  they  have  become 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  the 
crowd  of  us  knows  them  no  more. 
As  regards  food,  particularly,  we 
have  now  reached  the  very  con- 
trary condition  of  mind,  for  from 
the  most  narrowly  bigoted  of 
feeders  we  have  become  trans- 
formed into  the  most  liberally 
large  minded ;  we  have  not  yet 
got  to  frogs,  snails,  or  birds'  nests, 
but  who  will  now  deny  that  they 
may  be  adopted  by  us  in  an  early 
future — especially  as  they  are  al- 
ready purchasable  in  London  by 
any  one  who  desires  them  ?  From 
consuming  nothing  that  was 
foreign,  we  have  turned  to  every- 
thing that  is.  The  change  is  so 
utter  that  a  situation  which  was 
in  the  strongest  opposition  to  our 
national  prejudices  yesterday  has 
become  indispensable  to  our  na- 
tional needs  to-day ;  and  yet  that 
change,  tremendous  as  it  is,  has 
been  carried  out  imperceptibly, 
though  with  ever  -  augmenting 
rapidity,  without  a  protest  on  our 
part — almost,  indeed,  without  any 
serious  recognition  by  us  of  the 
immensity  of  what  we  were  doing. 
It  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  material 
characteristic  of  that  change  that 
it  has  been  effected  with  such 
speed ;  we  have  not  stopped  to 
hesitate ;  we  have  rushed  in  where 
others  fear  to  tread,  and  have 
thrown  over,  cheerily,  in  a  few 


years,  every  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  patriotic  feelings  that 
once  animated  us  in  the  matter. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  800  completely 
foreign  products  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Brighton,  as  well  as 
of  other  towns  where  similar 
articles  can  be  got,  are  now  con- 
sidering to  be  necessary  to  their 
nourishment,  have  been  brought 
quite  recently  and  silently  amongst 
us :  nobody  paid  much  attention 
to  the  first  appearance  of  each 
one  of  them  beyond  buying  it; 
but  now  that  there  are  800  of 
them  we  can  scarcely  help  staring 
a  little,  and  wondering  how  they 
can  have  grown  to  that.  Some 
of  them,  of  course,  like  spices, 
sugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  were  known 
to  our  ancestors,  though  in  re- 
stricted quantities;  but  it  must 
be  said  again  that  the  great  shoal 
has  not  only  just  arrived,  but  has 
only  just  been  invented.  As  an 
example  of  our  apathy  to  all 
foreign  products  in  the  past,  as 
compared  with  our  readiness  for 
them  in  the  present,  it  is  worth 
while  to  recollect  that  even  sugar, 
on  which  we  are  now  spending  37 
millions  a-year,  and  which  stands 
next  in  importance  to  bread  in  the 
list  of  our  imports,  was  sold  a  cen- 
tury ago  as  medicine  rather  than  as 
food,  and  was  only  to  be  obtained 
in  small  quantities  from  druggists. 
The  slowness  of  its  adoption 
looks  almost  incredible,  now  that 
it  has  become  a  necessary  of  the 
highest  order;  for  it  was  known 
in  Europe  two  thousand  years 
ago,  when  Dioscorides  (who  first 
used  the  name  of  sugar)  spoke  of 
it  as  "a  sort  of  solid  honey  pro- 
duced from  reeds  in  India  and 
Arabia."  And  yet,  despite  the 
antiquity  of  its  reputation,  and 
the  peculiar  enticement  it  offers 
to  the  tongue,  the  first  cane-plants 
did  not  reach  the  West  till  about 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  it  was 
only  when  they  had  travelled  on, 
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long  afterwards,  to  the  New 
World  that  the  manufacture  de- 
veloped, in  the  eighteenth  century, 
into  a  real  trade.  Beet-sugar  is 
more  recent  still ;  for  though  it 
now  furnishes  half  the  supply  of 
the  earth,  it  only  showed  itself  in 
1812  as  an  experiment,  and  was 
not  practically  worked  on  any 
scale  until  1840. 

Our  actual -supplies  have  arisen, 
like  a  tide,  from  yesterday  to 
to-day,  have  carried  us  on  their 
flood,  and  have  landed  us  amidst 
profusion.  We  are  scarcely  aware, 
however,  of  the  extent  of  our 
good  fortune,  for  it  cannot  be 
rightly  judged  without  close  com- 
parison with  the  condition  of 
others ;  and  most  of  us  are,  unfor- 
tunately, too  insufficiently  in- 
formed of  what  is  happening  in 
the  home-life  of  our  neighbours  to 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion,  each 
one  of  us  for  himself,  as  to  the 
true  advantages  of  the  position  in 
which  we  stand.  Few  of  us  know 
enough  of  prices  and  of  retail  trade 
abroad  to  measure  the  differences 
in  the  cost  of  housekeeping,  and  in 
the  relative  conditions  of  supply, 
between  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent •  but  to  those  who  do  know, 
no  fact  is  clearer  than  that,  taking 
all  the  elements  of  life  and  count- 
ing them  in  their  totality,  we  are 
far  ahead  of  every  other  people  in 
the  abundant  and  the  cheap  posses- 
sion of  those  elements.  The  raw 
materials  of  existence  are  found 
nowhere  now  in  such  inexpensive 
plenty  as  in  England.  The  State 
in  England,  by  liberal  legislation, 
has  created  for  us  facilities  of 
which  no  other  population  than 
our  own  even  suspects  the  possi- 
bility •  the  others  are  stopped 
everywhere  by  fiscal  and  adminis- 
trative barriers  ;  we  alone  are  free. 
This  great  truth  of  our  condition 
ought  to  be  made  known  in  every 
cottage,  and  be  repeated  and 
reiterated  and  insisted  on,  till 


every  British  worker  has  opened 
wide  his  eyes  to  the  privileges  of 
his  own  position  as  regards  his 
opportunities  of  supply,  and  to 
the  many  superiorities  of  that 
position  when  contrasted  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  fellows  abroad. 
He  has  been  enabled  by  the  in- 
crease of  wages,  which  has  come 
about  simultaneously  with  the 
decline  in  prices,  to  profit  largely 
by  his  new  supplies,  and  the  three 
causes  together — augmentation  of 
pay,  augmentation  of  food-stocks, 
and  diminution  of  food-cost — have 
produced,  in  comparison  with  what 
is  happening  elsewhere,  a  revolu- 
tion in  his  position.  Amongst 
other  results,  those  causes  have 
rendered  butchers'-meat  accessible 
to  masses  of  the  people  which 
formerly  never  touched  it,  with 
the  consequence  that  the  annual 
consumption  of  it  has  now  gone 
up  in  England  to  105  Ib.  per  head, 
while  in  Prance  the  rate  is  only 
74  Ib.,  and  in  Germany  69  Ib. 
Of  course,  as  the  food-purchasing 
power  of  the  labouring  classes 
hangs  in  great  part  on  wages, 
and  as  wages  again  hinge  on  the 
prosperity  of  trade,  the  question 
is  complex,  and  is  not  dependent 
merely  on  supply.  But  still,  with- 
out abundance  of  supply  as  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  situation, 
our  people  would  not  be  eating 
meat  as  they  are  to-day. 

And  the  advancing  sale  of  meat 
is  not  the  only  testimony  to  the 
improvement  of  nutritive  feeding 
within  our  shores.  Our  imports 
of  bread-stuffs  have  nearly  doubled 
during  the  last  twenty  years, 
though,  simultaneously,  our  own 
tillage  of  corn  has  only  gone  down 
from  9,675,000  acres  in  1871  to 
7,924,000  in  1891.  Our  consump- 
tion of  sugar  has  increased  one-half 
during  the  same  period,  our  imports 
of  fresh  meat  six  times,  and  of  eggs 
three  times ;  while  butter  and  mar- 
garine have  doubled.  The  total  of 
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all  kinds  of  agricultural  food  has 
gone  up  one-half  since  1870.  And 
in  the  last  ten  years  (1881  to  1890) 
the  imported  value  of  what  may  be 
called  necessaries — that  is  to  say, 
bread-stuffs,  meat,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables— has  risen  from  62  to  129 
millions  sterling. 

While  we  are  speaking  about  the 
material  advantages  of  life  in  Eng- 
land, it  ought  to  be  added  (though 
the  fact  is  outside  the  present  sub- 
ject) that  those  advantages  are  not 
confined  to  food  only,  and  that 
an  analogous  cheapness  extends  to 
lodging  and  to  most  articles  of 
clothing,  which  are  almost  every- 
where dearer  than  with  us. 

With  all  these  benefits  at  our  dis- 
posal, England  might  be  the  poor 
man's  paradise  (it  is  useless  to  talk 
of  rich  people,  they  can  be  suffici- 
ently well  off  anywhere) ;  but,  alas  ! 
when  we  have  completed  the  enu- 
meration of  our  stores,  and  have 
gloried  duly  in  the  superiority  of 
our  granary  over  that  of  our  neigh- 
bours, we  are  obliged  to  stop 
and  ask  ourselves — What  use  do 
we  make,  nationally,  of  these  ad- 
vantages 1 

The  answer  is,  that  we  are  ac- 
cepting with  evident,  though  not 
vividly  expressed  satisfaction,  the 
admirable  means  of  life  that  are 
now  at  our  disposal,  but  that  we 
are  making  no  real  attempt  to  ex- 
tract from  them  their  higher  pos- 
sibilities. We  are  employing  them 
pretty  much  as  we  find  them — 
roughly  ready-made  to  our  hands 
— and  do  not  seem  to  even  suspect 
that  there  are  in  them  potentiali- 
ties and  capacities  which  might 
double  their  value  to  us. 

This  is  because  we  cannot  cook. 

And  not  only  is  it  true  that  we 
cannot  cook,  but  it  is  also  true  that, 
in  comparison  with  other  races,  we 
despise  cooking.  Cooking  is  essen- 
tially, by  the  nature  of  things,  a 
woman's  art  (though  many  men 
have  risen  high  in  it),  yet  the 


women  of  our  upper  classes  are 
ignorant  of  it,  those  of  our  middle 
classes  are  impatient  of  it,  those  of 
our  lower  classes  are  incapable  of 
it.  We  are,  in  kitchen  manage- 
ment, not  only  an  incompetent,  but, 
what  is  worse,  an  unwilling  race  : 
we  go  on  doggedly,  as  if  by  pref- 
erence, making  the  worst  of  the 
magnificent  resources  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  ordinary  working  Eng- 
lishwoman hates  cookery  so  in- 
stinctively and  so  naturally  that 
her  practice  is  to  live,  and  to  make 
her  family  live,  as  much  as  she 
can,  on  the  sorts  of  food  that  need 
no  preparation.  If  she  can  pay  for 
meat  she  does  not  stew  it,  with  ad- 
juncts and  accessories,  as  a  foreign 
woman  would,  and  serve  the  whole 
together,  so  that  nothing  may  be 
lost ;  she  roasts  or  boils  it  (throw- 
ing away  the  water),  adds  perhaps 
a  lumpy  pudding,  and  then  thinks 
she  has  done  her  duty  to  God  and 
man.  If  she  is  unable  to  provide 
meat,  she  has  bread  and  cheese, 
or  bread  and  jam.  She  hates  the 
trouble  of  dressing  food,  because 
she  has  not  been  brought  up,  as 
most  Continental  women  of  her 
class  are,  to  regard  the  daily  cook- 
ing as  the  first  home  duty,  and 
sees  no  attraction  and  little  use  in 
it ;  indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  in  her  instinctive  appreciation 
of  the  relative  urgency  of  her  vari- 
ous household  functions,  she  puts 
cooking  last.  When  she  has  boiled 
water  for  the  tea,  she  thinks  she 
has  performed  an  act  of  cookery ! 
That  is  the  main  reason  why  the 
working  classes  are  taking  so  much 
to  tinned  provisions,  most  of  which 
need  no  cooking,  or,  at  the  most, 
mere  warming.  In  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  there  has  been  evi- 
dent improvement  of  late  years, 
but  much  of  it  has  been  improve- 
ment of  the  pretentious  sort,  a 
defiance  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  unity  and  simplicity  of  tastes,  a 
frequently  ill-executed  affectation. 
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English  ladies,  taken  nationally, 
do  not  interest  themselves  in  cook- 
ing, either  practically  or  theoreti- 
cally ;  and  the  appearance  on  their 
tables  of  a  series  of  French-named 
dishes  in  no  way  indicates  that 
they  have  acquired  a  more  serious 
and  more  exact  sense  than  their 
mothers  possessed  (in  the  true  Brit- 
ish days)  of  the  end  and  object 
to  be  sought  in  the  preparation  of 
food.  It  is  true  that,  in  our  time, 
the  same  situation  of  negligence 
and  incapacity  has  grown  into  ex- 
istence, to  a  certain  extent,  in  other 
countries  too  ;  it  is  true  that  the 
habit  of  attention  to  kitchen-work 
has  weakened  considerably  through- 
out the  educated  classes  of  the 
Continent;  but,  nevertheless,  many 
foreign  women  still  possess  an  in- 
born disposition  for  that  work, 
while  in  the  lower  classes  abroad 
it  may  be  said  that,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  women  like  it. 
At  the  commencement,  and  even 
until  the  middle  of  this  century, 
ladies  everywhere  regarded  some 
acquaintance  with  cooking  as  essen- 
tial to  their  education  ;  even  in 
Austria,  the  land  of  pride  of  birth, 
nearly  every  woman  of  rank,  a  gen- 
eration or  two  ago,  could  cook.  An 
Englishwoman  of  the  same  period 
might  have  made  mince-meat,  or 
preserves,  or  home  cakes,  but  she 
knew  no  cookery.  The  question 
ot  be  judged  by  comparing  us 
•h  ourselves  and  by  asserting  (as 

often  done)  that  because  we  have 
become  richer,  and  because  more  of 
us  are  able  to  pay  for  so-called 
cooks,  we  therefore  eat  better  than 
our  fathers  did.  To  form  a  reliable 
idea  upon  it  we  must  compare  our- 
selves with  others.  What  do  others 
say  about  it  1 

They  say  that  cooking  means, 
in  every  grade  of  its  application, 
from  the  poorest  to  the  richest, 
that  the  best  natural  use  shall  be 
made  of  the  materials  employed; 
that  the  peculiarities  of  each  one 


of   them  shall   be  developed,   not 
distorted;   that,  whether  they  be 
cheap  or  dear,  coarse  or  delicate, 
whether  the  result  be  a  peasant's 
broth  of  potatoes  and  leeks  or  a 
sauce  for  Lucullus,  the  dish  pre- 
pared shall  be  itself  and  nothing 
else,  with  all  the  special  characters 
that  its  elements  can  be  made  to 
evolve  by  treatment  intelligently 
devised  and  carefully  applied.    The 
true  national  uses  of  the  art  of 
cookery  do   not  lie  in   its   scien- 
tific and  expensive  applications  (if 
they  did,  cookery  would  be  closed 
to  all  but  the  rich),  but   in  the 
preparation,    in    a    cottage    or   a 
palace,   of   every  article   of   food, 
whether  alone  or  in  combination 
with  others,  in  such  a  fashion  that 
it   shall   retain   the    individuality 
that  nature  gave  it,  the  full  es- 
sence   that    belongs    thereto,    the 
properties,  the  aroma,  the  action 
on  the  palate  that  are  specific  to 
itself,  and  which  ought  to  distin- 
guish each  dish  from  every  other. 
Bad  cooks  are  unable  to  bestow 
this    character    on    their    work ; 
each    of     their     productions     re- 
sembles every  other  more  or  less, 
in  utter  contradiction  to  the  funda- 
mental law  that  every  dish   shall 
be    itself    alone,    with    no    echo 
from   elsewhere.      When  that  re- 
sult is  obtained,  no  matter  where 
or  in  what,  in  the  simplest  as  in 
the  most  complicated  work,  true 
cookery    has    been    applied.       In 
England,    however,    the    distress- 
ing error   prevails  generally  that 
cookery  implies  the  fabrication  of 
swaggering    dishes,    and   that    no 
one  can  be  a  good  cook  who  does 
not  possess  acquaintance  with  such 
conceits.      The  Belgians  and  the 
Germans     (especially    the     South 
Germans),    are   probably    at    this 
moment  the  most  improving  cooks 
in  Europe,  precisely  because  they 
perceive  and  apply  the  law  of  in- 
dividuality, which  alone  can  give 
true    variety   in    cookery.     It    is 
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because  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
applied  when  many  contradictory 
dishes  are  being  prepared  in  the 
same  kitchen — each  one  infecting 
the  air  with  its  own  smell,  com- 
bining that  smell  with  the  others, 
and  forming  in  each  dish  a  mix- 
ture of  them  all — that  hotel  and 
restaurant  cooking  is  generally  so 
detestable.  The  cabbage-soup  of 
a  cottage  (you  may  see  it  simmer- 
ing all  day  in  almost  every  hut  in 
France  and  Germany)  stews  in 
pure  air ;  it  remains  itself,  un- 
touched by,  unpolluted  by,  the 
hundred  damaging  contacts  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  great  kitchen,  and, 
for  that  reason,  all  true  critics  of 
cookery  will  declare  it  to  be  a 
far  more  thorough  representative 
of  the  first  principle  of  the  art 
than  any  of  the  hundred  plats  sent 
up  from  a  reeking  basement  in 
Paris.  It  is  on  the  golden  rule  of 
simplicity  and  unity  that  every 
national  system  of  cookery  should 
rest :  each  system  may  differ  as  it 
pleases  in  its  details  from  the 
others,  provided  it  agrees  with 
them  on  that  one  point.  It  is 
by  adhering  to  that  rule  that 
many  Continental  women,  despite 
the  comparatively  limited  materials 
at  their  disposal,  obtain  the  truest 
and  the  most  numerous  forms  of 
variety  of  food ;  while  we,  now 
that  we  are  beginning  in  our  turn 
to  want  variety,  are  content  to 
obtain  it,  not  from  cookery,  but 
from  mere  abundance  of  supply. 

We  should  indeed  be  a  well-fed 
race  if  we  could  only  join  skill 
of  preparation  to  plenitude  of  im- 
portation. What  we  need  for 
this  is  to  learn  to  like  to  cook,  to 
regard  cooking  with  respect  and 
sympathy,  and  above  all  to  be 
convinced  that  any  person  not  an 
idiot  can  acquire  easily  the  faculty 
of  preparing  a  few  essential  dishes 
well,  provided  the  act  is  performed 
thoughtfully  and  carefully.  If  the 
English  would  but  take  to  heart 


the  truth  that  cookery  is  in  no 
way  dependent  on  great  know- 
ledge, but  is  as  applicable,  in  all 
its  perfectness,  to  the  plainest  as 
to  the  most  extravagant  of  dishes, 
we  should  have  started  on  the 
road  to  change.  Thus  far  we  are 
doing  little  that  is  fruitful,  and 
our  indifference  is  growing  all  the 
more  lamentable,  because  of  the 
constantly  enlarging  field  of  action 
that  is  opening  out  before  us. 
Notwithstanding  the  rather  noisy 
talking  of  the  last  twenty  years 
about  "classes"  and  "exhibitions," 
and  the  well-intentioned  though 
pretentious  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  teach  cooking  to  us,  we 
remain,  nationally,  just  where  we 
were,  for  the  good  reason  that 
we  are  born  without  natural  fit- 
ness for  the  art.  We  shall  not 
win  that  fitness  until  children 
are  brought  up  amongst  us  in  the 
conviction — with  the  evidence  be- 
fore their  eyes  of  its  application 
by  their  mothers — that  cookery 
is  the  most  practically  useful 
and  most  desirable  qualification 
a  working  woman  can  possess ; 
which  means  that  we  must  wait 
for  it  till  some  future  generation 
has  grown  up  in  cordial  respect 
for  it. 

Meanwhile  we  have  some  con- 
solations, for  however  little  we  are 
doing  for  the  situation,  it  is  doing 
a  good  deal  for  us.  It  shows  no 
resentment  at  our  ungrateful  treat- 
ment of  it,  and  persists  in  pouring 
out  benefits  on  us,  as  if  we  had 
shown  ourselves  to  be  worthy  of 
them. 

Its  moral  effect  upon  us  has 
been  marked ;  it  is  indeed,  as 
has  been  already  said,  profoundly 
modifying  our  opinions,  and  there- 
by influencing  our  national  char- 
acter. In  addition  to  the  im- 
provement it  is  begetting  in  our 
daily  nourishment,  it  is  rendering 
us  the  service  of  driving  out  many 
prejudices  from  amidst  us  (and 
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the  force  that  can  do  that  in  Eng- 
land must  be  a  strong  one).  It 
is  opening  our  eyes — though  only 
half  unconsciously  as  yet — to  the 
truth  that  the  food  of  other  lands 
may  positively  be  as  good  as 
our  own.  It  is  multiplying  and 
cementing  our  contacts  with  other 
races,  and  is  thereby  assisting 
actively  in  that  world-wide  unifi- 
cation of  material  interests  which 
has  begun  to  constitute  itself  of 
late  years,  and  which  is  destined 
evidently  to  be  the  great  inter- 
national barrier  against  wars.  It 
is  enabling  us  to  eat  better  and 
more  food,  without  any  extension 
or  increase  of  individual  expendi- 
ture. And  it  is  setting  the  world 
an  example  which,  in  the  highest 
interests  of  peace  in  particular  and 
of  humanity  in  general,  it  is  indeed 
desirable  that  others  should  copy  on 
the  same  scale.  It  is  doing  all  this 
for  us  already ;  and  in  the  future, 
by  the  curiosity  it  is  exciting  in 
us  about  our  food,  and  by  the 
new  perception  of  the  possibilities 
of  eating  which  it  is  insinuating 
into  us,  it  may  even  lead  us, 
some  day,  to  the  supreme  pro- 
gress of  learning,  nationally,  how 
to  cook. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  present 
and  prospective  good  that  the 
situation  is  conferring,  or  may 
confer  on  us — with  all  the  tempta- 
tions, that  we  cannot  help  feeling,  to 
think  of  to-day  rather  than  of  to- 
morrow— the  question  of  to-morrow 
insists  on  thrusting  itself  forward. 
It  has  been  said — though  no  clear 
evidence  has  been  adduced  in 
support  of  the  allegation  —  that 
the  accumulation  of  food  in  Eng- 
land is  never,  at  any  time,  more 
than  sufficient  to  kee"p  us  going, 
at  our  actual  rate  of  consump- 
tion, for  a  month.  At  the  best — 
without  attempting  to  judge  the 
value  of  this  estimate — it  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  stock  within 


our  shores  would  be  rapidly  ex- 
hausted if  it  were  not  steadily  kept 
up  by  inflow  from  the  outside. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  same  risk  applies  to  the  main- 
tenance of  all  those  of  our  manu- 
factures (cotton  at  the  head  of 
them),  which  draw  their  raw 
material  from  abroad.  As  we  can 
change  nothing  in  the  situation 
itself,  so  we  must  go  on  (whether 
we  like  it  or  not)  in  the  ways  in- 
to which  we  have  fallen.  The 
danger  of  to-morrow  cannot  be 
suppressed.  It  hangs  there  over 
us,  and  there  it  will  continue  to 
hang,  an  eternally  suspended  sword 
of  Damocles.  But  although  we 
cannot  unhook  it,  we  can  prepare 
for  its  fall,  so  as  to  be  less  hurt 
by  it  if  it  does  come  down.  Two 
measures  of  precaution  can  be 
applied  by  us.  We  can  increase 
our  fleet,  and  we  can  distribute 
our  purchases  more  evenly  and 
more  prudently.  We  are  doing 
the  former ;  we  are  not  doing  the 
latter.  Our  position  of  tributary 
to  the  United  States  involves  a 
risk  that  we  have  neither  any  right 
to  run,  nor  any  object  (beyond 
momentary  cheapness)  in  running. 
We  can  avoid  it  by  stimulating 
the  food  -  growths  of  our  colonies, 
especially  in  cereals,  even  if  they 
should  be  somewhat  dearer  than 
the  products  of  America.  And  as 
that  solution  will  need  time  for 
its  elaboration,  that  is  another 
reason  for  working  at  it  without 
delay. 

If  we  could  once  feel  assured 
that  we  have  ships  enough  (with 
men  enough  to  work  them)  to 
command  the  seas,  and  that  our 
colonies  can  supply  us  with  neces- 
saries, we  could  then  allow  our- 
selves to  feel  no  fear  about  the 
future,  and  to  rejoice  with  un- 
alloyed satisfaction  in  the  cheap 
abundance  which  is  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  English  of  to-day. 
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DR  WENDELL  HOLMES  for  a 
generation  and  a  half  has  had  a 
wide  European  reputation.  But 
he  has  a  special  claim  on  the  re- 
gard of  'Maga'  and  her  readers 
as  the  most  distinguished  contrib- 
utor to  the  '  Atlantic  Monthly 
Magazine,'  which  he  took  an  active 
part  in  originating.  For  the  '  At- 
lantic '  was  modelled  on  the  lines 
of  '  Maga,'  and  was  proud  of  its 
popular  sobriquet  as  the  '  Black- 
wood'  of  Boston.  Independently 
of  those  personal  considerations, 
we  gladly  welcome  the  "  River- 
side Edition  "  of  Dr  Holmes's  col- 
lected writings.  They  succeed  a 
similar  edition  of  the  works  of  his 
old  friend  Lowell,  and  they  have 
been  carefully  revised  by  the  ven- 
erable author.  There  is  a  natural 
tinge  of  sadness  in  the  various 
prefaces  to  the  volumes  in  which 
he  gives  the  fruits  of  a  long  life's 
labour  to  the  world.  They  are  the 
tacit  recognition  that  his  working 
days  are  wellnigh  over,  and  that, 
although  the  brilliant  intellect 
may  be  vigorous  as  ever,  the 
gifted  writer  has  almost  laid  the 
pen  aside.  In  what  are,  in  fact, 
the  valedictory  addresses  of  the 
'  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,' 
we  are  struck  by  the  well-justified 
sense  of  satisfaction.  It  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  a  writer  of  Holmes's 
stamp  and  strong  individuality 
has  so  little  with  which  he  can 
retrospectively  reproach  himself. 
Scott,  when  his  powers  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  desperate  struggle 
with  his  difficulties,  found  un- 
speakable comfort  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  there  was  scarcely  a  line 
in  his  writings  he  would  care  to 


erase.  The  American  veteran  says 
much  the  same,  and  we  do  not 
care  or  dare  to  contradict  him. 
Yet  in  the  style  of  his  very  diver- 
sified work  he  had  temptations  to 
which  Scott  was  a  stranger.  He 
wrote — we  were  going  to  say  at 
random — on  anything  and  every- 
thing ;  he  expressed  his  views  and 
ideas  with  American  frankness ; 
and  he  had  dashed  off"  his  earlier 
contributions  against  time  for*  the 
pages  of  a  periodical  which  was 
nothing  unless  lively.  He  was 
brimming  over  with  the  exuber- 
ance of  animal  spirits ;  instinc- 
tively he  treated  his  subjects  satiri- 
cally, and  he  was  overflowing  with 
wit  and  fun  and  drollery.  It  was 
his  nature  to  be  logically  or  para- 
doxically aggressive,  and  when  he 
had  once  fairly  established  his 
footing  as  the  Autocrat,  as  he 
admits  himself,  he  gave  the  rein 
to  his  aggressiveness  in  the  '  Pro- 
fessor,' and  afterwards  as  '  The 
Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table.'  He 
expressed  himself  on  the  gravest 
questions  of  Time  and  Eternity, 
with  a  licence  of  speculation  and 
a  liberty  of  language  which  must 
often  have  shocked  or  scandalised 
New  Englanders  of  the  stricter 
sects.  To  much  of  his  hetero- 
doxy, whether  outspoken  or  sug- 
gested, although  it  was  based 
upon  benevolence  and  broad  phil- 
anthropy, we  altogether  take  ex- 
ception. "We  believe  that,  like  some 
of  the  most  respectable  characters 
in  his  own  novels,  he  was  driven 
to  extremes  in  the  necessary  re- 
action against  the  dogmatic  Cal- 
vinism and  the  cruelly  eclectic 
Predestinarianism,  which  revolted 
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Ehat  the  poet  of  the  'Biglow 
apers '  would  have  called  his 
moral  sense.  On  many  minor 
matters,  and  especially  on  those 
concerning  the  orthodox  practice 
of  medicine,  he  had  his  prejudices, 
antipathies,  and  strong  preposses- 
sions. But  we  are  persuaded  that 
he  always  wrote  according  to  his 
convictions ;  those  convictions  gen- 
erally appear  to  have  been  abid- 
ing ;  and  although  he  was  intellec- 
tually emotional  and  impulsive, 
he  was  essentially  a  fair-minded 
man.  So  his  essays,  although  des- 
ultory in  the  extreme,  show,  never- 
theless, consistency  in  principles 
and  thought.  Their  fascinations 
are  infinite ;  but  perhaps  their 
principal  attraction  is  that  they 
are  a  self-revelation  and  a  running 
commentary  on  the  writer,  whose 
personality  is  always  conspicuous. 
They  are  full  of  the  versatile  indi- 
viduality which  gives  them  the 
changing  colours  of  the  chameleon 
— of  instruction,  of  information, 
of  entertainment.  In  the  width 
of  the  range  and  in  the  kaleido- 
scopic variety  of  the  manner,  we 
may  say,  without  being  charged 
with  vanity,  that  they  revive  our 
fond  recollections  of  the  '  Noctes 
Ambrosianse.'  It  is  true  that  the 
professed  form  of  the  one  was 
sparkling  dialogue,  while  the 
other,  especially  in  the  'Auto- 
crat,' runs  very  much  into  mono- 
logue. Thereby,  we  venture  to 
think,  although  the  difference  be 
superficial,  that  Holmes  rather 
gratuitously  handicapped  himself. 
Possibly  he  may  have  done  so  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  of  plagiarism  ; 
for  the  'Noctes'  when  he  wrote 
were  at  the  apogee  of  their  popu- 
larity, and  he  must  have  indubi- 
tably had  old  Christopher  full  in 
his  mind.  Needless  to  add  that 
he  was  no  servile  imitator.  If 
there  is  one  characteristic  more 
marked  in  Holmes's  work  —  at 
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least  in  his  prose  work — than  an- 
other, it  is  his  almost  aggressive 
independence  of  attitude,  and  his 
originality  in  small  matters  as  in 
greater.  But  there  are  the  same 
swift  and  unexpected  transitions 
as  in  the  '  Noctes,' — from  grave 
to  gay,  from  the  humorous  to  the 
pathetic,  from  passionate  eloquence 
to  absurd  burlesque;  from  theol- 
ogy and  physical  science  to  stage- 
plays  and  horse-racing ;  from  criti- 
cism of  contemporary  literature, 
in  kindly  or  sarcastic  vein,  to 
casual  disquisition  on  the  writings 
of  the  Christian  Fathers,  of  the 
pagan  philosophers  and  poets,  and 
of  the  immortals  of  our  modern 
literature.  As  for  Holmes  him- 
self, when  at  his  lightest  he  is 
essentially  reflective  and  philoso- 
phic. A  vein  of  introspective  or 
subjective  analysis  runs  under 
everything,  even  the  drollery.  As 
for  his  humour,  it  is  dry  and 
quaint,  and  has  distinctly  a 
piquant  Transatlantic  flavour,  al- 
though it  differs  as  widely  from 
the  humour  of  the  Wild  West 
as  the  sanctified  and  strait-laced 
capital  of  Massachusetts  from  the 
last-born  mining  township  in  Ne- 
braska or  Colorado. 

Until  very  lately,  literature  has 
been  one  of  the  few  native  indus- 
tries which  the  Americans  neither 
protected  nor  encouraged.  As 
Lowell  sorrowfully  and  ruefully 
confessed  in  one  of  his  most  brill- 
iant speeches,  they  were  far  too 
busy  to  be  a  "reading  nation." 
Without  going  into  the  thorny 
question  of  copyright,  we  may  say 
that  they  were  not  only  content 
to  import  what  books  they  read, 
but  they  captured  them  by  priva- 
teering or  piracy,  and  consequently 
in  the  cheapest  possible  market. 
With  rare  exceptions,  their  most 
distinguished  writers — from  Wash- 
ington; Irving  down  to  Motley  and 
Lowell — have  been  cosmopolitan, 
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European  or  English  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  Their  intellectual 
and  trade  relations  have  been 
chiefly  with  the  Old  World  ;  their 
historical  researches  have  been 
conducted  in  foreign  libraries  or 
archives,  consequently  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  novelty  to  get  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  those 
elegant  library  editions  of  illus- 
trious American  authors,  which 
may  be  said  already  to  be  taking 
rank  as  English  classics.  Lowell 
knew  the  Old  World  well.  He  had 
been  the  college  chum  of  Prince 
von  Bismarck  at  Heidelberg ;  he 
had  made  the  sesthetical  and  artis- 
tic tours  of  Europe;  he  had  held 
high  rank  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice; he  was  as  much  at  home 
in  London  as  in  Boston ;  his  re- 
quiem at  his  lamented  death  was 
sung  in  Westminster  Abbey  (it 
was  even  proposed  to  give  him  a 
monument  there) ;  and  we  were 
proud  to  claim  him  as  more  than 
half  an  Englishman.  We  think  that 
his  old  friend  Holmes  loved  Eng- 
land nearly  as  well,  and  yet  he  had 
only  paid  it  two  flying  visits. 
The  first  may  be  said  to  have  been 
made  anonymously,  in  the  brilliant 
promise  of  his  ambitious  youth, 
and  although  the  fugitive  impres- 
sions were  indelible,  they  were 
only  superficial.  The  second  visit 
was  still  shorter,  and  it  was  paid 
in  his  old  age,  when  his  literary 
labours  were  wellnigh  ended. 
Therefore  his  very  miscellaneous 
work  has  more  distinctly  the 
American  character.  He  lays  the 
scenes  of  his  monologues  and  col- 
loquies in  a  society  which  is  some- 
what novel  and  unfamiliar  to  us. 
The  characters  and  interlocutors 
he  introduces  to  play  their  parts,  as 
his  puppets,  are  all  of  them  genuine- 
ly Transatlantic  types,  and  they 
were  fresh  when  not  distinctly  ori- 
ginal. His  analogies,  his  illustra- 
tions, his  metaphors,  his  inexhausti- 


ble and  happily  applicable  reminis- 
cences are  drawn  for  the  most  part 
from  the  settled  States  in  New 
England.  There  our  English 
habits  may  have  been  modified 
by  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  republican  institu- 
tions ;  but  they  still  perpetuate  the 
English  traditions  and  memories 
which  were  affectionately  cherished 
by  the  descendants  of  the  patriotic 
Pilgrims. 

Independently  of  the  facilities 
for  trading  upon  English  brains, 
the  making  of  the  great  United 
States  has  not  been  favourable  to 
literature.  As  Lowell  remarked, 
in  the  address  on  the  Washington 
Centenary,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  —  a  new  country 
has  no  cherished  associations,  and 
little  to  inspire  meditative  genius. 
Beyond  and  within  the  eastern 
seaboard  men  of  all  conditions 
were  busy  in  getting  a  decent 
livelihood,  or  set  upon  making 
great  piles  of  dollars.  In  the  log- 
townships  that  were  hastily  run 
up  in  the  wilderness,  the  only 
reading  was  the  indispensable 
daily  news-sheet,  with  its  poverty- 
stricken  print  and  its  sensational 
headings.  The  pig-dealers  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  grain  -  merchants  of 
Chicago,  the  mining  princes  of 
California  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
knew  nothing  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  and  were  as  ignorant 
of  Shakespeare  as  of  ^schylus. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  Burns  or 
a  Bloomfield  nursing  his  bright 
poetical  fancies,  even  in  these 
latter  days,  as  he  sits  on  the 
latest  invention  in  agricultural 
machinery,  and  turns  up  the  in- 
terminable furrows  on  the  bound- 
less expanse  of  prairie-land,  which 
were  the  immemorial  grazing 
ranges  of  the  bison.  The  slave- 
holders of  the  South  took  life 
more  leisurely  and  luxuriously, 
before  they  were  ruined  by  seces- 
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sion  and  emancipation.  But  that 
enervating  climate  is  unfavour- 
able to  intellectual  effort,  and 
their  tastes  turned  to  cheroots  and 
to  sangaree  rather  than  to  books. 
Southern  life,  society,  and  scenery 
offered  rare  opportunities  for 
picturesque  description  between 
the  bustling  levees  of  New  Orleans 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  solitudes  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  with  its  marsh- 
fevers,  snakes,  alligators,  and  snap- 
ping turtles.  Yet,  although  Mrs 
Beecher  Stowe  made  excursions 
thither,  until  Mr  Cable  struck 
the  rich  vein  the  other  day,  the 
South  had  remained  almost  virgin 
territory.  The  grim  humour  of 
the  Far  West,  the  glorification  of 
the  rough,  the  gamester,  and  the 
prostitute,  who  redeem  a  life  of 
vice  or  crime  by  some  solitary 
deed  of  heroism  or  self-sacrificing 
virtue,  is  a  thing  by  itself,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  of  comparatively 
recent  birth. 

In  fact,  during  the  century  the 
intellectual  activity  of  our  Trans- 
atlantic kinsfolk  has  been  concen- 
trated in  the  States  on  the  north- 
eastern sea-coast.  In  the  novels 
which  were  among  the  favourite 
familiars  of  our  boyhood,  Cooper, 
who  went  in  for  melodramatic  ro- 
mance, and  emblazoned  his  broad 
canvases  in  the  manner  of  the 
sensational  scene-painter,  took  us 
into  these  wild  highlands  towards 
the  Canadian  frontier,  which,  still 
in  their  woodland  solitude,  are 
the  summer  resorts  of  fashionable 
New  York.  He  charms  us  still 
with  his  pleasant  descriptions  of 
the  glades  and  clearings  in  the 
forests,  and  of  the  soft  woodland 
scenery  of  the  hundred  isles. 
They  please  us  all  the  more  that 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  wild 

edieval  life  in  the  Merry  Eng- 
d  of  the  Plantagenets,  and 


the  Hawkeyes  and  Chingachgooks 
seem  to  do  duty  for  the  Robin 
Hoods  and  Friar  Tucks  of  Need- 
wood  and  Sherwood.  Then  came 
Washington  Irving,  revelling  in 
the  delineation  of  the  oldest  mem- 
ories and  manners  he  could  dis- 
cover :  giving  soothing  pictures, 
as  Knickerbocker,  and  in  his  *  Rip 
Van  Winkle,'  of  the  somniferous 
old  Dutch  habits  :  conjuring  up 
headless  horsemen  and  ghosts  at 
Gibbet  Island,  recalling  the  rest- 
less spirits  of  crime-stained  pirates 
and  buccaneers,  and  waking  the 
echoes  in  the  lonely  recesses  of  the 
Katskills  by  the  demoniacal  games 
at  bowls  indulged  in  by  Hudson 
and  his  companions.  They  made 
the  best  of  their  modern  materials, 
and  gleaned  all  the  romance  that 
was  going.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
in  the  most  taking  of  all  his 
romances,  flashed  the  warm  light 
of  his  richly  fantastic  genius  on 
the  cold  stern  rule  of  the  early 
Puritans,  which  would  have  the- 
oretically  risen  superior  to  all 
human  frailties.  Mrs  Beecher 
Stowe  followed  suit  in  her  own 
manner,  developing  simple  domes- 
tic character  in  '  Oldtown  Folks,' 
and  the  back -of -the -world  com- 
munities, and  availing  herself  of 
all  the  picturesque  features  within 
reach,  by  way  of  setting  to  her 
quiet  studies  and  carefully  finished 
portraits. 

Dr  Holmes,  with  that  vigorous 
individuality  of  his  own,  has  never- 
theless submitted  to  the  same  dom- 
inating influences,  and  continued 
the  old  stereotyped  traditions. 
Science  and  divinity  have  been 
the  only  branches  of  literature 
which  have  been  assiduously  cul- 
tivated in  New  England  by  the 
alumni  of  its  colleges.  Dr  Holmes 
was  a  man  of  learning,  well  read 
in  divinity,  and  a  skilful  and  al- 
most fanatically  enthusiastic  phy- 
sician. His  learning  and  his  pro- 
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fessional  zeal  tinge  everything  he 
writes ;  but,  happily  for  himself 
and  the  wide  world  of  his  readers, 
he  had  an  irresistible  bent  towards 
the  belles  lettres.  The  result  is 
an  odd  but  piquant  medley.  To 
borrow  a  vulgar  phrase,  we  never 
know  where  to  have  him,  and  his 
pages  are  protean  in  their  ever- 
changing  aspects.  In  his  novels, 
in  his  poems,  in  his  essays  and  his 
monologues,  pathology,  divinity, 
physiology, — the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  the  trotting-track, 
the  prize-ring,  society,  and  the 
musical  glasses, — are  all  jumbled 
up  together,  and  yet  with  a  percep- 
tible intellectual  sequence,  in  which 
imagination  with  some  kind  of 
plausibility  can  follow  the  con- 
necting threads.  He  made  his 
reputation  in  Europe  by  the  'Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast-Table,'  and 
it  is  probably  on  the  'Autocrat' 
that  his  reputation  may  rest.  But 
in  our  opinion  he  shows  himself 
and  his  genius  most  characteristi- 
cally in  the  novels,  which  have 
scarcely  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated; and  the  most  character- 
istic and  the  most  striking  is 
'Elsie  Vernier.'  The  conception 
is  extremely  original.  We  find 
a  parallel,  perhaps — although  no 
plagiarism,  for  the  two  were  con- 
ceived almost  contemporaneously 
— in  the  '  Transformation  '  of  his 
countryman  Hawthorne.  In  the 
prefaces  to  each  of  his  novels  he 
is  apologetic,  and  that  to  '  Elsie ' 
is  no  exception.  In  the  guise  of 
fiction  he  has  put  forward  some 
"grave  scientific  doctrine,"  but 
one  of  those  doctrines  born  of  a 
morbidly  lively  imagination,  which 
more  prosaically  minded  practi- 
tioners were  disposed  to  ridicule. 
It  underlies  the  delineation  of  the 
leading  personalities,  but  it  is 
evolved,  insidiously,  as  it  were, 
and  with  wonderful  art,  so  as  to 
give  dramatic  interest  and  power 


to  the  characters  and  situations. 
Nor  is  "insidious"  an  inappro- 
priate term  to  employ,  considering 
that  this  story  turns  on  the  venom 
of  a  serpent  infused  in  the  veins 
of  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  tainting 
the  fresh  springs  of  her  nature 
with  the  guile  and  cruelty  of  the 
rattlesnake.  It  is  a  wild  fancy, 
given  by  the  theorist  for  what  it 
is  worth,  and  mystery  envelops 
the  whole  matter.  Erom  the  be- 
ginning Holmes  has  made  the 
most  of  the  romantic  materials  to 
be  found  in  New  England.  There 
is  no  lack  in  the  back- settlements 
of  striking  and  even  of  savage 
scenery,  and  the  ancestral  mansion 
of  the  house  of  Yenner  is  en- 
vironed by  terrors  and  horrors. 
The  American  counterpart  of  an 
old  English  hall  is  overhung  by  a 
mountain  that  threatens  to  over- 
whelm it.  That  ridge  is  subject 
to  landslips  in  the  autumn  rains, 
and  the  rocks  and  friable  soil 
rolling  down  from  above  have 
formed  caverns  and  subterraneous 
abysses  where  they  have  rested. 
Nor  was  that  the  worst.  Though 
the  wolves  and  the  wild  Indians 
had  disappeared,  the  country  still 
harboured  more  deadly  aborigines. 
The  rattlesnakes,  which  are  now 
being  exterminated,  were  then 
comparatively  plentiful.  It  is 
notorious  that  those  disagreeable 
reptiles  have  their  favourite  re- 
treats, to  which  they  return  from 
amazing  distances  to  hibernate  in 
successive  winters.  A  formidable 
colony  had  long  had  its  head- 
quarters in  an  almost  inaccessible 
ledge  looking  down  on  the  home 
of  the  Yenners.  By  an  unhappy 
chance,  Elsie's  mother  had  been 
bitten  in  an  advanced  stage  of  her 
pregnancy,  though  she  had  unfor- 
tunately survived  to  give  birth  to 
her  baby.  The  child  grows  in 
strength,  and  in  a  wild,  fantastic 
beauty,  to  make  the  misery  of  the 
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father  who  would  gladly  adore  her, 
The  old  negro  nurse,  who  devotedly 
worships  her,  regards  her  at  the 
same  time  with  superstitious  ap- 
prehension. For  her  tastes  and 
her  habits  are  as  strange  as  her 
wayward  moods.  There  is  the 
sinuous  grace  of  the  snake  in  her 
supple  movements,  and  there  is  a 
deadly  snake -like  glitter  in  the 
brilliance  of  the  lustrous  eyes, 
which  can  nevertheless  soften  into 
bewitching  tenderness.  She  might 
make  mad  work  with  men's  hearts, 
and  lure  her  victims  involuntarily 
or  irresistibly  to  their  ruin,  were 
it  not  that  she  carries  something 
about  with  her  like  the  warning 
rattle  of  the  Crotalus.  Her  sad 
story  is  worked  out  with  equal 
strength  and  pathos.  That  she 
is  predestined  to  misery  we  know 
and  feel :  the  question  is,  whether 
the  magic  of  her  magnetic  attrac- 
tions may  not  involve  the  life  of 
some  man  doomed  to  love  her 
more  dearly  than  her  father. 
The  end  is  brought  about  and  the 
spell  is  dissolved  by  natural  and 
logical  means,  if  we  subscribe  to 
the  scientific  theory.  She  sickens, 
she  droops,  and  she  dies  at  the 
period  which  nature  has  mercifully 
assigned  to  the  venomous  mor- 
tality of  the  rattlesnake.  The 
snake  nature  is  dead,  but  the  con- 
tagion has  spread  to  her  human- 
ity ;  yet  in  the  last  fitful  nickers 
of  expiring  life  the  tenderness  and 
the  graces  of  the  feminine  side  of 
her  double  existence  have  time  to 
assert  their  ascendancy.  Poor 
Elsie  makes  a  touching  and  edify- 
ing end,  although  those  who  are 
most  strongly  attached  to  her  lay 
the  victim  of  fate  and  heredity  in 
the  grave  with  a  sense  of  relief. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
matic,  too,  in  the  career  of  the 
pegrace  who  comes  from  the 
ild  West,  claiming  near  kindred 
th  the  Yenners.  Cousin  Richard 


has  led  a  reckless  life;  with  his  cal- 
lous conscience  he  is  indifferent  to 
crime,  and  only  cares  for  its  con- 
sequences. But  the  man  of  blood 
never  went  in  for  a  more  reckless 
venture  than  when  he  dreams  of 
marrying  his  cousin,  the  snake- 
maiden,  and  that  he  soon  realises. 
Nevertheless  he  still  perseveres, 
and  he  sticks  at  nothing  —  not 
even,  in  defiance  of  Massachusetts 
law,  at  strangling  the  man  he 
believes  his  rival.  Like  the 
frowning  rattlesnake  ledge,  Cousin 
Richard  is  all  the  more  effective 
that  he  comes  into  the  peaceful 
society  of  Rockland  like  a  raving 
wolf  descending  on  the  sheep- 
folds.  But  this  fantastic  and 
sensational  novel  has  another  side, 
and  one  which,  as  in  Holmes's 
other  pictures,  makes  it  delightful 
reading  to  the  humourist  and  the 
student  of  quaint  manners  in 
New  England.  Like  Washington 
Irving,  he  seems  to  delight  in 
lovingly  satirising  the  simple 
characters  and  the  odd  fashions  and 
customs  which  still  linger  in  se- 
questered agricultural  communities. 
It  is  literally  a  new  world  from 
our  own  into  which  we  are  intro- 
duced. The  educational  institu- 
tions, in  particular,  would  appear 
to  indicate  primitive  simplicity,  if 
not  primeval  purity.  The  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  although  they  had 
to  dig  and  delve,  to  clear  away 
the  forest  and  exterminate  the 
Indian,  were,  nevertheless,  from 
the  first,  great  advocates  for  free 
schools  or  cheap  general  educa- 
tion. Everywhere,  as  Lowell  has 
somewhere  observed,  the  school 
rises  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the 
meeting-house.  Every  one  is  con- 
strained to  take  advantage  of 
these  scholastic  privileges,  from 
the  child  first  beginning  to  toddle 
to  the  lubberly  overgrown  lout, 
serving  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
plough -stilts.  The  schoolmaster 
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who  hopes  to  command  respect 
must  be  a  good  man  in  a  rough- 
and-tumble  fight,  and  if  he  can 
whip  his  weight  in  wild  cats,  so 
much  the  better.  Holmes  de- 
scribes with  infinite  zest  and  hu- 
mour how  the  scholastic  hero  of 
'Elsie  Yenner,'  a  Chesterfield  in 
manners  and  an  Antinous  in  form, 
commenced  his  career  of  usefulness 
in  the  salubrious  village  of  Pig- 
whacket,  by  knocking  the  butcher- 
bully  of  the  school  out  of  time, 
and  pitching  him  and  his  "  yaller 
dog"  out  of  the  seminary.  Ber- 
nard Langdon  had  to  face  very 
different  dangers  when  he  ex- 
changed that  appointment  for  the 
viceregality  of  the  Appolinean 
female  institute.  It  is  fortunate 
for  them,  perhaps,  that  our  grad- 
uates who  take  to  the  scholastic 
profession  have  not  to  face  such 
temptations  and  seductions,  other- 
wise the  best  of  them  would  marry 
prematurely,  and  never  arrive  at 
the  episcopal  bench.  Langdon, 
with  his  susceptible  heart,  reminds 
us  of  Ulysses  among  the  sirens. 
But  he  was  assailed  through  the 
eyes  rather  than  the  ears,  although 
he  taught  in  a  home  of  melodious 
voices.  We  should  say  that  the 
strain  was  too  severe  upon  mortal 
manhood,  save  that  there  was  a 
certain  security  in  the  multiplicity 
of  attractions.  It  was  there  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
passionate  Elsie,  but  he  might 
have  been  in  the  harem  of  an  occi- 
dental voluptuary.  The  maidens 
of  New  England  are  always 
blooming  and  often  beautiful  : 
and  there  were  fresh  opening  rose- 
buds of  every  hue  —  from  the 
pale  and  the  blush  of  the  blonde 
to  the  glowing  carnation  of  the 
bright -eyed  brunette.  The  very 
governess  who  was  his  fellow- 
worker  was  singularly  winning; 
and  we  should  say  it  was  only  in 
the  colony  that  was  settled  by  the 


Puritans  that  wise  parents  and 
responsible  boards  of  direction 
could  bring  such  fire  and  tow 
into  contact  with  impunity. 

The  description  of  the  great 
village  or  little  township,  like  that 
of  so  many  others  in  his  novels, 
reminds  us  of  an  English  Selborne. 
It  still  retains  its  rural  character  j 
it  has  never  been  approached  by 
the  speculative  builder ;  its  peace- 
ful dulness  warns  away  the  en- 
riched stock-jobber  and  the  pluto- 
crat of  the  petroleum  springs.  It 
reverences  a  local  aristocracy  like 
that  of  the  Yenners,  who  can  trace 
their  ancestry  back  for  half-a-dozen 
of  generations.  But  the  select 
oligarchy  of  the  place  consists  of 
the  divines  and  the  doctor,  and 
one  or  two  men  who  have  made  a 
comfortable  independence  in  retail 
trade  or  any  other  respectable  way. 
It  boasts  several  of  those  venerable 
mansions  which  are  the  pride  of 
Conservative  New  England — man- 
sions like  the  old  gambrel  -  house 
in  which  Holmes  was  born,  and  on 
which  he  dwells  with  loving  min- 
uteness of  detail — mansions  like 
that  in  which  Lowell  was  born 
and  died.  With  their  steep  roofs 
and  multifarious  gables,  and  their 
old-fashioned  gardens,  with  their 
bowers  and  carefully  clipped 
hedges,  they  much  resemble  such 
English  parsonages  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  as  we  see  in  the  fron- 
tispiece to  White's  '  Selborne. ' 
And,  like  Selborne  Rectory,  they 
are  surrounded  by  the  secular  elms 
which  are  always-  the  pride  of  a 
New  England  village.  One  of 
these  mansions  was  occupied  by 
Colonel  Sprowle,  and  it  was  in 
that  mansion  the  Colonel  gave  his 
memorable  party,  which  is  admira- 
bly illustrative  of  the  manners  of 
the  place,  and  an  excellent  speci- 
men, moreover,  of  the  dry  and 
somewhat  saturnine  New  England 
humour.  It  might  have  been  a 
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reminiscence  by  our  old  Nova 
Scotian  friend  Sam  Slick.  The 
Colonel,  of  course,  held  his  com- 
mission in  the  militia,  and  had 
made  his  money  by  retailing  gen- 
eral "notions,"  from  stock -fish 
and  molasses  to  boots  and  shirt- 
ings. Though  an  office-bearer  in 
his  church,  with  his  wife  and 
family  he  had  his  social  ambi- 
tions, and  was  inclined  to  compro- 
mise with  the  severe  tenets  of  his 
sect  on  such  matters  as  the  law- 
fulness of  dancing.  Habitually 
frugal,  he  is  nevertheless  capable 
of  rising  to  a  grand  occasion.  The 
entertainment  is  on  the  most 
sumptuous  scale,  and  he  issues  the 
invitations  with  catholic  liberality. 
Indeed,  if  he  were  over-fastidious, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  fill  his 
rooms.  Nevertheless,  he  feels  that 
the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  giving 
grave  offence.  The  landlord  of  the 
Mountain  House  and  his  lady  were 
invited,  but  the  host  of  the 
"  tahvern  "  resented  being  ignored. 
The  wife  of  the  tailor  was  out- 
spoken in  her  indignation,  remem- 
bering the  birth  and  upbringing 
of  the  prosperous  Mrs  Sprowle. 
"There  are  plenty  of  folks  in 
Rockland  as  good  as  Sally  Jordan, 
if  she  had  managed  to  pick  up  a 
merchant."  And  Mrs  Say  more,  in 
virtue  of  her  historical  name,  had 
all  the  republican  pride  of  ances- 
try. "Her  husband  was  own 
cousin  to  the  Say  mores  of  Free- 
stone Avenue  (who  write  the 
name  Seymour,  and  claim  to  be  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset's  family, 
showing  a  clear  descent  from  the 
Protector  to  Edward  Seymour, 
1630 — then  a  jump  that  would 
break  a  herald's  neck  to  one  Seth 
Saymore,  1783 — from  whom  to  the 
head  of  the  present  family  the  line 
is  clear  again)."  Mrs  Saymore 
might  have  been  eligible  as  the 
spouse  of  a  tailor,  but  she  was 


"  scratched  "  because  her  husband 
mended  clothes. 

The  supper  was  splendid,  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds  had  been 
poured  into  the  place.  The  sen- 
sation of  the  evening  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  ices,  an  idea 
which  had  been  imported  and  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  from 
the  great  luxurious  cities  on  the 
seaboard.  The  special  delicacy 
had  likewise  been  brought  from 
thence.  It  was  the  "shell-oysters," 
for  the  oysters  that  commonly 
circulated  in  these  parts  were 
pickled.  But  the  art  of  the 
Rockland  cordon  bleu  had  said  its 
last  word,  and  the  arrangements 
were  characterised  by  elegance  as 
well  as  profusion.  The  hostess, 
who  had  been  actively  super- 
intending in  the  kitchen,  and  had 
hastily  changed  one  sort  of  labour 
for  another,  simpered  and  blushed 
at  the  well-merited  compliments. 

" '  It  must  have  cost  you  a  sight  of 
work,  to  say  nothin'  of  money,  to  get 
all  this  beautiful  confectionery  made 
for  the  party,'  said  Mrs  Crane  to 
Mrs  Sprowle. 

"'Well,  it  cost  some  consid'able 
labour,  no  doubt,'  said  Mrs  Sprowle. 
'Matilda  and  our  girls  and  I  made 
most  all  the  cakes  with  our  own 
hands,  and  we  all  feel  some  tired  ; 
but  if  folks  get  what  suits  'em,  we 
don't  begrudge  the  time  nor  the  work. 
But  I  do  feel  thirsty,'  said  the  poor 
lady,  'and  I  think  a  glass  of  srub 
will  do  my  throat  good  ;  it's  dreadful 
dry.  Mr  Peckham,  would  you  be  so 
polite  as  to  pass  me  a  glass  of  srub.' " 

"  Srub  "  was  "  a  beverage  in  local 
repute,  of  questionable  nature" — 
in  fact,  one  of  those  diabolical 
brews  of  domestic  manufacture  in 
which  old-fashioned  housekeepers 
used  to  revel.  But  there  was 
Madeira  also,  "of  the  Marsala 
kind,"  and  of  that  the  host  was 
justifiably  proud.  "Take  a  glass 
of  wine,  Judge,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
"here  is  an  article  that  I  rather 
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think '11  suit  you."  The  Judge, 
though  a  connoisseur,  was  too  civil 
to  say  no  ;  but  Deacon  Toper  was 
less  knowledgable  and  fastidious. 
The  Deacon  emptied  successive 
glasses  with  gusto,  and  as  his 
spirits  went  up  with  the  generous 
adulteration,  his  theology  declined 
towards  latitudinarianism.  Earlier 
the  evening,  when  dry-lipped,  he 
had  expressed  his  scruples  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  dancing.  Even 
then  he  had  hesitated  to  commit 
himself,  for  he  respected  his  liberal 
entertainer,  and  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  supper. 

" '  Well,  I  know  there's  some  con- 
demns dancin'.  I've  heerd  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  it  among  the  folks 
round.  Some  have  it  that  it  never 
brings  a  blessin'  on  a  house  to  have 
dancin'  in  it.  Judge  Tileson  died, 
you  remember,  within  a  month  after 
he  had  his  great  ball,  twelve  year 
ago,  and  some  thought  it  was  in  the 
natur'  of  a  judgment.  I  don't  believe 
in  any  of  these  notions.  If  a  man 
happened  to  be  struck  dead  the  night 
after  he'd  been  givin'  a  ball'  (the 
Colonel  loosened  his  black  stock  a 
little  and  winked  and  swallowed  two 
or  three  times),  *  I  shouldn't  call  it  a 
judgment  ;  I  should  call  it  a  coin- 
cidence. But  I'm  a  little  afraid  our 
pastor  won't  come."' 

Now,  however,  dissolved  in  the 
Marsala,  the  scruples  of  the  Deacon 
have  disappeared.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  a  deep  and  abiding 
sense  that  everything  is  ordered 
for  the  best  in  the  best  of  worlds. 
"It  will  all  come  right,"  the 
Deacon  said  to  himself ;  "  I  feel 
a  joyful  conviction  that  everything 
is  for  the  best.  I  am  favoured 
with  a  blessed  peace  of  mind,  and 
a  very  precious  sense  of  good  feel- 
in'  towards  my  fellow-creatures." 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  New 
England  precisians  were  no  hypo- 
crites—  no  Pecksniffs.  Vigorous 
common  -  sense  made  spasmodic 
efforts  to  shake  itself  free  from 


the  precepts  and  traditions  which 
had  swaddled  them  from  childhood. 
The  worthy  Deacon  was  but  a  lower 
type  of  many  conscientious  and 
crippled  minds,  perpetually  halting 
between  two  opinions.  In  his 
monologues,  in  his  essays,  or  in 
his  novels,  there  are  no  characters 
whom  Holmes  analyses  with  great- 
er enjoyment  and  subtlety  —  we 
may  add,  with  more  delicate 
humour — than  that  of  the  benev- 
olent divine  who  has  been  bred  a 
truculent  Calvinist.  The  creed  in 
which  he  has  been  educated,  and 
which  he  feels  bound  to  preach,  is 
always  clashing  with  his  experi- 
ences, and  still  more  often  with 
his  feelings.  Waiving  the  doctrines 
of  original  sin  and  universal  cor- 
ruption, it  is  without  conviction 
that  he  warns  his  tolerably  decent- 
living  flock  that  five-sixths  of  them 
are  doomed  to  everlasting  perdi- 
tion. That  was  a  matter  on  which 
Holmes  felt  very  deeply,  and  in 
the  reaction  from  the  stern  Calvin- 
istic  training  of  his  youth  he  was 
driven  latterly  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  In  '  Elsie  Yenner,'  he 
embodies  his  own  opinions  in  a 
charming  scene  and  a  telling  apo- 
logue. The  pastor,  by  the  way, 
had  come  to  the  Colonel's  party, 
and  had  brought  with  him  a  pretty 
young  granddaughter,  who  was  the 
joy  of  the  old  man's  heart.  What 
is  more,  he  had  brought  her,  be- 
cause he  knew  she  delighted  in 
dancing.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  tale,  we  see  him  seated  in  his 
study.  He  is  busy  retouching  his 
favourite  sermon  on  "Human 
Nature,"  which  he  has  often  de- 
livered with  immense  effect.  It 
demonstrates,  or  rather  takes  for 
granted,  the  profound  vileness  of 
fallen  humanity.  To  him  enters 
Miss  Letty,  blooming  like  a  cherub, 
fresh  as  a  spring  rosebud,  and  over- 
flowing with  life,  spirits,  and  grace. 
He  has  just  been  recasting  impres- 
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sive  passages  about  our  innate 
selfishness  and  the  duty  of  self- 
mortification,  when  Letty  presses 
warm  kisses  on  his  withered 
cheeks,  and  prays  him  to  come  at 
once  to  the  hall  and  see  a  poor  old 
black  woman  who  wants  him. 
There  is  much  more  of  the  same 
kind.  The  doctor  deposits  the 
discourse  under  his  "Cruden's 
Concordance,"  and  the  illogical 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is, 
that  whether  his  divinity  be  sound 
or  no,  his  blooming  granddaughter 
is  a  little  angel. 

'The  Guardian  Angel'  is  also 
far-fetched  and  fantastic  in  its 
motif;  but  though  there  is  a  much 
more  carefully  constructed  plot, 
it  is  also  more  conventional  and 
commonplace  in  its  treatment. 
There  is  the  good  old  idea  of  the 
missing  will,  appropriately  pro- 
duced towards  the  denouement  to 
confound  rascality  and  redress  in- 
justice. The  story  promulgates 
the  moral  notion  of  limited  respon- 
sibility, founded  on  the  scientific 
principle  of  heredity.  We  have 
the  same  sombre  and  romantic  old 
houses  as  in  '  Elsie ' ;  the  same 
types  of  old  characters  who  have 
been  superannuated  or  shunted  in 
a  society  which  is  progressing  else- 
where at  railway  pace;  the  same 
austerity  of  dogmatic  Calvinism, 
which  casts  gloomy  clouds  over 
sunny  natures  and  repels  the  dis- 
ciples it  endeavours  to  enlist.  But 
there  is  likewise  the  same  agree- 
able relief  in  the  undercurrent  of 
quaint  or  sparkling  humour,  which 
is  none  the  less  pleasant  that  it  is 
sometimes  tinged  with  pathos. 
There  is  no  more  engaging  person 
among  Dr  Holmes's  many  engag- 
ing personalities  than  old  Mr 
Gridley,  the  beneficent  recluse,  the 
friend  of  the  poor,  the  feeble,  and 
the  helpless,  whose  temper  has 
been  sweetened  by  the  disappoint- 
ments that  blighted  his  magnifi- 
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cent  literary  ambitions.  It  is  a 
happy  notion  by  which  the  author 
rewards  the  old  man  for  his  un- 
selfish and  very  disinterested  be- 
neficence by  sending  him  literary 
fame  when  he  has  long  ceased  to 
expect  it.  Better  still,  because 
he  is  intensely  and  ludicrously 
American,  is  old  Gridley's  protege, 
young  Master  Gifted  Hopkins. 
Gifted,  who  must  have  been  chris- 
tened prophetically  and  ironically, 
feels  in  him  the  inspirations  of  a 
Byronic  genius,  and  is  inclined  to 
look  down  on  his  countryman 
Longfellow.  Hard  fate  has  con- 
demned him  in  the  meantime  to 
measure  ribbons  and  weigh  sugar 
behind  a  counter,  but  in  his  self- 
complacency  he  is  content  to  bide 
his  time  and  await  the  rapturous 
recognition  of  his  genius.  Dr 
Holmes  describes,  with  the  satir- 
ical satisfaction  of  a  successful 
and  popular  author,  how  poor  Mr 
Gifted  was  gradually  disillusioned, 
and  how  old  Gridley  interposes  to 
break  his  fall. 

As  for  'A  Mortal  Antipathy,'  the 
author  may  well  avow  in  his  pref- 
ace that  it  was  a  very  hazardous 
experiment.  It  is  so  ingeniously 
wrought  out,  with  natural  or  pos- 
sible details,  that  Holmes  seems  to 
have  steered  pretty  wide  of  ab- 
surdity. But  it  is  founded  on  a 
problematical  case  that  might  occur 
once  in  a  millennium,  and  the 
victim  of  a  catastrophe  is  cured 
by  a  counter-shock  which  is  less 
medical  than  melodramatic.  There 
is  a  young  gentleman,  who,  as  Mr 
Guppy  remarks  of  his  friend  in 
'  Bleak  House,'  is  possessed  of  all 
that  is  calculated  to  charm.  But 
he  was  made  a  misogynist  by  an 
accident  in  early  infancy,  and 
he  is  doomed  to  the  torments  of 
Tantalus.  When  a  mere  child  he 
had  an  awkward  fall  out  of  the 
arms  of  a  beautiful  and  bouncing 
maiden.  Already  nature  had 
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made  him  exceptionally  impres- 
sionable and  susceptible  to  beauty. 
When  he  has  attained  to  manhood, 
he  is  always  ready  to  admire. 
Unhappily,  as  they  say  in  America, 
any  immediate  contact  with  a 
pretty  woman  sends  him  literally 
into  fits.  As  the  old  verse  runs 
on  the  tombstones,  "Physicians  was 
in  vain."  But  circumstances  suc- 
ceed where  science  has  been  power- 
less. He  lies  helpless  and  bed- 
ridden from  an  accident  in  a  burn- 
ing building  when  a  beauty  who 
has  graduated  in  the  best  gym- 
nastic schools  snatches  him  with 
her  magnificently  moulded  arms 
out  of  the  very  jaws  of  destruc- 
tion. And,  doubly  saved,  he  re- 
covers to  dedicate  himself  and  his 
recuperated  nerve  to  the  adora- 
tion of  his  benefactress. 

'  The  Autocrat,'  and  the  kindred 
volumes  which  succeeded,  demand 
intellectual  congeniality  or  sym- 
pathy. We  suspect  that  all  who 
love  them,  love  them  almost  to 
excess,  and  have  fallen  in  love 
with  them  at  first  sight.  Holmes 
is  original,  analytical,  pathetical, 
satirical  and  sprightly,  diffusive, 
desultory  and  discursive,  without 
pretending  to  any  great  profundity. 
The  range  of  his  studies  and  read- 
ing has  been  extraordinarily  wide ; 
his  tastes,  or  at  least  his  interests, 
are  endless ;  he  is  always  striking 
unexpected  attitudes  or  seeking  for 
unfamiliar  points  of  view.  To 
speak  it  with  due  respect,  "  he  is 
a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and  variety." 
You  never  know  where  to  have 
him ;  and  he  is  apt  to  elude  the 
quickest  intellectual  grasp  with  the 
subtle  velocity  of  shining  quick- 
silver. He  might  belong  to  half- 
a-dozen  different  schools  of  phil- 
osophy,—  to  the  cynical,  to  the 
lachrymose,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
optimistic,  with  a  strong  dash  of 
the  Epicurean.  But  his  cynicism 
is  assumed,  and  lies  always  on  the 
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surface ;  and  his  satire  only  stings 
when  he  is  in  solemn  earnest,  and 
rebelling  against  the  gratuitous 
burdens  which  humanity  imposes 
upon  itself.  He  is  not  even  very 
bitter  against  the  revolted  South, 
although  he  heartily  detests  the 
system  of  slavery,  and  although 
the  Secession  seemed  fratricide  or 
parricide,  and  had  nearly  cost  him 
a  son.  He  does  heartily  dislike 
the  intruders  on  his  own  orthodox 
science  of  healing, — the  homceo- 
pathists,  hydropathists,  and  all  the 
rest.  But  what  he  cannot  away 
with  is  the  intolerant  dogma  which 
weighs  upon  crushed  souls  and 
shivering  consciences ; — the  smoke 
and  the  flame  and  the  terrors  of 
Mount  Sinai,  bottled  up  by  the 
New  England  Levites  for  every- 
day use  in  the  pulpit.  Nor  does 
he  care  to  conceal  the  causes  of 
the  reaction  which  drove  him  far  on 
the  way  towards  the  broadest  free- 
thinking  ;  and  in  outbursts,  none 
the  less  bitter  for  being  repressed, 
he  has  doubtless  hurried  many  of 
his  readers  along  with  him.  A 
well-meant  but  sadly  mistaken 
early  discipline  had  sought  to 
make  a  ceremonious  Pharisee  of  a 
sprightly  and  buoyant  child.  And 
Holmes,  with  his  perennially  elas- 
tic nature,  with  an  intelligence  that 
was  morbidly  logical  and  inquisi- 
tive, was  a  singularly  unfortunate 
subject  for  such  an  experiment. 

It  may  have  done  him  moral 
and  religious  mischief — it  certainly 
caused  him  considerable  pain — but 
physically  and  intellectually  he 
did  not  suffer.  To  the  last  we 
see  little  difference  in  his  manner 
or  style,  though  he  gains  in  au- 
dacity and  becomes  more  aggres- 
sive. He  assails  creeds  and  sects 
and  sometimes  individuals,  as  well 
as  systems.  But  the  darts  he 
scatters  around  are  seldom  en- 
venomed, and  he  is  almost  justified 
when,  in  the  Preface  to  his  collected 
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works,  he  declares  that  he  has  noth- 
ing to  regret  or  retract.  He  is  es- 
sentially a  conscientious  man,  and 
a  good,  straightforward,  and  char- 
itable man.  As  he  goes  on  with 
his  monologuing — if  we  may  coin  a 
word — it  is  amusing  to  see  how 
ready  his  conscience  is  to  prick 
him.  Not  as  to  his  opinions, — 
quite  the  contrary,  indeed,  for 
as  to  these  he  is  the  incarnation 
of  serene  self-assurance, — but  as 
to  his  boring  the  society,  and  there 
he  is  sensitive  to  a  degree.  It 
strikes  him  of  a  sudden  that  he 
may  be  growing  tiresome  or  prolix. 
It  never  occurs  to  him  to  erase 
anything,  nor  do  we  say  he  was 
not  right.  But  forthwith  he 
springs  aside  at  a  tangent,  like  the 
monkey  who  has  been  solemnly 
cracking  his  nuts,  and  suddenly, 
making  a  clutch  at  a  companion's 
tail,  launches  out  in  a  display  of 
ludicrous  gymnastics.  He  really 
monologues  when  he  speaks  through 
other  mouths,  but  he  lays  the 
scenes  of  his  symposia  at  break- 
fast-tables or  tea- tables,  surrounded 
by  distinctive  American  types. 
The  narrow-minded  misanthrope, 
the  man  of  business,  the  Western 
prospector,  the  clerk,  the  governess 
in  grey  mittens,  the  student,  &c., 
are  all  there,  and  ready  to  dance 
bo  his  impulse  when  he  pulls  the 
strings.  A  young  fellow  who  goes 
by  the  name  of  John  is  his  special 
.'avourite  and  ours.  When  the 
Autocrat  gets  mystical  and  is  losing 
himself  in  the  clouds — when  the 
fiage  has  gone  wading  beyond  the 
depth  of  the  company — John  is 
always  at  hand  with  the  parachute 
or  life-line  in  the  shape  of  a  scrap 
of  good-humoured  mockery.  The 
Autocrat,  possibly  drawing  out  the 
plot  of  a  future  novel,  moralises  on 
the  strange  impression  sometimes 
borne  in  upon  us,  that  we  have 
been  in  a  precisely  similar  situation 
lefore,  although  we  cannot  recall 


the  exact  circumstances.  John 
has  a  familiar  illustration  at  his 
finger  -  ends.  When  lighting  a 
cheroot  that  very  morning,  it  had 
struck  him  how  often  he  had  been 
in  an  identical  situation.  The 
Autocrat  himself  is  grateful  for 
having  been  nursed  and  cradled 
in  letters.  Books  of  all  kinds  are 
his  passion,  and  he  says  that  no 
one  who  has  not  tumbled  about  in 
libraries  as  a  child,  can  regard 
books  with  affectionate  familiarity. 
But  he  has  catholic  tolerance  for 
men  of  different  tastes,  and  honest- 
ly admires  the  candid  character 
which  boldly  confesses  its  predilec- 
tions and  prejudices.  "How 
sweetly  and  honestly  one  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  '  I  hate  books.' 
A  gentleman,  singularly  free  from 
affectations — not  learned  of  course, 
but  of  perfect  breeding — by  no 
means  dull,  in  the  sense  of  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  society,  but 
certainly  not  clever  in  the  arts  or 
sciences — his  company  is  pleasing 
to  all  who  know  him — I  did  not 
recognise  in  him  inferiority  of 
literary  taste  half  so  distinctly  as 
I  did  simplicity  of  character  and 
fearless  acknowledgment  of  his  in- 
aptitude for  scholarship."  And, 
drawing  on  experience,  he  comes 
to  the  melancholy  conclusion,  that 
"there  are  many  gentlemen  who 
really  hate  books,  but  who  never 
had  the  wit  to  find  it  out  or  the 
manliness  to  own  it."  That  is  an 
example  of  his  pleasant  knack  of 
putting  in  attractive  and  striking 
form  the  common  thoughts  that 
must  have  frequently  occurred 
to  most  of  us.  And  so,  else- 
where, he  promulgates  what  seems 
a  paradox  but  is  really  a  truism, 
— that  all  generous  minds  have 
a  horror  of  facts.  Eor  facts  are 
stumbling-blocks  to  style  when 
they  are  not  falsehood ;  and  stat- 
istics are  the  last  dreary  refuge  of 
the  dull  and  dogmatic.  He  dis- 
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cusses  with  the  authority  of  ex- 
perience and  natural  gifts  the  art 
of  conversation :  he  scarifies  the 
bores  and  the  impostors  who 
mistake  twaddle  for  talk ;  and, 
above  all,  he  resents  the  common 
charge  of  stupidly  repeating  one's 
self.  Why,  repetition  is  but  an- 
other word — although  he  does  not 
say  so — for  conviction  and  origin- 
ality, and  you  might  as  well  com- 
plain of  the  violinist  who  repeats 
his  airs  with  variations. 

The  '  Professor '  and  the  '  Poet ' 
are  in  similar  style,  as  is  '  Over 
the  Teacups,'  which  closes  the 
series.  In  the  last  there  are  still 
the  old  freshness  and  quaintness 
of  thought,  but  they  are  tinged, 
like  many  of  the  later  poems,  with 
the  melancholy  of  declining  ma- 
turity. The  old  man  speaks  of 
accumulating  years  in  the  spirit 
of  the  philosopher;  but  with  all 
its  drawbacks  he  loves  life  well, 
and  is  very  loath  to  leave  it.  He 
has  known  little  or  nothing  of 
the  sufferings  of  broken  health ; 
his  strength  has  been  more  than 
sufficient  for  each  day;  he  looks 
forward  with  vague  hopes  to  a 
blissful  futurity,  but  he  shrinks 
from  exchanging  certainty  for  un- 
certainty. Holmes,  as  we  have 
said  repeatedly,  is  far  from  ortho- 
dox ;  and  with  less  than  Johnson's 
depth  of  well-reasoned  and  pious 
confidence,  he  really  has  Johnson's 
horror  of  death.  He  does  not  dis- 
course "  de  Senectute,"  in  the 
optimistic  vein  of  the  eloquent 
heathen  sage.  He  is  inclined  to 
indulge  in  melancholy  metaphor; 
sometimes  he  mocks  his  apprehen- 
sions, and  seeks  to  console  himself 
with  grimly  amusing  satire.  He 
is  glad  to  remember  that  age  is 
infinitely  more  cheerful  in  this 
nineteenth  century  than  it  used 
to  be  some  two  thousand  years 
ago.  King  David  and  his  worthy 
old  friend  Barzillai  had  neither 


French  novels  nor  symphony  con- 
certs ;  there  were  no  cheerful  fire- 
sides on  the  chilly  heights  of  Zion, 
and  certainly  there  was  no  tobacco. 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  could  not 
command  the  services  of  an  opti- 
cian or  a  dentist,  when  they  that 
looked  out  of  the  windows  were 
darkened,  and  when  the  grinders 
ceased  because  they  were  few. 
Thanks  to  the  more  comfortable 
and  healthful  conditions  of  modern 
existence,  he  would  back  Mr  Glad- 
stone against  Caleb  of  the  recon- 
noitring expedition  to  lay  an  axe 
to  any  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
And  after  all,  this  span  of  mortal 
existence  is  but  a  cell,  in  which 
we  must  make  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  will 
admit.  What  he  cannot  away 
with  is  the  modern  writers  who 
will  make  life  out  to  be  worse 
than  it  is,  who  paint  the  mon- 
strosities of  humanity  as  the  nor- 
mal state  of  mankind,  or  delight 
in  dilating  on  actual  horrors. 
Their  realism,  or  rather  their 
hyper  -  realism,  is  horribly  un- 
wholesome. "  The  great  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  by 
realism  to  the  territory  of  litera- 
ture consist  largely  in  swampy, 
malarious,  ill-smelling  patches  of 
soil,  which  had  previously  been 
left  to  reptiles  and  vermin.  It 
is  perfectly  easy  to  be  original  by 
violating  the  laws  of  decency  and 
the  canons  of  good  taste.  The 
general  consent  of  civilised  people 
was  supposed  to  have  banished 
certain  subjects  from  the  conver- 
sation of  well-bred  people  and  the 
pages  of  respectable  literature." 
We  may  refer  in  confirmation  of 
that  to  the  diabolically  clever 
'  Boule  de  Suif,'  on  which  the 
unfortunate  Maupassant  first  rose 
towards  reputation.  We  may  be 
thankful  at  least  that  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  no  decent  publisher 
dared  have  stood  sponsor  to  such 
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a  tale.  And  as  Holmes  says  in- 
dignantly, with  great  truth,  the 
responsibility  of  immoral  writers 
is  terrible,  for  there  are  stains 
there  is  no  possibility  of  effacing. 
"  One  who  has  had  the  mischance 
to  soil  his  mind  by  reading  certain 
poems  of  Swift,  will  never  cleanse 
it  to  its  original  whiteness."  As 
for  the  old  '  Autocrat '  himself,  if 
his  theology  be  somewhat  broad, 
there  is  no  question  about  the  in- 
variable purity  of  his  morality; 
and  his  works,  without  exception, 
are  absolutely  free  from  the  sug- 
gestion of  vice  or  the  suspicion  of 
evil.  And  so  the  '  One  Hundred 
Days  in  Europe '  is  the  gratified 
record  of  the  most  grateful  tribute 
he  could  have  received.  He  came 
over  to  England  —  and  visited 
France — in  his  old  age,  to  revive 
the  pleasant  memories  of  a  sojourn 
in  his  early  youth.  The  obscure 
young  physician  had  become  the 
illustrious  writer.  He  had  drawn 
his  best  inspirations  from  English 
sources ;  he  had  looked  to  English 
criticism  for  guidance,  and  to  Eng- 
lish appreciation  for  encourage- 
ment ;  and  he  was  proud  to  claim 
hereditary  descent  from  the  line  of 
writers  who  begin  with  Chaucer  if 
they  do  not  date  back  to  Bede. 
Everywhere  he  was  welcomed  and 
feted:  the  loftiest  and  best-guarded 
doors  were  thrown  wide  open  in 
London ;  and  from  Stratford  to 
Abbotsford,  had  he  chosen  to  pro- 
long his  tour,  he  would  have  found 
hospitable  entertainment  in  all  the 
scenes  that  were  linked  with  his 


dearest  and  most  sacred  associa- 
tions. It  was  a  tribute  of  which 
any  man  of  letters  might  well  have 
been  proud ;  and  if  he  shows  his 
pleasure  with  almost  boyish  frank- 
ness, remembering  how  outspoken 
he  always  has  been,  we  certainly 
have  no  inclination  to  laugh, 
though  we  may  smile  benevolently 
and  sympathetically. 

We  had  marked  various  pas- 
sages in  his  poems  for  quotation, 
but  we  dare  not  trespass  any  fur- 
ther on  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
To  tell  the  truth,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  many  detached  pas- 
sages which  would  do  him  such 
justice  as  he  deserves.  Although 
those  poems  fill  three  of  his  volumes, 
and  he  has  carefully  gathered  up 
the  fragments  that  nothing  might 
be  lost,  he  was  less  a  poet  than 
a  graceful  metrical  writer.  The 
poetry  is  more  diffuse  and  less 
emphatic  than  his  prose.  He 
shines  most  in  such  humorous 
satire  and  comical  vers  de  societe 
Americaine  as  "  The  Deacon's 
Masterpiece,"  "  Parson  Turrell's 
Legacy,"  or  "  How  the  old  horse 
won  the  bet "  —  which,  by  the 
way,  although  Holmes  had  a  pre- 
dilection for  racing,  is  the  record 
of  a  physically  impossible  feat, 
and  flies  in  the  face  of  all  the 
canons  of  race-riding.  His  many 
songs  of  the  War  show  that  he 
was  no  Tyrtseus,  and  among  the 
most  touching  are  those  inspired 
by  his  innermost  and  abiding  feel- 
ings, dealing  with  declining  years 
and  the  inevitable  decay  of  man. 
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MAURITIUS   AS  IT  WAS   BEFORE  THE   CYCLONE. 


ABOUT  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  Christian  era, 
Hanno  set  sail  from  Carthage, 
then,  according  to  Pliny,  in  a  most 
nourishing  state,  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
our  purpose  to  follow  him  in  his 
travels,  further  than  to  mention 
that  among  the  places  at  which  he 
touched  was  the  island  of  Cerne, 
the  existence  of  which  was  not 
believed  in  by  Strabo,  while  its 
position  up  to  the  present  date 
has  not  been  verified.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been 
situate  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa ;  but  admitting  the  author 
of  the  '  Periplus '  to  have  circum- 
navigated the  great  continent, 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
suggesting  that  the  island  may 
have  lain  as  much  to  the  east,  as 
conjecture  has  usually  placed  it  to 
the  west,  of  the  vast  peninsula. 
Mauritius  was  some  years  ago 
named  Cerne,  and  there  exists  at 
the  present  time  in  the  island  a 
daily  journal  called  '  Le  Cerneen.' 
This  in  itself  is  no  great  proof  of 
identity,  the  name  having  been 
given  by  the  Portuguese ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  all  affirmation  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  interesting  to 
think — and  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  exercise  of  a  little  imagination 
on  a  moot  point — that  a  colony, 
which  is  now  held  by  the  first 
naval  power  of  the  world,  may 
have  been  visited  by  the  greatest 
seafaring  people  of  antiquity,  and 
may  thus,  in  some  slight  degree, 
form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  modern 
times  and  that  wielded  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  days  of  old. 
We  know  the  fleets  of  Phoenicia 
to  have  visited  our  own  shores. 


We  also  know  they  sailed  to  the 
south,  and  possibly  doubled  the 
stormy  Cape,  thousands  of  years 
before  Yasco  da  Gama  and  his 
friends  opened  up  a  route,  un- 
known till  then,  to  the  Eastern 
world.  The  men  of  olden  times 
rarely  lost  sight  of  the  coast  in 
their  travels  by  sea,  and  Mauritius 
lies  some  twelve  hundred  miles,  as 
the  crow  flies,  from  the  African 
shores.  But  granting  they  reached 
the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula, 
there  are  such  things  as  wind  and 
storm  in  those  distant  regions, 
and  the  imagination  may  well  be 
allowed  to  dwell  on  the  idea  of  the 
tempest  -  tossed  mariners  running 
with  delight  across  the  coral-reefs 
in  their  shallow  ships  into  the 
shelter  of  a  lagoon,  such  as  that 
where  Princess  Nausicaa  once 
washed  her  linen,  and  vying  in 
loveliness  with  the  vaunted  gardens 
of  her  father  Alcinous.  Scheria 
existed  only  in  Homer's  mind,  but 
it  has  given  us  a  charming  episode 
in  the  wanderings  of  mythical 
Ulysses ;  and  why  should  not  fancy 
connect  another  island,  which  is 
real,  with  the  name  of  an  explorer 
equally  real,  whose  journeys,  so 
far  from  being  fabulous,  were  re- 
corded on  a  tablet  in  the  temple 
of  Cronos  *?  On  the  other  hand,  a 
thousand  objections  may  be  raised 
against  the  supposition.  The  Mas- 
carene  group,  of  which  Mauritius 
forms  one,  may  not  have  existed, 
or  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  mainland,  though  its  evident 
volcanic  origin  disfavours  this 
view.  Again,  the  limits  reached 
by  the  Punic  adventurers  are 
not  strictly  ascertained,  and  the 
chances  are  in  favour  of  their 
never  having  crossed  the  equator 
in  the  Atlantic,  which  is  more 
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to  the  point.  All  such  arguments 
necessarily  rest  upon  guess-work, 
but  are  perfectly  legitimate  in 
their  scope.  Now  it  was  a  very 
favourite  hypothesis  of  the  late 
General  Gordon,  who  is  not  usu- 
ally considered  to  have  been  an 
idle  dreamer,  that  the  islands 
of  Seychelles,  themselves  a  de- 
pendency of  Mauritius,  were  the 
original  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the 
coco  de  mer,  a  huge  double  kidney- 
shaped  nut,  the  forbidden  fruit. 
This  latter  is  hard  enough  to  re- 
quire something  like  a  steam- 
hammer,  or  its  equivalent  in  those 
distant  ages,  superhuman  power, 
to  open  it,  and  this  fact  may  per- 
haps give  some  slight  colour  to  the 
theory.  But  if  the  one  conjecture 
is  plausible,  though  far-fetched, 
why  not  the  other  1  At  all  events 
the  notion,  if  absurd,  cannot  posi- 
tively be  upset ;  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly set  forth  for  what  it  is  worth 
in  this  present  writing. 

So  often  has  Mauritius  been 
described,  that  diffidence  is  felt  in 
touching  on  so  well  known  a  sub- 
ject. There  are,  however,  some 
points  which  have  not  been  noticed; 
and  if  others  are  mentioned  which 
are  already  common  property,  it  is 
hoped  that  indulgence  will  be  ac- 
corded to  their  repetition.  The 
position  of  the  island  is  better 
ascertained  than  it  was  in  the 
early  days  of  our  occupation,  when 
letters  occasionally  reached  their 
destination  after  a  visit  to  every 
post-office  in  the  empire,  and  when, 
according  to  local  tradition,  Bour- 
bon was  surrendered  to  the  French, 
soon  after  its  capture,  on  the  plea 
by  the  Colonial  Office,  or  its  then 
equivalent,  that  we  had  sufficient 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies ! 
Nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  But 
if  the  locality  of  the  island  is 
assured,  this  does  not  help  the  in- 
habitants to  get  news  any  quicker ; 
for  correspondence  from  Europe 


only  arrives  once  a  month,  and 
then  is  carried  by  the  steamers 
of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  de 
France,  a  huge  subsidy  being  paid 
for  the  service  by  the  Colonial 
Government,  and  the  ships  of  the 
company  being  admitted  into  har- 
bour on  the  same  footing  as  men- 
of-war.  Thus  a  place  of  great 
importance  in  time  of  hostilities 
is  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a 
foreign  Power  for  the  conveyance 
of  its  mails,  and  has  not  yet, 
though  it  may  be  hoped  this  de- 
ficiency will  soon  be  supplied, 
telegraphic  communication  with 
the  outside  world.  Could  a  fort- 
nightly connection,  by  British 
endeavour,  either  with  Natal  or 
some  Indian  or  Cingalese  port,  or 
with  both,  be  established  in  ad- 
dition to  the  laying  of  a  submarine 
cable  from  Zanzibar  or  the  Natal 
coasts,  Mauritius  would  be  put  on 
a  level  with  other  outlying  parts 
of  the  empire,  which,  in  possessing 
these  advantages,  are  considerably 
better  off  than  she  is.  But  this, 
of  course,  requires  money,  and  the 
colony  is  not  in  the  enjoyment 
of  an  overflowing  treasury-chest. 
Previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  all  steamers  eastward 
bound  called  at  Port  Louis,  which 
then  bore  a  more  important  char- 
acter than  it  has  at  present.  The 
shortening  of  the  way  to  India 
and  the  rarity  of  vessels  passing 
by  the  old  Cape  routes  have  com- 
mercially injured  the  place,  and  it 
is  lamentable  to  compare  the  num- 
ber of  ships  and  steamers  which 
now  frequent  the  harbour  with 
the  far  greater  quantity  of  bottoms 
which  even  in  recent  years  sought 
anchorage  there.  It  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  the  revival  of  trade 
and  the  consequent  quickening  of 
enterprise  may  before  long  exercise 
a  rehabilitating  influence  on  a  once 
flourishing  port. 

A    stranger    to    the   island   on 
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reaching  the  harbour  sees  before 
him  a  semicircular  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  near  the  centre  of  which, 
and  conspicuous  by  their  height, 
rise  the  two  peaks  La  Pouce  and 
the  Pieter  Both.  Beneath,  in  the 
foreground,  lies  the  city  of  Port 
Louis,  low-placed,  and,  at  the  first 
glance,  by  no  means  striking  in 
appearance,  seeming,  as  it  were,  to 
be  cooped  up  in  a  hollow  cup,  and 
without  any  of  its  buildings  dotted 
about  on  the  surrounding  heights, 
forming  the  picturesque  view  one 
is  accustomed  to  in  most  tropical 
climates.  No  orange-trees  laden 
with  golden  fruit  are  visible,  and 
foliage  of  any  great  size  or  extent 
is  sadly  wanting.  Nevertheless, 
the  sight  is  charming  in  its  own 
way,  as  the  mountains,  of  no  great 
elevation  in  themselves,  look  lofty 
in  contrast  with  the  low  plain  in 
front,  and  the  town,  stretching  on 
either  side  of  the  spectator,  seems 
wrapt  in  the  happy  repose  of  its 
insular  solitude.  Nor  does  there 
appear  any  outlet  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  which  seem  to  clasp 
the  city  like  a  babe  in  its  mother's 
arms.  The  railroad,  however,  runs 
right  and  left  in  the  former  direc- 
tion, pursuing  its  tortuous  and 
upward  course  till  it  reaches  Cure- 
pipe,  the  inland  town,  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
then  descending  on  the  opposite 
slope  to  the  terminus  at  Mahe- 
bourg,  thirty  miles  away,  on  the 
southern  coast.  The  northern  line 
—  that  running  to  the  left  —  is 
fairly  level,  and  at  no  time  of  any 
great  altitude,  and,  like  the  other, 
ends  in  a  station  at  Grand  River, 
south-east,  separated  by  Mahebourg 
Bay  from  the  former  terminus. 
Flanking  the  harbour  on  either 
side  are  its  two  arms,  each  with  a 
fort  at  its  extremity,  but  only  one 
of  these,  Fort  George,  is  in  use  at 
the  present  day ;  and  above  the 
town,  commanding  the  roadstead, 


is  Fort  Adelaide,  the  citadel.  On 
landing  there  are  two  things  which 
would  probably  attract  the  visitor's 
attention,  appealing  strongly  to  his 
aural  and  olfactory  sensibilities. 
The  one  is  the  (to  him)  unintelli- 
gible jargon  produced  by  speech 
derived  from  almost  every  language 
under  the  sun,  recalling  forcibly 
the  plains  of  Shinar  on  a  memor- 
able occasion  ;  the  other  is  the  un- 
measured and  immeasurable  mix- 
ture of  odours,  which  astonishes 
nostrils  not  grown  accustomed  to 
it  by  force  of  habit.  Lying  where 
Port  Louis  does,  one  would  think 
it  might  catch  some  far-off  hints  of 

"  Sabsean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest." 

But  not  so.  Beneath  a  sunny  sky 
of  azure  blue,  with  breezes  blow- 
ing straight  from  the  land  of 
cinnamon  and  myrrh,  a  most  hor- 
rible exhalation  pervades  every 
quarter  of  the  town,  reminding 
one  of  Sir  John  Falstaff's  ex- 
perience in  Mistress  Ford's  clothes- 
basket — "  the  rankest  compound 
of  villanous  smell  that  ever  offend- 
ed nostril."  It  is  hardly  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  for  every 
odour  produced  by  other  towns 
Port  Louis  can  offer  ten.  Yet 
people  live,  and  move,  and  have 
their  being  there,  and  finally  grow 
so  habituated  to  the  prevailing 
aromas  as  to  cease  noticing  them, 
thanks  to  the  kindly  arrangement 
of  beneficent  nature.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  of  wood,  presenting  a 
fine  field  for  combustion  in  case 
of  a  conflagration,  which  luckily, 
however,  never  happens.  Some 
ten  years  or  so  ago  the  town  was 
threatened  with  destruction  by 
fire,  owing  to  the  burning  down 
of  a  hotel;  but,  the  direction  of 
the  wind  aiding  the  efforts  of  the 
firemen,  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished in  time.  Heartless  people 
might  perhaps  think  a  wholesale 
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fire  not  an  unmixed  evil,  and  that, 
as  Rome  emerged  all  the  better 
for  her  chastening  by  burning 
under  Nero,  so  a  fresher  and 
healthier  city  might  rise  on  the 
ashes  of  a  malarious  and  effete 
Port  Louis.  But  this  by  the  way. 
The  chief  streets  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  pretending,  and  their 
shops  are  for  the  most  part  miser- 
ably supplied  with  goods,  costing 
at  least  four  times  the  price  of 
European  articles.  Of  course,  the 
depreciation  of  the  rupee  is  a  large 
factor  in  the  ruinous  prices  asked ; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  if 
values  fell,  the  general  public 
would  greatly  benefit  without 
serious  loss  to  the  trades-people. 
The  public  buildings  are  not  in 
any  degree  imposing.  Fronting 
the  Place  d'Armes,  which  divides 
it  from  the  harbour,  is  Govern- 
ment House,  now  hardly  ever  used 
except  for  business,  the  Governor 
residing  in  the  country  at  Le 
Keduit.  This  town -house  forms 
three  sides  of  a  square,  and  near 
it,  close  upon  completion,  are  the 
new  Government  Offices,  built  in 
stone,  which  will  supply  a  much- 
felt  want  in  concentrating  most 
of  the  departments,  hitherto  scat- 
tered haphazard  throughout  the 
town.  A  new  museum,  lately 
opened  under  the  auspices  of  its 
eponymist,  Sir  George  Bo  wen,  is 
not  unlike  an  Arab  mosque,  and 
who  can  tell  whether  some  day  it 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  act  this 
part  when  the  time  comes,  as 
assuredly  it  must  come,  that  the 
power  of  the  Arabs  is  predominant 
in  the  island  ?  The  barracks,  now 
almost  deserted,  and  merely  em- 
ployed as  military  offices — for  the 
troops,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
moved  to  the  healthier  uplands — 
once  formed  an  important  item 
among  the  buildings  of  the  place, 
but  fever,  always  prevalent,  has 
left  them  as  a  useless  relic  of  de- 


parted glory.  The  theatre,  the 
town  -  hall,  the  assize  courts,  and 
the  cathedrals,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  are  the  most  im- 
portant edifices,  and  near  the 
Chaussee,  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  are  the  company's  gardens, 
a  spot  where  shade  can  sometimes 
be  obtained  on  an  uncomfortable 
seat.  Abutting  on  these  gardens 
are  the  museum  and  Government 
buildings,  with  the  premises  of  the 
New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation 
opposite  the  latter.  At  the  back 
of  Government  House  runs  Govern- 
ment Street,  ending  in  the  large 
open  space  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
named  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the 
scene  of  the  annual  horse-races, 
and  the  locale  of  the  Mauritius 
Cricket  Club.  Viewed  from  above, 
the  town  is  seen  to  be  built  upon 
the  American  system,  the  streets 
crossing  one  another  at  right 
angles ;  and  it  is  a  pretty  sight 
upon  a  calm  afternoon  to  gaze 
down  upon  the  wooden  roofs  sup- 
ported by  walls,  some  white,  some 
yellow,  some  dark  grey,  for  the 
most  part  detached,  and  nestling 
each  in  its  own  green  compound. 

For  political  and  official  purposes, 
the  island  is  divided  into  districts, 
each  of  which,  under  the  new 
Elective  Assembly,  sends  a  mem- 
ber to  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ment— Port  Louis,  the  capital, 
having  the  privilege  of  returning 
two  representatives.  Moka  and 
Plaines  Wilhelms  are  the  two 
most  prominent  of  these  districts, 
and  the  latter  contains  the  chief 
villages  of  the  island,  Curepipe, 
Yacoas,  Rose  Hill,  and  Bean  Bas- 
sin  ;  while  others,  such  as  Phoenix 
and  Quatre  Bornes,  are  rapidly 
rising  into  notice,  and  bid  fair, 
especially  the  latter,  to  equal  in 
importance,  as  they  certainly  out- 
strip in  salubrity,  their  older 
rivals.  In  these  two  sections, 
Plaines  Wilhelms  and  Moka,  re- 
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side  most  of  the  Mite,  both  French 
and  English,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  gaiety  of  the  place  chiefly  con- 
centrates. The  summer  months — 
that  is  to  say,  from  October  or 
November  to  May — usually  find 
most  people  enjoying  the  coolness 
of  the  heights ;  and  it  is  with 
an  intense  feeling  of  relief  that 
panting  officials  and  professional 
people,  as  well  as  all  whom  pleasure 
or  business  may  have  taken  into 
town,  alight  weary  from  the 
trains,  which  from  four  o'clock 
onwards  are  heavily  freighted 
with  passengers  flying  from  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  Port  Louis 
to  more  temperate  parts.  But, 
from  May  to  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  months,  it  is  the  custom 
of  many  persons,  some  of  whom 
possess  a  town  as  well  as  a 
country  house,  to  migrate  into  the 
lower  districts,  when  Port  Louis 
becomes  fashionable,  and  places 
near  the  coast,  avoided  during  the 
hot  season,  are  sought  for  bathing 
and  boating.  The  winter  is 
usually  considered  to  commence 
about  the  Queen's  birthday,  when 
a  levee  is  held  at  Government 
House  by  the  Governor,  at  which 
every  one  is  expected  to  attend — 
officers  in  full  uniform,  civilians  in 
evening  dress.  From  this  date  on- 
wards the  weather  is  truly  pleasant, 
and  if  the  sun  exercises  his  power 
during  the  day,  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  deliciously  cool  \  in- 
deed in  July  and  August  those 
who  have  the  appliances  for  mak- 
ing fires,  which  exist  only  in  a 
few  houses,  are  pleased  enough  to 
feel  the  artificial  warmth,  while 
others  who  are  less  lucky  in  this 
respect,  are  glad  to  shut  doors 
and  windows,  and  thus  help  the 
lamps,  which  throw  out  sufficient 
heat  to  keep  one  comfortable  after 
dinner.  But  such  efforts  as  these 
are  rarely  needed,  and  there  are 
only  a  few  occasions  when,  at  any 


rate  for  part  of  the  evening,  it  is 
impossible  to  utilise  the  verandah. 
Of  course  the  austral  constellations 
are  well  to  the  fore,  but  most  peo- 
ple must  be  disappointed  with  the 
Southern  Cross,  which  surely  can 
boast  of  no  great  beauty  as  a  set  of 
stars,  and  is  thrown  completely  into 
the  shade  by  the  imposing  stellar 
arrangements  of  the  zodiac  which 
nightly  defile  before  it.  This 
winter  period  also  is  the  season 
for  deer-hunting,  La  chasse,  as  it 
is  termed,  and  the  first  of  May 
is  as  eagerly  looked  for  by  local 
sportsmen  as  the  twelfth  of  Au- 
gust is  awaited  by  their  English 
brethren.  From  May  to  August 
is  the  hunting  season,  and  two  or 
three  chasses  take  place  weekly. 
Rich  landed  proprietors  issue  in- 
vitations to  all  their  friends  for 
a  certain  day,  and  the  company 
assemble  at  five  or  six  in  the 
morning,  some  having  arrived  the 
previous  evening  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  a  good  night's  rest  pre- 
paratory to  the  exertions  of  the 
morrow,  while  others  prefer  to 
leave  their  beds  at  such  time  after 
midnight  as  will  enable  them  to 
reach  the  rendezvous  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  with  a  long,  dark, 
and  often  wearisome  drive  through 
lonely  districts  in  a  local  contri- 
vance called  a  carriole,  which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  large 
flat  box  on  wheels,  drawn  by  a 
sturdy  Pegu  pony,  and  eminently 
calculated  to  disturb  both  the 
temper  and  the  liver  of  the  trusty 
traveller,  who  is  lucky  if  he  com- 
pletes his  journey  with  only  a 
severe  shaking.  After  a  cup  of 
coffee,  the  party  proceeds  to  the 
hunting-ground,  where  they  are 
picketed  singly  at  distances,  with 
strict  instructions  to  fire  only  in 
one  particular  direction.  And  so 
the  day  may  wear  away.  If  the 
weather  be  fine,  there  is  no  great 
hardship  in  sitting  under  shadow, 
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rith  your  express  rifle  ready 
against  the  time  when  the  beaters 
and  their  dogs  may  drive  the 
timid  herd  down  clearings,  where 
many  a  noble  buck  may  fall,  to 
have  his  carcass  wrangled  over  by 
rival  claimants  to  successful  shots. 
Many  a  "miss"  naturally  takes 
place,  and  often  by  "pure  acci- 
dent "  a  doe  is  laid  low,  though  it 
is  usually  unpardonable,  and  un- 
questionably against  the  rules  of 
the  sport,  to  aim  at  anything  but 
bucks.  Thus  the  "bag"  may  be 
a  large  one,  and  many  persons 
elated  by  their  accuracy  of  aim. 
But  it  is  otherwise  if  things  turn 
out  differently.  Sometimes  a 
hunter  remains  wrapped  up  in  his 
cloak  for  hours  without  seeing 
anything  or  getting  a  chance  of 
letting  off  his  piece  :  he  may  be 
exposed  to  a  drenching  rain,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  keep  his 
cigar  alight,  and  occasionally — for 
erratic  guns  will  go  off  sometimes 
of  their  own  accord — a  bullet  may 
sing  over  his  head  or  whistle  past 
his  nose,  interrupting  the  monot- 
ony of  his  thoughts,  or  turning 
them  into  a  different  channel. 
But 

Be  the  day  weary  or  be  the  day  long, 
It  ringeth  at  length  to  evensong," 

id  sooner  or  later  comes  the  wel- 
>me  signal  to  retire,  and  all  meet 
ice  more  under  the  hospitable 
lelter  of  the  hangar  to  discuss 
ic  issues  of  the  bygone  day, 
>und  a  board  groaning  with 
luxury  that  can  tempt  a 
ed  body  and  excite  a  voracious 
>petite.  Finally,  all  depart  well 
leased,  the  more  fortunate  with  a 
iad  and  antlers,  and  each  with 
ifficient  share  in  the  day's  spoil 
enable  him,  after  supplying 
lousehold  wants,  to  gratify  many 
of  his  friends  with  a  cut  of  veni- 
son. Sometimes,  too,  the  military, 
to  find  amusement,  will  tow  out  to 


the  mouth  of  the  harbour  the  car- 
cass of  an  ox,  and  indulge  them- 
selves in  shooting  the  shoals  of 
sharks  which  gather  round  the 
tempting  bait.  Auction  sales  take 
place  on  nearly  every  Saturday  in 
the  year,  at  which  all,  or  the 
greater  part,  of  the  male  popula- 
tion do  congregate ;  and  another 
means  of  collecting  them  is  a  fune- 
ral, which,  sad  to  say,  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  one  likes 
to  think  of,  and  at  which  it  is  ex- 
pected that  nearly  every  one  will 
be  present.  Notices,  besides  those 
in  the  daily  papers,  are  posted  at 
every  railway  station  and  in  all 
the  streets;  and  in  a  small  place 
where  everybody  knows  his  neigh- 
bour, it  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  ap- 
pear and  follow  the  corpse  to  the 
grave.  Perhaps  this  frequent  as- 
sistance at  the  last  rites  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  may  render  the 
survivors  rather  callous,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  make  them  in  the 
least  careless  of  the  decorum  and 
solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

If  these  are  among  the  amuse- 
ments and  duties  of  the  sterner, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  others 
do  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the 
softer  sex.  The  Mauritius  Archery 
Society,  during  the  winter  months, 
has  its  fortnightly  meetings,  on 
each  occasion  under  the  patronage 
of  some  lady,  who  provides  the  re- 
freshments, and  acts  as  hostess  for 
the  day,  either  in  her  own  gardens 
or  on  the  club  ground.  Prizes  are 
offered  by  the  club  and  by  inde- 
pendent members,  and  each  gather- 
ing— unless  on  special  occasions,  as 
at  the  opening  of  the  season,  it  is 
confined  to  members  only — is  at- 
tended by  the  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance of  the  hostess,  who  issues  in- 
vitations, and  for  obvious  reasons 
the  company  at  the  different  as- 
semblies is  always  the  same.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  a  match  is 
shot  against  Adelaide,  and  if  Mau- 
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ritius  does  not  always  bear  away 
the  palm,  she  is  not  very  far  be- 
hind  her    antagonist.       But    the 
staple    amusement    all    the    year 
round  is   lawn-tennis,  and  people 
seem  never  to  weary  of  it.     Every 
afternoon  some  lady  or  other  has 
her  "day,"  and  her  lawns  are  alive 
with  the  excitement  of  the  different 
games,  as  many  as  six  courts  some- 
times being  in  use  at  once.     The 
distances  of  houses  from  one  an- 
other  are   so   great,    that    nearly 
every  one  keeps  a  carriage  of  some 
sort,  and  indeed  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  those  who  do  not  find 
it  impossible  to  get  about.    Sturdy 
little  sandal-wood  or  Pegu  ponies, 
with  their  ears  slit,  are  the  ani- 
mals usually  employed,  as  they  are 
more  suited  to  the  hilly  nature  of 
the  country ;  but  many  people  keep 
horses  and  some  mules.     In  this 
way  it  matters  little  in  what  lo- 
cality a  tennis-party  be  held,  and 
go  where  you  will  you  always  find 
a  large  attendance.     Besides  this, 
picnics  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and   the   shady   dells    or   wooded 
mountain-sides  offer  every  facility 
for  this  kind  of  enjoyment,  where, 
if  a  liberty  may  be  taken  with  the 
sense   and   wording   of   the   poet, 
every  freeman  tells  his  tale  under 
the  woodland  in  the  vale.    But  the 
most  exciting  time  of  all  is  in  July 
or  August,   when  the  admiral  of 
the  station  is  expected  in  his  flag- 
ship.    Then  an  impulse  is  given 
to  the  millinery  industry,  and  the 
whole  world  gives  itself  up  to  fac- 
ing the  ordeal  of   the  squadron's 
stay.     It  is  nothing  but  a  succes- 
sion of   gaiety  from  first  to  last, 
each  family  vying  with  its  neigh- 
bour in  keeping  open  house.     The 
sailors,  too,  on  their  side  look  for- 
ward to  this  time,  for  they  get  such 
a  welcome  accorded  them  nowhere 
else  in  Eastern   waters,    and   are 
made  the  heroes  of  the  time  being. 
Parties,    picnics,   cricket-matches, 


balls,  follow  one  another  with  un- 
tiring rapidity,  and  if  the  landsmen 
find  themselves  temporarily  thrown 
into  the  shade  as  regards  beauty's 
daughters,  surely  they  can  afford 
to  be  charitable  towards  their 
visitors.  But,  even  in  this  respect, 
they  may  be  somewhat  gainers; 
for  the  siege,  once  begun  by  naval 
manoeuvres,  is  often  found  so  plea- 
sant by  the  fair  assaulted,  that, 
sooner  than  forego  the  sweet  sor- 
row, they  finally  capitulate  to  civil- 
ian assailants,  and  those  who  com- 
menced the  attack  a  year  ago  find, 
on  their  return,  the  citadels  guard- 
ed by  vigilant  husbands.  In 
August,  too,  the  races  take  place 
on  the  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday  of  the  second  or  third 
week.  The  chief  events  are  run 
on  the  first  two  days,  but  from 
time  immemorial  the  Saturday  has 
been  the  most  distinguished.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  holiday,  and  during  all 
the  previous  night  the  Indians  from 
all  the  sugar- estates  tramp  in  on 
foot,  or  travel  by  what  conveyance 
they  can,  with  all  their  families, 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which,  if 
the  next  day  be  fine,  presents  one 
of  the  prettiest  sights  the  eye  can 
rest  on.  The  white  or  coloured 
dress  of  the  men,  mingled  with  the 
bright  and  gaudy  hues  worn  by 
the  women,  and  covering  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  race  -  course,  in- 
terspersed among  which  are  the 
soberer,  but  equally  becoming,  ha- 
biliments of  the  European  popula- 
tion, makes  up  a  picture  that  any 
one  who  has  once  seen  it  will  never 
forget.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
people  are  present,  and  the  per- 
petual movement  of  the  mass  gives 
one  the  idea  of  a  living  kaleido- 
scope. It  certainly  is  a  feature  of 
the  island. 

Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  enormous  price  of  European 
goods,  caused  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  low  value  of  the  rupee.  The 
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same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  pur- 
chases in   the   local   markets,  for 
here  the  rupee  keeps  its  nominal 
value  of  two  shillings,  its  fractional 
parts  being  also  reckoned  at  the 
same    rate.       In    all   Government 
payments,  and  among  the  English, 
the  rupee  is  the  general  currency, 
but  the  French  part  of  the  com- 
munity prefers  the  decimal  system 
of  the  dollar,  and  this  dual  method 
of  calculation  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  irritating.     House  value 
in  the  island  is  undoubtedly  high, 
it  being  impossible,  except  under 
very  favourable  conditions,  to  get 
a  house  under  Rs.  80  a  month,  and 
often  dwellings  of  large  dimensions 
can    easily    command    a    monthly 
jntal  of  Rs.  120,  Rs.  140,  or  even 
200.     The  tendency,  perhaps, 
just  now  is    to  lower  rents,   and 
lall  properties  can  be  obtained  at 
Rs.  60  or  Rs.  70,  but  they  are  only 
suited  to  families  of  limited  num- 
ber.    All  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
ind  are  movable,  it  being  a  com- 
mon   occurrence    for    owners    to 
transport  their  buildings  from  de- 
jrted    parts   to    localities    where 
ley  can  let  them  at  a  paying  rent, 
ires,  as  stated  before,  are  by  no 
leans  frequent ;  but  it  does  some- 
imes  happen  that  when  a  family 
temporarily  left  a  house,  by 
>me  unknown  means  it  is  burnt 
the  ground,  and  the  possessor  is 
it  once  recouped  by  the  company 
it  whose   office    the   insurance  is 
lade.     But  latterly  the  insurance 
>m panics  have  been  waking  up  to 
leir  position,  and  instead  of  pay- 
ig  down  the  sum  for  which  they 
ire  liable,  they  rebuild  the  prem- 
and    thus   in   some    measure 
)tect  themselves  against  the  loss, 
by  any  means  they  can  come  to 
ie  opinion  that  it  was  preventible. 
tenants,  again,  are  required  by  law 
take  out  what  is  called  a  risque 
'if- — that  is  to  say,  if  a  house 
insured  by  an  owner,  the  tenant 


must  pay  a  small  additional  pre- 
mium to  the  company,  which,  in 
the  case  of  fire,  insures  him  against 
risk,  for  which,  if  he  fails  to  com- 
ply in  this  respect,  he,  and  not  the 
proprietor,  is  altogether  respon- 
sible. This  system  is  not  compul- 
sory, and  is  certainly  not  generally 
followed,  but  in  the  present  state 
of  things  it  is  advisable  to  lay  out 
a  small  annual  sum  against  a  pos- 
sible larger  call  upon  the  pocket. 
Wages  also  are  high,  and  in  general 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  large  staff 
of  domestic  servants,  though  caste, 
which  exercises  so  large  an  in- 
fluence in  this  matter  in  India,  is 
quite  in  abeyance  in  Mauritius.  A 
cook  and  at  least  one  servant  are 
necessary  (though  occasionally  one 
man  does  the  work  of  both),  and  it 
is  impossible  to  get  either  for  less 
than  Rs.  20  a  month,  and  if  they 
are  superior  servants  higher  wages 
are  asked.  A  coolie  is  required 
for  the  meaner  purposes  of  drawing 
water,  attending  to  the  garden,  and 
going  errands,  at  the  rate  of  Rs. 
15  or  Rs.  16.  Then,  where  a  car- 
riage is  kept,  a  coachman  demands 
Rs.  20  or  Rs.  30,  according  as  his 
clothes  are  supplied  or  not;  and 
with  a  family  of  children  one  or 
more  nurses  are  indispensable,  at 
Rs.  20  or  so  each,  as  well  as  their 
food ;  while  a  lady  is  obliged  to  have 
a  woman  to  attend  upon  her,  though 
it  is  often  the  case  that  a  nurse 
can  perform  the  functions  of  a 
lady's-maid.  A  dhobi,  or  washer- 
man, is  sometimes  kept  specially 
by  a  household,  or  clothes  can  be 
washed  in  the  regular  way  at  a 
fair  price,  paid  monthly,  and  vary- 
ing with  the  quantity  sent  out. 
Living  is  tolerably  cheap  —  fish, 
meat,  fowls,  and  vegetables  all 
being  very  reasonable.  Beef  usu- 
ally fetches  7  Jd.  for  the  prime,  and 
6d.  or  sometimes  5d.  for  the  inferior 
joints,  and  is  imported  from  Mad- 
agascar; while  mutton,  generally 
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goat,  but  delicate  and  very  good 
eating,  is  at  the  standard  price  of  Is. 
Fowls,  if  large,  are  R.  1  or  R.  1.25 
(2s.  6d.),  while  smaller  birds  are 
Is.  or  Is.  3d.  Fresh  butter  is  ex- 
pensive, and  cannot  be  had  under 
Rs.  2  a  lb.,  but  bread  and  milk 
are  moderate.  In  dealing  with 
hawkers  of  the  various  produce, 
experienced  housewives  will  always 
get  one  farthing  change,  either  in 
money  or  kind,  in  every  six- 
pence, which  is  readily  surrendered 
by  the  seller  without  haggling;  and 
indeed,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
rupee,  which  contains  100  cents  or 
farthings,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  divide  small  sums  exactly,  and 
these  extra  farthings,  if  several 
payments  are  made  in  a  morning, 
may  amount  to  a  fair  sum.  It  is 
only  the  initiated,  however,  who 
are  sufficiently  aware  of  this  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  While  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  pass  over  the  greatest 
delicacy  of  the  island,  the  camaron, 
a  shell-fish,  believed  to  be  indigen- 
ous to  the  place,  and  found  in  no 
other  quarter  of  the  known  globe. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as 
the  lobster  or  cray-fish,  but  in 
flavour  is  superior  to  either.  A 
dish  of  camarons,  either  au  naturel 
or  cunningly  prepared,  is  a  feast  for 
an  epicure,  and  no  entertainment 
is  considered  perfect  without  this 
addition,  if  only  it  is  in  season. 
Camarons  are  usually  preserved, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  are 
poached  ;  but  even  this  from 
one  point  of  view  has  its  good  side, 
for  many  people,  who  are  enabled 
to  buy  them  from  itinerant  vend- 
ors, would  be  quite  unable  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  if  the  law  were  not 
broken.  But  at  the  same  time, 
woe  to  the  seller  if  he  is  caught  in 
his  nefarious  practices  !  Fishing  for 
camarons,  sometimes  by  torchlight, 
is  a  recognised  amusement,  and  is 
usually  accomplished  by  slipping  a 


horsehair  noose  under  the  crea- 
ture's tail,  and  landing  him.  Of 
course,  where  large  quantities  are 
required,  more  expeditious  methods 
of  capture  must  be  resorted  to. 
The  mention  of  torchlight  recalls 
the  fact  that  certain  shells,  more 
especially  harps  and  olives,  are 
highly  esteemed  by  conchologists, 
and  parties  of  pleasure  occasionally 
will  visit  the  reefs  at  night,  and 
hunt,  by  the  glare  of  a  burning 
link,  for  the  precious  treasures  to 
be  found  there. 

Passing  now  from  the  social, 
let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a 
short  time  to  the  ethnological 
aspect  of  the  island.  Mauritius 
has  no  original  inhabitants,  no 
aborigines;  and  if  ever  such  ex- 
isted, they  are  as  extinct  as  the 
local  bird,  the  famous  dodo.  The 
Dutch  were  the  first  known  occu- 
pants of  the  place,  and  they  have 
left  one  or  two  old  forts  behind 
them  at  Grand  Post ;  but  the  only 
trace  they  have  bequeathed  of 
their  language  is  to  be  found  in 
the  island's  name,  after  Prince 
Maurice,  in  Pieter  Both,  and  in 
Plaines  Wilhelms,  its  most  fre- 
quented quarter.  There  are  con- 
sequently no  traditions,  no  asso- 
ciations whatever,  to  link  the 
island  to  the  distant  past ;  and  its 
first  recorded  history  must  date 
from  the  time  when  the  French 
landed  there.  Bernardin  St  Pierre 
in  his  famous  story  has  given  us 
an  account,  truthful  upon  the 
whole,  of  the  island  in  its  earliest 
days;  but  his  romance  evidently 
bears  the  impress  of  one  who,  if 
he  knew  the  spot  at  all,  was  only 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  it. 
To  take  one  instance.  We  are 
told  that  Paul  and  Virginia  on 
one  occasion  strolled  from  Pample- 
mousses  across  to  the  district  of 
Black  River,  where  they  succeeded 
in  scaling  the  greater  part  of  the 
heights  of  Les  Trois  Mamelles. 
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This  is  not  impossible ;  but  as  it 
would  severely  tax  the  energies 
of  full-grown  men  to  accomplish 
such  a  walk  in  a  long  day's  march, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  nothing 
short  of  the  poetic  licence  allowed 
to  a  romancer  can  account  for  the 
saunter  of  the  tender  babes  that 
live  in  his  charming  narrative. 
Everything  in  Mauritius  is  French. 
Its  laws,  its  customs,  its  language, 
its  localities,  the  names  of  moun- 
tains, bays,  and  rivers,  its  habits, 
its  observances,  are  all  French,  or 
of  French  origin ;  and  if  for  official 
purposes  the  English  tongue  is 
employed,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
English  people  are  drawn,  or 
rather  easily  fall,  into  the  manners 
and  ways  of  those  who  in  most 
respects  are  totally  unlike  them- 
selves. Then,  apart  from  the  two 
leading  sections  of  the  community, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
nearly  every  race  existent  in  the 
world  is  represented  in  this  little 
island.  The  different  nations  of 
India,  the  peoples  of  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  Malay,  the  Chinese, 
Siamese,  and  Japanese,  those  who 
hail  from  Madagascar  and  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  to  say  nothing  of 
inhabitants  from  the  various  parts 
of  Europe  and  America,  live  side  by 
side,  each  earning  his  daily  bread, 
and  speaking  his  peculiar  tongue ; 
while  over  all,  and,  so  to  speak, 
binding  the  heterogeneous  mass 
together,  is  thrown  the  one  in- 
dispensable link  supplied  by  the 
Creole  patois,  which,  while  it  is 
far  from  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 
language,  presents  the  necessary 
medium  by  which  all  and  sundry 
can  be  brought  into  social  and 
commercial  contact.  Based  origi- 
nally upon  the  French  language, 
and  latterly  laying  under  contri- 
bution words  from  every  available 
tongue,  it  was  the  contrivance  of 
the  early  slaves  of  the  island  to 
form  a  method  of  speech  among 


themselves,  to  them  only  intelligi- 
ble, and  beyond  the  understand- 
ing of  their  masters.  With  this 
beginning,  it  has  gradually  spread 
until  it  has  formed  the  sole  com- 
mon means  of  converse  for  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  one  with 
another.  Curiously  enough,  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  patois  of 
Mauritius  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  in  vogue  among  the 
lower  classes  of  South  Canada ; 
and  this  is  a  strange  coincidence, 
as  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any 
connection  between  the  two  places 
for  this  purpose  ever  existed.  It 
is  all  the  more  curious,  as  a  patois 
exists  in  Reunion,  but  it  bears  no 
similarity  to  that  of  the  sister 
isle,  and  the  language  of  the  two 
peoples  is  not  necessarily  under- 
standed  the  one  of  the  other.  For 
those  who  know  Mauritius,  it  is 
needless  to  go  into  detail  about 
the  Creole  there  spoken ;  while  for 
such  as  have  no  ties  with  the 
island  it  is  unnecessary,  as  it 
would  be  hardly  comprehended. 
For  all  who  may  be  interested  in 
it  from  a  philological  point  of 
view,  a  useful  little  book  upon  the 
subject,  entitled,  '  Etude  sur  le 
patois  Creole  de  1'ile  Maurice,' 
compiled  by  M.  Baissac,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Royal  College  of 
Mauritius,  has  done  all  that  can 
be  done  in  reducing  the  language 
to  a  concentrated  form,  and  arrang- 
ing it  systematically  with  regard 
to  such  accidence  and  syntax  as  it 
may  be  said  to  possess. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
population  consists  of  the  Indian 
nationalities,  who  have  been  in- 
troduced for  manual  labour  on  the 
plantations,  and  who  also  generally 
supply  the  means  of  domestic 
work.  Setting  aside  the  higher 
and  educated  classes,  who,  both 
French  and  English,  form  a  min- 
ority, the  remainder  may  be  rough- 
ly stated  to  compose  the  Creole 
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section  of  the  community.  The 
word  Creole,  once  a  term  of  re- 
proach, is  now  an  expression  of 
honourable  weight,  and  in  its 
broadest  sense  is  applied  to  every 
native  of  the  island,  irrespective 
of  birth  or  position ;  but  in  a 
narrower  and  more  limited  mean- 
ing, usually  denotes  the  lower 
working  classes,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  the  word  alludes  henceforth 
in  this  article.  Perhaps  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  Creole 
character,  which  pre-eminently 
distinguishes  him,  is  his  unex- 
ampled laziness.  It  is  not  that 
he  cannot  work,  nor  is  it  that 
he  is  unwilling  to  apply  himself. 
But  there  is  a  laisser  oiler,  a  never- 
mind -  what  -  may  -  happen  kind  of 
way  about  the  manner  in  which 
he  sets  to  work,  which  cannot  fail 
to  strike  a  stranger.  His  task  is 
done,  yes.  It  is  done,  however, 
just  in  the  way  and  precisely  at 
the  rate  which  meets  his  views, 
and  if  you  attempt  to  hurry  him 
on,  the  end  is  not  attained  one 
moment  sooner.  It  may  be  ad- 
visable no  doubt  to  keep  him  up 
to  the  mark,  his  mark  —  for  like 
other  mortals  there  is  a  point  at 
which  even  he  may  possibly  con- 
sider himself  idle ;  but  if  you 
strive  to  force  him  beyond  this 
point,  or  expect  to  get  one  iota 
more  than  your  pound  of  flesh,  you 
are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
If  he  speaks  to  you,  unlimited 
time  seems  to  be  at  his  command. 
To  scratch  his  head,  assume  a 
thoughtful  attitude,  and  finally 
drawl  out  his  "  Mo  napas  conne"  (I 
don't  know)  is  a  work  of  exertion. 
If  this  is  his  chief  characteristic, 
he  has  other  compensating  qual- 
ities. He  is  good-natured,  ready  to 
oblige,  and  usually  handy  in  what- 
ever trade  he  follows ;  but  once  in 
a  groove,  it  is  as  difficult  to  move 
him,  as  it  is  popularly,  but  errone- 
ously, believed  to  be  to  drive  a 
joke  into  a  Scotsman's  head. 


In  contrast  with  the  Creoles,  and 
forming  quite  a  distinct  feature 
in  the  place,  are  the  Chinese. 
Their  most  noticeable  characteristic 
is  their  industry,  and,  even  under 
adverse  circumstances,  they  cling 
to  their  means  of  livelihood.  They 
generally  form  the  class  of  petty 
shopkeepers,  and  it  matters  not 
whether  you  are  in  the  most 
isolated  part  of  the  island  and  far 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  there 
you  will  find  you  have  been  pre- 
ceded, and  a  boutique  chinois  will 
meet  you  at  the  most  unexpected 
place.  In  towns  and  villages  these 
retail  shops  are  very  numerous, 
and  would  seem  at  first  sight  to 
be  injuring  one  another.  But  this 
apparently  is  not  the  case.  All 
the  different  shops  evidently  have 
their  special  sets  of  customers,  and 
if  one  is  more  favoured  than  an- 
other, why,  John  Chinaman  is 
gifted  with  exemplary  patience, 
he  knows  the  advantage  of  a  wait- 
ing policy,  and  if  he  will  only  "  sit 
tight,"  he  is  aware  that  his  own 
turn  will  come.  His  more  pros- 
perous neighbour,  having  made  his 
"pile,"  will  withdraw,  leaving  the 
field  open  to  him,  or  fickle  Fortune, 
having  dallied  long  enough  in  one 
quarter,  will  throw  all  the  weight 
in  her  power  into  the  scale  that 
lately  kicked  the  beam.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  impress  John,  even 
if  his  business  is  far  from  thriving, 
that  he  is  not  required  in  any  one 
spot ;  but  once  convinced,  there  is 
no  shilly-shallying,  he  strikes  his 
tent  forthwith,  and  hies  him  to 
more  favourable  regions.  If  such 
port  wine  and  claret  as  he  keeps 
in  stock  is  adulterated,  if  his 
whisky  and  brandy  are  more 
poisonous  than  need  be,  where  is 
the  use  of  Dame  Nature  so  bounti- 
fully supplying  logwood  in  every 
campeche  hedge,  or  of  science  open- 
ing up  its  secrets  to  the  world,  if 
the  world,  and  more  especially  its 
Chinese  denizens,  are  not  to  take 
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advantage  of  these  benefits  ?  His 
bottles  are  all  rightly  corked,  their 
seals  are  intact,  but  yet  the  liquor 
inside  them  is  not  of  the  quality 
they  profess  to  contain.  Of  course 
not.  It  is  not  John's  fault  if 
ordinary  wits  are  not  so  sharp,  or 
ordinary  fingers  so  deft,  as  to  dis- 
cover the  little  bulb  on  the  bottom 
of  the  flask,  where  an  aperture  has 
been  made  and  cunningly  refilled 
by  a  method  known  only  to  him- 
self. But  if  these  are  only  nec- 
essary expedients  in  the  way  of 
lucrative  business  at  the  expense 
of  the  world  at  large,  John  China- 
man is  able  none  the  less  to  turn 
his  own  compatriots  to  account, 
and  to  fleece,  or  be  fleeced  by  them, 
as  the  case  may  be.  He  is  no- 
toriously addicted  to  gambling. 
Often  when  his  shutters  are  closed, 
he  will  set  to  at  his  favourite 
amusement,  and  frequently  ends 
with  playing  away  his  whole  sub- 
stance to  his  partner  or  his  friend, 
on  the  chance  of  its  recovery  the 
following  night.  Such  "  hells  " 
as  exist  in  Port  Louis  are  under 
the  management  of  the  Heathen 
Chinee,  and  not  always  by  any 
means  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police.  But  their  existence  is 
no  doubt  known  to  the  authorities, 
if  they  are  not  on  all  occasions 
able  to  put  their  fingers  upon  the 
delinquents.  Still,  take  him  for 
all  in  all,  the  Chinese  sojourner  is 
a  quiet  and  respectable  member  of 
society,  generally  law-abiding,  and 
indisposed  to  mischief.  But  an 
intruder  into  the  sacred  mysteries 
of  the  joss-house  would  probably 
be  severely  dealt  with,  and  if  so 
would  have  no  one  but  himself  to 
blame.  The  advent  of  immigrants 
from  the  Celestial  Empire  may 
possibly  be  looked  upon  with 
jealousy  by  the  Creoles,  whose 
means  of  living  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  interfere  with,  and  who 
with  anything  like  energy  might 
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compete  with  and  finally  drive 
away  the  interlopers,  and  their 
departure  with  deeply  lined  pockets 
for  the  Flowery  Land  may  be  a 
matter  of  envy.  But  the  activity 
displayed  by  the  one  is  totally 
wanting  in  the  other,  and  as  long 
as  the  conditions  remain  the  same, 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour  is  the 
reigning  motto. 

Certain  holidays  are  allowed  by 
Government  at  fixed  periods  of 
the  year,  one  of  which  during  the 
race-week  in  August  has  .been 
mentioned.  But  the  holiday  par 
excellence  which  is  looked  forward 
to,  and  which  nothing  whatever 
would  be  allowed  to  forfeit,  is  that 
at  the  New  Year,  known  as  the 
Bon  annee.  The  first  two  days  of 
the  year  is  a  lawful  vacation,  but 
in  order  to  obtain  an  extra  day  or 
two,  the  Malabars  on  the  sugar- 
estates  will  often  work  overtime 
on  preceding  Sundays  to  secure 
the  coveted  boon?  On  New  Year's 
Day,  as  you  sit  in  your  verandah, 
you  will  have  countless  visits  from 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
each  provided  with  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  which  he  has  probably 
filched  from  your  own  or  your 
neighbour's  parterres,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  you,  in  the  hopes  of  a 
corresponding  offering  from  you  in 
the  shape  of  a  colonial  coin.  Then, 
too,  at  this  period  takes  place 
the  popular  ceremony  of  walking 
through  the  fire.  The  previous 
celebration  of  the  Gamse,  when 
the  first  thing  picked  up  out  of 
the  river  is  made  the  god  of  the 
year,  and  with  due  observance  is 
remitted  to  the  deep  in  a  few  days, 
amidst  the  yells  of  devotees  and 
the  din  of  tom-toms,  and  when  the 
ever  -  memorable  contest  of  the 
brothers  Hassan  and  Hoosan  is 
performed  by  half-naked  actors,  is 
not  half  so  much  regarded  as  the 
dance  through  fire.  A  trench  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  breadth 
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and  a  foot  or  so  in  depth  is  filled 
with  red-hot  embers,  which  are 
kept  alive  by  being  stirred  with 
long  poles.  The  sacred  goat  is 
beheaded  at  one  blow  by  the  offici- 
ating priest,  and  soon  a  goodly 
array  of  men,  followed  after  a 
proper  interval  by  a  number  of 
women,  some  of  them  bearing  their 
infants  in  their  arms,  and  all  hav- 
ing previously  performed  a  religi- 
ous service  by  the  river,  advance 
at  full  speed  along  the  enclosure, 
and  dash  through  the  burning 
mass.  No  sound  must  be  uttered 
or  the  spell  is  broken.  But  several 
of  them  faint  from  agony,  and  are 
borne  off  the  ground.  It  is  a 
marvel  why  such  an  act  of  fanati- 
cism is  permitted  by  the  powers 
that  be;  but  it  probably  has  its 
counterpart  in  India,  and  if  allowed 
there,  cannot  well  be  hindered  in 
Mauritius.  It  took  a  number  of 
years  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ritual  of 
suttee,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
walking  through  the  flames  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  But  if  fanatics 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Indian 
contingent  in  the  island,  the  in- 
fluence of  superstition  is  not  want- 
ing upon  the  Creole  classes.  A 
line  drawn  across  the  road,  on  the 
centre  of  which  lies  a  bunch  of 
flowers  or  an  old  rag,  would  prob- 
ably be  unnoticed  by  a  casual 
passer-by,  but  it  has  its  use  never- 
theless. It  is  either  connected 
with  some  rite  for  the  aversion  of 
the  evil  eye,  or  is  intended  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  some  sus- 
pected person,  who  may  reach,  but 
is  unable  to  pass  beyond  it.  Clair- 
voyance is  sometimes  resorted  to 
as  a  means  for  the  recovery  of  lost 
property.  A  person,  usually  a 
woman,  who  is  gifted  with  the 
power  of  second-sight,  is  visited, 
and  on  being  put  into  a  trance  and 
acquainted  with  the  necessary  de- 
tails, will  proceed  to  explain  the 
history  of  the  missing  article,  and 


state  the  precise  spot  where  it  will 
be  found.  It  is  difficult  entirely 
to  believe  in  this,  but  the  evidence 
of  credible  witnesses,  who  have 
undergone  the  experience,  cannot 
be  controverted.  Robberies,  again, 
are  inconveniences  incidental  to 
every  community,  and  the  ortho- 
dox procedure  of  "  infraction  into 
houses  with  intent  to  steal "  is  not 
unknown  to  Mauritius.  It  is 
essential  before  retiring  to  rest  to 
pass  round,  and  see  that  every  bolt 
is  properly  in  its  place,  and  occa- 
sionally on  these  expeditions  a  boy 
may  be  found  lurking  under  a 
table,  or  concealed  between  the 
doors,  upon  mischief  bent;  and 
such  proceedings  are  heard  of  else- 
where. But  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  to  be  robbed  under  your  very 
nose  is  a  common  experience  all 
over  the  world.  For  purposes  of 
ventilation  the  upper  part  of  win- 
dows is  left  slightly  open,  and 
through  this,  when  the  occupant 
of  the  chamber  is  plunged  in 
slumber,  the  end  of  a  bamboo 
wand  is  thrust,  having  attached 
thereto  a  small  bag  filled  with  a 
substance  whose  exhalation  is 
powerfully  narcotic.  When  the 
sleeper  is  thus  put  beyond  all 
chance  of  interference,  the  oper- 
ator, who,  stripped  to  the  skin, 
has  taken  the  precaution  to  oil  his 
person  thoroughly,  in  case  of 
possible  attempt  at  capture,  slips 
through  the  open  window,  and  has 
time  leisurely  to  help  himself  to 
all  he  wants.  The  influence  of  the 
opiate  wearing  off,  the  happy 
dreamer  wakes  to  find  with  morn- 
ing light  that  his  clothes  and  pro- 
perty have  all  vanished.  It  may 
be  asked,  at  such  times,  Where 
are  the  servants?  and  echo 
answers,  Where  ?  To  impute  blame 
to  a  generally  industrious  body, 
even  if  their  honesty  is  not  at  all 
times  unimpeachable,  is  not  de- 
sirable; but  when  hen-roosts  are 
pillaged  close  to  the  quarters  of 
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the  domestics,  and  fat  turkey- 
poults  and  plump  fowls  pass  away 
like  a  tale  that  is  told,  suspicion 
may  fairly  be  aroused,  but  any 
amount  of  questioning  only  evokes 
scornful  denial  of  all  knowledge  of 
the  theft  or  complicity  in  it.  An- 
other form  of  torture  imposed 
upon  those  who  in  any  way  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  in- 
feriors, is  known  under  the  sobri- 
quet of  Le  petit  Albert.  In  the 
dead  of  night  showers  of  stones, 
no  one  knows  whence,  rattle  con- 
tinually upon  the  roof.  Of  no 
avail  is  it  to  rise  and  look  about ; 
all  is  silent  as  the  tomb.  But 
once  more  in  bed,  and  turning 
over  to  make  up  for  his  disturbed 
rest,  the  victim  is  driven  wild  by 
the  fresh  enfilade  from  unknown 
sources.  Tis  no  use  to  keep  the 
premises  guarded,  for  the  mischief 
ceases  with  watchfulness  \  but  pro- 
tection once  withdrawn,  the  deaf- 
ening noises  recommence,  and  are 
kept  up  nightly,  until  sufficient 
punishment  is  thought  to  have 
been  inflicted,  or  the  deity  of 
vengeance  is  satisfied.  Such  mys- 
terious agencies  might  perhaps  be 
traceable  to  members  of  the  house- 
hold ;  but  suspicion,  unsupported 
by  proof,  is  of  no  value,  and  you 
are  perfectly  entitled  to  your 
opinion  that  the  servants  are  ac- 
cessories either  before  or  after  the 
fact,  but  are  not  much  benefited 
thereby.  But  to  show  that  super- 
stition in  its  real  form  is  not  yet 
dead  in  the  island,  the  following 
incident  may  be  recorded.  For 
years  past,  owing  to  the  cutting 
down  of  the  forests  to  make  room 
for  the  planting  of  sugar-canes,  it 
has  been  thought  that  the  rainfall 
has  greatly  diminished,  and  latterly 
the  Government  has  taken  up  the 
question  of  afforestation,  and  young 
saplings  have  been  planted  wher- 
is  available.  Nature  no 


doubt  will  adapt  herself  sooner 
or  later  to  altered  circumstances, 
and  readers  of  La  Fontaine's  fable 
or  Addison's  essay  need  not  be  re- 
minded that  it  is  not  always  wise 
to  interfere  with  her  processes. 
Still,  it  is  advantageous  to  assist 
her  as  far  as  may  be ;  and  while 
the  rain-clouds  are  to  be  courted 
by  vaster  tracts  of  foliage  on  the 
mountain  -  sides,  they  sometimes 
display  an  unwonted  activity,  as 
if  to  affirm  that  they  can  perform 
their  work  when  necessary  with- 
out human  aid.  In  the  meantime, 
the  young  trees  are  growing ;  and 
it  has  been  decided,  after  years  of 
anxious  thought,  to  economise  a 
huge  marsh  named  "  La  Mare  aux 
Vacoas,"  whose  waters,  drained 
from  the  surrounding  hills,  are 
found  by  analysis,  from  their  pur- 
ity, to  be  well  adapted  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  and  their  extent  is 
said  to  be  so  great  as,  with  proper 
care,  to  afford  a  never-ceasing  sup- 
ply. This  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
lower  lands  is  a  great  boon,  and 
at  enormous  cost  the  Government 
has  taken  the  work  in  hand,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  this  present 
year  of  grace1  the  laying  of  the 
pipes  was  completed,  and  the  un- 
dertaking a  fait  accompli.  But 
one  morning  Mauritius  awoke  to 
hear  that  a  proclamation  of  un- 
known origin  —  tacit,  of  course, 
but  none  the  less  powerful  on 
that  account — had  gone  forth  for 
the  immediate  sacrifice  of  three 
hundred  children,  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  offended  siren  who 
guards  the  violated  pool.  Edu- 
cated minds  could  well  afford  to 
scoff  at  such  an  idea ;  but  the 
Creole  and  Indian  feelings,  worked 
upon  by  their  ever-ready  credulity, 
were  terribly  impressed  by  the 
horror  of  the  impending  calamity. 
No  wonder  the  schools  were  half 
emptied,  and  terror  -  stricken 
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mothers  preferred  to  keep  their 
infants  at  home  beneath  the  "pro- 
tection of  the  parental  eye,  rather 
than  let  them  run  the  risk,  how- 
ever slight,  of  their  precious  lives. 
A  lost  child  may  possibly  have 
given  rise  to  the  notion  that  it 
was  immolated,  and  such  a  fancy 
once  fanned  by  the  sinister,  or 
even  playful,  motives  of  wicked 
persons,  would  easily  spread  into 
unlimited  dimensions.  Luckily 
the  scare  passed  by ;  but  to  it 
we  can  only  apply  the  words  of 
Lucretius — 

"  Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  mal- 
orum. " 

The  same  thing  is  said  to  have 
happened  when  the  Grand  River 
was  first  spanned  by  its  solid,  if 
not  stately,  railway  bridge ;  and 
the  alarm  primarily  caused  by  its 
erection  subsided  subsequently  into 
a  calm  sense  of  its  general  utility. 
Again,  just  before  the  capture  of 
the  island,  not  only  the  number, 
but  the  size  and  rig  of  individual 
ships  composing  the  invading  force, 
were  seen  accurately  depicted  in 
the  clouds  days  before  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  event  proved  the 
truth  of  the  prophetic  mirage.  Or- 
dinary persons  can  understand  the 
phenomenon,  but  such  an  incident 
would  be  calculated  to  profoundly 
exercise  impressionable  minds. 

The  mention  of  the  clouds  natur- 
ally leads  to  that  of  hurricanes  ;  but 
as  these  are  happily  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  discuss  them  at  any 
length.  That  cyclones  of  terrible 
force  have  passed  over  the  island 
is  a  well-known  fact,  that  of  1868, 
awful  in  its  passage  and  desolating 
in  its  results,  being  too  well  re- 
membered ;  and  it  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  such  another  cala- 
mity may  recur.  Still,  Mauritius 
lies  well  on  the  verge  of  the  hurri- 
cane zone,  and  to  this  cause  may 
partially  ascribe  her  immunity  from 
more  frequent  visitations.  From 


the  15th  December  to  the  15th 
April  is  the  dreaded  period,  when 
the  barometer  is  jealously  watched 
and  the  slightest  change  noted.  Dr 
Meldrum,  the  head  of  the  Royal 
Alfred  Observatory,  has  paid  great 
attention  to  this  matter  for  years, 
and  is  now,  justly,  one  of  the  rec- 
ognised authorities  upon  sun-spots 
and  their  connection  with  atmos- 
pheric disturbance.  But  even  his 
knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  safe- 
guard the  island  from  the  attacks 
of  tempest,  though  he  may  be,  and 
is,  looked  upon  as  an  u  Arbiter 
Hadrise,"  the  deus  ex  machind,  who 
rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs 
the  storm.  Days  previously,  a 
change  of  weather  may  look  omin- 
ous, and  as  this  increases,  telegrams 
from  the  observatory  are  anxiously 
expected,  until  at  last  a  stampede 
from  Port  Louis  is  made,  and  the 
hoisting  of  a  red  flag  at  all  the  sig- 
nal and  railway  stations  proclaims 
danger,  and  as  long  as  it  remains 
at  the  mast-head  all  business  is 
suspended,  and  a  kind  of  suppli- 
catio  observed.  If  the  wind  backs, 
all  is  comparatively  well,  for  at  the 
worst,  the  skirts  of  the  tempest 
will  lash  the  island,  stripping  trees 
may  be,  and  uprooting  canes,  but 
causing  no  further  inconvenience 
than  is  due  to  torrents  of  rain  and 
a  consequent  imprisonment  to  the 
house.  But  if  the  storm  comes 
down  in  all  its  fury — there,  we  are 
fortunately  unacquainted  with  such 
a  trouble,  and  will  let  it  pass. 

This  slight  sketch  would  be  in- 
complete were  no  allusion  made  to 
the  fever  which  is  unhappily  prev- 
alent in  all  parts  of  the  island. 
Mauritius  has  frequently  been 
scourged  by  cholera  and  smallpox, 
which  have  paid  her  untimely 
visits,  with  deadly  result,  turning 
one  of  the  fairests  spots  on  earth 
into  a  veritable  charnel-house,  and 
leaving  traces  of  mourning  and  af- 
fliction in  every  home.  But  such 
effects  have  been  merely  transitory, 
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and  when  the  disease  passed  away, 
the  healthiness  of  the  locality  was 
again  restored.  It  has  been  differ- 
ent however  as  regards  the  fever. 
In  1866  or  1867,  it  matters  not 
which,  the  railway  was  constructed, 
and  it  is  supposed  by  some,  prob- 
ably with  great  truth,  that  the 
disturbance  of  the  rich  vegetable 
soil  in  making  the  line,  led  to  the 
epidemic  which  once  more  deso- 
lated the  place.  Analogous  to  this 
is  the  fever  of  Hong-Kong,  which 
is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
granite  of  the  island,  and  any  fresh 
excavations  made  in  this  putrid 
substance  are  invariably  followed 
by  a  recrudescence  of  the  disease. 
If  this  theory,  then,  be  correct,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Mau- 
ritius has  paid  a  costly  price  for 
putting  herself  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  countries  in  the  march 
of  civilisation.  But  it  is  not  so 
certain  by  any  means  that,  without 
this  stimulus,  some  calamity  or 
other  would  not,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  have  befallen  the  island.  The 
marvel  is,  not  so  much  that  a  mal- 
ady, epidemic  at  first,  and  sub- 
sequently assuming  an  endemic 
character,  should  have  arisen  there, 
but  that  for  so  many  years,  ex- 
cepting the  occurrence  of  chance 
plagues,  the  place  should  have 
preserved  her  freedom  from  the 
ravages  of  malarial  influence,  which 
had  from  time  immemorial  devas- 
tated other  islands  and  countries 
no  less  favoured  than  she.  For 
years  this  little  island  was  regarded 
as  the  sanatorium  of  the  East,  and 
people  flocked  from  the  unhealthy 
heats  of  India  to  recover  their 
shattered  constitutions  in  the  salu- 
brious air  of  the  southern  colony. 
But,  since  the  outbreak  of  malaria, 
the  conditions  have  changed,  and 
a  once  favourite  place  of  resort 
has  been  looked  upon  by  the  out- 
side world  with  averted  eyes. 
This  in  a  large  degree  is  due  to 
misapprehension,  and  we  know 


the  result  of  a  dog's  bad  name. 
Mauritius  undoubtedly  bears  an 
ill  reputation,  but  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  her  nominal  iso- 
lation may  be  gradually  effaced. 
That  the  fever  exists  is  an  indis- 
putable fact,  but  the  colours  in 
which  it  has  been  painted  are  un- 
duly exaggerated.  Everything, 
from  a  mere  headache,  in  an  as- 
cending or  descending  degree,  is 
impetuously  denominated  lajievre, 
which,  having  once  taken  root, 
seems  almost  cherished  as  the 
correct  cognomen  for  every  ail- 
ment. A  child  upset  by  unwhole- 
some food,  a  man  annoyed  by  any 
inconvenience  which  might  befall 
him  elsewhere  without  notice,  is 
immediately  said  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  dominant  sickness, 
and  is  treated  accordingly.  These, 
of  course,  are  only  instances  of 
slight  attacks.  But  if  we  take 
other  more  serious  complaints,  the 
result  will  be  found  to  be  much 
the  same.  Organic  diseases,  es- 
pecially those  which  affect  the 
liver  or  spleen,  are  common  enough 
in  the  island,  heaven  knows,  and 
in  themselves  are  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with.  But  if  upon 
these  unpleasant  troubles  there 
supervenes,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  it  fol- 
lows naturally  that  complications 
may  arise  which  cause  more 
trouble  and  call  for  greater  skill 
in  their  treatment.  Without  the 
fever  they  may  or  may  not,  ac- 
cording to  their  progress,  be  amen- 
able to  science.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  the  fever  they  become  more 
serious.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
because  of  this,  that  the  fever  is 
necessarily  deadly.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  it  is  not  so  now, 
and  unless  some  vital  spot  is  at- 
tacked, which  presupposes  weak- 
ness in  that  part,  the  chances  are 
that  recovery,  though  it  may  be 
delayed,  is  pretty  sure.  Besides 
this,  a  twenty  years'  acquaintance 
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with   the  enemy  has   made    prac- 
titioners better  able  to  cope  with 
its  assaults.     Quinine  is  adminis- 
tered in  large  doses,  as  much  as 
30  or  40  grains  being  sometimes 
given  in  a   single  day,  which  to 
inexperienced  Europeans  seems   a 
fabulous  amount.       In  the    early 
days  of  the  new  disease,  when  ex- 
perience had  to  be  dearly  learnt,  it 
is  far  from  strange  that  medical 
men  had  great  difficulty  in  grap- 
pling with  the  novelty,   and  the 
quantity  of  quinine  was  so  limited 
that  it  was  sold  at  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  fetched  occa- 
sionally  something  like  <£20    the 
ounce.     But  since  then  the  fever 
has  been  better  understood.     It  is 
unquestionable    that    among    the 
poorer  classes  its  inroads  are  ter- 
rific,   and,    with    the    limitations 
above    mentioned,    are   too   often 
fatal.      The  ordinary  simple  food 
of  these  unfortunates  is  not  suffi- 
cient   to    support    their    already 
emaciated  frames  against  disease. 
But   with   the    more    substantial 
section   of   the  inhabitants,   their 
abodes  in  healthier  parts,  and  more 
nourishing    diet,    if   they    do   not 
procure    complete    freedom    from 
illness,    go   a    long   way   towards 
minimising  it.     Good  food,  a  fair 
amount  of  exercise,  and  temperate 
habits  will  keep  the  mind  healthy 
in  a  healthy  body.     The  garrison 
in  the  island  is  very   small,   and 
yet  it  is  stated  that  the  military 
death-rate  is  higher  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Queen's  domin- 
ions.    But  if  this  be  true,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  British  soldier 
is  fond  of  any  liquor  upon  which 
he  can  lay  his  hands,  be  it  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.     Now  it  is  by 
no  means  sure  that  if  the  white 
rum  or  arrack,  sold  by  our  friends 
the    Chinese,    and    consumed    in 
enormous  quantities  by  our  troops, 
could  speak,  it  might  not  be  able 
to  lay  claim  to  much  of  the  fatality 
usually    attributed    to    the    local 


fever.     At  all  events,  it  is  a  potent 
assistant  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  agent  which  may  finally  give 
the  coup  de  grace.     With  a  popu- 
lation, then,  more  or  less  impreg- 
nated with  the  germs  of  disease, 
and  whose  power  of  resistance  to 
anything    fresh    is     consequently 
lessened,  it   is  frightful  to  think 
what  might  be  the   result  of  an 
imported  visitation  of  cholera  or 
smallpox,  or  even  measles,  whose 
presence  is  as  much    dreaded    as 
that    of     its    fouler    companions. 
But  with  a  stringent    system    of 
quarantine  regulations,  more  strin- 
gent perhaps  than  elsewhere,  but 
rendered  so  by  the  fear  of  a  recur- 
rence of  the  dreadful  past,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  and   expected   that   an 
invader  from  the  outside  can  be 
repelled.   Whether,  however,  owing 
to  the  huge  quantity  of  its  Indian 
populations  and  insufficient  sani- 
tary   arrangements,    an    internal 
appearance    of    epidemic    disease 
may  not  be  apprehended,  is  a  point 
that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
The   thorough    drainage    of    Port 
Louis     is     nearly    impracticable, 
being    met    by    the     engineering 
difficulty     that     the     city's     low 
position     renders     it     impossible 
to  carry  sewage  far  enough  out  to 
sea  to   guard   against   its    reflux. 
The  present  sanitary  methods  may 
be  sufficient  for  present  purposes, 
but  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  the  populace,  it  may 
be   necessary   to   modify,   or   per- 
haps   entirely    change    them,    at 
enormous     cost     and     stupendous 
labour,  in  comparison  of  which  the 
cleansing  of   the   Augean   stables 
was     mere     child's     play.       Two 
ordinary  illnesses,   dysentery  and 
diphtheria,  are  very  rife  in  Mau- 
ritius, and  against  them  medicine 
often     proves     utterly     helpless. 
While     in    respect     of     surgery, 
science  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  till  one  wonders  whether 
it  is  possible  to  make  much  further 
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progress  in  this  direction,  in  regard 
to  medicine  it  is  mournfully  certain 
that  not  much  improvement  has 
been    made    upon    the    times   or 
teaching  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
That  it  is  so  is  admitted,  and  is 
assuredly  proved  in  Mauritius  by 
the  inability  of  the  faculty  to  cope 
successfully  with  either  diphtheria 
dysentery.       But,  fortunately, 
lere  approved    science  is  supple- 
lented   by  successful  empiricism, 
irtain  herbs,  known  or  assumed 
be  known  only  to  certain  fam- 
ilies, are  the  ingredients  incorpo- 
ited    into    draughts,    which    are 
>ked  upon  as  sovereign  remedies 
>r  these  two  distressing  maladies, 
[t  frequently  happens — nay,  it  is 
lost  an  everyday  occurrence — 
lat  medical  skill  having  exhaust- 
itself  in  its  endeavours  to  cure 
lese   distempers,    physicians    are 
)liged  to  acknowledge  themselves 
iten,  and  allow,  or,  very  often, 
iggest  the  appeal  to  unorthodox 
jatment.     The  trial  is  made,  and 
improvement  at  once  is  notice- 
)le,  gradually  increasing  till   re- 
>very,  that   but  now  seemed  be- 
rond   the   possibility   of   hope,  is 
>mplete.     Of   course,    it   can   be 
bjected    that     medicine,     having 
me   its   best,   or  worst,    Nature 
tt  alone,  finally  reasserted  her- 
If.       This  might  be  true  if  the 
stances  were  only  few  and  occa- 
ional,  but  when  they  are  reiter- 
when  again   and    again  the 
itient  is  redeemed   almost  from 
jaws  of  death,  there  is  some 
:her  powerthan  unassisted  Nature 
it  work,  and  it  must  be  sought  in 
simples  employed.     So  far  is 
lis  recognised,  that  for  diphtheria 
Government    authorises    the 
iployment    of     the    unqualified 
ractitioners,   and   in  all  cases  of 
real  or  supposed  disease  they 
immediately  summoned,  it  be- 
ig  universally  felt  that  if  cure  is 
iible  it  can  be  attained  by  this 
leans.    Should  unlicensed  persons 


attempt  a  cure,  with  a  fatal  result, 
and  without  resort  to  proper  medi- 
cal assistance,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  an  action  for  manslaughter 
might  lie  against  both  the  opera- 
tor and  his  employers.  But  when 
recognised  means  have  been  used 
to  the  utmost  without  effect, 
while  amelioration  at  once  attends 
the  efforts  of  strangers  to  the  pro- 
fession, it  must  be  frankly  con- 
ceded that  their  discoveries,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  invaluable. 
The  cures  are  not  universal.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect 
failure  to  be  impossible,  but 
triumph  rather  than  defeat  is 
the  rule.  Medicine  is  naturally 
jealous  of  any  encroachment  upon 
its  domain.  Doctors  know,' or  say 
they  know,  the  components  of 
these  beneficial  preparations,  but 
as  they  are  not  contained  in  the 
pharmacopoeia,  practitioners  are 
not  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  them. 
Very  well.  Unless  cogent  reasons 
exist  against  the  herbs  being  al- 
lowed to  rank  among  legitimate 
remedies,  it  would  certainly  appear 
to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  at  once  employ  them  under 
proper  authority,  or  to  buy  out- 
right their  nostrums  from  the 
present  possessors.  Should  they 
refuse  the  sale,  the  onus  would 
rest  on  them.  But  where  the 
safety  of  a  large  part  of  mankind 
depends  upon  their  readiness  to 
part  with  their  secret,  it  would 
seem  that  no  sum  of  money  is  too 
large  to  accomplish  this  end,  while 
the  dictates  of  prudence  would 
prevent  too  great  a  price.  A 
disease  incident  to  children,  named 
tambave  or  carrean,  is  also  easily 
and  readily  cured  by  the  herbalists, 
after  medical  aid  has  proved  abor- 
tive. The  little  ones  refuse  their 
food,  become  pale  and  emaciated, 
and  slowly  droop  under  their 
parents'  eyes,  and  if  they  are  very 
young  the  sutures  of  the  head 
widen,  and  expose  the  throbbing 
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brain.  But  if  the  case  has  'not 
been  allowed  to  pass  utterly  be- 
yond recall,  the  first  dose  or  two 
of  the  new  mixture  gives  instant 
relief,  and  the  empirique,  like  a 
modern  Elijah,  has  the  satisfaction 
of  restoring  the  living  infant  to 
its  mother's  arms.  Here  be  truths. 
They  may,  perhaps,  be  evaded,  but 
denial  is  impossible,  and,  resting 
upon  personal  experience,  they  are 
not  exaggerated. 

Mauritius  is  undoubtedly  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  possesses 
several  extinct  craters;  but  at 
what  date  it  was  thrown  up  must 
rest  with  geologists  to  determine. 
At  present  it  is  inactive,  and  owes 
its  security,  doubtless,  to  the  vol- 
cano which  is  generally  in  eruption 
in  Bourbon ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  caprice  of  subterranean 
operations,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  may  not  some  day 
awake  from  its  slumber.1  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
one  large  crater,  whose  sides  are 
formed  by  the  hills,  which  prac- 
tically surround  it,  their  outer 
edges  sloping  down  towards  the 
sea.  The  most  famous  of  its  peaks 
is  Pieter  Both,  and  its  appearance 
from  any  quarter  is  striking  and 
peculiar,  but  mostly  so  from  a 
northern  aspect,  whence  the  shape 
of  the  hill  is  curiously  like  the 
figure  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
in  her  crown  and  robes.  The 
lofty  stone  upon  its  summit,  poised 
accurately,  and  weighing  several 
tons,  is  its  most  salient  feature ; 
but  it  is  no  less  remarkable  that 
every  hill,  or  nearly  every  hill,  in 
the  island,  has  also  a  similar  but 
less  conspicuous  stone  upon  its 
top.  The  ascent  of  Pieter  Both, 
more  especially  of  late  years,  has 
been  frequently  made;  but  as  it 
is  accompanied  with  considerable 


risk,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
advantage  beyond  the  display  of 
courage — or  is  it  foolhardiness  ? — 
is  gained.  The  same  thing  can  be 
said  of  the  Morne  de  Brabant,  a 
huge  lofty  rock  towards  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  island,  with  a  sheer 
precipice  of  twelve  hundred  feet 
or  so  into  the  sea,  which  bathes 
its  base.  Still,  it  is  occasionally 
scaled,  and,  in  the  old  times  of 
marooning,  presented  an  admirable 
hiding-place  for  runaway  slaves, 
who  temporarily  thronged  it.  The 
Corps  de  Garde,  with  its  recum- 
bent figure  of  a  soldier,  splendidly 
chiselled  by  Nature,  is  easily 
mounted,  a  pathway  running  all 
the  way  up ;  and  La  Pouce, 
pointing  like  a  thumb  to  heaven, 
is  a  favourite  spot  for  picnics 
which  are  h.eld  on  the  shoulder, 
and  a  run  to  the  top  by  the  most 
agile  always  precedes  the  descent. 
Hence  is  a  fine  view  of  Port  Louis 
with  its  harbour  on  the  one  side, 
while  on  the  other,  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  the  fields  of  sugar-cane, 
interrupted  by  the  mills  with  their 
smoking  chimneys,  or  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  forest-land, 
and  following  gentle  undulations 
into  the  dim  distance,  remind  the 
observer  from  that  height  of  green 
pastures  far  away  in  Europe,  but 
destitute  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  hedges. 
The  Trou  aux  Cerfs  is  covered  on 
its  outer  side  by  cane-fields  almost 
to  the  top,  but  once  there,  which 
is  a  very  easy  walk,  the  spectator 
can  gaze,  and  descend  by  a  path- 
way right  through  the  forest 
which  lines  the  interior,  into  the 
crater  of  a  dead  or  sleeping  vol- 
cano, the  bottom  of  which  is  laid 
out  in  vegetable  gardens.  Besides 
La  Mare  aux  Vacoas,  already 
mentioned,  which  is  formed  by  the 
drainage  of  the  slopes,  several 


1  The  island  was  awakened  on  the  29th  of  last  April,  not  by  an  eruption,  but 
by  the  dreadful  cyclone,  accounts  of  which  have  been  horrifying  us  for  the  last 
three  months. 
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lakes  or  tarns  high  among  the 
hills  are  objects  of  interest,  chief 
among  which  are  the  Bassin  Bleu 
and  the  Grand  Bassin.  These  are 
of  considerable  acreage,  especially 
the  latter,  and  when  fogs  and 
mists  are  absent,  offer  a  glorious 
view.  It  is  said  they  cannot  be 
sounded,  and  those  who  like  may 
credit  the  local  assertion  that  a 
lowering  of  the  water's  edge  is 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
rise  in  one  of  the  lakes  of  Bourbon, 
the  two  being  mysteriously  con- 
nected. The  Tamarind  river,  with 
its  seven  cascades,  is  always  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  sight- 
seer, it  being  most  picturesque 
from  every  point,  and  emerging 
into  the  plain  below  in  Black 
river,  through  the  opening  formed 
by  its  approaching  sides,  and  called 
La  Fenetre.  Waterfalls  are  nu- 
merous, but  perhaps  the  highest  is 
at  Chamarel,  a  village  on  the  top 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  which,  like 
every  other  available  spot,  is 
utilised  for  cane -plan  ting;  and 
here,  too,  can  be  seen  one  of  the 
most  curious  sights  imaginable, 
consisting  of  extensive  ridges  of 
coloured  earths,  each  of  different 
hue,  but  all  displaying  the  tints  of 
a  prism,  and  as  they  are  in  light 
or  shade,  they  offer  a  wonderful 
spectacle  to  the  beholder.  How 
or  why  they  came  there  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  they  only  add 
one  more  link,  if  it  were  wanting, 
to  the  evidence  that  Mauritius  was 
once  entombed  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  hint  at  the  virgin  forests,  with 
their  tangled  mass  of  undergrowth, 
in  which,  among  other  stately 
trees,  the  ebony  abounds ;  the 
sundry  peeps  of  beauty  to  be  ob- 
tained all  along  the  coast ;  the 
wash  of  the  sea  as  it  thunders  on 
the  coral-reefs,  and  then  spreads 
in  gentle  ripples  till  it  laps  the 
shore ;  the  ever- varying  shape  of 
the  giant  mountains,  changing  at 


every  step ;  the  groves  of  mango, 
peach,  and  letchi  trees,  the  last 
laden  with  red  clusters,  whose 
flavour  calls  to  mind  the  grapes  of 
Italy ;  the  bougainvilleas,  with 
their  leafy  petals,  purple,  red,  or 
russet  brown ;  flamboyant  trees, 
whose  output  of  scarlet  blossoms, 
glowing  like  things  of  fire,  are 
harbingers  of  Christmastide ;  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  rich  in  treas- 
ures gathered  from  either  hemi- 
sphere ;  the  perfumes  of  flowers 
native  to  the  tropics,  among  which 
the  rose  and  violet,  carnation  and 
sweet -pea  can  hold  their  own ; 
sweet  peeps  of  loveliness  that  un- 
expectedly meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn ;  the  uplands  and  lowlands, 
the  heights  and  chasms, — all  these 
and  a  thousand  more  besides  make 
up  the  external  aspect  of  the  island, 
whose  proud  boast  it  is  to  bear 
the  motto,  "  Stella  clavisque  maris 
Indici,"  the  guardian  star  of  the 
Eastern  main. 

Such  are  among  the  salient 
points  of  this  happy  island.  Thrice 
happy  has  it  been  in  days  gone  by, 
and  happier  still  to  be,  perchance, 
in  time  to  come.  As  a  sea-bird 
plunges  in  the  waves,  and  then 
lightly  dashes  the  water  from  its 
plumage,  so  does  Mauritius  gaily 
rise  from  every  vicissitude.  If 
she  is  sometimes  convulsed  with 
the  throes  of  politics,  or  rent  with 
social  questions,  if  bickerings  and 
animosities  exist  among  her  people, 
they  are  only  human,  and  have 
the  example  of  other  places  con- 
sidered civilised.  Ichor  does  not 
flow  in  their  veins,  ambrosia  is  not 
their  food ;  and  were  it  so,  the 
Homeric  page  does  not  depict 
Olympus  as  free  from  the  taint 
of  strife.  But  among  them  the 
visitor,  if  only  his  credentials  be 
respectable,  may  be  sure  of  a 
hearty  and  right  royal  welcome ; 
nor  will  he  ever  wish  to  forego 
one  single  reminiscence  of  his  so- 
journ in  La  belle  Maurice. 
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IT  was  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  in  the  time  when  the 
Children  of  Lir  lived  as  swans  on 
the  rough  waters  of  Moyle.  They 
swam  between  the  shores  of  Erin 
and  the  blue  islands  of  Scotia ; 
and  their  voices  were  wild  and 
sweet.  Often  they  passed  by  the 
island  of  Rachray,  the  home  of 
the  sea-birds,  lying  low  on  the 
water,  with  white  cliffs  that 
gleamed ;  and  they  saw  the  strong 
white  castle  on  the  highest  cliff  of 
all.  That  was  the  dun1  of  the 
King  of  Rachray. 

The  king  was  not  yet  old,  but 
he  was  sad  at  heart.  He  cared 
little  for  this  island,  the  sea-birds' 
home  :  and  it  was  all  he  had  left 
of  his  wide  dominions ;  the  rest 
were  lost  in  fight.  Once  King 
Donn  had  a  son  ;  but  the  thought 
of  his  son  was  sorer  than  the 
thought  of  his  lost  kingdom.  For 
the  prince  was  young  and  strong, 
but  he  would  not  fight  his  father's 
enemies.  He  was  bewitched  by 
magic,  they  said ;  and  he  swore 
that  no  power  should  make  him 
kill  a  man.  He  swore  it  on  a 
great  feast-night,  before  his  father 
and  the  warriors  of  the  Red 
Branch ;  and  the  same  night  he 
vanished  from  the  island  of  Rach- 
ray, and  was  never  seen  again. 

But  King  Donn  had  one  other 
child,  his  daughter  Taise.  She 
was  so  beautiful  that  no  living 
thing  was  afraid  of  her ;  and  the 
little  wild  sea-larks  on  the  beach 
would  run  and  twitter  about  her 
feet. 

West  of  the  island  of  Rachray 
lay  the  shores  of  Erin,  and  three 
leagues  of  the  sea  lay  between.  The 
shores  fell  back  into  wide  bays, 


where  the  sea  swept  in  smoothly 
over  white  sands.  Then  great 
cliffs  rose  black  and  high ;  these 
were  the  dangerous  cliffs  of  TJlla. 
They  were  curved  overhead  like 
the  crests  of  Atlantic  waves,  and 
rent  into  deep  chasms  down  their 
sides ;  the  winds  raved  above 
them,  and  the  seas  broke  over 
their  feet.  High  up  in  a  hollow 
between  the  two  highest  cliffs 
there  was  a  small  lake  of  fresh 
water ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
lake  an  island,  and  on  the  island 
a  thorn-tree,  and  beside  the  thorn- 
tree  a  little  hut,  shaped  like  a  bell. 
In  the  hut  there  lived  a  strange 
nameless  man.  The  island  did 
not  belong  to  him  :  nothing  be- 
longed to  him,  except  a  small 
cor  rack2  moored  under  the  bank, 
and  some  tackle  with  which  he 
caught  fish.  The  wild  people  in 
those  parts  feared  and  fled  from 
him.  For  want  of  a  name  they 
called  him  the  "Leaf  on  the 
Water  "  ;  and  they  believed  he  was 
one  of  the  lost  heroic  race  of  the 
Druids,  who  were  magicians.  Also 
they  feared  the  dark  lake  where 
he  lived,  lest  the  waters  might  be 
enchanted. 

At  that  time  there  reigned  a 
king  in  Norway  who  was  young 
and  gallant.  He  could  swim 
through  rough  breakers,  and  bend 
the  strongest  bow  with  one  hand. 
All  his  people  loved  Somerled  the 
king,  and  they  wanted  him  to 
marry  the  fairest  princess  on  the 
earth.  So  they  proposed  to  him 
one  princess  after  another :  some 
were  fair,  and  some  were  dark ; 
but  he  refused  them  all.  Then  the 
oldest  counsellor,  and  the  wisest  in 
the  land,  spoke  his  opinion. 


Stronghold. 
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"  Beauty  is  vain,"  he  said ;  "  but 
there  is  strength  in  sweetness. 
Bring  here  the  sweet  -  voiced 
Stiorna,  and  let  her  sing  before 
the  king." 

So  they  brought  the  maiden 
Stiorna,  all  unwilling;  and  she 
sang  when  they  bade  her.  Her 
voice  rose,  and  hovered  like  the 
voice  of  a  lark  when  he  hangs  be- 
tween the  blue  sky  and  the  green 
earth ;  and  then  it  sank  again 
softly  so  that  they  caught  their 
breath  to  listen.  But  Somerled, 
who  was  carving  a  figure  for  the 
prow  of  his  war-ship,  rose,  and 
struck  heavy  blows  with  his 
hammer  on  the  wood  and  drowned 
11  the  music.  After  that  there 
as  despair  in  the  counsels  of 
orway ;  for  it  was  thought  that 
e  king  would  never  consent  to 
marry,  and  the  kingdom  would 
want  an  heir. 

But  the  oldest  counsellor  went 
to  Somerled,  and  said,  "Tell  me 
the  truth,  my  king  !  Have  you  not 

the  maiden  that  you  love  1 " 
And    Somerled    answered,     "I 
ave  seen  her." 

"  Where  1"  asked  Narboden,  the 
unsellor,  with  his  hand  on  his 
ng  white  beard. 

And  Somerled  told  him  this 
>ry:— 

"  When  my  father  was  king  in 
lis  land,  he  gave  me  once  five 
dps,  and  crews  of  Northmen  for 
the  ships  ;  and  I  set  sail  with  these, 
to  take  the  world  for  my  pillow. 
re  sailed  to  the  island  of  Erin  in 
the  West,  and  landed  in  the  king- 
lorn  of  Ulla,  which  is  the  home 
>f  the  Knights  of  the  Red  Branch, 
Clanna  Rury,  whose  fame  is 
great.  I  looked  from  the  shores 
)f  Ulla,  and  saw  an  island  lying 
low  on  the  face  of  the  deep  sea. 
It  was  Rachray,  the  kingdom  of 
Bonn  ;  but  when  I  desired  to  visit 
that  island,  no  man  would  sail  with 
nie.  So,  because  a  prince  may  not 


command  twice,  I  rowed  there 
alone,  in  a  fishing- boat.  The  sun- 
light flashed  on  the  waves,  and  I 
sang  as  I  neared  the  island.  But 
a  strong  sea-current  caught  the 
boat,  and  wrecked  her  on  a  rock ; 
and  after  great  peril,  I  swam  to 
the  shore :  and  having  gained  the 
shore,  I  lay  like  a  seal  on  a  great 
flat  rock,  warmed  by  the  sun,  and 
fell  asleep,  spent  with  swimming. 
When  I  awoke,  a  maiden  was 
standing  by,  looking  on  me.  She 
seemed  more  beautiful  than  any 
creature  since  the  beginning  of 
days :  her  eyes  were  dark,  as  the 
skies  at  night ;  but  her  hair  was 
gold,  as  the  skies  at  dawn ;  and  she 
spoke  softly,  with  a  dove's  voice. 
" '  Whence  do  you  come,  O 
stranger  1 ' 

"And  I  answered,  'From  the 
shores  of  Ulla,  from  the  kinsmen 
of  Lir.' 

" '  Then  you  will  be  slain,'  she 
said,  '  if  the  men  of  the  island  find 
you  here.  I  am  Taise,  the  daughter 
of  King  Dorm.  Follow  me  ! ' 

"  And  I  followed  her  out  of  the 
sunlight  into  a  dim,  dark  cave 
under  the  cliff;  and  I  waited  on 
her  words,  for  I  was  prisoner. 
Then  she  gave  me  many  warnings, 
and  spoke  like  the  daughter  of  a 
king,  yet  with  pity ;  forbidding 
me  to  leave  the  cave,  for  fear  of 
death. 

"  'Wait  until  the  morning,'  she 
commanded,  '  and  yet  for  an  hour 
after  dawn.  When  the  tide  is  full, 
come  out  to  the  little  hidden  cove 
south  of  the  cliff,  and  wait  for  me ; 
but  hide  from  any  other.  Do  this, 
and  be  warned  ! ' 

"  So  she  left  me.  And  the  light 
went  with  her. 

"Then  I  slept  all  night  in  the 
cave,  and  woke  with  the  dawn,  and 
waited  the  hour.  And  I  went  forth, 
and  found  the  place  south  of  the 
cave,  where  the  sea  flowed  in,  deep 
and  narrow.  There,  sitting  where 
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the  shadow  fell  from  the  cliff,  I 
sighed  for  the  good  weapon  that 
went  down  under  the  waves,  when 
my  boat  struck  the  rock.  Then 
suddenly  I  saw  a  boat  coming 
swiftly  over  the  water ;  and  in  it 
was  the  Princess  Taise,  rowing 
alone,  and  bending  to  the  oars. 
White-breasted  gulls  swam  along- 
side her  boat,  and  sat  upon  the 
gunwale  ;  but  as  she  drew  into  the 
cove,  they  shook  their  silver  wings, 
and  scattered  in  a  cloud.  Then  I 
took  the  oars ;  and  the  princess 
laid  her  hand  on  the  helm,  and 
spoke  to  me,  standing  in  the  stern, 
with  her  sea-green  robe  fluttering 
round  her. 

" '  Listen,  0  stranger,  and  be- 
lieve !  This  island  is  perilous  for 
you ;  and  in  the  strait  the  cur- 
rents are  strong  and  treacherous, 
crossing  midway.  Therefore  you 
cannot  gain  the  shores  of  Ulla,  ex- 
cept from  the  northern  point  of 
Each  ray ;  and  there  I  will  steer 
you,  for  I  know  the  currents  and 
the  tides.  Then  you  must  take  the 
boat,  and  make  for  the  other  side 
alone.  But  our  island-men  are 
fierce;  if  they  see  us  now,  as  we 
row  under  the  lee,  they  will  give 
chase  in  their  swift  boats,  and  will 
certainly  overtake  us,  being  many, 
while  you  are  one.  Then  you  will 
be  slain  ;  for  these  dog-fish  will  not 
spare  you  for  my  words.  But  think 
not  at  the  last  hour  that  I  am 
treacherous.  I  would  save  you ; 
and  there  is  no  other  way.  Enough  ! 
These  are  the  words  of  Taise.' 

"Then  I  pushed  out  of  that 
cove  into  the  waters  of  the  strait, 
and  rowed  for  the  northern  point. 
There  was  no  boat  in  sight  on  all 
the  sea,  and  no  cloud  in  the  sky ; 
yet  we  crept  close  to  shore,  as 
silent  as  shadows.  The  eyes  of 
the  princess  were  dark  with  terror, 
as  she  gazed  on  one  side  and  the 
other ;  and  she  spoke  no  word,  but 
steered  skilfully.  And  my  heart 


grew  light  as  I  rowed,  looking  only 
on  that  fair  maiden  in  the  stern  ; 
and  I  cared  nothing  at  all  for  these 
dog-fish,  the  islanders  of  Rachray. 
I  would  have  rowed  round  their 
island  once  and  again.  But  we 
came  to  the  northern  point,  and 
touched  the  beach ;  there  the  prin- 
cess sprang  on  shore,  speaking  no 
word  of  farewell,  only,  pointing 
with  her  hand  where  Ulla  lay 
across  the  strait.  Then  I  turned 
the  boat's  head  for  Ulla,  and  bent 
again  to  the  oars,  while  she  watched 
from  the  shore.  But  when  the  last 
moment  came,  she  cried  after  me, 
with  her  sweet  voice — 

"  '  Stranger,  tell  me  your  name!' 
"And  I  called  it  back  aloud  to 
her, — '  Somerled  ! ' 

"And  I  saw  her  no  more." 
This  is  the  story  that  Somerled, 
the  King  of  Norway,  told  to  Nar- 
boden,  the  counsellor. 

And  Narboden  answered,  when 
he  heard  it — 

"  The  way  is  far  to  Rachray  on 
the  coasts  of  Erin  ;  and  King  Donn 
is  a  vanquished  sovereign,  with  his 
island-men  fierce  and  feeble.  What 
alliance  is  this  for  Norway,  great 
among  the  nations  ?  But  the  king 
shall  have  his  will.  Let  an  em- 
bassy be  sent  to  Rachray,  to  ask 
the  hand  of  the  Princess  Taise  in 
marriage.  It  will  be  given,  and 
the  king  shall  be  contented." 

This  then  was  resolved.  Three 
ships  were  made  ready  that  day, 
and  stored  for  the  voyage;  three 
great  nobles  of  the  Northmen  com- 
manding them.  And  early  in  the 
morning  they  hoisted  their  splendid 
speckled  sails,  and  put  to  sea. 
Day  and  night  they  sailed,  in  that 
short  summer  season,  and  were 
glad  when  they  saw  the  low  white 
cliffs  of  Rachray,  for  this  was  the 
end  of  their  voyage. 

So  they  landed  on  the  side  open 
to  the  sea,  and  went  up  to  the 
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trong  white  castle  on  the  height, 
le  Castle  of  Donn.    Here  the  king 
dved  them,  and  he  made  a  feast 
lat  night  in  their  honour ;    and 
the  Northmen  were  astonished  at 
all  they  saw.     For   the   feasting- 
hall  was  great  and  round,  and  in 
it  sat  many  warriors,    but   King 
Donn  was  the  noblest  to  look  upon 
in  the  hall.     Each  man  hung  his 
weapon  on  the  wall  over  his  own 
lead,  for  that  was  the  custom ;  but 
the  bards  had    no  weapons,   only 
their  harps.     The  chief  bard  had  a 
harp  of   gold,  and   he   swept  the 
strings    with  a    heavy  hand,   and 
sang  of  Conn  the  Hundred-Fighter, 
while  the  Northmen  listened,  for 

B;y  knew  nothing  of  Conn. 
Then,  after  the  feasting  had 
ted  long,  King  Donn  rose,  and 
:ed  his  guests  for  what  purpose 
they  came  to  Rachray  ?  And  they 
answered  promptly— 

"The  King  of  Norway  desires 
to   wed    Taise,    the    daughter    of 
Donn.     His  ships  wait  in  the  har- 
bour,  to  carry  her  over  the  sea. 
And  henceforth  her  kinsmen  shall 
welcome   in    Norway,   for   her 
ike." 

But  Donn  answered,  "  This  is  a 
lost  journey  you  have  taken.  My 
daughter  is  betrothed  to  Fearghus, 
the  son  of  Layde,  a  king  in  Dala- 
radia.  And  even  were  it  not  so, 
she  should  not  marry  the  King  of 
Norway,  for  his  country  is  too  far 
across  the  sea,  and  his  alliance 
therefore  useless.  I  desire  it  not." 
Then  the  proudest  of  the  three 
proud  Northmen  spoke,  biting  his 
beard  in  anger.  "  Shall  the  little 
sea-mew  desire  no  alliance  with  the 
falcon  of  the  cliff  1  Be  warned, 
King  Donn !  for  if  you  will  not 
send  your  daughter  with  us,  our 
king  will  come  to  take  her." 

"  And  what  will  he  do,  when  he 
las  come  ? "  asked  Donn. 
"  He  will  order  his  sea-captains 
put  their  cables  round  this  island 


of  Rachray,  and  tie  it  to  the  sterns 
of  their  ships,  and  they  will  sail 
home,  dragging  the  island  with 
them.  There  will  be  screaming 
among  the  sea-mews  that  day." 
*  At  these  words  there  were 
shouts  of  rage  from  the  warriors 
in  the  hall,  and  they  rushed  from 
their  places ;  but  Donn  shook  the 
"chain  of  silence,"  and  they  fell 
back  with  their  arms  in  their 
hands,  while  the  Northmen  smiled. 
Then  the  king  spoke  bitterly — 

"Were  it  not  for  the  blackness 
of  treachery,  and  because  you  are 
guests  in  this  hall,  you  should  die 
a  thousand  deaths  for  the  thing 
you  have  spoken.  Let  me  not 
hear  the  like  again  !  I  am  Donn, 
the  son  of  lolchar,  the  descendant 
of  Conn." 

On  this  the  Northmen,  wonder- 
ing, were  led  from  the  hall,  and 
into  a  great  sleeping  -  chamber. 
There  they  lay  that  night  on 
couches  of  sealskin,  but  slept  little. 

In  the  morning  early  they  went 
down  to  their  ships  in  the  harbour 
and  embarked ;  and  as  they  sailed 
from  the  island,  one  called  Harda 
said  to  his  brother — 

"I  will  remember  the  way  to 
Rachray,  for  soon  the  ships  of 
Norway  will  want  a  pilot  in  these 
waters." 

Now  very  shortly  after,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  at  the  palace  of 
Layde,  which  was  in  Dalaradia, 
and  desired  to  speak  with  Fearghus, 
the  son  of  Layde. 

Fearghus  was  three  days  re- 
turned from  a  raid  into  the 
country  of  his  enemies.  When 
the  messenger  was  brought  before 
him,  he  lay  on  the  grass,  weak  and 
wounded,  under  the  shade  of  an 
elder-tree,  with  its  large,  milk- 
white  blooms.  For  the  elder-tree 
cures  many  things  by  its  own  vir- 
tue ;  therefore  his  servants  had  laid 
him  there.  The  messenger  said  to 
him — 
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"  I  have  a  message,  O  Fearghus, 
son  of  Layde  !  King  Donn  desires 
that  you  will  not  lose  a  day,  but 
gather  your  men  and  your  father's 
men  and  bring  them  to  his  aid  in 
Rachray ;  for  the  King  of  Norwa*y 
demands  your  bride,  and  we  expect 
his  ships  every  hour  on  our  shores. 
Now  then,  let  it  be  seen  if  the 
children  of  Erin  can  keep  their 
own  from  strangers  !  " 

When  Fearghus  heard  this  he 
rose  up  as  lightly  as  a  deer,  and 
shouted  for  rage.  The  champions 
of  his  royal  house  came  out  from 
the  Dun  of  Layde ;  and  at  the 
news  of  the  wrong  that  threatened 
their  prince,  they  raised  the  Dord 
Fian — the  war-cry.  At  that  wild 
music  Fearghus  smiled,  feeling 
himself  avenged. 

On  the  same  day,  after  sunset, 
a  company  of  warriors  travelled 
swiftly  over  the  southern  plains  of 
Ulla  with  their  faces  to  the  north, 
and  Fearghus  was  in  the  chariob 
that  led  that  company.  Too  weak 
to  wear  his  armour,  he  kept  it  by 
his  side,  and  would  not  remove  his 
hand  from  the  broad-headed  spear ; 
but  still  he  urged  the  charioteer  to 
drive  faster,  till  the  horses'  feet 
and  the  bronze  wheels  thundered 
over  the  ground.  And  the  moon 
rose  slowly  over  the  great  shoulders 
of  Slemish  to  light  the  warriors  on 
their  way ;  and  at  last  they  came 
to  the  sea,  and  heard  the  chime  of 
breaking  waves  upon  the  beach. 
Wild  was  the  pace  they  kept  that 
night,  and  wild  was  the  morning's 
welcome  in  E/achray. 

But  the  Princess  Taise  sat  alone 
in  her  bower,  weary  at  heart.  She 
cared  nothing  for  Prince  Fearghus 
in  the  fire  of  his  pride,  and  nothing 
for  the  King  of  Norway,  who  wooed 
and  threatened.  But  she  bent  her 
head  and  sighed,  thinking  of  the 
yellow  -  haired  stranger  who  had 


come  and  gone  in  a  day  and  a 
night  —  young  and  brave  and 
gentle.  Then  she  took  in  her 
hands  the  musical  tympann,1  and 
sang  a  song  to  it,  simple  and 
unrhymed,  like  the  songs  the 
bards  sang  in  her  father's  hall, 
concerning  the  deeds  of  heroes  : — 

"Lonely  this  island,  the  home  of  the 

sea-birds — 
Rachray,    washed    by    the    wandering 

waves  ! 
What    brings    you    hitherward,    over 

strange  waters, 

Proud  sails  of  Norway  ? 

Taise    is    betrothed  to    a  champion  of 

Ulla: 
Slender  and  fierce  is  the  dark  son  of 

Layde ; 
His  hand  will  pinion   the  wings  of  a 

sea-bird — 

King  Donn's  daughter. 

Where    now    is    he    that    was  wreckt 

on  Rachray  ? 
Low   in   the    sunlight   he  slept  at  my 

feet. 
I  gave   him  his    life :    I    steered    him 

safely, 

Yellow-haired  stranger. 

Now    is    a    long    day    of    sun-bright 

hours 
As    empty    as    night    with   the   stars 

unlit  ; 
For     no    wind    blows    him    again   to 

Rachray — 

Somerled  !  Somerled  !  " 

So  she  sang  her  song,  and  wept 
for  loneliness.  But  no  one  heeded 
the  princess ;  for  all  day  long  they 
thought  only  of  the  fight  that  was 
coming  on  the  island. 

The  people  on  the  mainland  of 
Ulla  heard  of  it ;  and  they  knew 
why  Layde's  warriors  had  crossed 
the  land  by  moonlight,  from  the 
hosting  in  Dalaradia.  They  re- 
joiced, for  Donn  was  their  enemy  ; 
and  now  his  heart  must  be  sore  for 


1  Musical  instrument. 
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his  son  who  was  lost,  and  sad  for 
his  daughter  who  was  threatened, 
and  anxious  for  his  kingdom  and 
his  life.  This  thought  was  great 
contentment  to  them. 

The  nameless  man,  who  lived 
alone  on  the  Dark  Lake,  heard  of 
it ;  he  was  still  the  "  Leaf  on  the 
Water."  From  that  time  he  fished 
no  more  in  his  corrach,  nor  spent 
long  hours  gazing  into  the  black 
depths  of  those  unrippled  waters ; 
but  he  left  his  bell-shaped  hut  on 
the  island,  and  crossed  to  the  far- 
ther bank,  and  thence  to  the  grassy 
headlands  above  the  wild  cliffs  of 
Ulla;  and  here  he  wandered  un- 
ceasingly, a  strange  figure  to  see, 
wrapped  in  a  grey  robe,  with  wide, 
unhappy  eyes,  always  searching 
the  horizon.  Once  his  feet  failed, 
and  he  fell ;  and  where  he  fell  he 
lay,  without  moving,  three  hours 
long ;  and  this  is  what  he  saw. 

A  silver  sky,  and  a  long  sea-line 
with  blue  islands  scattered  upon 
it,  far  away  ;  near  at  hand,  the 
island  of  Rachray,  shaped  like  an 
arrow-head,  low  on  the  water,  with 
white  cliffs  that  gleamed ;  and 
their  gleaming  filled  the  eyes  of 
the  nameless  man  with  tears.  And 
he  watched  how  wildly  the  sea 
raced  through  the  narrow  strait 
below  him,  so  far  below  that  not 
a  whisper  came  up  from  all  the 
countless  waves.  But  over  their 
glancing  green  lay  a  broad,  still 
shadow,  the  shadow  of  the  great 
cliff  that  was  under  him ;  it  was 
black  where  it  fell  on  the  land, 

d  purple  where  it  fell  on  the 
r,  and  the  shining  gulls  flew 
it,  dipping  and  sinking. 
Now  on  the  black  face  of  that 
sheer  cliff  there  grew  a  little 
flower — a  bell  of  blue  on  a  hair- 
like  stalk,  wildly  blown  about  by 
the  wind,  but  rooted  fast  in  a 
crevice  as  wide  as  a  thread.  And 
at  last  the  sad  eyes  of  the  name- 
less man  fell  on  the  flower  where 


across 


it  waved ;  and  after  looking  long 
at  it,  a  strange  thought  passed 
into  his  mind, — a  thought  so  dar- 
ing that  he  rose  up  comforted,  and 
went  away  resolved,  never  know- 
ing that  it  had  come  to  him  from 
the  flower  so  fairy-like  and  fine. 

The  sun  went  down  behind  the 
hills,  and  the  night  wind  blew 
thin  clouds  over  the  sky.  On  the 
haunted  strand  where  the  waters 
of  the  Mairge  creep  downwards  to 
the  sea  there  was  a  silence,  and 
the  light  was  dim,  but  it  grew 
no  darker.  The  Children  of  Lir 
were  to  rest  there  that  night. 
For  these  things  happened  in  the 
days  when  the  enchanted  Swans, 
the  four  Children  of  Lir,  were 
wearing  out  three  hundred  years 
of  penance  on  the  sea  of  Moyle, 
before  they  flew  away  to  the  west. 
The  Swan-children  had  sweet  hu- 
man voices,  but  seldom  were  they 
heard  ;  and  if  any  man  heard 
them  afar,  he  knew  that  they 
boded  evil,  and  shivered  at  the 
faint  notes  that  wandered  to  him 
over  the  wild  waste  of  waters. 

There  was  but  one  spot  in  all 
Erin  where  the  Swans  might  rest 
for  a  night ;  and  this  was  the 
haunted  strand  where  the  waters 
of  the  Mairge  flowed  out  to  the 
sea — a  strand  that  no  human  foot- 
step had  ever  printed.  But  to 
that  spot  came  the  nameless  man 
from  the  Dark  Lake,  driven  by  a 
great  desire.  He  crossed  it  at 
twilight  —  softly  as  a  shadow  — 
wrapped  in  his  grey  robe ;  and 
when  he  came  to  where  the  fresh 
creeping  water  of  the  Mairge 
touched  with  a  brown  stain  the 
salt,  living  waves  of  the  Moyle, 
there  he  rested  on  the  strand,  and 
took  no  step  farther,  but  waited. 

And  on  the  hours  there  fell  a 
silence;  and -the  light  was  dim, 
but  it  grew  no  darker. 

He  knew  not  if  it  was  night 
or  morning  when  he  heard  far 
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off  a  wailing  music  on  the  waters. 
It  ceased,  and  he  looked  if  any 
white  bird-shapes  might  be  mov- 
ing there,  but  there  were  none  to 
see ;  and  the  music  rose  again, 
and  floated  nearer.  Then  his  heart 
failed ;  for  though  he  could  hear 
those  enchanted  voices,  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  no  shape  of  the 
presences  that  were  approaching. 
His  face  sank  down  between  his 
knees,  and  his  heart  beat  slow. 
The  Children  of  Lir  were  coming. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  chill  breeze 
fanned  the  sea.  Then  a  gentle 
sound  arose,  like  the  sound  of 
water  that  ripples  and  closes  round 
a  boat's  prow  or  a  bird's  broad 
breast.  At  last  the  ripple  broke  on 
the  shore,  close  to  his  feet;  and 
he  heard  the  rustle  of  feathers, 
and  the  soft  clap  of  wings ;  then  a 
silence.  It  was  the  sister-Swan, 
Fionnghuala  the  gentle  -  hearted, 
spreading  her  wings  over  her 
brothers,  before  they  slept ;  Aedh, 
the  eldest,  under  her  right  wing, 
and  Fiechra,  the  second,  under  her 
left  wing ;  but  Conn,  the  youngest, 
golden  -  haired  Conn,  under  the 
white  feathers  of  her  breast.  So 
rested  the  Children  of  Lir. 

But  the  mortal  man  who  was 
near  them  could  see  no  gleam  of 
those  strong  bird-wings ;  only  he 
felt  how,  in  uplifting,  they  win- 
nowed the  air  cold  about  his 
brows ;  and  fear  was  too  strong 
for  him,  till  he  cried  out  loud.  It 
was  the  first  time  for  long  years 
that  his  voice  had  sounded  in  his 
own  hearing ;  and  now  he  poured 
out  a  wide  lament  on  that  dim 
sea- shore,  to  the  beings  he  could 
not  see. 

"Children  of  Lir!"  he  cried. 
"  O  Fairy  Swans,  that  wander  for 
ever  on  the  wandering  waves,  lis- 
ten to  my  voice \  I  am  the  name- 


less man,  the  dweller  in  the  Dark 
Lake,  the  Leaf  on  the  Water. 
Yet  had  I  a  home,  and  a  country, 
and  the  name  of  a  prince ;  and  by 
your  counsel,  I  will  win  them 
again,  or  else  die.  For  life  is  not 
to  live,  young  and  exiled,  strong 
and  helpless. 

"  King  Donn  of  Rachray  is  my 
father ;  the  Island  of  Sea-birds  is 
my  home;  the  fairest  princess  in 
Erin  is  my  sister  Taise.  Bright 
and  unshadowed  was  the  morning 
of  my  life.  A  day  was  coming, 
when  together  King  Donn  and  I 
should  have  faced  our  foes,  and 
swept  them  from  the  coasts  of 
Ulla,  which  are  ours.  But  before 
that  dawn  there  fell  a  night,  drear 
and  deathlike  as  the  night  that 
fell  on  the  Sea  Giants,  when  first 
they  slept  in  the  Isle  of  Destiny ; 1 
a  night  of  heavy  darkness,  of 
moaning  winds,  of  voices  from  the 
hidden,  wandering  stars.  And 
the  voices  called  me,  and  dumbly 
I  followed  them  into  the  dark,  and 
the  winds  moaned  over  my  head. 
Then  instantly  I  knew  that  the 
gesa2  had  been  laid  upon  me,  and 
my  life  was  under  a  spell.  Clearly 
I  heard  the  warning;  but  if  it 
came  from  my  own  star  on  high, 
or  if  it  came  from  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  if  one  of  the  evil  Daugh- 
ters of  Air  whispered  it  in  the 
dark,  I  cannot  tell.  And  this 
was  the  warning  : — 

"That  if  I,  a  prince  of  Rachray, 
and  a  knight  of  the  Red  Branch, 
and  a  champion  of  Ulla,  should 
once  strike  a  man  to  his  slaying, 
by  day  or  by  night,  in  wrestling 
or  in  fight,  for  a  false  cause  or  a 
true,  then  woe  must  befall  the  house 
of  Donn,  and  a  stain  darker  than 
treason,  and  a  loss  dearer  than  life. 

"  Thus  was  I  left  under  gesa ; 
and  silence  laid  upon  my  lips  for  a 


1  Innisfail,  the  Isle  of  Destiny,  one  of  the  names  of  Ireland. 

2  A  mysterious  misfortune,  connected  with  each  man's  separate  destiny. 
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law.     Thus   did   I    return   to  the 
home    of    my    fathers  ;     but    no 
princely    heart    from    that   night 
beat   under    the    palace    roof    of 
Donn.     For  what  is   life,   but  to 
rule  with  the  right  hand,  and  to 
fear  no   foe?     What  was  life  to 
me,  lying  helpless  under  gesa,  and 
weaker  than  a  woman  ?     Better  to 
have  died  in  the  fight  before  Der- 
voch, before  I  knew  the  joy  of  an 
onset,  and  the  ache  of  a  wound. 
No  longer  could  I  bear  my  home, 
or  the  face  of  my  father.    I  waited 
till  the  feast-night,  when  the  war- 
riors   of    the    Red    Branch   were 
gathered  in  the  hall.     There,  be- 
fore that  noble  ring,  I  swore  that 
no  power   should    make    me    kill 
a  man :  I  took  the  name  of  lol- 
char  to  witness,  and  the  light  of  my 
own  birth-star.     Deep  was  the  si- 
lence after  that  oath ;  but  steadily 
I   looked  upon  them  all.     I  saw 
the  red  brows  of  Clarta  bent  in  a 
>wn.      I  saw  the  tears  in  Cor- 
iac's  blue  eyes.     Last  I  saw  the 
le  face  of  King  Donn,  with  grief 
id  scorn  upon  his  bearded  lips, 
ten  I  went  out  from  the  war- 
iors'  hall,  where  my  place  was  no 
•re.       I  left  the  happy  island, 
'here  the    sea-birds    make  their 
•me.     On  the  Dark  Lake,  in  the 
tnd   of  my  enemies,   I  lived  for 
•ng  years.      But  they  knew  not 
ho  I  was  ;  and  they  feared  me 
a  Druid,  and  one  of  the  lost 

"Evil  days  are   coming  on  us 
now — evil  and  glorious.     The  foe 
from  the  north  is  keener  than  a 
March  wind,  swifter  than  a  swallow 
on  the  wing.      And  the  King  of 
Norway  could  find  no  maiden  fair 
lough  in  all  his  frozen  north  :  he 
mst  send  for  Taise  on  her  island, 
sea  pearl  in  a  shell.      But  the 
iders  will  fight  before  they  lose 
jewel.      Let  the  March  wind 
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scatter  arrows  like  hail !  they  will 
melt  as  fast.  Is  the  sea-birds' 
home  a  narrow  island  1  then  a 
band  of  true  men  may  ring  it 
round,  with  spears  pointing  out- 
ward. .  .  .  And  who  will  lead 
them  on  that  day  1  Will  not 
Donn,  the  dark-faced  king,  state- 
liest among  his  warriors  1  Even 
now  I  see  him,  casting  back  the 
folds  of  his  purple  silken  bratta,1 
shaking  his  spear  with  the  golden 
rings  that  clash  out  music,  calling 
on  his  son  in  the  forgetfulness  of 
fight :  *  Stand  fast,  son  of  mine  ! 
Strong  hand  uppermost ! '  think- 
ing I  am  by  his  side,  as  when  we 
fought  at  Dervoch.  What  spell 
was  ever  woven  like  this  gesa  laid 
on  me  ?  What  exile  was  so  heavy, 
what  life  so  darkened  as  mine  1 
Give  me  an  answer,  O  Children  of 
Lir,  wiser-hearted  than  the  sons  of 
men  !  Have  you  forgotten  your 
home  in  the  palace  of  Lir,  and  the 
love  of  your  father  1  .  .  .  Once 
the  sound  of  your  voices  was  held 
as  the  cure  of  sorrow,  and  the 
healing  of  sickness,  and  the  end  of 
doubt — when  the  wise  Milesians 
gathered  and  encamped  on  Darvra's 
low  shore,  for  the  sake  of  your 
slow,  sweet,  fairy  music  in  the 
night.  Yet  again,  give  answer  to 
a  seeker  !  My  need  is  sorer  than 
theirs  :  I  have  dared  more,  I  have 
suffered  more.  Now  tell  me,  is 
there  a  charm  to  undo  this  gesa  ? 
What  is  the  woe  that  must  befall 
if  I  strike  for  Rachray  and  King 
Donn  1  What  is  the  stain  darker 
than  treason,  and  the  loss  dearer 
than  life  ?  My  words  are  ended. 
Sing  now,  Children  of  Lir  !" 

After  long  moments,  a  sound  of 
strange  singing  rose  on  Mairge's 
shore.  It  was  low,  as  the  first 
breath  of  a  storm,  clear  as  a 
throstle's  note  in  spring,  secret  as 
water  heard  running  underground, 
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sad  as  life,  strong  as  death.  Now 
it  sounded  like  the  senseless  fall 
of  waves,  now  like  the  chanting  of 
spirits  in  the  air.  To  the  name- 
less man  on  the  shore  it  was  as  a 
breath  that  upbore  him,  and  a 
weight  that  bowed  him  down.  He 
feared  no  longer,  but  only  listened. 
And  he  knew  that  this  was  not  the 
old,  sweet  fairy  music,  loved  by 
the  wise  Milesians  ;  he  knew  that 
it  was  strange  to  the  whole  earth 
and  to  the  listening  sea.  And  he 
heard  it  grow  faint  and  far,  and 
seem  to  die  upon  the  waters.  But 
when  all  had  sunk  to  silence,  he 
woke  to  life  again  in  the  dim,  grey 
morning  hour,  with  strange  words 
speaking  in  his  mind.  Like  words 
in  a  dream  they  seemed  to  him ; 
of  misty  meaning,  and  half  for- 
gotten in  waking : — 

"  One  gesa  only  never  may  be  broken. 

Spells  slowly  woven,  slowly  are  out- 
worn. 

Death  to  the  dying  !  Heed  the  thing 
spoken. 

Follow  love's  leading.  The  hour  comes 
at  dawn." 

The  Children  of  Lir  were  gone. 
If  it  was  indeed  their  voices  he 
had  heard,  or  if  he  had  dreamt  a 
dream  on  the  haunted  strand,  he 
knew  not  yet.  But  slowly  as  he 
rose  to  turn  his  face  homewards, 
he  saw  lying  by  the  water-side  a 
smooth,  silver  feather,  and  he 
stooped  to  lift  it.  But  even  as 
his  hand  closed,  it  melted  away 
under  his  eyes.  And  the  same 
moment  he  heard  the  waves  fall 
again,  and  the  wind  rise  again ; 
and  the  hour  of  spells  was  past, 
and  he  returned  to  his  own  dwelling 
on  the  Dark  Lake. 

Then  all  that  day  the  nameless 
man  followed  with  his  eyes  the 
bright  sun's  path  through  heaven, 
yearning  for  the  day  to  close. 
He  watched  till  the  long  bright 
arrows  of  light  shot  upward  and 


sank  behind  the  ridge  of  Onoclayde, 
the  broad  hill  to  the  west ;  and 
then  till  the  hill  grew  dark  and 
huge  against  the  sky,  and  then  till 
the  first  star  trembled  above  it. 
And  his  heart  shook  with  the 
trembling  star,  till  he  rose  and 
said — 

"  I  will  see  the  next  day  die 
from  the  cliffs  of  Rachray,  if  it  be 
the  last  I  see  for  ever." 

So,  happy  at  heart,  he  stepped 
into  the  corrach,  that  floated  light- 
ly on  its  own  light  shadow  under 
the  edge  of  the  island,  and  he 
rowed  it  over  the  Dark  Lake  to 
the  farther  shore;  and  lifting  it 
on  his  shoulders,  he  carried  it  to 
the  verge  of  the  steep,  black  cliffs 
of  Ulla.  There  he  began  the  de- 
scent, climbing  lightly  over  the 
side  and  warily  downwards,  by  a 
way  he  knew,  perilous  yet  pos- 
sible. There  seemed  no  way  at 
all  to  other  eyes;  no  rock-rooted 
bush  to  hold  by,  no  swinging  ivy 
to  clasp,  only  the  black  naked 
face  of  rock ;  yet  his  feet  found 
their  way  onwards,  and  he  stopped 
but  once.  It  was  when  the  blue 
rock  -  doves,  scared  from  their 
night-shelter  in  a  rent  of  the  cliff, 
wheeled  out  in  thick  confusion, 
and  a  hundred  soft  wings  beat 
about  his  face,  and  blinded  him. 
But  he  went  on,  till  the  rustling 
air  was  still  again  over  his  head, 
and  the  blue  doves  flew  back  to 
their  rest.  It  was  a  long  hour's 
toil.  When  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  great  cliff,  and  looked  down, 
there  was  one  star  in  the  sky : 
when  he  stood  at  the  foot,  and 
looked  up  the  black  wall,  and  be- 
yond, there  were  many.  But  the 
time  was  short,  and  the  waves 
were  loud  on  the  beach,  to  re- 
mind him.  Still  breathing  hard 
and  quick,  he  carried  the  corrach 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 

It   was    too   dark     to     see   the 
white  cliffs  of  Rachray,  when  he 
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mshed  from  the  shore.     Only  one 
>right  light  streamed    across  the 
ives.     It  came  from    the   great 
inquet-hall  in  the  dun  of  King 
mn,  his  father.     He    fixed    his 
s  on  it,   until  the  waves  rose 
he    drove    along   farther   from 
lore,  and  ran  in  ridges  mounting 
id  falling,  and  hiding  the  light 
>m  his  eyes.     They  rocked   the 
iil   little  corrach,  and   tossed  it 
mi    one    to    another.       Such   a 
it  had  never  put  out  on  those 
raters,  so  small,  and  round,  and 
light,    to   ride   the  wild  waves  of 
Struth-na-Moyle.    The  waves  were 
doubt  if  to  play  with  it,  or  to 
>wn  it.      Sometimes  they  spun 
madly  round,  as  the  wind  spins 
leaf;  but  the  man   who  sat  in 
corrach  watched  for  the  light 
Eachray  with  calm  eyes,   and 
>wed  steadily.     Then  the  waves 
jw  wilder ;  they  foamed  in  the 
rk,  and  the  wind  rose.     Night 
thick.       He   lost   the   light : 
id  in  his  ears  sounded  the  sing- 
ig  of  the  Swans,  the  wail  of  the 
tildren  of  Lir. 

In   the   great     hall   where   the 
ht   shone   there     was     a   feast, 
was  the  hall  where  King  Donn 
"  received  the  messengers  from 
Forway;    and  now  again    he    sat 
>n  the  dais,  but  Fearghus,  son 
Layde,   sat   beside  him.     And 
iree  times  as  many  warriors  filled 
le  hall,  and  hung  their  weapons 
the  smooth  white  walls ;  while 
drank  deep  draughts  out  of 
bwisted  horns  with  lips  of   gold, 
pledging  each  other,  in  fair  faith 
and  laughter.     In  the   pauses   of 
the   feast,   the   bards   sang   aloud 
to  their  harps,  as  they  had  sung 
to  the  nobles    of   Norway.      But 
whereas  on  that  night  when   all 
was   peace  they  had  chanted  the 
battles  of  Conn  and  the  deeds  of 
the  Clanna  Rury,  now  when  the 
foe   was    forward     and    the    fight 


was  near,  they  sang  instead  of 
Joy  and  Beauty,  of  Tirnanoge, 
the  land  of  the  Ever  Young;  of 
Angus,  great  son  of  the  Dagda,  the 
bright-faced  god,  whose  songs  take 
wing  like  birds,  and  his  arrows 
are  burning  kisses.  And  even  as 
the  bards  sang,  there  entered  one 
breathless,  a  watcher  from  the 
northern  heights ;  and  he  stood 
and  cried  from  the  centre  of  the 
hall— 

"  The  Northmen  are  here,  King 
Donn !  I  have  seen  the  lights  of 
their  ships.  Come  down,  and  meet 
them  by  the  sea  ! " 

Then  hushed  was  the  music,  but 
loud  was  the  tumult,  as  each  man 
sprang  to  seize  his  weapon  from 
its  place,  and  to  take  his  stand 
in  the  order  of  the  Red  Branch. 
King  Donn  stood  up  and  listened, 
and  the  sound  of  his  warriors'  feet 
on  the  floor  was  like  the  rush  of 
dry  leaves  whirled  by  a  wind,  and 
his  heart  was  glad, — till  his  eyes 
fell  on  a  sword,  a  spear,  and  a 
lance  left  hanging  alone  upon  the 
wall,  the  weapons  of  the  prince 
who  was  lost;  and  his  heart  was 
sorrowful.  And  the  warriors  who 
stood  ready,  waiting  for  his  word, 
"  To  the  sea  !  "  heard  him  cry  out 
instead,  with  a  tender  voice,  "  My 
son  !  "  But  the  white-haired  bard, 
he  who  sang  of  Angus  Oge,  smote 
upon  his  harp  to  drown  the  word. 
He  struck  out  mighty  chords  from 
the  golden  strings,  and  the  sound 
of  them  circled  wide.  They  were 
notes  the  warriors  knew  —  the 
notes  of  the  Dord  Fian !  And 
when  the  Red  Branch  heard  it, 
they  raised  their  war-song,  and  no 
man  could  have  held  them,  and  no 
fiend.  Out  of  the  hall  they  dashed, 
out  into  the  night,  down  to  the 
sea,  shouting  the  Dord  Fian,  close 
in  their  order,  wild  for  the  fight. 

Then  sighed  the  Princess  Taise, 
and  shuddered,  in  her  darkened 
bower  above,  as  she  heard  the 
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rush  of  feet  past  the  wall,  and  the 
scream  of  the  Dord  Fiari  rose  and 
passed  in  the  dark,  swifter  than 
the  scream  of  a  night-bird  against 
the  storm  that  carries  him  by. 
And  she  bowed  her  head  low,  and 
mourned  in  silence,  woman-like, 
for  the  men  who  were  yet  un- 
hurt, saying  in  her  heart — 

"I  am  the  cause  that  takes 
them  to  their  death,  so  many 
noble  knights.  O  flower  of  the 
Red  Branch  and  friends !  .  .  . 
Now  who  will  guard  the  head  of 
my  father,  seeing  he  has  no  son  ? " 

But  the  men  on  the  shore  thought 
not  of  Taise ;  they  had  forgotten 
women's  faces. 

The  ships  of  the  Northmen  drew 
into  the  harbour ;  their  oars  dashed 
in  time  and  stopped  together.  The 
Northmen  crowded  to  the  side,  and 
some  plunged  into  the  water ;  but 
still  the  islanders  waited.  For 
King  Donn's  command  was — 

"  Let  them  land  all  who  will, 
and  hinder  not !  for  none  shall 
leave  the  shore  again.  And  the 
ships  we  may  take  when  their 
crews  are  dead." 

But  he  knew  not  the  men  when 
he  said  this  ;  and  he  erred  through 
pride.  Mighty  were  these  North- 
men—  wolves  of  the  sea;  and 
Somerled,  their  king,  was  with 
them,  their  beloved.  Fair  of  face 
were  they,  and  fierce  of  hand ; 
strong  -  limbed,  tireless,  silent  in 
their  onset.  Silent  now  they 
waded  to  the  shore,  and  stood, 
waiting  their  fellows,  hearkening 
the  Dord  Fian.  Only  one  said 
softly — 

"  Sweet  music !  but  we  must 
still  it." 

And  another,  ill  content,  "The 
night  is  over-dark  for  fighting." 

But  the  dark  of  the  night  was 
broken  by  a  sudden  light,  as  the 


Red  Branch  hurled  their  darts  ; 
and  they  quivered  together  in  a 
line,  such  as  the  crooked  white 
lightning  makes  in  heaven  ;  and 
the  crash  of  the  thunder  followed 
true,  as  the  Northmen  sprang,  and 
felt  their  foes.  So  began  the 
fight. 

Now  the  rest  of  that  fight  was 
told  for  many  a  year  in  Rachray 
and  in  Ulla,  as  Diarmid  the  bard 
sang  it  in  his  rough  rhymes.  He 
sang  how 

"  Bonn,  the  King  of  Rachray,  rallied 

the  Red  Branch. 

Son  of  lolchar  !  sore  was  thy  strait : 
Then,    when   the   sea -wolves,    leaving 

their  north  land, 
Followed    the    Swift -Sailer,    Somerled 

Buoidhe.1 
Dark  was  the  battle  night ;  dumb  was 

the  onset : 
Waved  on  the  water  the  shadows  of 

ships. 
Lightly  they  leapt  on  us,  heavily  strove 

with  us ; 
Lightly  they  landed  there,  heavily  fell. 


Hear,  Clanna  Rury  ! 

And  hear,  Clanna  Rury  ! 

Dropping  the  dart  that  drove,  lift  the 

long  spear  : 
Keeping  the  length  of  the  long  spear 

to  sunder  you. 
Wrathful,   be  wary  yet !     Hold  them 

away  ! 
Who  saw  the  brown  hawk  that  plunged, 

after  hovering, 
Halt  on  the  rush,  with  the  wind  in  his 

wings  ? 
Who,  in  Glen  Ariff,  the  gold-gleaming 

torrent 
Pause  at  the  leaping  place,  loud  Ess- 

na-Crub  ?  2— 
Fiercer  than  hawks  are  the  champions 

of  Ulla, 

Wilder  than  waters  let  loose  on  a  foe ; 
Husht  is  the  Dord  Fian :   their  hands 

are  the  heavier, 
Dealing  with  death  in  the   hollow  of 

night. 


1  Pronounced  "Boy" — yellow-haired. 

2  The  waterfall — pronounced  "  Ess-na-Croo." 
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[ear   how  the   rings    on   their   spears 

that  are  shaken 

ish  up  and  clown  with  a  musical  din  ! 
Spent  are  the  arrows  that  whistled  in 

speeding ; 
Hows  of  the  battle-axe  follow  and  fall, 
"ormac     I     saw,    and     the     sons     of 
O'Baskin  ;— 

the    blue-eyed    was    fire-eyed 
then  ; — 
'helim  and  Luath,  and  Laughlin  the 

Irla, 
3h  took  a  life  there  :  but  three  left 

their  own. 
Lsk  not  of  Gaul,  or  the  sons  of  Mac- 

Morna ; 
jk  not  to  gaze  on  the  fair  brow  of 

Rone  ! 
lower  of  the  Red  Branch,  young  and 

hot-hearted, 
if e  to  your  names ;  for  ye  lie  by  the  sea  ! 

:k  was  the  battle  night;  dumb  was 
the  onset : 

on  the  water  the  shadows  of 
ships. 

mierled's  seamen,  Bonn  and  the  Red 
Branch. 

ly  they  strove  there    .    .    .    drear 
was  the  dawn." 

And  this  was  how  the  fight  on 
jhray  shore  came  lastly  to  an 
And  it  shall  not  be  told  in 
le  words  of  Diarmid,  the   chief 
;   for  he  knew  not  all  that 
rfell,  or  if  he  knew,  he  told  not 
but  he  sang  as    though   the 
Hanna  Rury  had  driven  the  North- 
len  clean  back  into  the  sea. 
Now  it  was   Fearghus,   son    of 
le,  the  betrothed  of  Taise,  who 
ight  the  fight  to  an  end.     Joy- 
was  he  in  the  first  hour  of  the 
mtest   when    his    eyes    fell    on 
Jomerled,  the  king;  and  he  knew 
lim  for  Somerled,  because  he  was 
Her  by  the  height  of  his  golden 
than  any  of  the  tall  North- 
men.    And  Fearghus  would  have 
slain  him  even  there  if  he  could, 
that  no  other  hand   might  touch 
him  ;  but  the  press  of  men  was 
too  thick  between  them,  and  in  a 
moment  that   tall  head  was   lost 
from   sight   in  the  darkness   and 


confusion.  So  Fearghus  went 
raging  through  the  host,  seeking 
him.  Truly  that  was  a  gallant* 
prince,  but  cruel-hearted  ;  and  bit- 
ter was  the  edge  of  his  sword  to 
meet.  Of  all  the  Clanna  E-ury 
on  that  night,  the  Northmen  noted 
him  chiefly ;  and  when  they  told 
of  the  fight  in  after -days,  not 
knowing  his  name,  they  called  him 
the  "Otter,"  for  they  had  marked 
the  white  teeth  gleam  across  his 
dark  face  when  he  turned  to  strike. 
And  for  a  time  he  seemed  even 
careless  of  his  life,  as  he  searched 
for  one  face  among  his  foes ;  yet 
not  so,  for  Hamill  and  Bras,  his 
two  foster-brothers,  kept  by  him 
step  for  step,  and  either  would 
have  guarded  the  prince's  head 
with  his  own. 

So  the  night  wore  on,  and  the 
fighting  ceased  not. 

At  last  Fearghus  met  Somerled. 
For,  as  he  was  pressing  on,  a  cer- 
tain Northman  barred  his  way 
with  a  spear ;  no  noble  was  he, 
but  a  humble  fighting  man.  Then 
the  prince,  enraged,  thrust  at  him 
twice,  quicker  than  a  swallow 
darts  at  a  summer  fly ;  and  a 
chance  arrow  that  whizzed  from 
behind  would  have  pierced  his 
brain,  but  for  a  king's  shield  flung 
suddenly  before  his  face,  and  the 
arm  of  Somerled  stretched  on 
his  side.  It  was  too  late,  for 
Fearghus's  point  had  pierced  the 
Northman's  breast  :  with  head 
turned,  he  smiled  at  his  king  and 
died.  Then  Fearghus,  looking  up, 
saw  that  it  was  Somerled,  and  he 
gave  a  bitter  cry  of  hate ;  and  in- 
stantly they  turned  their  swords 
against  each  other,  and  fought 
singly,  silently,  hand  to  hand. 
Somerled  the  king,  who  knew  not 
that  this  was  Fearghus,  the  be- 
trothed of  Taise,  wondered  at  the 
hate  he  felt  rising  within  himself 
for  this  dark-faced  knight ;  and 
also  at  the  slender  fierceness  of  his 
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foe,  and  the  quickness  of  his  hands, 
for  he  used  them  equally,  the  left 
as  the  right,  and  he  used  no  shield. 
Slowly  they  drew  a  little  nearer 
together;  their  feet  grinding  the 
stones  of  the  shingle,  which  gave 
but  a  loose  and  uncertain  footing  ; 
and  this  was  the  worse  for  Somer- 
led, he  being  tall  and  heavy. 
Therefore  he  sought  to  make  a 
speedy  end ;  and  lifting  the  battle- 
axe  with  his  right  hand  on  high, 
he  swung  it  mightily  downwards, 
aiming  at  Fearghus.  But  Fearghus 
stepped  lightly  aside,  and  before 
the  king  could  recover  from  that 
heavy  stroke  voided,  he  drove  one 
slender  dart  under  his  arm,  and 
himself  sprang  bodily  upon  Somer- 
led, clinging  at  his  throat,  and 
striving  to  throw  him  to  the 
ground.  Thus,  for  a  breathing 
space,  their  arms  were  round  each 
other,  twined  in  the  clasp  which 
is  tighter  than  love's  —  and  the 
yellow  mane  of  the  Northman 
mingled  with  the  Celt's  black 
hair,  and  Somerled  felt  the  breath 
of  Fearghus  on  his  neck.  Then 
he  shook  himself,  to  awake  from 
that  piercing  faintness ;  with  the 
might  of  a  hero  he  freed  his  right 
arm,  and  caught  Fearghus  by  the 
hair,  plucked  him  loose,  as  one 
would  pluck  a  serpent  that  had 
coiled  about  his  breast,  and  flung 
him  backwards  to  the  ground 
heavily.  Then  he  uttered  a  deep 
sigh,  and  fell.  At  that  the  North- 
men groaned  aloud,  the  fierce  and 
silent  Northmen,  when  they  saw 
King  Somerled  fall ;  and  they 
rushed  together,  closing  round 
him,  and  some  lifted  him  gently 
in  their  arms. 

Instantly  the  voice  of  Wulf,  the 
king's    cousin,   and  his  second  in 
command,  shouted  clearly — 
•    "  Back   to   your    ships  !      And 
carry  the  king  !  " 


On  this  they  began  to  draw  back 
steadily  towards  the  sea.  And 
King  Bonn,  seeing  their  intent, 
gave  command  to  cut  them  off. 
So  his  warriors  closed  in  their  turn 
round  the  Northmen,  drawing  back 
and  rushing  on,  once  and  again ; 
and  in  this  retreat  the  fighting 
was  heavier  than  in  all  the  night's 
advance  and  check.  But  yet  the 
Northmen  kept  a  steady  front,  and 
forbore  to  charge  :  their  order  was 
square,  and  they  fought,  facing 
four  ways  at  once,  round  the  king's 
guard  in  the  centre.  Thus  they 
reached  the  sea ;  and  when  the 
cool  waves  touched  their  feet, 
they  sprang  apart,  and  rushed  each 
to  his  ship,  and  his  fellows  that 
were  in  it.  With  the  speed  of 
wind  they  hoisted  sail,  and  the 
ships  scattered  and  sped  over  the 
sea  like  birds  let  loose  into  the  air, 
till  none  were  left.  So  ended  the 
fight  on  Rachray  shore. 

When  the  next  dawn  broke, 
there  rested  deep  silence  on  the 
strong,  white  castle  of  King  Donn 
upon  the  cliff.  The  warriors  had 
gone  to  their  rest,  save  those  who 
watched.  They  all  had  drunk  to 
the  dead ;  but  none  slept  less 
soundly  because  others  would 
wake  no  more.  They  were  weary ; 
and  they  turned  to  their  rest. 

Fearghus,  the  son  of  Layde, 
stood  in  the  courtyard  where  the 
sun  was  shining;  and  looked  on 
his  foster-brothers  as  they  lay  and 
slept  side  by  side,  each  with  his 
head  on  his  shield. 

Then  he  turned,  and  took  his 
way  past  the  square  dun,  towards 
the  women's  greenan.1  He  entered 
the  bower  of  Princess  Taise,  and 
bowed  low  before  her,  silently. 
The  princess  sat  pale  and  sorrow- 
ful ;  for  already  the  names  had 
been  told  her  of  those  knights  who 


1  The  women's  dwelling. 
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fallen,  and  she  mourned  for 
them  with  tears.     Now  Fearghus, 
who  stood  before  her,  mourned  for 
none ;     but    he     loved     the    fair 
daughter  of  Donn,  and  to  save  her 
tears  from  falling  he  would  have 
lain  as  many  more.     This  is  the 
lanner  of   men.      And  he  knew 
rot  what  words  to  speak,  but  was 
lumb. 

"What  brings   you    to   me,    O 
i'earghus?"     said     the     princess. 
"Is  there  yet  more  to  tell?" 

I  bring  you  a  token,  white 
)ird  !"  said  the  prince.  "I  fought 
with  the  king  who  came  seeking 
iy  bride.  No  words  can  he  greet 
ler  with,  yet.  Therefore  have  I 
iken  this  token  of  him  instead, 
here  !  the  golden  brooch  that 
st  night  was  on  his  shoulder. 
rith  these  hands  I  tore  it  away. 
Tow  take  a  token  from  the  King 
Norway,  fair  Taise,  and  wear  it 
>r  Fearghus  !  "  So  he  spoke  and 
tughed. 

The  princess  stretched  out  her 
id,  and  took  the  golden  token, 
nothing  caring.     But  as  soon  as 
le  had  touched  and  looked  upon 
her   face  changed   from  white 
red,  and  the  tears  were  dried 
her  eyes,  and   she  sat  still  as 
stone.     This  was  the  fashion  of 
le  brooch  :  it  was  like  the  roots 
a  tree,  with  a  serpent  twined 
long   them.     Now   Taise   knew 
j  that  the  tree  was  the  Ash-tree 
the    world,    Igdrasil,    and   the 
mt  the  wise  Midgard   Snake 
iving  in  the  roots  of  it.     But  well 
re  knew  the  brooch,  none  the  less ; 
>r  her  eyes  had  seen  it  on  the 
loulder   of   that    stranger  whose 
Fe   she  had    saved  in   her  boat, 
fair -haired    stranger,    never 
>rgotten. 

"O  Fearghus,"  she  spoke  soft- 
>,  "what  name  has  the  King  of 
Norway  ? " 

And  Fearghus  answered,  "His 
name  is — Somerled." 


"Tell  me,"  said  the  princess, 
"was  he  noble  in  presence  1  was 
he  fair,  or  dark?" 

"  He  was  fair,"  said  the  son  of 
Layde,  "and  long-haired.  Like 
Donn  of  Rachray  among  the 
Knights  of  the  Red  Branch,  he 
was  taller  by  the  head  than  any  of 
his  Northmen." 

"  Will  he  die  1 "  asked  the  prin- 
cess ;  and  both  her  white  hands 
were  tight-clenched  over  the  golden 
brooch. 

"I  know  not,"  said  Fearghus. 
"But  if  he  lives,  I  will  find  him 
again."  The  eyes  of  Layde's  son 
were  dark  and  burning,  and  his 
face  was  pale. 

"  It  may  be  the  Northmen  are 
steering  their  ships  already  for 
home,  to  take  their  wounded  king 
to  safety,"  said  the  princess,  speak- 
ing low. 

Fearghus  pointed.  And  she 
looked  through  a  window  in  the 
wall  where  he  pointed,  and  saw 
over  leagues  of  blue  sea  a  dark 
line  of  battle-ships  that  rested  far 
off,  with  sails  close-reefed. 

"They  have  not  gone,"  said 
Fearghus.  "Their  king  may 
happily  be  dead  by  this;  but  we 
shall  fight  them  again." 

The  Princess  Taise  turned  and 
looked  on  him.  Little  before  had 
she  loved  Fearghus,  the  son  of 
Layde ;  but  now  she  hated  him, 
and  rash  were  the  words  she 
spoke. 

"  Fair  and  noble,"  she  cried,  "  is 
better  than  dark  and  cruel !  The 
good  live  long.  If  Somerled  fights 
with  you  again,  the  end  may  be 
different.  And  now  that  I  look 
on  you,  0  Fearghus,  it  seems  to 
me  I  miss  the  golden  royal  apple 
that  hung  on  the  neck  of  your 
bratta  !  Has  Somerled  taken  that 
of  you  for  a  token?  Oh  for  a 
messenger,  that  I  might  send  to 
him  !  "  and  her  face  grew  strange 
and  bright. 
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But  the  prince  felt  with  his 
hand ;  the  golden  apple  was  gone. 
Then  Fearghus  saw  that  he  was 
despised,  and  the  fire  in  his  heart 
grew  cold.  He  took  up  the 
weapon  he  had  laid  down,  and 
went  his  way,  back  to  the  soldiers' 
quarter.  But  he  stumbled  at  the 
step  as  he  went  down  into  the 
courtyard,  and  stood  still,  with 
blinded  eyes,  a  moment  in  the 
sunshine.  He  thought,  "I  am 
wounded  :  yet  she  asked  nothing 
of  that."  Then  he  passed  again 
by  the  place  where  his  foster- 
brothers  lay  sleeping ;  and  they 
had  not  moved  in  their  sleep,  so 
short  was  the  time  he  had  been 
away.  Yet  in  that  short  space, 
his  heart  was  changed  towards  the 
princess  whose  beautiful  eyes  had 
scorned  him. 

And  Taise  in  her  bower  forgot 
that  Fearghus  had  either  come  or 
gone.  For  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
no  others  were  living  in  the  world 
save  herself  and  Somerled.  She 
stood  as  still  as  the  grey  statue- 
bird  that  watches  the  moonlight 
on  a  rock  at  night.  Her  hand 
yet  clasped  the  golden  brooch,  and 
her  eyes  rested  on  it ;  and  what 
they  saw  was  not  the  world's  Ash- 
tree,  but  the  face  of  strong-armed 
Somerled,  swaying  backward  as  he 
bent  to  the  oars  one  early  morning ; 
and  what  she  heard  was  the  water 
washing  back  before  the  prow  of 
that  boat,  and  one  cry  that  a  gull 
gave,  sweeping  past.  .  .  . 

He  was  the  King  of  Norway 
then  !  the  wanderer  whom  she  had 
found,  and  called  him  in  her  heart, 
"  Somerled  the  stranger."  It  was 
Somerled  who  had  come  with  the 
ships  and  the  Northmen,  to  win 
her  for  a  wife ;  and  King  Donn 
and  the  Red  Branch  had  shed  their 
blood  to  hold  her  safe,  from  him. 
Then  she  remembered  that  Fear- 
ghus had  wounded  him,  and 
trembled;  but  she  lifted  up  her 


face  again,  and  thought,  "  He  will 
not  die.  I  could  not  be  so  glad  at 
heart,  if  he  were  going  to  die  !  " 
Last  of  all,  she  looked  through 
the  narrow  window,  and  saw  again 
across  the  leagues  of  blue  sea  the 
dark  ships  of  the  Northmen  lying 
still  in  the  sunlight.  Then  she 
fell  on  her  knees,  and  her  white 
arms  were  stretched  out  in  longing, 
and  she  cried  aloud  in  her  own 
tongue — 

OCH  SOMERLED  AS  TOR,  SINBHAL 
GO  CHUN i 

[0  Somerled  my  love,  come  to  me  ! "] 

But  a  vain  thing  it  is  to  cry  on 
one  that  hears  not,  and  to  stretch 
the  hands  to  one  that  cannot  reach 
them.  For  with  these  things  so, 
there  is  no  help  save  in  counsel. 
Wherefore  the  Princess  Taise, 
being  wise  -  hearted,  though  a 
woman,  ceased  from  words,  and 
took  counsel  with  herself.  And 
thus  she  thought : — 

"  They  will  fight  again  for  me, 
said  Fearghus,  the  Northmen  and 
the  Red  Branch,  unless  I  may 
prevent  it.  And  if  I  wait  till 
Somerled  should  win  me,  Donn, 
my  father,  must  be  slain  or  else 
taken  captive — he,  the  noble  king  ! 
But  if  the  Red  Branch  should  drive 
the  Northmen  back  to  sea,  and  hold 
me  safe  at  home,  King  Donn  will 
surely  wed  me  to  Fearghus,  son  of 
Layde,  whom  my  soul  hates.  And 
this  shall  not  be.  ...  I  will  leave 
them  all,  the  loved  and  the  hated, 
and  go  to  Somerled,  my  king.  I 
will  go  to-night." 

Having  resolved  thus,  she  wept, 
but  faltered  not,  and  set  her  mind 
to  search  for  one  to  help  her  in 
this  strait. 

"  I  will  ask  none  in  this  castle," 
she  thought ;  "  for  that  were  to 
lead  some  faithful  one  to  betray 
King  Donn  unknowing.  And 
none  of  the  noble  knights,  for 
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at   were    useless  :    some    would 
ie   for   me,    who   would   not    do 
iy  bidding.      But  is   there  none 
ho      can      serve     and      be     se- 
t  ?      One,   I   know :    Esru    the 
Fisher." 

Thereon  she  sent  a  messenger 
to  bid  Esru  the  Fisher  come  be- 
fore her. 

Now,  of  all  that  lived  in  Rach- 
ray,  the  poorest  man  was  he,  and 
called  Esru  the  Silent  because 
his  words  were  few.  '  In  the 
music  of  a  pipe  he  was  more 
skilled  than  in  speech,  and  his 
custom  was  to  pipe  as  he  fished, 
holding  the  line  between  his  knees. 
It  was  thus  the  messenger  found 
im. 

Esru  the  Silent  waited  not  to 
,ul   in    his    line,    but    wound    it 
»nce  and  twice  round  a  stone,  and 
laid   his   pipe   on    the    rock,    and 
ent. 

When  he  stood  before  the  fair 
princess,4n  his  brown  fisher's  coat, 
with  his  stained  hands,  she  rose  to 

t  him,  saying — 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Fisher, 
use  I  desire  a  service  of  you. 
d  if  you  grant  it  me,  you  may 
pent;  and  if  you  grant  it  not, 
will  be  the  better  for  yourself, 
ut  if  you  would  serve  me,  stay 
d  hear;  and  if  not,  go.     Take 
ree  moments  to  consider." 
The  moments  passed  ;  and  Esru 
.yed.     Then  the  princess  said — 
"  This  is  the  service  I  ask.    That 
u  wake  to-night,  and  row  your 
it  to  the  mouth  of  the  eastern 
ve   below   the   cliff:    moor   her 
lightly  and  fast  to  the  iron  ring 
the  smooth  rock-face,  and  leave 
oars  in   her.      Then    depart ! 
d    never    seek    to    know   who 
ws  the  boat  away,  neither  linger 
all  on  the  shore;  but  take  the 
th  that  winds  below  this  height, 
and  when  you  pass  beneath   the 


castle  walls,  blow  softly  on  your 
pipe,  that  I  may  hear  from  this 
window ;  and  let  the  song  that  I 
hear  be,  '  The  Love  of  Grania  and 
Dermat.'  For  this  will  I  listen 
in  the  silent  hour  between  the 
dark  and  the  dawning ;  and  hear- 
ing it,  will  know  that  all  is  done. 
Tell  me,  shall  I  have  this  ser- 
vice at  the  hands  of  Esru  the 
Fisher?" 

The  Silent  Fisher  bent  his  head, 
signed  with  his  hand,  and  turned 
about  to  go. 

"  But  wait  !  "  cried  the  princess, 
"  for  I  want  to  give  you  some- 
thing." 

But  the  face  of  the  Fisher  grew 
suddenly  dark,  and  his  heavy  brows 
bent  beneath  a  tangled  glib,1  till 
his  eyes  shone  from  under  like  a 
dog's  that  is  angry.  While  she, 
heeding  nothing,  went  and  sought 
for  the  musical  tympann,  to  which 
all  her  songs  were  sung  of  old, 
and  laid  it  in  his  hands ;  and  she 
loosened  a  chain  from  her  hair, 
and  threw  it  round  his  neck  ;  and 
last,  she  touched  his  brown  hand 
with  her  own,  and  said — 

"The  thanks  of  Taise  to  Esru 
the  Fisher!" 

Now  that  chain  was  made  only 
of  little  shells,  the  yellow  and  the 
pearly,  that  lie  in  hundreds  on  the 
shores  of  Rachray.  So  the  lips  of 
the  Silent  Fisher  smiled,  and  he 
spoke  at  last,  and  said — 

"If  you  had  given  me  gold, 
Princess  Taise,  I  should  have  gone 
from  here,  and  betrayed  you  within 
this  hour.  But  now — sweeter  than 
all  music  will  your  memory  be  to 
me!" 

So  he  went  his  way.  And  the 
princess,  left  alone,  sighed  to  her- 
self. 

But  many  were  the  burdened 
hearts  in  Rachray  that  day.  For 
King  Donn  sat  with  the  oldest  of 
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his  knights,  and  held  a  council  of 
war ;  and  the  doors  were  shut  fast 
upon  them,  that  none  might  enter. 

The  young  knights  of  the  Red 
Branch  piled  a  cairn  of  stones  over 
their  brothers  that  were  slain  in 
the  fight.  The  cairn  grew  higher 
and  higher  on  the  shore ;  and  each 
living  knight,  as  he  laid  a  stone 
to  it,  said  the  name  of  a  dead 
knight  lying  below.  For  thus  brave 
men  remember  the  dead. 

Esru  the  Fisher  sat  alone  on  his 
rock,  and  he  watched  the  piling  of 
the  cairn  from  afar,  for  his  place 
was  not  with  noble  knights.  He 
thought  within  himself,  happy  are 
they  that  rest  beneath  it !  and 
turned  his  head  away.  He  took 
the  pipe  which  lay  beside  him,  and 
blew  the  song  called  "The  Love  of 
Grania  and  Dermat."  Then  said 
he,  "  Taise  the  Sea-bird  is  fairer 
than  fair  Grania,  who  left  all  for 
the  love  of  Dermat."  And  the 
Fisher  felt  her  eyes  upon  him  in 
that  lonely  place,  her  eyes  that 
shone  like  twin  stars  in  a  night  of 
frost,  till  music  rose,  and  blinded 
their  light  in  his  brain,  and  a  new 
song  came  instead.  He  blew  it 
aloud  to  the  rolling  sea,  while  the 
sky  gates  opened  in  the  west,  and 
a  golden  sunset  passed  through 
them,  and  was  lost ;  but  the  song 
the  Fisher  blew  on  his  pipe  is  called 
"Taise  the  Sea-bird  "  to  this  day. 

The  dusk  was  evening,  and  the 
evening  was  night.  From  the 
highest  window  in  the  highest  wall 
of  Donn's  white  castle,  the  ships 
of  the  Northmen  could  no  longer 
be  seen,  only  a  line  of  yellow  lights 
that  moved  a  little  on  the  water 
to  and  fro  ;  for  each  ship  kindled 
a  light,  that  none  might  fall  foul 
of  the  others  in  the  dark.  Princess 
Taise  watched  the  lights  from  her 
window,  and  marked  where  they 
lay,  and  how  the  stars  lay  above 
them  ;  for  she  thought,  "  The  ship- 
lights  are  too  low  to  be  seen  on 


the  water.  I  must  steer  by  the 
stars." 

Then  she  remembered  how  King 
Donn  had  taught  her  the  stars  on 
summer  nights,  when  they  went 
fishing  to  sea  for  sport.  And  the 
thought  was  sorrow  now,  because 
she  could  see  him  no  more,  and  she 
mourned,  wondering,  "0  Donn,  my 
father !  wherefore  would  you  wed 
me  to  Fearghus,  that  I  hated  1 " 

Yet  the  council  of  war  that  day 
held,  and  the  cairn  that  was  raised 
on  the  shore,  came  to  her  mind, 
and  she  thought — 

"  Now  there  will  be  no  more 
fighting,  nor  brave  knights  slain 
for  the  hand  of  Taise.  It  is  well 
that  I  go  for  ever." 

Yet  because  this  Taise  was  wont 
to  speak  truth  with  herself,  she 
said  at  the  end — 

"  But  not  for  pity  of  their  lives 
do  I  go.  Ah,  not  for  pity  of  these 
— but  for  the  love  of  my  beloved  !" 

So,  in  the  silent  hour  between 
the  dark  and  the  dawning,  she 
listened  at  her  narrow  window; 
and  the  whispering  of  the  sea  was 
low,  and  the  breeze  that  blew  was 
soundless  ;  but  it  carried  the  notes 
of  a  fisher's  pipe,  and  the  old  sweet 
song  was  blown  to  her  window, 
"  The  Love  of  Grania  and  Dermat." 

Then  the  princess  bowed  her 
head,  and  went  out  between  the 
night  and  the  morning. 

But  the  sound  of  the  pipe  floated 
over  the  water.  A  corrach  was 
drawing  in  to  the  shore  ;  it  was  the 
corrach  from  the  Dark  Lake,  which 
had  wandered  for  a  night  and  a 
day,  driven  over  the  waves  of 
Struth-na-Moyle.  And  the  name- 
less man,  brave-hearted  and  weary, 
had  sculled  the  last  stroke,  and 
touched  the  shore,  when  he  heard 
the  song  of  "  The  Love  of  Grania 
and  Dermat."  It  ceased,  and  was 
silent;  but  the  song  had  called  to  his 
mind  the  warning  of  the  Children  of 
Lir,  and  he  said  within  himself — 
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"I  have  'followed  love's  lead- 
ing,' and  love  has  led  me  here. 
What  comes?  for  now  'the  hour 
is  the  dawn.'" 

Then  he  climbed  the  path  that 
led  to  his  father's  castle  on  the  cliff. 

And  there  was  yet  another  who 
heard  the  Fisher's  pipe.  Fearghus, 
the  son  of  Layde,  rested  not  that 
night,  for  he  was  faint  and  sleep- 
less. With  an  aching  wound  and 
a  bitter  thought  he  paced  the 
courtyard,  and  wandered  by  the 
cliff.  And  when  "The  Love  of 
Grania  and  Dermat "  sounded  in 
his  ears,  he  started  and  turned 
back.  But  before  the  last  notes 
had  blown  themselves  away,  a 
door  opened  in  the  wall  on  the 
side  of  the  women's  dwelling,  and 
he  saw  the  Princess  Taise  come 
forth,  a  dark  and  slender  shape. 
She  crossed  the  open  space  with 
steady  steps,  and  stood  beneath 
the  window  of  the  royal  chamber 
where  King  Donn  slept.  There 
she  lifted  up  both  hands,  and  made 
the  sign  of  blessing,  slowly.  Then, 
shadow-like,  she  passed  along  the 
wall,  and  was  gone. 

But  Fearghus  was  swifter.  He 
knew  not  what  this  might  mean, 
but  he  remembered  the  morning. 
He  followed ;  and  dimly,  against 
the  glimmer  of  the  sea,  he  saw  the 
dark  figure  moving  along  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  towards  the  path  that 
led  downward.  Then  he  waited 
not,  but  sprang  forward  and 
caught  her  by  the  hand ;  and  the 
princess,  who  would  have  fled,  stood 
fast,  and  saw  that  it  was  Fearghus. 

"What  brings  you  forth  under 
the  sky  at  night,  young  daughter 
of  Donn  ? "  he  said. 

"  My  own  will,  and  not  the  will 
of  Fearghus,"  answered  Taise. 
And  she  knew  not  that  her  voice 
woke  madness  in  his  heart. 

"  Come  back  with  me,"  he  com- 


manded hoarsely,  "for  you  are 
mine  !  I  will  not  let  you  go." 

"Son  of  Layde,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, "  I  am  not  yours.  Take  your 
hand  from  mine,  and  go  your  way." 

And  her  words  were  brave,  but 
her  heart  was  cold — for  the  slight- 
ness  of  her  strength,  and  the  cruel 
hands  of  Fearghus. 

But  he,  the  son  of  Layde,  grew 
wild  with  wrath,  gazing  on  the 
face  he  loved  and  hated.  And  he 
caught  the  proud  princess  in  his 
arms  and  strode  with  her  to  the 
brink  of  the  curving  cliff:  there 
he  set  her  feet  on  the  narrow 
desperate  edge,  and  himself  stood 
back  a  pace,  holding  her  tightly  by 
the  hands  alone.  And  he  said — 

"Now  death  is  behind  your 
back,  proud  Taise.  Listen  how 
far  the  sea  beats  below  there  !  I 
have  but  to  let  you  go.  ...  Say 
these  words  to  me,  if  you  would 
live  a  little  longer, '  I  love  no  other 
but  Fearghus,  son  of  Layde  ! ' ' 

Then  the  princess  stood  still,  with 
death  behind  her,  and  her  hands 
fast  in  the  hands  of  Fearghus ;  and 
she  spoke  very  bitterly  and  low — 

"  I  knew  not  hatred,  till  I  hated 
Fearghus,  son  of  Layde  !  " 

After  that,  seeing  her  death  in 
his  face,  she  cried  aloud  one  sor- 
rowful cry — 

"Ah,  Somerled!" 

But  the  nameless  prince,  home 
returning,  had  climbed  the  long 
path  up  the  cliff;  and  his  feet 
were  hardly  set  upon  the  height 
above  when  he  heard  the  cry  of 
"  Somerled  !  "  and  saw  before  his 
face  the  dark  figures  wavering  on 
the  dark  edge  against  the  sky. 

Then  vanished  the  gesa,  and  the 
warning.  He  sprang,  and  caught 
Fearghus  back  by  the  neck,  cry- 
ing, "  Murderer  !  "  and  he  drew 
the  sharp  skene  1  from  the  prince's 
side. 
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But  Taise  knew  not  that  it  was 
her  brother  in  the  dimness  of  the 
morning ;  and  she  feared  as  the 
skene  shone  and  shivered  on  high, 
and  she  fled  away  sobbing — fled 
fast  along  the  winding,  downward 
way,  to  the  boat  that  lay  under 
shadow  in  the  cove.  .  .  .  And 
Taise  was  no  more  seen  in  Rach- 
ray. 

But  the  lost  prince  stood  on 
the  cliff  above,  and  Fearghus  lay 
dead  at  his  feet  with  the  bright 
skene  in  his  breast.  But  the 
prince  had  never  seen  the  son  of 
Layde,  and  he  was  deceived,  and 
thought  he  had  slain  Somerled. 

"Now  is  the  gesa  broken,"  he 
thought ;  "  for  I  have  slain  a  man. 
And  there  is  no  woe  can  follow 
such  a  deed,  for  surely  this  Somer- 
led was  a  murderer." 

Yet  because  he  loved  not  to 
gaze  on  the  face  of  a  dead  foe,  he 
covered  the  head  of  Fearghus  with 
his  cloak,  and  left  him  there ;  for 
the  time  seemed  long  to  him  till 
he  might  behold  Donn  his  father 
again.  Therefore  he  hastened, 
and  entered  the  castle  by  a  secret 
way,  and  his  steps  were  unseen 
to  the  very  door  of  the  great 
royal  chamber.  There  he  entered 
softly,  and  stood  by  the  king's 
couch. 

The  light  on  the  wall  burned 
low,  and  Donn  lay  sleeping.  The 
prince  touched  his  hand,  but  he 
woke  not.  Then  that  son  bent 
and  kissed  the  dark  face  that  was 
dear  to  him  ;  and  he  lay  down  at 
his  father's  feet  to  wait  till  Donn 
should  waken.  But  being  very 
weary,  he  fell  asleep.  ...  So 
King  Donn  woke  first  in  the 
morning,  and  found  his  son. 

Now  the  day  that  followed  was 
a  strange  day  in  Rachray.  Deep 
was  the  woe  and  wonder  in  all 
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the  dwellings  of  women,  when 
Taise,  their  fairest,  was  nowhere 
found  between  shore  and  shore. 
But  terrible  was  the  wrath  of  the 
men  of  Dalaradia  when  Fearghus 
their  prince  was  laid  dead  before 
their  eyes,  with  his  own  skene  in 
his  breast.  Wildly  they  raged 
about  the  Castle  of  Donn,  and 
gathered  round  the  dead  body  in 
the  courtyard ;  while  for  hours 
the  air  was  pierced  with  keening l 
from  a  hundred  throats,  and  clap- 
ping of  hands  that  smote  together 
in  sorrow,  and  deep  voices  that 
swore  to  find  the  slayer,  and  take 
each  a  life  for  the  life  of  Fear- 
ghus. 

But  the  warriors  of  King  Donn 
stood  aloof,  for  they  knew  not 
what  might  end  the  day  \  but  it 
behoved  them  to  be  in  readiness, 
whether  indeed  to  stand  against 
the  men  of  Dalaradia  on  the 
shore,  or  the  Northmen  on  the 
sea. 

Then  calmly  came  King  Donn 
and  his  son  with  him,  into  the 
midst  of  that  wronged  host.  Not 
one  of  these  had  ever  seen  the  lost 
prince ;  and  he  looked  on  them 
now  in  their  anger  with  a  proud 
and  pitying  glance.  He  told  them 
of  the  hour,  and  the  place,  and  the 
manner  of  that  death  they  mourn- 
ed, and  showed  them  his  hand 
which  had  slain  Fearghus.  Then 
together  King  Donn  and  his  son 
passed  slowly  through  the  host : 
they  carried  no  arms,  and  they 
hastened  not,  but  went  their  way 
untouched.  And  when  the  day 
drew  to  evening,  still  they  were 
together. 

They  stood  by  the  edge  of  the 
shore,  looking  to  the  west;  and 
the  king's  arm  rested  on  his  son's 
shoulder. 

"  Is  this  indeed  the  place  ? "  said 
Donn.  .  .  .  "  The  gesa  was  laid 
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you,  and  you  have  broken  it. 
Jut  who   can   be  wiser  than  his 
ite  ?     '  Woe  '  has  truly  fallen  '  on 
house  of  Donn ; '  and  a  '  stain 
rker   than    treason,'    when    the 
id  of  my  son  gave  death  to  the 
>n  of  Layde,  who  had  fought  on 
>ur  side,  and  was  wounded  for  us. 
behold    now,  if  the  loss   be 
lot  '  dearer  than  life  '  of  that  one 
jweet  Taise  !    for  she  was  dearer 
in  life  to    me.     All  has  befall- 
And  now  what  remains  for 
rou,  son  of  Donn?" 
He  answered  :  "I  will  go  back 
Ulla  with  the   men   of    Dala- 
lia.     Unarmed  and  unattended, 
will  give  myself  to   them ;  and 
en  they  bring  me  before  Layde, 
father  of  Fearghus,  I  will  tell 
that  my  hand  dealt  the  stroke 
is  son.     Then  whatsoever  eric 1 
shall  impose  on  me,  I  will  per- 
>rm  it  according  to  the  Brehon 
iw, — though  it  were  heavier  than 
le  sons  of  Turenn  2  paid  for  the 
of  Kian,  and  longer  in  the 
loing  than  the  voyage  of  Maeldune 
the    ending.     This    done,  after 
lonths  or  after  years,  I  will  re- 
irn  to  the  house   of   my  father, 
id  have  rest." 

So   these  two  turned  home  to- 
other in  the  evening. 
And  the  darkness  fell,  and  the 
list  was  on  the  face  of  the  sea : 
ley  saw  not  that  the  ships  of  the 


Northmen  were  loose  again,  were 
scattering  and  speeding  to  the 
north.  Neither,  if  they  had  seen 
them,  could  they  have  told  which 
was  the  king's  ship  ;  nor,  if  they 
had  told  it,  could  they  have  known 
that  a  bright-haired  princess  was 
on  board.  Yet  there  was  Taise. 

A  fair  day  broke,  and  a  fair 
wind  blew :  the  ships  were  far 
on  their  way.  Already  the  last 
land  of  Erin  lay  behind  like  a 
cloud  •  and  the  Irish  maid'watched 
it  from  the  prow  where  she  leaned, 
and  heard  the  salt  waves  rush  by. 

Then  Somerled,  who  loved  her, 
knelt  by  the  side  of  Taise.  He 
touched  her  bright  hair  with  his 
hand  ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  wonder- 
ful thing. 

"Are  all  the  women  of  Erin 
like  you  ? "  he  asked  her.  "  Will 
they  venture  life  and  all  for  love  T' 

And  Taise  knew  not  what  to 
answer,  for  she  had  not  thought 
on  this.  So  she  smiled  at  him 
with  her  deep  eyes,  and  was 
silent. 

Then  keener  blew  the  wind ; 
and  the  strong-limbed  Northmen 
sang  as  they  rowed,  and  sped  the 
ship  faster  across  the  sea,  with 
Somerled  and  the  Sea-bird,  to- 
wards the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun.  And  that  day  was  theirs. 
MOIRA  O'NEILL. 


s  or  task  imposed  for  punishment. 
2  The  "  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Turenn  "  is  one  of  the  <  Three  most  Sorrowful 
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III. 


The  general  election  of  1835 
was  caused  by  the  inability  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Government,  formed 
after  Lord  Althorp's  death,  to 
command  a  majority  in  the  re- 
formed House  of  Commons.  There 
had  been  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
Tories  in  1832  throughout  a  great 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
appeal  to  the  country  was  made 
by  Sir  Robert  in  hopes  of  remedy- 
ing that  state  of  things,  which  had 
struck  so  heavy  a  blow  at  his 
party.  To  some  extent  he  suc- 
ceeded, for  the  Parliament  of  1835 
contained  a  far  more  Conserva- 
tive element  than  its  predecessor, 
although  insufficiently  strong  to 
maintain  the  Peel  Government  in 
office.  There  were  many  and 
severe  contests,  in  most  instances 
arising  from  the  struggles  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  regain  the 
ground  lost  in  1832.  I  have 
several  poll-books  of  this  election, 
including  those  for  Lincolnshire 
(Lindsey),  East  Norfolk,  Canter- 
bury, Dover,  and  Sandwich.  The 
Lincolnshire  contest  arose  from 
the  resolute  determination  of  a 
large  section  of  the  constituency 
to  oust  Sir  William  Ingilby,  whose 
opinions  were  too  advanced,  his 
language  too  strong,  and  his  con- 
duct too  eccentric  to  please  them. 
They  therefore  put  forward  Mr 
Corbett  as  a  Conservative  candi- 
date ;  and  Mr  Pelham,  who  had 
represented  the  county  in  the 
last  Parliament  with  Sir  William 
Ingilby,  refused  to  coalesce  with 
the  latter,  but  "preserved  the 
strictest  neutrality  thoughout  the 
contest."  This  was,  of  course, 
very  damaging  to  Sir  William, 
who  would  otherwise  doubtless 


have  gained  his  election.     The  first 
day's  poll  showed — 


Pelham  . 

Corbett  . 
Ingilby  . 


3334 
3241 

3006 


And  at  the  close  of  the  second  day 
the  majority  against  Sir  William 
increased  to  466,  the  numbers 
being — 


Pelham 
Corbett 
Ingilby 


4479 
4450 
3984 


No  less  than  2151  votes  were  split 
between  Pelham  and  the  Tory 
candidate,  and  1926  between  Pel- 
ham  and  Ingilby.  The  latter  had 
1054  plumpers,  and  Corbett  1278. 
The  defeated  candidate  boldly 
faced  his  late  constituents  at  the 
declaration  of  the  poll,  and  de- 
clared that  the  election  had  been 
carried  by  the  intimidation  of  the 
landlords.  He  said  he  "had  the 
majority  of  independent  votes,  and 
stood  upon  his  integrity ;  and 
though  he  died,  he  died  like  the 
immortal  Nelson,  covered  with 
glory."  From  the  speeches  at  the 
nomination,  there  were  evidently 
squibs  and  addresses  in  plenty, 
but  they  are  not  given  in  my 
poll-book. 

There  is  also  only  a  very  short 
account  of  the  East  and  West 
Norfolk  elections,  in  the  latter  of 
which  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Bagge  made  his  first  assault  upon 
the  powerful  Whig  interest  in 
that  division,  and  boldly  attacked 
the  sitting  members,  Sir  William 
Folkes  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley.  We 
are  told  that  "  a  sharp  altercation 
took  place  between  Sir  Jacob 
Astley  and  Lord  Charles  Town- 
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end,"  and  that  these  two  gentle- 
en  were  subsequently  "  bound 
ver  to  keep  the  peace  towards 
h  other ; "  but  no  further  in- 
rmation  is  given,  nor  any  of  the 
election  literature.  Mr  Bagge 
fought  a  good  fight,  and  on  the 
first  day  polled  1680  votes  against 
2019  for  Folkes,  and  1890  for 
Astley.  He  could  not,  however, 
break  down  the  majority,  and  his 
total  poll  of  1880  was  behind  that 
of  Folkes  (2290)  and  Astley  (2134), 
ho  were  declared  duly  elected, 
"ore  successful  was  the  Conserva- 
ive  attack  upon  Major  Keppel 
,nd  Mr  William  Howe  Windham 
in  the  Eastern  division  of  the 
county.  Lord  Walpole  and  Mr 
E.  Wodhouse  came  forward,  and 
Major  Keppel  gave  up  the  contest 
after  a  very  short  canvass.  His 
place,  however,  was  taken  by  Mr 
"ichard  Gurney,  and  the  battle 
ntinued.  There  were  rumours 
a  compromise,  by  which  Wind- 
and  Wodehouse  were  to  have 
returned,  but  it  came  to 
thing.  Windham  and  Gurney 
got  the  show  of  hands,  but  the 
first  day's  poll  showed — 


Wodhouse 
Walpole 
Windham 
Gurney  . 


2785 
2612 
2571 
2459 


ie   second   day's    poll   worsened 
jtead  of  improving  the  position 
the  Whig   members,    and   the 
jult  at  the  close  was — 

Wodhouse  .  .  3474 

Walpole  .  .  3188 

Windham  .  .  3089 

Gurney  .  .  .  2879 

e  curious  feature  of  this  contest 
that  Lord  Walpole  was  absent, 
never  came  before  the  electors 
all,  being    represented  by  his 
lative,  Mr  Spencer  Walpole. 
The    Canterbury    election   next 
*ms  our  attention,  as  one  of  the 


hardest-fought  contests  of  the  dis- 
solution. Neither  of  the  old  mem- 
bers came  forward  again;  but  Lord 
Albert  Denison  Conyngham  and 
Mr  Frederic  Villiers  were  the 
Whig  candidates,  whilst  the  Right 
Hon.  Stephen  Rurnbold  Lushing- 
ton  championed  the  Conservative 
cause.  This  gentleman  had  for- 
merly represented  Canterbury  in 
the  Parliaments  of  1812,  1818, 
1820,  and  1826,  and  was  undoubt- 
edly a  powerful  candidate.  He 
and  Mr  Villiers  obtained  the  show 
of  hands  at  the  nomination,  but 
Lord  A.  Conyngham  headed  the 
poll  the  first  day,  Villiers  being 
26  above  Lushington.  On  the 
second  day  there  was  great  excite- 
ment, each  party  claiming  the  vic- 
tory, but  the  Sheriff  announced  the 
poll  to  be — 


Conyngham 
Villiers    . 
Lushington 


755 
660 
658 


Mr  Lushington,  however,  addressed 
his  friends,  and  said  that  the  Sher- 
iff's return  was  illegal,  as  he  and 
his  deputies  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  exclude  29  votes, 
of  which  20  were  for  him,  on 
the  '  frivolous  grounds  of  mis- 
spelling, change  of  residence,  &c., 
with  which  they  had  nothing 
to  do.  The  poll-book  gives  a  list 
of  those  voters  so  excluded;  and 
the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  seem  to  have  agreed 
with  Mr  Lushington,  for  on  peti- 
tion he  was  declared  jto  be  the  sit- 
ting member.  Mr  Lushington 
polled  525  plumpers. 

The  Dover  election  was  also  of 
an  interesting  character,  the  sit- 
ting Conservative  member,  Sir 
John  Rae  R/eid,  again  offering  his 
services  to  the  electors,  whilst  a 
second  Conservative  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Mr  John  Minet  Fee- 
tor,  a  wealthy  banker ;  and  Mr 
Edward  Royd  Rice  of  Dane  Court, 
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near  Dover,  presenting  himself  as 
the  Liberal  candidate.  The  poll- 
book  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  nomination, 
when  "  much  confusion  and  up- 
roar "  is  said  to  have  prevailed ; 
but  all  passed  off  quietly,  and  the 
show  of  hands  was  for  Rice  and 
JFector.  The  first  day's  poll  was 
as  follows  : — 


Fector 

Eice 

Eeid 


804 
693 
691 


Mr  Rice  was  ahead  all  the  first 
part  of  the  second  day ;  but,  says 
my  book,  "  the  former  support- 
ers of  Mr  Halcombe  came  to  the 
poll  for  Sir  John  Reid  in  great 
strength "  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  final  poll  showed — 


Fector 

Reid 

Rice 


908 
782 
761 


Mr  Rice  polled  302  plumpers,  and 
in  his  speech  at  the  declaration 
attributed  his  defeat  to  the  indis- 
position which  had  prevented  his 
canvass. 

The  Sandwich  election  was  also 
a  well-fought  battle.  Mr  Samuel 
Grove  Price,  who  had  unsuccess- 
fully fought  the  borough  in  1832, 
now  came  forward  as  the  Govern- 
ment candidate  with  Sir  E.  Owen, 
whilst  Sir  E.  T.  Troubridge  ap- 
peared as  the  Liberal  candidate. 
Mr  Price  polled  551  votes,  Trou- 
bridge 405  (of  which  217  were 
plumpers),  and  Owen  389,  of 
which  315  were  split  with  Price. 

The  only  other  poll-book  which 
I  have  of  1835  is  that  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  Lord  Mor- 
peth  had  accepted  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  Ireland  under  Lord 
Melbourne's  Government,  and  his 
re-election  was  opposed  by  the 
Hon.  John  Stuart  Wortley.  No 
account  of  the  proceedings  is 
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given,  and  the  contest  was  by  no 
means  close,  Lord  Morpeth  polling 
9066  to  his  opponent's  6259,  and 
being  thus  returned  by  a  majority 
of  2807. 

The  dissolution  of  1837,  conse- 
quent upon  the  death  of  King 
William  IV.,  was  the  occasion  of 
many  hard-fought  fights  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  Conservative  reaction  had 
gone  steadily  forward ;  and  the 
fact  that  Mr  O'Connell  and  his 
Irish  followers  could,  in  the  nearly 
even  balance  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  exercise  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  determining 
on  which  side  of  every  question 
should  be  the  majority,  gave  op- 
portunity for  the  Conservatives  to 
appeal  strongly  to  the  electors 
against  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs 
claimed  that  Lord  Melbourne's 
Government  was  composed  of  those 
who  were  specially  "the  Queen's 
friends ; "  and  pretty  broadly  as- 
serted that  loyalty  to  the  new 
Sovereign  would  be  best  shown  by 
returning  the  Whig  candidates, 
who  would  support  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  this  general  election 
(besides  those  dealt  with  in  anti- 
cipation) I  have  the  poll- books  of 
East  and  West  Norfolk,  North 
Durham  and  Durham  city,  Can- 
terbury, Dover,  Hythe,  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  East 
Sussex,  all  of  which  have  some 
distinctive  marks  of  interest.  In 
East  and  West  Norfolk  the  Coke 
influence  was  defeated,  and  the 
Tories  achieved  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess. The  poll-book  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  proceedings  in 
either  division.  In  West  Nor- 
folk, we  are  told  that  "  the  caval- 
cade in  the  Conservative  interest 
was  especially  splendid,  and  that 
it  was  calculated  that  not  less 
than  3000  persons  were  in  the 
procession."  Bagge  and  Chute 
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ere  the  Conservative  champions, 
hilst  on  the  Whig  side  the  old 
members,  Folkes  and  Astley, 
sought  re-election.  The  colours 
of  the  latter  were  blue  and  green, 
and  of  the  former  pink  and  purple. 
They  gained  the  show  of  hands, 
and  on  the  first  day  the  poll 
tood — 


Bagge 
Chute 
Folkes 
Astley 


2885 
2652 
2494 
2448 


The  friends  of  Sir  William  Folkes 
made  every  exertion  on  the  second 
day,  but  could  only  succeed  in 
reducing  the  majority  against  him 
from  158  to  39,  the  final  state  of 
the  poll  being — 

»  Bagge  .  .  .  3178 
Chute  .  .  .  2877 
Folkes  .  .  .  2838 
Astley  .  .  .  2713 
Sir  William  Folkes  issued  an 
address  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  result  of  the  election  had  been 
contrary  to  his  "  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  promises  that  had 
been  made  to "  him  ;  whilst  Sir 
Jacob  Astley  stated  in  a  similar 
address,  that  this  result  he  could 
"  only  impute  to  a  degree  of  in- 
timidation, coercion,  and  bribery 
unexampled  in  a  contested  county 
election."  Mr  Bagge  had  119 
plumpers,  and  no  one  else  above 
39  (which  was  the  number  given  to 
Sir  William  Folkes),— 2580  split 
between  the  Whigs,  2803  between 
the  two  Tory  candidates.  This 
result  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
hig  interest  in  Norfolk,  as  was 
t  in  the  Eastern  division, 
here  Lord  Walpole  retired.  His 
lleague  Mr  Wodehouse  sought 
re-election,  and  Mr  W.  Howe 
Windham  again  stood,  having  with 
him  a  second  Whig  candidate  in 
the  person  of  Mr  Richard  Han- 
bury  Gurney.  Mr  Henry  Negus 
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Burroughes  started  in  coalition 
with  Mr  Wodehouse,  and  the  battle 
was  fought  upon  the  party  issues 
of  the  moment.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  day's  poll  the  second 
Conservative  candidate  was  175 
ahead  of  Mr  Windham,  and  the 
latter  and  his  colleague  resigned, 
so  that  the  poll  was  declared  as 
follows : — 


Wodehouse 
Burroughes 
Windham  . 
Gurney 


3645 
3523 
3237 

2978 


The  addresses  of  the  defeated  can- 
didates contained  no  such  charges 
as  those  made  in  the  other  division 
of  the  county ;  but  the  following 
paragraph  is  an  allusion  to  one  of 
the  cries  of  the  day  against  the 
Whig  new  Poor  Law  Bill,  which 
was  a  weapon  not  ineffectually 
used  in  sundry  constituencies  : 
"  We  complain-  of  nothing  but 
the  dangerous  and  disgraceful  use 
made  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  to  our 
disadvantage,  by  those  partisans 
who  in  private  support  it  not  only 
in  opinion  but  in  practice."  North 
Durham  was  another  Conservative 
victory.  Mr  Lambton  and  Sir 
Hed worth  Williamson,  the  victors 
of  1832,  had  been  re-elected  with- 
out opposition  in  1835  ;  but  at  the 
election  of  1837  Sir  Hed  worth  re- 
tired, and  two  candidates  appeared 
to  contest  the  seat  —  namely,  a 
Conservative  in  the  person  of  the 
Hon.  H.  T.  Liddell,  Lord  Ravens- 
worth's  son,  and  Sir  William 
Chaytor  as  a  second  Liberal. 

Apropos  of  the  new  Poor  Law 
cry  mentioned  above,  it  is  remark- 
able that,  in  supporting  Mr  Lid- 
dell,  the  Hon.  A.  Trevor  denounced 
this  measure,  and  said  he  "  would 
never  vote  for  a  measure  which 
he  had  ever  considered  contrary  to 
English  feeling  :  which  separated 
men  from  their  wives,  and  wives 
from  their  children,  and  treated 
R 
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poverty  worse  than  they  punished 
crime."  This  was  received  with 
tremendous  cheering,  and  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  manner  in  which 
men  allow  themselves  to  speak  of 
existing  laws,  the  objects,  inten- 
tions, and  general  scope  of  which 
should  prevent  their  condemnation 
in  such  unmeasured  language  by 
responsible  persons. 

I  have  a  very  full  report  of  this 
Durham  election.  The  Conserva- 
tives insisted  that  the  introduction 
of  Sir  William  Chaytor  was  at  the 
instigation  of  Lord  Durham,  whom 
they  accused  of  desiring  to  dictate 
to  the  county,  and  make  it  a  close 
borough.  The  Liberals  replied 
that  they  brought  forward  Chaytor 
because  they  thought  they  were  in 
the  majority,  and  that  the  Tories 
would  have  done  the  same  under 
similar  circumstances.  They  said, 
moreover,  that  their  opponents 
simulated  anger  against  Lord  Dur- 
ham for  attempted  dictation :  the 
truth  was  that  they  hated  him  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  Mr  Liddell 
fiercely  denounced  the  coalition 
against  him,  and  both  parties  ap- 
pear to  have  been  as  bitter  as  need 
be  in  their  hustings  speeches. 
Liddell  and  Lambton  got  the  show 
of  hands,  and  the  former  came  in 
a  good  second  on  the  poll.  He  had 
1727  plumpers,  and  the  two  Whigs 
had  1865  split  between  them ;  but 
what  decided  the  election  was  the 
408  who  split  for  Liddell  and 
Lambton,  whilst  only  188  voted  for 
Liddell  and  Chaytor.  The  gross 
poll  was — 

First  day.  Second  day. 
Lambton.         .     1740          2358 
Liddell     .         .1873          2323 
Chaytor    .         .1568          2062 

Mr  Liddell,  at  the  close  of  the 
poll,  spoke  of  the  failure  of  the 
"audacious  attempt"  of  his  op- 
ponents, who,  after  all,  had  only 
striven  to  hold  the  position  which 


they  had  held  in  1832  and  1835. 
Then  came  the  declaration,  at- 
tended by  the  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  with  "a  long  line 
of  carriages,  horsemen,  and  pedes- 
trians, with  three  bands  of  music, 
and  an  infinity  of  banners."  Mr 
Lambton,  however,  was  not  de- 
terred by  this  display  from  telling 
Mr  Liddell  that  the  personal 
attacks  he  had  made  on  his  (Mr 
Lambton's)  relative,  Lord  Durham, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
test, had  been  "a  most  unjust,  a 
most  improper  election  manreuvre." 
Mr  Liddell  had  also  said,  with  ref- 
erence to  Mr  Lambton's  majority 
of  33  at  Sunderland,  "By  what 
means  this  trifling  majority  has 
been  obtained  it  is  unnecessary  at 
the  present  moment  to  inquire." 
Mr  Lambton  said  that-these  words 
contained  an  insinuation  against 
himself;  and  that  if  any  man 
dared  to  say  that  he  had  used, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  means 
that  were  not  fair,  that  man  as- 
serted an  infamous  falsehood." 
Mr  Liddell  replied  that  his  victory 
had  caused  great  mortification  to 
his  opponents,  "in  consideration 
of  which  "  he  could  "  readily  forget 
the  few  hard  words  that  had  been 
bandied  about."  He  admitted  his 
words  complained  of  by  Mr  Lamb- 
ton,  published  in  a  handbill  "on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,"  and  when 
his  "feelings  of  gratitude  were 
strong  upon  him,"  but  declared 
that  on  his  Sunderland  canvass 
returns  there  were  "  the  names  of 
no  less  than  113  individuals  who 
absolutely  promised"  him  "their 
votes,  and  most  of  them  their 
plumpers,"  who  had  since  then 
voted  against  him.  He  offered  to 
publish  that  bill,  and  challenged 
Mr  Lambton's  statement  that  he 
too  had  to  complain  of  broken 
promises.  A  somewhat  violent 
recriminatory  scene  seems  to  have 
followed,  in  which  Mr  Liddell  was 
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accused  of  having  denounced  Lord 
Durham  as  a  "proud  and  ambi- 
tious nobleman ; "  and  further  de- 
clared that  "Lord  Durham  and 
the  Radical  party  "  had  been  guilty 
of  "a  bold  and  violent  attack  upon 
the  independence  of  the  county." 
When  the  steam  had  evaporated 
the  members  were  chaired,  and  the 
triumphant  Tories  dined  together 
afterwards  to  celebrate  their  vic- 
tory. 

This  contest  had  been  preceded 
by  another  Conservative  triumph 
in  the  city  of  Durham,  where  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Trevor  again  did 
battle  against  his  old  Liberal  op- 
ponent and  colleague,  Mr  Har- 
land ;  and  a  second  reformer,  in 
the  person  of  Mr  T.  C.  Granger, 
the  seconder  of  Mr  Trevor,  de- 
scribed him  as  "  the  supporter  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the 
privileges  of  the  press,  and  the  just 
rights  of  all  classes  of  the  people." 
Mr  Trevor  and  Mr  Granger  both 
asked  for  plumpers  in  their  nom- 
ination speeches,  and  these  two 
gentlemen  obtained  the  show  of 
hands,  Mr  Granger  being  evidently 
a  popular  favourite.  However,  the 
poll  placed  Trevor  first  with  465 
votes,  while  Mr  Harland  polled 
373  and  Mr  Granger  371,  the 
latter  declaring  that  the  former 
had  obtained  a  colourable  majority 
by  polling  several  illegal  votes. 
Mr  Trevor  had  238  plumpers,  Mr 
Granger  162,  and  Mr  Harland 
)5,  which  appears  to  indicate 
the  two  Whigs  would  have 
icceeded  if  they  had  coalesced, 
Ithough  Mr  Trevor  declared  that 
ich  was  not  the  case.  The  splits 
Jtween  Trevor  and  Harland  were 
43  ;  between  Trevor  and  Granger, 
84 ;  and  between  Harland  and 
Granger,  135.  After  the  declara- 
tion Mr  Granger  made  a  speech, 
detailing  the  unfair  proceedings 
which  he  alleged  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Mr  Harland's  friends  : 


he  named  one  man  as  being  known 
to  the  electors  as  "  chief  bully  and 
blackguard  to  the  Harland  party;" 
and  declared  that  in  the  afternoon, 
"  when  it  came  to  be  the  very  pinch 
and  tug  of  war  between  me  and 
Mr  Harland,  and  every  vote  was 
of  consequence,  the  most  active  of 
Mr  Harland's  agents  (Mr  Marshall) 
went  up  to  Mr  Trevor  in  the 
mayor's  chamber  and  said,  '  We 
are  going  to  split  all  upon  you, 
and  do  for  God's  sake  give  us 
your  assistance.'  "  Mr  Trevor 
explained  that  he  had  preserved 
strict  neutrality,  and  Mr  Harland 
declared  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 
the  petition  which  Mr  Granger 
threatened.  I  do  not  find  that  it 
was  presented. 

Leaving  the  noisy  northern  elec- 
tioneerers,  who  certainly  imparted  a 
vast  quantity  of  excitement  to  the 
elections  for  Durham,  both  city 
and  county,  I  come  back  to  Can- 
terbury, where  the  contest  in  1837 
was  as  vehement  and  as  close  as 
in  1835.  Lord  Albert  Conyngham 
again  stood,  and  with  him  Mr 
Villiers,  the  defeated  candidate  of 
the  last  election.  Mr  Bradshaw 
and  Mr  Gipps  came  forward  on 
the  Conservative  side,  and  both 
parties  strained  every  nerve  to 
gain  the  victory.  The  poll-book 
gives  no  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings, but  the  polling  was  close — 
Mr  Bradshaw  leading  with  761 
votes,  Lord  A.  Conyngham  next 
with  753,  Mr  Gipps  with  751, 
being  only  two  behind,  and  Mr 
Villiers  last  with  697.  The 
Sheriff's  declaration  gave  Lord 
Albert  755  votes,  which,  curi- 
ously enough,  was  the  precise 
number  which  he  polled  in  1835. 
The  voting  was,  in  electioneering 
language,  "  very  straight,"  713 
votes  being  split  between  the  two 
Tories,  and  676  between  the  two 
Whigs.  A  petition  was  presented, 
but  the  sitting  members  retained 
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their  seats.  Of  the  contest  at 
Dover,  a  full  account  is  given  in 
an  appendix  to  the  poll-book.  Mr 
E.  R.  Rice  again  started  as  the 
Liberal  candidate,  in  opposition  to 
the  sitting  members,  Fector  and 
Reid.  There  was  the  usual  cry 
of  "  No  coalition  !  "  against  the 
latter  two  gentlemen,  although  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  two 
men  of  the  same  opinions  should 
not  coalesce  against  a  third  who 
differs  from  both  of  them.  Sir 
John  Reid  remarked,  "  I  came  to 
you  as  a  Tory ;  a  Tory  I  am,  and 
always  shall  be  a  Tory," — which, 
says  the  account,  was  said  "  amidst 
the  applause  of  his  friends  and 
the  admiration  of  his  opponents." 
Mr  Rice  said  he  had  been  told  he 
was  "'a  red-hot  reformer,'  —  he 
could  only  say  he  was  a  consist- 
ent, straightforward,  and  honest 
one."  He  was  received  with  "the 
most  tremendous  cheers,"  and  the 
show  of  hands  "  appeared  decidedly 
in  favour  of  Rice  and  Reid."  We 
are  told  that  "the  Halcombe  As- 
sociation" voted  nearly  to  a  man 
for  Reid,  and  the  branches  of  the 
Constitutional  Society  came  up  in 
strong  bodies  for  the  Conservative 
candidates.  But  soon  afterwards 
a  surprising  defalcation  is  said  to 
have  appeared  in  the  promised 
supporters  of  Mr  Fector,  and  at 
three  o'clock  it  became  evident 
that  his  election  was  lost.  The 
mayor  announced  the  poll  to  be — 
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paraded  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  town."  Mr  Rice  thus 
gained  the  seat,  which  he  held 
until  his  retirement  in  1857. 

The  Hythe  contest  was  rendered 
amusing  by  the  attacks  of  the  Con- 
servatives upon  the  Liberal  can- 
didate on  the  score  of  his  youth. 
Lord  Melgund,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Minto,  had  been  elected  in  May 
1837,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr 
Stewart  Marjoribanks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Lord  Melgund  was 
turned  twenty-three  years  when 
first  invited  to  Hythe,  respecting 
which  one  of  the  Tory  papers 
stated — 


Rice 
Reid 

Fector 


854 
829 

742 


The  three  candidates  addressed 
the  people  in  moderate  and  friendly 
speeches,  which  form  a  marked  con- 
trast with  some  of  those  which  we 
have  had  to  chronicle ;  and  when 
the  members  had  been  duly  chaired, 
their  "  processions,  accompanied  by 
bands  of  music,  standards,  banners, 
and  a  variety  of  elegant  devices, 


"We  have  it  from  a  Hythe  Min- 
isterialist that  on  the  deputation 
going  to  his  father's  mansion,  they 
were  introduced  to  a  lady,  supposed 
to  be  either  the  nurse  or  the  grand- 
mother of  the  lordling.  Having 
stated  the  object  of  their  errand,  they 
were  ushered  into  a  room  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  lawn,  over  which  a 
youth  in  a  pinafore  was  trundling  a 
hoop.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  foot- 
man in  livery  beckon  the  younker 
from  his  sport,  and  in  a  few  moments 
Lord  Melgund,  the  person  whose 
dexterity  upon  the  lawn  they  had 
already  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing, was  formally  introduced  to 
them  as  the  gentleman  ready  to 
undertake  for  the  voters  of  Hythe 
the  superintendence  of  their  parlia- 
mentary interest.  His  Lordship  be- 
ing unopposed,  was  of  course  elected. 
Now,  matters  are  different ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  his  Lordship  has 
accepted  three  distinct  challenges  at 
marbles  from  sons  of  electors,  and 
promised  to  play  at  blind-man's-buff 
with  ten  young  ladies,  the  sensible 
portion  of  the  voters  are  disinclined 
to  elect  him  as  their  representative. 
.  .  .  His  Lordship  has  spent  several 
fine  days  in  unsuccessfully  canvassing 
the  constituency,  and  being  harassed 
and  much  disappointed,  when  he 
might  have  amused  himself  to  his 
heart's  content  with  the  pleasure  of 
catching  butterflies  in  his  papa's 
garden,  or  playing  at  'hunt  the 
slipper'  in  the  nursery." 
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In  spite  of  this  bitter  satire  on  the 
part  of  his  opponents,  Lord  Mel- 
gund  easily  defeated  his  opponent, 
Captain  Beresford,  by  243  to  136 
votes.  The  voting  in  Hythe  was 
close — 66  for  Melgund  and  64  for 
Beresford ;  but  the  rising  town  of 
Folkestone,  and,  in  a  somewhat 
lesser  degree,  the  neighbouring 
villages,  made  up  the  Liberal 
majority. 

The  contest  for  East  Sussex 
was  keen  and  close.  The  victors 
of  1820,  Messrs  Walter  Burrell 
and  E.  J.  Curteis,  had  held  their 
ground  up  to  1832,  when  two 
reformers  were  returned  —  the 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Cavendish  and 
H.  Bassett  Curteis,  who  were 
re-elected  without  a  contest  in 
1835.  But  in  1837  the  Con- 
servatives started  Mr  G.  Darby 
(who  had  fought  a  hopeless  fight 
in  1832)  and  Mr  Augustus  E. 
Fuller,  and  the  latter  two  gentle- 
men obtained  the  show  of  hands 
at  the  nomination.  Unfortunately 
my  poll-book  —  a  neatly  bound 
octavo  volume — gives  us  nothing 
but  the  names  of  the  candidates 

id  their  proposers  and  seconders, 
e  result  of  the  show  of  hands,  and 
e  bare  polls.     On  the  first  day 
the  Conservatives  were  ahead — 
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Darby    . 
Fuller     . 
Cavendish 
Curteis  . 


1940 
1478 
1428 
1338 


the  second  day,  however,  the 

strenuous  efforts  were  made 

Cavendish,    who    polled    365 


votes  to  316  who  polled  for  Darby, 
281  for  Curteis,  and  271  for  Fuller, 
so  that  the  majority  of  the  second 
Conservative  was  swept  away,  and 
the  poll  stood — 


Darby    . 
Cavendish 
Fuller    . 
Curteis  . 


2256 
1793 
1749 
1619 


— Mr  Cavendish  having  thus  a  ma- 
jority of  44  votes  over  Mr  Fuller. 
Mr  Darby  had  116  plumpers — 
enough  to  have  returned  his  col- 
league if  they  had  split  for  him — 
Mr  Cavendish  107,  Mr  Curteis  83, 
and  Mr  Fuller  only  15.  For  the 
two  Conservatives  1677  voted,  for 
the  two  Whigs  1351,  and  299  split 
between  Cavendish  and  Darby. 
The  Whigs  certainly  seem  to  have 
managed  their  election  better  than 
their  opponents,  but  at  any  rate 
the  contest  was  keenly  fought  on 
both  sides. 

The  Liverpool  poll-book  of  1837 
is  a  smart  little  small-sized  octavo 
volume,  gaily  bound  in  red  morocco 
with  gilt  edges,  but  it  contains 
nothing  but  the  bare  records  of 
the  poll,  which  resulted  in  a  great 
Conservative  victory,  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  old  member,  Mr  Ewart, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr 
Howard  Elphinstone,  fought  the 
Liberal  battle.  Here  again  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  old  freemen 
carried  the  day  for  the  Conserva- 
tive candidates,  Lord  Sandon  and 
Mr  Cresswell.  The  total  poll 
was — 


>rd  Sandon  4786,  of  which  1429  were  freemen  with  no  household  qualification. 

Cresswell        4652,         „  1390  n  ..  " 

Swart  .  4381,         „  567  •.  ••  n 

ttphinstone    4206,         n  540  i.  n  n 


There  were  very  few  plumpers, 
Sandon  and  Ewart  having  each  65, 
Elphinstone  11,  and  Cresswell  8. 

The  election  for  Bristol  was  of 
a   very    exciting    character   from 


first  to  last.  At  the  dissolution  of 
1835,  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  and 
Mr  Philip  John  Miles  had  been 
elected,  the  latter  displacing  the 
former  Whig  member,  Mr  Baillie. 
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When  the  general  election  of 
1837  was  at  hand,  Sir  Richard 
Vyvyan  retired,  owing  to  his  be- 
lief that  the  Conservative  leaders 
were  yielding  too  much  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times — a  complaint 
which  we  have  occasionally  heard 
from  similarly  stout  Tory  politi- 
cians in  later  times.  Mr  Miles  also 
desired  to  retire  into  private  life, 
and  the  Conservative  party  re- 
quested his  son,  Mr  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  and  Mr  William  Fripp,  to 
become  their  candidates.  Against 
these  two  gentlemen  came  out  the 
Hon.  Francis  Henry  Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley,  so  well  known  after- 
wards as  the  consistent  champion 
of  the  ballot.  The  nomination 
took  place  on  July  22,  and  there 
was  a  dispute  as  to  who  should  be 
proposed  first,  which  was  deter- 
mined by  lot,  Mr  Miles  taking  the 
first,  Mr  Fripp  the  second,  and 
Mr  Berkeley  the  third  place.  The 
three  candidates  all  addressed  the 
meeting,  but  there  was  much  in- 
terruption during  the  speeches  of 
Messrs  Miles  and  Fripp.  Mr 
Berkeley  said  he  would 

"endeavour  to  console  the  audience 
for  not  having  heard  the  Tory  speeches. 
He  had  not  that  advantage,  but  as  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  what  they 
were  generally  composed,  he  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  them 
acquainted  with  their  contents.  There 
would  be  professions  without  end,  a 
vast  number  of  promises  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Queen,  fidelity  to  the 
State,  and  great  anxiety  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Protestant  Church.  These 
were  the  elements  of  a  Tory  speech  : 
when  they  received  any  further  prom- 
ises, they  were  sure  to  get  nothing." 

Mr  Berkeley  then  entered  upon 
a  theme  very  popular  with  Radi- 
cal candidates  at  the  moment — 
namely,  abuse  of  the  King  of 
Hanover,  and  suggestions  that  he, 
and  not  the  Queen,  was  the  "  idol 
of  the  Tories."  The  show  of  hands 
was  in  favour  of  Fripp  and  Berke- 


ley, a  decision  which  was  loudly 
challenged.  At  the  close  of  the 
poll  the  numbers  were  declared  to 
be  as  follows  : — 


Miles  . 
Berkeley 
Fripp 


3838 
3212 
3156 


— a  majority  of  56  for  Berkeley, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  although  there  were  over 
3000  splits  between  Miles  and 
Fripp,  and  only  2411  plumpers 
for  Berkeley,  the  difference  was 
made  up  to  the  latter  by  725 
votes  split  between  him  and 
Miles. 

There  seems  to  have  been  much 
uproar  at  the  declaration  of  the 
poll.  Mr  William  Miles  spoke  for 
his  brother,  and  Mr  Berkeley  made 
an  animated  speech,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said  that  the  agents  of 
the  Tories  in  Bristol  were  "  as  cor- 
rupt a  body  as  ever  disgraced  a 
city,"  and  that,  at  this  election, 
"  the  Church  and  its  appurten- 
ances" had  "been  prostituted  to 
party  purposes,  and  in  a  most 
shameful  manner."  He  continued : 
"  Have  not  the  Blue  electors  been 
nightly  rung  to  their  suppers  of 
Blue  beef  by  the  bells  of  your 
different  churches  ?  Have  not  the 
select  vestries  invited  and  given 
suppers  to  the  poor  electors,  and 
encouraged  a  system  of  drunken- 
ness and  bestiality  disgraceful  to  a 
Christian  city  1 "  He  went  on  to 
boast  that,  on  his  own  side,  "not  a 
single  public-house  has  been  opened ; 
we  have  not  hired  a  bludgeon  mob," 
&c.,  and  amid  loud  cheers  con- 
cluded a  speech  rather  more  war- 
like than  was  judicious  in  a  vic- 
torious member.  Mr  Fripp  fol- 
lowed in  a  moderate  address,  in 
which  he  complained  that  Mr 
Berkeley  had  "  slandered  the 
clergy  of  the  city  of  Bristol,"  but 
of  him  he  "  would  not  say  one  dis- 
respectful word."  The  editor  of 
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ie  poll-book,  however,  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  abstain  in 
like  manner,  for  we  are  told  that 

the  Whig-Eadical  party,  a  combina- 
'on  of  every  class  opposed  to  the  Es- 
tablished Institutions  of  the  country, 
though  pretending  a  reverence,  new 
to  them,  of  the  Sovereign  authority, 
have  succeeded  in  returning  a  total 
stranger  to  the  city,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentation-monopolists, the  Berkeleys, 
a  maligner  of  the  Church  and  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  Ballot."  "Another 
cause  of  our  defeat  is  the  shameful 
prostitution  of  the  charities  of  Bristol 
by  the  Liberal  Charity  Trustees. 
These  pretenders  to  purity  of  election 
put  forth  as  their  strongest  induce- 
ment to  the  poor  freemen  that  they 
should  have  400  gifts  of  6*  each 
to  distribute  at  Christmas  next,  and 
t  those  who  voted  for  Mr  Berkeley 
ould  have  the  preference." 

These  are  only  samples  of  the 
guage  bandied  about,  and  of  the 
charges  made  on  both  sides.     Mr 
rkeley,  however,  kept  his  seat, 
d  at  the  general  election  of  1841, 
the   midst   of   Tory   successes, 
anaged  to  beat  his  old  opponent 
r  the  second  time  by  almost  pre- 
ily  the  same  majority, — Miles 
lling   4193,    Berkeley   3739  (of 
hich   2917   were  plumpers),  and 
ipp  3634. 

My  only  other  1837  poll-book  is 
ewcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  five 
didates  contested  the  seats — 
mely,  Mr  Hodgson  Hinde  and 
r  Coulson,  Conservatives ;  Messrs 
,  Bigg,  and  Beaumont,  Liberals. 
r  Beaumont  only  polled  290 
>tes,  of  which  69  were  plumpers, 
d  did  not  seriously  affect  the 
ition  of  the  other  candidates, 
r  Ord  headed  the  poll  with  1792 
vetes,  of  which  1149  were  split 
with  Bigg,  399  with  Hinde,  and 
175  with  Beaumont.  Mr  Hinde 
came  next  with  1701  votes,  of 
which  1 1 20  were  split  with  Coul- 
son, whilst  Mr  Bigg  and  Mr 
Coulson  had  respectively  1187  and 
1127  votes. 


The  dissolution  of  1841  was 
that  in  which  the  Conservative 
party,  having  defeated  the  Whig 
Government  by  a  majority  of  one 
upon  a  vote  of  confidence,  followed 
up  their  success  by  returning  a 
triumphant  majority  to  the  new 
Parliament.  Several  by-elections 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1841,  of 
one  of  which,  Canterbury,  I  have 
the  poll-book.  The  Hon.  George 
Percy  Sydney  Smythe,  Conserva- 
tive, beat  Mr  Henniker  Wilson, 
Whig,  by  772  to  628  votes.  The 
householders  voted  very  evenly  be- 
tween the  two,  but  Smythe  had 
552  freemen  against  405.  This  was 
his  first  entrance  into  Parliament. 
Of  poll-books  of  the  general  elec- 
tion I  have  Canterbury  and  Dover, 
South  Durham,  East  Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire  (Lindsey  and  Kest- 
even),  Rutland,  and  Westminster. 

At  Canterbury,  the  seat  of  Mr 
Smythe,  so  recently  elected,  was 
in  no  danger,  but  Mr  Bradshaw 
had  lost  some  of  his  popularity, 
and  a  report  of  his  having  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  Queen,  how- 
ever ill  founded,  did  him  harm 
among  so  loyal  a  population  as 
that  of  Canterbury.  Mr  Thomas 
Twysden  Hodges,  only  son  of  Mr 
Thomas  Law  Hodges,  the  member 
for  West  Kent,  was  nominated  at 
the  last  moment,  and  the  show  of 
hands  was  overwhelmingly  in  his 
favour.  He  was,  however,  too 
late  in  the  field,  and  Mr  Bradshaw 
retained  his  seat,  though  only  by 
9  votes.  Mr  Smythe  polled  823 
votes,  of  which  93  were  split  with 
Hodges  and  720  with  Bradshaw, 
who  obtained  729  votes,  8  split 
with  Hodges  and  one  plumper. 
Hodges  was  720,  of  which  619 
were  plumpers.  The  Conserva- 
tives were  aggrieved  at  the  delay 
of  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  and 
signified  their  discontent  by  ab- 
senting themselves  from  it  when 
it  took  place. 
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At  Dover  there  was  a  contest 
which  the  friends  of  the  sitting 
members  (both  of  whom  were  safe) 
vainly  tried  to  avert.  There  is  an 
account  of  the  nomination  append- 
ed to  the  poll-book,  which  tells 
us  that  "  the  display  was  certainly 
very  animating;  and  the  rich 
banners  and  flags  of  the  late  re- 
presentatives were  grand  and 
superb."  When  Mr  Rice  and  Sir 
John  Rae  Reid  had  been  duly 
proposed  (which  performance  was 
undertaken  for  the  latter  by  Mr 
Fector),  Mr  Serjeant  Halcombe 
was  also  nominated  as  a  Conser- 
vative and  Mr  Alexander  Gallo- 
way as  a  Liberal  candidate.  Mr 
Rice  was  warmly  received  :  he  re- 
minded his  hearers  of  his  services 
to  the  town,  especially  regarding 
the  harbour,  and  he  made  the 
rather  unfortunate  prophecy  that, 
"  as  the  Tories  had  of  recent  years 


been  twice  in  office  —  once  for 
three  months  and  once  for  three 
days  —  they  would  not,  if  they 
now  succeeded,  be  able  to  retain 
office  longer  than  they  had  done 
upon  the  first  of  those  occasions." 
Sir  John  Reid  was  received  with 
"  most  enthusiastic  cheers,"  and 
made  what  our  account  calls  "a 
highly  interesting  speech."  Mr 
Serjeant  Halcombe  began  by  say  ing 
that  as  both  of  the  sitting  mem- 
bers had  declared  they  would  be 
at  the  top  of  the  poll,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  him  there,  and  he 
would  only  ask  to  be  second."  He 
referred  to  his  former  contests, 
and  said,  if  he  was  returned,  he 
should  enrol  himself  under  the 
banners  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr 
Galloway  said  the  contrary.  The 
show  of  hands  was  for  the  sitting 
members,  and  the  poll  was  thus 
announced  at  its  close : — 


Eeid     .  .  1000  ;  181  plumpers,  302  with  Eice,  516  with  Halcombe. 

Eice     .  .  960  ;  366          u          280  with  Galloway,  12  with  Halcombe. 

Halcombe  .  536 ;      8          „ 

Galloway  .  281  ;      0          „ 


The  four  candidates  addressed  the 
people,  and  no  one  seemed  sur- 
prised or  disappointed  at  the 
result,  which  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion from  the  first.  The  chairing 
then  took  place,  and  one  account 
says  that  "the  splendid  banners 
had  a  most  imposing  effect." 

The  South  Durham  election  was 
a  bold  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr 
James  Farrer  to  wrest  a  seat  from 
the  Whigs.  Mr  Bowes,  the  mem- 
ber since  1832,  came  forward  again, 
and  Lord  Harry  Vane  (afterwards 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland)  stood  in 
place  of  Mr  Joseph  Pease.  His 
colours  were  blue  and  yellow,  those 
of  Mr  Bowes  blue  and  white,  and 
Mr  Farrer's  crimson.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  given  at  full  length 
in  an  appendix  to  the  poll-book. 
We  are  told  that  at  the  nomina- 
tion "every  one  was  struck  with 


the  imposing  character  of  the  pro- 
cession which  Lord  Harry  Vane's 
supporters  formed."  Mr  Farrer 
was  also  "accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  in  private 
carriages  and  other  vehicles,  by 
several  hundred  horsemen,  and  an 
immense  assemblage  of  persons  on 
foot,  and  preceded  by  four  excellent 
bands  of  music."  Mr  Bowes  ap- 
pears to  have  arrived  in  a  less 
ostentatious  manner.  The  three 
candidates  all  made  long  speeches 
on  the  hustings,  and  Mr  Bowes 
said  that  his  opponents  might  at 
least  have  brought  "  a  Durham 
man  "  to  oppose  him,  and  that  Mr 
Farrer  was  "  a  Tory  stranger  "  ;  to 
which  Mr  Farrer  replied  that  Mr 
Bowes  was  "the  only  inhospitable 
person  he  had  met  with  in  South 
Durham,"  and  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  stranger.  He  made  a 
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(spirited  speech,  and  polled  1148 
plumpers,  with  277  splits  with 
Bowes  and  314  with  Yane.  Thus 
lis  total  poll  was  1739,  against 
2547  for  Vane  and  2490  for  Bowes, 
and  the  two  Whigs  were  returned. 
In  1847,  however,  Mr  Bowes  hav- 
ing retired,  Mr  Farrer  and  Lord 
Harry  Vane  were  returned  un- 
opposed, and  the  same  in  1852. 

In  East  Norfolk  there  was  no 
real  contest.    No  one  had  expected 
any  opposition  to  Messrs  Wode- 
house    and    Burroughes,    and    Sir 
William   Folkes  had  declined   an 
invitation  to  contest  West  Norfolk, 
and  had  gone  abroad.      He  was, 
however,  proposed  at  the  nomina- 
tion, and  a  poll  demanded.     The 
friends   of    the    sitting    members 
called    this    an     "ungenerous    at- 
mpt    to    fasten    expense    upon 
them,"  and   accordingly  opened  a 
subscription  on  their  behalf.     The 
first   day's   poll   showed    that   no 
reparations   had   been   made   by 
e  Liberals,  who  only  polled  1188 
for   Sir  W.    Folkes,   whilst   3283 
d  3236  were  polled  for  Wode- 
3   and   Burroughes,    and    the 
11  at  its  close  was  declared  to 
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Wodehouse 
Burroughes 
Folkes  . 


3498 
3437 
1379 


£ 

was 


ir    William    Folkes    had    1295 
lumpers,    67    split    with    Wode- 
ouse  and  7  with  Burroughes. 
The  South  Lincolnshire  election 
one  of  an  excited  character, 
d   produced    an   ample  crop  of 
terature   on   one   side    and    the 
ther.     In  1832,  1835,  and  1837, 
r  Henry  Handley   and  Mr  G. 
Heathcote  had  been  returned  in 
the  Whig  interest  without  opposi- 
In  1839,  when  a  dissolution 
was   expected,   our  poll -book  in- 
forms  us  that   a   requisition  was 
"  got  up  by  the  electors"  numerously 
signed,  inviting  Christopher  Tur- 


ner, Esq.  of  Stoke  Rocheford,  to 
come  forward  on  the  Conservative 
side.  Mr  Handley  presently  pub- 
lished an  address,  in  which  he 
stated  that  "a  secret  canvass  is  in 
progress  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  a  requisition  to  Mr  Turner, 
pursuant  to  a  recent  decision  of 
the  Carlton  Club  that  their  in- 
fluence and  resources  should  be 
devoted  to  the  expulsion  of  one  of 
your  representatives,"  in  which 
proceeding,  whilst  he  himself  was 
kept  in  town  by  his  parliamentary 
duties,  Mr  Handley  did  "not  re- 
cognise the  spirit  of  fair-play." 
Upon  this  Mr  Turner  published 
a  long  address,  in  which  he  denied 
that  he  was  "in  any  degree  de- 
pendent on  the  influence  and 
resources  of  the  Carlton  Club,  or 
on  any  other  influences  than  the 
free  influence  of  public  opinion." 
Meanwhile  it  became  known  that 
Mr  Heathcote  was  about  to  leave 
Lincolnshire  for  the  county  of 
Rutland,  and  Mr  C.  Chaplin  of 
Blankney  published  an  appeal  to 
the  constituency  to  call  upon  Sir 
John  Trollope  of  Casewick  to  come 
forward  with  Mr  Turner  against 
Mr  Handley,  who  had  committed 
the  unpardonable  offence  of  hav- 
ing voted  for  a  Government  which 
advocated  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  a 
quarter  upon  foreign  corn  —  a 
duty,  be  it  remembered,  which  Mr 
Chaplin  and  his  friends,  five  years 
later,  would  have  given  their  eyes 
and  ears  to  obtain.  He  now,  how- 
ever, termed  this  "  a  suicidal  vote," 
and  one  of  the  squibs  of  the  day 
was  directed  at  his  address.  It 
began  thus : — 

"  To  CHARLES  CHAPLIN,  Esq. 
of  Blankney. 

"  SIR, — Your  merits  as  a  Landlord 
are  universally  admitted ;  your  powers 
as  a  fox-hunter  few  will  deny ;  but 
your  pretensions  as  a  Politician  no 
man  ever  yet  ventured  to  assert. 
You  talk  of  Mr  Handley's  'suicidal 
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vote  '  on  the  confidence  question.  To 
support  a  Party  with  whom  he  had 
generally  concurred  for  the  last  nine 
years,  at  a  time  when  power  seemed 
likely  to  pass  from  their  hands,  would 
doubtless  appear  to  you  '  suicidal,'  but 
men  of  reflection,  of  sense,  and  of 
Principle,  will  think  differently.  Mr 
Chaplin,  when  you  were  called  the 
Representative  of  Lincolnshire,  did 

g»u  not  attach  yourself  to  Party  1 
ow  many  votes,  and  upon  what 
occasions,  did  you  give  against  the 
Tory  Government  of  those  days  ?  To 
be  sure,  your  constituents  could  not 
find  fault  with  the  reasons  for  your 
votes,  for  you  never  gave  any,"  &c. 

This  and  similar  attacks  upon 
Mr  Chaplin,  however,  did  not 
deter  him  from  proposing  Sir 
John  Trollope  at  the  nomination, 
and  explaining  that  but  for  the 
vote  of  confidence  in  Ministers  he 
should  have  been  content  to  see 
Mr  Handley  returned  with  Mr 
Turner.  Mr  Handley,  finding  the 
weight  of  influence  against  him  too 
strong  to  resist,  announced  that  he 
should  attend  the  nomination  in 
order  to  resign  his  trust  into  the 
freeholders'  hands.  But  he  had  been 
an  excellent  member,  and  was 
looked  up  to  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
"  agricultural  party."  There  was 
an  evident  reluctance  to  lose  him, 
and  when  Sir  J.  Trollope  and  Mr 
Turner  had  been  duly  proposed 
and  seconded,  Sir  William  Ingilby 
stepped  forward  and  proposed  Mr 
Handley,  asking  the  audience 
whether  "  a  combination  of  the 
Carl  ton  Club  and  a  few  aristocrats  " 
should  beat  the  electors  of  Kesteven 
and  Holland.  He  hoped,  he  said, 
that,  "in  spite  of  the  joint-stock 
purse  of  priestcraft  and  tyranny," 
they  would  not  succeed.  Sir  John 
Trollope  made  a  strong  personal 
attack  upon  Sir  William,  and 
accused  him  of  having  "been 
spending  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  not  in  Lincolnshire,  from 
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which  he  derived  his  rents,  but  in 
Germany; "  and,  said  Sir  John,  "  it 
is  stated  that  he  sold  the  Washing- 
borough  estates  in  order  to  buy 
a  German  barony.  You  want  no 
German  barons  to  dictate  to  you." 
Sir  John  added,  "I  will  tell  you 
what  a  German  barony  is.  Sir 
William  himself  told  me  at  Lincoln 
that  they  live  upon  sausages  and 
sour-krout,  a  food  by  no  means  con- 
genial to  your  stomachs,  and  a 
very  paltry  set  of  fellows  some  of 
these  German  barons  are ;  they  are 
cooks  and  valets,  and  some  of  them 
even  tailors."  After  these  some- 
what irrelevant  remarks,  Sir  John 
went  on  to  say  that  Mr  Handley 
had  "  faithfully  and  excellently 
discharged  his  duty  as  a  represen- 
tative,"— which  not  unnaturally 
elicited  cries  of  "  Then  why  oppose 
him  1 "  —  to  which  the  speaker 
replied  that  he  should  not  have 
done  so  but  for  the  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  Ministers.  He  also  said 
that  he  had  not  come  forward 
until  he  understood  that  Mr 
Handley  was  about  to  retire ;  and 
after  the  nomination  Sir  J.  Trol- 
lope and  Mr  Turner  published  a 
joint  address,  one  paragraph  of 
which  ran  thus  :  "  No  one  could 
have  calculated  upon  a  contest  for 
this  division  after  the  public 
declaration  of  Mr  Handley  that 
he  had  retired.  It  will  be  for  you 
to  decide  whether  such  a  decla- 
ration was  candid  or  not,  and 
whether  that  gentleman  was  in 
earnest  in  such  an  intention." 
After  Sir  John  Trollope  had  spoken 
at  the  nomination,  and  Mr  Tur- 
ner had  made  a  short  speech, 
Mr  Handley  came  forward,  and 
"  was  loudly  and  enthusiastically 
cheered."  He  said  that  he  had 
only  known  on  the  preceding  day 
that  Sir  William  Ingilby  had  deter- 
mined to  propose  him,  but  he  had 
only  come  there  that  day  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  pledge  to  do  so,  and  to 
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defend  himself  against  the  attacks 
and  charges  of  those  who  had 
assailed  him  from  one  end  of  the 
county  to  the  other  behind  his 
back,  but  who  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  confront  him  in  open 
day.  He  could  not  say  one 
uncourteous  word  against  his 
opponents,  but  he  criticised  the 
conduct  of  some  of  their  canvassers, 
who  had  represented  him  as  a 
free-trader,  and  as  one  who  had 
deserted  them.  He  reminded  Sir 
John  Trollope  that  he  had  told  the 
electors  in  1832  that  he  should 
bowl  him  (Mr  Handley)  out,  but 
he  had  spared  him  the  trouble 
now — he  had  resigned  his  bat  after 
"having  had  a  good  innings,"  but 

e  cautioned  Sir  John  that  if  he 
did  not  play  steadily  he  would 
dmself  be  soon  "caught  out." 
Mr  Handley  alluded  to  the  Blank- 
ney  manifesto,  and  said,  "When 
Sir  James  Graham  threatened  me 
with  the  wrath  of  'the  heavy 
Lincolnshire  agriculturists,'  I  really 
thought  he  must  have  had  Mr 
Dhaplin  and  his  production  in  his 
3ye.  I  should  have  thought  that 
itleinan  sufficiently  occupied  in 
Iry-nursing  Mr  Turner  on  the  one 
hand  and  Mr  Gust  on  the  other — 
a  demand  for  his  services  in  that 
capacity  which  might  well  be  the 
mvy  of  every  old  woman  in  the 
county — without  attacking  me  in 

manner  so  ungenerous  and  un- 
called for."  Mr  Handley  made 
further  able  and  telling  reply 
Mr  Chaplin,  and  after  saying 

lat  the  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
Government  condemned  their 
policy,  and  to  vote  against 
it  by  no  means  implied  that  he 

ras  opposed  to  the  corn-laws,  went 
>n  to  use  words  which  sound  pro- 
phetic in  the  light  of  future  events. 
"  Let  me  now,"  he  said,  "  emphati- 
cally impress  upon  you  my  firm  con- 
viction, that  as  soon  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  gets  into  office,  he  will  him- 
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self  alter  these  very  corn-laws." 
Mr  Handley  was  interrupted  by 
cheering  at  many  parts  of  his 
speech,  and  the  show  of  hands  was 
largely  in  his  favour. 

After  the  nomination  Mr  Hand- 
ley's  friends  dined  together  at 
Sleaford,  and  in  the  speeches  after- 
wards delivered  a  fear  was  ex- 
pressed that  it  was  too  late  to  save 
the  seat,  many  electors  having 
promised  one  or  both  of  the  other 
candidates,  under  the  belief  that 
Mr  Handley  would  not  be  pro- 
posed. The  event  proved  that  the 
fear  was  too  well  founded,  for  the 
poll  was  declared  at  its  close  to 
be— 


Turner 

Trollope 

Handley 


4581 
4562 
2948 


Mr  Handley  had  1732  plumpers, 
but  637  splits  with  Turner  and 
547  with  Trollope.  At  the  declar- 
ation, after  the  unsuccessful  can- 
didates had  spoken,  Mr  Allix  ad- 
dressed the  electors  on  behalf  of 
Mr  Handley,  and  said  that  the 
only  thing  he  blamed  Mr  Handley 
for  was  for  having  retired  at  all, — 
for  doubting  for  one  moment  the 
feeling  of  the  freeholders  towards 
him,  for  supposing  that  they  had 
forgot  his  services,  &c.  Mr  Hand- 
ley  was  roundly  abused  for  having 
first  retired  and  afterwards  gone 
to  the  poll ;  but  he  published  an 
address  after  the  election  in  which 
he  completely  vindicated  himself, 
and  showed  that  he  had  discouraged 
his  nomination,  had  tried  to  pre- 
vent it,  had  never  solicited  a  vote, 
and  had  only  refrained  from  saying 
that  he  would  not  serve  if  elected, 
because  that  was  a  course  which  he 
should  never  feel  himself  justified 
in  adopting.  The  truth  probably 
was  that,  in  view  of  the  immense 
territorial  influence  arrayed  against 
him,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Whig  Government  at  the  moment, 
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Mr  Handley  shrank  from  a  con- 
test, even  when  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  were  guaranteed  to  him  ; 
but  when  he  found  that  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  friends  had  resulted 
in  his  nomination,  he  felt  bound  to 
let  it  be  known  that,  whilst  still 
wishing  to  retire,  he  would  serve 
if  elected. 

In  the  Lindsey  division  of  Lin- 
colnshire there  was  a  contest  some- 
what similar  in  its  character,  for 
the  Conservatives,  not  content  that 
their  sitting  member,  Mr  Christo- 
pher, should  have  his  vote  neutral- 
ised any  longer  by  Lord  Worsley, 
the  other  member,  determined  to 
deal  with  the  latter  as  they  had 
dealt  with  Mr  Handley.  But  here 
the  task  was  of  a  more  difficult 
nature.  Their  second  candidate 
was  Captain  Cust,  who  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Chaplin,  and  of  whom 
the  proposer  of  Lord  Worsley,  Mr 
G.  F.  Heneage,  said  that  he  "re- 
gretted that  he  had  been  so  sud- 
denly and  early  called  upon  to  quit 
those  brilliant  ball-rooms  in  which 
he  was  so  well  qualified  to  shine," 
in  order  to  become  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Mr  Chaplin,  in  pro- 
posing Mr  Cust,  said  he  did  not 
mind  being  called  "  the  dictator  of 
the  county";  and  Colonel  Sibthorp, 
who  seconded  the  nomination,  de- 
nounced Lord  Melbourne's  Minis- 
try as  "  debased,  degraded,  truck- 
ling, and  cowardly."  The  candi- 
dates all  made  speeches  too  long  to 
quote,  but  interesting  as  showing 
the  different  views  taken  by  the 
two  political  parties  of  the  day, 
and  the  determination  of  the  Con- 
servatives, while  making  "  protec- 
tion to  agriculture"  a  question 
above  and  before  all  others,  to  op- 
pose men  like  Lord  Worsley,  who 
was  undoubtedly  a  protectionist, 
but  a  Liberal  on  other  matters. 
His  position,  however,  was  too 
strong,  and  the  result  of  the  at- 
tempt to  oust  him  was  a  cruel 


disappointment  to  those  who 
planned  it. 

Lord  Worsley  polled  .  5401 

(3387  plumpers) 

Mr  Christopher     .  .  4522 

Hon.  C.  H.  Cust  .  .  3819 

Contrasting  the  contests  in  the 
two  divisions,  one  wonders  what 
would  have  been  the  result  if  Mr 
Handley,  like  Lord  Worsley,  had 
stood  to  his  guns  from  the  first, 
and  never  thought  of  retiring. 
One  also  wonders  whether  the 
ballot  would  have  made  any  differ- 
ence in  the  results.  There  was 
great  territorial  influence  on  both 
sides,  and  each  made  the  usual 
accusations  against  the  other. 
The  squibs  in  both  divisions  were 
few  and  unimportant.  The  South 
Lincolnshire  electors  were  told  in 
a  Tory  handbill  that— "  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ingilby  has  returned  among 
you,  and  with  him  dirty,  un- 
manly, shuffling  trickery  "  —  a 
somewhat  severe  description  of  Sir 
William's  offence  in  proposing  the 
old  member  for  re-election.  On 
the  other  side  one  placard,  headed 
"The  poll!  the  poll!"  stated 
that — 

"  Now's  the  time  and  now's  the  hour, 
See  the  front  of  battle  lour  ; 
See  approach  the  Tory  Pow'r, 
Chains  and  slavery  !  " 

The  electors  were  also  told  that 
"the  Tories  will  ever  sell  them- 
selves to  retain  power  —  witness 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
Catholic  Emancipation,  &c.  Mind 
these !  Who  can  say  they  will 
not  again  sell  you  by  altering  the 
Corn  Laws  1 "  As  has  been  shown, 
however,  Mr  Handley's  election 
could  not  be  saved;  and  one  is 
glad  to  read,  as  the  last  item  of 
Lincolnshire  election  literature,  a 
notice  for  all  demands  upon  his 
committee  to  be  sent  in  at  once,  and 
a  further  paragraph  to  the  effect 
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lat — "All  bills  were  paid  in  full, 
dtlrin  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
lotice  being  issued." 

Mr  Handley's  late  colleague,  Mr 
rilbert  J.  Heathcote,  had,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  left  Lincoln- 
shire for  Rutland,  where  he  had  a 
contest,  of  which  I  have  the  poll- 
book,  but  no  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.       Probably    they    were 
iteresting,  for  Mr  Heathcote  was 
in  undecided  politician :   his  vote 
ipon  the  confidence  question  had 
uncertain    up    to    the    last 
moment,   and  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  division  list.      He 
had,  however,  large  possessions  and 
mch   influence  in  Rutland ;  and 
whilst   the   Whig   party    adopted 
i,    and    610    votes   were    split 
itween    him    and    Mr    W.    M. 
Foel,   the  Whig  sitting   member, 
divided    between    Heathcote 
id  Dawnay,  the  recognised  Con- 
jrvative  candidate,  who  had  520 
>lumpers,  and  beat  Mr  Noel  by  a 
lozen  votes,  the  poll  being — 


Heathcote 
Dawnay  . 
Noel 


767 
676 
664 


'his  Mr  Noel,  afterwards  Vis- 
mnt  Campden,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  his  relative,  the 
[on.  Gerard  J.  Noel,  who  was 
ibsequently  returned  in  1847 
Mr  Heathcote,  without  a 
mtest,  and  sat  for  many  years 
the  Conservative  member  for 
Jutland. 

The  last  1841  election  of  which 
have  the  poll-book  is  that  which 
>rds  the  famous  contest  at  West- 
linster.     This  was  regarded  as  a 
iberal  constituency,  and  it  will 
be  recollected  that  Charles  James 
Fox  sat  for  it  from  1780  until  his 
death.     At  the  general  election  of 
135,  Mr  Leader  and  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans  had   defeated   the   Conser- 
vative, Sir  George  Murray,  by  900 
votes  ;  and  the  result  of  the  contest 


in  1841  was  a  great  proof  of  the 
Conservative  reaction  which  had 
taken  place,  and  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Whig  Government. 
Captain  (afterwards  Admiral) 
Rous,  R.N.,  started  in  opposition 
to  the  sitting  members,  and  headed 
the  poll  with  3338  votes,  of  which 
3154  were  plumpers,  whilst  3097 
were  split  between  Leader  and 
Evans,  whose  total  polls  were  3281 
and  3258, — Mr  Leader  winning, 
owing  to  his  polling  104  plumpers 
against  57  for  Colonel  Evans,  who 
had  104  splits  with  Rous,  and 
Leader  80  with  the  same  candi- 
date. An  analysis  of  the  poll 
shows  that  the  majority  for  Cap- 
tain Rous  came  entirely  from  the 
parish  of  St  George's,  where  he 
was  some  300  ahead  of  his  oppon- 
ents, so  that  the  present  Conser- 
vative aspect  of  this  parish  is  in 
accordance  with  its  previous  char- 
acter. 

I  am  tempted  to  close  this  article 
with  an  account  of  the  only  four 
contests  in  1847  of  which  I  possess 
the  poll-books — namely,  Bristol, 
Canterbury,  Dover,  and  West 
Kent.  Bristol  was  a  somewhat 
remarkable  election.  Mr  Berkeley 
came  forward  again  as  the  Liberal 
sitting  member,  as  did  Mr  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  who  had  occupied  the  other 
seat  in  the  Tory  interest.  At  the 
last  moment  a  large  section  of  the 
Conservatives,  who  had  approved 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  policy  and  con- 
demned Mr  Miles's  adherence  to 
protectionist  views,  started  Mr 
William  Fripp  as  a  Conservative 
free-trader,  whilst  some  of  the  ex- 
treme Radicals  and  Nonconfor- 
mists put  forward  Mr  Apsley 
Pellatt.  Mr  Berkeley  was  much 
opposed  to  the  candidature  of  the 
latter,  and  denounced  him  in  the 
following  amusing  manner  : — 

"He  comes  before  you,  I  humbly 
think,  more  as  an  applicant  for  an 
usher's  place  in  a  school  than  as  a 
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candidate  for  a  great  city.  (Laughter.) 
Now,  hear  what  he  says :  '  I  have 
not  neglected  my  education.'  (Much 
laughter.)  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
(Continued  laughter.)  He  goes  on  : 
'  As  long  as  I  have  lived  I  have  always 
endeavoured  to  improve  my  mind.' 
(Bursts  of  laughter. )  A  very  pleasant 
circumstance  for  the  society  of  which 
he  no  doubt  forms  the  ornament. 
(More  laughter. )  He  proceeds  :  '  I 
am  convinced  that  when  a  man  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  he  has 
a  right  to  judge  for  himself  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  religion.'  Of 
course  he  has  ;  I  agree  altogether  per- 
fectly in  that.  (Cheers.)  In  another 
sentence  he  says  :  '  As  an  honest  Non- 
conformist, I  should  like  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  superseded  by  the 
voluntary  principle.'  That  is  all  very 
well — (laughter)  ;  but  when  he  goes 
on,  and  adds,  ;  If  I  could  get  any  lever 
to  rest  upon,  I  would  extinguish  the 
whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  at 
one  fell  swoop  by  Act  of  Parliament ' 
— (great  laughter) — that,  I  acknow- 
ledge,is  more  than  Miles  and  I  together 
could  do — (continued  laughter)  ;  and 
what  on  earth  he  means  by  *  resting 
upon  a  lever,'  and  what  lever  it  is  to 
be  except  his  own  ability  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  cannot  imagine.  (In- 
^•eased  laughter.)  He  says  he  has 
l&ken  great  care  of  his  education ;  but 
Jl  had  thought  that  Brunei  had  taught 
us  that  the  lever  rests  on  a  fulcrum, 
not  that  we  rested  on  the  lever. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)" 

Mr  Miles  was  even  less  pleased 
with  Mr  Fripp's  candidature 
(which,  indeed,  was  practically 
directed  against  himself)  than  was 
Mr  Berkeley  with  that  of  Mr  Pel- 
latt,  and  asserted  that  now  Parlia- 
ment had  declared  for  free-trade, 
he  was  ready  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
Mr  Fripp  did  not  appear  on  the 
hustings,  and  Mr  Pellatt  spoke 
with  good  -  humour,  although  he 
had  been  somewhat  tried  by  Mr 
Berkeley's  remarks,  especially  by 
one  in  which  he  had  alluded  to 
Mr  Pellatt's  statement  that  he 
had  travelled  to  Bristol  on  com- 
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mercial  affairs  in  these  words  :  "I 
have  every  respect  for  the  honour- 
able and  independent  body  of  men 
who  compose  the  class  of  com- 
mercial travellers,  but  I  confess  I 
thought  it  a  little  odd  for  a  gentle- 
man to  come  forward  and  say, 
Because  I  have  been  a  bagman, 
therefore  I  should  be  a  member  of 
Parliament;  because  I  had  asked 
tradesmen  for  their  custom,  I  have 
a  right  to  their  suffrages."  Mr 
Berkeley  and  Mr  Fripp  got  the 
show  of  hands,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  poll  next  day  the  numbers 
were  declared  to  be — 


Berkeley 
Miles  . 
Fripp  . 
Pellatt  . 


4381 

2595 

2476 

171 


Mr  Berkeley  had  2247  plumpers, 
1046  splits  with  Miles  and  960 
with  Fripp,  whilst  the  two  Con- 
servatives had  (Miles)  970  and 
(Fripp)  92  plumpers.  We  are 
told  that  the  return  was  signed, 
among  others,  by  "the  venerable 
Arthur  Palmer  in  his  ninety-third 
year,  and  that  he  performed  this 
feat  without  spectacles,  amidst  the 
hearty  cheering  of  the  electors." 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Mr 
Berkeley  withdrew  the  word  "  bag- 
man "  at  the  declaration  of  the 
poll,  and  that  Mr  Pellatt  and  he 
shook  hands  with  great  cordiality. 
It  was  the  Conservative  party 
which  suffered  from  the  split  in 
their  party,  the  result  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  return  of  two  Liberals 
at  the  next  dissolution,  and  upon 
several  subsequent  occasions. 

The  Canterbury  election  pos- 
sesses no  features  of  special  inter- 
est. Mr  Smythe,  having  supported 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  corn-law  policy, 
had  dropped  the  Conservative 
party,  and,  on  being  opposed  by 
Lord  Thomas  Pelham  Clinton  and 
Mr  Vance  as  protectionists,  coal- 
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esced  with  Lord  Albert  Conyng- 
ham  at  the  general  election.  The 
two  sitting  members  were  too 
strong  for  their  opponents ;  for  at 
Canterbury,  as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  country,  the  unity  and 
organisation  of  the  Conservative 
party  had  been  broken  up  and  de- 
stroyed by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  change 
of  policy  upon  the  corn-law  ques- 
tion. Mr  Smythe,  in  his  address 
of  thanks,  declared  of  his  oppon- 
ents that  their  "  many  qualities 
and  universal  courtesy  made  them 
as  formidable  as  their  political 
opinions  made  them  the  reverse 
and  opposite."  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  victory  was  com- 
plete :  at  eleven  o'clock  the  two 
Conservatives  had  each  polled  334, 
Lord  A.  Conyngham  324,  and  Mr 
Smythe  300  votes.  Then,  says  the 
Tory  newspaper  of  the  day,  "  an 
influx  of  broken  promises  poured 
in,"  and  at  its  close  the  poll  stood 
thus : — 


Conyngham 
Smythe    . 
Vance 
Clinton    . 


808 
782 
643 
641 


RThe  Dover  election  was  much 
ore  closely  contested.  Mr  Rice's 
seat  was  generally  felt  to  be  secure ; 
but  Sir  John  Reid,  who  had  re- 
tired, created  a  vacancy  for  which 
there  appeared  two  candidates — 
Sir  George  Clerk,  who  supported 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  policy,  and  Mr 
Henry  Thoby  Prinsep,  a  Conser- 
vative. The  account  which  I  have 
describes  the  excitement  by  saying 
that  "  no  class  or  grade  seemed 
untouched  by  the  electric  shock  of 
electioneering  impulse."  At  the 
nomination  Mr  Rice  was  enthusias- 
tically received.  Prinsep  defended 
himself  against  the  charge  of  being 
a  protectionist;  and  Sir  George 
Clerk,  who  was  proposed  and 
seconded  by  supporters  of  Sir  J. 


Reid,  defended  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
policy.  He  and  Mr  Rice  had  the 
show  of  hands,  but  Mr  Prinsep, 
heading  the  poll  for  the  first  two 
hours,  ran  a  good  second  up  to 
three  o'clock,  when  he  was  813  to 
Sir  G.  Clerk's  791  votes.  But, 
during  the  last  hour,  Mr  Rice's 
friends,  seeing  their  own  man 
perfectly  safe,  split  upon  Clerk  as 
the  more  Liberal  candidate  of  the 
two  others.  Consequently  the  poll 
closed  with  this  result : — 


Eice 

Clerk 

Prinsep 


1104 
932 

897 


Mr  Prinsep  polled  632  plumpers, 
211  split  with  Rice  and  54  with 
Clerk.  Mr  Rice  had  33  plumpers, 
and  860  split  with  Clerk,  who  had 
18  plumpers.  The  Tory  news- 
paper declared  that  the  election 
was  "  redolent  of  treachery,  incon- 
sistency, &c.,  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  supporters  of  the  successful 
candidates,"  but  the  practical  coa- 
lition was,  of  course,  that  which 
defeated  Mr  Prinsep;  and  it  should 
be  added  that  the  contest  was  not 
wholly  political,  as  from  the 
speeches  delivered  it  is  evident 
that  railway  disputes  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  Mr 
Rice  remained  member  for  Dover 
until  his  retirement  in  1857.  Sir 
George  Clerk  was  ousted  by  a 
Conservative  (Lord  Chelsea)  at  the 
next  general  election;  and  from  that 
time,  save  at  the  general  election 
of  1857,  the  Conservative  interest 
has  preponderated  in  the  borough. 
The  last  election  which  I  have 
to  notice  is  that  for  West  Kent. 
Mr  Thomas  Law  Hodges  had  found 
himself  obliged  to  retire  before 
Sir  Edmund  Filnier  and  Lord 
Marsham  at  the  dissolution  of 
1841.  The  tide  of  Conservative 
reaction  had  at  that  time  set  in 
with  full  force,  and  Kent  expe- 
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rienced  it  to  the  full  as  much  as 
any  county  in  England.  No  Whig 
candidate  had  a  chance  in  either 
division  of  the  county,  and  Mr 
Hodges  issued  an  address  in  which 
he  informed  the  electors  that  "  for 
the  present "  he  should  not  solicit 
their  suffrages.  But  things  had 
altered  in  1847.  Not  only  had 
Sir  Robert  Peel  shattered  the 
Conservative  party,  but  there  had 
been  occurrences  in  the  county  of 
Kent  itself  which  rather  improved 
the  Liberal  position.  Lord  Mar- 
sham  had  become  the  Earl  of 
Romney,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
this  vacancy  in  1845,  Lord  Holmes- 
dale,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Amherst,  who  had  been  chairman 
of  the  Conservative  committee, 
and  had,  moreover,  done  much 
county  work  as  a  magistrate,  was 
ready  to  come  forward.  But  a 
portion  of  his  party  demanded  of 
him  a  pledge  to  vote  against  the 
Maynooth  grant,  and  as  Lord 
Holmesdale  was  a  man  of  far  too 
high  character  to  bear  dictation 
upon  such  a  point,  the  bigots  had 
their  way,  and  Colonel  Austen  of 
Kippington,  who  held  their  views 
upon  this  point,  was  brought  for- 
ward. Sooner  than  divide  his 
party,  Lord  Holmesdale  withdrew; 
and  whether  or  no  this  caused  a 
split  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  it 
doubtless  suggested  to  their  op- 
ponents that  such  might  be  the 
case,  and  encouraged  Mr  Hodges 
to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nom- 
ination at  the  last  moment.  In 
five  of  the  nine  divisions  the  two 
Conservatives  were  ahead,  but  the 
Blackheath,  Gravesend,  Rochester, 
and  Tenterden  districts  gave 
Hodges  a  majority ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  poll  it  appeared  that 
the  show  of  hands,  which  had  been 
for  Hodges  and  Filmer,  had  rep- 
resented the  true  feeling  of  the 


electors,  for  there  appeared  for 
the  first  day's  poll — 

Filmer       1955  ;  second  day  3219 
Hodges     1788 ;  „  3127 

Austen      1891  ;  ,.  3082 

Mr  Hodges  had  2895  plumpers,  Sir 
E.  Filmer  64,  and  Colonel  Austen 
56,  whilst  2971  votes  were  divided 
between  the  two  Conservatives. 

This  closes  the  record  of  my 
poll-books  for  1847,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sandwich,  where  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  and  Mr  Grenfell, 
with  459  and  437,  beat  the  Con- 
servative candidate,  Lord  Charles 
Clinton,  with  392  votes,  and  the 
latter  published  an  address  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  not 
shown  himself  upon  the  hustings 
during  the  polling  because  the 
mayor  had  displayed  partiality  in 
declaring  the  show  of  hands  to 
be  against  him,  which  appears  a 
singular  method  of  punishing  the 
chief  magistrate.  I  have  not  got 
the  poll  -  book  of  Hythe,  where 
Brockman  beat  Baron  Rothschild 
by  22  votes ;  for  although  the  cor- 
poration books  contain  the  poll  of 
all  previous  elections,  this  seems 
to  have  disappeared.  Of  course 
there  are  many  more  poll -books 
which  I  do  not  possess,  and  I  have 
many  from  1847  to  1868,  which 
was  the  last  general  election  in 
which  open  voting  took  place. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  ballot, 
poll -books  have  of  course  disap- 
peared, and  nominations  after  the 
old  public  open  fashion  no  more 
occur.  There  are  doubtless  many 
advantages  from  their  abolition ; 
but  one  cannot  help  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  the  opportunities  for 
political  opponents  to  meet  face 
to  face  upon  the  hustings  are 
no  longer  possible  in  our  election 
contests. 

BRABOURNE. 
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IN  the  June  number  of  the 
*  Nineteenth  Century '  there  ap- 
peared an  article  by  Field-Marshal 
Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  wherein  he 
passed  a  very  severe  criticism  on 
the  Localization  Committee  of 
1872,  and  on  me  as  its  president; 
and  as  I  was  solely  responsible  for 
drafting  our  unanimous  report,  I 
naturally  wish  to  attempt  saying 
something  in  its  defence,  although 
the  attempt  may  bring  me  into 
collision  with  so  powerful  and  able 
an  antagonist  as  Sir  Lintorn  Sim- 
mons. 

First,  I  must  remark  that  I  dis- 
cover in  his  article  a  very  old 
acquaintance  in  the  shape  of  a 
witticism  at  my  expense,  with 
which  the  Field -Marshal  appears 
so  pleased  that  it  has  done  duty 
in  all  the  many  articles  and  letters 
in  which  he  has  honoured  me  with 
his  notice  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  In  short,  it  would  seem 
that  he  cannot  help  putting  this 
joke  into  his  writings,  any  more 
than  poor  Mr  Dick  could  help 
putting  the  "  head  of  Charles  the 
First  "  into  his  memorial.  Conse- 
quently I  find  it  reproduced  in  the 
present  article  on  the  fifth  page, 
fifth  line  from  the  bottom.  This 
stock  joke  consists  in  employing 
the  following  phrase,  "  This  won- 
derful combination  of  hydraulic 
engineering,"  for  the  purpose  of 
ridiculing  a  weak,  but  surely  an 
innocent,  attempt  on  my  part  to 
illustrate  the  process  of  raising  the 
recruits  in  a  time  of  war  for  the 
sub-district,  and  passing  them  on 
to  the  depot,  thence  to  the  two 
militia  battalions,  which,  uniting, 
would  then  reinforce  the  two  line 
battalions,  both  being  supposed 
abroad,  and  one  of  them  in  the 
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field, — thus  likening  them  to  the 
grand  reservoir,  the  expense  reser- 
voir, the  grand  cistern,  and  the 
cisterns  of  the  two  line  battalions 
respectively.  The  witticism  is 
doubtless  amusing — fortunately  it 
breaks  no  bones ;  and  I  now  turn 
to  the  more  serious  part  of  my 
subject. 

The  following  quotation,  giving 
the  reasons  why  I,  a  member  of 
Lord  Airey's  Committee,  dissented 
from  its  conclusions,  is  an  extract 
from  the  opening  remarks  of  my 
dissentient  report : — 

"  I  am  unable  to  concur  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  as  a  whole,  for 
the  following  reasons  generally :  be- 
cause a  great  part  of  the  argument 
relating  to  the  defects  of  brigade  depots 
and  linked  battalions  is  founded  on  a 
misconception  both  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. 

"  It  proposes  the  reversal  of  a  sys- 
tem which,  after  patient  consideration, 
was  recommended  by  the  head  of  the 
army,  accepted  by  the  Government, 
and  approved  by  Parliament  in  1872. 

"  A  very  large  sum  of  money  has 
been  expended  in  carrying  the  system 
into  effect.  That  system  has  never  been 
fairly  tested ;  although  when  partially 
tested  in  1878,  the  result  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Commander-in- Chief 
to  be  eminently  satisfactory. 

"The  alternative  system  proposed 
by  this  Committee  is,  I  believe,  as  a 
whole  impracticable. 

"The  unlinking  of  battalions  now 
recommended  would  involve  a  very 
large  additional  cost,  and  if  otherwise, 
a  return  to  the  system  of  corps  con- 
sisting only  of  one  battalion  would  be 
a  retrograde  measure  in  principle." 

Sir  Lintorn  Simmons  kindly  un- 
dertook the  labour  of  drafting  the 
Report  of  Lord  Airey's  Committee, 
but  it  was  probably  a  labour  of 
love,  since  it  enabled  him  to  criti- 
cize severely  the  Localization  Com- 
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mittee,  and  also  to  bring  into 
prominent  notice  his  particular 
plans  for  remedying  the  scandalous 
inefficiency  of  the  army,  of  which 
he,  and  all  who  understood  the 
subject  at  that  time,  most  justly 
complained. 

He  is  of  opinion,  however,  al- 
though much  has  been  done  by  the 
present  Government,  that  no  im- 
provement has  been  effected. 

My  limited  space  makes  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  track,  through 
the  '  Nineteenth  Century  '  article 
and  the  Report  of  Lord  Airey's 
Committee,  all  the  mistakes  and 
inaccuracies  which  abound  therein ; 
I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to 
the  notice  of  their  most  salient 
points. 

On  the  fourth  page  of  the 
article  we  read,  fifteenth  line  from 
the  bottom,  the  following  bold 
statement  : — 

"  The  mere  fact  of  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Airey's  Committee  in  1878, 
and  of  Lord  Wantage's  last  year, 
affords  ample  testimony  that  the 
organization  which  was  adopted  in 
1872,  and  has  been  nominally  in 
operation  since  then,  has  been  an  utter 
failure,  and  has  accomplished  neither 
object. 

"  It  has  broken  down  because  it  was 
totally  unpractical  and  enormously 
expensive." 

Now  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  if  the  recommendations  of 
several  committees  of  equal  weight 
with  Lord  Airey's  had  been  practi- 
cally adopted,  neither  Lord  Airey's 
Committee  nor  that  of  Lord  Wan- 
tage would  ever  have  been  as- 
sembled, since  there  would  have 
been  no  failure  or  breakdown  to 
inquire  into,  and  all  the  froth  and 
fume  of  the  angry  discussions  that 
have  since  raged  round  the  subject 
would  have  been  avoided,  as  well 
as  the  labours  of  the  many  com- 
mittees assembled  in  this  much- 
committee-ridden  age  and  country. 

Of  the  several  committees  above 
referred  to,  one,  commonly  called 


the  Militia  Committee,  had  for  its 
president  the  Hon.  F.  Stanley. 
The  military  members  were  — 
Major  -  General  Taylor,  Major- 
General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
Major -General  A.  J.  Herbert, 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  Col- 
onel Bulwer,  and  Colonel  Greaves. 
Another  Committee,  which  was 
ordered  "  to  report  on  the  effects  of 
short  service  on  the  preparedness 
for  war  of  the  army"  expressed  in 
1878  the  following  opinion  : — 

"  The  Committee  beg  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  is  this 
cardinal  difference  between  short  and 
long  service — viz.,  that  with  the  for- 
mer, the  establishment  of  the  bat- 
talions, and  the  consequent  total  es- 
tablishment of  the  infantry,  is  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance;  with 
the  latter  it  is  not  so.  With  the 
former,  the  effect  of  augmentation  or 
diminution  of  the  establishment  does 
not  exercise  its  full  effect  until  the 
expiration  of  twelve  years — that  is  to 
say,  six  years'  army  service,  six  years' 
reserve  service. 

"With  the  latter,  the  effect  of  the 
change  is  over  in  twelve  months. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  Committee 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  normal 
establishments  should  be  fixed  for  at 
least  twelve  years. 

"These  establishments,  they  con- 
sider, should  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Localization 
Committee  as  approved  by  his  Eoyal 
Highness,  and  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  they  consider  that  it  is  to 
the  reduction  of  these  establishments 
that  the  present  state  of  the  army  is 
mainly  due. 

"  These  establishments  were  for  the 
infantry  at  home,  independent  of 
drafts,  as  follows  : — 

18  battalions  at  820  .  14,760 
18  ,,  at  700  .  12,600 
35  „  at  520  .  18,200 

Total         .       45,560 

"These  figures  were  fixed  by  the 
Localization  Committee  with  the  view 
of  having  36  efficient  battalions  at  the 
top  of  the  list. 

"  The  Committee  consider  that  the 
total  number  of  rank  and  file  in 
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home  battalions  should  not  fall  below 
45,560." 

"  The  Committee  further  beg  to 
point  out  that  the  Localization  Com- 
mittee proposed  to  increase  the  depot 
of  any  brigade,  both  battalions  of 
which  were  abroad,  to  a  full  battalion. 
This  proposal  was  not  only  endorsed 
by  the  Militia  Committee,  but  it  was 
distinctly  pointed  out  in  paragraph  38 
of  their  report  that  the  distribution 
of  the  battalions  at  home  and  abroad 
would  lead  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
roster,  which  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately adjusted." 

Of  the  Committee  thus  reporting, 
the  president  was  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War;  the  mem- 
bers were  the  Adjutant-General, 
the  Financial  Secretary,  Generals 
Armstrong  and  Herbert,  and  Mr 
Knox.  The  secretary  was  the  late 
Colonel  Home,  R.E. 

The  whole  burden  of  their  report 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  high  establishments  during 
peace  was  the  sole  condition  on 
which  a  few  efficient  battalions 
could  be  placed  in  the  field  on  a 
sudden  call,  if  the  reserves  were 
not  available. 

The  following  is  extracted  from 
a  minute  by  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Army,  written  in  February 
1877  :— 

"When  short  service  was  intro- 
duced into  the  army,  it  was  intro- 
duced on  the  recommendations  of  a 
committee  which  was  approved  by 
his  Royal  Highness  and  sanctioned 
by  Parliament.  These  have  not  been 
completely  adhered  to,  and  it  is  to 
this  fact  that  the  present  state  of  the 
army  is  due. 

"  The  proposals  of  the  Localization 
Committee  that  have  been  neglected 
are : — 

"  1.  Maintaining  18  battalions  at 
820  rank  and  file,  18  battalions  at 
700  rank  and  file,  and  35  battalions 
at  520  rank  and  file. 

"These  figures  would  have  given 
us  a  force  at  home  of  45,560  rank  and 
file.  The  objects  of  this  proposal 
were  manifest — to  guard  against  the 
battalions  at  home  first  for  foreign 
service  becoming  mere  depots  for 


Indian  and  Colonial  service,  to  main- 
tain at  all  times  a  small  efficient  force 
to  send  to  the  field,  and  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  the  reserve. 

"But  the  battalions  were  main- 
tained at  this  footing  for  only  one 
year,  the  following  establishment  be- 
ing then  introduced,  viz.  : — 


4  battalions  at  820 
11  ,,  at  600 
55  at  520 


Total 


3,280 

6,600 

28,600 

38,480 


or  a  force  of  7080  less  than  that  on 
which  the  short  service  was  based, 
— the  safeguard  the  Committee  had 
provided,  with  the  view  of  main- 
taining the  battalions  first  for  foreign 
service  in  an  efficient  state,  being 
entirely  lost. 

"In  1876-77  the  establishment  of 
the  battalions  was  raised  to  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.  : — 


18  battalions  at  820 


52 


at  520 


Total 


14,760 
27,040 

41,800 


a  force  still  3760  men  below  what 
the  Localization  Committee  recom- 
mended. This  year,  however,  the 
estimates  to  be  brought  forward  pro- 
vide only  for — 

18  battalions  at  740       .       13,320 
46          „         at  520       .       23,920 


Total 


37,240 


being  4560  men  less  than  last  year, 
and  8320  men  less  than  the  Localiza- 
tion Committee  recommended. 

"  2.  When;  two  battalions  of  the 
brigade  were  abroad,  in  exceptional 
cases  it  was  intended  to  raise  the 
brigade  depot  to  a  full  battalion,  and 
feed  the  two  battalions  abroad, — the 
reason  being  manifest,  that  otherwise 
feeding  the  foreign  battalions  would 
fall  on  a  reduced  number  of  battalions 
at  home,  which  would  be  depleted 
more  than  they  now  are,  and  be  still 
more  depot  battalions  and  less  effi- 
cient fighting  bodies. 

"Both  regular  battalions  of  three 
brigade  districts  are  now  abroad  in 
the  field,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
to  raise  the  brigade  depot  to  a  full 
battalion. 

"  3.  The  militia  were  further  to  be 
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called  out  in  those  brigade  districts 
where  both  battalions  were  abroad  : 
this  has  not  been  done. 

"The  result  of  thus  failing  to 
carry  out  the  localization  scheme,  as 
approved  by  his  Eoyal  Highness  and 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  has  been 
to  deplete  the  battalions  serving  at 
home  unduly  of  trained  and  efficient 
soldiers  to  feed  battalions  abroad  and 
the  reserve,  and  to  render  them  mere 
depots,  composed  in  a  great  part  of 
men  under  a  year's  service.  Thus, 
unless  we  transfer  men  from  bat- 
talions last  for  foreign  service,  or  call 
out  the  reserve  and  embody  it,  we 
have  no  corps  complete  in  trained 
men  to  take  the  field. 

"  By  far  the  best  means  of  putting 
our  army  on  an  efficient  footing  would 
be  to  carry  out  the  localization  scheme 
in  its  integrity." 

Now  I  am  content  to  rest  the 
defence  of  the  Localization  Com- 
mittee on  this  minute  of  the  Ad- 
jutant-General, and  on  the  reports 
of  the  two  Committees  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  members  of  which 
were  at  any  rate  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  subject,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some 
members  of  Lord  Airey's  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  proposed  by  Lord  Airey's 
Committee  to  supersede  the  exist- 
ing machinery,  established  at  great 
expense,  by  forming  a  certain  num- 
ber of  large  training  depots,  not 
less  than  twelve,  each  containing 
about  1400  recruits  of  from  one 
day  to  six  months'  service. 

I  dissented  from  this  proposal 
for  the  reasons  detailed  in  my 
dissentient  report,  paragraph  62. 
But  I  cite  in  my  support  the 
remarks  of  Lord  Napier  protesting 
against  the  recommendation  to 
disestablish  the  brigade  depots  as 
training  -  places  for  recruits  ;  also 
the  remarks  of  Lieut. -General  Sir 
Henry  Norman,  attached  to  the 
proceedings. 

The  unlinking  of  battalions,  re- 
commended with  so  light  a  heart 
by  the  irresponsible  members  of 


Lord  Airey's  Committee,  joined  to 
that  other  measure  of  the  large 
training-depots,  would  have  enor- 
mously increased  the  depot  estab- 
lishment at  the  entire  cost  of  the 
home  line  battalions.  The  present 
system  did  not  require  any  addition 
to  the  depots,  but  it  did  absolutely 
require  an  addition  to  the  effectives 
of  battalions.  If,  then,  the  neces- 
sary increase  of  men  had  been 
given,  and  if  the  past  forms  any 
guide  to  the  future,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  taken  away  again 
the  first  year  when  the  political 
horizon  was  clear.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  country  would  have 
been  committed  to  a  new  system 
requiring  absolutely  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  increased  depot  estab- 
lishment. And  either  the  whole 
reduction  of  the  additional  men 
here  supposed  to  be  granted  must 
have  fallen  on  the  battalions  at 
home,  already  too  weak,  or  the 
organization  must  have  been 
changed  a  third  time  within  a 
few  years.  The  adoption  of  any 
scheme,  therefore,  involving  any 
considerable  increase  of  depots, 
would  in  its  results  be  disastrous 
for  the  army. 

The  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  (paragraph  235  of  their 
report)  "to  form  as  a  supplement 
to  the  training-depots  a  separate 
organization  of  provisional  battal- 
ions" in  the  hurry  and  rush  of 
the  commencement  of  a  great  war, 
when  embodied  militia  battalions 
would  serve  all  the  purposes  re- 
quired, is  in  my  opinion  unprac- 
tical. The  military  administra- 
tion would  be  sufficiently  taxed 
in  dealing  with  existing  materials 
without  the  creation  of  a  new 
organization. 

At  paragraph  16  of  their  report 
it  is  apparently  charged  against 
the  localization  scheme  as  an 
oversight,  that  it  failed  to  provide 
a  distinct  and  separate  prepara- 
tion for  meeting  the  demands  of  a 
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small  war.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  charge  is  unfounded. 

The  Report  of  the  Localization 
Committee  details  at  paragraph 
35  the  active  measures  which 
might  be  necessary  if  engaged  in 
a  war  requiring  the  employment 
of  all  the  military  power  of  the 
empire. 

Those  measures  are  applied  to  a 
sample  case  of  fifty  expeditionary 
battalions,  but  they  are  equally 
applicable  in  principle  to  any 
number  of  battalions.  The  method 
of  acting  in  any  case  is  to  be  found 
within  their  limits,  and  the  modi- 
fications that  might  be  necessary 
are  obviously  a  mere  matter  of 
detail  arrangement  entirely  within 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  with  only  one  exception, 
the  embodiment  of  militia  battal- 
ions. In  the  Secretary  of  State's 
memorandum  of  instructions  for 
Lord  Airey's  Committee,  paragraph 
13,  it  is  said:  "General  Mac- 
DougalPs  Committee  also  appear 
to  have  based  its  recommendations 
on  the  assumption  that  parlia- 
mentary powers  would  always  be 
available  either  to  increase  the 
depots  arbitrarily,  or  to  call  up 
such  portions  of  the  militia  as 
might  be  thought  necessary."  Re- 
specting this,  I  venture  to  remark 
that,  if  not  convenient  to  summon 
Parliament,  the  Government  must 
either  decide  to  increase  the  depots 
arbitrarily  (as  indeed  they  did 
lately),  on  their  own  responsibility, 
or  the  war  must  be  starved. 

»And  as  regards  the  embodiment 
militia  battalions,  the  Committee, 
composed  of  military  officers,  re- 
commended this  among  other  mili- 
tary measures  as  necessary,  and 
they  had  the  right  to  assume  that 
any  parliamentary  measure  that 
light  be  required  to  give  them 
Tect  would  be  attended  to  by 
leir  parliamentary  chief.  All 
the  measures  indicated  in  the 
igraph  35  above  referred  to 


were  at  the  command  of  the 
Government  without  any  special 
legislation  being  required,  except- 
ing those  relating  to  the  militia. 
But  it  must  always  be  a  question 
of  public  policy  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Government  whether  those 
measures  should  be  employed  in 
whole,  in  part,  or  not  at  all, — the 
consequence  of  not  employing  them, 
however,  being  that  the  state  of 
the  home  army  recently  complained 
of  must  inevitably  be  reproduced 
in  a  like  case. 

For  the  late  emergency  the 
Government  did,  in  fact,  partially 
employ  some  of  the  measures  al- 
luded to  in  the  last  paragraph. 
That  is  to  say,  they  slightly  in- 
creased the  establishment  of  the 
war  battalions,  and  of  certain 
depots,  without  other  warrant 
than  that  of  necessity,  and  I  con- 
ceive they  might  even  have  em- 
bodied a  few  militia  battalions  by 
Order  in  Council  if  necessity  were 
proved. 

One  more  point  I  must  notice. 
If  »I  remember  rightly,  Sir  Lintorn 
Simmons  proposed  that  all  enlist- 
ments should  thereafter  be  for 
"three  years  with  the  colours, 
and^  nine  with  the  reserve."  The 
effect  would  be  that  every  line 
battalion  at  home  would  have 
been  composed  of  men  one-third 
under  three  years'  service,  one- 
third  under  two  years',  and  one- 
third  under  one  year's  service. 
Therefore,  when  any  battalion 
had  to  be  sent  abroad  not  a  man 
would  have  been  available,  unless 
he  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
extend  his  service  for  at  least 
seven  years.  Now  it  is  a  matter 
of  experience  that  soldiers  are 
most  willing  to  shorten  their  en- 
gagement with  the  colours,  and 
to  pass  into  the  reserve  before 
their  time;  but  it  requires  some 
strong  inducements  to  persuade 
men  to  extend  their  colour  en- 
gagement. 
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The  inducements  must,  of  course, 
take  the  form  of  money  :  soldiers 
would  soon  learn  that  they  had 
the  whip -hand  of  the  situation, 
and  the  country  would  stand  com- 
mitted to  an  enormous  and  unde- 
fined expense.  Fortunately  the 
Committee  did  not  embody  this 
proposal  in  their  report.  Here 
follows  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  my  dissentient  report : — 

"In  opposing  the  opinions  of  the 
experienced  officers  composing  this 
Committee,  I  feel  that  I  am  incurring 
a  great  responsibility,  which,  however, 
in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  issue  at 
stake,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  assume. 
It  is  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
question  now  to  be  decided  that  I 
have,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
described  the  machinery  of  the  exist- 
ing system,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
was  intended  to  work,  so  that  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  whether  it 
would  be  judicious  to  supersede  a 
system  established  eight  years  ago, 
and  only  partially  tried,  by  one 
almost  entirely  new,  the  only  certain 
result  of  which  would  be  the  addi- 
tional cost." 

I  have  culled  the  following  re- 
marks from  a  thoughtful  article 
on  "  Our  Army "  in  the  June 
number  of  the  '  Fortnightly  Re- 
view '  by  Mr  Hanbury,  M.P., 
whose  opinion  differs  from  that  of 
Sir  Lintorn  Simmons  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  restoring  the  efficiency  of 
the  army. 

Mr  Hanbury  tells  us  that  Sir 
A.  Haliburton  says  in  his  evidence 
before  Lord  Wantage's  Committee, 
that 

"a  close  comparison  of  the  short- 
service  system,  as  originally  designed, 
with  the  same  system  as  at  present 
administered,  at  once  discloses  the 
measures  necessary  to  remedy  the 
existing  difficulty.  One  simple  remedy 
consists  in  loyally  adhering  to  the 
elementary  rules  of  the  established 
system.  That  system  required  a 
number  of  battalions  at  home  equal 
to  the  number  of  battalions  abroad. 


There  are,  in  fact,  however,  eleven 
more  battalions  abroad  than  at  home. 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  it  appears, 
has  constantly  appealed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  the  difficulty  has 
as  constantly  gone  on  increasing." 

Successive  Governments,  the 
Committee  reports,  have  failed  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  ad- 
ministration accepted  twenty  years 
ago,  "  the  provisions  of  the  system 
which  have  not  been  carried  out 
being  precisely  those  essential  to 
its  successful  working" 

Again  Mr  Hanbury  remarks 
that 

"the  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  has  unfortunately  followed  the 
bad  example  of  his  predecessors,  and 
played  fast  and  loose  with  the  system 
of  army  organization  which  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  deliberately 
endorsed,  and  he  has  not  told  the 
country  either  that  the  system  was 
being  ignored,  or  what  were  the  con- 
sequences of  so  ignoring  it.  And  yet 
it  is  said  that  the  public  themselves 
are  to  blame  because  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  condition  of  the  army. 

"  Even  if  the  public  were  not  per- 
sistently kept  in  the  dark,  they  can, 
of  course,  remember  that  the  old  long- 
service  system  utterly  broke  down, 
and  they  now  learn  that  the  system 
which  succeeded  it  has  never  been 
given  a  fair  chance  of  success." 

Neither  the  state  of  my  health 
nor  my  stock  of  patience  inclines 
me  to  prolong  this  controversy, 
which,  having  already  lasted  for 
twenty  years,  might  well  become 
endless,  and  of  which  the  public 
must  be  as  heartily  tired  as  I  am 
myself.  Therefore,  this  must  be 
my  last  word  on  the  subject,  and 
I  must  hope  my  friend  Lord 
Wolseley,  who  was  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Localization  Committee, 
would  be  so  good  as  to  cover  my 
retreat  in  case  he  should  consider 
his  intervention  either  necessary 
or  desirable. 

P.  L.  MACDOUGALL. 


t, 
N  a  former  article  I  have  tried 
ihow  that  to  the  country  roads 
field  naturalists  are  indebted  for  a 
very  great  amount  of  their  insight 
into  the  life  of  wild  creatures  and 
their  ways.  From  our  main  roads 
others  branch  off,  leading  into  the 
Weald  lands  of  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
You  can  go  a  long  day's  journey, 
rest  for  the  night,  and  take  a 
still  longer  walk  the  next  day,  all 
through  green  lanes.  As  they 
have  been  for  many  generations, 
they  continue  to  be.  In  one 
respect  they  are  different.  The 
roads  now  are  fit  for  traffic — this 
is  the  only  alteration;  for  the 
land  is  as  it  has  been  for  centuries, 
and  the  same  old  manor-houses  and 
moated  farms  are  still  there.  Forty 
years  ago,  these  green  lanes  or 
roads  at  certain  seasons  were  im- 
passable ;  even  now  the  posts 
which  recorded  the  water's  depth 
remain  by  the  side  of  the  bridges 
that  span  the  woodland  trout- 
streams,  which,  in  wet  weather, 
change  from  trickling  streams  to 
rushing  torrents.  So  little  was 
known  about  this  network  of  roads, 
green  though  they  were,  that  at 
the  time  we  have  mentioned,  the 
inhabitants  of  country  towns  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  the  edges,  so  to 
speak,  of  two  counties,  knew  no- 
thing about  them,  beyond  the  re- 
port that  such  places  existed. 
What  little  was  heard  at  intervals, 
which  were  few  and  far  between, 
was  always  connected  with  smug- 
gling. For  months,  at  different 
periods,  I  have  made  my  home  in 
various  parts  of  this  quiet  lonely 
district,  full  of  beauty,  go  where 
you  will. 

It  was  an  open  secret  that 
ugglers  crossed  the  Weald  from 
e  south  coast,  and  left  portions 
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of  their  runs  in  various  parts  of 
it.  Smuggling  and  natural  history 
are  very  different  subjects,  but  it 
was  through  being  shown  the 
places  most  used  and  frequented 
by  those  who  followed  the  former 
pursuit  in  past  years,  in  very  se- 
cluded spots,  by  men  who  had 
known  something  about  it,  that  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  the 
wild  things  and  their  haunts  in 
the  Weald  lands  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex.  Those  who  are  sons  of 
the  coast  have  very  little  difficulty 
in  making  friends  with  others  who 
have  known  coast-people,  and  so 
pleased  was  I  with  the  kindly  and 
hospitable  people  of  this  wild  dis- 
trict and  their  homes,  that  from 
time  to  time  I  returned  to  wander 
there.  When  I  first  knew  these 
districts  no  railways  existed.  I 
believe  that  they  had  not  even 
been  thought  about.  Indeed,  as 
matters  are  at  present,  you  have 
to  walk  four  or  five  miles  before 
you  reach  a  railway  station  when 
you  are  in  the  centre  of  the  Weald. 
Eighteen  years  had  passed  since 
my  last  visit,  yet  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  new  mansions — not 
many  —  and  one  new  shop  with 
plate-glass  windows,  in  what  can 
only  be  called  a  village  by  courtesy, 
things  remain  as  they  have  been 
for  centuries,  so  far  at  least  as 
outward  appearances  go.  If  our 
readers  will  recall  to  mind  the 
sudden  formation  of  railways 
through  districts  that  had  never 
had  anything  except  the  plough  to 
move  the  earth — all  this  within 
the  last  twenty  and  thirty  years 
—they  will  be  able  to  form  some 
opinion  of  the  wonderment  of  some 
of  the  old  folks  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  region  when  they  first  heard 
of  the  railroads  being  made  in 
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their  midst.  But  their  existence 
has  made  little  change  here.  The 
people  still  have  many  primi- 
tive customs.  Take,  for  instance, 
one  of  these  before  the  change 
came.  The  farming  portion  of  the 
population  —  nearly  all  were  of 
that  class  —  paid  in  kind  ;  very 
little  money  passed.  If  the  vil- 
lage shoemaker  made  shoes  for  a 
small  farmer  and  his  family,  he 
generally  took  it  out  in  farm 
produce.  This  system  still  pre- 
vails more  or  less.  I  have  read 
much  that  has  been  written  by 
those  who  have  pretended  to  un- 
derstand the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  southern  counties. 
Their  writings  seem  to  me  to  prove 
very  clearly  that  they  know  noth- 
ing whatever  about  them.  Slow 
of  speech  Hodge  of  the  Weald 
may  be — that  is  a  virtue,  as  a  rule  ; 
but  his  wits  are  keen,  and  those 
who,  for  want  of  better  knowledge, 
think  they  can  easily  enlighten  the 
"  tiller  of  the  soil,"  as  they  term 
him,  will  find  that  he  can  enlighten 
his  would-be  instructors  in  a  very 
unpleasant  manner.  I  am  person- 
ally of  the  opinion  that  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs  forms  the  very 
backbone  of  England.  His  reti- 
cence is  not  dulness, — far  from  it. 
Before  he  takes  you  into  his  con- 
fidence he  wants  to  know  who  you 
are.  If  he  thinks  you  will  do,  he 
will  show  you  anything  he  thinks 
will  please  you,  as  soon  as  he  has 
found  out  what  your  hobby  is. 
If  you  begin  by  asking  a  favour  of 
him,  he  will,  in  most  cases,  flatly 
refuse  it. 

The  lives  of  these  people  are 
passed  in  the  open  air.  Both 
summer  and  winter  they  are  in 
the  fields  and  about  the  woodlands 
that  stretch  for  a  great  distance 
in  the  forest  districts.  This 
country  is  well  wooded  right  down 
to  the  sea-line.  There  are  great 
farmsteads  with  moats  round  them, 


the  roofs  covered  with  slabs  of  stone 
in  place  of  tiles  or  slates,  the  path- 
ways leading  from  the  great  covered 
porches  right  through  the  orchards 
and  in  many  instances  out  to  the 
green  lane  or  road.  These  paths 
are  raised,  and  paved  with  the 
same  kind  of  stone  that  the  roofs 
are  covered  with.  Old-time  houses 
they  are,  divided  and  subdivided 
by  great  oak  timbers,  which  are 
fixed  into  the  brick  and  stone 
work.  Silver-grey  the  oak  is,  but 
solid  and  firm  now  as  when  the 
timbers  were  first  placed  there. 
Huge  chimney-stacks  there  are, 
with  a  large  slab  of  stone  on  the 
top  of  the  chimney.  Four  piers 
are  built  up  to  carry  the  slab, 
so  that  square  openings  are  all 
round  the  tops,  giving  them  a  very 
quaint  appearance.  Wood  only 
was  burnt  in  former  times,  and  in 
some  of  these  old  farms  wood  only 
is  used  still.  I  have  seen  great 
logs  placed  on  the  iron  dogs. 
When  these  were  well  alight,  the 
stone-paved  kitchen  or  living-room, 
with  its  great  beams  crossing  the 
ceiling,  glowed  again. 

This  is  a  land  of  birds  and 
flowers.  The  whole  of  the  district 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
the  roadside  stripes,  mile  after 
mile,  the  hedgerows,  copses,  and 
the  woods,  are  gay  with  bloom. 
In  July  the  modest  wild-flowers 
— such  as  primroses,  blue-bells,  the 
wild  hyacinths  and  anemones,  and 
many  more — have  given  place  to 
the  gay  flowers  of  the  wild  lush 
tangle,  all  that  grows  in  moist  or 
dry  places.  The  vegetation  of 
dry  lands  and  of  the  swamps 
flourishes  here  in  the  rankest  luxu- 
riance. Step  off  the  made  road  on 
to  the  green  stripe,  and  you  at 
once  sink  in  wet  ground  ankle- 
deep.  The  fields  that  rise  above 
the  road  in  most  cases,  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  are  dry,  very 
dry,  for  it  is  a  clay  soil  here.  The 
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tangle  is  as  luxuriant  as  that  of 
the  swamps.  Tussock  or  hummock 
grass,  great  clumps  of  it,  and 
sheaves  of  tall  rushes,  grow  close 
to  the  edge  of  these  roads,  which 
were  made  over  what  was  simply 
at  one  time,  within  my  knowlege, 
an  impassable  swamp  in  winter. 
Thousands  of  fagots  have  helped 
to  form  the  foundation  of  some  of 
them.  If  you  look  at  the  cattle 
that  at  times  graze  on  the  green 
stripes,  attended  by  one  of  the 
farm-lads,  you  will  see  mud  to 
above  their  knees.  Their  weight 
breaks  through  the  thin  dry  crust 
on  top.  If  any  portion  of  the 
cultivated  lands  here  were  ne- 
glected, they  would  in  a  year  or 
two  go  back  to  wild  land  again. 
A  sturdy  race  are  those  dwellers 
on  the  Weald,  and  they  need  be. 
Puny  folk  could  not  do  their  work. 
Why  certain  political  agitators 
should,  for  their  own  purposes, 
attempt  to  make  this  stalwart 
class  of  men,  with  their  sturdy 
independence,  and  loyalty  to  their 
employers — we  will  not  say  masters 
— pose  as  a  "  down-trodden "  or 
oppressed  class,  is  only  known  to 
themselves. 

The  hearts  of  the  farming  class 
are  in  the  right  place ;  and  we 
know  that  all  their  sympathies  are 
really  with  their  old  employers 
and  with  past  times.  All  things 
change,  but  the  change  from  the 
old  regime  to  the  new  is  in  many 
instances  a  violent  one.  When, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  large 
estates  have  changed  owners,  things 
have  not  worked  well.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  they  should. 
The  farmer  and  his  men  fully 
appreciate  and  return  any  act  of 
courtesy.  They  are  gentlemen  by 
nature.  I  have  in  my  lifetime 
had  opportunities  of  studying  a 
considerable  amount  of  so-called 

L  society,  some  of  it  as  high  as  was 
to  be  got,  and  some  of  it  "  low," 
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so  called  because  its  members  had 
not  so  much  money,  and  I  have 
known  as  much  good-breeding  in  a 
woodman  and  his  wife  as  could 
be  seen  elsewhere.  Talk  of  field 
naturalists !  Such  men  are  this 
in  spite  of  themselves.  Works  on 
natural  history,  provided  especially 
for  the  use  of  village  libraries,  are 
things  to  mock  at.  A  lie,  no 
matter  how  it  is  dressed  up, — and 
some  lies  are  very  nicely  dressed, 
— is  a  lie.  Men  who  have  the 
living  creatures  before  their  eyes, 
their  means  of  living,  and  their 
various  ways  of  procuring  it,  re- 
quire no  books,  not  even  the  scien- 
tific ones  with  their  errors.  Fifty 
years  in  the  open  air,  in  all 
weathers,  will  teach  one  much. 
Some  of  the  men  I  know  have 
passed  eighty  years,  and  they  are 
yet  well  and  hearty.  Their  know- 
ledge of  all  things  that  shelter 
beneath  green  leaves  is  very  great ; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
a  long  and  necessarily  observant 
life.  Nearly  all  the  cottages  have 
orchards — the  fruit-trees  in  some 
instances  trail  over  the  hedge  that 
separates  the  garden  from  the  road. 
Great  boughs,  loaded  with  fine 
fruit  in  the  season,  lie  on  the 
hedge,  mingling  with  the  fine 
blackberries.  If  you  see  the 
owner  or  his  "  missus,"  and  ask  if 
you  may  have  an  apple  or  pear — 
to  offer  to  pay  would  be  considered 
a  direct  affront — permission  will 
be  gladly  given.  He  or  his  wife, 
as  the  case  may  be,  will  get  you 
two  or  three  from  the  top  boughs, 
where  the  sun  shines  right  on 
them. 

A  collector  of  insects  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  received  very  favourably 
when  he  goes  about  round  the 
borders  of  covers  at  night  with  a 
dark -lantern,  sugaring  trees  with 
treacle  and  strong  ale  to  capture 
intoxicated  moths.  One  I  knew 
had  to  run  for  dear  life ;  for  the 
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keepers,  seeing  the  flashes  of  light, 
now  here,  now  there,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  district,  thought  it  was 
some  new  poaching  device  that 
was  being  practised.  When  the 
entomologist  was  walking  to  a  fresh 
lot  of  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
next  small  cover  from  the  one  he 
had  just  finished  exploring,  he 
heard  voices  stating  in  no  measured 
terms  what  they  would  do  to  the 
"  poachin'  war  mint "  that  "  was  at 
it  with  lights."  Very  gingerly  he 
crept  over  the  soft  green  stripe  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  sound 
of  their  voices.  Though  most  in- 
nocent of  bad  intent,  he  knew  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  con- 
vince those  who  were  looking  at 
that  light  that  he  was  so.  He 
remembered  too,  like  a  flash,  that 
he  had  been  told  at  the  house 
where  he  put  up  that  no  one  was 
allowed  in  this  particular  place  in 
the  daytime,  and  less  still  at  night. 
The  truth  was,  a  particular  moth 
that  he  wanted  could  only  be  found 
on  some  tangle  which  grew  on  the 
ditch-banks  that  surrounded  the 
covers.  He  fled,  and  all  went  well 
for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  He  was  on  the  highroad, 
about  one  mile  from  his  lodging, 
when,  owing  to  some  hurried  move- 
ment he  made,  he  accidentally  for 
a  moment  turned  the  light  of  his 
lantern  on  in  front  of  him,  up  the 
road  on  which  he  was  running.  It 
was  more  than  enough.  He  heard 
a  voice  roar  out,  "Damn  'em  ! 
there  they  be  ! "  Then  came  the 
bay  of  a  great  hound  in  leash.  The 
underwood  crashed,  and  he  fled  at 
top  speed.  His  specimen  -  boxes 
flew  out  of  his  pocket  full  of  small 
precious  moths.  In  tearing  at 
some  of  his  buttons,  so  that  the 
air  could  play  on  his  chest  as  he 
ran,  the  lantern  was  pulled  off  his 
belt  and  dropped.  This  the  hound 
nosed  when  he  reached  it,  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  for  the  man, 
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although  he  did  not  consider  it  so 
at  the  time,  for  it  caused  a  slight 
delay.  Dashing  round  a  corner, 
he  cleared  a  low  hedge,  ran  across 
a  meadow,  and  gained  the  back 
part  of  the  small  inn  where  he  had 
put  up,  breathless.  After  cooling 
down  a  little  and  making  himself 
presentable,  he  had  a  glass  or  two 
of  ale  and  went  to  bed.  The  next 
morning,  as  he  sat  in  the  neat  little 
bar-parlour,  turning  over  in  his  own 
mind  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  clear  out  and  visit  new 
pastures,  one  of  those  nondescript 
individuals  that  are  to  be  found  on 
all  estates  where  game  is  preserved 
strolled  in  with  a  couple  of  beagles. 
To  all  appearance  he  was  merely 
exercising  the  dogs,  but  in  reality 
he  was  in  search  of  information. 
The  man  was  dressed  in  keeper- 
fashion,  although  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  he  was  not  a  keeper, 
for  he  had  not  reached  the  gun- 
carrying  stage. 

After  some  commonplace  re- 
marks about  the  weather,  the  land- 
lord, who  knew  him,  asked  if  he 
would  not  come  in  and  rest  a  bit, 
and  wash  the  dryness  down.  With 
a  half-muttered  protest  to  the 
effect  that  it  "  wud  hardly  do  if  the 
'  head  un '  ketched  him  there,"  he 
walked  in,  and  after  he  had  seen 
the  bottom  of  one  pint-jug  and 
ordered  another,  he  remarked  to 
the  landlord,  "  Ye  aint  seen  no 
strangers,  hev  ye  1 " 

"  No,  only  this  gentleman  here ; 
and  you  can't  call  him  a  stranger 
hardly,  for  he's  been  here  nearly  a 
week  now." 

"No,  I  don't  mean  the  likes  o' 
him.  I  aint  a  born  fool,  not  quite, 
I  hopes.  Fill  this  here  pint  agin, 
my  gullet's  like  a  lime-burner's, 
all  through  last  night's  work. 
'Twas  a  rum  go  that !  Our  '  head 
un '  goin'  roun'  the  little  covers — 
you  knows  'em — sees  some  smirches 
o'  sticky  stuff  on  some  o'  they  out- 
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e  trees.  Well,  he  don't  say 
much,  but  he  knowed  summut  wus 
goin'  forrard  as  hadn't  ought  ter 
be,  so  he  comes  and  gives  orders 
fur  to  watch  them  covers.  We 
wus  at  it  last  night." 
"  Did  you  get  any  one  1 " 
"  No,  but  there  was  a  lot  on  'em 
ith  lights  ;  artful  as  sin,  that  lot 
!  We  could  see  their  lights, 
d  I  think  we  shuld  'a  had  one  on 
'em,  if  the  bloodhound  hadn't  nosed 
about  at  one  o'  their  lanterns  what 
they  dropped.  Old  Jack  had  him 
in  a  leash  fixed  to  his  leather  belt. 
Squire  says  he  aint  tu  let  him  run 
loose  on  no  'count,  an'  when  there's 
a  tussle  he  aint  to  be  loosed  .un- 
less things  gets  real  desprit-like. 
Old  Jack  feeds  him,  and  looks  after 
him ;  an'  he's  the  only  one  as  ken 
handle  him.  Last  night  when  he 
nosed  that  'ere  lantern,  Jack  said 
we  must  stop,  fur  if  he  tried  to  get 
him  away  afore  he'd  considered 
matters  over,  he'd  get  wild-like,  an' 
there'd  be  a  job.  It  waunt  long  he 
nosed  it,  but  it  was  jest  long  enuf 
fur  the  one  we  was  almost  on  to  to 
git  clear  off.  You  see,  there  was  a 
good  many  o'  them  'ere  lights,  an' 
they  must  'a  bin  about  the  art- 
fullest  lot  that  ever  come  about 
these  'ere  parts,  for  we  only  seen 
one  o'  they  chaps.  Harry,  he 
picked  up  a  gimcrack  thing  o'  a 
box  with  little  owlets  in  it,  with 
ins  stuck  through  'em.  You  may 
epend  on  it,  that  'ere  stuff  on  the 
and  them  'ere  owlets  on  pins 
as  to  draw  the  birds  down  arter 
ey'd  roosted,  so  as  they  culd  pick 
off  with  their  hands.  We 
goin'  there  agin  to-night,  an'  \i 
ey  comes,  we're  sure  to  hev  'em, 
r  there'll  be  more  on  us  at  it." 
Exit  man,  to  the  edification  of 
e  entomologist ! 

I    have    known    one     instance 
where  a  zealous  collector  "  supped 

Irrow"  for  having  placed  a  white 
eet  upon  poles  at  a  cross-road  on 
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the  edge  of  the  woods.  Opposite 
the  sheet,  on  stakes,  he  had  fixed 
two  very  bright  lanterns  with  large 
reflectors.  His  movements,  as  he 
dashed  about  here  and  there  with 
his  net,  to  capture  the  insects  that 
were  naturally  attracted  to  the  lit- 
up  sheet,  caused  some  strange 
figures  to  be  thrown  on  it,  in  what 
appeared  truly  magic  style.  Some 
travellers  that  way  turned  back, 
and  got  home  by  another  road; 
and  one  individual  I  knew  carried 
for  some  time  a  large  horse-pistol 
with  a  flint-lock.  He  told  us  "  she 
had  got  a  double  charge  in  her." 
It  was  a  mercy  "  she  "  never  went 
off  near  that  entomologist,  for  the 
man  had  been  so  frightened  by  the 
wild  figures  thrown  on  the  sheet, 
that  several  times  in  my  hearing 
he  spoke  rashly  and  declared  he 
would  shoot  the  first  thing  that 
came  in  front  of  him  in  the  night- 
time. When  the  real  truth  was 
known,  the  entomologist  had  to 
clear  out  of  the  neighbourhood. 

A  blue  sky  without  a  cloud  is 
overhead.  All  distant  objects  are 
shimmering  in  the  heat,  which  ap- 
pears like  a  soft  grey  veil  over 
everything.  The  fields  and  trees, 
and  the  farms  in  the  distance,  look 
faint  and  dim.  In  front  is  a  long 
lane  without  a  bend  for  more  than 
a  mile,  covered  in  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance  by  the  hedge- 
row growths.  Not  one  house  is  to 
be  seen  the  whole  length  of  it.  We 
have  already  passed  through  seve- 
ral very  like  this,  but  with  more 
houses  showing.  The  bits  of  land- 
scape we  see  through  the  openings 
in  the  hedges  where  the  gates  are 
leading  into  the  large  fields,  would 
be  very  beautiful  peeps  to  place  on 
canvas.  It  is  very  quiet,  for  the 
birds  have  done  singing.  Their 
young  ones  are  out  of  the  nest,  and 
they  have  to  look  after  them  now 
with  the  greatest  care.  Young 
birds  have  so  many  foes  that  watch 
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for  them  and  kill  them  if  the  chance 
offers.  Though  they  do  not  sing, 
they  are  by  no  means  silent,  for 
you  can  hear  the  calls  of  old  birds 
and  the  answers  of  the  young.  If 
several  different  species  are  about, 
this  kind  of  conversation  is  very 
animated.  When  there  is  a  lull  in 
the  birds'  conversation,  you  can 
hear  the  whispering  rustle  of  the 
wheat — you  may  not  see  it,  but  you 
can  hear  it  —  whisper,  whisper, 
rustle,  rustle,  rustle,  as  you  pass 
along.  Now  and  then  a  lark  soars 
up  for  a  short  time,  and  drops  into 
the  wheat  again,  without  attempt- 
ing to  sing.  His  second  family  of 
"  game-looking "  young  ones  are 
not  far  away  from  the  spot  where 
he  dropped  down.  The  sweet  scent 
of  hay  comes  and  goes,  as  some 
slight  current  of  air  wafts  it  to  and 
fro,  from  meadows  you  are  not 
able  to  see  for  the  wild,  high,  lush- 
tangle  of  the  stripes  and  the  hedges. 
Huge  docks,  burdocks,  teazles,  or, 
as  they  are  called  here,  hixes  or 
hexes,  hog-weed,  and  the  so-called 
wild  pasmut  (parsnip),  with  many 
other  plants,  tower  up  high  above 
your  head.  As  to  the  hawk-weeds, 
they  blaze  out  in  magnificent  clus- 
ters of  orange  and  pale  gold,  while 
purple  thistle-blooms  top  and  nod 
over  all.  If  you  wish  to  see  tangle 
in  perfection,  you  will  find  it  here. 
Great  dragon-flies,  green,  orange, 
and  blue,  are  abundant.  They  rush 
to  and  fro,  now  high  up,  now  low 
down.  These  damp  stripes  are 
their  hunting-grounds,  for  their 
mixed  prey  is  legion  here.  The 
hum  from  their  unseen  wings 
sounds  all  around  you,  above  and 
below.  The  swallows  that  nestle 
about  the  farm  and  the  farm-build- 
ings twitter  as  they  dash  about 
where  the  hum  of  insect-life  sounds 
loudest.  That  dreamy,  sleepy  hum 
from  wings  unseen,  at  times  pene- 
trates the  ear  like  a  faint  music  of 
subtle  harmonies.  Shrikes  revel 
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here,  and  scold  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  if  they  think 'you  are  get- 
ting near  their  young  ones.  Jays 
have  a  decided  taste  for  hedge-life 
about  this  time,  but  mistle-thrushes 
object  to  their  presence.  Mice  the 
jay  kills  and  eats,  but  the  thrushes 
know  that  if  they  were  out  of  the 
way,  he  would  have  one  of  their 
speckle-breasted  young  whom  they 
are  trying  to  teach  how  to  get  their 
Jiving.  Occasionally  you  hear  a 
low  croak, — this  is  the  warning  of 
the  nightingale  for  the  young  ones 
to  keep  close  cover.  Butterflies  flit 
in  all  directions,  and  the  willow- 
wrens  and  white-throats  slip  in  and 
out  as  you  pass  along,  from  the 
sallows  that  in  places  line  the 
edges  of  the  green  stripes. 

You  will  not  go  very  far  before 
you  pass  over  a  bridge,  and  that 
will  be,  as  a  rule,  close  to  a  farm, 
— two  miles  away,  it  may  be,  but 
that  is  not  considered  any  distance 
in  this  district. 

"  How  far  am  I  from  the  next 
village  1 "  I  once  asked. 

"  You  are  close  on  it,"  was  the 
answer ;  "  'tis  about  two  miles,  or 
a  little  over." 

From  the  top  of  the  bridge  to 
the  bed  of  the  trickling  stream 
below  will  be  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet.  It  is  the  natural  channel 
that  the  water  has  cut  for  itself 
through  layers  of  clay  and  slab- 
stone.  The  marks  on  the  water- 
posts  reach  up  nearly  to  the  belly 
of  a  cart-horse.  This  is  the  safe- 
distance  mark.  A  white  bar  pro- 
jects for  all  to  see,  and  when  this 
is  covered  no  one  attempts  to  put 
a  horse  through  the  stream. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  look  over 
one  of  these  small  bridges  of  one 
arch  only,  in  midsummer,  and  to 
watch  the  trout  shoot  over  a 
shallow,  with  hardly  enough  water 
to  cover  his  back-fins,  into  some 
hole  beyond  it.  But  it  is  a  differ- 
ent matter  when  summer  has 
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gone ;  for  I  have  seen  the  bridges 
covered  and'  only  the  tops  of  the 
white  posts  showing  above  water, 
and  a  rushing  torrent,  both  wide 
and  deep,  passing  through  the 
woodlands,  making  the  tops  of  the 
young  trees  bend  and  sway  with 
its  force,  and  sending  the  king- 
fishers, which  are  numerous  here, 
and  other  shy  things,  close  to  the 
roadside.  I  have  seen  kingfishers 
perched  in  strange  places;  for 
although  the  bird  gets  his  living 
from  the  water,  if  he  is  not  able 
to  get  the  rest  he  needs,  he  will 
drown.  It  is  possible  even  to 
drown  a  duck ;  all  birds  must  rest 
at  times. 

The  fields  and  the  water-mea- 
dows are  very  large,  acres  on  acres 
of  hay,  wheat,  or  root  crops;  and 
when  these  are  not  on  the  land, 
and  the  fields  do  not  touch  on 
covers,  permission  is  freely  given 
to  prospect  about  in  the  study  of 
wild  life.  What  a  grand  sight  it 
is  to  see  a  mass  of  thunder-clouds 
top  the  ridges  of  the  south  downs, 
fifteen  miles  away,  and  sail  over 
the  edge  of  the  Weald  !  There  is 
no  blue  haze  now  in  the  distance, 
— that  has  been  carried  off  by  the 
current  of  air  that  forces  the  clouds 
along.  These  gather  until  they 
appear  to  rest  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Weald,  over  which  we  are 
walking.  A  glorious  sight !  Huge 
clouds,  mountains  of  them,  pile 
upon  pile,  seem  to  have  their  bases 
in  the  fields,  and  their  crests  above 
you,  ready  to  topple  over.  There 
is  the  great  expanse  of  the  flat  all 
around,  with  the  hills  that  surround 
it  in  the  distance.  The  cloud- 
masses  are  a  dark  purple-grey,  with 
lurid  tops  of  light  buff.  Here  and 
there  you  will  see  great  ragged 
streaks  of  steely  grey  that  show 
for  a  few  moments  and  vanish 
again.  This  weird  light  throws 
all  things  up  in  strange  relief. 
The  distance  is  seen  in  detail ;  as 
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far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  you  can 
see  the  general  outline  of  things. 
The  bolder  part  of  the  clouds  gets 
darker  in  colour,  almost  inky,  and 
the  light  edges  are  lit  up  with  a 
brassy  light.  It  looks  as  if  one 
were  standing  under  a  vast  dark 
dome,  with  the  light  coming  down 
through  a  rent  in  the  top  of  it. 
As  the  air  moves  the  corn  which 
is  just  beginning  to  ripen,  the 
golden-green  ears  show  like  points 
of  light  as  they  bend  down  and 
spring  up  again.  The  brush-wil- 
lows sway  for  a  moment,  and  are 
all  in  a  flutter,  their  pointed  grey- 
green  leaves  quivering  and  spin- 
ning. Then  all  is  still,  there  is  not 
a  sound,  not  a  chirp.  We  walk 
into  the  yard  of  the  manor  farm  to 
see  how  this  gathering  of  clouds 
will  affect  live  creatures.  The  swal- 
lows are  all  right,  for  you  can  see 
them  poke  their  heads  out  from 
their  resting-places.  One  that  has 
its  nest  on  a  beam  over  our  heads 
flits  down,  and  flutters  the  length 
of  the  shed  and  back  again,  like 
some  great  long-winged  moth,  so 
gentle  is  the  bird's  flight.  This 
is  merely  to  see  if  we  come  with 
any  ill  intent.  Being  convinced  in 
his  bird-mind  that  we  are  quite 
harmless,  with  the  feeblest  of  twit- 
ters he  sinks  down  into  his  nest 
again ;  for  swallows  use  their  nests 
as  resting-places  when  their  young 
are  on  the  wing.  Flocks  of  spar- 
rows rush  up  with  a  whirr,  and 
dive  into  the  holes  in  the  thatch, 
from  which  refuge  we  can  hear 
them  congratulating  themselves 
that  they  have  reached  it  in  time. 
There  is  a  "  chip,  chip,  chip  ! " 
and  a  "  chissick,  chissick,  chis- 
sick  !  "  from  the  whole  community, 
then  they  are  silent.  Geese  and 
ducks  come  from  the  pond,  and 
squat  down  underneath  the  wag- 
gons and  carts  below  the  shed — 
their  heads  turned  on  to  their 
backs,  their  bills  buried  in  the 
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feathers.  The  poultry  come  fil- 
ing in  silently,  not  a  sound  do 
they  make;  the  hens  first  and 
the  roosters  bringing  up  the  rear, 
combs  lowered,  hackles  pressed 
close  to  the  neck,  and  the  tail- 
feathers —  the  sickle-feathers  usu- 
ally held  up  so  jauntily — trailing 
their  tips,  in  some  instances  touch- 
ing the  ground.  One  solitary 
guinea-fowl,  that  had  roamed  away 
from  its  companions,  comes  rush- 
ing across  the  yard  screaming  out 
its  cry  of,  "  Come  back,  come  back, 
come  back  !  "  The  dog  is  curled 
up  in  his  kennel,  and  the  cows  are 
standing  close  together  under  the 
cow-shed.  Now  all  is  silent,  sav- 
ing the  "  pit,  pit,  pat "  of  large 
heat -drops  of  rain.  As  we  look 
out  a  flash  of  forked  lightning 
shoots  right  across  the  hollow  of 
the  closed  dome.  The  thunder 
follows  instantly  with  a  crash  that 
makes  things  rattle.  This  con- 
tinues for  some  time,  then  the 
rain  falls  in  a  gentle  shower,  the 
greatest  boon  for  the  wheat.  A 
breeze  springs  up,  and  the  cloud- 
masses  break  and  drift.  They  are 
sailing  away  from  us,  and  we  have 
only  had  the  beginning  of  it,  for 
we  can  see  the  rain  descending 
like  sheets  of  vapour.  Leith  Hill 
and  the  hills  that  follow,  on  to 
Hind  Head,  stand  out  in  bold  re- 
lief for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
they  are  blotted  out. 

The  sun  shines ;  the  drops  of 
water  on  the  leaves  of  the  great 
vine  that  runs  up  the  side  and  over 
the  roof-slabs  of  the  house,  glitter 
like  diamonds.  A  pair  of  starlings 
fly  up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
chimneys,  and  chatter  in  their 
quaint  fashion,  with  quivering 
bills  and  puffed-out  feathers,  about 
the  change  of  weather  that  came 
and  went  so  quickly.  The  spar- 
rows have  left  their  holes  in  the 
thatch,  and  gone  back  to  the  spot 
they  rushed  from.  The  geese  and 
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ducks  waddle  to  the  pond  again, 
where  they  throw  the  water  over 
their  backs,  flap  and  splash  with 
their  wings,  and  have  a  general 
trim-up.  The  roosters  stalk  out, 
give  themselves  a  shake,  and  there 
they  are  in  all  their  bravery — 
combs  and  tails  up — followed  by 
the  hens.  They  crow  now.  With 
a  "  Come  back  !  "  the  guinea-fowl 
darts  across  the  yard  to  finish  his 
exploration  in  some  hedgerow  that 
the  storm  had  forced  him  to  leave. 

Swallows  come  out  one  by  one, 
presently  they  are  dashing  about 
all  over  the  place.  The  one  that 
was  on  the  beam  overhead  dives 
down,  and  out  to  join  his  mates. 
From  the  fields  where  they  have 
been  sheltered  in  the  thick  hedges, 
linnets,  greenfinches,  and  yellow- 
hammers  fly 'up  to  the  branches 
of  a  dead  ash,  close  to  the  farm. 
They  have  much  to  say,  for  they 
chatter  and  warble  in  the  most 
pleasant  manner ;  and,  as  you 
listen,  you  feel  that  life  is  a  very 
pleasant  thing  after  all. 

The  farms — some  of  which,  the 
moated  ones,  have  at  one  time 
been  gentlemen's  houses  —  are 
very  old-fashioned,  very  solid, 
and  very  comfortable.  The  great 
stone  -  paved  kitchens,  in  past 
times  the  servants'  halls,  are 
cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  win- 
ter. Well  -  conditioned  they  are, 
surrounded  by  woods,  fields,  and 
water,  and  the  waters  are  well 
stocked  with  fish,  not  artificially. 
Mother  Nature  is  most  generous 
and  wise  in  all  her  works,  and  she 
does  her  own  work  here,  as  it  has 
been  done  from  the  beginning  of 
all  things,  perfectly. 

The  large  cottages  —  they  are 
called  that  now — built  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  farms,  were,  we  think, 
at  one  time  occupied  by  the  head- 
men on  the  farms,  the  bailiffs  of 
the  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the 
large  houses.  All  the  lower  rooms 
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of  these  cottages  are  paved  with 
flagstones.  This  answered  very 
well  for  the  generations  for  whom 
they  were  built ;  but  these  are 
gone,  and  their  ideas  with  them. 
Most  of  those  stone  floors  now 
are  covered  with  a  matting  of 
some  kind,  if  the  inhabitants  can 
any  way  afford  it.  Women 
now  will  not  wear  hob  -  nailed 
shoes,  as  they  did  in  past  times. 
As  one  old  lady  observed  to  me, 
"  Flags  is  all  werry  well,  but  a 
boorded  floor  is  a  deal  comfort- 
abler." 

I  have  roamed  along  those  long 
green  lanes  in  summer-time,  from 
sunset  to  early  morning,  listening 
to  the  voices  of  the  night.  It  is 
fresh  then,  the  moist  stripes  make 
the  hot  and  dusty  roads  feel  cool. 
Sedge-warblers — not  reed-wrens — 
chide  and  chatter.  If  you  throw 
a  stick  into  the  tangle  they  will 
carry  on  at  a  rare  rate.  That  swish 
of  wings  comes  from  wild  -  fowl 
of  some  kind,  but  not  wild  ducks  ; 
for  they  are  hiding  in  the  water- 
tangle  finishing  their  moulting, 
getting  rid  of  their  old  feathers. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  fly  well 
before  the  acorns  fall.  A  clicker- 
ing  chatter  is  being  carried  on, 
like  the  chatter  of  an  owl  when  he 
talks  to  himself  as  he  flaps  along. 
It  comes  from  moor-hens  settling 
some  domestic  question  in  the 
pools  where  the  rush  -  sheaves 
flourish. 

That  whirr,  breaking  out  at 
intervals,  something  like  the  run 
of  a  pike-line  off  the  reel,  proceeds 
from  the  grasshopper-lark  or  grass- 
hopper-warbler. "  Crake,  crake, 
crake,  crake,  crake  !  "  comes  from 
the  land-rail,  or,  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called,  the  corn-crake. 
This  is  answered  by  another. 
They  frequent  the  hay-fields  more 
than  other  places.  Most  of  their 
food  is  procured  there ;  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  is  necessary 


for  their  wellbeing,  and  this  they 
find  in  the  meadow-lands. 

The  droning  "chur"  of  the 
heave-jar  comes  on  the  ear;  but 
you  must  go  to  a  fern,  fir,  and 
heather  district  to  get  its  spinning- 
wheel  music  to  perfection.  Oaks 
take  the  lead  as  woodland  trees 
here.  As  a  rule,  birds  do  not  sing 
very  often  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
As  a  rule  I  say,  for  want  of  a  better 
form  of  expression ;  for  really  in 
bird-life  there  are  no  rules  :  they 
are  affected  by  matters  that  do 
not  concern  other  creatures  much. 
Birds  do  not,  however,  sing  very 
often  in  the  heat  of  summer  :  yet 
one  bird  is  singing  high  up  in  the 
air  above  the  trees.  We  are  not 
able  to  see  him,  but  we  can  hear 
his  sweet  fleeting  song.  It  is  the 
wood- lark.  This  country  is  the 
wood-lark's  paradise,  and  the  little 
fellow's  song  rings  out  on  the 
still  night,  and  rings  again.  Then 
there  is  silence  for  a  time. 

A  shrill  complainting  bleat  of  a 
cry  comes  from  the  road  in  front 
of  us.  A  frog  is  in  the  grip  of  some 
owl.  The  sooner  it  stops,  the 
better  I  shall  like  it,  for  the  bird  is 
eating  the  poor  thing  alive.  Owls 
are  numerous  here ;  they  flit  about 
in  all  directions  like  the  bats. 
These  farmhouses  and  the  out- 
buildings are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  all  their  requirements.  A  bell- 
turret,  or  old  pigeon-cote,  would 
be  "onnateral "  without  its  owls. 
The  houses  have  their  own  special 
pair  of  these  birds,  that  usually 
sit  in  the  daytime  in  one  of  the 
lumber-rooms  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  snoring  and  waking  up, 
looking  at  each  other  with  one 
eye,  to  go  to  sleep  again  and 
snore. 

I  have  never  seen  pole -traps 
set  here  to  capture  the  beautiful 
mouse-hunters.  I  hope  that  this 
may  never  happen,  though  as  land 
even  here  has  changed  owners, 
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there  is  no  saying  what  innova- 
tions may  be  made.  It  is  a 
pitiful  sight  to  see  one  of  these 
feathered  benefactors  sitting  with 
half-closed  eyes,  held  by  its  legs  in 
a  pole -trap.  It  makes  one  feel 
just  for  the  moment  a  strong  in- 
clination to  hit  out  at  some  one, 
and  I  have  at  different  times 
given  my  opinion  pretty  freely  on 
the  subject  to  those  who  ought  to 
have  known  better. 

All  those  who  live  in  the  woods 
and  fields — that  is,  who  get  their 
living  there — know  very  well  what 
creature  or  creatures  do  mischief. 
They  will  tell  you  that  rats  and 
mice  do  most,  and  that  owls  make 
short  work  with  these.  You  may 
see  half-a-dozen  barn-owls,  and  not 
one  bird  half-a-dozen  times,  in  as 
many  miles.  They  begin  to  hunt 
before  the  sun  sets.  You  can  tell 
the  farms  they  come  from  just  off 
the  roads.  One  pair  of  owls  do 
not  poach  on  the  hunting-grounds 
of  others ;  each  farm  has  its  own 
lands,  and  its  own  owls  to  hunt  over 
them.  When  the  farms  are  a  mile 
and  a  half,  or  in  some  parts  two 
miles  apart,  this  owl  question  is 
very  easily  settled.  The  brown 
owls  and  the  long-eared  owls  (the 
title  of  "  long-eared  "  being  given 
them  because  some  feathers  stick 
up  above  the  rest)  float  round  the 
.  farms ;  the  long-eared  species  oc- 
casionally, the  brown  owl  or  wood- 
owl  frequently.  If  he  clutches  a 
young  rabbit,  or,  for  that  matter, 
a  dozen,  the  farmer  will  have  less 
of  these  to  nibble  at  his  crops; 
but  this  does  not  take  place  so 
very  often,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  doe  -  rabbit  is  a  most 
watchful  mother.  Now  and  again 
one  daring  youngster  does  not 
heed  mother's  warning  drum,  and 
then  the  brown  owl  grips  him. 
When  he  visits  the  farm,  you 
must  look  for  him,  not  in  the 
rick  -  yards,  but  where  the  brook 


has  been  widened  out  into  a  shal- 
low bay  for  the  cattle  to  drink  at. 
If  you  do  see  him,  it  will  be  be- 
cause he  is  diving  through  the 
openings  in  the  trees,  or  floating 
over  the  tree-tops.  Rats  and  mice 
come  out  to  drink  at  night,  in  fact 
they  are  night  wanderers ;  but  it 
is  not  always  a  rat  or  mouse  the 
owl  is  after.  He  wants  a  fish,  and 
that  fish  is  a  trout.  All  drinking- 
places  for  cattle  are  very  produc- 
tive of  insect-life.  The  trout  know 
this,  and  make  their  way  from 
under  the  bridge  over  the  shallows. 
You  can  hear  them  scuttle  over  the 
stones,  and  so  can  the  owl.  Also 
you  can  hear  them  feeding.  They 
are  not  large,  only  the  usual 
brook  size,  that  of  a  small  herring. 
Either  in  coming  or  going  a  pair 
of  owls  will  have  two  or  three  in 
the  course  of  the  night — that  is, 
if  all  things  are  favourable,  for 
trout  are  capricious.  They  do  not 
feed  in  one  place,  or  confine  them- 
selves to  one  course  of  feeding. 
There  is  plenty  and  to  spare,  for 
the  nature  of  the  waters  they 
frequent  prevents  their  being  cap- 
tured. Great  rifts  run  through 
woods,  covered  in  by  thorns  and 
briers.  Try  to  wade  down  such 
waters  and  find  out  what  the  stoat- 
flies  and  the  midges  will  do  for 
you.  It  is  a  very  old  proverb,  that 
those  who  use  strong  language 
catch  no  fish.  If  you  attempt  to 
angle  here,  you  will  prove  the 
truth  of  that  old  proverb  to  a 
dead  certainty.  Sometimes,  when 
the  farm-lads  know  that  a  brown 
owl  has  young,  they  will  go  and 
turn  the  cupboard  out,  as  they 
say,  and  a  very  interesting  sight 
it  is.  If  fish  are  to  be  got,  por- 
tions of  it,  or  the  whole  fish,  will 
generally  be  found  there,  and  the 
barn-owl  keeps  a  good  larder. 
You  are  not  able  to  find  it  very 
often,  but  when  you  do,  you  will 
find  something  in  it. 
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I  have  seen  my  own  owls  pack 
leir  surplus  food  away  in  the 
most  methodical  manner,  after  I 
had  fed  them  up  until  they  re- 
fused to  take  any  more.  Then  I 
have  tossed  half-a-dozen  mice  down 
in  the  room,  and  it  was  fun  to  see 
them  poke  and  push  and  pat  to 
make  them  lie  nicely,  of  course 
out  of  sight. 

Both  wind  and  water  mills  are 
in  full  force  in  this  district.  The 
mills  are  like  the  farms  they  grind 
for,  very  old.  The  water-mills, 
from  their  secluded  position,  are 
naturally  the  places  about  which 
to  look  for  fowl  or  fish,  the  mill- 
ponds  being  large.  You  may  be 
in  such  places  for  a  whole  day, 
and  the  only  sounds  you  will 
hear  will  be  the  clack  of  the  mill- 
wheel,  the  cry  of  water-fowl,  and 
the  splash  of  fish.  One  spot  I 
know,  that  lies  sheltered  on  a 
great  hollow  or  coombe,  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  forest,  which  is 
very  beautiful.  A  large  old  house, 
half  mill  half  farm,  stands  in  the 
trees ;  they  are  all  around  it.  In 


front  is  a  large  pool,  reed  and 
rush  fringed.  Great  masses  of 
weed  float  on  its  calm,  deep 
waters.  Coots,  ducks,  and  dab- 
chicks  are  going  here  and  there 
in  all  directions ;  and  as  to  king- 
fishers, this  spot  has  a  local  repu- 
tation for  them.  Other  birds 
come  that  are  not  often  seen  else- 
where, and  animals  also.  The 
place  is  very  quiet,  in  fact  out 
of  the  world,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term ;  the  old  house  in  the 
trees,  the  hills  above,  and  the  pool 
in  front  mirroring  the  beautiful 
surroundings.  Summer  is  the 
time  to  visit  the  "Weald.  When 
the  fox  barks,  and  the  vixen  an- 
swers him  with  a  scream  like  that 
of  a  child  in  pain,  the  country 
wears  a  different  aspect,  and  the 
winds  are  keen.  At  such  times 
those  long,  green  lanes  are  not  to 
be  travelled  over  easily,  yet  I  have 
been  there  in  summer  and  in 
winter;  and  even  when  it  was 
snow-covered,  I  have  found  beauty 
in  the  Weald. 

A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES. 
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THE  interesting  article  in  the 
July  number  of  '  Maga '  on  "  The 
Prospective  Decline  of  Lancashire" 
has  excited  considerable  attention 
and  apprehension  in  the  populous 
northern  English  counties.  People 
who  are  little  acquainted  with  the 
cotton  districts,  have  only  a  vague 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
staple  industry,  not  only  to  Lan- 
cashire, but  to  the  United  King- 
dom. A  statement  of  very  few 
facts  will  make  clear  its  real  im- 
portance. 

The  cotton  trade  as  a  "  sus- 
taining power "  to  this  country 
is  exactly  worth  the  earnings 
from  our  export  of  cotton  goods 
(less  what  we  pay  for  raw  cotton), 
and  in  addition  to  this  sum  the 
value  of  the  supply  of  all  the  cot- 
ton goods  manufactured  for  home 
requirements.  Put  into  figures 
these  two  items  are  worth  fully 
£50,000,000  sterling  annually. 
This  trade,  therefore,  enables  us 
to  pay  for  at  least  one -fourth  of 
our  imported  foods,  and  to  the 
wage-earners  it  means  an  annual 
income  of  about  £30,000,000  ster- 
ling, which  is  nearly  8  per  cent  of 
the  total  wages  paid  to  all  the  work- 
ers of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  loss  of  such  a  trade  could  only 
be  regarded,  not  as  a  local,  but  as 
a  national  calamity.  Mr  W.  A, 
Abram,  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  question,  is  well  known  through- 
out the  greater  portion  of  Lanca- 
shire as  a  capable  thinker  and 
scholar.  He  has  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  centre  of  the 
cotton-weaving  districts,  and  has 
had  ample  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion and  for  gaining  information  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  staple  trade. 
I  entirely  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  long  -  continued  unprofitable 


condition  of  this  trade,  and  as  to 
the  symptoms  of  decline  pointed 
out  by  him  in  his  description  of 
the  districts  between  Colne  and 
Preston  and  west  and  north  of 
the  latter  town.  His  statement 
as  to  the  loss  of  confidence  which 
is  gradually  spreading  amongst 
our  manufacturers  and  operatives 
is  just ;  and  to  the  position  gener- 
ally, as  described  by  him,  little 
exception  can  be  taken.  Yet 
as  those  observations  are  from 
one  who  is  outside  the  actual 
operations  of  the  trade,  it  may 
interest  your  readers  to  know 
how  these  symptoms  are  viewed 
by  one  who  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  thick  of  the  business 
during  this  long  and  terrible  de- 
pression which  seems  to  have  be- 
come chronic. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
symptoms  may  lead  to  the  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  the  causes  from 
which  we  are  suffering ;  and  the 
causes  well  ascertained,  to  the  ap- 
plication of  remedies  by  which  we 
may  avoid  dissolution. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr  Abram  is 
correct  in  stating  that  this  is  not 
a  case  in  which  a  trade  is  suffer- 
ing through  any  change  in  the 
general  demand  for  the  goods  pro- 
duced. The  world's  consumption 
of  cotton  is  steadily  increasing, 
even  faster  than  population,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  output  of  cotton  and  cotton 
goods  has  increased  20  per  cent 
in  the  last  twelve  years.  In  dis- 
tricts peopled  by  over  one  thou- 
sand  millions  (1, 000,000,000),  calico 
is  the  kindliest,  as  it  is  the  cheap- 
est, article  of  clothing. 

There  is  no  fear  of  overtaking  the 
world's  real  requirements  in  these 
goods,  seeing  that  it  would  take  at 
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least  an  extra  crop  of  10,000,000 
bales  of  raw  cotton  annually  to  give 
a  supply  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
equivalent  to  our  home  consump- 
tion of  cotton  goods,  which  it 
should  be  remembered  are  here 
made  subservient  as  clothing  to 
other  and  more  costly  materials. 
The  first  condition,  then,  of  an 
extending  demand  for  cotton  goods 
can  be  looked  upon  as  assured, 
just  as  the  nations  find  by  im- 
proved and  increasing  resources 
the  means  of  purchase.  Why, 
then,  should  not  part  of  that  future 
growth  be  secured  by  Lancashire  1 

The  most  obvious  question  that 
occurs  at  this  point  is,  "  Are  there 
any  symptoms  of  decay  in  the 
power  of  Lancashire  to  successfully 
compete  in  the  world's  markets  ? " 

The  answer  can  certainly  be 
given  with  the  most  complete  con- 
fidence— None  whatever ! 

There  never  was  a  time  when, 
operative  per  operative,  loom  per 
loom,  spindle  per  spindle,  working 
any  given  number  of  hours  per  day, 
Lancashire  was  more  completely 
supreme  over  the  producers  of 
other  countries  than  she  is  now. 
Never  were  her  mills  better  or 
more  economically  managed,  her 
labour  better  organised  for  pro- 
ductive purposes ;  her  productions 
were  never  more  varied  in  design, 
aever  better  in  quality,  and,  it  may 
3e  added,  never  lower  in  price. 

The  "cotton  famine"  taught 
us  lessons  in  economy  (unknown 
to  our  fathers)  in  the  use  of  the 
raw  material ;  while  in  the  further 
processes  of  dyeing,  printing,  and 
linishing  fabrics  Lancashire  has 
outstripped  all  her  Continental 
rivals,  which  was  not  the  case 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  One 
of  the  most  obvious  effects  of  the 
tariffs  which  have  been  raised 
against  us  has  been  to  drive  our 
trade  irresistibly  into  higher  and 
more  skilful  branches,  and  to  in- 


troduce an  almost  endless  variety 
into  our  cotton  fabrics. 

The  location  of  the  industry,  as 
a  result  of  very  keen  competition 
from  within  and  pressure  from 
without,  has  become  so  distinct 
and  marked  as  almost  to  create  a 
new  feature  in  economics  —  we 
have  not  only  very  distinct  divi- 
sions of  labour  inside  the  mills  to 
facilitate  and  cheapen  production, 
but  we  have  very  distinct  divisions 
of  the  trade  concentrated  into  dif- 
ferent districts  tending  to  the  same 
results. 

For  instance,  Oldham  is  the 
great  centre  for  spinning  medium 
counts  of  yarn,  just  as  Bolton  is 
for  finer  counts,  and  although  not 
twenty  miles  apart,  neither  town 
could  successfully  encroach  upon 
the  trade  of  the  other.  The  same 
remark  holds  good  in  the  weaving 
branch.  Blackburn  is  supreme  in 
goods  suitable  for  the  Eastern 
markets ;  whilst  Burnley,  only 
eleven  miles  distant,  is  equally 
supreme  in  producing  cheap  print- 
ing cloths.  Thus,  in  each  of  the 
forty  or  fifty  different  towns  situa- 
ted within  thirty  to  sixty  minutes' 
railway  journey  from  their  com- 
mercial centre,  "  Manchester,"  a 
special  branch  of  the  cotton  trade 
has  been  cultivated  to  a  high  pitch 
of  perfection,  both  in  regard  to 
quality,  economy,  and  rapidity  of 
production.  The  trade  is  thus 
thoroughly  organised  for  produc- 
tive purposes,  and  its  commercial 
administration  was  never  more 
perfect  and  never  worked  so 
cheaply,  both  in  Manchester  and 
in  all  the  markets  with  which 
Manchester  is  connected. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  this 
great  industry  is  carried  on  in  a 
climate  so  favourable  for  the  man- 
ipulation of  cotton,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  move  the  industry 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  England.  Upon  this 
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point  Colonel  Shaw,  late  Consul 
of  the  United  States  in  Man- 
chester, reported  to  his  Govern- 
ment that  the  advantage  of  climate 
in  Lancashire  over  Lowell,  the 
seat  of  their  cotton  trade,  was 
quite  equal  to  a  protective  duty 
of  7J  per  cent. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  got  at 
two  facts — viz.,  the  growing  re- 
quirements of  the  world  for  cotton 
goods,  and  thefaness  of  Lancashire 
to  continue  in  her  late  prosperous 
career. 

Why  then  is  it  necessary  to 
discuss  the  prospective  decline  of 
Lancashire  ?  In  his  able  paper 
Mr  Abram  points  out  causes 
which  he  thinks  are,  and  have 
been,  operating  very  prejudicially 
against  Lancashire  trade.  I  pro- 
pose to  examine  these  causes  in 
the  following  order  : — 

1.  Protective  tariffs. 

2.  Foreign  competition. 

3.  The  competition  of  the  Bom- 
bay mills. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that 
the  last  twenty  years  has  witnessed 
a  continuous  system  of  advancing 
tariffs  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  also 
in  some  of  the  States  of  South 
America,  against  British  goods  in 
general,  and  Lancashire  goods  in 
particular. 

The  justification  put  forward  by 
the  various  Governments,  or  at 
any  rate  by  the  people  over  whom 
they  rule,  has  been  "  the  constantly 
growing  power  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land to  supply  cheap  goods."  This 
statement  goes  far  to  prove  the 
description  given  above  as  to  the 
specially  fit  condition  of  Lanca- 
shire to  hold  its  own  in  the  world's 
markets. 

During  the  last  twenty  years 
France  has  at  least  doubled  her 
tariff.  Germany  has  closed  the 
last  of  the  free  ports  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  largely  increased  her 


custom  duties.  Indeed  it  may 
be  broadly  stated  that,  so  long  as 
a  belief  in  the  policy  of  protection 
prevails,  every  effort  will  be  put 
forth  to  make  such  policy  effective. 

It  is  equally  unwise  and  idle  to 
deny  that  these  tariffs  considerably 
restrict  our  possibilities  of  trading ; 
but  markets  so  secured  are  not 
secured  by  competition,  but  by  the 
absence  of  it,  and  it  is  least  sat- 
isfactory to  know  that  industries 
so  protected  advertise  their  own 
inability  to  compete. 

Mr  Abram  refers  specially  to 
our  trade  with  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  also 
with  the  United  States,  countries 
having  highly  developed  industries, 
and  yet  strongly  protective  in 
their  policy.  He  expresses  the 
opinion  that,  taking  the  balance 
of  trade  in  cotton  goods  with  the 
European  countries  named,  a  war 
of  exclusion  between  them  and  us 
would  scarcely  end  in  loss  to  this 
country.  From  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  this  trade  I  venture  to 
dispute  such  a  conclusion ;  for  al- 
though it  is  certain  that,  taking 
cotton  fabrics  only,  our  exports  to 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands are  now  only  about  one  and 
a  half  million  sterling  more  than 
our  imports  from  them,  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  character 
of  these  imports  and  see  what  they 
mean. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  case  of 
"  successful  foreign  competition," 
for  of  the  £2,000,000  of  cotton 
goods  so  annually  imported,  fully 
one-sixth  simply  comes  here  as  to  a 
port  of  call,  and  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  remainder  consists  of  goods 
which  are  manufactured  in  Lan- 
cashire, then  sent  to  different  parts 
of  the  Continent  to  embroider  and 
finish  in  various  ways,  and  are 
then  re-exported  to  this  country. 
It  is  quite  certain  that,  of  the  en- 
tire amount,  not  more  than  half  a 
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million  sterling  is  the  product  of 
Continental  looms,  and  such  im- 
ports depend  for  their  sale  here 
upon  their  novelty  and  speciality 
of  finish  and  style,  and  not  upon 
the  competitive  cost  of  production. 

Ontheotherhand,the<£3,500,000 
of  trade  which  we  do  with  them 
consists  of  the  best  class  of  our 
cotton  productions,  because  their 
tariffs  exclude  the  possibility  of 
our  sending  ordinary  domestic  cot- 
tons, and  this  trade  gives  a  wage- 
earning  power  to  our  people  fully 
equal  to  £5,000,000  of  trade  done 
in  the  cheaper  fabrics  made  by  us 
for  the  East. 

With  regard  to  the  M'Kinley 
tariff,  Lancashire  looked  with  the 
utmost  composure  (so  far  as  her 
own  immediate  interests  were  con- 
cerned) upon  the  passing  of  this 
measure,  because  she  knew  that  the 
£1,500,000  of  our  annual  export 
trade  to  the  United  States  in  our 
cottons  consists  of  such  very  high- 
class  work  that  it  is  equally  beyond 
their  power  of  production  as  well 
as  their  policy  of  exclusion,  and 
therefore  no  further  loss  of  trade 
can  accrue  to  us  through  the  direct 
action  of  their  tariffs. 

In  this  connection  it  was  rather 
amusing  to  read  a  recent  article  in 
the  '  Contemporary  Review  '  writ- 
ten by  an  American  gentleman, 
Mr  Carnegie,  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  the  M'Kinley  Act 
was  a  measure  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade.  This  brilliant  effort 
was  sustained  by  an  explanation 
that  on  balance  of  duties, —  in- 
creased, reduced,  or  repealed, — 
there  was  a  reduction  of  duty. 
He  judiciously  abstained  from  ex- 
plaining the  real  incidence  of  the 
duties.  For  it  is  true  that  all  that 
were  lowered  or  entirely  repealed 
were  duties  upon  articles  which 
America  needed  for  the  extension 
of  old,  or  the  development  of  new, 
manufactures;  whilst  all  the  duties 


increased  were  expressly  raised  to 
exclude  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries,  and  our  own  especially. 
Basking  comfortably  upon  a 
tariff  against  British  steel  and  iron, 
which  protects  Mr  Carnegie  and 
about  a  dozen  others  to  the  extent 
of  £5,000,000  of  duties  per  annum, 
he  poses  here  as  a  benefactor  and 
teacher  of  free  trade,  whilst  ram- 
pant discontent  amongst  the  work- 
ers has  brought  serious  disaster 
and  bloodshed  to  the  very  doors  of 
his  own  protected  establishment. 

Some  of  our  statesmen  have  con- 
tended that  in  sweeping  away 
every  vestige  of  protection  they 
have  given  up  the  keys  of  the 
position  by  which  we  might  have 
bargained  for  better  commercial 
conditions.  So  far  as  the  United 
States  are  concerned  this  is  a  mis- 
taken view.  To  attempt  to  tax 
American  manufactures  imported 
here,  which  are  so  small  in  quan- 
tity, would  only  excite  a  smile; 
but  we  do  hold  the  keys  of  the 
position  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. We  annually  buy  from 
the  States  (principally  in  agricul- 
tural products)  over  £90,000,000 
sterling,  whilst  their  purchases 
from  us  of  British  productions 
average  rather  under  £30,000,000. 
It  may  be  stated  that  individual 
traders  know  the  value  of  their 
largest  and  best  customers,  and 
take  great  pains  to  secure  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  business.  The 
United  States  Government,  how- 
ever, evidently  do  not  understand 
the  most  elementary  rules  of  trade, 
for,  so  far,  they  seem  to  be  trying 
their  "level  best"  to  drive  our 
custom  elsewhere. 

Economists,  as  well  as  merchants 
largely  engaged  in  international 
trade,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  a 
nation  which  refuses  to  buy  must 
ultimately  lose  its  power  to  sell, 
and  that  international  buying  and 
selling  must  not  only  be  reciprocal 
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in  the  long-run,  but  are  inex- 
tricably interwoven.  The  fear 
that  our  business  will  be  driven 
elsewhere  is  now  exercising  the 
Southern  planter  and  the  Western 
farmer,  and  they  scent  distinct 
danger  to  their  interests  from  the 
reckless  protective  policy  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  States.  We  buy 
from  them  in  cotton  and  bread- 
stuffs  alone  considerably  over 
£40,000,000  per  annum,  and  this 
purchasing  power  on  our  part,  if 
well  used,  as  explained  later,  may 
bring  the  United  States  to  their 
senses  with  regard  to  British 
trade. 

So  far  as  foreign  competition  is 
concerned — viz.,  the  competition 
of  two  parties  in  a  neutral  or  third 
market — Lancashire  has  practically 
no  rival.  Now  and  again  excessive 
stocks  of  foreign  goods,  fostered 
and  developed  under  protection, 
find  their  way  into  a  neutral  mar- 
ket ;  but  after  having  examined 
several  such  cases,  notably  from 
Belgium  and  the  United  States,  I 
can  safely  state  that  such  competi- 
tion is  very  transitory,  and  has  had 
no  elements  of  permanence. 

The  "  States  "  exported  quite  as 
much  in  value  of  cotton  manu- 
factures in  1860  as  they  did  in 
1880,  showing  that  protection  had 
crippled  their  powers  of  export, 
which  had  been  growing  up  to  the 
passing  of  the  Morell  tariff  in 
1861.  Our  trade  has  been  con- 
siderably restricted  by  tariffs,  but 
it  has  certainly  not  suffered  from 
foreign  competition. 

As  to  the  competition  of  the 
Bombay  mills,  to  which  Mr  Abram 
has  wisely  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  article,  this  competi- 
tion is  not  "  foreign,"  for  if  it  had 
been,  the  principalf  actorfrom  which 
it  has  its  origin  would  have  been 
much  more  quickly  dealt  with  at 
the  hands  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  place  of  development 


of  this  competition,  Bombay,  is 
within  the  British  empire,  and 
the  competition  is  partly  guided 
by  native  and  European  residents 
there,  but  is  also  sustained  strongly 
by  a  few  men  living  in  Lancashire. 
Any  one  well  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  our  cotton  trade 
and  that  of  other  countries  will 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  this  to 
be  the  one  real  tangible  competition 
which  has  not  only  secured  some 
part  of  the  cotton  trade  in  their 
own  market,  but  has  taken  from 
us  a  part  of  our  trade  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  has  monopolised  a 
large  and  extending  business  in 
coarse  yarns  and  heavy  fabrics  in 
those  countries.  The  extent  of 
this  competition,  its  nature,  its 
source  of  origin,  its  probable  per- 
manency and  growth,  are  the 
main  factors  we  have  to  discuss  in 
considering  the  possible  decline  of 
the  Lancashire  cotton  industry. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom 
that  no  true  free-trader  dreads 
the  effect  of  competition  which  is 
based  upon  natural  advantage,  and 
the  fullest  scope  given  to  skill  and 
industrial  effort.  Commerce  is 
only  possible  by  and  through  the 
exchange  of  commodities ;  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  profits  had  become 
smaller  in  the  West,  because  the 
much  greater  application  of  science 
and  invention  to  quicken  and  mul- 
tiply production  here  has  over- 
taken what  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  direction  amongst  the  mill- 
ions of  the  stolid  East. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  our  traders  that  a 
rapid  development  of  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  Eastern  Asia  is  the 
true  basis  upon  which  a  constantly 
expanding  and  profitable  trade 
can  be  secured,  and  that  if  such 
efforts  are  directed  in  the  paths 
for  which  India's  resources  and 
people  are  especially  adapted, 
then  untold  benefits  will  accrue 
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both  to  them  and  to  us.  A  clear 
examination  of  the  conditions 
under  which  and  upon  which  the 
Bombay  cotton  industry  has  been 
developed,  becomes  therefore  of 
supreme  importance  both  to  us 
and  to  India. 

A  very  common  impression  ex- 
ists that  India  possesses  special 
advantages  for  the  development 
of  the  cotton  trade,  by  the  pos- 
session of  very  low-priced  labour, 
by  the  contiguity  of  huge  markets 
for  cotton  goods,  and  by  the  fact 
that  she  spins  and  weaves  her 
cotton  not  far  from  the  fields 
where  it  is  grown.  These  are  the 
popular  impressions  that  rise  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  not  examined  the  sub- 
ject carefully,  and  tend  to  a  pre- 
vailing impression  that  this  new 
industry  in  Bombay  is  based  upon 
permanent  natural  and  other  ad- 
vantages. 

Let  us  examine  what  are,  how- 
ever, the  real  facts  of  the  position. 
In  October  1887,  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  I  moved  the 
following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  carried : — 


» 


JThat  in  view  of  the  recent  very 
id  increase  of  cotton- spinning  in 
India  and  the  exports  of  yarn  there- 
from, more  especially  to  China  and 
Japan,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  very  serious  check  to  the 
growth  of  Lancashire  yarn  exports  to 
those  countries,  the  Directors  be  re- 
quested to  examine  and  report  to  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  as  to 
the  causes  and  circumstances  which 
have  thus  enabled  Bombay  spinners 
to  supersede  those  of  Lancashire." 

The  investigation  extended  over 
a  period  of  eight  months,  and  from 
it  were  evolved  the  following  facts, 
which  I  take  from  the  evidence  of 
parties  who  were  engaged  in  the 
task  of  working  and  promoting 
Bombay  mills,  and  therefore  not 


likely  to  admit  anything  unduly 
favourable  to  Lancashire,  to  render 
more  difficult  the  promotions  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  The 
evidence  of  Lancashire  experts  was 
much  more  favourable  to  the  views 
I  am  about  to  express ;  but  these  I 
leave  out  of  consideration,  prefer- 
ring to  defend  Lancashire  alto- 
gether out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Bombay  witnesses. 

It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  import 
our  raw  material  5000  to  6000 
miles,  and  then  to  market  our 
goods  at  even  much  greater  dis- 
tances, constitutes  the  one  great 
natural  disadvantage  under  which 
Lancashire  labours.  It  is,  however, 
reassuring  to  know  that  the  splendid 
efforts  of  the  shipowners  of  Glas- 
gow and  Liverpool  have  reduced 
this  disadvantage  by  one-half  dur- 
ing the  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
trial  and  struggle  through  which 
British  trade  has  been  passing. 
This  geographical  disadvantage  has 
always  existed,  yet  it  has  never 
enabled  America,  who  also  grows 
her  own  cotton,  to  hold  her  market 
against  us  without  the  aid  of  a 
duty  of  35  per  cent  upon  even  the 
commonest  cotton  fabrics. 

A  diminishing  disadvantage  can 
never  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion be  converted  into  a  reason  for 
decline  in  our  trade.  It  can  safely 
be  stated  that  our  cotton  can  be 
imported  from  Bombay,  and  our 
goods  sent  back  to  India,  so  far 
as  transit  is  concerned,  at  a  cost 
equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  wages 
paid  in  our  mills  for  spinning  and 
weaving  Eastern  cotton  fabrics. 
Our  workers  have  submitted  to 
one  10  per  cent  reduction  since  this 
competition  became  important,  yet 
it  has  grown  more  intense  and 
more  striking  since  that  time.  If 
another  10  per  cent  could  regain 
Lancashire's  supremacy  in  the 
East  in  coarse  counts  and  heavy 
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fabrics,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  be 
cheerfully  submitted  to,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  this  factor  which 
enables  Bombay  to  supersede  us. 
Indeed,  if  she  is  situated  nearer  to 
her  cotton-fields  and  markets,  our 
industry  is  planted  on  the  coal- 
seams,  and  the  extra  cost  of  work- 
ing a  mill  in  Bombay,  in  the  item 
of  coals  and  imported  stores  alone, 
is  a  complete  set-off  against  our 
cost  of  transit  to  and  fro,  not  to 
speak  of  the  much  greater  initial 
cost  of  building  the  mill  and  filling 
it  with  machinery  from  this  coun- 
try. So  much,  then,  for  geographi- 
cal position. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  cheap 
labour.  Throughout  the  inquiry 
alluded  to,  which  for  clearness  and 
convenience  was  based  upon  the 
cost  of  producing  20's  counts  of 
yarn,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  with  the  rupee  at  17d.  ex- 
exchangeable  value,  it  cost  five- 
eighths  of  a  penny  in  wages  to 
produce  a  pound  of  yarn,  alike 
in  the  Bombay  mills  as  in  Lan- 
cashire. 

This  was  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dence from  both  sides,  and  this  is 
easy  to  understand  from  the  figures 
given  by  Mr  Abram  respecting  the 
cotton  industry  in  India.  He 
writes  :  "  The  spindles  in  India  in 
1890  were  3,274,196,  the  power- 
looms  23,412,  and  the  operatives 
employed  over  102,000." 

Now  we  have  fourteen  times 
the  number  of  spindles  and  twenty- 
five  times  the  number  of  looms, 
yet  we  only  employ  five  and  a  half 
times  the  number  of  workpeople. 

The  real  wage  paid  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  nominal  pittance 
paid  to  the  native  workers,  but  by 
the  actual  results  of  their  labour, 
and  although  Mr  Abram  writes  of 
7d.  and  8d.  per  day  as  wages,  this 
sum  is  required  to  be  multiplied 
by  at  least  three  and  a  half  in 
order  to  get  a  just  comparison  of 


earnings,  judged  by  results.  In 
giving  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Mr  Scott,  who  had 
built  several  mills  in  Bombay, 
stated  that  it  takes  three  and  a 
half  workers  in  the  Indian  mills 
to  equal  the  production  of  one 
Lancashire  operative. 

Bombay  undoubtedly  enjoyed  a 
distinct  advantage  over  Lancashire 
when  allowed  to  work  their  people 
80  hours  per  week  against  our  56, 
but  this  has  been  largely  neutral- 
ised by  a  reduction  to  66  hours 
under  the  new  Indian  Factory  Act. 
Excessive  hours  of  labour  have, 
however,  "  never  yielded  great 
competitive  results,"  as  witness 
the  inability  of  the  Continent  or 
the  United  States  to  displace  our 
trade,  although  working  their 
people  much  longer  hours.  There 
is  no  inexhaustible  stock  of  energy 
stored  up  in  the  human  frame 
even  in  the  strongest  races.  The 
best  work  and  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  work  can  only  be  got  from 
well-fed  and  contented  workers, 
and  this  doctrine  is  well  under- 
stood by  the  employers  of  Lanca- 
shire. If,  then,  it  is  not  from 
geographical'  advantage,  nor  from 
cheap  labour,  and  certainly  not 
from  climatic  advantage,  that  this 
Bombay  competition  has  been  de- 
veloped, what  then  is  its  true 
source  ? 

Most  readers  must  know  some- 
thing by  this  time  of  the  great 
fluctuations  in  exchange  which 
have  characterised  dealings  with 
the  East  during  the  past  sixteen 
years,  resulting  from  their  stand- 
ard money  being  silver  and  our 
standard  money  gold.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  this  paper  to  enter 
into  the  causes  which  produce 
these  fluctuations,  as  we  are  simply 
concerned  with  their  effects  in  dis- 
placing Lancashire  trade.  Now, 
during  the  inquiry  above  alluded 
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the  smallest  estimate  of  the  dis- 
advantage to  Lancashire  spinners 
as  compared  with  those  of  Bombay 
(who  buy  in  silver  and  sell  for  sil- 
ver, and  pay  wages  in  silver,  whilst 
we  buy  in  gold,  pay  wages  in  gold, 
and  sell  to  the  East  for  silver)  was 
given  by  Mr  Greaves,  who  is 
largely  interested  in  existing  Bom- 
bay mills,  and  in  promoting  the 
development  of  others.  This  sum 
was  three-tenths  of  a  penny  per 
Ib.  upon  the  cost  of  producing  20's 
yarn  with  the  rupee  at  Is.  5d.  as 
compared  with  its  old  exchange- 
able value.  Since  then  the  rupee 
has  declined  to  Is.  3Jd.,  which  in- 
creases this  disadvantage  to  four- 
tenths  of  a  penny  per  Ib.  The 
effect  of  this  exchange  disadvan- 
tage upon  a  mill  working  in  Lan- 
shire,  producing  20's  yarn,  em- 
joying  40,000  spindles,  requiring 
>7  0,000  of  capital  to  construct 
id  work,  amounts  to.  £5000  per 
mum,  or  over  7  per  cent  dividend 
ipon  the  capital. 

Upon  the  Lancashire  side  of  the 
this  disadvantage  was  stated 
>y   many  witnesses   to   be   much 
iter,   but  the  evidence  of  Mr 
rreaves  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
rgument  in  hand,  because  there 
not   only   this   loss   arising   in 
;tual   transactions,  but  there  is 
the   constant    arrestment    of 
3     caused      by      exchange 
luctuations,  to  the  detriment  and 
listurbance  of  Lancashire   trade, 
whilst  our  Bombay  competitors  go 
loothly    on,    having    a    common 
idard  of   money  both  for  pur- 
of  production  and  distribu- 
ion  throughout  the  Far  East.    Up 
to  now  they  have  also  enjoyed  a 
further    benefit    from    the    much 
longer   hours    of   labour   worked ; 
but  this  advantage,  amounting  to 
nearly   £3000    per    annum    upon 
such   a  concern  as   named  above, 
is  practically  extinguished  by  the 
new    Factory  Act.     Thus  one  of 


the  elements  of  their  success  which 
was  based  upon  the  use  and  degra- 
dation of  labour  has  been  practi- 
cally ended.  It  is  worth  while 
just  to  mention  that  the  jute  trade 
developed  under  similar  disadvan- 
tages of  exchange  against  Dundee, 
has  had  its  seat  of  operations  in 
Calcutta;  but  this  trade,  which 
has  been  mainly  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Scotsmen,  has  been  con- 
ducted upon  very  short  hours  of 
labour,  more  especially  that  of 
women  and  children. 

The  conclusion  to  which  an  ex- 
amination of  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  competition  of  Bombay 
irresistibly  lead,  is  that  it  mainly 
depends  for  its  continuance  upon 
low  exchanges  between  England 
and  the  East,  and  not  upon  the 
merits  of  its  labour,  skill,  and  na- 
tural advantages,  as  compared  with 
our  Lancashire  cotton  industry. 

How  long  this  monetary  disloca- 
tion will  be  permitted  to  last,  and 
how  far  losses,  not  only  to  Lanca- 
shire, but  to  other  British  traders, 
will  be  permitted  to  further  grow, 
remains  to  be  seen  after  the  deci- 
sions of  the  approaching  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Conference  are 
known  and  ratified  or  otherwise. 

If  ever  we  are  to  fight  success- 
fully against  American  tariffs,  it 
is  mainly  by  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  India. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  she 
has  made  gigantic  strides  in  the 
improvement  of  the  cotton-plant, 
and  it  is  now  an  open  secret  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  Indian  cot- 
ton is  about  equal  to  "middling" 
American,  which  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  American  crop.  There  are 
enormous  possibilities  for  agricul- 
tural development  in  India  to  suit 
our  requirements  both  in  food  and 
raw  materials  for  our  industries. 

There  is  a  vast  population  capa- 
ble of  being  employed  upon  millions 
of  acres  now  scarcely  touched;  and 
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even  many  of  the  existing  cultiva- 
tors cannot  get  their  products  to 
market  for  want  of  railways  to 
bring  them  cheaply  to  the  ports. 

India's  true  development  is  hin- 
dered because  its  Government  hesi- 
tates to  borrow  money  in  Europe, 
with  interest  payable  in  gold  and 
an  unknowable  future  as  to  silver 
hanging  over  them.  The  same 
cause  which  is  hampering,  harass- 
ing, and  destroying  Lancashire 
trade  in  the  East,  is  preventing  a 
development  of  India's  resources, 
infinitely  more  important  to  her 
than  the  cotton  trade  which  is 
growing  up,  and  which  even  now 
does  not  amount  to  a  wage-earn- 
ing power  that  makes  up  to  that 
country  for  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  taxpayers  through  the  depreci- 
ated rupee. 

To  sum  up  the  position  of  the 
Lancashire  cotton  trade,  it  is  rather 
one  of  "  arrested  growth "  than 
"  commencing  decline." 

By  attention  to  the  development 
of  India  and  our  colonies,  we  can 
largely  meet  the  effects  of  hostile 
tariffs.  So  far  as  the  East  is  con- 
cerned, the  flow  of  capital  thither 
for  such  purposes  depends  upon 
the  silver  question  just  as  much 
as  Lancashire  competition  in  the 
future  depends  upon  it. 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  single 
Act  of  the  Congress  at  Washington 
could  plunge  Lancashire  trade  with 
the  East  into  inevitable  and  almost 
total  ruin,  throw  Indian  finance 
into  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and 
postpone  Indian  railway  and  other 
necessary  work  for  another  twenty 
years.  Yet  this  is  quite  possible 
if  we  pursue  a  monetary  policy  of 
"  isolation." 

Lancashire   has   been   carefully 


sifting  into  the  causes  of  this  long 
period  of  trade  depression,  and 
finds  it  mainly  accounted  for  by 
the  absence  of  an  International 
Monetary  Standard,  by  and  through 
which  true  competitive  results 
can  only  be  obtained.  She  also 
finds  that  from  the  same  cause  all 
producers  in  this  country,  whether 
agricultural,  mining,  or  manufac- 
turing, are  also  suffering. 

She  finds  that  a  secondary  cause 
is  in  the  restricted  area  of  possi- 
bilities for  trade  arising  from  pro- 
tective tariffs.  To  deal  with  both 
these  difficulties  is  well  within  our 
power. 

The  trade  which  we  have  built 
up  is  due  to  a  hundred  years  of 
brilliant  invention,  industry,  and 
commercial  organisation ;  and  hav- 
ing ascertained  the  causes  which 
are  jeopardising  its  existence,  no 
Statesman  of  any  Party  can  long 
afford  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
measures  which  are  requisite  to 
restore  the  prosperity  which  ought 
to  be  the  reward  of  great  industry 
and  fitness. 

Lancashire  was  supposed  to  be 
ruined  in  1826,  and  again  in  1842, 
when  Cobden  and  a  few  others 
bound  themselves  together  to 
achieve  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Since  then  our  trade  has 
made  tremendous  strides ;  but  we 
have  a  new  monopoly,  infinitely 
more  oppressive  than  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Corn  Laws — the  Gold 
Monopoly — and  this  is  destined  to 
fall  before  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  destroy  it;  and 
when  this  is  accomplished  we  shall 
hear  no  more  about  "  the  prospec- 
tive decline  of  Lancashire  "  in  our 
day  and  generation. 

JOHN  C.  FIELDEN. 
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THE    RESULTS    OF    THE    ELECTIONS. 


THE    SITUATION    AT    HOME. 


THE  ballot-box  has  been  emp- 
tied, and  the  result  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  satisfac- 
tory to  either  of  the  contending 
political  parties.  The  Govern- 
ment have  indeed  grave  cause  for 
complaint.  They  placed  before 
the  electorate  a  record  of  good 
work  such  as  has  seldom  been 
shown  by  any  Government  sim- 
ilarly circumstanced.  A  foreign 
policy  absolutely  unchallenged. 
Financial  measures  only  assailed 
to  be  triumphantly  vindicated. 
Colonial  contentment,  progressive 
legislation  at  home,  and  in  Ire- 
land improved  and  improving 
prospects,  with  an  approach  to 
tranquil  prosperity  which  had 
jen  unknown  under  the  Glad- 
mian  regime, — all  these  things 
?med  to  have  placed  Lord  Sal- 
sbury's  Government  in  a  position 
rhich  should  have  been  rendered 
massailable  by  the  gratitude  of 
"  people.  Unhappily,  however, 
blind  and  fatuous  influence  of 
irty  feeling,  freely  backed  by 
rstematic  misrepresentation,  au- 
nty of  assertion,  and  persist- 
icy  in  promising  the  impossible 
the  ignorant  portion  of  the 
>rs,  have  been  agents  more 
>werful  than  gratitude,  and  have 
jvented  the  Government  from  ob- 
dning  that  unanimity  of  approval 
rhich  they  had  so  well  deserved, 
ind  which  in  the  interests  of  the 
)untry  should  undoubtedly  have 
m  given.  For  those  interests 
piire  above  all  things  a  strong 
Government,  and  such  could,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  be  only 
obtained  by  the  retention  in  office 
of  Lord  Salisbury  with  a  substan- 


tial majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  majority  he  has 
not  obtained,  and  though  his  sup- 
porters constitute  by  far  the  most 
powerful  section  of  the  new  House, 
they  can  at  any  time  be  placed  in 
a  minority  by  the  "concurrence  of 
fortuitous  atoms,"  or  in  other 
words  by  the  coalition  of  Glad- 
stonians,  Parnellites,  Anti-Parnell- 
ites,  and  Labour  members  whom 
the  wisdom  of  the  electoral  body 
has  returned  to  Parliament. 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  deeply 
to  be  deplored,  and  the  result  of 
the  elections  is  to  be  regretted, 
from  this  point  of  view,  as  nothing 
less  than  a  national  disaster.  If 
by  a  decisive  majority,  as  in  1886, 
the  electorate  had  pronounced 
against  Home  Rule,  that  fantastic 
delusion  of  Mr  Gladstone's  brain 
would  have  been  swept  out  of  the 
way,  and  would  have  given  time 
and  opportunity  for  the  practical 
legislation  which  is  demanded  by 
the  country,  and  in  which  the  first 
steps  have  already  been  taken  by 
the  Unionist  Government.  It  is 
easy  to  say — and  it  may  be  said 
with  perfect  truth  —  that  many 
Gladstonian  victories  at  the  polls 
have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Home  Rule,  but  have  been 
obtained  upon  other  issues,  which 
dexterous  partisans  have  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  less  instructed  por- 
tion of  the  electors  to  believe  to 
have  been  the  real  questions  which 
their  votes  were  to  decide.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  vote  in 
support  of  Home  Rule  has  been 
secured  in  these  cases  just  as 
effectually  as  if  it  had  been  hon- 
estly obtained,  and  its  effect 
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thoroughly  understood.  It  is  open 
to  the  Separatist  party  to  say  that 
they  have  obtained  a  majority  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule,  and  it  is 
useless  to  point  out  that  it  is  a 
majority  obtained  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  one  which  cannot  fail 
to  crumble  away  as  soon  as  actual 
legislation  upon  Home  Rule  shall 
be  attempted. 

The  tie  which  binds  men  together 
for  the  purposes  of  destruction  is 
weak    and   unstable  of   necessity. 
Men  may  disagree  upon  points  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  their 
disagreements  may  be  successfully 
concealed   so   long    as   they   have 
before  them  some  common  object 
of  assault  against  which  they  can 
for  the  moment  present  a  united 
front.     But  as  soon  as  this  object 
has  been  swept  away,   the  unity 
disappears  and  the  disagreements 
again  show  themselves,  gathering 
and  swelling  in  number  and   in- 
tensity until  they  break  up  and 
destroy  the  army  under  the  dis- 
cipline   of   which    they  had   been 
temporarily  kept  in  abeyance.     So 
it  will   be  found   that  when   the 
Unionist  Government   shall  have 
been  driven  from  office,  the  wide 
differences  which  exist  in  the  ranks 
of  their  opponents  will  immediately 
appear,   and  the   coalition  of  dis- 
cordant elements  which  will  have 
achieved  an  apparent  victory  will 
be  broken    and    shattered   almost 
before  the  spoils  of  victory  have 
been  divided.     The  promises  which 
have  been  so  lavishly  and  so  reck- 
lessly scattered  abroad  will  come 
up  for  fulfilment,  the  misrepresen- 
tations which   have  been    so   un- 
scrupulously employed  will  be  de- 
tected, and  meanwhile  the  crowd 
of  eager  aspirants  for  office  will 
be   uncertain   as    to    the    precise 
nature  of  the  dose  of  Home  Rule 
which    they   will    be    obliged    to 
swallow.      For  while  the  studied 


concealment  in  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  shrouded  the  measure 
which  he  has  stated  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  the  remainder  of 
his  political  life  has  had,  it  is  true, 
the  great  advantage  of  uniting 
upon  his  side  in  the  election  men 
who  hold  vastly  different  opinions 
upon  the  Home  Rule  question,  the 
counterbalancing  disadvantage  is 
now  to  be  encountered — namely, 
the  necessity  of  reconciling  these 
conflicting  opinions,  and  welding 
their  holders  into  a  compact  par- 
liamentary party.  The  certainty 
that  these  difficulties  would  arise 
was  again  and  again  made  the 
text  of  Unionist  speeches  through- 
out the  late  election;  the  absurdity 
of  voting  for  an  indefinite  idea 
under  the  vague  title  of  Home 
Rule  was  pointed  out,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other  logical  re- 
sult of  an  appeal  to  a  practical 
people  than  the  retention  in  office 
of  the  party  which  alone  had  a 
clear  and  definite  policy,  and  whose 
defeat  at  the  polls  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  absolute  disgrace 
to  the  country. 

But  if  the  Unionist  party  has  to 
regret  the  folly  and  ingratitude 
which  have  failed  to  give  Great 
Britain  the  only  possible  strong 
Government  by  upholding  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  colleagues,  we 
must  not  forget  to  look  upon  the . 
brighter  and  more  cheerful  view  of 
the  General  Election  which  may  be 
taken  by  way  of  comfort  to  loyal 
subjects  and  patriotic  citizens.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Glad- 
stonian  faction  has  been  wofully 
disappointed  by  the  result  of  the 
polls.  They  had  spread  far  and 
wide  the  idea  that  Mr  Gladstone 
would  be  returned  to  power  with 
a  majority  of  100  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  party  was  to 
sweep  London,  to  capture  every 
Unionist  seat  in  Scotland  and 
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ales,  and  to  destroy  and  anni- 
ilate  the  Conservative  majority 
in  England.  But  London  still 
returns  a  substantial  majority  of 
Unionists,  Scotland  furnishes  a 
fair  contingent  to  the  same  party, 
and  even  in  "  gallant  little  Wales  " 
they  have  been  able  to  hold  their 
own.  There  has  been  no  sweep  at 
all,  and  the  Unionist  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
been  maintained  if  "the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  "  could  have  been  clearly 
brought  before  the  whole  body  of 
electors.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  amid  the 
heaviest  polls  which  have  ever  been 
taken,  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  polls  of  the  Union- 
ist candidates,  and  in  numerous 
instances  the  former  majorities  of 
ladstonians  have  been  enormously 
uced,  and  ample  proof  given  of 
the  increasing  hold  which  Union- 
"sm  has  taken  upon  the  people, 
his  has  been  especially  remark- 
le  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  and 
where  more  so  than  in  the  con- 
tuency  of  Mid -Lothian.  The 
reduction  of  Mr  Gladstone's  ma- 
jority by  nearly  4000  votes  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  which  commands 
tention.  It  may  of  course  be 
plained  away,  and  attributed  to 
.e  adhesion  of  the  veteran  states- 
an  to  the  Disestablishment  party, 
indecision  upon  the  Eight 
ours  question,  his  sudden  oppo- 
tion  to  Woman's  Suffrage,  or  his 
itet'ul  rebukes  to  Labour  candi- 
ates,  who  had  at  least  as  much 
;ht  to  pose  as  Liberals  as  the 
.opted  champions  of  the  Glad- 
>nian  caucus,  and  who  have 
n  amply  justified  in  protesting 
inst  Mr  Gladstone's  arrogant 
.ctation.  But  the  fact  remains 
at  the  majority,  which  was 
31  in  1885,  has  sunk  to  690 


in  1892,  and  the  gallant  soldier 
(of  whom  the  '  Daily  News '  wrote 
on  the  eve  of  the  election  as  "  one 
Colonel  Wauchope,  who  is  going 
through  the  form  of  a  canvass,  and 
occasionally  makes  speeches,  but 
very  little  notice  is  taken  of  him 
even  in  journals  favourable  to  his 
cause")  has  absolutely  polled  5155 
votes,  as  against  the  3248  polled 
by  Sir  C.  Dalrymple  in  1885,  and 
has  shaken  to  its  base  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr  Gladstone  in  the  con- 
stituency. When  we  remember 
how  Mr  Gladstone,  oblivious  of 
old  ties  and  personal  friendship, 
elected  to  contest  Mid-Lothian  in 
1880  in  order  to  inflict  upon  his 
former  colleague  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  the  keenest  punishment 
in  his  power  by  driving  his  son 
from  the  representation  of  the 
home  county,  we  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  righteous  retribution  has 
just  failed  to  overtake  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  indeed  due  for  his 
treatment  of  one  of  Scotland's 
noblest  and  most  devoted  sons. 
Retribution  has  indeed  been  post- 
poned, but  yet  it  is  satisfactory 
to  see  that  in  Mid-Lothian,  as  in 
every  other  place  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  hitherto  represented,  he 
has  had  to  undergo  the  process 
of  being  found  out,  and  all  the 
glamour  of  his  eloquence  and  sub- 
tilty  of  his  intellect  have  failed 
to  atone  for  the  want  of  that 
straightforwardness  and  stability 
in  which  he  has  ever  been  so 
lamentably  deficient.  True,  indeed, 
he  has  even  now  shown  himself 
faithful  to  his  own  character  in  his 
comments  upon  his  recent  contest. 
In  his  opinion,  it  has  been  "the 
labours  of  the  Church  party" 
which  have  so  greatly  reduced  his 
majority,  and  thereupon  he  pro- 
ceeds to  chuckle  over  the  thought 
that  these  labours  "  have  gone  far 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
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a  majority  of  the  electors  of  Mid- 
Lothian  are  favourable  to  Disesta- 
blishment." Having  once  pledged 
himself  to  the  Disestablishment 
party,  he  is  determined  to  inter- 
pret everything  as  favourable  to 
his  new  views. 

One  more  step,  too,  has  Mr 
Gladstone  taken  in  his  downward 
career  towards  the  lowest  platform 
of  Radicalism.  The  universities 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
have  all  returned  Conservatives. 
Therefore  Mr  Gladstone  is  at  once 
prepared  to  "support  anybody 
who  will  propose  to  do  away  with 
university  representation  "  !  As 
the  cry  for  "  one  man  one  vote," 
which  Mr  Gladstone  has  of  late 
warmly  adopted,  has  of  course  for 
its  object  the  prevention  of  the 
exercise  by  any  man  of  a  greater 
electoral  power  than  his  neighbour 
on  account  of  his  possession  of  a 
larger  amount  of  property,  so  the 
abolition  of  university  representa- 
tion is  in  like  manner  aimed  at 
the  system  which  gives  special 
representation  to  the  academic 
bodies  in  which  culture  and  learn- 
ing are  the  qualifications  of  the 
electorate.  In  other  words,  Mr 
Gladstone  desires  that  neither 
money  nor  brains  shall  hereafter 
confer  any  electoral  ad  vantage  up  on 
their  possessor,  but  that  everything 
and  everybody  shall  be  dragged 
down  to  a  low  level  of  democratic 
equality.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed that,  if  Mr  Gladstone  had  been 
consulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  we  should  have  had  men 
and  women  all  cut  out  in  a  dull 
uniformity  of  size,  shape,  bodily 
strength,  and  intellectual  power, 
which  would  have  made  the  life  of 
human  beings  perfectly  unendur- 
able from  its  want  of  variety.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  according  to  the  Gladstonian 
creed,  to  differ  from  Mr  Gladstone 
or  to  support  those  who  do  so,  is 


a  grievous  sin,  and  from  this  point 
of  view  the  wicked  universities  un- 
doubtedly deserve  the  fate  to  which 
this  great  and  generous  -  minded 
statesman  would  consign  them. 

Meanwhile  let  us  remark  that 
it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the 
Mid-Lothian  election  occurred  at 
such  a  late  date  that  the  salutary 
lesson  which  it  afforded  has  been 
lost  upon  the  majority  of  Scottish 
constituencies  as  far  as  the  pre- 
sent General  Election  has  been 
concerned.  Had  this  contest 
taken  place  a  week  earlier,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  different 
results  might  have  been  seen  in 
several  of  those  constituencies 
in  which  Unionist  candidates  have 
failed  by  narrow  majorities.  If 
Roxburghshire,  Dumbartonshire, 
Argyleshire,  and  the  Inverness 
Burghs,  for  instance,  had  known 
the  view  which  Mid-Lothian  was 
about  to  take,  the  knowledge 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  exer- 
cise a  salutary  influence  upon  the 
polls  in  those  constituencies.  We 
have,  indeed,  been  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  Scotland,  for  whilst 
we  have  polled  extraordinarily 
well  in  many  constituencies,  our 
success  has  generally  led  to  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  Gladstonian 
majorities,  without  the  satisfaction 
of  returning  our  own  candidate. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  enemy  have 
improved  their  polls,  they  have 
succeeded  in  winning  the  seats,  so 
that  our  Scotch  representation 
does  not  fairly  demonstrate  the 
great  progress  which  Unionist  prin- 
ciples has  undoubtedly  made  in 
Scotland.  This  progress,  however, 
will  be  plainly  discernible  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  polls, 
whereby  it  will  be  discovered  that 
although  in  the  general  result  the 
Gladstonians  have  50  members  to 
21  (Greenock  being  doubtful)  in  the 
new  Parliament,  as  against  46  to 
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26  at  the  date  of  the  dissolution, 
showing  a  net  gain  of  four,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Unionist 
cause  has  greatly  advanced  in 


some  of  the  principal  constitu- 
encies. From  this  point  of  view 
the  following  list  will  be  an  in« 
teresting  study : — 


East  Aberdeen 
Berwickshire 
Lanarkshire,  Mid 

,,  East 

,,  West 

ii  South 

Linlithgow  .... 
Haddingtonshire  . 
Govan.          . 
Partick         . 

Total  in  ten  constituencies 
Excess  in  1892 


— showing  that  in  these  ten  county 
constituencies,  all  of  which  were 
contested  in  1886,  the  increase  of 
Unionist  votes  has  been  some- 
thing more  than  double  that  of 
their  opponents.  In  the  seven 
divisions  of  Glasgow  the  contrary 
was  the  case,  for  there  the  Glad- 
stonian  vote  rose  from  29,000  to 
32,000,  whilst  the  Unionists 
polled  29,271,  being  an  advance 
of  only  700  on  their  poll  in  1886. 
But  in  Edinburgh,  whilst  the 
Gladstonians  polled  15,604,  as 
against  14,526  in  1886,  the 
Unionist  vote  rose  from  9928  to 
12,550  ;  and  in  Dundee  the  Glad- 
stonian  vote,  8236  in  1886,  rose 
only  to  8484,  while  the  Unionist 
vote  sprang  from  3545  in  1886  to 
no  less  than  5659  at  the  present 
election. 

These  figures  are  full  of  hope, 
and  especially  so  when  we  consider 
them  in  connection  with  the  Mid- 
Lothian  struggle  which  has  just 
been  so  bravely  carried  on,  and 
the  severity  and  closeness  of  which 
has  come  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
the  Separatist  party.  For  while  the 
figures  already  quoted  show  pretty 
conclusively  the  general  advance 
of  Unionist  principles  in  the  Scotch 


Votes  for  Gladstonians. 

1886.  1892. 

4952  5116 

2778  2704 

3847  4611 

4269  5281 

4030  4689 

3559  3664 

2543  2870 

2677  2551 

4420  4829 

3929  4278 


Votes  for  Unionists. 
1886.  1892. 

3492 
1956 
3489 
5184 
4770 
4032 
2709 
2255 
3829 
5005 


37,004 


40,593 
3,589 


2544 
1177 
2917 
3990 
3698 
3577 
1810 
1714 
3349 
4148 

28,924 


36,721 

7,797 


constituencies,  the  Mid  -  Lothian 
contest  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  personal  influence  of  Mr 
Gladstone  is  no  longer  what  it  has 
hitherto  been  in  Scotland.  It  has 
always  seemed  little  short  of  mar- 
vellous to  us  that  a  people  so 
acute,  clear-sighted,  and  steadfast 
as  the  Scotch  should  have  suffered 
themselves  to  become  the  docile 
and  obedient  followers  of  a  states- 
man whose  whole  career  has  been 
full  of  changes  and  inconsistencies 
alike  of  opinion  and  action.  Still 
more  marvellous  does  it  appear 
that  Mr  Gladstone  should  be  al- 
lowed to  designate  his  policy  as 
that  of  the  Liberal  party,  when 
all  the  old  Liberal  doctrines  have 
been  cast  to  the  winds  by  him  and 
his  personal  followers.  What,  for 
example,  can  be  more  unjust  and 
more  illiberal  than  Mr  Gladstone's 
constant  attacks  upon  those  whom 
he  calls  dissentient  Liberals?  In 
a  recent  letter  to  Mr  Gilzean  Reid, 
candidate  for  the  Handsworth  divi- 
sion of  Staffordshire,  this  great 
and  enlightened  statesman  thinks 
it  consistent  with  truth — to  say 
nothing  of  the  amenities  of  public 
life  by  which  public  men  are  usu- 
ally guided — thus  to  describe  the 
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Liberal  Unionists  :  "  A  set  of  gen- 
tlemen whose  creed  seems  to  be 
summed  up  in  their  hatred  of  the 
Irish  cause,  and  who  in  their  in- 
dulgence of  that  unhappy  senti- 
ment have  forsworn  one  by  one  all 
their  Liberal  ideas,  and  yet  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  name  of  a 
political  creed  of  which  they  are 
the  masked  but  most  dangerous 
enemies."  Since  it  is  Mr  Glad- 
stone himself  against  whom  the 
charge  of  having  forsworn  Liberal 
ideas  may  with  much  greater  jus- 
tice be  made,  these  words  are 
of  themselves  somewhat  strong 
and  not  a  little  presumptuous 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Separatist 
leader.  But  it  is  an  epithet  far 
stronger  than  presumptuous  which 
every  honest  man  will  apply  to 
Mr  Gladstone  when  he  recollects 
that  the  "hatred  of  the  Irish  cause  " 
which  he  so  glibly  and  recklessly 
imputes  to  the  Liberal  Unionists 
consists,  simply  and  solely,  in  their 
having  remained  of  the  same 
opinion  with  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Russell, 
and  all  the  most  eminent  states- 
men of  the  century  (including  him- 
self, for  the  best  years  of  his  life), 
and  having  refused  to  change  their 
opinions  at  his  sudden  and  des- 
potic command.  The  intense  ego- 
tism and  self-sufficiency  which  can 
construe  such  conduct  as  evincing 
"hatred  to  the  Irish  cause,"  and 
as  constituting  an  offence  against 
Liberal  ideas,  would  be  absolutely 
ludicrous  in  the  case  of  any  other 
person  than  Mr  Gladstone.  In 
his  case,  unhappily,  the  ludicrous 
element  has  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  mischievous  results  which  his 
influence  is  able  to  bring  about. 
Liberal  Unionists  are  to  be  abused, 
calumniated,  ostracised, — and  for 
what  crime1?  Simply  for  holding 
the  same  opinions  upon  "Home 
Rule  for  Ireland"  which  Mr 
Gladstone  himself  held  during  the 


whole  of  his  political  life  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1885.  Was 
there  ever  such  an  illiberal  course 
taken  by  a  British  statesman,  or 
such  a  baseless  and  cruel  charge 
brought  against  an  honest  body  of 
politicians?  It  is  legitimate,  if 
surprising,  that  a  political  leader 
should  change  his  opinions  and 
policy  many  times  during  a  long 
public  career ;  but  it  is  something 
beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  com- 
prehension to  understand  the  pro- 
cess by  which  such  a  man  condemns 
as  outcasts  and  rebels  those  who 
are  unable  to  follow  him  in  his 
manifold  gyrations.  Yet  this  it  is 
which  Mr  Gladstone  expects,  and 
which  his  party  seem  to  expect  for 
him  on  his  behalf.  Never  was 
yoke  more  closely  fastened  round 
the  necks  of  all  who  will  submit  to 
it;  never  were  independent  thought 
and  action  more  arbitrarily  denied 
to  all  who  own  the  authority  which 
denies  them;  never  was  monarch 
more  absolute  than  Mr  Gladstone 
in  the  imperious  sway  which  he 
exercises  over  his  followers  and 
admirers.  The  latter,  in  their 
readiness  to  condemn  all  Liberals 
who  presume  to  be  Unionists,  and 
to  differ  from  the  leader  who  has 
discarded  his  former  Unionist 
opinions,  seem  entirely  to  forget 
that  Mr  Gladstone  is,  after  all,  a 
Liberal  of  comparatively  recent 
growth,  and  that  many  of  those 
whom  he  anathematises  remember 
him  an  active  member  of  the  Tory 
party,  condemning  Radicals  with 
almost  as  much  severity  as  that 
with  which  he  denounces  Unionists 
to-day.  Scarcely  less  is  to  be 
condemned  the  sudden  change  of 
tone  discernible  in  the  first  speech 
made  by  Mr  Gladstone  after  he 
had  ascertained  the  amount  and 
character  of  his  majority  in  the 
new  Parliament.  He  finds  that 
the  forty -five  Liberal  Unionists 
may  be  required  upon  questions 
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not  connected  with  Home  Rule, 
and  all  at  once  he  becomes  almost 
civil  to  those  whom  he  had  so 
lately  denounced,  and  invites  them 
to  remember  that,  after  all,  if 
Unionists,  they  are  still  Liberals, 
and  need  not  support  a  Tory 
opposition  as  they  have  supported 
the  Unionist  Government.  Surely 
never  was  net  spread  so  openly  in 
the  sight  of  the  birds,  and  foolish 
indeed  would  they  be  if  they 
listened  to  the  insidious  voice  of 
the  charmer,  who  will  not  be 
found  to  have  "  charmed  wisely  " 
by  this  latest  incantation. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  in 
Mr  Gladstone's  favour,  that  he  ap- 
parently persuades  himself  into  a 
conscientious  belief  that  he  has 
been  in  former  years,  and  is  now, 
precisely  what  he  wishes  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  he  was  and 
is.  Thus,  with  regard  to  free 
trade,  Mr  Gladstone  declares,  with 
a  fervour  that  convinces  us  of  his 
sincerity,  that  it  took  him  "  twenty 
of  the  most  active  years  of  his  life 
to  break  down  the  system  of  pro- 
tection and  to  establish  free  trade 
in  this  country."  It  is  in  vain 
that  Lord  Grey  reminds  the  world 
that  Mr  Gladstone  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  resolute  opponent  of  free 
trade  for  many  years,  and  only 
became  a  convert  to  it  some  three 
years  before  its  triumph.  With 
the  utmost  complacency  he  re- 
affirms the  proposition,  and  evi- 
dently believes  in  it  in  the  teeth 
of  facts.  Again,  Mr  Gladstone 
declares  that  "in  all  the  great 
political  controversies  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  whether  they  affected 
commerce  or  whether  they  affected 
the  bad  and  abominable  institution 
of  slavery,  or  whatever  subject 
they  touched,  the  leisured  classes, 
the  educated  classes,  the  wealthy 
classes,  the  titled  classes,  have 
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been  in  the  wrong."  But  the  late 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  speaks  from 
the  grave  against  Mr  Gladstone 
upon  this  point.  In  his  recently 
published  biography  we  find  the 
following  passage :  "  Gladstone 
ever  voted  in  resistance  to  my 
efforts.  .  .  .  He  gave  no  support 
to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill ;  he  voted 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  rescind  a 
famous  decision  in  favour  of  it. 
He  was  the  only  member  who  en- 
deavoured to  delay  the  bill  which 
delivered  women  and  children  from 
mines  and  pits ;  and  never  did  he 
say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  factory 
children  until,  when  defending 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  he 
taunted  Buxton  with  indifference 
to  the  slavery  in  England."1 

Once  more,  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land itself  :  Mr  Gladstone  con- 
demns the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union ;  he  denounces  as  erroneous 
the  opinions  and  policy  alike  of  the 
great  statesman  who  passed,  and  of 
the  long  succession  of  statesmen 
who  have  approved  and  supported, 
that  measure.  He  apparently  for- 
gets or  conveniently  ignores  the 
fact  that  he  himself  acted  with 
these  very  statesmen,  and  allowed 
the  world  to  believe  that  he  shared 
their  views  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1885.  Therefore  he  is  in  this 
dilemma :  either  it  is  untrue  that 
he  ever  studied  Irish  affairs,  as  he 
would  now  have  us  believe,  or 
cared  for  Irish  wants  until  his 
recent  conversion  to  Home  Rule ; 
or  else  it  is  untrue  that  he  voted, 
as  was  the  case  in  1834  and  on 
subsequent  occasions,  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  without  having 
fully  and  carefully  studied  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings.  The 
truth  probably  is  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  thought  neither  more 
nor  less  upon  Irish  affairs  than 
other  people  until  he  accepted  the 


1  Life  and  Work  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 
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return  of  some  eighty  Home  Rulers 
as  the  mandate  of  Ireland,  for- 
getting that  in  the  case  of  a  great 
constitutional  change,  which  would 
affect  not  one  alone  but  each  one 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  mandate 
must  not  be  the  mandate  of  one 
but  of  all. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point 
with  which  we  are  more  immedi- 
ately concerned  at  this  moment. 
Mr  Gladstone  has  received  a 
majority ;  but  what  is  its  mean- 
ing, and  in  what  sense  is  it  to 
be  interpreted  1  Ireland,  indeed, 
sends  again  a  mandate  for  Home 
Rule,  if  the  anti-Parnellite  party, 
returned  in  many  instances  by  the 
most  unscrupulous  priestly  inter- 
ference, can  be  fairly  said  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Irish  people.  Even  so,  the  man- 
date comes  from  a  diminished 
number  of  persons;  and  the  Union- 
ists, whilst  they  more  than  hold 
their  own  in  Ulster,  have  gained 
two  seats  in  Dublin,  and  their 
determination  to  resist  Home  Rule 
to  the  utmost  is  more  than  ever 
certain  and  assured.  Bitter  in- 
deed will  be  the  cry  from  Protes- 
tant Ulster  against  the  spurious 
Protestants,  alike  in  England  as 
in  Scotland,  who  have  preferred 
the  triumph  of  a  political  party  to 
the  urgent  wants  of  their  co-re- 
ligionists, and  have  done  their 
utmost  to  hand  the  latter  over  to 
a  Government  in  which  the  power 
of  Rome  will  be  overwhelmingly 
supreme.  Never,  in  truth,  were 
the  principles  of  British  Noncon- 
formity put  so  directly  upon  their 
trial,  and  never  was  shown  more 
clearly  the  mischief  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  has  arisen  from  the 
influence  obtained  of  late  years  by 
those  who  have  striven  to  pervert 
Nonconformity  into  the  political 
engine  of  a  party.  They  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  successful 
in  this  nefarious  attempt,  and 
Irish  Protestant  Nonconformists 


must  look  with  dismay  at  the 
prostitution  of  religious  principle 
to  political  advantage  which  has 
disgraced  so  many  of  their  breth- 
ren on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
But  let  them  be  of  good  cheer; 
the  very  enormity  of  the  outrage 
will  prove  its  own  remedy.  Al- 
ready have  a  considerable  body  of 
Nonconformists  protested  against 
the  cold  and  selfish  reply  given  to 
the  Ulster  appeal  by  the  self-con- 
stituted representatives  of  British 
Nonconformity,  and  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  believe  that  the  matter 
will  end  here.  Every  Noncon- 
formist in  Great  Britain  who 
knows  what  the  rule  of  the  Rom- 
ish priesthood  is,  must  have  it 
brought  clearly  to  his  mind  that 
it  is  practically  to  this  rule  that 
the  Gladstonians  desire  to  force 
Irish  Protestants  to  submit,  and 
that  it  is  directly  in  support  of 
Rome  that  these  false  brethren 
have  voted.  It  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  any  Home  Rule  Act  can  for 
more  than  a  very  limited  space 
of  time  forbid  the  endowment  of 
religion.  The  moment  we  declare 
that  Ireland  is  entitled  to  a  na- 
tional Parliament,  we  render  it 
impossible  to  deny  to  that  Parlia- 
ment equality  of  legislative  power 
with  other  Parliaments  of  a  similar 
character.  Any  one  who  cares  to 
think  soberly  and  seriously  on  the 
matter  will  see  at  once  that 
every  denial  of  the  right  to  legis- 
late upon  a  special  subject  will  be 
treated  as  an  inequality  inflicted 
upon  Ireland,  and  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  agitation  for  its  re- 
moval. Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
the  lesson  of  concession  to  agitation 
has  been  so  well  taught  by  Mr 
Gladstone  and  so  thoroughly  learnt 
by  disaffected  Irishmen,  that  they 
will  have  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  agitate  until  every  restriction 
upon  their  legislative  power  shall 
have  been  removed.  The  popular 
candidates  in  Irish  constituencies 
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will  naturally  be  the  candidates 
who  advocate  such  removal,  and 
before  many  years  have  passed  the 
Irish  Parliament  will  be  as  "  free  " 
from  British  control  as  the  Nation- 
alists desire  it  to  be.  Nor,  in- 
deed, need  the  Irish  priests  wait 
for  the  further  removal  of  restric- 
tions in  order  to  obtain  all  that 
they  desire.  If  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment and  an  Irish  Executive  were 
once  established  in  Dublin,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  creating 
offices  in  connection  with  educa- 
tional matters,  all  of  which  would 
be  filled  by  priests,  who  would 
thus  obtain  all  over  Ireland  a 
practical  endowment  without  the 
necessity  of  further  legislation. 

When  we  are  considering  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  ver- 
dict which  the  country  has  appa- 
rently pronounced,  we  cannot  shut 
out  from  sight  the  above  considera- 
tions with  regard  to  the  future  of 
Ireland.  But  when  we  turn  to 
Great  Britain,  there  is  one  feature 
more  remarkable  and  more  grave 
than  any  other  in  the  constitution 
of  the  new  Parliament.  We  have 
written  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  have  pointed  out  that,  contrary 
to  our  earnest  hope  and  expecta- 
tion, the  Unionists  have  lost  seats 
in  the  former  and  have  only  slightly 
improved  their  position  in  the  lat- 
ier  country.  But  when  we  turn  to 
England  and  Wales,  we  find  that 
the  same  party  has  an  immense 
majority  over  its  Separatist  oppo- 
nents. Out  of  495  members  no 
less  than  269  are  Unionists,  and  if 
we  count  the  30  members  for  Wales 
separately,  of  whom  28  are  Glad- 
stonians,  we  shall  find  that  Eng- 
land herself  returns  267  supporters 
of  the  Union  against  198  Separa- 
tists, or  a  majority  of  69  in  favour 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  policy.  To  put 
bhe  matter  in  another  shape,  Mr 
Gladstone,  if  we  count  on  his  side 
theParnellites,  the  anti-Parnellites, 
ind  the  Labour  members,  leads 


for  the  moment  some  356  members 
against  314  supporters  of  Lord 
Salisbury ;  but  his  army  is  com- 
posed of  four  sections,  widely  dif- 
fering among  themselves,  and  inas- 
much as  one — the  anti-Parnellite 
— section  contains  some  70  mem- 
bers, it  is  clear  that  the  defection 
of  this  contingent  would  at  any 
moment  place  him  in  a  minority. 
It  comes  therefore  to  this,  that  no 
Gladstonian Government  is  possible 
unless  it  secures  the  continuous 
adhesion  and  support  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  In  other  words,  the 
Irish  Nationalists  can  control  the 
policy  of  any  Government  formed 
from  the  Gladstonian  side  of  the 
House,  and  they  are  sufficient  in 
number,  with  the  Parnellites  and 
Scotch  Radicals,  to  give  a  majority 
to  that  political  party  which  the 
verdict  of  the  English  constituen- 
cies has  emphatically  condemned. 
Yet  what  is  the  case  as  regards  the 
comparative  position  of  the  three 
countries  ?  The  population  of  Ire- 
land is  estimated  at  something  less 
than  five  millions,  and  has  of  late 
years  been  upon  the  decrease.  That 
of  Scotland  is  estimated  at  some- 
thing approaching  to  four  millions 
and  a  quarter,  whilst  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  about  twenty -Jive 
millions  and  three-quarters,  and  is 
continually  on  the  increase.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  returns  obtain- 
able, the  contribution  of  the  three 
countries  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
of  the  United  Kingdom  stands 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 

England  and  Wales  .  £29,407,649 
Scotland  .  .  .  2,233,415 
Ireland  .  .  .  958,196 

No  one  can  read  and  consider 
these  figures  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  exists  an 
English  grievance,  far  more  serious 
than  any  grievance  which  Ireland 
can  show,  when  the  gross  over- 
representation  of  Ireland  allows 
her  representatives  to  influence 
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and  direct  the  legislation  of  Great 
Britain  in  a  course  which  is  dis- 
approved by  the  large  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  the  latter. 
For  so  it  must  be  if  Mr  Gladstone 
should  become  Prime  Minister 
once  more,  and  our  earnest  ap- 
peals to  the  electorate  against  this 
result  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
founded  upon  this  condition  of 
affairs.  According  to  the  verdict 
which  has  unhappily  been  re- 
turned, we  must  now  contemplate 
as  only  too  probable  the  result 
against  which  we  have  so  earnestly 
protested.  Before  this  can  occur, 
however,  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
Cabinet  must  make  up  their  mind 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
There  are  precedents,  as  we  all 
know,  for  immediate  resignation 
upon  the  fact  being  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  the  constituencies  have 
returned  a  majority  opposed  to 
their  general  policy,  and  there  are 
also  precedents  for  their  retention 
of  office  until  the  new  House 
of  Commons  shall  have  formally 
passed  some  vote  which,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
would  necessitate  their  resigna- 
tion. Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet 
have  undoubtedly  judged  rightly 
in  resolving  that  the  latter  course 
is  the  one  which  is  at  the  present 
moment  dictated  by  all  the  highest 
considerations  of  public  duty.  The 
heterogeneous  elements  of  which 
the  Opposition  is  composed  afford 
sufficient  justification  for  such  a 
course,  even  if  they  do  not  render 
it  absolutely  necessary.  When  we 
read  the  election  and  post-election 
harangues  of  the  Labour  candi- 
dates and  members,  and  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Home  Rulers  across 
the  Channel,  we  find  no  such  as- 
surance of  unswerving  allegiance 
to  Mr  Gladstone  as  can  render  it 
certain  that  he  is  at  this  moment 
at  the  head  of  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  whose 
support  he  can  rely.  At  all  events 


it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
Unionist  party  is  by  far  the 
strongest  of  any  individual  section 
in  the  new  Parliament,  and  no 
one  can  blame  Lord  Salisbury  if 
he  refuses  to  believe  in  a  combina- 
tion of  all  other  sections  to  oust 
his  Government,  until  such  a  com- 
bination shall  have  been  actually 
effected  and  proved  to  exist.  That 
in  all  probability  this  may  happen 
is  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  anticipate  its  occurrence 
by  a  premature  resignation.  They 
owe  it,  moreover,  to  the  country 
to  force  the  Opposition  so  far  to 
"  show  their  hands  "  as  to  join,  or 
refuse  to  join,  in  a  combination 
against  the  existing  Government 
before  any  definite  alternative 
policy  is  before  the  country.  For 
be  it  always  remembered  that  up 
to  the  present  moment  we  have 
nothing  before  us  but  the  indefinite 
and  misleading  phrase  "  Home 
Rule,"  and  already  there  have  been 
ominous  whispers  suggesting  the 
possible  postponement  of  any  mea- 
sure upon  the  subject  until  some 
other  subjects  have  been  dealt 
with  which  exercise  the  Radical 
and  Nonconformist  mind.  In  al- 
luding, however,  to  these  reports, 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  impute 
to  Mr  Gladstone  the  discreditable 
course  on  his  part  which  their  truth 
would  imply.  No  man  has  ever 
more  solemnly  and  deeply  pledged 
himself  to  a  definite  course  of 
action  than  has  Mr  Gladstone 
upon  this  question  of  Home  Rule. 
He  intimated  with  unwonted  de- 
cision to  the  Eight  Hours  depu- 
tation which  waited  upon  him  in 
London,  that  his  hands  were  full, 
and  that  his  one  great  political 
object  was  the  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question.  He  has  avowed 
the  same  in  his  recent  speeches  in 
Scotland,  and  even  if  he  doubted 
the  expediency  of  fulfilling  his 
voluntary  and  oft-repeated  pledge 
upon  the  subject,  the  compact 
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phalanx  of  Irish  Nationalist  mem- 
bers stand  in  the  way  of  any  at- 
tempt at  change  or  evasion. 

But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  within 
the  right  of  the  Unionist  party, 
and  indeed  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Unionist  Government,  to  do  their 
utmost  to  compel  the  disclosure 
of  some  definite  policy  on  the  part 
of  Mr  Gladstone  before  they  quit 
office  ;  and  if  the  Irish  Nationalists 
are  in  earnest,  they  will  best  dis- 
charge their  duty  to  their  constit- 
uents by  supporting  the  Minis- 
terial determination  to  enforce 
such  a  disclosure  before  they  place 
Mr  Gladstone  in  a  position  to 
minimise  the  promised  gift  of 
Home  Rule  after  he  has  once  ob- 
tained power  by  means  of  Home 
Rule  votes.  The  opportunity  of 
those  men  is  in  the  present,  and  if 
they  aid  Mr  Gladstone  in  his  as- 
sault upon  Downing  Street  before 
he  has  fully  committed  himself  to 
Home  Rule  as  they  understand 
Home  Rule,  they  will  reap  well- 
deserved  disappointment,  and  will 
hereafter  have  to  reckon  with  their 
deluded  constituents.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  duty 
and  the  policy,  alike  of  the  Union- 
ist and  the  Nationalist  party,  so  to 
act  that  the  present  Government 
may  remain  in  office  until  the  new 
House  of  Commons  sees  fit  to  re- 
move them  by  a  direct  vote,  and  a 
distinct  and  definite  policy  shall 
have  been  announced  by  their 
probable  successors.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement will  doubtless  not  be 
without  its  difficulties,  but  it  can- 
not long  be  avoided.  We  shall 
then  be  able  to  judge  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  promises  so  lavishly 
scattered  abroad  by  Gladstonian 
3andidates  during  the  recent  elec- 
tions, and  of  the  amount  of  credit 
bo  be  attached  to  these  gentlemen 
and  their  leaders.  It  must  be 
freely  admitted  that  in  a  number 
of  constituencies  other  means  than 
promises  were  employed  to  win 
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seats  for  the  Gladstonian  party. 
In  the  constituencies  of  the  east 
end  of  London  and  in  other  places 
in  which  it  was  easy  to  collect  a 
body  of  roughs,  an  organised  op- 
position repeatedly  attacked  and 
broke  up  the  Unionist  meetings,  it 
being  apparently  the  object  of  the 
Separatist  party  and  their  organ- 
isers to  prevent  all  argument,  and 
to  drown  all  legitimate  discussion 
by  idle  and  unmeaning  clamour. 
Lies,  moreover,  were  freely  em- 
ployed by  the  same  party,  the 
favourite  charges  against  the  Un- 
ionist party  being  generally  to  the 
effect  that  the  candidate  on  that 
side  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
the  labourers,  and  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's retention  of  office  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  bread.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  many  county  seats  were  won 
by  this  kind  of  disreputable  lie, 
with  which  the  supporters  of  Glad- 
stonian candidates  practised  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. But  those  who  employ  such 
weapons  are  in  the  long-run  sure 
to  be  found  out,  and  this  process 
will  commence  as  soon  as  the  de- 
luded electors  find  that  a  change 
of  Government  fails  to  do  for  them 
that  which  they  have  been  led  to 
expect,  and  that  it  is  their  real 
friends  whom  they  will  have  driven 
from  office. 

But  to  whatever  legislative 
shifts  the  Gladstonians  may  be 
driven  in  order  to  obtain  and  keep 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, they  can  obtain  at  present 
no  such  majority  as  will  enable 
them  to  dismember  the  British 
empire.  The  compact  phalanx  of 
313  Unionists  will  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  this  outrage 
upon  the  British  people.  The 
House  of  Lords  may  also  be 
trusted  to  do  its  duty,  and  it  will 
clearly  be  the  duty  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  prevent  any  great  con- 
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stitutional  change  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  so  long  as  a  large 
majority  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
most  populous  of  the  three  king- 
doms are  entirely  opposed  to  any 
such  change.  It  would  be  out- 
rageous if  a  majority  of  Scottish 
Radicals  and  Irish  Nationalists 
could  override  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  England  in  a  matter  so 
vitally  affecting  her  interests  as 
the  constitution  of  the  Home 
Parliament.  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  present  state  of 
English  representation.  Out  of 
465  members  the  Unionists  have 
267,  and  the  Gladstonians  198, 
being  a  majority  of  69  for  the 
constitutional  party.  If  we  look 
a  little  closer,  we  shall  find  that 
in  the  metropolitan  constituencies, 
including  Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
Deptford,  and  Lewisham,  37  Union- 
ists are  returned  by  211,547 
votes,  whilst  185,463  votes  return 
25  Gladstonians,  including  in  the 
latter  number  Messrs  Burns, 
Howell,  Cremer,  and  Keir  Hardie, 
who  may  be  better  defined  as 
Labour  members.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  show  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Unionist  party  in 
the  metropolis.  In  four  constitu- 
encies (St  George's  Hanover 
Square,  Kensington  South,  Pad- 
dington  South,  and  Strand)  which 
have  been  now  left  to  the  Unionist 
members  without  opposition,  the 
last  contests  showed  an  aggregate 
of  17,386  Unionist  against  5549 
Gladstonian  votes.  So  that  the 
whole  metropolitan  area  shows 
228,933  against  191,012  votes  in 
favour  of  the  Unionists,  or  a 
majority  of  37,921  over  their 
opponents.  If  we  turn  to  the 
lists  of  registered  electors  the 
result  is  even  still  more  remark- 
able. We  find  that  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  37  Unionists  contain 
361,904  electors,  whilst  those  of 
the  25  Separatists  only  contain 
211,659,  showing  a  majority  of 


upwards  of  150,000  metropolitan 
voters  who,  in  spite  of  all  tempta- 
tions to  vote  for  the  London  pro- 
gramme, and  all  the  misrepresen- 
tations by  which  the  poorer  class 
of  voters  were  attracted  to  the 
Gladstonian  side,  have  steadily 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
The  counties  of  Kent,  Berks, 
Surrey,  Middlesex,  Hants,  Sussex, 
Dorset,  and  Herts  have  also  "  gone 
solid  for  the  Union " ;  whilst 
among  our  great  towns  the  same 
party  still  divides  the  vote  of 
Manchester,  and  maintains  its 
proportion  of  7  to  2  in  Liverpool. 
In  Salford,  Sheffield,  and  Wolver- 
hampton  the  majority  is  still 
Unionist;  in  Preston,  Bolton, 
Blackburn,  and  Wigan  no  Separ- 
atist is  returned,  and  in  Newcastle 
Gladstonianism  has  received  a 
severe  rebuke.  More  ominous  to 
the  faction  which  seeks  to  mono- 
polise the  name  whilst  it  repudiates 
the  old  principles  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  the  lesson  which  comes 
from  Liberal  Birmingham,  where 
every  division  sends  up  to  Parlia- 
ment a  member  pledged  to  uphold 
the  Union,  and  where  the  con- 
tinuous abuse  poured  by  the  Glad- 
stonians, leaders  and  followers, 
upon  the  head  of  Mr  Chamberlain 
has  only  served  to  rally  the  stal- 
wart Liberals  of  Birmingham  and 
the  neighbouring  county  divisions 
around  the  man  in  whom  they 
recognise  an  honest  and  fearless 
patriot. 

Mr  Gladstone,  then,  will  have  to 
deal  with  a  Parliament  in  which 
the  voice  of  England  has  decidedly 
declared  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  Nor  is  this 
all :  it  must  be  conceded  that  this 
eminent  statesman  has  put  Home 
Rule  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and 
that  in  many  constituencies  this 
question  has  been  one  at  least  of 
the  main  issues  upon  which  the 
battle  has  been  fought.  But  it  is 
precisely  in  the  constituencies  in 
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which  Gladstonian  gains  have  been 
obtained  that  the  battle  has  not 
been  fought  upon  the  question  of 
Home  Rule,  and  that  Home  Rule 
has  in  fact  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  result.  In  some  cases, 
of  course,  as  in  Oldham,  Bedford- 
shire, Boston,  Stockport,  and  Read- 
ing, the  personal  and  local  claims 
of  the  Gladstonian  candidates  suffi- 
ciently account  for  their  success. 
Five  dockyard  seats  were  lost  by 
the  unpopular  changes  introduced 
by  the  Admiralty  at  a  time  unfor- 
tunate if  unavoidable,  and  which 
turned  the  scale  against  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  naturally  held 
responsible  for  their  introduction. 
The  Durham  strike  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  several  seats ; 
and  we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  London 
programme,  and  the  wonders  which 
Gladstonianism  was  declared  to 
have  in  store  for  the  people  by 
means  of  an  improved  County 
Council^were  to  a  great  extent  the 
cause  of  the  Separatist  gains  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  But  the  Glad- 
stonian gains  in  the  English  coun- 
ties, but  for  which  they  would  have 
had  no  majority  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  had  for 
the  most  part  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  question  of  Home  Rule, 
which  in  many  instances  was  scarce- 
ly heard  of.  We  have  no  scruple 
in  saying  that  most  of  these  seats 
were  gained  by  gross  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  real  questions  before 
the  electorate,  and  by  the  effective 
organisation  by  means  of  which 
this  misrepresentation  was  spread 
abroad  among  the  rural  population 
with  a  diligence  and  perseverance 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  To  some 
Unionist  seats  siege  had  been  laid 


for  several  years  ;  and  the  process 
of  undermining  was  steadily  going 
on  whilst  the  Unionist  member 
was  attending  to  his  parliamentary 
duties,  and  could  not  be  present  in 
his  constituency  to  counteract  the 
sinister  influences  at  work  against 
him.  We  have  instances  in  which 
Unionist  land-owners,  who  have 
paid  special  attention  to  the  com- 
fort and  wellbeing  of  their  labour- 
ers, have  been  represented  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  their  constituency  as 
having  done  precisely  the  reverse  ; 
and  this  misrepresentation  has  been 
made  too  late  to  allow  of  the 
contradiction  before  the  election.1 
Again,  the  agricultural  labourers 
have  been  informed  that  it  was 
the  Liberals  who  gave  them  free 
education,  and  the  Tories  who  op- 
posed it ;  and  this  falsehood  has 
been  repeated  again  and  again 
throughout  the  districts  in  which 
it  was  supposed  that  the  ignorance 
of  the  electors  could  be  successfully 
imposed  upon  by  its  circulation. 
Other  instances  of  the  unworthy 
tactics  of  the  Gladstonian  party 
could  without  difficulty  be  adduced, 
but  that  we  have  already  said 
enough  to  show  that,  however  true 
it  may  be  that  Mr  Gladstone  de- 
sired to  fight  this  General  Election 
mainly  upon  the  question  of  Home 
Rule,  the  English  part  of  the  ma- 
jority which  he  may  have  scraped  to- 
gether has  certainly  been  returned 
to  Parliament  very  largely  upon  dis- 
tinctly different  issues. 

Mr  Gladstone  will  therefore  be 
forced  to  take  into  account  the 
constitution  of  his  majority,  and 
his  difficulties  will  only  be  begin- 
ning when  he  finds  that  a  majority 
has  been  secured  which  will  assist 
him  so  far  as  to  eject  the  present 


In  the  Tavistock  division  of  Devonshire,  where  Colonel  White  Thomson,  one 
the  most  liberal  and  popular  of  men,  was  the  Unionist  candidate,  people  were 
posted  at  all  the  polling  districts  where  he  was  least  known,  who  disseminated 
this  lie  :  "  Remember  !  Colonel  White  Thomson  only  pays  his  labourers  9s. 
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Ministers  from  office.  It  would 
be  cruel  to  anticipate  those  diffi- 
culties by  criticising  the  various 
claims  for  office  which  will  be  the 
first  trouble  in  his  way.  Glad- 
stonians  pure  and  simple,  Radicals 
below  the  gangway,  the  National- 
ists, and  the  Labour  members, 
must  all  be  conciliated  and  cajoled 
in  order  that  this  precious  majority 
may  be  kept  together.  Great  as 
are  the  strategic  powers  of  the  old 
parliamentary  hand,  they  will  in- 
deed be  sorely  taxed  to  perform 
the  task  which  he  has  before  him  ; 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  prospect 
will  hardly  be  enhanced  by  the 
recollection  that  he  will  be  con- 
fronted by  a  compact  and  united 
party,  and  that  he  has  no  lieu- 
tenant at  hand  who  can  for  a 
moment  be  compared  to  the  Union- 
ist leaders  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr  Balfour,  Mr  Goschen, 
and  Mr  Chamberlain,  will  be  at 
their  posts :  every  weak  point  in 
the  Gladstonian  armour  will  be 
detected ;  every  inconsistency  will 
be  exposed ;  every  proposal  care- 
fully and  closely  scrutinised;  and 
any  attempt  to  crush  English  in- 
terests by  Nationalist  votes  will 
be  ruthlessly  laid  bare  and  reso- 
lutely resisted.  The  watchword 
of  the  Unionists  will  still  be  as 
heretofore,  "The  Unity  of  the 
Empire " ;  and  when  we  consider 
that,  after  all  the  boasted  Glad- 
stonian gains,  Great  Britain  abso- 
lutely returns  at  this  moment  a 
majority  of  Unionist  members,  we 
cannot  believe  that  Mr  Gladstone 
will  ever  be  allowed  to  force  Home 
Rule  down  the  throats  of  that 
majority  by  means  of  the  priest- 
elected  Nationalists,  by  whose  sup- 
port alone  he  could  hope  to  ac- 
complish such  an  injustice. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  elections  which  should 
cause  Unionists  to  fear,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  much  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  them  to  fresh 


exertions.  Our  policy  is  clear,  and 
our  object  one  honourable  to  our- 
selves and  directly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  community.  We  de- 
sire that  the  truth  should  be  known 
to  every  elector  and  non-elector  in 
the  country,  and  that  this  should 
be  accomplished  as  far  as  possible 
before  the  present  Parliament  shall 
have  run  its  course.  We  know 
the  counties  in  which  we  have  been 
beaten,  and  those  in  which  our 
majorities  have  been  small.  Let 
every  effort  be  made,  without  delay, 
to  improve  our  organisation,  especi- 
ally in  these  counties,  and  to  let 
the  antidote  of  truth  be  freely  ad- 
ministered where  the  poison  of  false- 
hood has  been  so  widely  spread. 
Let  us  make  it  known,  especially 
to  our  rural  voters,  that  it  is  Lord 
Salisbury's  Government  which  has 
assisted  Local  Taxation,  given 
free  education,  and  established  by 
means  of  the  county  councils  that 
local  self-government  of  which  dis- 
trict or  parish  councils  are  only 
the  natural  outcome,  which  either 
political  party  is  ready  to  give,  but 
which  would  never  have  been  given 
if  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  had 
not  taken  the  first  step,  and  refused 
to  let  Ireland  "block  the  way." 
Above  all,  let  us  take  care  that  the 
real  meaning  of  "  Home  Rule  "  is 
made  clear.  If  Mr  Gladstone  pro- 
duces a  Home  Rule  Bill  according 
to  his  promise,  there  will  no  longer 
be  room  for  doubt  or  surmise  upon 
the  matter.  Either  he  must  retain 
the  Irish  members  or  dismiss  them 
from  the  Imperial  Parliament.  If 
the  former,  Ireland  will  have  a 
double  representation,  and  if  this 
be  permitted,  the  logical  sequence 
will  be  the  establishment  of  a  separ- 
ate Local  Parliament  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  If  the  latter, 
Ireland  will  lose  her  share  of  the 
control  which  she  now  exercises 
over  Imperial  affairs.  In  either 
case  it  will  be  difficult  for  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  hold  togetherthe  fortuitous 
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majority  which  he  may  be  possibly 
able  to  unite  for  an  attack  upon 
the  present  Government,  and  the 
Unionist  party,  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  country,  must  hold  them- 
selves ready  for  action  and  pre- 
pared for  every  emergency.  We 
have  no  fear  for  the  result.  Truth 
may  be  smothered  for  a  time,  and 
the  enemies  of  truth  may  prevail 
in  a  combat  fought  with  unequal 
weapons.  But  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  truth  is  certain,  however 
long  it  may  be  delayed. 

We   who   know  our  own  good 
intentions    towards    Ireland,    and 
who   wish   her    every   prosperity, 
need  not  fear   but  that   in  good 
time  it  will    be   understood  that 
we,   and   not   the   pseudo-patriots 
who  rave  about  Home  E/ule,  are 
the  true  friends  of  Ireland.     For 
we  desire  nothing  better  than  that 
Irishmen  should   share   with    us, 
upon  equal  terms,  the  citizenship 
of    the    greatest    empire    in    the 
world ;   and  we  only  ask  them  in 
return  to  pay  that  respect  to  law 
and   legal    obligations,    and    that 
obedience  to  constituted  authority, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
every  civilised  country.     For  the 
moment  those  who  have  refused 
this  obedience,  and  have  resisted 
law,    are    in   the    ascendant. 
Jut   the   common -sense  alike   of 
Ireat  Britain  and  of  Ireland  will 
)lerate  no  encouragement  to  such 
ril-doings  or  to  their  perpetrators. 
rhatever  may  be  proposed  in  def- 
ence to    Irish  opinion,   and    by 
whomsoever   such   proposals   may 
made,    the    assertion    of    the 
luthority  of  the   Queen  and  the 
idication  of  the  law  will  be  in- 
sted  upon   as   a   condition   pre- 
lent   to   legislation.      Nor   will 
ly   legislation   be   passed   which 
shall  be  shown  to  be  inconsistent 
with   the   supremacy   of    the   Im- 
perial Parliament  over  every  local 
body  which    may   be    called   into 
existence.      Herein    will    be    Mr 
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Gladstone's  greatest  difficulty.  To 
satisfy  his  Irish  allies  he  must 
offer  more  than  his  English  sup- 
porters have  ever  yet  consented 
to  offer.  It  is  true  that  the 
Nationalists  may  accept  something 
less  than  they  have  declared  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  legitimate  claims  of 
Ireland,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
be  allowed  by  their  constituents 
to  consider  as  an  instalment  any 
measure  which  falls  short  of  their 
demands.  But  such  tactics  as 
prevailed  among  the  Nationalists 
in  1886  cannot  be  repeated  with 
safety  in  1892.  We  know  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  disclosures 
which  accompanied  and  followed 
the  ostracism  of  Mr  Parnell  by  a 
large  portion  of  his  followers,  that 
the  assent  given  by  the  Nationalist 
party  to  Mr  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  Bill  in  1886  was  not  the 
unreserved  and  .loyal  assent  which 
it  pretended  to  be,  but  that 'the 
proposed  measure  was  to  be  used 
as  the  stepping-stone  for  further 
demands,  and  could  have  been  no 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question. 
The  British  Parliament  and  the 
British  people  will  surely  be  warn- 
ed by  the  disclosure  of  the  secret 
history  of  1886,  and  will  be  slow 
to  put  their  trust  in  men  who  have 
proved  themselves  unworthy  to  be 
trusted. 

In  any  case,  Mr  Gladstone  may 
be  assured  that  watchful  and  vigi- 
lant eyes  will  be  upon  him  during 
the  coming  time,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  beguile  the  country  into 
a  course  which  it  really  disap- 
proves, or  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Home  Rule  by  an  endeavour  to 
combine  with  it  the  attack  upon 
the  House  of  Lords  which  some  of 
his  colleagues  have  already  fore- 
shadowed, will  not  only  lead  to 
his  speedy  discomfiture  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  will  draw  down  upon 
him  and  his  followers  the  justly  ex- 
cited wrath  of  an  indignant  people. 
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THE    DANGER   ABROAD. 


It  is  of  course  conceivable  that 
while  the  return  of  Mr  Gladstone 
to  power  must  renew  our  domestic 
distractions,  it  would  have  no  bad 
effect  abroad  ;  or  none  so  grave  as 
to  unsettle  the  general  confidence 
in  peace,  and  thereby  lower  the 
energies  of  trade,  and  bring  upon 
the  country  an  absolute  draining 
loss  as  well  as  additional  dis- 
quietude. But  though  that  state 
of  things  is  not  beyond  conception, 
it  is  nearly  beyond  hope ;  and  the 
glorifiers  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  have  to  choose  whether 
they  think  it  a  merit  in  them  or 
not  that  they  seem  to  care  nothing 
whatever  for  the  first  and  most 
certain  result  of  their  reappear- 
ance in  office. 

The  Liberal  party,  and  more 
especially  the  hindermost  and  driv- 
ing section  of  it,  used  to  pride 
itself  on  a  particular  care  for 
economic  considerations ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  economic 
Radicalism  of  men  like  Sir  William 
Molesworth  was  a  useful  element 
in  politics.  But  there  is  no  such 
Radicalism  in  existence  now.  That 
which  has  taken  its  place  is  so 
entirely  another  thing  that  a  de- 
termined indifference  to  economic 
considerations  is  its  most  pervad- 
ing characteristic.  Little  by  little, 
the  older  Liberals  have  given  way 
to  this  indifference,  till  at  length 
they  not  only  exclude  all  questions 
of  dignity  and  honour  from  their 
amazingly  ignorant  dealings  with 
foreign  affairs,  but  betray  a  strong 
tendency  to  drop  commerce  out  of 
them,  as  a  sort  of  low  ensnaring 
matter,  the  temptations  of  which 
should  be  avoided  by  persons  of 
high  political  morality.  This  was 
seen  in  some  recent  debates  on 
African  commercial  affairs;  and 
their  grudging  at  the  occupation 


of  Egypt  is  never  more  irritable 
than  when  its  advantages  for  the 
cultivation  of  trade  are  mentioned. 
They  are  even  dull  to  profit-and- 
loss  calculations  which  the  merest 
promptings  of  self-interest  should 
have  been  sufficient  to  force  on 
their  attention.  When  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  show  a  declining 
traffic  with  foreign  countries,  they 
are  sharp  enough  to  see  that  the 
falling-off  may  be  abusively  attrib- 
uted to  the  existence  of  a  Tory 
Government  in  Downing  Street; 
yet  they  evidently  went  forth  on 
their  election  campaign  without  a 
thought  or  a  care  for  the  loss  they 
would  almost  certainly  bring  upon 
the  nation  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  a  grand  success  for  themselves. 
Had  they  been  commonly  thought- 
ful for  the  public  good,  they  must 
have  said  to  themselves  when  Par- 
liament dissolved,  "We  should 
look  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
calculate  what  effect  a  change  of 
Government  will  have  on  foreign 
Courts  and  Cabinets,  consider  how 
that  effect  may  react  on  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  British  prosper- 
ity, and  do  our  best  betimes  to 
avert  or  diminish  whatever  mis- 
chiefs may  seem  to  impend."  It 
is  plain,  however,  that  the  Radical 
leaders  had  no  such  forethought, 
no  such  solicitude.  Not  that  they 
were  unaware  that  there  was  any 
danger  to  provide  against.  Igno- 
rance of  that  magnitude  cannot  be 
pretended.  Every  newspaper  stu- 
dent had  learned  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  substitution  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone for  Lord  Salisbury  would  be 
followed  by  agitations  in  Europe 
which  accident  or  design  might 
rush  to  extremes.  There  is  hardly 
a  young  man  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change who  did  not  reflect  that 
the  mere  dread  of  such  disturb- 
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ances  would  lower  the  value  of  an 
immense  mass  of  British  property; 
and  it  certainly  should  have  oc- 
curred to  experienced  and  respon- 
sible persons  that  this  particular 
kind  of  property  is  the  more 
to  be  regarded  since  it  is  the 
only  one  that  has  not  suffered 
injury  of  late.  Land  has  gone 
down,  and  houses  too  in  the 
general ;  the  profits  on  merchan- 
dise are  steadily  dwindling,  and 
the  laying  up  of  ships  in  every 
harbour  corroborates  the  Board  of 
Trade  report  that  British  com- 
merce is  diminishing  in  bulk  as 
well  as  in  profit.  Only  one  con- 
solation has  accompanied  the  de- 
cline—  which  decline,  be  it  ob- 
served, would  have  been  much 
greater  but  for  this  single  comfort. 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
a  universal  sense  of  peace  secured 
has  raised  property  in  foreign  in- 
vestments to  a  very  high  level, 
and  has  maintained  it  there  in 
spite  of  Argentine  collapses  and 
Portuguese  cavings-in.  The  con- 
version of  consols  and  the  languish- 
ing use  of  money  for  trade  pur- 
poses have  no  doubt  contributed 
to  enhance  the  value  of  foreign 
stocks  by  filling  the  market  for 
them.  But  without  confidence  in 
peace  they  would  never  have  at- 
tained to  that  value;  and  with 
relaxing  confidence  they  will  fall, 
to  the  impoverishment  of  swarms 
of  little  capitalists.  Every  other 
channel  of  prosperity  having  run 
down  to  lower  levels,  this  one, 
which  has  kept  up  so  well  of  late, 
will  run  down  too,  and  that  with- 
out compensation  from  other  quar- 
ters; for  however  bad  trade  may 
be,  we  do  not  expect  it  to  im- 
prove amidst  the  rancours  of  dip- 
lomatic conflict  and  the  presage 
of  war. 

The    Gladstonian   leaders  must 

Jve  had  some  understanding  of 
this ;  for  though  while  the  elec- 


tion contest  raged  there  was  little 
insistence  on  our  side  upon  the 
political  consequences  abroad  of  a 
Gladstonian  triumph,  their  alarm- 
ing probability  was  plain  enough ; 
while  the  financial  consequences 
of  the  alarm  alone  must  have 
arisen  in  all  their  forbidding  mag- 
nitude before  the  eyes  of  the 
People's  Friends.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  see  and  another  to  heed. 
It  is  after  looking  well  about 
them  that  a  certain  sort  of  poli- 
ticians "go  it  blind  " ;  and  never 
in  this  world  before  did  a  com- 
pany of  statesmen  calling  them- 
selves sage,  practical,  considerate, 
long-sighted,  circumspect,  humane, 
plunge  with  a  more  determined 
blindness  toward  one  sole  object, 
reckless  of  whatever  might  be 
damaged  on  the  way.  Aware 
that  the  prospect  of  their  return 
to  office  was  hailed  with  joy  by 
every  Continental  Power  that  has 
a  quarrel  with  us,  or  whose  in- 
terests are  most  opposed  to  our 
own ;  conscious  that  this  know- 
ledge was  shared  by  British  owners 
of  millions  and  millions  of  foreign 
bonds,  who  feared  that  a  thorough 
Gladstonian  victory  would  make 
them  bad  to  sell  and  doubtful 
to  hold,  they  took  no  account 
of  these  circumstances  whatever; 
neither  did  they  concern  them- 
selves with  the  added  likelihood 
that  unsettlement  of  the  tran- 
quillity that  now  prevails  in  Eu- 
rope would  extend  to  many  a 
British  warehouse  and  workshop. 
In  all  the  long,  dreary,  monoton- 
ous round  of  speeches  from  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  lieutenants,  we 
look  in  vain  for  a  word  of  reas- 
surance on  this  disturbing  subject. 
Not  one  of  them  went  out  of  his 
way  to  soothe  what  were  un- 
doubtedly just  apprehensions  for 
the  continuance  of  untroubled 
peace. 

We  may  be  sure  that  this  silence 
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has  been  marked  abroad,  and  that 
the  natural  inference  has  been 
drawn  from  it.  In  most  if  not 
all  the  Continental  Governments 
there  is  a  press  department  —  a 
busy  little  bureau  of  which  the 
most  innocent  business  is  to  search 
every  important  newspaper,  foreign 
as  well  as  native,  for  whatever  may 
concern  the  chiefs  of  the  State. 
We  need  not  doubt,  then,  that  in 
Berlin,  in  Vienna,  in  Rome,  Paris, 
Petersburg,  the  '  Times '  report  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  speeches  has  been 
scanned  with  the  utmost  eagerness 
for  any  passage  that  might  relate 
to  their  own  interest  in  him  as 
Lord  Salisbury's  vanquisher.  And 
since  they  found  what  they  did 
find,  we  may  be  sure  of  another 
thing  :  the  pleased  anticipations 
of  the  French  and  Russians  must 
seem  to  them  justified,  while  in 
the  German  nations  there  will  be 
a  deeper  misgiving,  and  in  Italy 
more  uneasiness  still.  The  silence 
of  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
as  to  the  reversal  policies  attrib- 
uted to  them  in  foreign  affairs 
(as  to  Egypt,  for  example,  and 
the  choice  of  friendships  abroad) 
must  naturally  be  taken  to  signify 
that  the  Hawarden  Cabinet  is  not 
inclined  to  depart  from  the  opinions 
it  has  already  expressed  on  these 
grave  affairs,  or  to  disavow  the 
unsettling  designs  ascribed  to  its 
leading  spirits.  Great  at  the  scat- 
tering of  vague  hints  and  suggest- 
ions, Mr  Gladstone  may  yet  de- 
liver himself  in  such  a  way  as  to 
shroud  his  intentions  in  a  haze  of 
doubt ;  but  as  long  as  his  declared 
opinions  and  those  of  his  more 
powerful  associates  (to  whom  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  with  his  restless 
French  sympathies,  has  now  to  be 
added)  remain  unrevoked,  we  must 
needs  agree  with  the  Russians  and 
French  that  the  transference  of 
the  Gladstonian  Cabinet  from  Ha- 
warden to  Whitehall  would  give 


them  a  beautiful  innings,  and,  with 
the  members  of  the  League  of 
Peace,  that  it  behoves  them  to 
look  out.  And  if  so,  what  of 
ourselves,  who  are  so  profoundly 
interested  not  only  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  war  but  the  maintenance 
of  tranquillity,  and  for  whom  that 
rejoicing  pair,  Russia  and  France, 
are  active,  eager,  and  impatient 
rivals  where  rivalry  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  the  British 
empire  ? 

There  is  time  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion to  some  purpose,  even  though 
Mr  Gladstone,  with  his  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  his  Mr  Morley,  his  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  his  Mr  Labouchere, 
and  other  advocates  of  retirement 
from  Egypt  and  the  satisfaction 
of  Russian  cravings  to  civilise  the 
East  up  to  our  Indian  frontier,  has 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  majority  at 
the  elections.  For  in  no  respect 
is  it  much  of  a  majority ;  such  as 
it  is,  jt  was  gained  without  ex- 
planation or  debate  of  questions 
enormously  important  to  the  coun- 
try even  from  the  bread-and-but- 
ter point  of  view  alone;  and 
no  doubt  it  is  true  that  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  no  in- 
tention of  resigning  office  to  the 
masked  "capturers"  of  such  a 
majority  till  they  have  had  it 
out  a  little  with  these  gentlemen 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
challenging  a  vote  of  no-confidence 
the  Government  will  be  able  to 
raise  a  debate  upon  much  more 
than  the  right  course  of  legislation 
for  Ireland ;  and  though  it  is  never 
easy  to  discuss  foreign  affairs  in  a 
free  and  candid  way,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  before  the  Conserva- 
tives pass  over  to  the  Opposition 
benches  two  good  things  will  be 
accomplished,  amongst  others  :  the 
country  will  be  more  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  dangers  of  the 
change  as  it  affects  the  various 
Continental  Powers,  and  the  in- 
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coming  Ministry  will  be  compelled 
either  to  abandon  the  views  which 
make  the  change  dangerous,  or  to 
carry  them  out  under  the  eyes  of 
a  well-warned  public. 

The  short  account  of  the  effect 
which  our  change  of  Government 
must  have  abroad  is  this :  Had 
Lord  Salisbury's  Administration 
been  confirmed  in  office,  the  peace 
which  does  prevail,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  millions  of  families  in 
every  European  nation,  would  have 
been  maintained.  Of  course  there 
is  no  absolute  certainty  in  such 
matters,  but  that  is  as  certain  as 
anything  of  the  kind  can  be.  And 
not  only  would  peace  have  been 
maintained,  it  would  have  become 
more  settled ;  for  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  an  end  to  specu- 
lations and  apprehensions,  founded 
on  the  probability  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's return  to  power,  which 
grew  more  active  in  all  the  Con- 
tinental Cabinets  as  the  event 
approached  for  decision.  But 
now  that  the  Conservatives  have 
suffered  defeat  at  the  polls,  these 
apprehensions  and  speculations 
take  a  more  lively  shape,  emi- 
nently portentous  of  strife.  For 
one  group  of  Powers  they  rise  into 
anxieties ;  for  another,  into  con- 
fident hopes ;  and  the  natural  out- 
come of  both  the  hopes  and  the 
anxieties  is  action.  With  action, 
good-bye  to  tranquillity ;  and  that 
in  outline  is  the  whole  of  the 
story. 

To  comprehend  the  detail  and 
our  own  concern  in  the  matter, 
it  is  almost  enough  to  bear  in 
mind  the  grand  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  groups  of 
Powers  above  mentioned.  The 
difference  is  that  one  is  contented 
with  things  as  they  are,  except 
that  its  members  would  prefer  to 
be  relieved  of  ever-increasing  mili- 
burdens.  This  group  is  com- 
of  Germany,  Austria,  and 


Italy.  The  other,  France  and  Rus- 
sia, is  not  content  with  things  as 
they  are,  but  extremely  discontent- 
ed, and  determined  to  alter  them 
whenever  that  can  be  attempted 
without  excessive  risk.  By  this 
we  mean  that  the  encroachments 
of  Russia  in  south-eastern  Europe, 
in  Persia,  in  Afghan  Turkestan, 
and  other  regions  near  our  Indian 
frontier,  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
yet ;  while  as  to  France,  it  is  not 
only  the  loss  of  great  tracts  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  Germans  that  keeps 
that  country  in  a  simmer  of  indig- 
nation,— it  has  other  grievances 
which  more  nearly  concern  our- 
selves. France  is  profoundly  jeal- 
ous of  Italy  as  a  new  and  by  no 
means  insignificant  Mediterranean 
Power,  and  would  be  enraged  at 
the  mutually  helpful  friendship  of 
that  Power  with  Great  Britain 
even  if  she  had  no  other  grudge 
against  both.  But  she  has  two : 
one  the  adherence  of  Italy  to  the 
League  of  Peace — which  could  not 
have  been  ventured  upon,  it  is  be- 
lieved, but  for  certain  provisional 
protective  understandings  with 
Great  Britain, — the  other,  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  of  Egypt.  Here, 
then,  we  see  why  the  Russo-French 
allies  are  discontented  with  things 
as  they  stand ;  and  considering  the 
particular  reasons  for  a  menacing 
restlessness  which  is  a  bad  thing 
in  itself,  what  should  our  own  wish 
be  1  Not,  perhaps,  that  either  group 
of  Continental  States  should  be 
weakened.  For  reasons  which 
need  not  be  enlarged  upon  on 
the  present  occasion,  no  British 
statesman  does  or  can  desire  the 
enfeeblement  of  France,  or,  let  us 
say,  reduction  from  her  present 
estate.  As  for  her  destruction — 
which  Prince  Bismarck  meant  to 
ensure  by  a  second  blow  soon  after 
the  insufficient  first,  which  second 
blow  our  own  Government  inter- 
fered to  prevent — no  competent 
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politician  doubts  that  it  would  be 
a  heavy  misfortune  for  England  in 
the  long-run.  Only  a  very  conceit- 
ed kind  of  intellectual  incapables 
laugh  at  "  the  balance  of  power," 
and  the  jeerers  do  not  so  mightily 
abound  with  us  as  they  did  in  the 
days  when  Mr  Gladstone  babbled 
of  silver  streaks.  Even  Russia 
would  be  perfectly  endurable  with- 
in the  confines  of  her  enormous 
territory,  if  her  rulers  would  only 
be  quiet  and  content  with  them. 
But  though '  we  need  not  desire 
the  enfeeblement  of  those  two 
Powers — friends  as  they  are  not, 
and  rivals  as  they  must  perforce 
remain — neither  can  we  wish  for 
the  weakening  of  the  other  group 
of  allies.  They  are  able  to  be 
and  they  are  friendly  with  us, 
while  our  friendship  is  of  the  ut- 
most value  to  them;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  are  content  with 
the  peace  that  exists  and  which 
they  are  leagued  to  maintain.  Not 
so  those  others;  and  considering 
what  their  aims  are,  and  why 
they  are  discontented,  surely  we 
should  rather  have  them  held 
in  bonds  of  peace  (their  present 
condition  in  face  of  the  League) 
than  enlarged  and  encouraged 
to  strike  for  their  heart's  desire, 
which  is  the  advantage  they 
anticipate  from  the  longed  -  for 
change  of  Government  in  Eng- 
land. 

But  perhaps  we  should  choose 
our  language  more  warily.  Mighty 
as  Great  Britain  still  is — mightier 
than  her  own  sons  seem  to  know 
— the  flabby-minded  and  the  fatal- 
ists are  so  numerous  amongst  us 
that  it  requires  some  little  audacity 
to  talk  of  our  holding  a  foreign 
nation  in  bonds  of  any  kind.  On 
hearing  anything  to  that  effect 
the  flabby -minded  are  disturbed 
in  their  courage  and  hurt  in  their 
moralities.  According  to  them, 
when  a  people  or  a  Government 


opposes  us,  hand  on  sword,  it  is 
rightly  struggling  to  be  free,  or 
nobly  striving  to  civilise  the  Tur- 
coman heathen,  or  naturally  seek- 
ing an  outlet  to  the  sea,  or  in  some 
other  fashion  endeavouring  to  sat- 
isfy legitimate  aspirations,  which 
no  aspirations  of  our  own  should 
contend  against.  That  is  the  way 
with  the  gentlemen  who  are  now 
in  full  expectation  of  taking  up 
the  reins  of  government  in  Britain ; 
and  it  precisely  accounts  for  the 
satisfaction  in  France  and  Russia 
that  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
beaten  at  the  polling-booths.  But 
her  Majesty's  Government,  as  it 
still  exists  while  these  pages  are 
written,  have  different  views.  It 
perceives  or  believes  that  holding  a 
disturber  in  bonds  of  peace,  even 
to  the  binding  of  his  elbows  with 
a  pocket-handkerchief,  is  what  any 
Quaker  might  do,  especially  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  disturbance 
is  very  much  directed  against  the 
Quaker  himself.  Moreover,  our 
Foreign  Office  officials  have  acted 
on  this  view  of  their  duty ;  and 
though  they  are  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge their  action  and  point  to  its 
excellent  results,  we  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  make  bold  to 
do  so  for  them. 

It  is  still  a  favourite  doctrine 
amongst  Gladstonian  Radicals  that 
Great  Britain  should  keep  entire- 
ly aloof  from  alliances  and  under- 
standings with  the  Continental 
Powers ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  thing  to  do  whenever 
it  can  be  done.  There  is  some 
truth  in  the  description  of  such 
alliances  as  "  entangling,"  and  it 
would  be  well  if  they  could  always 
be  avoided.  But  there  are  times 
when  it  is  impossible  for  a  Gov- 
ernment and  a  nation  like  ours 
to  avoid  them,  or  when  to  do  so 
would  be  one  of  those  blunders 
that  are  worse  than  crimes.  We 
have  seen  such  times  lately.  For 
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years  Prince  Bismarck  strove  to 
bring  England  into  the  German 
alliance  more  or  less  formally 
(Russia  having  gone  out  of  it),  and 
always  without  the  success  he 
longed  for.  But  during  all  this 
time  he  was  not  without  other 
strings  to  his  bow,  and  the  Queen's 
advisers  could  never  be  sure  that 
he  might  not  contrive  another 
system  of  alliances  and  agree- 
ments, the  adoption  of  which 
would  be  ruinous  for  the  British 
empire.  This  uncertainty  rendered 
the  rejection  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
persistent  and  sometimes  menacing 
overtures  rather  hazardous;  though 
our  Government  could  fall  back  on 
the  comfortable  perception  that  no 
wise  German  minister  could  adopt 
the  alternative  alliances  (which 
centre  in  a  give-and-take  under- 
standing with  Russia)  without 
dread  of  ultimate  consequences. 
Yet  considering  the  dubious 
strength  of  Austria,  the  steady 
speed  with  which  France  was  build- 
ing up  its  shattered  power,  and  the 
enormous  war-preparation  that  was 
going  on  in  Russia  at  the  same 
time,  the  situation  might  well  have 
seemed  so  grave  to  the  never-easy 
Government  at  Berlin  as  to  suggest 
that  desperate  remedies  were  better 
than  none.  This  also  the  British 
Government  had  to  take  into  ac- 
count; for  of  course  the  dangers 
that  disquieted  German  statesman- 
ship were  equally  manifest  to  our 
own.  To  English  eyes  it  was  also 
clear  that  France  was  rapidly  ac- 
cumulating and  sedulously  drilling 
an  immense  army,  while  there  was 
no  abatement  of  the  determination 
of  that  country  to  seek  a  crushing 
revenge.  The  assiduous  war-pre- 
paration in  Russia  was  equally  evi- 
dent, and  the  likelihood  of  an 
alliance  of  those  two  Powers  was 
as  apparent  on  this  side  of  the 

Jjrman  Ocean  as  on   the   other, 
eanwhile,  too,  one  strong  guaran- 


tee for  the  continuance  of  peace, 
the  life  of  the  old  German  Emperor, 
was  giving  way,  and  clearly  could 
not  last  much  longer.  What  more 
natural,  therefore,  if  the  British 
Government  also  became  uneasy  1 
It  is  a  saying  of  general  accept- 
ance, that  no  matter  how  the  long- 
dreaded  war  may  break  out,  we 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  drawn  into 
it  first  or  last ;  and  if  that  be 
so,  her  Majesty's  Ministers  were 
under  imperative  obligations  to  do 
all  that  could  be  safely  done  to 
avert  the  war.  But,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  there  must  have 
been  another  anxiety  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  besides  that  which 
was  bred  by  the  apprehension  of  a 
general  war.  The  second  anxiety 
was  that  the  fears  of  the  German 
Government  (which  were  far 
greater  than  they  ever  owned  to, 
or  than  was  suspected  by  the 
public  at  large),  the  death  of  the 
wise  and  resolutely  pacific  old 
Emperor,  and  the  succession  of  a 
prince  who  might  turn  out  to  be 
a  different  kind  of  sovereign, 
might  end  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  set  of  Continental  compacts 
hostile  to  British  interests.  It 
can  be  shown,  indeed,  that  there 
was  good  ground  for  that  anxiety, 
over  and  above  all  that  was 
yielded  by  speculation  and  infer- 
ence. Under  these  circumstances, 
who  will  venture  to  assert  that  it 
still  remained  the  business  of  Brit- 
ish statesmanship  to  hold  aloof 
from  "  European  complications," 
and  sternly  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  alliances  and  under- 
standings ?  Surely  we  are  here 
in  presence  of  a  state  of  things 
which  might  make  persistence  in 
that  line  of  conduct  sheer  stupidity. 
To  stand  out  of  the  game  may  be 
all  very  well,  but  not  perhaps  on 
condition  of  ejectment  from  the 
field  by  process  of  hustling  and 
kicking.  It  is  true,  as  we  have 
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admitted,  that  a  general  rule  of 
policy  for  Great  Britain  nowa- 
days should  be  to  keep  clear  of 
engagements  and  alliances ;  but 
there  are  occasions  when  deter- 
mining to  refuse  them  and  do 
without  them  would  be  to  incur 
hazards  infinitely  more  grave  than 
any  which  that  determination  is 
intended  to  avoid.  So  it  was,  we 
believe,  at  the  juncture  of  which  we 
speak  ;  and  when  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  is  accused  of  impli- 
cating the  country  in  Continental 
alliances  by  supporting  the  League 
of  Peace,  it  is  charged  with  doing 
what  could  not  be  avoided  with- 
out danger,  while  its  consequences 
have  blessed  the  whole  of  Europe 
with  peace  assured. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  find  no 
reason  to  reject  the  belief  which 
inspired  Mr  Gladstone  to  write  a 
raging  article  signed  "  Outidanos  " 
in  one  of  the  monthly  Reviews. 
We  do  not  doubt,  any  more  than 
Mr  Gladstone  does,  that  when 
Italy  joined  the  German  alliance 
she  did  so  under  a  promise  from 
the  British  Government  that  her 
coasts  should  be  protected  from 
attack  in  a  war  of  aggression — an 
unprovoked  war.  Indeed,  without 
a  guarantee  of  that  kind,  no  Italian 
statesman  could  have  been  mad 
enough  to  range  his  country  for- 
mally on  the  side  of  the  German 
Powers — and  that  for  an  obvious 
reason,  which  is  not  stated  here 
for  the  first  time.  Italy  is  nearly 
all  seaboard,  France  has  a  tre- 
mendous fleet,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  from  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  the  two  groups  of  allies 
three  or  four  French  squadrons 
could  carry  certain  destruction 
along  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
coast.  Howsoever  Germany  and 
Austria  might  fare  in  the  conflict, 
Italy  would  suffer  immediately  and 
enormously.  Impossible,  therefore, 
that  the  Italian  Government  should 


proclaim  itself  an  adherent  of  the 
German  alliance  unless  it  had  some 
guarantee  (which  none  but  a  great 
naval  nation  could  afford)  against 
so  inordinate  a  share  of  risk.  But 
what  was  the  situation?  As  we 
have  sufficiently  made  out,  the 
time  had  come  when  the  German 
Powers  no  longer  felt  themselves 
secure  against  a  possible  combina- 
tion of  foes  who  were  fast  rising 
in  strength,  and  when  the  adhesion 
of  either  Italy  or  Great  Britain  to 
a  League  of  Peace,  so  useful  to 
both,  was  necessary  to  maintain  it 
in  commanding  strength.  What, 
then,  was  to  be  done  ?  The  answer 
against  our  doing  nothing  has  al- 
ready been  given ;  yet  the  con- 
stitutional and  parliamentary  diffi- 
culties that  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  British  Government  that  finds 
the  need  of  forming  treaty  engage- 
ments like  those  we  were  pressed 
to  enter  into  are  all  but  insur- 
mountable. But  if  it  happened 
that  Italy  was  guaranteed  by  the 
strongest  naval  Power  in  the  world 
against  the  danger  above  described, 
she  could  safely  stand  in  to 
strengthen  the  Peace  League, 
while  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
the  British  Government  to  inter- 
fere any  further.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  way  in  which  the 
difficulty  was  settled,  and  with 
what  result1?  Though  more  than 
one  dangerous  moment  has  hap- 
pened since,  the  net  result  is  un- 
broken peace ;  and  if  that  blessed 
consequence  was  brought  about  by 
no  more  "  intervention  "  than  Lord 
Salisbury  is  charged  with,  how 
grateful  should  we  be ! 

But  now  we  return  to  the  dis- 
agreeable fact  which  gives  occasion 
for  these  remarks.  If  neither 
France  nor  Russia  likes  the  intro- 
duction of  Italy  into  the  Peace 
compact,  neither  does  Mr  Glad- 
stone. To  the  delight  of  the 
Powers  which  are  not  contented 
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with  things  as  they  are,  he  has 
published  a  declaration  to  the 
effect  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Italian  Government  jeopardised  the 
dearest  interests  of  their  country 
when  they  joined  the  German 
alliance.  What  is  more,  after 
making  known  his  acquaintance 
with  the  report  that  this  was  done 
either  on  the  persuasion  or  with 
the  countenance  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  he  has  warned  the 
Italians  that  no  such  arrangement 
will  be  sustained  by  him  as  Prime 
Minister.  These  statements  of 
opinion  and  intention  were  pub- 
lished some  months  ago  ;  but  they 
made  an  impression  in  Italy  (where 
Mr  Gladstone  is  very  influential) 
which  has  gone  on  deepening  ever 
since,  and  of  course  is  most  dis- 
turbing now  that  their  utterer  is 
in  a  position  to  act  according  to 
his  word.  Now  it  happens  that 
the  Italian  people  were  never 
enthusiastic  for  the  German  alli- 
ance, and  have  always  had  a  keener 
sense  of  the  war -burdens  which 
the  alliance  made  no  lighter,  than 
of  the  benefits  conferred  by  it.  In- 
deed the  Government  had  already 
found  itself  under  the  necessity  of 
reducing  its  military  expenditure 
when  the  popular  complaint  of  it 
(and  no  doubt  the  burden  is  all 
but  intolerable)  was  sanctioned  by 
Mr  Gladstone's  great  authority. 
We  see,  then,  in  a  moment,  what 
must  be  the  consequence  to  Italy 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  return  to  power, 
unless  he  should  proclaim  that  he 
has  changed  his  mind,  and  has  no 
intention  of  departing  from  Lord 
Salisbury's  foreign  policy.  The 
very  considerable  body  of  opinion 
in  that  country  which  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  German  alliance  will 
be  immensely  strengthened ;  but 
no  argument  from  that  quarter 
will  be  needed  to  persuade  King 
Humbert's  Government  that  Ital- 
ian implication  in  that  alliance 
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cannot  be  maintained  without 
British  support,  and  that  Italy  must 
go  out  of  it  unless  she  is  able  to 
obtain  corresponding  guarantees 
and  advantages  elsewhere.  That 
conclusion  is  all  the  more  pressing 
because, — partly  from  the  vigorous 
arming  in  France  and  Hussia, 
partly  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
and  impulsive  character  of  the 
German  Emperor,  who  is  himself 
the  German  Government, — Italian 
confidence  in  the  general  outlook 
has  been  dwindling  for  some  time, 
even  where  it  most  abounded. 
Everything,  therefore,  points  to 
the  likelihood — the  certainty  al- 
most— that  the  Peace  Compact  will 
be  weakened  alarmingly  by  Mr 
Gladstone's  restoration  to  office, 
unless  one  of  two  things  happens. 
The  first  is,  that  the  arch-dis- 
turber will  declare  that  one  thing 
he  will  not  disturb — the  foreign 
policy  of  the  out-going  Govern- 
ment. The  other  is,  a  rearrange- 
ment of  conditions  and  agree- 
ments amongst  the  Continental 
Powers  such  as  we  have  long 
had  reason  to  dread,  and  which, 
though  they  might  possibly  con- 
tinue the  enforcement  of  peace, 
would  do  so  on  terms  calami- 
tous for  Great  Britain. 

•  Did  we  know  what  passed  at 
Berlin  between  the  German  Em- 
peror and  the  Italian  King,  we 
should  probably  be  enlightened  as 
to  the  possibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion; for  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt  that  their  business  conversa- 
tions were  largely  taken  up  with 
the  likelihood  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
overthrow,  and  with  what  should 
be  done  if  Mr  Gladstone  brought 
in  his  own  views  of  the  right  course 
of  foreign  policy.  We  have  seen 
how  profoundly  the  prosecution  of 
those  views  might  affect  England's 
interest  in  peace  by  detaching  Italy 
from  the  German  alliance,  and  so 
weakening  it  exceedingly.  But  an- 
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other  consequence  might  ensue — 
the  detachment  of  Italy  from  the 
alliance  with  England,  which,  as 
it  stands,  is  a  cheap  and  effective 
safeguard  of  our  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  when  Italy 
became  united  a  third  Mediter- 
ranean Power  arose ;  and  that, 
considering  the  rivalries  of  France 
and  England  there,  and  consider- 
ing the  persistent  determination 
of  our  neighbours  across  the  Chan- 
nel to  oust  us  from  Egypt,  a  close 
and  sound  understanding  with  that 
third  Power  should  be  a  cardinal 
point  of  British  policy.  This  it 
has  been  made,  most  successfully 
for  us  ]  while  it  has  equally  been  a 
safeguard  for  the  Italian  kingdom. 
But  now  we  are  to  throw  it  up, 
it  seems.  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
friends  so  much  dislike  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  alliance  rests 
(especially  as  those  conditions  are 
offensive  to  France),  that  they  pro- 
pose to  destroy  them  —  to  have 
done  with  them.  Apparently,  one 
consequence  of  this  must  be  to 
compel  Italy  to  seek  elsewhere  her 
lost  and  much  -  needed  support ; 
while  another  is  to  invite  France  to 
do  more  vigorously,  because  more 
safely,  what  she  will  certainly  do 
in  any  case — press  upon  a  sympa- 
thetic British  Government  to  turn 
out  of  Egypt.  What  conclusions 
were  come  to  at  the  recent  confer- 
ences at  Berlin  of  course  we  do 
not  know;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
since  the  prospect  of  a  Gladstonian 
spell  of  office  threatened  Germany 
with  the  weakening  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  Italy  with  the  loss  of 
trust  on  British  support  (whether 
for  the  purposes  of  that  alliance  or 
her  own  safety  in  general),  some 
provisional  plans  must  have  been 
decided  on  ;  and  it  would  be  aston- 
ishing if  those  plans  were  founded 
on  a  determination  to  exclude 
anything  that  might  injure  a  Gov- 


ernment   which    compelled    their 
adoption. 

As  to  Egypt,  there  is  little 
need  of  explanation  or  speculation 
nowadays.  The  French  never 
ceased  to  urge  evacuation  on  a 
Government  which  stubbornly  re- 
sisted all  persuasions  to  fix  a  day 
for  moving  out.  They  will  soon 
have  another  to  deal  with,  nearly 
every  important  member  of  which 
has  expressed  sympathy  with  their 
desires.  It  may  be  that  the  new 
Administration  will  include  neither 
Mr  Labouchere  nor  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  ;  but  the  first-named  gentle- 
man means  to  make  his  influence 
felt  in  the  new  House,  on  what- 
ever bench  he  speaks  from — the 
other  is  esteemed  by  Radicals 
their  one  competent  authority 
on  foreign  affairs ;  and  both  are 
rightly  regarded  in  France  as 
"  sound  on  the  goose "  so  far 
as  Egypt  is  concerned.  These 
are  great  encouragements  to  the 
French  ;  and  they  do  not  forget — 
far  from  it — what  is  so  rarely  con- 
sidered at  home  :  namely,  that  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
British  Government  will  come  into 
full  possession  of  its  property  in 
the  Suez  Canal,  which  of  course 
should  strengthen  our  position  in 
Egypt  very  much  indeed.  All  the 
more  important  does  it  seem  to 
France,  therefore,  that  our  hold 
upon  the  country  should  be  shaken 
before  that  event ;  and  since  the 
new  British  Government  appears 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  we  may 
expect  a  diplomatic  assault  from 
Paris  of  the  most  determined  kind. 
That  it  will  be  backed  by  the 
Russian  Government  is  extremely 
probable,  especially  as  these  dis- 
turbances in  Afghanistan  will  re- 
mind the  Czar  that  it  is  not  for 
him  to  wish  England  firmly  planted 
on  her  shortest  road  to  India.  Be 
the  outcome  what  it  may  (and  it 
is  none  the  more  promising  if  Italy 
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is  to  be  alienated — though,  for  that 
matter,  she  may  conceivably  be 
put  into  Egypt  herself  on  some 
new  understandings),  there  is  pro- 
mise of  perturbations  which  of 
themselves  must  cost  us  dear  ;  and 
there  would  have  been  no  such 
prospect  but  for  the  victory  be- 
stowed on  Mr  Gladstone  by  an 
electorate  ignorant  or  unmindful 
of  these  things.  Pity  it  was  not 
better  informed  before  polling-day. 
On  another  point  the  country 
has  been  too  much  in  the  dark, 
though  it  may  possibly  become 
more  enlightened  by  the  time 
these  pages  are  published.  It  is 
naturally  supposed  from  what  ap- 
pears in  the  newspapers  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Bismarck  agita- 
tions but  a  rather  vulgar  quarrel, 
which  would  be  quite  insignificant 
but  for  the  background  of  ad- 
miration for  the  old  Chancellor 
against  which  it  is  played.  That 
is  a  mistake.  There  is  much  more 
in  the  commotion  than  that ;  a 
fact  which  nobody  is  more  sensible 
of  than  the  German  Emperor,  for 
a  reason  that  will  presently  ap- 
pear. When  the  newspapers — 
German  and  English — have  said 
all  they  dare  to  say  or  care  to  say, 
it  remains  true  that  the  people  of 
the  new  empire  are  generally  un- 
happy at  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment in  Berlin.  They  are  unhappy 
because  they  are  not  so  confident 
as  they  used  to  be.  Under  the 
new  regime  they  feel  themselves 
bject  to  uncertainties  and  sur- 
ges that  never  troubled  them  in 
e  time  of  the  old  Chancellor  and 
e  old  Emperor.  That  is  the 
general  feeling ;  but  when  Prince 
Bismarck  laments  the  bitter  es- 
trangement between  Germany  and 
Russia,  he  raises  a  particular 
response  which  is  none  the  less 
eager  and  intense  because  it  has 
to  be  hushed  up.  It  has  to  be 
hushed  up,  of  course,  in  respect  to 


the  Emperor's  feelings.  But  what 
if  the  Emperor  himself  is  touched 
by  Bismarck's  reproach  as  keenly 
as  any  of  his  subjects  1 — feels  it 
himself,  knows  that  they  must  feel 
it,  and  speculates  on  the  general 
effect  of  the  misfortune  he  acknow- 
ledges and  is  responsible  for  upon 
Germans  who  are  not  Prussians 
and  never  loved  the  Hohenzollern 
clan  ?  Some  part  of  this  question, 
at  any  rate,  is  not  founded  on 
guessing.  The  estrangement  is  of 
personal  origin ;  and  though  the 
German  Emperor  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  it,  he  never  meant  it, 
sorely  regrets  it,  and  for  a  long 
time  past  would  have  leapt  at  a 
chance  of  reconciliation  and  alli- 
ance with  Russia  on  any  tolerable 
terms.  As  for  the  rest,  since  it  is 
quite  clear  that  Prince  Bismarck's 
popularity  in  South  Germany  is 
not  all  explained  by  gratitude  for 
past  service,  the  Emperor  can 
hardly  avoid  uneasiness  at  the 
manifest  growth  of  it. 

And  now  comes  the  question 
whether,  in  this  state  of  things, 
we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  a 
change  of  Government  which  must 
help  to  confirm  the  German  Em- 
peror's original  and  unaltered  belief 
in  the  instability  of  British  alli- 
ances ;  which  promises  him  (besides 
trouble  as  to  Italy)  less  friendship 
than  will  be  bestowed  on  France, 
and  which  must  needs  add  force  to 
Prince  Bismarck's  criticisms,  al- 
ready felt  by  himself  and  his  people 
as  painfully  just  and  statesmanlike? 
If  other  friendships  or  understand- 
ings are  purchasable  on  any  terms, 
may  we  not  expect  the  Emperor  to 
try  for  them  ?  What  Bismarck 
hints  at  and  what  Bismarck's  fel- 
low-countrymen applaud  is  plain 
enough,  and  his  Majesty's  whole 
heart  is  in  favour  of  it. 

To  these  observations  it  may 
be  answered,  perhaps,  that  since 
Mr  Gladstone's  reign  in  Downing 
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Street  cannot  be  a  long  one,  foreign 
Governments  are  unlikely  to  move 
in  any  direction :  it  will  be  thought 
unsafe  to  do  so  in  so  short  an  inter- 
val.. Or  it  may  be  said  that,  -bent 
upon  one  object  alone,  Mr  Glad- 
stone will  take  care  not  to  risk 
disturbance  of  his  operations  by 
interfering  in  foreign  affairs  or  any 
other  ticklish  business.  The  first 
answer  is  not  without  weight,  but 
we  should  take  more  comfort 
from  it  if  the  European  Govern- 
ments felt  sure  that  a  Conservative 
Minister  would  pick  up  the  reins 
of  Government  when  Mr  Gladstone 
dropped  them,  or  if  they  did  not 
know  that  Mr  Gladstone's  views 
on  foreign  affairs  are  more  strongly 
held  by  colleagues  who  will  be  his 
successors  than  they  are  by  him- 
self. Besides,  the  one  great  lesson 
of  the  elections  for  foreign  Powers, 
and  that  which  they  will  most  sure- 
ly take  to  heart,  is  the  instability 
of  foreign  policy  in  England :  its 
uncertainties,  and  the  worry  and 
danger  of  them.  As  to  the  second 
answer,  we  should  remark  that  it 
applies  two  ways.  It  is  true 
that  Mr  Gladstone  may  be  so 
devoted  to  the  grand  object  of 
his  declining  years  that  he  will 
meddle  with  nothing  else.  But, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  may  res- 
olutely see  nothing  to  interfere 
with,  no  matter  what  move  is  made 
by  the  foes  and  rivals  of  Great 
Britain,  in  Central  Asia,  in  Egypt, 
or  anywhere  else — a  calculation 
that  may  occur  to  others  besides 
Englishmen.  Observing  Mr  Glad- 
stone's devotion  to  one  object, 
other  Governments,  with  cherished 
objects  of  their  own  in  view,  may 
feel  that  now  is  the  time  for  push- 
ing on  to  them ;  and  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  the  troubles 
in  Africa  (here,  again,  the  French 


come  in)  may  give  our  new  Prime 
Minister  an  immediate  opportunity 
of  proving  that  the  Mr  Gladstone 
of  to-day  is  the  Mr  Gladstone  of 
Transvaal  reputation,  and  that  he 
sees  no  reason  why  Lugard  and 
Uganda  should  receive  a  different 
course  of  treatment  from  that 
which  was  dealt  out  to  Gordon 
and  Khartoum.  Presumably  it  is 
a  subject  that  will  have  to  engage 
his  attention  betimes  (unless  Lord 
Salisbury  quite  forestalls  him) ; 
and  Mr  Gladstone  has  only  to  dis- 
pose of  it  according  to  his  wont, 
and  all  the  enemies  of  the  British 
empire  will  be  put  at  their  ease  at 
once.  They  will  take  it  as  a  sign. 
In  fine,  there  is  only  one  way  of 
disposing  of  the  grave  embarrass- 
ments which  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment may  bring  upon  us  from 
abroad ;  and  that  is  by  sufficient 
proclamation  that  the  existing 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain 
will  remain  unaltered,  and  that 
the  Foreign  Office  will  be  placed 
under  Lord  Rosebery's  direction. 
It  is  necessary  that  both  those 
steps  should  be  taken.  For  there 
have  been  rumours  that  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  is  known  to  be 
anxious  for  a  steady  continuity  of 
foreign  policy,  is  not  to  be  Foreign 
Secretary,  for  some  reason  or  an- 
other ;  and  doubt  must  have  arisen 
abroad  as  to  what  that  reason 
may  be.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
to  do  with  a  change  of  conduct 
on  foreign  affairs ;  but  who  is  to 
know  that,  if  whatever  disagree- 
ment there  may  be  is  patched  up, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  does  appear  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  but  with  no 
distinct  announcement  that  Mr 
Gladstone  and  the  other  gentle- 
men of  the  new  Cabinet  have  sunk 
their  objections  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
policies  1 
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THE  old  man  scrambled  on  to 
his  box  with  cheerful  alacrity,  not 
disliking  the  job  apparently,  and 
the  cab  rumbled  off  again  with  its 
anxious  occupant. 

Her  thoughts  had  taken  a  new 
departure  now.  She  no  longer 
noted  the  aspects  of  the  streets  as 
the  cab  crawled  on.  "  He  must 
be  at  his  chambers,"  she  insisted 
to  herself,  "  because,  where  else 
can  he  be?"  and  then  the  desire 
to  find  him  there  became  a  fervent 
prayer  that  she  might.  There, 
at  least,  this  terrible  uncertainty 
would  be  over,  and  she  knew  she 
could  bear  anything  better  than 
suspense.  The  present  trouble 
generally  seems  harder  to  bear 
than  any  we  can  think  of,  and  we 
are  ever  ready  to  change  it. 

The  cab  pulled  up  at  last  at  the 
door  of  a  great  dingy  abode  in 
that  quarter  of  the  city  where 
barristers  most  do  congregate,  and 
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here  again  something  unfamiliar 
in  the  aspect  of  the  place  struck 
her  at  once,  causing  her  heart  to 
sink,  though  it  was  some  seconds 
before  she  knew  what  the  trifling 
change  was  that  made  as  great  a 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
house  as  a  wholly  new  expression 
would  on  a  well-known  face.  It 
was  a  very  trifle  after  all,  being 
merely  the  fact  that  the  door  was 
shut,  and  she  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  see  it  open.  The 
house  was  dark  too.  Her  hus- 
band's chambers  were  on  the 
second  floor,  looking  into  the 
street.  The  blinds  were  close 
drawn,  and  the  whole  house  looked 
ghostlier  and  more  deserted  than 
the  other  had  done.  There  was 
a  row  of  bell-knobs  on  the  right- 
hand  door  -  post,  with  differ- 
ent names  above,  and  she  pulled 
the  one  beneath  her  husband's 
name.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  he 
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might  be  there;  but  still,  when 
she  had  waited  a  certain  time,  she 
gave  up  the  attempt  without  any 
feeling  of  surprise.  He  was  not 
there,  and  now,  because  she  scarce- 
ly felt  disappointed,  she  thought 
she  could  no*  really  have  expected 
to  find  him. 

"But  what  shall  I  do?"  she 
said,  turning  in  her  perplexity  to 
the  cabman,  who  gazed  at  her  in 
turn,  out  of  his  indistinct  moon- 
like  vagueness  of  features,  with  a 
calm  neutrality  that  was  at  first 
exasperating ;  but  there  was  a 
human  being  behind  that  mask 
of  flesh,  a  slow-thinking  machine, 
that  could  feel  for  a  fellow-crea- 
ture on  occasion,  although  he  rec- 
ognised no  difference  of  degree, 
and  habitually  confounded  age, 
sex,  and  rank,  classing  them  all  as 
fares,  good  or  bad,  in  a  common 
category  according  to  the  way 
they  paid.  "  We  left  a  woman  in 
charge  of  the  house,"  Gertrude 
further  explained.  "  She  ought 
to  have  been  there  to  let  me  in." 

"  Well,  there  was  no  one  there, 
I'll  take  my  dick,"  the  cabman 
said.  "  I  know  the  sound  of  a  bell 
in  an  empty  house.  One  human 
bein'  makes  all  the  difference,  and 
there's  nobody  here  neither." 

Then  they  both  looked  up  at 
the  house  for  some  seconds. 

"But  what  shall  I  do?"  Ger- 
trude repeated. 

"  Hev  you  no  friends  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  plenty." 

"  Then  go  to  them  as  lives  near- 
est," the  cabman  disinterestedly 
growled  forth. 

"  What !  at  this  time  of  night ! " 
Gertrude  exclaimed.  We  seem  to 
have  so  many  friends,  and  yet  in 
great  emergencies  how  few  there 
are  to  whom  we  feel  entitled  to 
apply  for  special  help  !  "I  couldn't 
possibly  disturb  any  one  so  late. 
And  besides,  how  should  I  ex- 
plain?" Then  she  remembered 


that  she  must  not  explain,  which 
would  in  any  case  have  settled 
the  question. 

"Well,  Miss,  I  should  say  then 
that  a  respectable  hothell  would 
be  the  place  for  yew,"  the  cabman 
further  advised,  with  grave  de- 
liberation, "  if  you  can  get  in ; 
but  I  very  much  misdoubt  it, 
though  you  hev  a  tidy  bit  of  lug- 
gage. But  you  see,  it  being  the 
season,  every  place  is  chock-full. 
Howsumever,  yew  can  but  try." 

Gertrude  looked  up  at  the  dingy 
house  again. 

"I  suppose  I  can  do  no  more 
till  daylight,"  she  said,  thinking 
of  her  husband.  "  Drive  me, 
then,  please,  to  some  respectable 
place — the  nearer  the  better.  I 
am  very  tired." 

So  away  they  rumbled  again, 
first  to  a  large  hotel  close  by,  then 
to  another,  a  little  further  off,  then 
to  three,  one  after  another,  that 
seemed  quite  close  together,  then 
on,  and  on,  and  on,  again,  till  it 
seemed  to  Gertrude  as  if  she  had 
been  driving  for  ages  in  that  cab, 
and  would  go  on  so  for  ever ;  but 
nowhere  could  she  get  a  room,  or 
even  a  sofa  to  rest  upon  till  morn- 
ing. The  cabman's  patience  seemed 
unending,  but  he  stopped  at  last  in 
despair,  and  came  to  the  door. 
The  darkness  was  paling  by  this 
time,  the  morning  air  was  fresh 
but  keen;  day  was  at  hand,  and 
the  gas  in  the  streets  looked  be- 
lated already,  and  yet  was  missed 
when  suddenly  the  lamps  went 
out.  The  cabman  looked  at  his 
pale  fare,  and  felt  a  fatherly  com- 
passion. 

"  It's  no  use  goin'  on,"  he  said ; 
"but  if  you'd  take  a  nap  in  the 
cab  now?" 

Gertrude  answered  him  with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile.  "  How  do  you 
manage  yourself  ?"  she  said.  "  Do 
you  go  on  all  night  long  like  this, 
and  every  night?" 
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"Ay,"  was  the  unusually  quick 
response.  Probably  the  fact,  as 
seen  from  her  point  of  view,  sur- 
prised him.  "  Only  sometimes  it 
rains,"  he  added,  "  and  sometimes 
I  don't  make  a  breakfast  for  the 
old  hoss  out  of  all  I  get." 

"  Ah,  then  this  is  a  good  night's 
work  1 "  she  said. 

"  Well,  yes,"  he  answered,  as  if 
that  too  had  never  occurred  to 
him. 

"Where  are  we1?" 

He  named  the  locality. 

"Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "my 
sister-in-law  lives  here,  at  No.  34. 
How  can  I  have  been  so  stupid ! 
I  never  thought  of  her.  Drive  me 
there,  please,  at  once." 

Some  one  opened  an  upper  win- 
dow, and  looked  out  in  answer  to 
the  cabman's  ring. 

"  Let  me  in,  Annie  !  It  is  I, 
Gertrude,"  she  called. 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  has  hap- 
pened ?"  she  heard  her  sister-in-law 
exclaim  as  she  left  the  window. 
In  a  few  seconds  she  opened  the 
door  herself,  and  embraced  her 
brother's  wife,  but  asked  no  ques- 
tion until  they  were  alone  together. 
"You  are  a  good  old  man,"  Ger- 
trude said  to  the  cabman  as  she 
paid  him.  "Come  for  me  to- 
morrow morning — this  morning — 
at  nine  o'clock.  I  may  have  many 
places  to  go  to.  Bring  a  fresh 
horse."  Then  she  turned  to  enter 
the  house,  but  stumbled,  and  fell 
fainting  on.  the  threshold.  The 
cabman  helped  Miss  Sdmers  to 
carry  her  into  the  dining-room. 
They  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  and 
then  Miss  Somers  showed  the  man 
out.  She  had  not  questioned  him 
either,  and  one  glance  at  her  plain, 
but  pleasant,  resolute  face  would 
have  accounted  for  her  silence. 
She  was  a  woman  who  could  bide 
her  time,  and  one  not  given  to 
crying  over  spilt  milk  when  she 
saw  it  was  spilt,  and  certainly  not 


before  she  knew  that  there  was 
any  occasion. 

"  You  were  quite  right  to  come 
to  me,  dear  Gertie,"  she  said,  when 
the  latter  was  sensible  again.  "  If 
there  is  any  trouble — if  I  can  help 
you  in  any  way — it  was  kind  of 
you  to  come  to  me ;"  and  Gertrude 
knew  that  she  had  never  properly 
appreciated  her  sister-in-law  till 
now.  She  had  thought  her  strong ; 
she  had  known  she  was  good,  but 
anything  like  this  large  unques- 
tioning charity,  this  readiness  to 
relieve  trouble  without  seeking  or 
apparently  suspecting  cause  for 
blame,  she  had  been  quite  unpre- 
pared to  find  in  her- — or  in  any- 
body, perhaps.  So  far,  however, 
she  had  met  with  nothing  but 
kindness  in  her  trouble ;  the  very 
cabman  even  was  good  to  her ;  but 
it  does  so  happen  sometimes  in 
cases  of  great  misfortune — all  the 
little  worries  cease,  the  business  of 
life  arranges  itself  to  perfection, 
and  everything  comes  right  but 
the  one  thing  needful. 

Yet  a  reason  for  her  sister-in- 
law's  abstinence  occurred  to  her. 
Perhaps  she  knew  already  —  he 
might  even  be  here.  "Is  he?" 
Gertrude  exclaimed,  jumping  up 
from  the  sofa  at  the  happy  thought. 

"  Is  who  1  what  1 "  the  elder 
lady  asked. 

"  Leslie — is  he  here  ?  Oh,  I  hope 
he  is  here  !  " 

"  Leslie  is  not  here,"  was  the 
decisive  response. 

Gertrude  sank  back  on  the  sofa. 

"  And  you  must  come  to  bed  at 
once." 

"  Oh,  but  I  must  tell  you  first," 
Gertrude  protested,  making  an 
effort  to  rouse  herself. 

"  On  the  way,  then — come  !  " 

And  while  she  helped  her  to 
undress,  Gertrude  told  the  story. 
Miss  Somers  heard  it  almost  in 
silence.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  who  are  born  to  be  nurses, 
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and  instinctively  knew  better  than 
to  excite  one  who  had  borne  so 
much  already  with  useless  com- 
ments and  conjectures.  When 
Gertrude  was  in  bed,  she  made 
her  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then 
she  spoke  decisively. 

"  You  must  not  puzzle  your  brain 
any  more  to-night,"  she  said.  "Go 
to  sleep,  and  trust  me  to  worry 
and  surmise  enough  for  both  of  us, 
until  you  awake  refreshed.  Poor 
child,  what  a  state  your  arms  are 
in ! " 

"  Oh,  do  let  me  talk  ! "  Gertrude 
exclaimed.  "I  am  in  pain  all 
over.  Every  muscle  in  my  body 
is  wrenched,  and  I  am  a  mass  of 
bruises.  You  cannot  expect  me 
to  sleep  in  such  a  state.  And  be- 
sides, I  may  think  of  something  if 
I  lie  awake." 

But  even  as  she  spoke  her  eye- 
lids drooped,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
she  slumbered  peacefully  under 
the  influence  of  the  opiate  Miss 
Somers  had  wisely  given  her. 

"  We  won't  have  any  brain-fever 
here  at  all  events,"  that  lady  said 
to  herself,  as  she  quietly  drew 
down  the  blind,  and  went  to  her 
dressing-room,  where,  as  she  care- 
fully dressed  herself  for  the  day, 
she  certainly  worried  and  sur- 
mised enough  for  both  of  them. 

Moon,  the  cabman,  duly  arrived 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  Miss  Somers 
thought  she  might,  under  the  cir 
cumstances,  venture  to  write  to 
Lord  Wartlebury  herself  to  tell 
him  where  Gertrude  was,  as  she 
had  promised  to  let  him  know.  She 
sent  Moon  with  the  note,  to  save 
time,  and  was  not  exactly  surprised 
when,  an  hour  later,  her  butler 
announced,  "The  Earl  of  Wartle- 
bury," and  showed  that  nobleman 
into  the  breakfast-room. 

"  How  kind  of  you  !  "  Miss  Som- 
ers exclaimed.  "  I  daresay  you 
have  not  even  breakfasted  ?  But 
breakfast  is  just  coming  up.  Do, 


pray,  have  some,"  and  so  they  sat 
down  together,  to  the  most  inti- 
mate meal  of  the  day,  these  two 
people,  who  had  never  seen  each 
other  in  their  lives  before ;  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  courtly  old  gen- 
tleman, with  his  bald  head,  pierc- 
ing eyes,  and  waxed  moustache, 
had  conceived  a  regard  for  this 
unaffected,  straightforward,  mid- 
dle-aged gentlewoman  which  lasted 
for  life.  She  was  tall  and  thin 
and  large-boned,  with  an  uncer- 
tain complexion,  and  much  grey 
in  her  coarse  abundant  dark  hair, 
and  her  face  was  plain,  as  we  have 
said,  but  pleasant,  especially  when 
she  smiled  and  showed  her  teeth, 
which  were  white  and  regular; 
yet  with  all  her  disadvantages  she 
was  a  more  attractive  woman  than 
many  better  -  looking  ones,  there 
being  something  in  the  scrupulous 
neatness  of  her  dress,  and  in  the 
way  she  looked  you  in  the  face, 
which  made  you  know  without  a 
doubt  that  she  was  an  honest, 
pure  -  minded  woman,  without 
arriere  pensee,  or  any  thought  of 
evil — a  gentlewoman,  in  fact. 

"  And  you  tell  me  she  only 
arrived  at  five  o'clock  ! "  Lord 
Wartlebury  said.  "  I  never  dreamt 
of  her  not  being  able  to  get  into 
her  own  house,  or  I  certainly 
should  not  have  left  her  at  the 
station." 

"  Indeed  I  think  she  feels  she 
has  imposed  too  much  on  your 
good-nature  as  it  is,"  Miss  Somers 
said.  "  We  can  never  thank  you 
enough  for  your  kindness." 

"  Oh — pooh  !  that  is  nothing. 
I  wish  I  could  feel  that  I  had 
been  of  some  use." 

"  She  has  been  sleeping  soundly 
since  six  o'clock,"  Miss  Somers 
pursued,  "  and,  of  course,  she 
must  have  her  sleep  out ;  but  is 
there  nothing  I  can  do  in  the 
meantime  ? " 

Before  Lord  Wartlebury  could 
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answer,  the  door  opened,  and 
Gertrude  herself  appeared,  with 
a  pale  face,  and  big  black  circles 


round    her 


eyes, 


but    neat    and 


composed,   as    she  had    been    the 
day  before. 

"  I  feel  quite  fresh,"  she  said, 
"  and  shall  be  glad  of  some  break- 
fast, and  some  strong  hot  -coffee, 
Annie,  please.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  surprised  to  see  you,  Lord 
Wartlebury.  I  suppose  Annie 
told  you  I  was  here,  and  it  was 
just  like  you  to  come.  But,  do  you 
know,  I  think  I  have  made  a 
mistake.  I  don't  think  I  ought 
to  have  left  the  cottage.  I  fancy 
he  must  have  returned  by  this 
time,  and  is  probably  anxious 
about  me." 

Lord  Wartlebury  took  a  tele- 
gram out  of  his  pocket. 

"It  is  perhaps  better  not  to 
encourage  false  hopes,"  he  said. 
"  Dr  Mansell  telegraphed  to  me 
this  morning  to  tell  me  that  they 
had  continued  their  search,  but 
had  found  no  further  trace." 

"  He  may  have  gone  to  consult 
his  doctor,"  Gertrude  suggested, 
after  some  moments'  thought.  "  I 
will  go  at  once  and  see." 

It  was  a  well-known  consulting 
physician  to  whom  she  went,  and 
by  a  fortunate  accident  she  found 
him  disengaged,  and  able  to  see  her. 

"  Doctor,  has  my  husband  been 
here  1 "  she  began,  abruptly. 

"  Your  husband  ?" 

"  Leslie  Somers,"  she  explained. 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course.  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
before,  you  know."  He  unlocked 
a  case -book,  and  found  what  he 
wanted.  "  Oh  yes,  he  was  here 
ly  six  weeks  ago  to-day." 

Her   countenance    fell.      "And 
ou  have  not  seen  him  since  1 " 

"No." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you 


The  doctor  listened  with  grave 
attention.  "  It  is  a  curious  af- 
fair," he  observed,  "  but  not  un- 
precedented. Your  husband  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  over- 
work. I  certainly  did  not  appre- 
hend any  serious  trouble,  but  such 
a  thing  was  quite  possible,  and  I 
advised  him  to  be  most  careful. 
Had  he  any  fancy,  any  morbid 
notion, — any  persistent  idea,  in  a 
word,  which  amounted  to  a  delu- 
sion?" 

"  No,  nothing  that  I  know  of — 
and  I  think  I  should  have  known. 
He  seemed  to  have  benefited  very 
much  by  the  change,  and  was  in 
excellent  spirits." 

"  I  had  a  somewhat  similar  case 
some  years  ago,"  the  doctor  said, 
"  and  I  tell  you  about  it  in  order 
to  show  you  that  there  is  no  real 
cause  for  alarm.  It  was  also  a 
case  of  overwork,  that  of  a  clergy- 
man with  a  large  parish — a  con- 
scientious man,  who  had  toiled 
day  and  night  during  an  epidemic 
of  typhus  fever.  He  came  to  me 
complaining  of  great  depression, 
and  I  advised  rest  and  change  of 
scene,  and  also  prescribed  for  his 
general  health,  which  was  quite 
below  par.  Well,  he  went  to  a 
seaside  place  with  his  wife  and 
family,  just  as  your  husband  seems 
to  have  done,  and  the  next  thing 
I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  had 
disappeared.  Of  course  his  friends 
were  in  a  terrible  state  of  anxiety 
about  him,  detectives  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  case  got  into  the 
papers.  They  traced  him  to  Lon- 
don, but  further  than  that  they 
could  obtain  no  clue  to  his  where- 
abouts, and  after  eighteen  months' 
search,  they  began  to  fear  that  he 
must  be  dead.  But  about  that 
time  a  friend  of  his,  an  animal 
painter,  went  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  to  make  studies  of  cattle, 


y  I  ask,"  and  she  proceeded  to     and  one  day,  while  he  was  so  en- 
)lain.  gaged,    he   happened    to   get   into 
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conversation  with  the  drover,  and 
to  his  great  surprise  he  recognised 
the  man  at  once  as  the  missing 
parson.  '  Why,  you're  So-and-so  ! ' 
he  exclaimed.  'Am  I  indeed?' 
the  poor  fellow  replied.  '  Well,  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  tell- 
ing me,  for  I  could  not  remember 
who  on  earth  I  was,  or  where  I 
had  intended  to  go,  one  day  when 
I  set  out  on  a  journey,  and  I 
have  been  obliged  to  become  a 
drover  in  order  to  earn  my  living.' 
He  was  of  course  restored  to 
his  friends  immediately,  and  with 
proper  treatment  he  soon  recovered, 
and  is  as  right  as  I  am  at  the 
present  moment.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  your  husband's  is  a 
very  similar  case,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  end  as  happily." 

Gertrude  put  two  guineas  on 
the  table,  and  left  the  house 
greatly  relieved.  The  doctor's 
cheery  confident  manner  had  per- 
haps never  raised  any  poor  patient's 
spirits  higher  than  hers  went  up 
under  the  influence  of  the  hope  he 
held  out  to  her.  She  felt  she  had 
a  clue  to  the  whole  enigma  now ; 
and  the  rest — the  finding  of  her 
husband — seemed  easy  after  that. 
She  knew  he  had  come  to  London, 
she  knew  which  station  he  must 
have  arrived  at,  and  she  would  go 
there  at  once  and  inquire.  Some- 
body must  have  seen  him.  When 
she  arrived  at  the  great  crowded 
terminus,  she  found  that  the  task 
was  easier  in  anticipation  than  in 
reality.  She  had  come  to  inquire  ; 
but  how  should  she  begin  1  to  whom 
should  she  apply  1  She  must  first 
find  out  the  platform  at  which  the 
mid-day  train  stopped  yesterday. 
Perhaps  she  would  find  the  same 
staff  of  officials  there  to-day,  and 
she  would  ask  every  one  of  them 
to  make  sure. 

"  Guard,  did  you  happen  to 
notice  if  a  tall  gentleman,  clean- 
shaved,  with  reddish  hair,  dressed 


in  a  light  tweed  suit,  came  by  the 
mid-day  train  from  Trewport  yes- 
terday ? " 

"Yesterday ! "  the  man  answered, 
with  scant  courtesy.  "  Bless  you, 
Miss,  dozens  of  such  gentlemen 
arrive  every  day."  Another  guard 
came  up  at  the  moment,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  him.  "  Here,  Dawlish  ! 
you  were  on  duty  here  yesterday." 

"  No,  I  wasn't,"  the  man  an- 
swered. "  I  brought  up  the  mid- 
day train  from  Trewport." 

"  Oh,  then  ! "  Gertrude  ex- 
claimed, taking  out  her  purse, 
"  you  can  surely  tell  me  if  my 
husband  was  among  the  pas- 
sengers ; "  and  she  described  him. 

The  guard  scratched  his  head. 
"Would  he  be  a  bit  queer?"  he 
said. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  queer." 

"  ISTo  offence,  ma'am.  Only  if 
he  talked  loud,  and  didn't  seem 
to  be  particular  about  where  he 
was  going 1 " 

"  That  might  have  been  the 
case,"  she  answered ;  "  and  what 
I  want  to  know  is,  where  he 
went  1 " 

Several  porters  had  joined  the 
group  by  this  time.  "  I  say, 
Bill,"  one  of  them  now  interposed, 
"  wasn't  that  gentleman  you  sent 
to  St  Pancras  yesterday,  when  he 
asked  which  was  the  station  for 
Southampton,  dressed  in  a  light 
tweed  suit  1 " 

"  He  were,"  said  Bill. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
sent  him  to  St  Pancras  for  South- 
ampton, you  blessed  blockhead  ?  " 
the  surly  guard  demanded. 

"  Ah  did,"  was  the  calm  reply, 
"  and  ah  saw  him  off  in  a  hansom 
on  his  way  to  St  Pancras,  and  ah 
hope  he  got  there  safe." 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this  sally. 

"  Did  you  happen  to  notice  the 
number  of  the  hansom  1 "  Gertrude 
asked. 
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"  Noa,  but  ah  noticed  the  man 
as  druv  it ;  and  here  he  comes  by 
the  same  betoken,"  the  porter  con- 
cluded, pointing  to  a  hansom  that 
was  just  returning  to  the  stand. 

Gertrude  went  to  the  driver  and 
repeated  her  inquiries.  Yes,  he 
had  taken  the  gentleman  she  de- 
scribed to  St  Pancras  yesterday 
morning.  The  gentleman  got  down 
and  asked  a  porter  what  time  the 
next  fast  train  left  for  South- 
ampton, and  the  porter  sorter 
grinned  at  him,  and  told  him  he 
was  in  the  wrong  box  for  South- 
ampton, and  had  better  try  Water- 
loo. The  gentleman  seemed  put 
out,  but  after  standing  on  the 
pavement,  and  cussing  heaven  and 
earth  for  five  minutes,  he  was  able 
to  get  into  the  hansom  again  and 
go  to  Waterloo.  He  didn't  get 
out  there,  however;  he  only  in- 
quired about  the  trains,  and  then 
he  told  the  driver  to  take  him  to 
the  nearest  hotel,  and  there  the 
man  left  him.  He  had  no  luggage 
with  him,  unless  it  was  a  hand- 
bag, but  the  driver  wasn't  sure  of 
that  even;  he  hadn't  taken  par- 
ticular notice,  and  couldn't  re- 
member. 
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Gertrude  got  into  the  hansom, 
and  told  the  man  to  take  her  to 
that  hotel.  The  faithful  Moon  had 
brought  her  so  far,  and  was  wait- 
ing for  her,  but  she  had  forgotten 
him.  He  had  assisted  at  these 
inquiries,  however,  and,  making 
allowance  for  the  lady's  preoccu- 
pation, tumbled  on  to  his  box  and 
followed  the  hansom,  rightly  con- 
jecturing that  she  would  think  of 
him  in  time. 

Gertrude's  anxiety  had  given 
way  now  to  a  state  of  excitement 
that  was  almost  pleasurable.  She 
was  on  the  right  track  sure  enough, 
and  this  detective  business  was 
easier,  after  all,  than  she  could 
have  believed  possible.  She  could 
understand,  too,  that  it  must  be  a 
very  fascinating  pursuit  when  the 
object  of  it  did  not  concern  you 
personally.  She  thought,  if  she 
ever  had  to  work  for  herself,  she 
would  be  a  detective,  it  was  quite 
interesting  to  talk  to  so  many 
queer  characters. 

But  now  the  hansom  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a  large  hotel,  and, 
alighting  quickly,  she  ran  lightly 
up  the  steps,  and  into  the  great 
bare  comfortless  hall. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


An  unctuous  official  came  for- 
ward immediately  and  asked  her 

she  wanted  rooms. 

"  No,"  she  answered.      "  I  am 

>king  for  my  husband.     I  have 

sason  to  believe  that  he  is  here — 

>r  at  least,  that  he  'came  here  yes- 

irday  —  about   this  time  of   the 

lay." 

"  Oh— ah— mum  !  "  the  official 
jrved  quickly.  "  Does  the  gen- 
leman  expect  you  1 " 

"  Yes,"  Gertrude  answered  bold- 
r ';  and  then,  to  save  her  conscience, 
le  added — "  He  is  most  probably 

)king  for  me,  because  I  was  not 


sure  which  hotel  he  would  come 
to." 

"  What  name  did  you  say  1 "  the 
man  asked,  less  suspiciously. 

"  Mr  Leslie  Somers." 

"Pray  be  seated,  madam,  and 
I'll  go  and  inquire."  He  returned 
presently.  "  No  one  of  that  name, 
madam,  has  ever  been  here,"  he 
told  her. 

Gertrude's  heart  sank.  "  But 
do  people  always  give  their  names 
when  they  stay  so  short  a  time  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Did  you  only  expect  the  gen- 
tleman to  stay  a  short  time  1 " 
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"  It  is  just  possible  that  he  only 
stayed  the  night,"  she  answered, 
desperately.  "  He  was  anxious  to 
go  to  Southampton.  But  stay,  I 
will  tell  you  exactly  what  he  was 
like,  and  you  will  perhaps  know 
whether  he  came  or  not." 

The  hall-porter  came  up  while 
she  was  describing  him,  and  now 
interrupted — 

"  Oh  yes,  he  came  here  yesterday, 
that  gentleman  did.  I  noticed 
him  partic'lar,  because  there's  so 
few  gents  comes  as  is  clean-shaved 
nowadays,  only  priests.  Reddish 
hair,  didn't  you  say,  ma'am  1  and 
a  rowdy,  rollicking,  free-and-easy 
sort  o'  happy-go-lucky  manner? 
Drank  brandies-and-sodas  all  the 
time,  and  was  sweet  on  the  bar- 
maid." 

Poor  Gertrude's  heart  sank 
lower.  Was  it  possible  even  for 
disease  to  change  any  one  so  per- 
fectly refined  as  Leslie,  and  so 
generally  respected  wherever  he 
went  by  high  and  low,  into  a 
creature  such  as  this,  with  man- 
ners and  tastes  which  lowered  him 
to  the  level  of  the  commonest 
people.  It  seemed  impossible,  and 
yet  from  the  time  he  appeared 
at  the  station  at  Trewport,  every 
account  she  heard  of  his  conduct 
agreed  in  this  respect.  It  must 
be  true. 

"  If  that  was  the  gentleman," 
the  unctuous  person  said,  "  he  did 
come  here  about  this  time  yester- 
day ;  but  Somers  wasn't  the  name 
he  gave." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  name  he 
gave  ? "  Gertrude  asked. 

The  man  hesitated.  "  Well, 
madam,"  he  answered,  "  we  do  not 
generally  give  the  names  of  people 
who  stay  here  to  unknown  parties. 
You  see,  we  don't  know  what  use 
they  might  make  of  them." 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  poor  Gertrude, 
"  this  is  wasting  precious  time. 
Can  you  not  see,  sir,  that  I  am  a 


lady  1  My  husband  is  not  right  in 
his  mind.  He  has  escaped  from 
his  friends,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  I  should  find 
him  before  he  does  any  mischief  to 
himself  or  others."  Then  turning 
to  the  hall-porter :  "  I  think  you 
noticed  how  queer  his  manner 
was  ? " 

"  I  did,"  the  man  answered ; 
"  but  I  thought  he  was  the  worse 
for  liquor." 

The  manager,  or  whatever  he 
was,  now  lowered  his  tone.  "  Of 
course,  madam,"  he  said,  "in  a 
case  of  this  kind  we  shall  consider 
it  our  duty  to  give  you  every  help 
in  our  power.  I  will  go  and  make 
further  inquiries  about  the  gentle- 
man." 

When  he  was  out  of  hearing, 
Gertrude  addressed  herself  to  the 
hall-porter,  speaking  rapidly — "  I 
will  give  you  a  sovereign,"  she 
said,  "  for  every  separate  piece  of 
information  you  can  give  me  about 
that  gentleman.  What  did  he  call 
himself?" 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  but  he 
had  a  bag  with  L.  S.  on  it." 

"  His  own  initials."  She  put  a 
sovereign  in  the  man's  hand.  "Go 
on,"  she  said.  "  Did  he  say  where 
he  was  going  ? " 

"  He  said  he  was  going  out  as 
first  consul  to  San  Francisco,  and 
meant  to  see  all  he  could  of  the 
world  on  the  way,  as  he  wasn't 
due  there  for  three  months." 

She  gave  him  another  sovereign. 

"  He  left  here,"  the  man  con- 
tinued, "  about  ten  minutes  before 
you  came.  He  said  his  luggage 
was  at  Southampton,  and  he  meant 
to  go  out  by  P.  &  O.  I  put  his 
bag  into  a  hansom  myself,  ma'am, 
and  told  the  driver  to  go  to  Water- 
loo. It's  not  half  an  hour  since," 
the  man  concluded,  glancing  at  the 
clock. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  Gertrude  ex- 
claimed, putting  two  more  sover- 
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is  into  his  hand,  "  I  may  have 
dssed  him." 

The    manager  now    came  back. 

"  Mr  Lawrence    Soames "    he 

began. 

She  caught  the  name,  but  had 
jumped  into  the  hansom,  and  was 
on  her  way  back  to  Waterloo, 
before  he  could  add  another  word. 

Arrived  there,  she  threw  half  a 
sovereign  at  the  driver,  and  rushed 
on  to  the  platform.  It  was  crowded 
with  passengers,  porters,  and  lug- 
gage, a  confused  mass  of  things 
animate  and  inanimate,  all  alike 
struggling  or  being  moved  in  every 
direction, — a  human  hash, — with 
shouts  and  laughter  :  here  a  merry 
family  party  off  for  change  of  air ; 
there  a  young  couple,  with  maid- 
servant and  man-servant  in  at- 
tendance, evidently  somebodies, 
but  treated  with  little  ceremony 
by  five  romping  schoolgirls  who 
rushed  by,  separating  them  and 
the  whole  multitude  to  boot,  on 
their  way  to  a  second-class  car- 
riage, at  the  windows  of  which 
they  stood,  eating  buns,  and  en- 
joying the  noise  and  bustle. 

"  Is  this  the  Southampton  train  1 
Is  this  the  Southampton  train  T' 
Gertrude  asked  every  one,  but 
could  get  no  answer  at  first.  Then 
one  man,  whose  arm  she  grasped 
in  her  eagerness,  said  "Yes,"  as  he 
shook  her  off,  and  she  made  for 

carriage  ;  but  another  said 
No  "  to  her  on  the  way,  and  she 

pped  when  another  declared  he 
idn't  know,  but  thought  it  was, 
hich  made  the  matter  doubtful 

ce  more,  and  again  she  began — 
Is  this  the  Southampton  train  ? " 

t  before  she  received  an  answer 
she  was  almost  lifted  off  her  feet 
by  the  sudden  swaying  of  the  crowd 

make  room  for  a  porter  with  a 
ountain  of  luggage  on  a  truck, 

d  was  carried  from  the  door  of 

e  carriage,  beside  which  she  had 
n  standing,  over  to  the  book- 


stall, against  which  she  was  pinned 
for  some  seconds.  The  swaying 
of  the  crowd  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion released  her,  only,  however, 
to  force  her  back  the  next  mo- 
ment, back,  back,  struggle  as  she 
would,  through  the  nearest  en- 
trance this  time,  to  the  place  where 
the  booking-offices  are.  Here  the 
pressure  relaxed,  the  crowd  thinned, 
she  could  move  again  of  her  own 
accord.  A  porter  hurried  past 
her,  gumming  a  printed  label  on  a 
new-looking  Gladstone  bag  as  he 
went.  There  were  two  black 
letters  on  the  bag.  She  looked 
away  after  seeing  them,  before  the 
fact  struck  her  as  significant. 
Then  she  looked  again,  hurrying 
forward  to  read  them,  and  just 
succeeded  as  the  porter  handed 
the  bag  into  a  first-class  carriage. 
The  doors  were  shut  by  this  time  : 
she  could  not  see  through  the 
window;  but  the  letters  on  the 
bag  were  L.  S.,  and  she  made  a 
frantic  dash  for  that  carriage. 
The  bell  rang ;  the  whistle  shrieked; 
a  voice  shouted  "All  in!"  the 
buzz  of  the  crowd  became  a  roar ; 
there  was  a  rush  of  rough  men 
from  the  refreshment-room;  they 
elbowed  her  to  one  side — 'The 
weak  must  go  to  the  wall ' — and 
gained  their  own  seats ;  the  train 
began  to  move.  Conscious  of  noth- 
ing but  her  object,,  she  pressed 
forward  again, — any  carriage  would 
do  now, — she  tried  to  catch  the 
handle  of  a  door  :  it  passed  her. 

"  Look  out  there  !  "  "  Stand 
back  !  "  "  She'll  be  killed  !  "  a  dozen 
voices  roared,  yet  she  tried  again. 
But  now  her  arms  were  grasped  on 
either  side.  She  put  forth  all  her 
strength  to  release  herself,  but 
was  held  as  if  in  a  vice.  Then, 
woman-like,  she  sent  up  an  ex- 
ceeding great  and  bitter  cry,  and 
then  was  still.  The  train  had 
slipped  from  sight ;  the  crowd  had 
melted  away ;  a  strange  hush  had 
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fallen,  a  lack  of  life,  where  all 
had  been  uproar  and  hurry  a  mo- 
ment before.  Her  captors  dropped 
her  arms.  She  pressed  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  lips ;  her  mouth 
was  full  of  blood.  The  guard  who 
had  held  her  on  one  side  looked  at 
her  pityingly,  while  the  gentleman 
who  had  caught  her  on  the  other, 
spoke  severely — 

"  You've  nearly  killed  yourself, 
young  lady.  Couldn't  you  let  the 
train  go  when  you  saw  you  had 
missed  it  ? " 

"  That's  the  way  they  do,  sir  ! " 
the  guard  exclaimed,  "  and  we  get's 
blamed  when  accidents  happen." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  Gertrude  moaned, 
clasping  her  blood-stained  hand- 
kerchief convulsively  to  her  breast, 
"  if  you  only  knew  how  much  de- 
pended on  my  catching  that  train ! " 

The  gentleman   took  her  hand, 


and  drew  it  through  his  arm. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  "  before  a  crowd 
collects.  Allow  me  to  see  you 
into  a  cab.  And  forgive  me  if  you 
think  I  am  taking  too  much  on 
myself,  being  a  stranger  to  you. 
I  have  a  daughter  about  your  age. 
I  am  afraid,  though,  you  have  had 
a  severe  shock.  You  can  hardly 
walk.  Try  and  get  as  far  as  the 
refreshment-room,  at  all  events, 
and  lean  on  me  as  much  as  you 
like.  A  glass  of  wine  will  revive 
you." 

With  her  usual  good  luck,  Ger- 
trude had  found  another  kind 
friend  to  help  her  in  her  need,  and 
she  resigned  herself  to  his  minis- 
trations with  perfect  confidence, 
as  she  sank  exhausted  into  the 
deep  luxurious  plush  arm-chair  to 
which  he  led  her  in  an  inner  room 
behind  the  bar. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


What  with  the  strength  of  the 
railway  wine,  and  the  refreshing 
quiet  of  the  room  in  which  she 
found  herself  after  the  hideous 
nightmare  of  turmoil  and  trouble 
through  which  she  had  just  passed, 
Gertrude  rapidly  revived.  Her 
new  protector  only  waited,  how- 
ever, till  he  saw  that  she  was  able 
to  take  care  of  herself  again,  and 
then  he  left  her.  He  had  a  train 
to  catch  himself,  and  had  waited 
till  the  last  moment  on  her  account. 
And  surely  it  was  a  heart  of  gold 
that  thus  befriended  an  unknown 
girl,  because  he  had  forsooth  a 
daughter  of  his  own  at  home  about 
her  age  !  Gertrude  had  not  the 
faintest  recollection  of  his  face. 
She  would  not  have  known  him 
again  had  she  met  him  anywhere. 
She  would  not  even  have  recog- 
nised his  voice.  Yet  she  remem- 
bered him  always  gratefully,  but 
always  with  a  pang  —  for  two 


reasons.  In  her  preoccupation  she 
had  allowed  him  to  pay  for  that 
glass  of  wine  for  her,  and  she 
feared  she  had  let  him  go  without 
one  word  of  thanks.  She  never 
knew,  and  she  could  only  hope 
that  if  she  had,  he,  in  his  haste, 
would  not  notice  the  omission ;  but 
still,  when  she  remembered  the 
incident,  the  dread  was  a  source 
of  discomfort  to  her  as  long  as  she 
lived.  It  was  not  at  the  moment, 
however,  that  this  fear  began  to 
trouble  her.  Just  then  she  could 
think  of  nothing  but  her  one  object, 
and  how  to  accomplish  it ;  feel 
nothing  but  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment caused  by  having  missed  that 
train.  The  thought  of  having 
been  so  near  to  him  without  even 
seeing  him  was  very  grievous,  but 
the  feeling  that  every  moment  was 
taking  him  further  and  further  away 
from  her,  and  whither  she  knew 
not,  was  simply  maddening.  Yet 
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it  was  the  right  thought  to  arouse 
her.  She  had  little  or  no  imagina- 
tion. Her  mind  was  pre-eminently 
active  and  practical,  and  conse- 
quently, instead  of  following  her 
husband  in  fancy,  as  nine  out  of 
ten  women  would  have  done  under 
the  circumstances,  she  began  at 
once  to  consider  how  she  could 
follow  him  in  fact.  It  seemed 
easy  enough  at  the  first  glance. 
She  had  only  to  take  the  next 
train,  and  behold  her  !  But  then 
came  the  question,  When  she 
arrived,  where  in  Southampton 
would  she  find  him,  if  he  stayed 
there,  which  was  not  at  all  likely  1 
What  was  it  they  told  her  at  the 
hotel  1  Oh,  that  he  had  said  he 
was  going  out  as  English  consul  to 
San  Francisco.  Poor  fellow !  That, 
then,  was  his  delusion,  and  was  it 
not^also  her  clue  ?  A  man  bound 
for  San  Francisco  vid  Southamp- 
ton— they  had  mentioned  the  P. 
&  O.  too — would  surely  be  easily 
found.  And  then  there  was  the 
name  he  was  travelling  under, 
Lawrence  Soames — it  recurred  to 
her  the  moment  she  wanted  it — 
L.  S.,  his  own  initials.  They  were 
on  the  purse  he  had  in  his  pocket 
that  fatal  morning,  and  probably, 
like  that  poor  clergyman,  he  had 
forgotten  what  they  stood  for,  or 
was  under  the  impression  that  the 
first  two  names  that  occurred  to 
him  beginning  with  those  letters 
were  really  his.  That  new  Glad- 
stone bag,  too,  he  must  have  bought 
it  in  London ;  and  what  a  lucky 
chance  !  for  without  it,  she  must 
have  lost  all  trace  of  him  here. 
No,  though,  now  she  thought  of 
it,  for  she  knew  he  was  going  to 
Southampton,  and  wherefore.  And 
accordingly  to  Southampton  she 
must  go  with  all  possible  despatch. 
She  therefore  left  the  quiet  little 
parlour  behind  the  bar,  and  re- 
turned to  the  station,  half  expect- 
ing to  find  herself  in  pandemonium 


again ;  but  it  was  quiet  enough 
there  now.  The  principal  trains 
of  the  day  had  gone.  There  was 
a  lull  in  the  traffic,  scarcely  a 
passenger  hung  about  the  station. 
The  officials  sat  on  trucks  or  stood 
in  groups  chatting  with  coarse 
laughter,  or  else  they  loitered 
about,  as  if  loitering  were  their 
business,  like  the  police.  Gertrude 
applied  to  the  first  she  met,  and 
found  that  the  next  train  for 
Southampton — a  fast  one — left  in 
one  hour's  time  exactly.  She  had, 
therefore,  leisure  to  loiter  too,  and 
she  strolled  on  down  the  station, 
finding  the  next  few  seconds  in- 
terminably long,  and  wondering 
how  she  could  endure  to  wait. 
But  happily  she  had  others  to 
think  of  as  well  as  herself.  There 
was  her  sister-in-law  also  in  sus- 
pense, and  doubtless  wondering 
uneasily  what  was  keeping  her  so 
•long.  There  would  not  be  time  to 
go  and  return,  so  she  must  send 
her  a  note.  She  procured  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  from  the  man  at 
the  bookstall,  and  was  allowed  as 
a  favour  to  write  at  his  desk.  He 
also  advised  her  to  send  a  cabman 
with  it  who  would  be  paid  on 
delivery,  and  she  went  to  find  one. 
As  she  approached  the  stand  she 
saw  a  crowd,  of  porters  princi- 
pally, round  one  of  the  cabs,  the 
driver  of  which  was  standing  up 
on  his  box  talking  at  the  top  of 
his  voice. 

"What's  up  now?"  one  greaser 
called  to  another  just  behind  her. 

"It's  old  Moon,"  the  other 
answered.  "He  ses  he's  bin  de- 
ceived by  a  lady.  Ah !  them 
wimmin !" 

"He's  a  tender  - 'ar  ted  one,  is 
Moon,"  the  first  man  laughed. 

"  He's  a  full  Moon  now,  or  I'm 
much  mistaken,"  the  other  one 
rejoined. 

And  indeed  it  was  only  too 
true.  Poor  Moon  had  been  in- 
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dulging  in  gin  to  beguile  the 
weary  time  of  waiting,  and  also  to 
keep  up  his  strength,  for  he  had 
not  had  an  hour's  rest  in  the  last 
twenty-four,  nor  a  single  regular 
meal;  but  the  treacherous  spirit, 
instead  of  comforting  him,  had 
only  sufficed  to  distort  his  view  of 
things  in  general,  and  of  what,  in 
his  right  mind,  he  had  considered 
a  great  piece  of  luck,  in  particular 
— this  "  engagement  by  the  day  to 
parties  to  whom  money  was  no 
object."  The  evil  spirit  showed 
him  to  himself  as  an  ill-used  man, 
and  prompted  him  to  proclaim  his 
woes,  moreover,  with  a  loud  voice 
from  the  box  of  his  own  cab. 
Poor  Gertrude  arrived  in  time  for 
the  peroration.  She  had  forgotten 
the  man's  existence,  and  could 
hardly  believe  her  ears  when  she 
heard  him  now,  and  found  her 
own  adventures  of  the  previous 
night,  much  misrepresented,  the 
subject  of  his  discourse,  he  him- 
self appearing  in  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  his  own  conduct  being 
described,  in  fact,  as  little  less 
than  heroic.  The  crowd  was  de- 
lighted. Cheers,  "Hear,  hears!" 
and  loud  applause  greeted  him  at 
every  pause ;  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  genial  sympathy,  and 
the  exhilarating  effects  of  gin, 
the  good  man  Moon,  ordinarily  so 
taciturn,  so  unimaginative,  waxed 
eloquent,  and  glowed  with  a  poet's 
fancy. 

"What  do  you  suppose  ud  'a 
become  uf  'er,"  he  wanted  to  know, 
"alone  i'  Lunnon  town  at  night, 
deserted  by  that  wagabond,  with 
ne'er  a  place  to  go  to,  ef  it  'adn't 
a  bin  for  Moon  ?  She  ses,  '  Drive 
me  'ere,  Moon,'  an'  I  druv  'er  'ere. 
An'  she  ses,  '  Drive  me  there,'  an' 
I  druv  'er  there ;  an'  wot's  more, 
I  druv  'er  back  again  when  she 
told  me,  cos  why,  it  didn't  'urt 
me,  an'  I  knowed  it  was  a  com- 
fort to  'er,  for  she  keps  on  thinkin' 


ef  he's  not  'ere  'e'll  be  there.  But 
I  know'd  what  the  old  wagabond 
meant  when  'e  'ailed  me  in  that 
there  station  at  two  o'clock  this 
werry  morning,  an'  I  goes  to  'im 
an'  I  ses,  'You're  the  h'Earl  of 
Wartlebury,  ain't  you  V  ses  I,  *  and 
I'm  Moon  the  cabman;  but  ef 
you  don't  come  at  once  and  do 
wot's  right  and  /ionourable,'  I  ses, 
'by  that  young  thing,'  I  ses, 
'which  'er  bright  smile  haunts  me 
still,'  I  ses,  '  I'll  advertise  you  on 
my  own  cab  all  over  Lunnon  town,' 
I  ses,  '  you  old  villan,'  I  ses.  And 
his  lordship  up  at  that,  an'  'e  ses, 
'  Moon,  you're  an  'onest  man,'  'e 
ses,  '  an'  I'll  take  your  advice,'  'e 
ses,  'an'  'ere's  a  sovereign,'  'e  ses. 
'  Now,  go  your  ways,'  'e  ses  ;  '  wot 
man  could  do  fur  'er  you've  done,' 
'e  ses.  But  '  No  !  my  lord,'  ses  I. 
'I'll  not  leave  these  premis'ses,' 
ses  I,  '  till  you  sits  yourself  down 
in  that  there  cab  of  mine,'  ses  I ; 
'fur  when  I  goes  to  see  a  wrong 
righted,  I  sees  it  righted,  and  my 
name's  Moon,'"  ses  I.  Here  he  was 
interrupted  by  vociferous  cheers, 
and  it  was  some  minutes  before  he 
could  make  himself  heard  again. 
"It's  no  use  telling  me  they're  a 
warm  family,"  he  went  on.  "  Do 
ye  suppose  I've  lived  my  life  in 
Lunnon  town  an'  don't  know  that? 
It's  not  me  pocket,  it's  me  'art 
that's  touched.  She  brought  me 
'ere  an'  she  left  me  without  a 
word,  an'  arter  what  I'd  done  for 
'er,  and  all  to  be  deserted — to  be 
left  to  die  like  a  dog  in  a  ditch." 
("Oh,  you'll  not  die  this  time!" 
and  "Cheer  up,  old  bloke!"  vari- 
ous voices  shouted  in  the  crowd.) 
"And  she's  all  my  fancy  painted 
her ;  she's  lovely,  she's  divine ! " 
the  old  vagabond  was  proceeding, 
when,  to  Gertrude's  horror,  his 
wandering  watery  eye  rested  on 
herself  with  an  instant  gleam  of 
recognition.  She  had  been  rooted 
to  the  spot  by  the  subject  of  his 
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liscourse,  and  now,  not  knowing 
what  the  consequences  of  the  rec- 
ognition would  be,  she  wished 
that  the  ground  might  open  and 
swallow  her.  She  need  not  have 
been  alarmed,  however,  for  the 
sight  of  her,  or  perhaps  of  a  police- 
man coming  up  behind  her,  had 
a  curiously  sobering  effect  upon 
Moon ;  and  all  he  did  when  he  saw 
her  was  instinctively  to  make  the 
sign  of  his  calling  with  his  whip 
while  he  gathered  up  the  reins, 
and  sank  on  his  seat,  looking, 
because  his  great  featureless  face 
was  too  fat  for  expression,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

The  crowd  hooted  and  jeered, 
and  called  to  him  to  go  on,  but  he 
was  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  and 
presently  they  began  to  disperse. 
Then  Gertrude  went  up  to  him, 
and  after  reading  him  a  severe 
lecture,  to  which  he  listened  in 
solemn  silence,  somewhat  rashly 
despatched  him  with  the  note. 

"  Do  you  think  you're  sensible 
enough  to  be  trusted  with  it1?" 
she  asked.  "  It's  of  great  import- 
ance. You'll  be  well  paid  when 
you  arrive." 

"  Trusted  !  "  he  answered,  scorn- 
fully. "  Why,  Miss,  I've  druv  this 
cab  when  I've  been  so  drunk  I 
couldn't  hev  stood  on  the  ground  ; 
an'  I'm  not  so  drunk  as  that  now," 
he  added,  regretfully.  "  Oh  !  I 
niver  went  wrong  in  me  life." 

"Well,  I  suppose  it's  better  to 

'ust  to  a  half-drunk  man  I  know 

>mething  of,"  she  said,  dubiously, 

than  to  a  sober  one  of  whom  I 

:now  nothing.     Here,  Moon,  take 


this  note  to  Miss  Somers.  And, 
Moon,"  she  added,  solemnly,  "mark 
my  words  :  if  that  note  goes  wrong, 
you'll  have  no  more  luck  as  long 
as  you  live." 

"  Now  the  saints  preserve  us  !  " 
Moon  exclaimed,  crossing  himself 
devoutly,  an  act  so  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  all  she  knew  of  London 
cabmen  as  to  make  Gertrude  smile. 

But  she  perceived  that  that  last 
adjuration  was  a  lucky  hit,  and 
returned  to  the  station  much  re- 
lieved. 

On  arriving  in  Southampton,  she 
drove  straight  to  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  -  ship  Com- 
pany's office,  and  asked  if  Mr 
Lawrence  Soames  had  been  there 
that  day.  "  Oh  yes,"  the  clerk  told 
her.  He  had  taken  a  passage  to 
Yokohama,  and  was  bound  for 
San  Francisco ;  but  the  next  mail 
did  not  leave  till  that  day  week, 
and  Mr  Soames  had  said  he  would 
go  and  do  the  Channel  Islands, 
St  Malo,  St  Helier,  and  the 
country  round  about  them  while 
he  waited. 

"Did  he  say  which  boat  he 
would  go  by  1 " 

"No,  but  he  asked  when  the 
next  boat  for  Jersey  left,  and 
went  off  in  a  hurry  when  I  told 
him." 

"When  does  it  leave?"  Ger- 
trude asked. 

"  At  three  o'clock,"  the  man 
replied.  "It's  well  on  its  way 
by  this  time." 

Her  heart  sank  at  this.  What 
a  misfortune  the  missing  of  that 
train  had  been ! 


CHAPTER  x. 


How  did  he  seem  1 "  Gertrude 
mid  not  help  asking  before  she 
ift  the  office. 

"He  seemed  a  bit  fresh,"  the 
jlerk  answered  bluntly. 


Gertrude  winced.  It  was  the 
second  time  to-day  that  she  had 
heard  this  insulting  insinuation 
made  against  the  husband  whom 
she  had  not  only  loved  but  rever- 
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enced,  and  it  goaded  her  so  that  she 
would  have  liked  to  have  hurried 
from  the  place,  as  if  by  flight 
she  could  escape  from  the  horrid 
thought;  but  she  bravely  checked 
the  impulse,  and  waited,  without 
any  external  sign  of  suffering, 
until  she  had  decided  on  what 
she  had  better  do  next. 

There  seemed  to  be  three  courses 
open  to  her.  She  could  await  her 
husband's  return  at  Southampton  ; 
or  she  could  follow  him  to  Jersey  ; 
or  she  could  go  straight  to  St 
Malo,  and  meet  him  when  he 
arrived  there. 

Each  of  these  plans  seemed  good 
at  the  first  glance  ;  but  when  she 
came  to  consider,  she  found  an 
objection  to  each. 

If  she  waited  at  Southampton, 
it  was  just  possible  that  her  hus- 
band might  become  the  victim  of 
some  new  delusion,  and  never  re- 
turn, in  which  case  she  would 
probably  lose  all  trace  of  him. 

And  if  she  followed  him  to 
Jersey,  judging  by  her  experience 
so  far,  she  feared  her  chance  of 
overtaking  him  was  very  small. 
And  then  again,  if  she  went  to 
meet  him  at  St  Malo,  she  would 
run  the  same  risk  as  if  she  waited 
at  Southampton  :  he  might  change 
his  mind,  and  not  go  there  at  all. 

She  was  very  much  puzzled  at 
first  by  these  three  alternatives ; 
but  it  appeared  to  her  at  last,  that 
by  a  little  management  she  might 
make  one  of  them,  at  all  events, 
the  least  of  three  evils.  She 
thought  that  if  she  went  to  St 
Malo  herself,  and  Miss  Somers 
came  to  wait  at  Southampton,  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible  for 
Leslie  to  escape  them  both ;  for  if 
he  did  not  remain  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  where  he  would  be  safe 
enough,  he  must  either  go  on  to 
St  Malo  or  return  to  Southampton. 
Accordingly  she  decided  upon  this 
last  course;  and  finding  that  the 


mail-steamer  did  not  leave  for  St 
Malo  until  ten  o'clock  that  night, 
she  proceeded,  without  flurry,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
She  drove  first  to  a  shop  to  buy 
some  toilet  requisites,  for  she  had 
nothing  with  her.  Then  she  went 
to  the  steamer,  which  was  along- 
side the  dock,  and  chose  her  berth. 
There  was  nothing  going  on  in 
the  saloon  at  the  time,  so  she  sat 
down  there,  and  wrote  Miss  Somers 
a  rapid  but  clear  account  of  all 
she  had  done  so  far,,  and  all  she 
proposed.  This  Miss  Somers  would 
receive  by  the  first  post  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  in  case  Moon  had  proved 
faithless,  Gertrude  thought  it  right 
to  send  her  sister-in-law  a  telegram 
at  once,  to  make  sure  that  she 
would  not  be  left  a  whole  night 
in  suspense.  Gertrude  took  these 
missives  to  the  post-office  herself, 
and  despatched  them,  and  then  she 
returned  to  the  steamer.  There 
she  found  the  stewards  laying  the 
tables  for  the  six  o'clock  dinner, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  break- 
fast she  remembered  that  she  ought 
to  eat.  She  had  little  enough  ap- 
petite in  all  conscience,  but  she 
tried  to  refresh  herself  by  going 
to  the  ladies'  cabin  to  take  off  her 
dress,'  and  getting  the  stewardess 
to  brush  it  and  all  her  things 
thoroughly,  to  get  rid  of  the  feel- 
ing of  dust,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  fatiguing  additions  to  the 
discomfort  of  travelling ;  and  after 
taking  down  and  rearranging  her 
hair,  and  having  a"  good  splash  in 
cold  water,  she  felt  so  strong  and 
composed  that  she  was  surprised 
at  herself. 

But  she  could  not  eat,  and 
steamer  viands  are  not  tempting 
to  coy  appetites.  She  had  heard, 
however,  of  a  desperate  remedy  in 
cases  like  hers,  where  so  much  de- 
pended on  the  strength  of  one  frail 
person,  and  now  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  try  it.  She  ordered  a  small 
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ttle  of  champagne,  and  drank 
ore  than  half  a  tumbler  of  it 
ght  off.  Two  ladies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  looked  as  if  they 
thought  her  an  abandoned  woman  ; 
but  in  a  very  few  minutes  her 
spirits  rose  to  their  usual  level, 
she  was  conscious  of  a  delicious 
'glow  all  over,  and,  better  still,  she 
became  so  hungry,  that  the  leg  of 
a  gigantic  fowl,  with  tepid  ham 
and  cold  potatoes,  not  only  satis- 
fied but  pleased  her.  She  began 
to  feel  some  interest  too  in  her 
fellow -passengers,  and,  perceiving 
what  the  ladies  opposite  thought 
of  her,  was  amused.  She  had 
found  the  true  use  of  wine.  It 
was  a  rest  and  a  relief  to  her  at 
the  moment,  and  when  she  went 
to  her  berth  a  little  later,  she  slept 
under  its  genial  influence,  instead 
of  lying  awake,  as  she  must  other- 
wise have  done,  tossing  herself  into 
a  fever,  and  wearing  her  already 
overwrought  mind  by  foolish  fears 
and  worry  worse  than  useless. 

She  must  have  had  some  hours' 
refreshing  sleep  before  she  awoke 
suddenly  with  a  start,  as  unhappy 
people  do.  The  awakening,  how- 
ever, was  not  accompanied  by  an 
immediate  recognition  of  her 
strange  surroundings.  Her  first 
conscious  thought  was  wonder  that 
her  husband  was  not  near  her; 
her  first  voluntary  effort  was  to 
turn — not  to  him,  alas  !  but  to  the 
full  recollection  of  her  position, 
which  was  brought  home  to  her 
by  what  she  saw. 

She  was  in  an  upper  berth  of 
the  ladies'  cabin.  Several  of  the 
other  berths  were  occupied,  and 
two  French  Sisters  of  Charity  sat 
together  on  a  sofa,  their  hands 
clasped  before  them,  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor,  their  sweet  and 

ftient  faces  composed,  as  if  their 
nds  were  absorbed  in  meditation 
prayer.     The  cabin  was  lighted 
a  lamp  which  hung  from  the 


centre  of  the  ceiling.  It  swayed 
with  the  motion  of  the  vessel  and 
flickered,  casting  uncertain  shad- 
ows, now  to  one  side,  now  to  the 
other,  but  giving  light  enough  for 
the  stewardess  to  attend  to  the 
passengers. 

The  steamer  had  left  the  smooth 
Southampton  Water,  and  was  near- 
ing  the  Needles  by  this  time.  The 
regular  thump  of  the  screw  vibrated 
from  stem  to  stern,  cordage  creaked, 
doors  rattled,  hoarse  voices  shouted, 
chains  clanked,  and  every  now  and 
then  there  was  a  rush  of  footsteps 
overhead,  which  sounded  like  an 
exaggerated  patter  of  heavy  rain- 
drops on  autumn  leaves  in  a  fierce 
little  squall.  The  vessel  was  mak- 
ing splendid  way,  with  a  spanking 
breeze  in  her  favour,  and  the  night 
was  fine  and  clear ;  but  as  she 
approached  the  Needles  she  got 
into  a  chopping  sea,  and  began  to 
pitch  in  a  lively  way,  that  sufficed 
in  five  minutes  to  make  most  of 
the  Britons  believe  that  it  was 
better  to  be  beside  the  sea  boasting, 
than  upon  it  without  the  slightest 
inclination  to  rule.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  motion  that  had  awak- 
ened Gertrude,  and  as  she  turned 
and  recollected  where  she  was,  she 
uttered  a  low  moan. 

The  stewardess  went  to  her  im- 
mediately. 

"  Are  you  sick,  Miss  ? "  she  said. 

"Yes,  stewardess,"  Gertrude  an- 
swered; "but  it  is  sick  at  heart 
I  am." 

The  stewardess  looked  at  her  as 
if  she  were  searching  inwardly  for 
some  remedy  for  this  complaint, 
but  she  was  called  to  one  of  the 
other  ladies  before  anything  oc- 
curred to  her ;  and  then  Gertrude 
noticed  that  the  two  gentle  Sisters 
of  Charity,  whose  sofa  was  close  to 
her  berth,  were  looking  pale  and 
distressed.  She  raised  herself  on 
her  elbow,  "Pardon,  mesdames," 
she  said.  But  they  did  not  per- 
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ceive  that  she  was  addressing  them. 
"  Excusez-moi,  mes  Sceurs,"  she  be- 
gan again.  Then  they  looked  up, 
and  smiled  at  her.  "  I  would 
suggest,"  she  said  in  French,  "  that 
it  is  better  to  lie  down." 

"  Madame  est  bien  bonne,"  was 
the  soft  response  ;  "  but  that  would 
be  too  much  of  self  -  indulgence  : 
and  at  any  rate  it  is  not  for 
long." 

"  Then,  if  you  breathe  with  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,"  Gertrude 
answered,  "you  will  not  be  sick." 

"  Oh,  show  me  how  you  do  it  !  " 
one  in  extremity  demanded. 

It  was  the  cold  propriety  who 
had  scorned  Gertrude  earlier  in 
the  evening,  when  she  saw  her 
drinking  champagne  out  of  a  tum- 
bler ;  but  Gertrude  bore  her  no  ill- 
will,  and  did  her  best  to  help  her 
now.  Then  some  of  the  other 
ladies  roused  themselves  to  try  the 
novel  experiment,  and,  while  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  help  themselves, 
forgot  how  dreadfully  ill  they 
were.  The  stewardess  disappeared 
at  intervals,  but  always  returned 
with  comforting  assurances.  "We're 
at  the  Needles  now."  "We've 
passed  the  Needles."  "If  the 
wind  doesn't  drop,  we'll  do  it  in 
eleven  hours  instead  of  twelve." 
"  Many  a  time  I've  been  sixteen 
hours  crossing,  and  sometimes 
twenty-four.  And  often  and  often 
we've  had  to  put  back  three  times 
before  we  could  get  past  the 
Needles.  Ah  !  we  do  have  some 
seas  occasionally.  I'm  sick  my- 
self sometimes,  and  then  you  might 
complain.  But  this  is  only  a  fine 
passage.  We  haven't  made  such  a 
run  for  months." 

Just  then  there  came  one  of 
the  periodic  outbursts  of  hoarse 
shouting,  followed  by  the  clatter 
of  hurrying  footsteps  overhead. 
"What  are  they  doing,  steward- 
ess ? "  Gertrude  asked. 

"Getting  up    sail   or   changing 


her  course,"  the  stewardess  an- 
swered, with  the  indifference  of 
one  familiar  with  either  incident. 

"I  should  have  thought  they 
would  have  got  the  sails  up  at 
starting  with  such  a  breeze,"  Ger- 
trude observed,  not  without  malice. 

The  noise  above  increased  to  a 
racket.  The  stewardess  disap- 
peared. 

"  Oh  dear,  I  hope  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  !  "  Gertrude's  whilom 
enemy  exclaimed  nervously. 

"  The  night  is  clear,"  Gertrude 
answered  sententiously,  no  thought 
of  a  catastrophe  entering  her  head. 

"  Prions,  ma  sceur,"  one  of  the 
French  sisters  whispered. 

"Pour  eux,"  the  other  softly 
suggested.  "  Car  pour  nous  le 
danger  serait  peut-etre  le  martyre, 
et  alors  nous  irions  droites  au  ciel. 
Dieu  soit  loue  ! " 

The  face  of  the  other  beamed  at 
the  hope  of  martyrdom,  and  both 
relapsed  into  silent  prayer  for  their 
sinful  fellow-passengers. 

After  an  unusually  long  absence, 
the  stewardess  returned.  In  a 
casual  way  Gertrude  looked  at 
her,  but  something  in  the  woman's 
face  riveted  her  attention.  It 
was  neither  fear  nor  flurry,  but 
the  look  of  one  with  a  hard  task 
before  her,  anxious  to  act,  but 
hardly  knowing  how  to  begin. 
The  noise  on  deck  redoubled.  She 
glanced  round  desperately  at  the 
different  ladies,  then  meeting  Ger- 
trude's inquiring  glance,  she  recog- 
nised what  she  required — coolness 
and  courage  to  match  her  own. 
With  one  step  she  was  beside  the 
berth.  "We  must  get  them  up 
on  deck  at  once,"  she  whispered, 
and  the  next  moment  Gertrude 
was  standing  beside  her.  She 
made  no  noise,  she  asked  no  ques- 
tion, and  only  the  French  sisters 
noticed  the  sudden  movement,  and 
rising  also,  stood  unsteadily,  as  if 
awaiting  orders.  Once  on  her  feet 
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Gertrude  felt  giddy  herself  with 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  but  the 
physical  discomfort  in  no  way  hin- 
dered her.  Repeating  what  the 
stewardess  had  said  in  French,  she 
went  herself  to  the  nearest  berth, 
and  taking  its  occupant  by  the 
hand,  she  said  authoritatively : 
"You  must  get  up  at  once.  We 
have  all  to  go  on  deck.  Let  me  help 
you."  It  was  a  girl  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  to  whom  she  spoke,  and 
the  young  creature,  although  dread- 
fully sick,  bravely  responded.  Like 
Gertrude,  she  had  not  undressed, 
and  although  she  could  hardly 
stand  when  she  got  out  of  her 
berth,  she  asked  at  once  :  "  Can  I 
do  anything?"  "Help  me  to  lift 
this  lady,"  Gertrude  rejoined,  as 
she  unceremoniously  pulled  up  the 
limp  remains  of  her  late  enemy 
into  a  sitting  position.  The  poor 
lady  looked  like  a  badly  stuffed 
sack,  and  begged  to  be  let  alone 
or  mercifully  thrown  overboard. 

"That  sort  of  nonsense  is  all 
well  enough,"  the  stewardess  said, 
roughly,  "when  there's  nothing 
else  in  the  wind ;  but  when  you 
stand  a  good  chance  to  get  your 
request,  or  at  all  events  to  be 
roasted  like  a  rat  in  a  trap " 

With  a  piercing  shriek  another 
lady  sprang  from  her  berth.  "What 
do  you  say  1"  she  cried,  frantically. 


"  Stewardess !  stewardess !  come  to 
me  directly!  Are  we  in  danger? 
You  must  help  me." 

"'Deed,  then,  you  seem  well  able 
to  help  yourself,  judging  by  the 
noise,"  was  the  cool  rejoinder. 
The  grim  insolence  of  this  cour- 
ageous woman  at  the  moment  was 
undoubtedly  a  happy  inspiration, 
which  did  much  to  prevent  a  help- 
less state  of  panic  in  the  ladies' 
cabin.  She  was  ably  assisted  by 
Gertrude,  the  two  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, and  Mary  Burt,  the  young 
English  girl.  But  still,  with  all 
the  authority  of  self-possession  and 
courage  to  help  them,  they  found 
it  hard  enough  to  get  the  other 
ladies  up,  owing  to  the  abject 
terror  which  paralysed  some,  and 
the  aimless  rushing  hither  and 
thither  of  others,  whom  fear  had 
made  too  frantic  either  to  order 
or  obey. 

"Have  we  got  in,  my  dear?  or 
is  something  the  matter  ? "  an 
elderly  lady  with  a  sweet  anxious 
face  asked  Gertrude,  speaking 
quietly,  however,  when  the  latter 
came  to  her  berth  to  beg  her  to 
get  up, 

"  Something  is  the  matter,"  Ger- 
trude answered,  without  haste  or 
flurry.  "  Let  me  help  you  to  get 
some  things  on.  The  ship  is  on 
fire." 


.    CHAPTER   XI. 


;: 


The  old  lady  sat  up  immediately. 
She  was  in  an  upper  berth,  and  had 
gone  regularly  to  bed. 

"  I  am  rather  stiff,"  she  said  to 
Gertrude.  "  Could  you  kindly  help 

e  to  get  down  ? " 

Then  Mary  Burt  came,  and  the 
wo  together  dressed  her  complete- 
ly in  a  few  seconds.  Just  as  they 
had  finished,  the  cabin  door  was 
burst  open  impetuously,  and  a 
sandy -haired  young  man,  much 
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freckled,  with  a  wide  mouth,  flat 
nose,  and  laughing  blue  eyes, 
dressed  in  shirt  and  trousers  only, 
barefooted,  and  with  his  braces 
hanging  clown  behind,  rushed  in. 
He  had  a  life-belt  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Oh,  mamma,  there  you  are  ! " 
he  said,  cheerfully,  to  the  sweet 
little  elderly  lady.  "You  really 
do  look  nice,  but  you  just  want 
this  to  complete  your  costoom," 
and  he  carefully  put  the  life-belt 
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round  her.  "  Now,  old  lady,  just 
take  my  arm  and  let  me  escort 
you." 

"  But  these  two  young  ladies  ? " 
she  said,  smiling  up  at  him,  but 
hanging  back. 

"Duty  first,"  he  said,  puffing 
himself  out  with  a  fine  affectation 
of  importance,  and  hurrying  her 
out  as  he  spoke.  "I'll  just  see 
you  safe  on  deck,  and  then  I'll 
look  after  the  girls." 

Now  that  the  door  was  open, 
those  below  could  hear  what  was 
said  by  the  hoarse  voices  shouting 
incessantly  to  each  other  above, 
and  just  at  this  moment  they 
heard  the  order  bawled  :  "  Bring 
up  the  women !  There's  not  a 
moment  to  be  k>st ! "  and  as  if  to 
emphasise  it,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  ladies'  cabin  began  to  grow 
thick  with  smoke.  Several  of  the 
ladies  shrieked  hysterically,  which 
made  the  stewardess  more  irascible 
than  ever.  She  said  it  was  just 
the  kind  of  thing  she  could  not 
stand,  and  beginning  with  the 
nearest,  she  was  apparently  going 
all  round  to  shake  them  one  by 
one  into  their  senses  methodically. 
But  several  gentlemen  now  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  in  a  few  seconds, 
by  dint  of  pulling,  hauling,  driv- 
ing, and  coaxing,  the  more  helpless 
were  safely  huddled  up  on  deck, 
the  others  following  as  they  were 
able.  Gertrude  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  cabin,  having  been  obliged 
to  return  for  a  lovely  little  child 
who  was  lame.  His  mother  had 
gone  herself — and  forgotten  him  ! 
The  scene  on  deck  for  those  who 
had  courage  and  leisure  to  observe 
it  was  at  once  grand  and  appal- 
ling. The  fire  was  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  ship.  The  engines  had 
stopped,  and  the  vessel  had  headed 
up  to  the  wind,  which  now  blew 
the  smoke  and  flame  aft  in  scorch- 
ing, suffocating  volumes.  The 
pumps  were  still  going  frantically, 


and  besides  these  a  chain  of  men, 
mostly  passengers,  in  motley  garb 
— night -shirts,  day -shirts,  many- 
hued  flannel  or  cotton  shirts,  no 
shirts  at  all,  but  drawers  or  trous- 
ers, often  and  evidently  not  be- 
longing to  the  wearer,  judging  by 
the  fit  —  and  all  more  or  less 
scorched  and  begrimed,  passed 
buckets  full  of  water  to  the  fire, 
and  back  again  empty  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  where  two  men  with 
ropes  and  hooks  at  the  end  of 
them,  with  almost  rhythmical  reg- 
ularity, continually  filled  them 
afresh  in  the  sea.  There  was  si- 
lence save  for  the  shouting  of 
directions,  which  was  repeated 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  such 
perfect  order  prevailed  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  sight  of  fire, 
which  is  always  terrific,  no  cause 
for  alarm  would  have  been  appa- 
rent. The  captain  was  as  cool  as 
when  he  left  port  that  night,  and 
his  officers  supported  him  man- 
fully, while  the  conduct  of  the 
crew  and  most  of  the  passengers 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Some, 
in  fact,  of  the  latter  behaved 
heroically.  But  all  their  efforts 
only  sufficed  to  check  the  fire  for 
a  time,  never  for  a  moment  were 
they  able  to  control  it.  There 
were  a  hundred  and  fifty  passen- 
gers on  board,  over  sixty  of  whom 
were  women ;  and  there  were  about 
fifteen  children,  nearly  all  babies 
in  arms.  The  greater  number  of 
women  and  children  were  second- 
class  passengers ;  but  all  were 
huddled  together  now  in  the  after- 
part  of  the  ship,  the  working 
women  generally  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  patient  fortitude  which 
might  have  made  many  of  their 
so-called  betters  blush.  As  usual, 
however,  in  times  of  great  excite- 
ment, the  best  as  well  as  the  worst 
traits  of  character  were  freely  ex- 
hibited. Many  a  brave  kind  word 
was  spoken,  many  a  generous  act 
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performed  in  those  few  awful 
minutes,  and  much  of  the  finest 
most  self-sacrificing  devotion  was 
displayed,  side  by  side  with  craven 
terror  and  despair  of  the  selfish 
abject  kind  which  is  despicable. 

"  They  want  more  hands  there 
to  help  with  the  buckets,"  a 
brawny  working  woman  remarked. 
"If  some  one  would  hold  my 
baby- 

"  Give  him  to  me  ! "  exclaimed 
a  young  gentlewoman,  stepping 
forward,  a  delicate-looking  crea- 
ture, only  half  dressed.  "  I  can't 
lift  a  bucket,  I'm  ashamed  to  say, 
but  I  can  mind  a  baby." 

"  Well  done  for  you,  Miss  ! " 
another  woman  exclaimed  fervent- 
ly. "  I've  got  a  broken  arm, 
more's  the  pity,  or  I'd  go  myself. 
But  my  man's  there.  That's  him, 
that  big  fine  chap  close  up  to  the 
fire,"  she  added,  with  pardonable 
pride. 

Just  then  a  lady  broke  from  the 
group,  and  rushing  up  to  the  cap- 
tain, seized  his  arm  :  "  I'll  give 
you  twenty  thousand  pounds  if 
you'll  put  me  into  a  boat,"  she 
ied. 

"  We'll  find  a  seat  for  you  in 

e  of  them,  if  there's  room,  by- 
and-by,"  the  captain  said.  "But 
all  the  money  in  the  Bank  of 
England  wouldn't  buy  you  a  boat 
just  now,  madam,"  and  he  put 
her  aside  with  more  force  than 
feeling. 

The  men  raised  a  derisive  cheer. 
The  wretched  creature  sank  on 
the  deck  paralysed  with  terror, 
and  the  two  French  sisters,  them- 
selves as  calm  and  unruffled  as 
when  they  sat  in  the  cabin,  went 
forward  and  charitably  lifted  her 
out  of  the  way. 

"  Steady,  my  men  !  Quick  there 
with  the  water ! "  the  captain 
shouted. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  !  "  was  the  cheerful 
response. 


:: 


"  Hold  on  there  !  you're  too 
near,"  a  warning  voice  exclaimed. 

"  Ah,  he's  down,  poor  fellow  !  " 

"  Drag  him  out  of  that,  he'll  be 
burnt." 

"  He  is  burnt." 

"  No,  only  scorched  and  suffo- 
cated. Lend  a  hand  to  drag  him 
abaft  the  capstan." 

"  It's  my  man  !  Ah  knowed 
he'd  do  his  best  ! "  the  woman 
with  the  broken  arm  declared 
triumphantly. 

"  Eh,  ma'am,  he  has  indeed," 
another  woman  commented.  "  Ef 
he  never  does  a  hand's  turn  again, 
you'll  have  your  comfort." 

The  women  had  brought  the 
poor  fellow  aft  by  this  time. 

"He's  only  fainted,"  Mrs  Red- 
mond said.  She  was  the  gentle 
little  elderly  lady  whom  Gertrude 
had  helped  to  dress.  "He'll  re- 
cover presently." 

"  Or  know  no  more  about  it," 
her  son  observed,  in  the  cheer- 
fullest  way. 

Gertrude  was  standing  beside 
him ;  and  just  at  the  moment,  her 
lately  sea-sick  enemy,  quite  mad 
with  terror  now,  apparently,  her 
eyes  flaring,  her  grey  hair  stream- 
ing, sprang  up  amongst  them, 
shrieking  "  Fire  !  fire  !  "  and  be- 
fore any  one  could  prevent  her, 
or  even  guess  her  intention,  sprang 
to  the  gap  in  the  bulwark,  where 
the  men  stood  drawing  up  water, 
and  plunged  headlong  into  the  sea. 

"  That's  the  first,"  Arthur  Red- 
mond remarked  to  Gertrude,  in 
his  curiously  cheerful  way. 

"  Oh,  can't  she  be  saved  ? "  the 
latter  cried,  horror-stricken,  as  she 
vainly  peered  over  the  vessel's  side 
into  the  darkness. 

"  Impossible  !  "  was  the  answer. 
"  There's  too  many  of  you  for  that. 
You  cheapen  yourselves  by  being 
so  plentiful.  Here,  madam,"  he 
said  to  a  lady,  who  was  beginning 
to  show  symptoms  of  hysterics. 
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"  Here's  yesterday's  paper,  and 
there's  plenty  of  light.  Just  make 
yourself  agreeable  by  reading  it 
aloud  to  us.  It  will  help  to  be- 
guile the  time."  Then,  turning  to 
Gertrude,  he  observed,  admiringly, 
"  You  don't  seem  to  be  in  much 
of  a  way  about  yourself.  You're 
a  right  one,  you  are  ! " 

"  I  can't  return  the  compli- 
ment," she  retorted,  severely.  "  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  helping,  a 
great  fellow  like  you.  Why,  I 
believe  you're  enjoying  it." 

"  So  I  am,"  he  said,  "  so  I  am ; 
and  I'm  not  idle  either,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  leisurely  way.  "  Look 
at  our  hysterical  friend  with  the 
newspaper.  She  isn't  reading  it, 
but  she's  as  good  as  gold  now.  I'll 
put  you  in  the  'Times'  to-mor- 
row," he  told  her,  encouragingly, 
"  '  Disastrous  fire  on  board  a  pas- 
senger steamer  !  Heroic  conduct 
of  a  lady  ! ' " 

The  other  women  laughed  at 
this,  and  the  young  fellow  strayed 
off  again  in  an  apparently  purpose- 
less manner ;  but  Gertrude  noticed 
that  he  lent  a  hand  here  and  there 
by  the  way,  and  whenever  he  spoke 
the  nagging  spirits  of  the  men  re- 
vived, and  wherever  he  went  he 
left  some  sign  of  his  genial  in- 
fluence. 

"  He's  always  like  that,"  his 
mother'  said,  fondly,  —  "always 
doing  something  for  somebody ; 
and,  my  dear,  the  best  and  kindest 
son  alive." 

"  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad 
mother,"  an  elderly  working  wo- 
man responded;  and  the  familiar 
copybook  phrase  sounded  strange- 
ly pathetic,  as  did  also  the  many 
touching  little  confidences  they 
made  to  each  other  from  time  to 
time.  Gertrude  spoke  of  her  own 
baby  -  boy,  and  of  the  dreadful 
mystery  of  her  husband's  disap- 
pearance, and  those  about  her 
listened,  commented,  suggested, 


forgetting  their  own  position  for 
the  moment  in  the  curious  interest 
of  the  story.  The  two  French 
sisters  knelt  on  the  deck  and 
prayed,  with  serenely  beautiful 
upturned  faces,  and  by  degrees 
many  of  the  other  women  joined 
them,  and  grew  calm. 

And  ever  the  terrible  fire  raged 
higher  and  hotter.  Gertrude  could 
not  pray ;  but  her  courage  never 
forsook  her,  and  she  noticed  every- 
thing,— the  darkness  of  the  night 
beyond  the  blaze,  the  upheaval  of 
the  vessel  on  the  waves,  the  sway- 
ing and  balancing  of  the  men  as 
they  stood,  with  legs  apart,  and 
feet  firm  planted  on  the  deck, 
keeping  their  places  with  diffi- 
culty, as  the  vessel  rolled  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  or  rose  to  a 
wave  and  pitched,  but  working 
always.  And  the  silence,  too,  she 
noticed,  and  then  the  constant 
breaking  of  the  same  by  an  order, 
a  pious  ejaculation,  or  an  oath. 
Seeing  every  detail  of  the  scene 
as  she  did  in  her  quiet  clear- 
headed way,  made  it  appear  as 
if  she  had  been  watching  it  for 
hours ;  but,  in  truth,  little  more 
than  half  of  one  sufficed  to  show 
that  the  fire  would  conquer  its 
foes.  The  handful  of  brave  and 
resolute  men  were  beaten  back 
step  by  step,  fighting  for  every 
inch  of  solid  plank,  and  fighting 
to  the  last,  even  after  the  most 
sanguine  had  ceased  to  hope.  But 
the  struggle  was  worse  than  use- 
less— a  mere  waste  of  most  pre- 
cious time,  as  it  seemed  at  last, 
and  now  the  order  came  :  twenty 
men,  picked  out  by  name,  and  the 
two  chief  officers,  to  lower  away 
the  boats,  and  see  the  women  safe 
on  board  them,  the  rest  to  stick 
to  their  posts  and  fight  with  the 
fire  to  the  last.  The  ranks  were 
considerably  thinned  by  the  twenty- 
two  men  told  off  for  duty  with  the 
boats  stepping  out  from  them  ;  but 
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the  others  showed  no  sign  of  waver- 
ing, beyond  the  inevitable  retreat 
before  the  flames,  which  raged 
more  and  more  fiercely  every 
minute.  "  Well  done,  my  men  !  " 
the  captain  cried.  "All  the  world 
will  be  speaking  of  your  pluck  by 
this  time  to-morrow.  And  there's 
a  chance  for  us  all  yet.  We're 
making  light  enough  to  be  seen 
ten  miles  off !  There'll  be  some- 
thing come  to  the  rescue  presently. 
But  off  with  the  women  ! " 

The  boats  were  lowered  by  this 
time — only  three,  alas  !  and  one  of 
these  a  mere  dingy.  The  sea  was 
rough  enough  to  make  even  the 
burning  ship  seem  safer  than  those 
little  tossing  atoms  of  wood  beside 
it,  and  the  women  held  back.  The 
companion  -  ladder  had  been  let 
down,  but  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
a  boat  alongside  it,  and  a  horrible 
gulf  of  shining  black  water  con- 
tinually yawned  between.  In  the 
little  pause  that  ensued,  Gertrude 
looked  round  for  young  Redmond. 
He  was  at  the  other  side  of  the 
deck,  trying  to  cut  a  life-belt  loose 
that  was  fastened  by  wire  to  the 
bulwark,  as  if,  when  it  was  made 
fast,  the  end  and  object  of  its 
existence  was  accomplished;  and 
as  he  pulled  and  tugged  at  it  he 
cheered  himself  in  an  absent  way 
by  whistling  a  plaintive  tune. 
When  at  last  he  had  succeeded 
in  disengaging  it,  Gertrude  was  a 
little  curious  to  know  what  he 
would  do  with  it — wear  it  him- 
self, she  supposed ;  but  somewhat 
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to  her  surprise,  he 


brought 


it  to 


her  in  his  leisurely  way,  remark- 
ing, "  Mamma  looks  quite  nice  in 
hers,  doesn't  she  1 "  and  he  nodded 
his  head  over  his  shoulder  towards 
the  little  gentlewoman,  who  stood 
clinging  to  the  bulwark  to  steady 
herself.  Her  face  was  very  pale, 
but  she  was  quite  calm,  and  a 
little  smile  of  motherly  pride  and 
affection  hovered  about  her  lips  as 


she  watched  her  son,  from  whom 
she  never  moved  her  eyes.  "  Chir- 
rupy  old  girl,  ain't  she  *? "  that 
youth  went  on.  "  Now  you  may 
guess  which  side  of  the  family  I 
take  after.  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  fix  her  up  first  with  a  life-belt. 
Duty  first,  pleasure  afterwards. 
Eh?  This  is  for  you,"  and  he 
fastened  the  belt  round  Gertrude 
carefully.  But  now  the  moment 
had  come  for  a  move  to  be  made, 
and  the  women  still  hung  back 
from  the  boats.  Gertrude  handed 
Mrs  Redmond  the  little  lame  child. 
"  Go  first,"  she  said,  "  to  encourage 
them." 

"  She's  right,  mamma,"  her  son 
exclaimed.  "  Somebody  must  go 
first." 

"  But  you,  my  son  1 " 

"  O  mother  !  you  would  not  take 
me  away  when  I'm  so  useful  1 " 

A  painful  spasm  contracted  her 
placid  face  for  a  moment ;  but  in 
that  moment  she  had  made  the 
sacrifice,  and  like  a  true  gentle- 
woman she  made  it  cheerfully. 
"  God  be  with  you  and  bless  you, 
my  only  child,"  she  said,  reaching 
up  to  kiss  him. 

The  laughing  blue  eyes  grew 
deep  and  tender  for  an  instant. 
"  Into  His  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit,"  the  young  man  answered 
with  a  reverent  gesture,  and  so 
they  parted. 

All  the  men  who  were  not  en- 
gaged in  getting  the  women  into 
the  boats  were  still  hard  at  work 
battling  with  the  fire — not  that 
there  was  any  hope  of  subduing  it, 
or  even  of  checking  it  perceptibly 
now  ;  but  the  captain  saw  the  wis- 
dom of  keeping  them  to  it  till  the 
last,  in  order  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  their  own  position.  The 
men  were  hidden  entirely  from 
the  women,  who  were  now  all  hud- 
dled about  the  gangway,  by  dense 
volumes  of  smoke,  which  would 
lift  at  intervals  and  clear,  allowing 
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them  to  appear  again,  looking  like 
demons,  with  the  red  glare  of  the 
fire  behind  them.  The  captain 
had  stood  on  the  bridge  so  far, 
directing  them,  but  now  the  blind- 
ing scorching  smoke  drove  him 
from  thence ;  and  his  presence 
would  have  been  required  on  the 
deck  at  any  rate,  for  ominous  looks 
were  being  cast  at  the  boats,  and 
the  natural  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation was  evidently  threatening 
to  get  the  better  of  the  discipline 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  admi- 
rably maintained.  Oaths  were 
being  freely  bandied  about,  shouts 
and  howls  would  be  heard  above 
the  fire  at  times,  making  it  seem 
as  if  all  pandemonium  were  let 
loose  on  deck  ;  but  insubordination 
was  met  at  once  by  the  rough-and- 
ready  condign  punishment  of  a 
knock-down  blow,  and  the  captain 
had  levelled  his  revolver  at  a  fel- 
low who  had  made  a  move  for  the 
gangway.  But  every  moment  it 
became  apparent  that  a  fight  for 
the  boats  was  imminent,  and  now 
the  word  was  quietly  passed  from 
one  to  the  other :  "  Gentlemen, 
close  up  round  the  gangway,"  and 
it  was  understood  at  once  that  the 
object  was  to  defend  it.  There 
was  a  confused  movement  among 
the  men.  All  were  in  rags  alike, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ship's 
officers,  who  had  not  turned  in  at 
all,  and  some  few  passengers,  who 
had  not  undressed,  and  these  were 
begrimed  with  smoke  and  drenched 
with  water  till  they  looked  as  bad 
as  the  mob  of  tatterdemalions  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  No 
eye  could  have  told  a  gentleman 
from  a  navvy  when  the  order  was 
given  ;  but  during  the  few  seconds 
of  confusion  which  followed,  a 
separation  of  classes  as  distinct  as 
first  and  third  took  place,  and  the 
gentlemen  in  tatters,  with  some 
few  who  would  not  have  been  rec- 
ognised as  gentlemen  elsewhere, 


but  who  now  proved  their  right  to 
the  appellation  by  being  there,  had 
formed  a  semicircle,  within  which 
was  the  group  of  frightened  wo- 
men, round  the  gangway,  and 
turned  a  bold  front  to  the  men 
who  had  worked  with  them  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  so  gallantly,  suf- 
fering the  torture  of  scorching  fire, 
and  scalding  steam,  and  blinding 
suffocating  smoke,  and  the  risk  of 
a  horrid  death  for  more  than  an 
hour,  but  were  now,  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  poor  weak  human 
nature,  suddenly  transformed  into 
ferocious  savages,  expressing  with 
threatening  gestures  their  determi- 
nation to  save  themselves,  no  mat- 
ter who  might  perish.  And  so  far 
as  many  of  them  were  concerned, 
a  very  few  minutes  decided  it. 
But  all  that  Gertrude  knew  of  it 
was,  that  on  a  sudden  there  arose 
a  great  uproar,  unlike  anything 
that  had  preceded  it,  then  men 
hurled  each  other  to  the  deck,  fall- 
ing with  great  thuds,  and  lying 
there  while  others  trampled  over 
them,  and  pressed  each  other  back- 
wards into  the  fire  also,  and 
swarmed  up  the  rigging,  and 
dropped  from  thence  again,  falling 
into  the  black  and  shining  water 
like  wingless  insects,  seen  for  a 
moment  by  the  light  of  the  burn- 
ing ship,  and  then  gone  beyond  its 
radius,  gone  to  eternity  many  of 
them,  sacrificed,  with  help  at  hand, 
to  the  blind  fury  of  that  senseless 
panic.  A  shot  or  two  was  fired, 
the  order  was  given  for  the  boats 
to  shove  off,  and  then  all  at  once 
there  seemed  to  be  a  great  silence, 
accentuated,  as  it  were,  by  the  roar 
of  the  fire  and  the  crackle  of  the 
spars  as  it  devoured  them. 

"You'd  better  step  into  the 
water  now,"  young  Redmond  sug- 
gested to  Gertrude  politely,  at 
the  same  time  handing  her  to  the 
gangway.  But  she  hung  back 
with  unconquerable  aversion.  The 
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dark  water  appalled  her.  "Oh,  I 
see,"  he  went  on.  "You  don't 
like  to  leave  the  ship  until  they 
collect  the  tickets — like  to  do 
everything  in  order,  eh  ?  Well, 
there's  the  captain,  trying  to  de- 
prive that  Sister  of  Charity  of 
her  martyrdom.  Go  and  take 
leave  of  him,  and  thank  him  for  a 
pleasant  passage.  By  Jove  ! "  in 
another  tone — "  if  you  don't  leave 
the  ship,  she'll  leave  you. 

The  vessel  had  given  an  unac- 
countable lurch.  Gertrude  looked 
round  in  a  frightened  way.  The 
two  Sisters  of  Charity  were  still 
kneeling  on  the  deck,  side  by 
side,  in  rapt  devotion.  Every  per- 
suasion had  failed  to  move  them. 
They  had  determined  to  be  mar- 
tyrs, and  were  enjoying  the  posi- 
tion thoroughly  in  their  own  way. 
The  captain  left  them  now  and 
came  to  Gertrude.  She  had  re- 
fused to  take  her  place  in  the 
boats  while  she  had  a  chance, 
making  way  for  more  terrified 
women,  and  staying  till  the  last 
to  encourage  the  timid ;  and  now 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
take  to  the  water  or  go  down  with 
the  ship. 

"  Come ! "  the  captain  and 
young  Redmond  both  exclaimed 
in  a  breath,  each  taking  a  hand. 
They  stood  in  the  breach  between 
the  bulwarks  for  a  moment.  "A 
long  jump  now,"  said  the  captain, 
"and  we're  clear  of  the  ship. 
One,  two,  three" — and  at  the 
word  they  jumped,  still  holding 
each  others'  hands.  The  captain 
let  go  as  they  touched  the  water, 
which  splashed  cold  round  Ger- 
trude, with  a  painful  shock  that 


made  her  gasp ;  but  she  clung 
convulsively  to  young  Redmond, 
and  did  not  go  under  because  of 
the  life -belt.  They  must  have 
dropped  into  a  strong  current, 
for  they  were  immediately  swept 
astern  of  the  blazing  ship,  which 
loomed  for  an  instant  above  them, 
and  then  fell  back,  as  it  were,  into 
the  night,  which  it  lit  like  a 
beacon. 

"  You  are  pulling  me  under  !  " 
Gertrude  exclaimed.  Young  Red- 
mond had  been  clutching  her  by 
the  arm. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  gasped 
politely,  at  the  same  time  loosen- 
ing his  hold. 

Gertrude  could  see  his  face  at  the 
moment.  The  laughing  blue  eyes, 
the  bright  frank  smile,  the  careless 
air,  every  characteristic  of  the 
brave  and  happy  boy,  appeared  to 
her  in  that  instant,  ennobled,  how- 
ever, by  something  beyond  all  that 
—and  then  he  was  a  yard  away 
— and  then  she  saw  that  he  was 
sinking  and  could  not  swim.  With 
a  cry  she  made  a  violent  effort  to 
reach  him,  but  the  life-belt  kept 
her  floating  on  the  top  of  the 
water  like  a  cork,  and,  struggle  as 
she  would,  she  made  no  way.  She 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves  like  any  cork ;  the 
water  filled  her  ears  and  eyes 
and  nose  and  mouth.  Deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  she  was  conscious  of 
turning  over  and  over,  and  then 
in  an  agony  of  terror  she  seemed 
to  shoot  down  into  a  black  inter- 
minable gulf,  out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind,  a  horrid  helpless  suffocating 
rush,  at  the  end  of  which  she 
ceased  to  be. 
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CYCLONE    OF    APEIL    29    IN    MAURITIUS. 


ON  the  28th  April  1892,  Mau- 
ritius, the  old  lie  de  France,  still 
vied  with  the  island  of  Ceylon  for 
pride  of  place  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  the  most  fertile  colony  of 
the  British  Crown  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  Its  cane  crop  had 
weathered  the  summer  gales,  which 
on  February  12,  and  again  a  fort- 
night after,  had  assumed  very 
sinister  aspects  ;  and  planters,  who 
for  some  years  past  had  valiantly 
fought  against  low  prices  and 
beetroot  competition,  were  silently 
revelling  in  the  prospect  that  the 
hurricane  season  being  over,  the 
year  1892  was  likely  to  mark  a 
new  era  of  prosperity.  The  gar- 
den of  Pamplemousses,  which 
Mauritians  were  wont  to  consider, 
and  with  justice,  the  third  botan- 
ical garden  in  the  world,  was  re- 
splendent with  tropical  vegetation; 
while  that  of  Re"duit,  which  had 
been  nursed  with  love  and  pride 
by  every  successive  Governor  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  was 
looking  its  best  in  its  luxuriant 
display  of  palms  and  flowers  and 
gorgeously  coloured  foliage. 

At  8  P.M.  on  the  29th,  all  this 
was  no  more ;  the  island  had  lost 
its  beauty,  the  cane  its  promise, 
the  planter  his  hopes,  and  the 
gardens  their  charms.  A  short 
twenty-four  hours  had  sufficed  to 
perpetrate  this  end,  and  fortunate 
had  it  been  could  the  mischief 
have  stopped  there,  for  the  soil's 
fertility  cannot  be  affected  by  a 
storm,  and  the  soil  of  Mauritius 
is  pre-eminently  fertile  and  re- 
cuperative:  but  1100  people  had 
been  killed,  2000  had  been  wound- 
ed; one-third  of  the  capital  had 
been  levelled  to  the  ground ; 
thirty  out  of  fifty  churches  and 
chapels  had  been  demolished  or 


rendered  useless ;  sugar-mills  had 
been  wrecked,  crushing  mercilessly 
men,  women,  and  children  who 
had  sought  refuge  under  their 
solid  walls ;  every  Indian  hut  had 
been  blown  away,  whole  villages 
swept  from  the  place  where  they 
stood,  and  some  50,000  homeless 
people  were  left  to  seek  for  shelter 
and  food,  which  a  few  hours  before 
they  were  quietly  enjoying,  through 
their  own  exertions  and  labour. 

Nothing  could  withstand  in 
places  the  terrible  force  of  the 
wind  on  that  fatal  day  of  the  29th 
of  April.  It  will  be  for  scientific 
men  to  explain  how  trees  firmly 
planted  more  than  a  century  back, 
and  of  8  and  12  feet  diameter, 
were  felled  to  the  ground ;  how 
the  iron-like  teakwood  branches 
were  snapped  and  cut  and  broken 
as  mere  brushwood ;  how  girdles 
of  iron  18  inches  thick  were  in- 
dented and  twisted  so  as  to  be- 
come useless,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  great  pulley-ladders  of  a  sea- 
dredger  ;  how,  in  fine,  a  column  of 
stones,  each  weighing  more  than 
a  ton  and  fast  riveted  with  iron 
girders  and  with  cement,  was 
thrown  down  like  a  pack  of  cards  : 
and  it  will  be  for  meteorologists  to 
explain  how  an  island  of  33  miles 
by  31  in  extent,  through  which 
the  centre  of  a  cyclone  is  passing, 
can  escape  at  all  from  a  wind  so 
violent  as  the  above  denotes. 

In  the  tables  of  observations, 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  set 
down  at  121  miles  at  its  maxi- 
mum, which  corresponds  to  a 
pressure  of  67  Ib.  to  the  square 
foot.  It  does  seem  as  if  this 
pressure,  moved  at  double  the  rate 
of  an  express  train,  must  ren- 
der house-habitation  useless  as  a 
place  of  refuge  in  a  storm ;  yet  in 
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my  inspection  of  the  island  I  have 
seen  a  house  destroyed,  the  walls 
surrounding  its  yard  crushed  to 
atoms,  and  a  pigeon-house  on  four 
miserable  posters  saved  !  Why  ? 
Everything  was  unexpected,  sing- 
ular, and  unprecedented,  in  this 
calamitous  stroke  dealt  by  nature 
with  a  viciousness  that  savoured 
of  a  woman's  vengeance.  The 
barometer  fell  to  the  lowest  read- 
ing on  record— viz.,  27.961  inches 
at  2.30  P.M.  ;  while  it  had  stood  at 
29.660  at  6  A.M.  on  the  morning 
of  the  storm,  and  got  back  to 
29.719  at  9  P.M.  after  its  passage; 
and  the  record  dates  since  the 
year  1759. 

The  wind  blew  at  N.E.  by  E.  at 
the  rate  of  22  miles  at  6  A.M. — 
viz.,  in  a  direction  which  has  ever 
indicated  that  the  disturbance, 
when  there  is  one — and  there  are 
many  in  each  year — has  passed  to 
the  southward  of  the  island.  At 
noon  it  was  N.E.  by  J  E.  at  a  rate 
which  had  increased  to  68  miles 
an  hour,  which  showed  that  the 
storm  was  on  us,  but  its  centre 
likely  to  avoid  the  island ;  and  at 
one,  being  still  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  wind  flew  at  the  rate  of 
6  miles,  indicating  hurricane  fury, 
t  2  P.M.,  the  barometer  still  fall- 
ing, the  wind  lulled  to  56  miles  an 
hour  at  the  Observatory,  where 
e  centre  did  not  pass,  and  to  two 
iles  in  the  centre,  a  mere  whisper 
impending  danger.  Those  who 
ised  the  fact  were  able  to  save 
emselves.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
red  that  the  majority  did  not, 
d  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
eaths  which  have  been  recorded, 
d  the  ruin  that  was  produced,  is 
ue  to  this  fact ;  for  all  of  a  sud- 
n,  at  4  P.M.,  with  a  violence  ap- 
iable  even  to  ears  accustomed 
the  roar  of  the  first  part  of  the 
rm,  the  wind  blew  at  a  rate 
121  miles  an  hour,  and  carried 
1  before  it. 


Noble  trees  that  had  stood  the 
first  blast  went  down,  and  in  a 
short  two  hours  upwards  of 
200,000  trees  had  been  over- 
thrown, and  all  the  rest  bereft 
of  their  bark,  their  leaves,  and 
their  branches,  throughout  the 
island.  Such  velocity  had  been 
unknown.  The  storm  had  come 
from  the  N.E.,  and  there  are  only 
two  instances  of  a  cyclone  having 
approached  the  island  from  that 
quarter  :  in  January  1863,  and  in 
January  1868,  when  little  damage 
was  done. 

Gales  in  Mauritius  have  been 
known  in  May  and  even  in  June, 
notably  in  1785,  when  the  storm 
lasted  twenty  hours,  but  no  hurri- 
cane ;  and  though  there  have  been 
three  hurricanes  in  April  since 
1773,  none  were  later  than  the 
10th  of  that  month,  so  that  even 
as  to  date  the  hurricane  of  1892 
was  exceptional,  and  will  probably 
on  these  accounts  modify  many 
accepted  principles  of  the  students 
of  the  laws  of  storms,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  new  interest  in  the  spots 
on  the  sun's  disc  can  explain,  by 
their  number  and  their  degree  of 
magnitude,  the  exceptional  varia- 
tions in  the  air  -  currents  which 
revolve  about  the  earth  in  its 
whirlwind  course  around  the  sun. 

From  the  above  enough  is 
gathered  to  understand  that  the 
disturbance  of  1892  was  probably 
exceptional,  and  therefore  that  it 
was  excusable  on  the  part  of  the 
meteorologists  of  the  island  to 
telegraph  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th,  in  reply  to  an  anxious  query 
of  mine  own,  that  the  wind  having 
reached  N.E.  by  E.,  and  the  bar- 
ometer being  higher  than  at  the 
same  hour  on  the  27th,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  apprehended. 

Notwithstanding  this  consoling 
message  it  brought  no  comfort,  and 
the  sense  of  impending  evil  kept 
gnawing  at  my  heart,  knowing 
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and  appreciating  the  dangers  of 
even  a  full  gale  at  a  time  when 
the  cane  crop  could  but  severely 
suffer  from  a  violent  shaking. 

At  8  A.M.  on  the  29th  of  April 
another  anxious  telegram  brought 
no  response,  and  surmising  that 
communications  between  Le  Re- 
duit  and  the  town  and  thence  to 
the  Observatory  had  been  inter- 
rupted, though  not  yet  anticipat- 
ing what  was  to  come,  it  became 
necessary  to  give  up  all  intention 
of  going  to  Port  Louis  in  order  to 
secure  this  old  residence  of  the 
Governors  of  Mauritius,  which  an 
English  governor  once  called  a 
barn  between  two  ditches,  in  total 
disrespect  of  its  natural  beauties. 

But  as  these  had  to  fight  nature 
as  best  they  could,  the  barn  with 
its  240  doors,  windows,  and  shut- 
ters had  to  be  preserved,  and  the 
work  of  closing  ports  to  the  N. 
and  E.  commenced  at  8.30  A.M. 

Towards  10  A.M.  broken  branches 
were  flying  in  the  air  like  dust,  and 
the  merciless  blasts,  whenever  they 
came,  like  guns  well  pointed  at  the 
target  they  were  to  hit,  remorse- 
lessly levelled  the  tallest  and  proud- 
est trees. 

At  eleven  the  summer  benches, 
which  on  the  verandahs  around 
the  house  had  been  rapidly  secured 
against  any  ordinary  storm,  became 
the  toys  of  furious  gusts,  and  were 
lifted  in  the  air  and  dashed  to 
pieces  some  sixteen  yards  away 
over  a  hedge  of  rose-trees  on  the 
gravel  path  beyond. 

Till  then,  between  the  gusts 
there  had  ever  been  those  silent 
moments,  more  terrible  than  the 
gusts  themselves,  which  charac- 
terise a  cyclonic  storm,  as  if  the 
wind  gathered  its  strength  in 
earnest  to  strike  each  blow  more 
deadly  than  the  last ;  but  at  noon 
the  intervals  of  quiet  were  filled 
in  by  a  roar  and  a  seething  noise, 
such  as  the  sea  alone  produces 


when  lashed  to  fury,  and  an 
ominous  thud,  but  of  scarcely  per- 
ceptible sound,  announced  that  a 
portion  of  the  roof  had  been  car- 
ried away.  All  efforts  then  were 
directed  inside,  and  the  lights  were 
lighted,  while  the  remaining  hurri- 
cane shutters  were  being  closed  to 
the  south  and  the  west.  The 
clanking  of  doors  that  would  not 
close  or  were  burst  open;  the 
hissing  of  the  tempest  through 
every  chink  ;  the  cracking  of  glass 
panes  and  crashing  of  glass  upon 
the  floor,  and  the  sea  of  waters 
that  flooded  the  rooms  beneath 
the  roof-shorn  wing  of  the  house  ; 
the  still  falling,  falling  barometer, 
and  the  booming  of  the  blast 
against  the  building,  as  if  enraged 
at  its  withstanding  the  pressure 
at  all, — constitute  a  recollection 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  two 
occupants  of  Le  E/eduit  and  their 
three  servants  on  that  day. 

Suddenly  the  roar  ceased,  the 
hissing  sank  to  a  whisper,  a  calm 
succeeded  the  storm,  and  a  haze 
like  a  November  fog  filled  the  air. 
Cautiously  a  door  was  opened ; 
we  issued  with  difficulty  into  the 
open,  looked  round,  and  one  ex- 
claimed, "  This  is  the  centre  !  "  and 
the  other,  "  Mind  what  follows  ! " 

At  four,  as  the  last  hurricane- 
shutter  was  with  difficulty  nailed 
and  secured,  a  boom  like  that  of  a 
ball  from  a  100-ton  gun  resounded, 
and  we  knew  that  the  battle  raged 
anew  though  the  centre  had  passed. 
Should  we  pass  with  it?  Could 
the  house  resist  this  tremendous 
force  ?  What  should  our  next  step 
be  1  Already  two- thirds  of  the  big 
barn  was  hors  de  combat,  and  our 
only  refuge  was  the  ballroom, 
which  was  still  intact.  For  an 
hour  the  noise  was  stupendous, 
deafening,  sickening ;  but  the  glass 


was     going    up, 


and     our     lives 


were   still  what  they  are  worth. 
Would  it  be  the  same  elsewhere 
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in  the  island  1  The  course  of  the 
hurricane  must  have  saved  some 
parts  of  it,  probably  Port  Louis, 
which  lay  some  1000  feet  below, 
behind  the  signal  -  mountain  and 
the  "Pouce,"  which  hide  it  from 
this  elevation.  Let  us  hope. 
Presently  the  great  guns  in  the 
horrible  fight  ceased  their  roar, 
and  we  were  proof  against  the 
arms  of  smaller  calibre.  They, 
too,  were  silenced  soon,  and  at 
8  P.M.,  done  mentally  and  phys- 
ically, we  sat  down  for  the  first 
time  that  day  "by  Babylon's 
waters,"  to  weep  or  to  sleep,  but 
to  wake  at  daybreak  with  expec- 
tations of  the  worst. 

Never  did  a  more  glorious  day 
shine  upon  Mauritius  than  on  the 
morrow  of  the  29th  of  April.  It 
was  awe-striking ;  it  was  magnifi- 
cent ;  it  was  horrible.  Winter, 
cold  snowy  winter,  from  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  had  come  upon  the 
tropics,  upon  this  emerald  sunny 
isle.  Forests  had  been  fighting,  and 
were  white  with  peeled-off  bark; 
stumps  of  trees,  mere  broomsticks, 
were  everywhere  lording  over 
fallen  giants;  the  alleys,  avenues, 
and  roads  littered  with  rubbish  and 
broken  branches ;  gaping  wounds 
in  the  house  where  a  rivet  had 
proved  untrue  and  allowed  the 
onslaught  of  the  wind  upon  the 
roof.  With  difficulty  could  way 
be  made  to  the  camps,  and  servants' 

louses,  and  stables.     Everywhere 
roofs  had  been  similarly  lifted 
lily,  tiles  and  all,  and  deposited 
Is    away  upon    the  prongs    of 

'hat  had  been  trees  once. 
No  means  of  riding  or  driving, 

ret  to  town  one  must.  Was  the 
>wn  safe  ?  Three  hours  of  journey 
lere  on  foot  the  greater  part  of  the 

ray  revealed  everywhere  the  same 
>rrible  spectacle  of  devastation ; 

)ut  it  increased  in  horror  as  it  was 

>roceeded  with,  with  an  inward 
sver-haste  to  know  the  worst  and 


be  about  doing  after  the  forced 
inaction  of  black  Friday  last.  The 
cane-fields  that  on  the  Thursday 
had  looked  so  fine,  so  promising  of 
wealth,  and  so  consoling,  lay  flat 
upon  the  soil  where  they  had  not 
been  broken  in  two,  and  their 
gone  leaves  revealed  how  full  of 
sugar  were  the  sticks.  Would  it 
be  lost  for  the  time  of  cutting1? 
The  canes  looked  like  so  many 
bodies  shorn  of  their  clothing  and 
lying  dead  in  life. 

Presently  Rose  Hill  came  in 
view ;  houses  down,  crushed, 
fallen,  ruined.  Were  there  human 
beings  beneath  1  Yes  ;  a  report 
came  that  at  the  mill  of  Bassin  a 
hundred  people  were  buried  under 
its  wrecked  remains.  Impossi- 
ble !  Onwards  to  town.  Railway 
gauges  obstructed  by  fallen  car- 
riages; general  manager  working 
like  a  navvy  to  hurry  the  clearance 
of  the  line.  When  would  it  be 
cleared  ?  Impossible  to  tell ;  it 
was  being  scoured  by  an  engine, 
but  the  line  was  littered  with 
fallen  trees  and  telegraph  posts : 
he  could  not  say.  Again  on : 
right  and  left  wide  gaping  houses ; 
roofs  sunk  through  the  floor,  de- 
stroying at  one  fell  swoop  fur- 
niture, clothing,  the  resources  of 
a  whole  family,  if  not  the  family 
itself ;  tenements  shorn  of  a  whole 
side ;  verandahs  on  the  roofs,  and 
roofs  in  neighbouring  gardens ;  not 
a  single  Indian  hut  to  be  seen — all 
blown  away — but  an  Indian  woman 
at  work  seeking  out  a  piece  of  linen 
out  of  the  soaked  rubbish  and 
drying  it  in  the  cold  sun,  for  the 
little  mites  by  her  side  in  the  open 
field.  Is  this  the  case  throughout  1 
What  about  the  food,  and  the 
shops,  and  the  rice-magazines  ! 

Farther  onwards :  a  church  down, 
literally  smashed  to  matchwood ; 
benches  crushed  and  altar  gone, 
only  a  plaster  statue  stands  up  in 
the  ruins ;  no  one  about.  Is  every- 
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body  dead  1  At  last !  the  out- 
skirts of  Port  Louis :  nothing 
much  in  the  outlying  western 
suburb;  but  the  noise  increases. 
What  is  it?  It  sounds  like  a 
demoniac  medley  of  wrangling, 
and  moaning,  and  screaming,  but  it 
is  pleasant  in  its  dolefulness  ;  it  is 
human ;  it  is  a  group  of  people 
imploring  an  Indian  policeman  to 
hurry  and  save  a  whole  family  of 
ten  who  are  under  a  crumbled 
house.  He  hurries  at  a  word,  and 
as  the  western  part  of  the  town  is 
reached,  the  town  of  the  dead  is 
reached ;  long  convoys  of  litters 
wherein  mangled  bodies,  the  dying, 
the  living  who  are  wounded,  and 
orphans  who  were  not  orphans 
yesterday,  are  being  carried  to  the 
hospital.  But  the  Civil  Hospital 
cannot  contain  them  all  ?  No,  but 
the  Protestant  Cathedral  of  St 
James  has  been  converted  into  a 
hospital  since  last  night,  and  there 
too  they  are  being  conveyed. 
What  has  happened  ?  Wind,  flood, 
and  fire;  four  hundred  dead,  as 
many  wounded,  more  under  the 
ruins.  How  fire?  It  broke  out 
during  the  last  hour  of  the  storm, 
and  slowly  made  its  way  through 
the  whole  of  a  quarter,  burning 
and  destroying  property  and  life : 
women  burnt  beside  a  dead  corpse 
of  relative  they  would  not  leave, 
preferring  to  be  charred  than 
desert  their  own  ;  others  stunned, 
paralysed  by  fear,  and  riveted  to 
their  burning  homes.  Still  onward, 
to  the  Municipality,  a  refuge  for 
hundreds  of  wounded,  houseless, 
dazed,  and  horror-stricken  people, 
whom  a  legion  of  doctors,  attend- 
ants, and  charitable  souls  are 
powerless  to  succour  in  the  measure 
of  their  wants.  Farther  to  the 
great  thoroughfares  ;  but  where  are 
they?  Whole  houses  litter  the 
roads,  houses  bodily  removed  and 
deposited  with  one  loud  crash  on 
to  the  streets,  in  front  and  over 


which  are  now  travelling  the 
little  army  of  gallant  soldiers  in 
fatigue-party  detachments,  bring- 
ing to  their  distressing  task  of  re- 
covering bodies  all  the  gentleness 
of  woman  with  the  rough  energy 
of  men  of  will  and  purpose. 

The  air  is  foul  with  human  de- 
composition. The  streets  resound 
with  moans  and  half-whispered 
tones.  A  black  pall  hangs  over 
the  city.  Government  House  has 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  storm,  but 
is  invaded  by  a  crowd  of  inquirers. 
How  are  the  bodies  to  be  buried  ? 
How  are  the  people  to  be  fed? 
How  are  we  to  escape  famine  or 
pestilence,  or  both?  Almost  all 
in  authority  are  away.  How  so  ? 
Unable  to  go  to  their  homes  on 
the  previous  night,  they  slept  as 
best  they  could  in  the  train,  which 
was  to  start  at  1  P.M.  on  Friday,  and 
could  only  be  despatched  at  7  A.M. 
this  morning  on  a  portion  of  its 
course.  Nearly  600  people  were 
at  the  station  during  the  storm, 
the  most  noted  and  important 
persons  of  the  colony,  planters 
merchants,  men  of  business, 
clamouring  to  get  away,  anxious 
about  their  people  and  their  posses- 
sions, and  preserved  from  death  by 
the  iron  will  of  the  manager  of 
railways.  Onward  again  to  the 
principal  hospital.  It  is  crowded, 
besieged,  and  presents  a  ghastly 
sight  of  old  and  young,  men  and 
women  and  children,  the  victims  of 
a  relentless  storm  that  drove  into 
their  sides  and  bodies  the  very 
walls  and  stones  and  rafters  on 
which  they  relied  for  protection ; 
it  is  a  charnel-house,  where  ad- 
mittance is  asked  in  order  to  die, 
and  where  human  charity,  greater 
even  than  the  disaster,  is  almost 
powerless  in  its  efforts  to  save 
life. 

Farther,  and  the  docks  have 
turned  into  ambulances  and  shel- 
tering houses,  where  further  marks 
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of  devotion,  heroism,  and  suffering 
come  to  the  fore. 

How  is  this  gigantic  misery  to 
be  ever  relieved  1  How  can  so 
much  harm  have  come  in  such 
short  few  hours?  It  is  heart- 
rending, desperate. 

In  the  harbour  tall  ships  right 
and  left  silently  ask  pity  and 
help  in  their  stranded  condition. 
Others  have  been  jammed  together 
in  a  frightful  fraternal  embrace 
which  has  pierced  their  sides. 
Even  the  ponderous  ladders  of  the 
sea-dredger  have  been  twisted  and 
curved  as  if  their  weight  of  iron 
was  of  no  account  to  the  destroying 
wind. 

Is  nothing  saved1?  The  streets 
near  the  harbour  are  littered  with 
clumsy,  heavy  lighters  full  of  dam- 
aged rice,  which  the  sea  would  not 
swallow,  but  carried  into  the  town 
upon  the  rising  surf.  The  Arab 
quarter  seems  safe.  It  is  the 
granary  of  the  island,  and  one 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  famine, 
which  must  have  followed  upon  its 
destruction.  It  is  safe,  and  hope 
rises  as  the  Mussulman  merchants, 
grateful  to  Allah  in  this  hour  of 
distress,  assure  their  Christian 
brother  man  that  the  price  of  rice 
ill  not  be  raised. 
Back  to  the  western  portion  of 
ie  town,  on  to  the  Royal  College. 
Sundered,  crushed,  ruined ;  no 
ie  dead,  and  yet  how  near  his 
id  was  its  sole  occupant  at  the 
:ime  of 'its  collapse  !  Walls  sway- 
ing to  and  fro,  columns  jerking 
it  of  their  foundations :  mad 
rith  fear  and  powerless,  the  wind 
lat  blew  the  building  down 
labled  him  to  save  himself 
irough  the  very  opening  it  had 
immed.  On  again  to  the  con- 
rent  of  Bon  Secours,  a  mass  of 


rubbish,  where  heroic  deeds  were 
done  last  night.  Children  and 
nuns  and  old  invalids  were  the 
buried  inmates.  The  storm  spared 
neither;  but  at  the  call  for  help 
the  young  scions  of  old  Mauritian 
stock,  who  with  their  elders  were 
waiting  at  that  railway  station 
for  the  signal  to  leave  the  town, 
rushed  to  the  spot  and  worked  all 
night  to  rescue  the  dead ;  but  they 
could  not  give  life  to  the  eleven 
children  and  the  one  poor  nun  who 
were  killed,  pulverised  under  the 
heap  of  stones. 

Enough  for  the  day.  If  thus 
in  town,  what  will  it  be  in  the  dis- 
tricts 1  They  must  be  visited,  for 
when  the  heart  is  full  of  sorrow 
even  the  realisation  of  the  worst 
dispels  the  apprehension  of  a 
greater  evil,  and  the  means  must 
be  at  once  devised  how  to  help  this 
generous  and  kindly  people  in  their 
great  hour  of  distress. 

The  dead  must  be  decently 
buried,  the  wounded  properly 
attended  ;  the  people  must  be  fed, 
clothed,  housed,  and  Government 
must  not  stint  its  help  at  this  time, 
for  this  is  an  industrious  people 
and  a  trustful  one ;  the  possessors 
of  a  soil  so  rich,  so  recuperative, 
that  nature  will  return  to  it  with 
interest  what  it  has  taken,  and  at 
no  distant  time ;  a  people  indeed 
who  have  weathered  many  storms 
and  many  reverses,  and  who  may 
still  live  to  find  that  He  who  ruled 
this  frightful  visitation  will  turn  it 
in  all  likelihood  into  a  merciful 
dispensation. 

Till  then  help  is  necessary  :  they 
must  be  helped,  and  they  shall. 

HUBERT  E.  H.  JERNINGHAM, 

C.M.G.,  Lieut.  -Governor  of  Mau- 
ritius and  its  Dependencies. 
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THE    REMEDY    FOR    LANCASHIRE. 


A    BURMA-CHINA   RAILWAY. 


THE  awakening  of  Lancashire 
to  a  perception  of  the  danger 
which  threatens  her  greatest  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  the  indomitable 
courage  with  which  she  is  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  her  position, 
could  not  have  been  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  two  remark- 
able articles  by  Mr  Abram  and 
Mr  Fielden,  which  have  appeared 
in  the  latest  issues  of  '  Maga.' 
Both  writers,  while  showing  that 
Lancashire  is  proudly  prepared  to 
face  competition,  even  when  its 
rivals  are  aided  by  protective 
tariffs,  agree  that,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  countries  and  in  the 
opening  up  of  new  markets,  lies 
the  best  prospect  of  a  future  for 
her  textile  manufactures.  In  the 
following  article  it  will  be  my  aim 
to  indicate  how  this  prospect  can 
be  most  readily  realised,  and  to 
point  out  a  field  where  desponding 
manufacturers  will  find  markets 
which  it  will  be  beyond  even  their 
utmost  powers  to  overstock. 

.  The  necessity  of  developing  the 
great  markets  of  the  East  by 
means  of  railways  has  for  many 
years  formed  the  subject  of  my 
addresses  to  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  public  meetings  in  the 
chief  centres  of  manufacture 
throughout  the  country.  I  have 
continuously  urged  that  over-pro- 
duction means  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  deficiency  of  customers, 
and  that  millions  upon  millions  of 
customers  await  our  enterprise  in 
the  vast  markets  of  the  East,  where 
they  are  at  present  prevented  from 
purchasing  our  goods  owing  to  the 
enhancement  of  their  price,  due  to 
the  great  cost  of  caravan-carriage. 
"VVe  have  but  to  cheapen  the  access 


to  these  markets  by  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  to  ensure  us  ample 
customers  for  any  amount  of  cotton 
manufactures  we  may  wish  to  dis- 
pose of.  My  doctrine  was  fully 
borne  out  by  the  Commission  on 
Trade  Depression,  who  in  their 
report  allowed  that  "  over-produc- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  the  course  of  trade  dur- 
ing recent  years  ;  "  that  "  while 
wages  have  risen  profits  have 
fallen ; "  that  a  time  may  come 
"  when  capital  will  lose  all  in- 
ducement to  lend  itself  to  the 
work  of  production  ;  "  that  "  our 
supremacy  is  being  assailed  on  all 
sides ; "  and  that  in  order  to  ad- 
vance "it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
display  greater  activity  in  the 
search  of  new  markets." 

I  am  glad  to  see  from  the  pub- 
lic press  that  the  two  articles 
in  '  Maga '  on  "  The  Position  of 
Lancashire  "  have  awakened  a 
wholesome  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, besides  bringing  our  need  of 
new  markets  home  to  its  readers. 
As  long  as  supply  is  allowed  to  be 
in  excess  of  demand  prices  must 
fall,  and  the  profits  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  and  the  wages 
of  operatives  must  follow  the  down- 
ward course  of  prices  until  manu- 
facture ceases,  or  is  only  carried 
on  by  operatives  earning  a  bare 
subsistence. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  important 
question  of  the  connection  of  Bur- 
ma with  China  by  railway,  which 
seems  to  me  and  to  many  Lan- 
cashire manufacturers,  who  are 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject,  to  be  the  most 
direct  remedy  for  the  stagnation 
in  the  textile  trade  that  at  pres- 
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ent  lies  within  our  reach.  The 
great  empire  of  China,  containing  a 
population  of  between  three  hun- 
dred million  and  four  hundred  mil- 
lion souls,  is  hemmed  in  along  its 
landward  frontier  by  the  possessions 
of  European  Powers,  all  of  whom 
are  eager  to  do  as  large  a  trade  as 
possible  with  the  territory  neigh- 
bouring their  dominions.  Russia 
borders  it  on  the  north  and  north- 
west ;  our  Indian  and  Burmese 
possessions  on  the  south  and  south- 
west; and  the  French  territory 
in  Tonquin  on  the  south-east. 
The  Russian  Government  is  rap- 
idly pushing  forward  its  Siberian 
railway  across  Asia,  skirting  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Mongolia  and 
Manchuria,  and  is  hoping  that 
China  may  be  induced  to  meet  it 
with  railways  at  their  frontier. 
Another  railway  of  Russia,  the 
Trans  -  Caspian,  neighbours  the 
frontier  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  and 
will  doubtless  be  continued  in  that 
direction.  France,  from  Tonquin, 
has  pushed  forward  a  railway  to 
the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Kwangsi,  is  freeing  the 
Red  River  of  rocks  and  other  ob- 
structions, and  has  drawn  out  a 
scheme  of  railways  for  tapping 
the  trade  of  Yunnan  and  the 
Siamese  and  Burmese  Shan  States. 
Only  recently  the  French  have 
surveyed  two  alternate  lines  from 
the  Annamese  seaport  of  Vinh  to 
the  river  Mekong  in  order  to  tap 
the  trade  of  Eastern  Siam. 

On  all  hands  it  is  recognised 
that,  unless  land  communication 
with  China  is  facilitated  and 
cheapened  by  the  construction  of 
railways,  there  can  be  no  satisfac- 
tory extension  of  trade  with  the 
land-locked  regions  of  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Western  China.  In 
all  of  those  regions  goods  have  to 
be  conveyed  by  pack-carriage,  and 
the  cost  of  transit  is  so  great  as 
to  prevent  the  peasantry  from 


finding  a  remunerative  market 
for  surplus  grain  and  other  bulky 
produce  of  small  value.  As  show- 
ing the  great  cost  of  pack-carriage 
in  a  similar  land-locked  country, 
I  may  note  that,  when  in  the 
Siamese  Shan  States  in  1884,  I 
learnt  that  in  ordinary  seasons 
paddy  (unhusked  rice)  sold  at 
Penyow  for  less  than  nine  rupees 
per  ton,  and  that  it  was  conveyed 
by  pack-animals  from  Penyow  to 
Lakon,  a  distance  of  71  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  114  rupees  per  ton. 

Compare  such  cost  of  pack- 
carriage  with  the  cost  of  conveying 
grain  by  rail  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Burma.  The  selling 
export  price  of  paddy  at  the 
Burmese  seaports  of  Maulmain  and 
Rangoon  averages  about  37  rupees 
per  ton,  or  28  rupees  per  ton  more 
than  at  Penyow.  On  the  Rangoon- 
Toungoo  Railway  in  Burmah  a  ton 
of  paddy  is  carried  162  miles  for 
5  rupees :  for  28  rupees  this  ton 
of  paddy  could  be  carried  for  over 
900  miles  by  rail  from  Penyow  at 
the  same  rate  and  cost,  if  a  rail- 
way was  in  existence.  For  114 
rupees  per  ton,  the  cost  of  carriage 
from  Penyow  to  Zimme,  the  grain 
could  be  carried  3693  miles  by 
railway,  or  more  than  fifty-two 
times  as  far  as  it  is  conveyed  for 
that  sum  by  pack-carriage. 

In  land-locked  countries  like 
Eastern  Burma,  the  Burmese  Shan 
States,  Northern  Siam,  and  South- 
ern and  Western  China,  railways 
would  enormously  develop  the 
internal  and  through  commerce  of 
the  country.  By  reducing  the 
present  great  cost  of  transit  they 
would  enable  the  people  to  find 
remunerative  markets  for  their 
surplus  produce,  would  enrich 
them  and  multiply  their  indus- 
tries, and  make  them  extensive 
purchasers  of  our  goods,  which 
would  be'  greatly  cheapened  by 
the  reduced  cost  of  freight.  The 
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present  condition  of  these  countries 
and  the  amount  of  their  present 
trade  can  give  us  no  basis  for 
judging  what  they  would  be  when 
opened  up  and  developed  by  means 
of  railways,  and  with  the  increased 
population  which  railways  would 
bring  and  attract. 

Only  one-sixth  of  the  culturable 
land  in  Lower  Burma,  probably 
not  one-tenth  in  Upper  Burma, 
and  not  one  -  twentieth  in  the 
Burmese  Shan  States  and  Siam,  is 
now  under  cultivation,  owing  to 
the  sparseness  of  the  population 
and  the  evil  state  of  inland  com- 
munication. Compare  this  state 
of  affairs  with  that  reigning  in 
neighbouring  more  populous  re- 
gions. In  the  Chinese  province 
of  Szechuen,  where  the  population 
is  more  dense  than  in  any  part  of 
India,  even  the  steep  hills  are 
terraced  and  cultivated.  In  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Yunnan, 
where  the  population  is  not  one- 
fifth  as  dense  as  in  Szechuen, 
owing  to  the  great  slaughter  that 
happened  during  the  Mohammedan 
rebellion  which  raged  from  1856 
to  1873,  many  of  the  hills  were 
formerly  terraced  for  cultivation. 
Writing  of  a  deep  valley  in  *a 
mountainous  region  in  south-east- 
ern Yunnan,  Mr  Consul  Bourne, 
who  traversed  that  region  in  1886, 
states : — 

"  This  country  is  almost  deserted, 
but  it  certainly  was  not  always  so, 
for  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep 
valley  opposite  the  hamlet,  where  I 
had  gone  to  look  for  a  pheasant,  we 
found  terraced  fields,  well  levelled 
and  banked,  with  stepping  -  stones 
over  the  brook,  the  whole  buried  in 
most  luxuriant  wild  vegetation.  This 
valley,  that  would  in  Szechuen  have 
supported  a  family  for  every  hundred 
yards,  had  been  abandoned  no  doubt 
at  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  There 
must  be  thousands  of  such  valleys  in 
this  province." 

In  a  country  possessing  a  teem- 


ing population,  it  is  not  only  the 
large  plains,  but  every  yard  of  cul- 
turable land  that  is  brought  under 
cultivation.  In  such  a  country — 
owing  to  the  natural  increase  of 
the  inhabitants — a  constant  migra- 
tion of  the  surplus  population  pours 
into  the  neighbouring  less  peopled 
regions.  Thus,  since  the  extinction 
of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion  in 
1873,  a  stream  of  immigrants  has 
been  migrating  from  the  over-pop- 
ulated provinces  of  Szechuen, 
Hupeh,  and  Hunan,  into  the  deso- 
lated country  of  Yunnan  and 
Kueichou.  So  great  is  this  migra- 
tion that  when  the  census  of  Yun- 
nan and  Kueichou  was  taken  in 
1879,  six  years  after  the  rebellion 
was  at  an  end,  Yunnan  contained 
a  population  of  11,721,576,  or  109 
to  the  square  mile  ;  and  Kueichou 
a  population  of  7,669,181,  or  119 
to  the  square  mile ;  whilst  Burma, 
which  only  receives  immigration  by 
dribblets,  has  considerably  less 
than  one-half  of  this  population  to 
the  square  mile.  According  to  the 
census  of  last  year,  Lower  Burma 
contains  only  53  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  and  Upper  Burma 
only  35  to  the  square  mile. 

With  reference  to  Chinese  immi- 
gration over  the  Burmese  border, 
Mr  Consul  Bourne  notes  that — 
"a  man  travelled  with  us  to-day 
who  had  lived  in  the  Shan  States 
outside  Ssumao.  He  said  many 
Chinese  from  Yunnan  and 
Kueichou  had  moved  there  to 
escape  the  troubles  at  the  time  of 
the  rebellion,  and  that  there  were 
also  a  good  many  Szechuenese. 
There  were  many  wide  plains  of 
rich  land.  There  was  no  rent  to 
pay,  and  the  Pai  (Shans)  were 
hospitable  to  strangers." 

The  great  want  of  Burma,  the 
Shan  States,  and  Siam,  is  popula- 
tion. The  frequent  wars  of  the 
last  century  nearly  exterminated 
the  people,  and  large  fertile  tracts 
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formerly  cultivated  were  left  with- 
out an  inhabitant.  It  is  owing 
to  this  want  of  population  and 
to  the  lack  of  cheap  means  of 
carriage  that  only  a  small  fraction 
of  these  naturally  fertile  countries 
is  at  present  under  cultivation. 
The  construction  of  a  Burma-China 
railway  would  greatly  facilitate 
Chinese  immigration  into  Burma 
and  our  Shan  States.  The  Chinese 
are  beyond  question  the  finest  popu- 
lation in  Asia.  They  are  akin  to 
Burmese  and  Shans  in  religion  and 
tastes,  and  amalgamate  happily 
with  them,  improving  the  qualities 
of  each  race.  A  Burmese  woman 
prefers  an  industrious  Chinaman 
to  a  happy-go-lucky  Burman  as  a 
husband.  He  is  more  thrifty,  and 
will  keep  her  in  greater  affluence. 
Chinese  fear  emigration  even  less 
than  the  British  do.  Half  the 
population,  agricultural  and  urban, 
in  the  plains  of  Southern  Siam,  are 
Chinese  from  the  maritime  prov- 
inces of  China.  Chinese  traders, 
gardeners,  shoemakers,  black- 
smiths, and  carpenters  swarm  in 
the  seaports  of  Burma.  The 
Chinese  Shans  ply  for  contract  on 
roads,  embankments,  and  other 
work  even  as  far  south  as  North- 
ern Siam. 

In  his  Report  for  1889-90,  on 
the  Administration  of  the  Burmese 
Shan  States,  the  Superintendent, 
Mr  Scott,  shows  that  a  large  cara- 
van traffic  exists  in  that  region. 
He  says  : — 

"  Trade  has  been  brisk  throughout 
the  year,  and  both  the  old  route  by 
the  Natteik  pass  and  the  new  track  by 
Pyinnyaung  to  Meiktila  road  station 
have  been  much  used.  For  the  first 
two  years  of  the  British  occupation, 
there  was  very  little  inter-State  traffic; 
but  now  it  is  seldom  that  on  a  march 
in  any  direction,  one  does  not  meet  a 
bullock- caravan  or  long  strings  of 
pack-coolies  and  pedlars.  A  registry 
has  been  opened  at  Hlaingdet  to  note 
the  amount  and  progress  of  the  trade 
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with  the  southerly  States,  but  this 
office  has  hardly  been  open  long 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  draw 
any  general  conclusions.  Moreover, 
it  is  certain  that  at  least  as  many,  if 
not  more,  traders  still  use  the  Natteik 
pass.  The  Shans,  however,  have  early 
begun  to  realise  the  advantages  of  the 
railway,  and  all  loaded  coolies  and 
apparently  an  increasing  number  of 
the  bullock-caravan  owners  make  use 
of  it  instead  of  marching  all  the  way 
to  Mandalay.  It  seems  probable  for 
this  reason  that  Kyauksk  for  the 
Natteik  pass,  and  Meiktila  road  for 
the  Pyinnyaung  route,  will  become  in 
time  considerable  emporia  for  Shan 
trade." 

At  present  100,000  pack  -  bul- 
locks are  engaged  in  the  caravan 
traffic  in  the  Shan  States  to  the 
west  of  the  Salween  river.  In 
reporting  on  this  section  of  the 
country,  Mr  Bagley,  the  Govern- 
ment engineer  engaged  on  a  survey 
for  a  railway  from  Mandalay  to 
the  Kunlon  ferry  over  the  Salween 
river,  urged  that — 

"  Of  course  the  country  is  a  magni- 
ficent one  with  almost  unlimited 
capabilities,  and  a  railway  will  hasten 
the  development  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner.  It  is  probably  worth  con- 
sideration whether  on  these  and  polit- 
ical and  military  grounds  it  may  not 
be  worth  while  incurring  the  expense, 
even  if  there  is  no  return  for  the  first 
few  years.  Otherwise  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  explore  the  country  beyond 
Kunlon  into  Yunnan,  and  make  cer- 
tain of  the  practicability  of  a  future 
extension  to  some  main  Chinese  mart, 
before  any  definite  opinion  can  be 
given  on  the  question." 

Such  a  Chinese  mart  is  Ssumao, 
the  gate  of  South-west  China, 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Mekong  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Burmese  Shan  State  of  Kiang 
Hung.  Through  this  important 
mart  Yunnanese  caravans  travel 
a  two  months' journey  to  purchase 
piece-goods  and  other  merchandise 
at  our  Burmese  seaport  of  Maul- 
main.  One  of  these  caravans, 
2  A 
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bringing  "  silks  and  other  mer- 
chandise for  the  Maul  main  mar- 
ket," which  arrived  early  this  year, 
according  to  the  *  Maulmain  Ad- 
vertiser,' consisted  of  600  mules. 
This  shows  that,  now  we  have 
brought  peace  into  the  Burmese 
Shan  States  neighbouring  the 
Mekong,  the  trade  through  these 
States  may  be  expected  to  rapidly 
increase. 

With  respect  to  the  large  cara- 
van traffic  carried  on  with  Zimme 
by  the  Burmese  Shans,  who  are  re- 
nowned for  their  trading  propensi- 
ties, Mr  Yice-Consul  Stringer  says  : 
"  Many  caravans  of  Shans  with 
pack  -  bullocks  come  from  Legya 
and  other  British  Shan  States  to 
trade  in  Chiengmai.  I  find  that 
69  caravans  came  in  1890.  Each 
caravan  consisted  of  from  100 
bullocks  to  200  bullocks,  and  the 
goods  brought  were  swords  of 
Shan  manufacture,  lacquer  boxes, 
lacquer,  teelseed  oil,  coarse  cotton 
cloth  of  Shan  manufacture,  chil- 
lies, tobacco,  and  a  coarse  kind  of 
paper.  Some  of  these  caravans 
go  down  to  Sukothai  and  bring 
'  ngapi '  (salt  fish)  and  dried  fish 
from  there." 

The  actual  cost  of  carriage  be- 
tween Maulmain  and  Zimme  was 
given  by  our  consul  at  the  latter 
place,  in  his  report  for  last  year, 
as  35  rupees  per  mule-load  of  150 
Ib.  The  distance  being  300  miles. 
The  cost  of  carriage  by  mule- 
caravan  between  the  two  places  is 
therefore  If  rupees  per  ton  per 
mile,  or  fifty-six  times  as  great  as 
the  cost  of  carriage  of  grain  on 
the  railway  between  Toungoo  and 
Rangoon.  Of  course  the  price  of 
our  goods  must  be  greatly  enhanced 
owing  to  the  great  cost  of  caravan 
carriage.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
Zimme  I  found  broadcloth  brought 
from  Maulmain  selling  at  double 
the  Maulmain  price,  and  flannel 
increased  to  from  33  J  to  50  per 


cent  in  cost.  This  being  the  case 
in  a  great  trade  centre  only  fifteen 
days'  journey  from  Maulmain,  two 
by  water  and  thirteen  by  land,  it 
is  evident  how  greatly  the  sale  of 
our  goods  must  be  impeded  by  the 
enormous  cost  of  a  two  months' 
pack  -  carriage  from  Maulmain  to 
the  borders  of  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yunnan.  No  wonder  the  people 
of  that  province  are  at  present  but 
small  purchasers  of  goods  coming 
from  Maulmain  and  Bangkok. 

The  importance  of  pushing  our 
merchandise  by  a  back-door  into 
the  western  half  of  China  has  been 
recognised  for  more  than  a  century 
by  British  statesmen,  and  by  our 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  com- 
munity, and  frequent  endeavours 
have  been  made  with  that  end  in 
view.  By  the  treaty  of  1769  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  King  of 
Burma  "should  reopen  the  golden 
road  to  China."  In  1795  a  British 
envoy  was  sent  to  Burma  with  the 
same  object  in  view ;  and  in  1829, 
three  years  after  our  annexation 
of  the  Burmese  provinces  of  Ara- 
kan  and  Tenasserim,  a  mission  was 
sent  by  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
Governor-General  of  India,  under 
Dr  Richardson,  into  the  Siamese 
Shan  States  in  order  to  establish 
overland  trade. 

In  1860  the  Manchester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  took  up  the 
subject,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  have 
continued  memorialising  the  Gov- 
ernment in  favour  of  railway 
communication  being  opened  up 
between  a  Burmese  seaport  and 
the  frontier  of  China. 

Since  1860,  or  for  nearly  a  third 
of  a  century,  statesmen  in  this 
country  have  been,  without  excep- 
tion, in  the  front  in  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  improving  our 
trade  communications  with  China, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  have  it  taken 
in  hand.  The  sole  opponents  have 
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been  the  Viceroy's  Council  in 
India,  who  have  ever  been  ready 
with  some  excuse  or  other  to  delay 
its  execution.  During  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Lord 
Palmerston  expressed  his  views  on 
the  subject.  He  said  :  "  Every- 
body must  know  that  on  the 
extension  of  our  commerce  depend 
the  prosperity  of  our  country,  the 
accumulation  of  our  capital,  the 
abundance  of  our  revenues,  and 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  Any  measure,  therefore, 
calculated  to  increase  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  country  is 
deserving  of  praise,  because  it 
accords  with  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  the  country.  It  has 
ing  been  felt  that  China  would 
n  a  vast  field  of  commercial 
enterprise  to  us.  ...  What  must 
be  the  commercial  advantages  to 
this  country  if  it  can  have  an 
unimpeded,  uninterrupted  com- 
merce with  one-third  of  the  human 
race ! " 

In  1866,  Lord  Salisbury,  then 
Lord  Cranborne,  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  ordered  a  prelim- 
inary survey  to  be  undertaken  in 
view     to     communication     being 
established   by   road    or    rail    be- 
tween Rangoon  and  South-west- 
ern   China.      On    the   Governor- 
*eneral  objecting   to  the    survey 
ing   made,    Lord    Salisbury,    in 
his     answer     dated    January    7, 
1867,  stated  that:  "I  retain  the 
opinion  that,  both  in  the  interest 
of  England  and  of  British  Burma, 
his  survey  should  be  carried  out.   I 
have  therefore  to  request  that  you 
ill  act  on  the  instructions  con- 
ined  in  my  previous  despatch." 
The  survey  was  carried  on  for 
35  miles  as  far  as  the  junction  of 
ie  Pah  Choung  with  the  Salween 
iver,  and  then  discontinued  on  the 
>mmendation  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Tndia.      Lord  Salisbury  then  ex- 


pressed his  regret  at  its  having 
been  stopped.  In  November  1867, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  requested 
the  Viceroy  to  take  any  opportunity 
of  exploring  the  old  trade-routes 
to  South-western  China ;  but  the 
then  Chief  Commissioner,  Colonel 
Fytche,  having  given  his  opinion 
that  it  was  not  probable  that  a 
railway  would  be  constructed  be- 
tween Burma  and  China  for  many 
years,  owing  to  Upper  Burma  and 
the  Burmese  Shan  States  being 
independent,  the  Viceroy  refused 
to  sanction  the  exploration. 

Nothing  further  was  undertaken 
towards  the  construction  of  a 
Burma-China  railway  until  Mr 
Colquhoun  and  I  took  up  the 
subject  in  1881,  and  successfully 
proved  by  surveys  conducted  by 
me  in  1883-84  that  a  railway  to 
connect  Burma  with  Siam  and 
China  could  be  constructed  for 
about  four  and  three-quarter  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling,  less  than  the 
average  price  at  which  a  hundred 
miles  of  railway  has  been  con- 
structed in  this  country. 

In  connection  with  the  portion 
of  our  projected  line  lying  in 
Northern  Siam  and  the  British 
Shan  States,  and  our  proposed 
branch  line  to  Bangkok,  Mr  Archer, 
of  our  consular  service  in  Siam, 
has  reported  that — 

"  It  is  noteworthy  that  from  Bang- 
kok to  Chienghung  (Kiang  Hung)  a 
line  ascending  the  valleys  of  the  Me- 
ping  to  Raheng,  and  thence  the  Me- 
wang  to  Lakh  on,  thence  to  Chiengsen 
(Kiang  Hsen)  through  Payao  (Pen- 
yow),  and  from  Chiengsen  up  the 
main  valley  of  the  Me-kong,  would 
meet  with  very  few  engineering  diffi- 
culties, and  only  cross  a  low  watershed 
and  insignificant  hills,  while  it  would 
pass  through  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
mising country  in  Central  Indo- 
China." 

The  Siamese  Government  has 
had  a  railway  survey  made  from 
Bangkok  to  Kiang  Hsen,  following 
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our  proposed  line  as  far  north  as 
Raheng.  From  this  point,  how- 
ever, a  deviation  has  been  made 
through  Zimme,  and  thence  to 
Kiang  Hsen  across  a  great  and 
difficult  mountain  -  range,  which 
involves  an  ascent  of  over  two 
thousand  feet,  and  a  tunnel  of 
nearly  four  and  a  half  miles  in 
length.  The  construction  of  thirty 
miles  of  this  line  from  Bangkok 
northwards  has  been  sanctioned  in 
connection  with  a  branch  to  Korat ; 
but  the  portion  of  the  main  line 
to  Kiang  Hsen,  from  Raheng 
northwards,  will  certainly  not  fol- 
low the  line  surveyed  by  the 
engineers.  The  King  of  Siam 
would  never  consent  to  go  to  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  tunnel  four 
and  a  half  miles  in  length,  when  a 
much  easier,  shorter,  cheaper,  and 
in  every  way  better  line  could  be 
made  in  the  direction  chosen  by 
me,  from  which  a  branch  line  could 
be  carried  to  Zimme  at  no  very 
great  expense. 

The  Government  of  India,  how- 
ever, have  persisted  in  turning  the 
cold  shoulder  to  our  line  from 
Maulmain  vid  Raheng  to  China, 
on  the  grounds  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  would  lie  in  Siamese 
territory — territory  which  is  not 
under  our  sway.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  any  railway  from  a 
Burmese  seaport  to  China  should 
be  aligned  entirely  through  terri- 
tory under  British  domination.  In 
this  article  I  propose  to  point  out 
how  this  may  best  be  done,  in 
order  to  tap  the  trade  of  China  at 
a  point  where  we  can  best  compete 
with  our  French  rivals,  and  from 
which  the  Chinese  will  be  able  to 
carry  a  system  of  railways  into 
their  rich  southern  and  western 
provinces. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  physical 
geography  of  Burma,  the  Shan 
States,  and  Siam,  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  considering  the 


question  of  the  best  route  for  a 
rail  way  from  a  Burmese  seaport  to 
the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yunnan.  To  the  east  of  the 
Brahmaputra  a  great  mass  of  more 
or  less  table  -  topped  ranges  of 
mountains  springs  from  the  chain 
of  the  Himalayas,  and  proceeds 
southwards  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  China  Sea,  and  together 
with  its  branches  divides  the  Indo- 
China  peninsula  into  various  great 
compartments  of  plateau  and  river- 
basins.  As  far  south  as  the  lati- 
tude of  Tali-fu,  the  hills  to  the 
east  of  the  Irawaddi  are  crested 
with  snow  throughout  the  year. 
From  thence  proceeding  south- 
wards they  gradually  diminish  in 
height,  and  give  rise  to  many 
ranges  running  likewise  south- 
wards, which  enclose  the  great 
plateaux  occupied  by  the  Chinese, 
Burmese,  and  Siamese  Shan  States, 
and  the  deltas  of  the  Sittang, 
Beeling,  Salween,  Meh  Nam,  and 
Mekong  rivers. 

The  Rangoon  -  Mandalay  rail- 
way passes  north-eastwards  from 
Rangoon  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sittang,  and  proceeds  up  that 
valley  into  the  great  plains  which 
lie  between  the  precipitous-sided 
Burmese -Shan  plateau,  and  the 
Pegu  Yoma  hills,  and  through 
those  plains  to  Mandalay.  All 
ideas  of  penetrating  the  populous 
regions  of  China  by  a  railway 
proceeding  from  any  point  to  the 
north  of  Mandalay  has  been  proved 
by  actual  exploration  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  the  line  roughly 
surveyed  from  Mandalay  to  the 
Kunlon  ferry  ends  at  the  Salween 
a  few  miles  from  the  southern 
border  of  the  Chinese  Shan  States. 
These  States  are  situated  in  a  very 
difficult  mountainous  region  lying 
between  the  Burmese  dominions 
and  the  Mekong  river,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yunnan. 
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I  To  reach  the  populous  parts  of 
Yunnan  from  Burma  the  Mekong 
has  to  be  crossed.  No  European 
has  proceeded  eastwards  from  the 
Kunlon  ferry  to  the  Mekong. 
Some  Chinese  caravan-men  living 
at  Kinma,  met  and  interrogated 
by  Mr  Extra  -  Assistant  -  Commis- 
sioner Sterling,  told  him  that  the 
journey  from  Kinma  to  Kunlon 
took  them  eight  days,  and  that 
"  the  road  east  of  the  Salween  to 
that  place  is  very  mountainous." 
Kinma  is  a  Chinese  Shan  town, 
situated,  according  to  the  Jesuit 
maps,  at  one-third  of  the  distance 
from  Kunlon  between  that  place 
and  the  Mekong.  The  time  taken 
by  mule-caravans  from  Kunlon  to 
the  Mekong  would  therefore  prob- 
ably be  about  twenty-four  days. 

The  uselessness  of  the  Kunlon 
ferry  as  the  terminus  for  a  rail- 
way intended  to  tap  the  trade  of 
China  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  caravans  from  Kunlon  to 
Tali-fu  and  Yunnan-fu,  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Northern  Yunnan, 
take  a  longer  time  on  the  march 
than  caravans  proceeding  from 
Bhamo ;  and  large  freight  and 
passenger  steamers  ply  between 
the  seaport  of  Rangoon  and  Bhamo. 
To  enable  us  to  tap  the  trade  of 
South-west  China  our  railway 
must  be  made  to  the  Mekong. 
The  Chinese  would  never  be  per- 
suaded to  construct  a  railway 
across  the  wild  mountainous  region 
between  the  Kunlon  ferry  and  the 
Mekong.  To  the  east  of  the 
Salween  and  to  the  south  of  the 
Chinese  Shan  States  lie  a  number 
of  independent  and  semi -inde- 
pendent Lawa  States  stretching 
across  to  the  Mekong,  and  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Burmese  Shan 
States.  Some  of  these  States  have 
been  recently  annexed  by  China, 
and  others  will  in  all  probability 
be  brought  under  our  rule.  These 
Lawa  States,  occupied  by  the 
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wildest  of  the  hill  tribes,  the 
"  head-hunting  "  Lawas,  are  very 
mountainous,  and  so  difficult  for 
transit  that  the  tea,  which  forms 
their  chief  product,  has  to  be 
carried  away  for  sale  by  porters. 
There  are  no  mule -tracks  in  the 
region,  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
ever  carrying  a  railway  across  it 
from  the  Kunlon  ferry  to  China. 

The  Bhamo  and  Kunlon  ferry 
routes  being  of  little  use  except 
for  local  trade,  and  what  little 
trade  may  trickle  through  the 
Chinese  Shan  States,  it  is  necessary 
to  find  some  other  route  along 
which  a  railway  may  be  con- 
structed to  tap  the  trade  of  the 
populous  portions  of  China  which 
lie  to  the  east  of  the  Mekong. 
The  importance  both  to  India  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  construct- 
ing such  a  railway  from  a  Burmese 
seaport  to  China  is  so  great  that 
no  reasonable  sum  of  money  should 
be  grudged  by  the  Government  of 
India  for  the  purpose.  Before 
leaving  India  Lord  Dufferin  ex- 
pressed his  views  explicitly  on  the 
subject.  He  publicly  stated  that, 
"Before  no  very  distant  date,  I 
prophesy  that  our  chief  means  of 
communication  with  China  will 
lie  through  the  north  or  east  of 
Burma."  , 

This  is  the  opinion  of  a  late 
Viceroy  of  India  who  had  bent  his 
mind  to  studying  the  subject,  a 
statesman  who  is  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  far- 
seeing  men  of  the  age.  It  is  like- 
wise shared  by  the  ablest  admin- 
istrators of  Burma,  officials  who 
have  closely  and  intelligently  con- 
sidered the  matter  in  connection 
with  the  best  information  pro- 
curable, before  expressing  their 
belief.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Sir  Charles 
Crosthwaite,  who  had  been  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Burma,  both 
before  and  after  the  annexa- 
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tion  of  Upper  Burma,  and  is  now 
Public  Works  Minister  in  India, 
declared  that — "He  hoped  that 
those  interested  in  the  trade  of 
England  would  keep  public  at- 
tention to  this  point.  We  had 
annexed  the  country  of  Burma, 
which  of  itself  was  of  great  value, 
but  its  real  importance  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  might  become  the  high- 
road of  our  trade  with  China,  and 
by  that  means,  with  a  port  like 
Rangoon  and  a  railway  running 
up  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  we 
could  get  command  of  a  new  field 
for  English  commerce." 

China,  next  to  Great  Britain, 
is  the  best  customer  India  pos- 
sesses, taking  fourteen  per  cent  of 
her  exports.  Sir  Charles  Cros- 
thwaite  might  therefore  have  add- 
ed "  and  for  that  of  India."  The 
export  of  Indian  cotton  yarn  to 
China,  particularly  to  Southern 
and  Western  China,  has  for  years 
been  rapidly  increasing.  In  1890 
it  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty- two  and  a  half  million 
pounds  weight — more  than  eleven 
times  as  much  as  was  exported 
that  year  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  China  and  Hong-Kong. 

The  total  trade  of  Burma  during 
the  last  official  year  was  valued  at 
232,400,000  rupees;  its  imports 
being  1057  lakhs,  and  its  exports 
1267  lakhs  of  rupees.  This  great 
trade  being,  as  Sir  Charles  Cros- 
thwaite  evidently  believes,  incon- 
siderable in  comparison  with  the 
extensive  trade  that  would  be 
brought  into  being  by  the  con- 
nection of  Burma  with  China  by 
railway,  such  a  railway  would  cer- 
tainly prove  highly  remunerative, 
even  though  it  depended  solely 
on  its  through  goods  traffic  for 
its  assets,  and  if  its  construction 
were  to  prove  far  more  costly 
than  is  at  all  likely  to  be  the 
case.  Even  if  it  costs  as  much 


per  mile  as  the  expensive  moun- 
tain railway  from  Mandalay  to 
the  Kunlon  ferry  is  estimated  to 
cost,  it  could  be  carried  out  for 
less  than  six  millions  sterling — 
the  average  expense  of  116  miles 
of  railway  in  this  country.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  this 
sum,  or  less,  the  764  miles  of 
railway  required  for  connecting  our 
Burmese  seaport  of  Rangoon  with 
Ssumao,  along  a  route  passing  en- 
tirely through  British  territory, 
can  be  constructed.  Ssumao  is 
excellently  placed  for  purposes  of 
trade.  It  is  equidistant  from  Tali- 
fu,  in  North-east  Yunnan,  from 
Yunnan-fu,  the  capital  of  Yunnan, 
and  from  Meng-tzu,  the  Franco- 
Chinese  treaty-port  near  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Red  River. 
Compare  Ssumao  with  Bhamo  and 
the  Kunlon  ferry  as  a  terminus 
for  a  railway  to  open  up  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  Yunnan  to  our 
trade.  Ssumao  is  twenty-one  days' 
journey  from  Tali-fu,  Yunnan-fu, 
and  Meng-tzu.  Bhamo  is  twenty- 
six  days  from  Tali-fu,  forty-one 
days  from  Yunnan-fu,  and  fifty 
days  from  Meng-tzu.  The  Kun- 
lon ferry  is  twenty -seven  days' 
distance  from  Tali-fu,  forty-two 
days  from  Yunnan-fu,  and  at  least 
forty-two  days  from  Meng-tzu. 

The  question  is  not  whether  or 
not  Burma  should  be  connected 
with  China  by  railway ;  nor  can 
it  be — in  face  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Dufferin  and  Sir 
Charles  Crosthwaite — whether  or 
not  that  railway  would  prove 
remunerative.  The  question  is, 
What  direction  should  be  chosen 
for  its  route  so  as  to  gain  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  trade 
from  Southern  and  Western  China? 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the 
connection  of  Burma  with  China 
by  railway,  too  little  is  thought  of 
the  great  benefits  that  would  ac- 
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Icrue  from  its  judicious  alignment 
to  our  Government  and  to  our 
subjects,  and  the  effect  it  would 
have  in  enriching  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  regions,  and 
making  them  larger  purchasers 
of  our  goods.  Let  us  consider  the 
configuration  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Burma  and  the  Burmese  Shan 
States  so  far  as  the  country  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  Rangoon  and 
Mandalay  railway  is  concerned. 
This  country  is  divided  into  three 
sections  by  the  Salween  and  Me- 
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unbroken  and  deep,  but  the  channel 
is  again  obstructed  a  short  distance 
from  the  latter.  From  Ubone  to 
Kemarat — that  is,  over  two-thirds 
of  a  degree  of  latitude — the  Me- 
kong is  nothing  more  than  an  im- 
petuous torrent,  whose  waters  rush 
along  a  channel  more  than  a  hun- 
dred metres  deep  by  hardly  sixty 
across."  He  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  "  Saigon  is  for 
ever  separated  from  China  by  a 
long  series  of  cascades  and  rapids." 
The  two  rivers  are  only  navi- 


kong  rivers,  both  rivers    trending     gable  with  safety  in  certain  parts 
southwards,  the  Salween  emptying     of  their 

i  i  1  T         T  /~\ 


into  the  Indian  Ocean  near   our- 
seaport    of    Maulmain ;    and    the 
e'kong,    after    leaving    the   Bur- 
ese    Shan   States,    turns   to    the 
uth-east  and  threads  Siam,  Cam- 
and    French    Cochin-China 
n  its  way  to  the  China  Sea. 

The    Salween    is   navigable   for 
boats   for   60   miles    above  Maul- 
main  ;  for  the  next  60  miles  it  is 
a   series    of   cascades  and    rapids, 
which   render   all   navigation   im- 
practicable.    One  of  the  cascades 
has  a  fall  of  20  feet  in  300  yards. 
Above  these  rapids  boats  can  ply 
for  about  60  miles,  when  the  river 
again  becomes  a  mountain  torrent, 
and  all  navigation  ceases,  except 
in  a  few  short  stretches.     As  to 
the   Mekong,    M.    de    Carne,    the 
political  officer  who   accompanied 
the  French   Government    explora- 
ion  party  up  that  river  in  1866-68, 
ported    that    the    difficulties    of 
.vigation  "  begin  at  first  starting 
rom  the  Cambodian  frontier,  and 
ey  are  very  serious  if  not  insur- 
ountable.     If  it  were  attempted 
use  steam  on  this  part  of  the 
ekong,  the  return  would  be  very 
angerous.     At  Khong  (50  miles 
,bove  the   frontier)  an  absolutely 
passable  barrier,  as  things  are, 
ds    in    the    way.        Between 
hong  and  Bassac  the  waters  are 


courses,  and  are  imprac- 
ticable for  through  purposes  of 
trade.  Mandalay  lies  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Kiang  Hung  (Chieng 
Hung) ;  and  Nyaunglun,  a  station 
on  the  railway  about  120  miles 
due  south  of  Mandalay,  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Kiang  Hsen 
(Chieng  Sen),  the  capital  of  a 
State  now  in  dispute  as  to  owner- 
ship between  us  and  Siam.  Both 
Kiang  Hung  and  Kiang  Hsen  are 
situated  on  the  Mekong — Kiang 
Hung  on  its  east  bank,  and  Kiang 
Hsen,  lower  down  the  river,  on  its 
west  bank.  Kiang  Hung  lies  303 
miles  due  east  of  Mandalay;  and 
Kiang  Hsen  about  250  miles  east 
of  Nyaunglun,  and  about  1300 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mekong.  The  Burmese  Shan  States 
extend  for  about  100  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  Mekong.  This  portion 
of  the  States  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yunnan,  by  Tonquin  on  the  north- 
east, and  by  the  Siamese  Shan 
States  on  the  south-east  and  south. 
Owing  to  the  mountainous  char- 
acter of  the  country  separating  the 
Rangoon  and  Mandalay  railway 
from  Kiang  Hung,  the  shortest 
caravan-route  from  any  point  on 
the  railway  to  that  place  is  no  less 
than  416  miles  in  length,  and  the 
Chinese  fron tier  -  post  of  Ssumao 
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lies  some  60  miles  farther  to  the 
north-east  of  Kiang  Hung.  The 
distance  from  any  point  of  the 
Mandalay  and  Rangoon  railway 
to  Ssumao  by  mule-track,  is  there- 
fore about  as  great  as  from  Lon- 
don to  the  extreme  north  of  Scot- 
land. How  can  trade  be  expected 
to  nourish,  how  can  the  people  be 
enriched,  and  the  country  properly 
controlled,  in  a  region  destitute  of 
navigable  streams,  however  fertile 
it  may  be,  unless  it  is  opened  up 
by  railways'?  Railways  are,  in 
fact,  an  absolute  necessity  for 
opening  up  and  controlling  the 
extensive  dominions  that  have 
come  under  our  sway  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Upper  Burma.  They 
are  an  economical,  administrative, 
and  military  necessity.  This  is 
evident  from  the  reasons  given 
by  Lord  Dufferin,  in  his  despatch 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
dated  Sept.  20,  1886,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Toungoo- Man- 
dalay section  of  the  Rangoon  and 
Mandalay  railway,  which  skirts 
the  western  base  of  the  Shan  hills 
or  plateau.  After  noticing  the 
condition  of  the  parts  of  Burma 
in  easy  reach  of  navigable  rivers, 
he  says  : — 

"  The  case  of  the  eastern  districts 
lying  between  the  Shan  hills  and  the 
Pegu  Yoma  range  is,  however,  quite 
different.  This  extensive  tract,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  about  fifty 
miles,  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
landlocked,  and  possesses  no  natural 
line  of  through  communication  or 
outlet  for  its  produce.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  it  is  fairly  populous 
and  well  cultivated,  and  the  only  bar 
to  the  extension  of  cultivation  is  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  the  produce  to 
a  profitable  market.  The  cart-tracks 
across  the  broken  upland  country 
which  separates  it  from  the  Irawaddi 
are  few  and  bad,  and  the  distance  to 
be  traversed  before  water-carriage  can 
be  obtained  varies  from  eighty  to  one 


hundred  miles.  Owing  to  the  long 
land-march  required  to  gain  access  to 
the  heart  of  this  tract,  whatever  way 
it  is  approached,  the  movement  of 
troops  is  a  costly  and  tedious  matter, 
and  the  position  of  our  garrisons  on 
the  Shan  border,  cut  off  as  they  are 
from  all  possibility  of  speedy  rein- 
forcement in  cases  of  emergency,  a 
source  of  anxiety.  The  difficulty  of 
access,  and  the  slowness  with  which 
military  movements  have  necessarily 
to  be  executed,  are  moreover  calcu- 
lated to  dispose  the  people  to  turbu- 
lence, and,  as  a  consequence,  to  seri- 
ously retard  the  work  of  pacification." 

He  went  on  to  state  that — 

•  "  Sir  Charles  Bernard  shows  con- 
clusively to  our  minds  that  no  system 
of  road  communication  which  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  make  will  bring  the 
districts  along  the  Shan  border  within 
reach  of  a  profitable  market  for  their 
produce.  The  distances  to  be  trav- 
ersed, and  consequently  the  cost  of 
transport  by  cart,  will  be  too  great 
to  allow  of  the  necessary  margin  for 
profit  in  competition  with  the  produce 
of  more  favoured  localities.  ...  A 
railway  to  connect  Mandalay  with 
Toungoo  may  therefore,  on  the 
grounds  above  set  forth,  be  looked 
upon  as  a  necessity  of  economical 
administration. " 

If  railway  communication  was 
necessary  for  opening  up  this 
landlocked  region,  situated  from 
"  eighty  to  a  hundred  miles  "  from 
the  navigable  river  Irawaddi,  it  is 
surely  far  more  necessary  for  the 
great  landlocked  region  of  the 
Burmese  Shan  States,  which  ex- 
tend eastwards  for  400  miles  from 
the  railway,  where  the  carriage, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  has  to  be  done  by  pack- 
animals  and  porters, — a  far  more 
expensive  method  of  carriage  than 
by  carts.  The  Government  are 
aware  of  the  advisability — and,  I 
might  say,  the  necessity — of  devel- 
oping this  region  by  railway.  In 
the  "  sanacl  "  granted  by  the  chief 
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mimissioner  of  Burma  to  the 
iwbwa,  or  chief  of  Kyaington 
(Kiang  Tung  or  Chieng  Tung),  the 
jreat  Burmese  Shan  State  lying 
itween  the  Salween  and  the 
[ekong,  it  is  expressly  provided 
)y  clause  8  that — 

"  If  the  Government  wishes  at  any 
time  to  make  a  railway  through  the 
territory  of  Kyaington,  you  shall 
provide  for  the  purpose  free  of  cost, 
except  that  of  the  compensation  ad- 
judged to  the  actual  occupiers  of 
occupied  land,  and  shall  help  the 
Government  as  much  as  possible." 

The  surveys  of  the  Shan  plateau 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Rangoon 
and  Mandalay  railway  portray  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  by 
any  railway  carried  across  it  to 
the  Salween.  The  breadth  of  the 
plateau  from  the  railway  to  the 
Salween  is  about  160  miles.  The 
estimate  for  the  construction  of 
a  mountain  -  railway,  proceeding 
north  -  eastwards  from  Mandalay 
to  the  Kunlon  ferry,  gives  the 
length  as  285  miles,  and  the  cost 
as  thirty-five  million  rupees.  The 
estimate  for  a  more  circuitous  rail- 
way, with  easier  grades  for  con- 
necting the  two  places,  gives  the 
length  as  340  miles,  and  the  cost 
as  fifty-one  million  rupees.  The 
cost  of  carrying  a  branch  railway 
southwards  from  Lashio,  a  place 
on  the  line  200  miles  from  Man- 
day,  for  a  distance  of  200  miles 
Mone,  is  given  as  about  twenty 
lillion  rupees.  By  this  route 
[one  would  be  distant  786  miles 
rail  from  Rangoon,  or  386  miles 
irther  than  it  would  be  by  the 
tilway  I  am  about  to  expound. 
To  ascend  the  plateau  from  any 
ition  on  the  Mandalay  railway 
the  south  of  Mandalay  would 
lecessitate  a  climb  of  at  least 
)00  feet  up  a  steep  ghat,  the 
sses  over  the  crest  of  the  hills 


fringing  the  western  edge  of  the 
plateau  lying  at  elevations  vary- 
ing between  4410  feet  and  6720 
feet.  To  cross  the  plateau  from 
the  railway  to  the  point  where 
the  Me  Hang  enters  the  Salween 
would  involve  not  only  the  ascent 
of  the  plateau,  but  the  crossing 
several  hill-ranges,  running  in  a 
general  north  and  south  direction, 
which  divide  the  rivers  which 
carry  the  drainage  of  the  country 
into  the  Salween.  Any  railway 
crossing  the  plateau  from  east  to 
west  would  therefore  be  very  diffi- 
cult and  very  expensive. 

If  the  survey  of  the  line  sanc- 
tioned by  Lord  Salisbury  from 
Rangoon  vid  the  Pah  Choung  and 
Kiang  Hung  to  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier-post of  Ssumao  had  been 
carried  out  in  its  entirety,  and 
the  railway  constructed,  the  whole 
of  these  Shan  States  could  have 
been  opened  up  by  branch  lines 
running  in  a  northerly  direction 
up  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  enter- 
ing the  Salween.  The  people  would 
thus  have  been  enabled  to  send 
their  produce  direct  to  the  seaport 
of  Rangoon,  and  thus  rendered 
prosperous,  and  extensive  pur- 
chasers of  our  goods.  The  main 
line  would  have  left  the  Rangoon 
and  Mandalay  railway  90  miles  to 
the  north  of  Rangoon,  and  pro- 
ceeded vid  Shoaygyeen  across  two 
low  passes  to  the  town  of  Papun, 
whence  it  would  have  been  carried 
across  the  range  severing  the  Yon- 
zaleen  from  the  Salween  by  a  pass 
2186  feet  above  the  bank  of  the 
Yonzaleen  into  the  valley  of  the 
Salween.  It  would  have  followed 
the  valley  of  that  river  past  the 
Pah  and  Kyemaphu  Choungs  and 
the  Nam  Teng  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Me  Hang.  Thence  it  would 
have  turned  eastwards  and  crossed 
the  main  range  to  the  Me  Khok — 
a  river  which  joins  the  Mekong 
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near  Kiang  Hsen  —  by  a  pass, 
whose  crest  is  only  3530  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  only  2700  feet  above 
the  bank  of  the  Salween. 

The  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
the  pass  is  made  in  48  miles, 
and  the  descent  of  1680  feet  to 
the  town  of  Mong  Sat,  on  the 
Me  Khok,  is  made  in  20  miles. 
From  Mong  Sat  the  line  would 
have  followed  the  Me  Khok  down- 
stream along  the  northern  bank, 
and,  passing  near  the  Siamese  Shan 
town  of  Kiang  Hai,  have  turned 
northwards  along  the  foot  of  the 
hills  skirting  the  Kiang  Hsen 
plain,  have  crossed  the  plain  to 
the  Mekong,  and  proceeded  along 
the  bank  of  that  river  to  Kiang 
Hung,  and  thence  to  Ssumao — a 
total  distance  from  Rangoon  of  854 
miles.  Recent  surveys  have  proved 
that  this  is  the  only  possible  line 
that  can  be  made  at  a  reasonable 
expense,  entirely  through  British 
territory,  to  connect  Rangoon  with 
the  important  Chinese  trade  em- 
porium of  Ssumao,  and  enable  us 
to  compete  with  the  French  for 
the  trade  of  South-western  China. 
Unfortunately,  although  the  rail- 
way survey  was  commenced,  it 
was  only  carried  as  far  as  the  Pah 
Choung — a  distance  of  235  miles 
from  Rangoon,  and  only  90  miles 
of  the  line  has  been  made,  forming 
a  section  of  the  Rangoon  and 
Mandalay  railway. 

Assuming  that  the  proposed  rail- 
way would  cost  as  much  per  mile 
as  the  expensive  mountain  line 
from  Mandalay  to  the  Kunlon 
ferry  is  estimated  to  cost  —  that 
is,  122,614  rupees  per  mile — and 
taking  the  value  of  the  rupee  as  Is. 
3Jd.,  the  whole  764  miles  from 
the  Rangoon  -  Mandalay  railway 
to  Ssumao  could  be  executed  for 
£5,952,399.  For  this  amount  of 
money,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
average  cost  of  116  miles  of  railway 


in  England,  we  could  have  a  rail- 
way which  would  carry  grain  and 
minerals  from  South-west  China 
for  27  rupees  per  ton.  Our  piece- 
goods  could  be  carried  to  South- 
west China  for,  say,  double  this 
sum — that  is,  for  £3,  7s.  8|d.  per 
ton — and  at  every  station  nearer 
Rangoon  the  carriage  of  goods 
and  grain  to  and  from  that  port 
would  diminish  in  cost.  Ssumao 
would  prove  the  starting-point  for  a 
Chinese  railway  system  for  South- 
ern and  Western  China.  At  the 
478th  mile,  opposite  Kiang  Hai,  a 
city  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  plains  in  the  world,  would 
be  the  junction  for  the  Siamese 
trunk  -  line  from  Bangkok  ;  and 
the  Mekong  being  navigable  for 
boats  and  steam-launches  for  some 
hundreds  of  miles  below  Kiang 
Hsen,  that  place  would  become  the 
entrepot  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  of  Eastern  Siam.  The  great 
plains  and  extensive  tea-plantations 
in  the  basin  of  the  Mekong  would 
rapidly  attract  immigration,  and 
our  possessions  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mekong  would  soon  prove  what 
a  railway  can  do  in  developing  a 
country. 

Many  valuable  plains  like  those 
of  Muang  Fang  and  Mong  Sat 
would  be  tapped  by  the  railway, 
all  of  which  at  one  time  supported 
a  large  population.  At  the  im- 
portant Burmese  Shan  city  of 
Theinni,  paddy  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons sells  at  400  Ib.  per  rupee,  or 
5J  rupees  per  ton.  This  price  of 
5^  rupees  per  ton  is  said  to  have 
been  the  general  price  in  the  Bur- 
mese Shan  States  before  the  dis- 
turbances in  King  Theebaw's 
reign.  As  the  export  price  of 
paddy  at  Rangoon  is  37  rupees 
per  ton,  and  Mong  Sat  is  488  miles 
from  Rangoon,  paddy  could  be 
carried  from  Mong  Sat  to  Ran- 
goon for  15  rupees  per  ton,  and 
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sold  there  for  1G-J  rupees  less  than 
the  ruling  export  price.  Mong 
Sat  is  famed  as  the  place  where 
the  Burmese  armies  used  to  gather 
together  for  the  invasion  of  Siani 
during  the  latter  part  of  last 
century. 

To  the  west  of  the  pass  in  the 
basin  of  the  Me  Hang  lies  the 
Shan  State  of  Mong  Tun :  from 
here,  according  to  Mr  Satow,  our 
former  minister  at  Bangkok,  who 
visited  the  place  from  Zimme,  the 
route  into  the  valley  of  the  Me 
Ping  is  a  gradual  descent.  Zimme, 
the  capital  of  the  great  Siamese 
Shan  State  of  that  name,  situated 
on  the  Me  Ping,  might  easily  be 
connected  by  a  branch  line  from 
Mong  Tun.  The  junction  of 
the  Me  Hang  with  the  Sal.ween 
lies  at  the  330th  mile.  Eighty 
miles  below  the  Me  Hang,  at 
the  250th  mile,  the  Nam  Teng 
river  enters  the  Sal  ween.  From 
here  a  branch  might  be  carried 
through  Mokmai,  Mone,  and  other 
important  Shan  States,  to  join  the 
projected  Kunlon  Ferry  Railway 
at  Lashio.  Mokmai  would  thus 
be  brought  within  376  miles  of 
Rangoon  by  this  direct  railway, 
whereas  if  its  goods  had  to  travel 
vid  the  Kunlon  ferry  to  Mandalay 
and  thence  to  Rangoon,  the  dis- 
tance would  be  no  less  than  810 
miles. 

At  the  160th  mile,  near  the 
tin -mines  of  Kyemaphu,  another 
branch  might  be  taken  north- 
wards through  our  tributary 
State  of  Karenni  and  the  Shan 
States  lying  on  the  west  of  the 
plateau  to  the  Inlay  Lake.  Cap- 
tain Watson,  who  visited  this 
region  in  1863-64,  strongly  urged 
the  construction  of  a  railway  in 
this  direction.  He  said  it  would 
penetrate  the  "  most  thickly  popu- 
lated part "  of  the  Shan  States. 
This  and  the  Mokmai  -  Lashio 


branch  would  be  highly  remuner 
ative,  and  would  throw  a  vast 
amount  of  traffic  on  the  main 
line. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  about  the  railways  open  in 
Burma  is,  that  whereas  in  India, 
on  a  great  line  like  the  East 
Indian  railway,  the  receipts  from 
passengers  only  form  one-third  of 
the  gross  receipts,  in  Burma  they 
form  three-fifths  of  the  receipts. 
The  passenger  traffic  along  the 
proposed  railway  would  be  great. 
Mr  Scott,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Shan  States,  in  writing  on  the 
Salween,  reported  that  "  it  is 
quite  possible  to  make  a  road  or 
railway  along  the  slopes,  which 
are  sometimes  gentle  and  oftener 
rapid."  He  urged  that  if  steam- 
launches  were  brought  up  in  pieces 
and  put  on  the  upper  navigable 
reach  of  the  river — 

"The  advantages  to  trade  and  to 
the  civilisation  of  the  Shan  States  are 
too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  A 
good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on 
between  Hsataw  (a  chief  town  in 
Karenni,  situated  near  the  Salween.) 
and  Mokmai  and  Maulmain  even 
now,  but  the  hire  of  boats  is  con- 
siderable ;  there  are  no  great  num- 
bers of  them,  and  their  capacity  is 
small ;  besides  that,  the  travellers  are 
none  too  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
Karenni  (the  red  Karens,  who  are 
now  tributary  to  us)  unless  in  large 
parties.  The  passenger  traffic  alone 
would  probably  repay  the  cost ;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the 
pilgrims  to  the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda 
(in  Rangoon)  from  the  Eastern  Cis- 
Salween  and  the  Trans  -  Salween 
States,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
Upper  Lao  country  (the  Siamese 
Shan  States),  would  take  advantage 
of  this  route.  One  has  to  travel  far 
to  realise  the  veneration  in  which  the 
Buddhist  Mecca  is  held.  It  is  the 
aspiration  of  every  one  who  claims 
respectability  in  the  Shan  States  to 

xy  at  least  one  visit  to  the  Shwe 
hi.  All  wish  to  make  the  pil- 
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grimage,  but  it  is  not  every  one  who 
has  the  strength  to  be  a  palmer  over, 
or  who  is  able  to  leave  his  home  for 
a  journey  which  now  takes  months 
to  accomplish." 

There  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that,  leaving  altogether  out 
of  account  the  prospective  great 
trade  that  would  ensue  if  this 
railway  were  constructed  to  the 
Chinese  trade  emporium  and  fron- 
tier city  of  Ssumao,  a  large  local 
goods  and  passenger  traffic  would 
be  carried  by  the  railway. 

The  delay  and  apparent  reluc- 
tance of  the  Government  to  open 
up  the  Shan  States  by  a  railway 
leading  to  Ssumao  is  surprising, 
but  it  is  still  more  astonishing  to 
learn  that  the  Indian  Government 
and  the  India  Office  are  even  now 
considering  whether  or  not  the 
Siamese  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
Burmese  Shan  States,  through 
which  the  railway  must  run,  which 
the  Siamese  have  recently  seized. 
Such  annexation,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  would  either  block  the 
course  of  the  railway  or  compel 
it  to  pass  at  a  great  expense  over 
a  very  difficult  hilly  region  lying 
between  the  upper  course  of  the 
Me  Khok  and  the  Mekong. 

To  understand  the  bearings  of 
this  important  question  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  its  history.  Up  to 
1774  the  Burmese  dominions  ex- 
tended to  about  220  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  Me  Khok,  and  included 
the  Siamese  Shan  States  to  the  west 
of  the  Mekong  and  the  province  of 
Raheng.  A  few  years  previously, 
the  chiefs  of  these  States  had  been 
deposed  for  rebellion  and  removed 
to  Mandalay,  and  the  country  to 
the  south  of  the  Me  Khok  was  ruled 


by  Burmese  governors.  In  1774 
some  of  the  Shan  head-men  in 
Zimme  and  Lakon  conspired  to- 
gether and  raised  a  rebellion,  and 
petitioned  the  King  of  Siam,  ask- 
ing for  aid  and  offering  him  their 
allegiance.  From  that  time  to  the 
end  of  1885,  when  we  deposed 
Theebaw  and  annexed  Upper  Bur- 
ma, bad  blood  existed  between 
the  Siamese  and  Burmese,  and  fre- 
quent raids  were  made  across  the 
border  from  both  sides,  towns  and 
villages  were  burnt,  and  the  people 
taken  into  captivity.  As  late  as 
1868,  1869,  and  1872,  the  Burmese 
Shans  raided  the  Siamese  Shan 
territory  nearly  as  far  south  as  the 
city  of  Zimme. 

When  the  French  Government 
exploring  expedition  proceeded  up 
the  Mekong  in  1866-67.  they  found 
that  the  Siamese  had  no  possessions 
to  the  north  of  the  Me  Khok, 
and  marked  the  Me  Khok  on  their 
maps  as  the  Burmese  frontier.  No 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Siamese 
to  form  settlements  beyond  this 
river  until  1881.  About  two  years 
before,  the  chief  of  the  great  Bur- 
mese Shan  State  of  Kiang  Tung, 
enraged  at  the  murder  of  his  sister,  a 
Queen-Dowager  of  Burma,  by  King 
Theebaw,  rose  in  rebellion.  Here 
was  the  opportunity  for  Siam  : 
Kiang  Tung,  weakened  by  its  quar- 
rel with  Burma,  was  unable  for 
the  time  to  meet  aggression.  The 
Siamese  Shans,  under  the  orders  of 
the  King  of  Siam,  crossed  the  river 
and  flocked  into  the  Kiang  Hsen 
plain,  and  took  possession  of  the 
deserted  city  of  that  name.  Since 
my  visit  to  Kiang  Hsen  in  1884, 
an  account  of  which  is  given  in  my 
book,  'A  Thousand  Miles  on  an 
Elephant  in  the  Shan  States,'1  Siam 


1  A  Thousand  Miles  on  an  Elephant  in  the  Shan  States.  By  Holt  S.  Hallett, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  Honorary  Member  Manchester  and  Tyneside 
Geographical  Societies.  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London  :  1890. 
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has  encroached  both  northwards 
and  westwards,  and  has  set  up  a 
claim  to  the  hills  and  plains  for 
60  miles  north  of  its  proper  boun- 
dary at  Kiang  Hai.  According  to 
Captain  Younghusband,  who  visit- 
ed Kiang  Tung  in  1887  :  "Kiang 
Tung  still  claimed  sovereignty  up 
to  the  limits  of  the  old  boundaries. 
Itwill  therefore  lie  between  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  King 
of  Siam  to  settle  these  boundaries." 
We  have  taken  over  the  suze- 
rainty over  Kiang  Tung  from  the 
King  of  Burma,  and  are  bound  to 
protect  the  interests  of  that  State. 
We  govern  its  foreign  relations, 
and  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  take 
the  forcible  action  it  would  other- 
wise have  taken  to  expel  the  Siam- 
ese Shans  from  the  portion  of  the 
State  they  have  settled  in  without 
its  permission.  It  remains  for  us 
to  see  our  feudatory's  rights  are 


maintained,  and  that  our  railway 
route  to  China  is  not  blocked  by 
this  recent  encroachment  of  Siam. 
At  the  desire  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  I  have  recently  reported 
upon  the  whole  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  the 
construction  of  a  railway  between 
the  Burman  seaport  of  Rangoon 
and  the  Chinese  frontier  town  of 
Ssumao.  In  thanking  me  for  my 
communication,  Lord  Salisbury 
has  assured  me  that  it  "will  re- 
ceive the  careful  consideration  of 
her  Majesty's  Government."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  whatever 
Government  may  be  in  power 
when  this  article  appears,  this 
important  subject  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  that  immediate 
action  will  be  taken  towards  the 
construction  of  this  most  import- 
ant railway. 

HOLT  S.  HALLETT. 
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AN    EXPERIMENT    IN    HOLIDAYS. 


A  TRADITION  which  has  almost 
the  force  of  law  obliges  most  of 
us,  as  each  autumn  comes  round, 
to  exchange  comfortable  homes  for 
stuffy  lodgings  at  the  seaside,  to 
house  our  children  in  rooms  that 
have  probably  just  been  vacated 
by  persons  convalescing  from 
measles  or  scarlet  fever,  to  spoil 
our  digestions  by  enduring  the 
greasy  roasting  or  sodden  boiling 
of  inferior  mutton,  and  to  destroy 
our  palates  by  the  consumption  of 
fiery  wine  of  possibly  local  manu- 
facture. In  an  average  watering- 
place  there  is  nothing  to  do,  nor 
is  there  anybody  to  speak  to  ex- 
cept, probably,  the  very  people 
whom  it  has  been  the  object  of 
your  life  to  avoid.  The  occupa- 
tion of  throwing  stones  into  the 
sea  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  it 
lacks  variety ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  repertoire  of  the  local 
band,  who  irritate  one's  nerves,  on 
each  repetition,  by  the  particular 
chord  that  they  always  insist  on 
playing  out  of  tune  ;  and  long  be- 
fore your  allotted  period  is  com- 
pleted you  are  wishing  ardently 
for  the  end  of  your  holiday  and 
the  comforts  of  home. 

It  was  after  some  reflections 
of  this  rather  pessimistic  kind 
that  a  few  bold  spirits  resolved 
to  strike  out  an  original  line. 
They  recognised  the  fact  that 
co-operation  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
key-note  of  modern  life.  The 
diner  a  la  carte  is  being  super- 
seded by  the  co-operative  table 
d'hote.  Ladies  who  used  to  mono- 
polise a  hansom  now  take  to  the 
co-operative  omnibus.  Co-opera- 
tive yachting  flourishes,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  co-operators  now  and 
then  remain  on  speaking  terms 
with  each  other  for  as  long  as  a 
week  at  a  time.  Rivers  are  hired 


by  associations  of  fishermen,  an 
arrangement  which  affords  special 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  their 
inventive  qualities  when  the  day's 
sport  is  over.  Co-operative  shoot- 
ing has  been  tried,  and  it  is  not 
long  since  a  magnificent  moor 
was  hired,  and  many  grouse  were 
frightened,  while  some  were  even 
wounded,  by  a  society  of  gentle- 
men engaged  in  the  dry  goods  trade. 
Co-operation  has  even  extended  to 
the  negative  side  of  human  action : 
people  combine  not  to  do  things  as 
well  as  to  do  them  ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  items  of  certain 
political  programmes  that  the  man 
who  objects  to  beer,  either  because 
it  disagrees  with  him  or  because  it 
makes  him  drunk,  is  to  be  entitled 
to  compel  other  people  to  help 
him  not  to  drink  it. 

All  these  considerations  having 
been  duly  weighed,  a  certain 
party  of  friends  decided  to  make 
the  experiment  of  applying  the 
principle  of  co-operation  to  their 
annual  holiday.  They  decided  to 
form  a  club  of  about  a  dozen  fami- 
lies, taking  particular  care  to  ex- 
clude disagreeable  people.  Harm- 
less faddists  were  to  be  encouraged. 
The  mighty  hunter  of  butterflies 
and  beetles  ;  the  amiable  botanist, 
who  delights  in  attaching  barbar- 
ous Latin  epithets  to  the  com- 
monest hedge -and -ditch  flowers  ; 
the  genial  lunatic,  who  possesses 
black  fingers  and  a  camera,  and 
whose  practice  it  is  to  produce 
photographic  smudges  which  he 
believes  to  represent  his  friends  ; 
the  antiquary,  who  discovers  the 
name  of  a  Roman  prefect  in  every 
mark  of  Bill  Stumps,  and  a  prehis- 
toric barrow  in  every  golf-bunker ; 
and  the  student  of  provincial  dia- 
lects, who  is  always  quite  satisfied 
that  lucus  cannot  possibly  have  any 
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derivation  but  non  lucendo, — all 
these  were  to  be  heartily  wel- 
comed. But  the  cantankerous, 
the  fastidious,  and  the  unclubbable 
were  to  be  rigorously  excluded ; 
and  one  family  of  otherwise  un- 
impeachable qualifications  had  to 
be  ostracised  in  consequence  of 
the  vigour  of  their  political  senti- 
ments, and  the  persistence  with 
which  their  opinions  were  forced 
upon  everybody  whom  they  met. 
The  notion  "  caught  on,"  and  soon 
the  only  difficulty  was  that  of 
selection.  Emissaries  were  sent 
in  the  spring  to  various  parts  of 
the  country  in  order  to  choose  a 
suitable  locality  for  the  experi- 
ment, and  after  much  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  the  committee,  a 
seaside  village  was  found  which  ap- 
peared to  offer  exceptional  advan- 
tages. It  was  something  like  eight 
miles  from  a  railway  station,  and 
was  therefore  unknown  to  tourists. 
There  were,  within  a  comparative- 
ly short  distance,  nearly  a  dozen 
dwellings  which  could  be  hired. 
Several  of  these  were  farm-houses, 
with  a  considerable  amount  of 
agricultural  land  attached,  and 
the  shooting  for  September  was 
acquired  on  reasonable  terms. 
There  was  a  stream  stocked  with 
large  number  of  rather  small 
>ut  whose  entomological  educa- 
>n  had  been  much  neglected,  and 
o  afforded  pleasing  sport  to  our 
iglers  by  falling  victims  to  flies 
dth  not  the  least  resemblance  to 
iy  insect  that  ever  buzzed. 
Above  all,  there  was  a  cricket- 
round,  where  the  more  athletic 
jmbers  of  our  society  could 
>rt  themselves,  and  where, 
our  eleven  included  at  least 
ro  old  "  University  Blues,"  as 
as  several  public-school  boys, 
lous  local  clubs  were  duly 
ifeated.  Indeed  our  cricketing 
jputation  grew  speedily,  and  we 
rere  invited  to  drive  over  to 
3veral  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
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and  towns,  where  we  did 
battle  with  credit  against  rival 
elevens.  It  is  true  that  the 
grounds  were  rather  rough,  and 
there  was  one  tremendously  swift 
bowler  whom  we  met  everywhere, 
and  who  pounded  away  at  the  un- 
fortunate heads,  legs,  and  bodies 
of  our  batsmen  in  a  fashion  that 
seemed  to  suggest  the  necessity  of 
adding  a  coroner  to  our  cricketing 
staff.  Our  worst  enemies,  how- 
ever, were  the  local  umpires. 
Their  partisanship  was  delightful 
to  witness,  it  was  so  enthusiastic 
and  so  unblushing.  Once  the 
captain  of  our  opponents  actually 
told  us  that  they  had  asked  X.  to 
play  in  that  match,  but  that  X. 
had  said  that  he  thought  he  could 
be  more  useful  to  them  in  umpir- 
ing. And  he  certainly  was.  It 
was  really  amusing  to  see  the 
fashion  in  which  he  decided  that 
our  men  were  "  run  out "  when 
they  had  even  reached  the  wicket 
before  the  ball,  whereas  his  own 
side  were  free  to  rush  half  across 
the  pitch  without  the  least  chance 
of  being  stumped,  or  at  any  rate 
of  being  given  out.  "  The  purpose 
for  which  snakes  was  built,"  said 
the  American  sage,  "  is  not  yet 
explored " ;  and  we  sometimes 
cavilled  at  the  decree  of  fate 
which  allowed  that  umpire  to 
afflict  us.  But  we  triumphed  in 
the  end,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  numbered  among  our  co- 
operators  a  lob-bowler  of  much 
skill,  whose  slows  were  so  utterly 
despised  by  most  of  our  rustic 
opponents  that  they  were  consider- 
ably astonished  when  the  innocent- 
looking  ball  curled  round  their  legs 
and  shattered  their  wicket. 

The  cricket-match  days  furnished 
the  occasion  for  much  mild  excite- 
ment. The  neighbours  used  to  flock 
to  them  in  large  numbers,  and  most 
of  the  country-houses,  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  or  so,  fur- 
nished a  contingent  of  sightseers 
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who  appreciated  our  iced  coffee. 
In  this  way  our  little  colony  be- 
came known  to  many  of  the  abo- 
rigines, who  were  exceedingly  hos- 
pitable, and  lavished  on  some  of 
us  invitations  to  various  enter- 
tainments, from  lawn-tennis  par- 
ties to  the  most  solid  of  dinners, 
and  from  afternoon  tea  to  rabbit- 
shooting.  Our  own  commissariat 
was  capitally  organised.  The  near- 
est butcher  was  at  a  distance  of 
some  six  miles,  and  ordinarily  came 
only  once  a-week,  his  periodical 
rounds  being  occasionally  supple- 
mented by  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  "Mr  Smallbones  is  going  to 
kill  half  a  sheep  next  Tuesday  "- 
this  hint  at  vivisection  being  a 
euphemistic  expression  which  was 
interpreted  as  meaning  that,  as 
Mr  Smallbones  had  not  sufficient 
customers  for  a  whole  sheep,  he 
had  gone  shares  with  somebody 
else  in  a  purchase  at  the  dead- 
meat  market.  But  when  all  our 
colony  had  to  be  provided  for,  he 
drove  a  brisk  trade ;  for  we  num- 
bered between  fifty  and  sixty 
mouths,  and  the  appetites  engen- 
dered by  sea-air  and  active  exer- 
cise were  so  tremendous,  that,  in 
the  course  of  our  two  months,  we 
must  have  consumed  a  whole  flock 
of  sheep.  At  first,  each  household 
provided  for  itself  in  the  matter 
of  eating;  but  it  was  eventually 
decided  to  be  more  convenient 
that  there  should  be  a  daily  table 
d'hote  at  one  house  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  central  position, 
and  to  possess  a  fine  dining-room 
that  had  once  belonged  to  a  mon- 
astery, of  which  the  buildings 
formed  part.  It  was  optional 
with  each  member  of  the  society 
to  dine  there  or  at  home,  as  he 
might  choose ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  average  daily  number  at 
the  table  d'hote  was  thirty-seven, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  good 
though  simple  dinner  could  be 
provided  very  cheaply.  Luckily 


we  were  able  to  secure,  on  job,  a 
cook  who  had  been  the  chef  of  a 
regimental  mess,  and  who  was  ex- 
ceptionally efficient. 

There  was  one  drawback  to  the 
village  first  selected — namely,  that 
it  was  on  the  open  sea,  and  at  a 
rather  boisterous  part  of  the  coast. 
For  this  reason  it  was  not  very 
well  placed  either  for  boating  or 
for  sea-fishing,  and  even  bathing 
was  very  often  rendered  impracti- 
cable by  the  breakers  that  boiled 
among  the  rocks.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, too,  that  the  district  had 
one  other  drawback,  of  an  aggra- 
vating kind.  The  houses  were 
scrupulously  clean,  the  air  was 
delightfully  breezy.  As  for  the 
drains,  I  would  not  willingly  speak 
ill  of  the  absent,  and  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  we  contented  ourselves 
with  reflecting  that  a  system  of 
sewers  is  sometimes  an  elaborate 
machinery  for  the  diffusion  of  in- 
fection. There  was,  however,  a 
particular  evil,  which,  though  it 
did  not  threaten  our  lives,  or  even 
our  health,  nevertheless  very  seri- 
ously affected  our  comfort.  As 
soon  as  the  corn  began  to  be  cut, 
our  houses  were  invaded  by  hordes 
of  a  really  fearful  foe.  It  is 
vulgarly  known  as  the  harvest- 
bug,  and  its  scientific  name  is  (or 
if  it  is  not  it  ought  to  be)  Titil- 
lator  irritantissimus,  or  the  Ter- 
rific Tickler.  It  was  barely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  could  only 
be  detected  as  a  very  minute  pink 
speck  under  the  skin.  But  with 
some  experience  of  the  voracious 
flea  of  Alpine  huts,  and  of  the 
still  greedier  insects  which  swarm 
alike  in  London  lodgings  and  in 
Transylvanian  pusztas,  I  am  in- 
clined to  give  the  Tickler  the  first 
rank  as  a  disturber  of  peace  of 
body  and  mind  by  night  and  by 
day.  We  wrote  to  the  'Field' 
for  information  as  to  how  best 
to  protect  ourselves,  and  various 
correspondents  of  that  journal 
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kindly  advised  us  to  add  carbolic 
acid  to  our  baths,  to  smear  our- 
selves with  paraffin-oil,  to  rub  our 
limbs  with  solutions  of  ammonia. 
We  tried  all  these  recipes  :  the 
carbolic  acid  filled  the  air  with 
a  smell  that  suggested  fevers 
d  disinfection  ;  the  paraffin-oil 
ade  our  friends  ask,  when  we 
,ppeared  in  their  rooms,  whether 
mething  had  not  gone  wrong 
ith  the  lamps ;  the  ammonia 
arified  us,  but  produced  no  other 
The  enemy  cared  for  these 
ings  as  little  as  for  our  notice 
t  "  Any  Tickler  found  un- 
uzzled  or  unchained  will  be  pro- 
cuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
e  law."  We  were  kept  awake 
,t  night  for  hours,  in  a  state 
feverish  irritation.  Even  in 
urch,  a  particular  set  of  oak 
tails  were  the  favourite  places, 
because  the  carved  projections 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  fur- 
tive rubbings.  When  we  an- 
nounced an  amateur  theatrical 
performance,  in  a  barn,  by  a 
scratch  company,  a  mournful  sig- 
tificance  attached  to  the  term, 
id  really,  though  it  seems  almost 
tconceivable  that  so  apparently 
significant  a  cause  should  have 
)duced  such  a  potent  effect,  it  is 
fact  that  our  lives  were  made  so 
dserable  by  the  titillator  as  to 
:e  us  decide  to  shift  our  quarters. 

Again,  the  district  to  be  chosen 
ras  the  subject  of  many  inquiries, 
id  a  whole  season  intervened 
dthout  the  question  being  satis- 
>rily  settled.  When  the  ex- 

iment  was  renewed  our  original 

id  of  co-operators  was  divided. 

small  section  went  back  to  defy 
e  Tickler.  Another  set  combined 

make  a  settlement  on  a  Swiss 
But  the  largest  body,  con- 
sting  of  some  twenty-five  mem- 
jrs  of  our  original  society,  betook 
lemselves  to  the  mouth  of  a  river 
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on  the  Welsh  coast,  where  there 
were  certain  special  advantages 
not  possessed  by  their  previous 
habitat.  There  was,  it  is  true,  no 
cricket,  nor  was  the  accommoda- 
tion very  ample.  But  for  boating, 
bathing,  and  fishing,  the  place  was 
unsurpassable.  Its  real  name 
must  be  a  profound  secret,  for  to 
disclose  this  would  probably  render 
impossible  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
periment, and  I  need  only  say  that 
it  had  the  customary  number  of 
queer  consonants  stuck  in  odd 
places,  and  may  be  abbreviated, 
for  convenience,  into  Llww.  With 
the  one  exception  of  Magyar,  I 
know  of  no  language  like  Welsh 
in  having  its  pronunciation  abso- 
lutely unlike  its  written  syllables  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  nuisance  to 
be  in  a  district  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  without  years,  or  at 
any  rate  months,  of  study  to  speak 
or  even  understand  the  simplest 
sentences  of  the  vernacular.  Per- 
haps it  was  partly  due  to  our 
ignorance  in  this  respect  that  we 
did  not  care  for  the  natives.  After 
having  travelled  a  good  deal  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  sojne  more 
or  less  wild  countries  abroad,  I 
can  affirm  confidently  that  I  never 
encountered  anywhere  else  such 
frequent  attempts  at  small  trick- 
eries and  petty  frauds  as  at  Llww. 
This,  however,  is  by  the  way,  and 
perhaps  I  was  exceptionally  un- 
lucky in  my  experience.  At  any 
rate,  the  place  was  one  in  which 
every  prospect  pleased,  even  if 
man  was  somewhat  vile.  Of  the 
five  houses  which  our  confraternity 
occupied,  all  but  one  were  close  to 
the  sea,  and  two  were  perched  on 
a  rock  sloping  down  to  the  estuary, 
so  that  at  all  times  of  the  tide 
you  could  leave  your  bedroom  and 
plunge  into  deep  water  within  a 
hundred  yards.  Close  by,  too, 
there  was  excellent  anchorage  for 
any  number  of  small  yachts ;  and 
2  B 
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as  several  of  our  number  were  the 
proud  possessors  of  centre-board 
boats,  a  large  proportion  of  our 
time  was  spent  in  that  pleasantest 
and  most  restful  of  all  holiday 
recreations,  sailing.  If  the  weather 
was  wild  and  the  waves  rough,  we 
shaped  our  course  up  the  river,  which 
was  over  two  miles  broad  at  its 
mouth,  but  was  defended  from  the 
force  of  the  waves  by  big  sandbanks. 
If  the  barometer  was  steady,  and 
the  sea  fairly  smooth,  we  stood 
boldly  out,  sometimes  making 
an  expedition  to  the  light -ship 
nearly  four  miles  from  shore,  and 
trying  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
its  occupants  with  a  supply  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Or  we 
fished  in  the  bay,  now  and  then 
bringing  back  a  good  supply  of 
whiting  and  codling,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  our  sport 
had  often  to  be  cut  short  out  of 
compassion  for  some  one  or  other 
of  our  number  whose  internal  or- 
ganisation rebelled  at  the  heaving 
motion  of  a  small  boat  at  anchor. 

We  had  been  certainly  lucky  in 
securing  two  boats  of  a  class  de- 
serving &  short  description,  since 
they  are  the  very  things  for  quiet 
holiday-makers,  and  we  managed 
to  derive  from  them  an  immense 
amount  of  enjoyment.  It  was  an 
Irish  gentleman,  named  Middleton, 
who  three  or  four  years  ago  set 
himself  to  solve  the  problem  of 
constructing  a  centre-board  boat 
which  could  be  beached  and  hauled 
up  a  shingly  shore  by  a  couple  of 
men;  which  would  sail  well  to 
windward,  and  be  perfectly  safe 
without  ballast ;  and  which  would 
ride  over  the  waves  in  a  pretty 
rough  sea.  Mr  Middleton  accord- 
ingly designed  the  so-called  Water- 
wags,  which  speedily  became  so 
popular  that  something  like  a  score 
have  been  built  in  the  Clyde,  all 
to  the  same  model,  and  a  club  has 
been  formed  in  Dublin  Bay  exclu- 
sively for  this  class.  Tiny  as  are 


the  craft,  they  are  exceptionally 
safe,  and  may  be  sailed  through 
really  rough  surf  with  confidence. 
They  are  wonderfully  handy,  hav- 
ing only  one  big  sail  of  the  "bal- 
ance-lug" kind,  and  never  fail  to 
answer  the  helm.  A  marked  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  ballast 
is,  that  if  they  do  get  capsized  they 
do  not  go  to  the  bottom,  since  they 
have  no  weight  of  metal  to  take 
them  down;  and  it  is  on  record 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  an  up- 
set happened  because  an  inexperi- 
enced hand  tried  to  gybe  with  the 
sheet  fast,  though  the  boat  filled 
she  did  not  sink,  and  her  occupant 
simply  sat  in  her  till  he  was  taken 
off  and  the  water  baled  out.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  case  of  one  of 
our  co-operators  who  was  out  with 
a  fisherman  in  an  ordinary  deep- 
keeled  yawl,  which  was  capsized 
by  a  sudden  gust.  It  was  early  in 
the  morning,  no  other  craft  was 
within  hail,  and  though  the  acci- 
dent happened  only  half  a  mile  out, 
a  strong  ebb-tide  was  running, 
against  which  no  swimmer  could 
contend.  Fortunately,  however,  a 
man  digging  potatoes  in  his  garden 
on  the  cliff  had  noticed  the  yawl 
sailing  along,  and  when  he  looked 
out  to.  sea  again  it  had  gone. 
Though  he  could  see  nothing  float- 
ing, he  felt  sure  that  there  had 
been  an  accident,  rushed  down  to 
the  landing-place,  and  rowed  out 
just  in  time  to  pick  up  both  men, 
though  not  before  one  of  them  had 
already  sunk,  and  could  only  just 
be  grabbed  by  his  hair.  The  bal- 
last had  carried  the  yawl  to  the 
bottom,  whence  it  was  fished  up  by 
divers  and  salvage  apparatus  a  fort- 
night later.  Then  there  is  another 
advantage  attaching  to  centre- 
board boats — namely,  that  they 
draw  so  little  water.  We  could 
cross  the  sands  of  our  estuary 
when  the  tide  only  just  covered 
them,  while  other  boats  were  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  deep  channels. 
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This  quality  stood  us  in  good 
stead  on  the  occasion  of  our  expedi- 
tions after  wild-fowl.  Some*  four  or 
ive  miles  up  the  river  was  a  reedy 
marsh,  intersected  by  big  dykes, 
tnd  here  the  birds  came  to  feed  in 
great  numbers.  It  was  cold  work 
to  start  at  three  o'clock  on  a 
September  morning  in  order  to 
get  them  as  they  flew  out  to  sea, 
but  more  than  once  we  had  ex- 
cellent sport.  Having  a  horror 
of  killing  for  the  mere  sake  of  de- 
stroying life,  we  abstained  from 
shooting  at  the  numerous  gulls, 
divers,  cormorants,  red-shanks,  and 
dunlin  which  passed  over  us  ;  but 
we  bagged  a  good  many  ducks,  a 
few  widgeon,  and  now  and  then  a 
snipe  and  a  peewit.  The  herons 
us  croaking  as  they  swam 
through  the  air,  with  their  long 
legs  trailing  in  their  wake  ;  but  the 
curlews — wariest  of  the  feathered 
tribe — usually  kept  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  though  their  shrill 
whistle  was  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  piping  and  screaming  of 
the  gulls,  the  contented  twitter  of 
the  smaller  fry  that  were  break- 
fasting on  the  mud-banks  left  by 
the  falling  tide,  and  the  deep 
trumpet-note  of  the  wild  swans. 
The  greatest  hardihood  was  shown 
by  a  little  grebe  (its  scientific 
tine  is  Podiceps  minor,  which  is 
Iways  hazily  and  illogically  con- 
nected in  one's  mind  with  Pontifex 
iximus)  that  my  companion  was 
mxious  to  add  to  his  collection  of 
;uffed  birds.  The  tiny  creature 
swam  past  us  at  a  distance  of  only 
>me  thirty  yards,  and  seemed  as 
it  would  be  an  easy  prey ;  but 
t  kept  a  bright  little  eye  fixed 
n  our  proceedings,  and  dived  in- 
itaneously  at  the  flash  of  the 
in,  repeating  the  performance 
iree  or  four  times,  as  if  it  quite 
enjoyed  the  fun,  and  finally  dis- 
ippearing  unscathed,  after  an  un- 
isually  long  dive,  with  a  sort  of 
lumphant  chirrup.  Now  and 


then  we  sailed  up  to  the  salmon- 
pools,  where  we  were  allowed  to 
buy  the  fish  at  just  half  the  price 
that  was  charged  for  them  by 
the  local  fishmonger ;  and  on  one 
occasion  we  witnessed  the  curious 
sight  of  the  nets  being  almost  torn 
to  pieces  by  a  shoal  of  porpoises 
in  pursuit  of  their  prey. 

I  should  weary  your  readers  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  describe  a  cer- 
tain bold  voyage  along  the  coast  for 
some  forty  miles,  when  the  Water- 
wags  much  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  seaworthy  qualities;  the 
regatta  which  we  improvised,  and 
which  was  carried  through  in  dog- 
ged defiance  of  wind  and  rain ; 
and  our  attempts  at  golf  on  some 
links  which  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  matter  of  teeing- 
grounds  and  putting-greens,  and 
which  had  the  further  disadvan- 
tage of  being  inaccessible  by  land, 
except  along  a  mountainous  path 
involving  a  tremendous  detour, 
and  of  being  cut  off  from  us  by 
a  stormy  sea  whenever  the  wind 
blew  at  all  hard  from  the  west. 
As  to  our  indoor  amusements, 
it  is  enough  to  say  tha^t  among 
the  large  number  of  co-operators, 
though  we  were  happily  free  from 
cliques,  persons  of  like  tastes 
gravitated  to  each  other,  and  our 
social  relations  were  something 
like  that  of  a  large  company  of 
guests  staying  in  a  country-house. 
Some  keen  spirit  was  always  en- 
gaged in  organising  a  concert  or 
a  dance,  or  some  other  kind  of 
mild  dissipation ;  and  the  devotees 
of  whist  had  a  nightly  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  the  highly 
valued  privilege  of  abusing  each 
other  for  ignoring  calls  for  trumps. 
On  the  whole,  our  experiment 
was  a  decided  success.  It  was 
pleasant,  it  was  economical,  and 
it  was  a  little  outside  ordinary 
conventionalities.  It  may  well  find 
imitators. 

H.  PRESTON-THOMAS. 
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"UNO    DE    MILLE." 

ONE  OP  THE  THOUSAND  OF  GARIBALDI. 
LAKE  COMO. 

[One  April  day  in  1890  I  saw  a  steamer  draped  in  black  bring  home  to  Como 
for  burial  a  soldier  of  the  immortal  One  Thousand  of  Garibaldi.  By  a  strange 
and  dramatic  coincidence  his  comrade,  an  eloquent  scholar  of  Como,  died  a  few 
hours  later  at  his  desk,  while  preparing  for  the  morrow  a  tribute  to  his  friend's 
memory,  and  on  the  next  day  the  boat  bore  his  own  body  to  his  own  kindred. 
— W.  B.] 

ANOTHER  gone  of  The  Thousand  brave ; 
Across  Lake  Como  borne  to  his  grave. 
"Uno  de  Mille,"  they  softly  say, 
Waiting  there  by  the  quiet  bay  : 
A  crowded  piazza,  a  weeping  sky ; 
Hush !    the  steamer  is  drawing  nigh. 

"Uno  de  Mille"!     Who  is  he? 
A  soldier,  they  whisper,  of  liberty ; 
One  of  the  thousand  from  college  hall 
Who  rallied  at  Garibaldi's  call : 
His  voyage  finished,  the  anchor  cast, 
Home  at  Como  to  sleep  at  last. 

Home,  by  her  rippling  waters  blue, 
Mirroring  skies  of  tender  hue; 
Home,  where  a  kinsman's  heart-felt  tear 
Hallows  a  brother  soldier's  bier ; 
Home,  where  a  noble  comrade  now 
Plaits  a  chaplet  to  grace  his  brow. 

Strew  with  roses  the  hero's  way, 
Over  the  sleeping  warrior  pray ; 
Home,  from  journeying  far  and  wide, 
Welcome  him  here  with  stately  pride; 
The  night,  my  brother,  comes  to  me; 
The  morn,  Italia,  to  thee  ! 


1892.]  «  Uno  de  Milk." 

Strew  with  roses  the  hero's  way, 
Over  the  sleeping  warrior  pray ; 
Wake,  Italia  !    speak  for  me, 
Reunited  from  sea  to  sea; 
Place  a  garland  upon  his  bier, 
"Uno  de  Mille"  is  lying  here. 

Thus  mused  his  comrade  through  the  night, 
Weaving  a  chaplet  fresh  and  bright; 
Sorrowing  for  a  brother  dead, 
Summoning  hours  for  ever  fled ; 
The  light  burns  dim,  the  dawning  day 
Touches  the  mountains  cold  and  grey. 

The  pen  has  fallen  from  his  grasp, 
His  head  is  bowed,  his  hands  unclasp ; 
The  sunlight  pierces  the  casement  there, 
He  greets  the  morning  with  stony  stare ; 
The  day,  Italia,  breaks  for  thee ! 
The  night,  my  brother,  comes  to  me. 

Not  as  he  deemed.     He  little  thought 
The  morrow's  work  would  be  unwrought. 
Little  he  dreamed  the  boat  that  bore 
His  comrade  dead  to  Como's  shore, 
Dark-draped  its  homeward  course  would  keep 
To  bear  him  too  where  his  kinsmen  sleep. 

Hushed  again  the  crowded  square, 
Sky  and  lake  the  stillness  share; 
Over  the  mountains  a  fading  glow,— 
"  Duo  de  Mille,"  they  murmur  low ; — 
One,  with  tapers  in  yonder  dome, 
One,  'neath  the  starlight,  going  home. 

And  so  they  parted,  not  in  tears, 
Wedded  in  death  through  coming  years ; 
Sleeping  remote  by  the  sunny  shore, 
Reunited  for  evermore  ! 
Lake  Como  sings  one  song  to  me : — 
"  The  morn,  Italia,  to  thee ! 

WALLACE  BRUCE. 
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THE    DIVINATION-STONE    OF    KALI. 

LOVE    AND    CRIME    IN    INDIA. 

CHAPTER    I. 


AUGUST  in  Bengal !  A  time  of 
steamy  heat  and  lassitude  !  The 
brazen  sky  of  fiery  summer  is  hid 
beneath  a  leaden  pall  of  autumn 
cloud  stretching  from  hill  to  hill 
across  the  Indian  continent.  The 
rain  falls  relentlessly,  filling  .river- 
bed and  runnel  with  brown  spates, 
which  bubble  down  the  broad 
green  plains  to  swell  the  giant 
flood  of  distant  Ganges.  The 
thunder  has  crashed  and  rattled 
all  day  long,  the  damp  wind  mean- 
while tearing  and  tossing  the  broad 
leaves  of  the  sturdy  teak-trees 
which  crown  the  hill-tops  far  and 
near.  Here  at  the  foot  of  the 
slopes  the  air  is  dead  and  swelter- 
ing, and  the  forests  rest,  while  a  thin 
steam  rises  from  the  hot  soaked 
earth,  which  has  drunk  in  the 
warm  rain  till  it  can  drink  no 
more.  Night  falls  fast,  and  low 
on  the  horizon  the  sullen  lightning 
shows  where  the  storm  is  raging 
yet. 

The  flickering  flashes  light  up 
long  lines  of  rails,  which  curve  in 
and  out  among  the  undulations  of 
the  ground.  Half  hidden  behind 
a  woody  hill  the  station  lamps 
begin  to  glimmer  and  twinkle 
through  the  thick  rain.  Out  here 
in  the  open,  a  huge  red  danger- 
signal  hangs  in  mid-air,  throwing 
a  weird  light  on  a  dense  clump  of 
giant  aloes  by  the  railroad  side. 
Within  this  thorny  retreat  two 
men  lie  curled  up  beneath  their 
sopping  blankets,  careless  of  the 
rain,  muttering  at  intervals  to 
each  other  in  a  barbarous  Hindee 
dialect.  One  of  them  is  Tantu, 
and  the  other  is  Bhika.  They  are 
both  Bhils  —  black,  wiry,  little 


aborigines — and  both  are  valued 
members  of  Ramnarayen's  band  of 
outlaws.  They  are  here  in  fur- 
therance of  a  scheme  which  their 
chief  relies  upon  to  make  his  for- 
tune, a  matter  very  near  to  his 
heart.  It  is  not  altogether  for 
lucre's  sake  that  Ramnarayen  so 
earnestly  longs  to  amass  wealth. 
The  fact  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
so  many  a  Western  swain,  the  want 
of  money  is  the  one  and  insuper- 
able obstacle  between  him  and  his 
heart's  desire. 

For  Ramnarayen  is  in  love ; 
and  the  object  of  his  affection  is 
Sita,  who  is  jealously  guarded  by 
her  father,  old  Sheonarayen,  a 
rich  tradesman  of  Kheri,  a  town 
some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away 
in  one  of  the  western  divisions  of 
Bengal.  Sita  is  barely  fifteen,  yet 
for  five  years  has  been  a  widow  ! 
Fortunately  for  her  she  is  not  of 
high  caste,  and  instead  of  being 
doomed  to  lifelong  widowhood  and 
drudgery,  as  so  many  of  her  miser- 
able countrywomen  are,  she  may 
marry  again.  But  the  poor  child 
does  not  recognise  any  special 
good  fortune  in  this  fact  just  at 
the  present  moment. 

Sita  is  tall,  willowy,  and  very 
fair — as  Orientals  reckon  fairness 
— and  through  her  olive  -  tawny 
skin  can  be  seen  at  times  a  dusky 
flush.  Her  face  is  oval  and  deli- 
cate-featured, her  teeth  round  and 
pearly  white,  while  her  carefully 
tended  hair,  soft  as  silk,  lies  in 
thick  jetty  coils  on  the  back  of  a 
shapely  well-poised  head,  which  is 
kept  churlishly  hidden  beneath  the 
folds  of  a  white  linen  hood.  Her 
figure  is  perfection,  and  her  car- 
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e  undeniable.  In  short,  Sita 
a  beauty,  and  she  knows  it.  She 
also  a  woman — notwithstanding 
that  she  is  of  an  age  at  which 
English  girls  are,  or  should  be,  re- 
stricted to  the  schoolroom — and  a 
self-willed  young  woman  to  boot. 
And  Sita  is  in  love  with  her 
cousin  Ramnarayen,  who  is  unfor- 
tunately a  scapegrace,  but  yet  as 
handsome  and  stalwart  a  young 
ne'er  -  do  -  weel  as  ever  broke  a 
mother's  heart  or  drew  down  an 
unappreciative  father's  curse  upon 
his  head. 

Now  Sheonarayen  has  ordered 
his  fair  daughter  to  marry  his  old 
friend  Purrus  Ram,  who  is  in  trade 
in  a  considerable  way  in  the  city 
of  Burhi,  three  days'  journey  from 
Kheri.  But  Purrus  Ram,  who  is 
worthy,  wealthy,  and  altogether 
desirable  as  a  son-in-law,  does  not 
appear  in  poor  Sita's  eyes  to  be 
equally  suitable  as  a  husband  to 
so  young  and  pretty  a  girl  as  her- 
self. To  begin  with,  he  is  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  her  father,  and 
consequently  years  and  years  too 
old  for  her.  Then  he  is  ugly,  and 
carries  a  ridiculously  round  paunch, 
which  is  most  aggressively  percep- 
tible in  the  classic  demi  -  toilet 
affected  by  the  Hindoo  shopkeeper 
in  warm  weather.  Further,  he  is 
iupid  and  matter-of-fact — in  short, 
he  is  all  that  a  fresh  and  romantic 
girl  chiefly  dislikes  in  a  fiance. 
Worse  than  all,  he  is  not  Ramna- 
yen,  her  high-spirited  lover ;  and 
Sita,  who  has  no  alternative  but 
obey  her  father,  hates  him,  and 
inks  Sheonarayen  a  heartless 
rant,  and  has  succeeded  in  work- 
g  herself  up  into  as  pretty  a  state 
f  misery  as  any  thwarted  damsel 
uld  well  do  under  similar  provo- 
tion. 

Really,  however,  Sheonarayen 
as  not  much  to  blame.  Sita  was 
tting  on  in  life,  and  it  was  an 
perative  caste  necessity  that  she 


should  get  settled  without  delay, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Purrus 
Ram  there  was  at  the  time  no 
other  eligible  man  to  whom  Sita 
could  be  given.  Sheonarayen  was 
quite  aware  of  the  feeling  which 
existed  between  his  daughter  and 
Ramnarayen,  but  the  idea  of  their 
marriage  could  not  be  seriously  en- 
tertained for  an  instant.  Not  that 
Sheonarayen  had  any  particular 
objection  to  Ramnarayen,  save  as 
a  son-in-law.  Indeed  he  liked  the 
young  fellow  well,  and  admired  his 
pluck  and  address.  But,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  what  we  have 
seen,  young  Ramnarayen,  instead 
of  minding  his  ancestral  business, 
had  early  fallen  into  bad  company 
with  the  usual  result,  and  was  now 
obliged  to  absent  himself  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kheri,  where  he 
was  very  particularly  wanted  by 
the  police. 

It  was  generally  understood  that 
the  young  man  was  at  the  present 
moment  hiding,  in  a  state  of  penury 
bordering  on  starvation,  among  the 
distant  hills,  which,  being  roadless 
and  almost  entirely  covered  with 
rocks  and  thick  undergrowth,  were 
the  favourite  refuge  of  leopards, 
wolves,  proscribed  criminals,  and 
other  predatory  animals.  Only  Sita 
knew  that  her  lover  was  far  away 
in  another  direction,  engaged  on 
some  business,  of  the  nature  of 
which  she  was  ignorant,  which 
they  both  confidently  hoped  would 
soon  enrich  Ramnarayen  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  justify  him  in  com- 
ing forward  openly  to  demand 
Sita's  hand.  They  considered,  not 
without  reason  perhaps,  that  if 
Ramnarayen  could  prove  to  Sheo- 
narayen that  he  was  in  as  good  a 
position  to  support  a  wife  as  Pur- 
rus Ram  was,  the  elder  lover  would 
be  sent  about  his  business,  and  the 
young  people's  patience  would  be 
rewarded.  Five  or  six  months  had 
passed  since  Ramnarayen  had  in- 
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formed  Sita,  in  very  general  terms, 
of  his  new  hopes,  and  the  poor  girl 
had  received  no  tidings  of  him 
since.  She  was  becoming  very  anx- 
ious about  him,  and  was  fretting 
for  news  of  him.  By  this  time, 
however,  Ramnarayen's  plans  were 
complete,  and  everything  was  pro- 
gressing favourably. 

The  scene  of  his  bold  stroke  for 
wealth  was  Luchmiserai,  the  near- 
est railway  station  to  his  hills  of 
refuge;  indeed  the  station  lay 
nestled  among  the  outlying  spurs 
of  the  range.  On  fixed  dates,  once 
a  month,  large  amounts  of  railway 
earnings  were  sent  down  in  silver 
from  this  place  to  the  metropolis, 
the  money  being  collected  here 
from  the  lines  to  the  north  and  the 
east,  for  Luchmiserai  was  an  im- 
portant junction.  The  cash,  so 
long  as  it  was  deposited  in  the  sta- 
tion, was  very  securely  guarded, 
and  Ramnarayen  had  satisfied  him- 
self by  cautious  inquiry  that  it 
could  not  be  touched  during  the 
process  of  collection.  But  for  some 
unknown  reason,  while  the  money 
was  in  course  of  transport  to  Cal- 
cutta, no  special  safeguards  were 
employed  to  prevent  robbery  in  the 
train,  it  being  simply  locked  into 
safes  and  stowed  as  ordinary  lug- 
gage in  the  guard's  van.  Ramna- 
rayen had  ascertained,  months  ago, 
that  on  a  certain  day  a  much  larger 
sum  than  usual  would  be  sent  to 
Calcutta,  as  receipts  would  be 
greatly  increased  owing  to  an  enor- 
mous pilgrim  traffic  which  was  ex- 
pected. And  Ramnarayen  had  re- 
solved to  make  all  this  money  his 
own. 

He  had  carefully  prepared  a  plan 
of  action,  omitting  no  precaution 
calculated  to  ensure  success.  He 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  a 
hamlet  close  to  the  Luchmiserai 
railway  station,  and,  disguised  as 
a  trader  and  money-lender,  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 


treasurer  in  charge  at  the  station, 
and  most  of  the  railway  staff. 
Tantu  and  others  of  his  gang  were 
scattered  about  the  various  hamlets 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  station,  and 
had  been  busy  ingratiating  them- 
selves with  the  railway  servants. 
In  this  Tantu  had  been  specially 
successful,  and  now  he  occasion- 
ally took  a  friend's  tour  of  duty 
at  night,  surreptitiously  assuming 
the  railway  livery,  unknown  to 
the  superior  authorities  of  the 
station. 

The  eventful  morning  dawned 
heavily ;  a  storm  had  raged  all  day ; 
the  night  promised  to  be  thick  and 
dark ;  and  everything  augured 
well  for  success.  In  due  time  the 
brake-van,  which  was  to  contain 
the  money,  was  brought  up  to  a 
side  platform,  and  there  the  safes, 
filled  with  silver,  were  laboriously 
loaded  on  it.  There  were  twelve 
of  them,  each  containing  cash  to 
the  value  of  about  £500  sterling. 
When  all  were  deposited,  the  doors 
were  locked  with  an  ordinary  key, 
and  the  van  was  shunted  on  to  a 
siding  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
mail-train,  to  which  it  was  to  be 
attached.  There  it  was  left  alone 
and  unguarded,  and  as  soon  as  it 
became  sufficiently  dark  Ramna- 
rayen opened  the  door  with  a  key 
which  he  had  contrived  to  obtain 
some  time  before,  and  slipped  un- 
perceived  into  the  carriage.  He 
took  with  him  a  sledge-hammer 
and  a  large  crowbar.  With  the 
former  he  intended  to  stun  the 
guard,  and  with  the  latter  he  would 
slide  the  heavy  safes  out  of  the 
door  when  the  guard  had  been 
overpowered.  It  was  not  without 
satisfaction  that  he  remembered, 
as  he  closed  the  door  of  the  van 
cautiously  behind  him,  that  the 
guard  on  duty  would  be  a  puny 
Eurasian  called  Rozario,  whom  he 
would  easily  master. 

It    soon  grew   quite   dark,   and 
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rain    fell   more  heavily   than 
Tantu  and  his  friend  Bhika 
to  stir ;  the  former  produced 
e  blouse  and  the  blue-and-white 
ead-dress  of  a  railway  servant — 
for   he   had    arranged   to    take    a 
friend's  duty  to-night — and  hastily 
putting  them  on,  walked  away  to- 
wards the  station,  where  a  little 
bustle   denoted   the    approach    of 
working  hours  once  more.     Bhika 
stole  across  in  the  darkness  to  the 
van  in  which  his  chief  was  hidden, 
and    tapping   gently   on  the  side, 
whispered  to  Ramnarayen  to  ascer- 
tain if  all  were  well,  wished  him 
good  luck,  and  then,  turning  his 
back  on  the  station  lights,  began 
plough  his  way  doggedly  through 
e  mud  at  the  side  of  the  railway 
,ck  to  his  appointed  place  some 
hree  or  four  miles  down  the  line, 
here  Tantu  would  join  him  after 
is  work  was  over  at  the  station, 
eir  duty  would  be  to  open  the 
es  thrown  out  from   the  train 
>y  Ramnarayen,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose  Bhika   carried    a    couple    of 
stout   hammers   and   cold   chisels, 
concealed  under  the  coarse  brown 
blanket  which  he  wore,  twisted  up 
in  some  peculiar  fashion  so  as  to 
!orm  a  sort  of  pent-roof  over  his 
ead — a    capital    protection    from 
e    rain.      Every    three    or    four 
undred  yards  for  some  few  miles 
long  the  line  beyond  Bhika's  post, 
embers    of    Ramnarayen's   gang 
ere  stationed  to  force  open  the 
,fes  which   would  be  rolled  out 
the  van  at  intervals  of  two  or 
ree  minutes.     In  the  meantime, 
antu   reached    the  railway  plat- 
>rm,  and  took  up  his  place  as  a 
ilway    servant,    doing    unobtru- 
ively  whatever  was    required    of 
im. 

At  last  the  mail -train,  with  its 
uge  red  eyes  all  bleared  with 
in,  drifted  into  the  station,  and 
en  a  scene  of  wondrous  noise 
d  confusion  began.  There  were 


all  the  third-class  native  passengers 
for  the  east  to  drag  out  of  their 
pens  like  unwilling  sheep,  and  all 
the  new  third-class  passengers  for 
the  south  to  coax  and  bully  into 
their  places.  The  first  and  second 
class  passengers — white  monarchs 
of  the  world — rushed  hither  and 
thither  in  search  of  refreshments, 
impatiently  elbowing  out  of  their 
way  the  streams  of  bewildered 
natives  who  drifted  aimlessly  about 
the  platform.  Two  hideous  bull- 
terriers,  the  property  of  a  British 
subaltern  on  his  way  to  the  metro- 
polis to  learn  the  vernacular,  broke 
away  from  their  keeper,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  hunt  and  demolish  a 
vile  and  mangy  pariah  dog  which 
had  long  infested  the  station,  and 
which,  from  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities onward,  screamed  and 
yelped  in  the  most  craven  and 
ear-piercing  manner.  Each  lamp 
in  each  carriage  composing  the 
long  mail-train  had  to  be  noisily 
pulled  out  of  its  resting-place,  per- 
functorily looked  at,  and  then 
hurled  with  a  crash  back  into  its 
place.  Each  axle  and  each  wheel 
had  to  be  examined  vivd  voce  with 
the  aid  of  a  sledge-hammer.  Each 
native  railway  official,  and  each 
head  of  a  travelling  family,  kept 
up  a  fortissimo  conversation  with 
his  fellow  at  the  other  end  of  the 
platform.  Then  the  suddenly  dis- 
covered absence  of  one  of  the 
water-carriers  on  duty  caused  loud 
volleys  of  imprecations  to  arise 
from  each  of  the  many  thirsty 
Hindoos  in  the  train. 

In  the  midst  of  this  deafening 
banging,  yelling,  and  indescribable 
uproar,  the  old  brake-van  was  re- 
moved, and  the  new  one  containing 
the  money  —  and  Ramnarayen — 
was  put  on,  the  engine  being  asfc 
the  same  time  changed.  At  this 
juncture  Tantu,  with  the  instinc- 
tive foresight  which  marks  a  great 
mind,  made  himself  particularly 
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useful  in  a  most  undemonstrative 
way.  It  was  necessary  before 
starting  to  attach  the  signal-string, 
connecting  the  engine  with  the 
guard's  van,  to  the  engine  bell. 
This  Tantu  did  with  ostentation ; 
but  just  before  the  whistle  for 
starting  sounded,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  general  excitement 
surrounding  the  last  moments  of 
the  pariah  dog  to  detach  the  string 
from  the  bell,  and  to  tie  it  firmly 
to  the  buffer  of  the  tender.  He 
had  barely  completed  his  task 
when  the  train  started  with  a 
wailing  shriek,  which  made  the 
superstitious  BhiPs  heart  quake. 
Stepping  back  quickly,  he  slipped, 
and  fell  over  the  still  quivering 
body  of  the  dog  —  another  bad 
omen  !  But  last,  and  most  in- 
auspicious sign  of  all,  as  Tantu 
picked  himself  up  he  saw  a  huge 
form  swing  itself  into  the  guard's 
van  as  it  passed  by,  and  hang  out 
of  it  for  a  moment  waving  a  white 
light  to  the  driver !  The  guard, 
then,  was  not  the  puny  Rozario 
after  all,  but  John  Hewson,  a  huge 
north-countryman  lately  out  from 
home,  the  champion  wrestler  and 
weight-thrower  from  one  end  of 
the  line  to  the  other  ! 

Poor  Ramnarayen,  crouching 
like  a  hare  in  his  form  of  small 
parcels  and  money-chests,  felt  his 
heart  sink  within  him  when  this 
apparition  came  in  view  !  He  was 
well  aware  of  Hewson's  prowess 
as  a  wrestler,  having  witnessed  it 
himself.  A  match  had  been  made 
up  between  him  and  the  pride  of  a 
neighbouring  sporting  Rajah's  es- 
tablishment of  athletes — a  man 
from  the  Punjab,  deep-chested  and 
huge-limbed  as  a  bison,  and  lithe 
as  a  tiger.  Hewson,  after  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  fencing,  got  a  good 
hold,  and  deliberately  shaking  his 
adversary  silly,  threw  him  over 
his  hip,  where  he  fell,  stunned 
with  a  dislocated  shoulder. 


However,  Ramnarayen  was  a 
stout-hearted  fellow,  and  had  long 
ago  made  up  his  mind  to  do  or  die 
in  this  adventure  for  Sita's  sake. 
So  he  waited,  feeling  choked  and 
breathless,  until  the  train  slipped 
along  the  smooth  wet  rails  fairly 
fast,  when  Hewson  sat  down  ,011  a 
box  and  began  by  the  light  of  his 
nickering  lamp  to  check  and  fill  in 
the  needful  details  of  his  way  and 
parcels  bills.  This  was  Ramha- 
rayen's  opportunity ;  slipping  off 
his  coarse  brown  blanket,  he  rose 
rapidly,  all  oiled  and  naked,  and 
noiselessly  stepping  across  the  un- 
steady floor  of  the  carriage,  aimed 
a  tremendous  blow  with  his  heavy 
sledge-hammer  at  the  back  of 
Hewson's  head,  who  all  unsus- 
pecting was  bending  down  in  the 
dim  light  trying  to  decipher  the 
hastily  scrawled  document  on  his 
knee.  Down  came  the  huge 
hammer  with  a  cruel  hum  through 
the  air,  but  alas  for  Ramnarayen's 
hopes  and  Sita's  tender  heart ! 
Kali,  the  dread  goddess  of  murder 
and  blood,  was  unpropitious — per- 
haps she  could  not  endure  to  see 
so  grand  an  instrument  as  Hewson 
might  become  in  her  hands  de- 
stroyed. For  just  as  the  blow 
fell  which  should  have  crushed 
in  Hewson's  hard  skull  like  an 
empty  egg-shell,  the  van  gave  a 
lurch,  and  instead  of  coming  down 
full  on  the  back  of  his  head,  the 
hammer  fell  to  one  side,  merely 
grazing  the  head — inflicting,  it  is 
true,  a  hideous  wound— and  spent 
its  force  on  Hewson's  right  shoul- 
der, which  cracked  beneath  the 
blow.  Hewson  fell  to  the  floor 
covered  with  blood,  and  lay  there 
one  moment  half-stunned ;  but 
before  Ramnarayen  could  repeat 
the  blow,  Hewson  had  seized  his 
ankle  with  his  huge  left  hand,  and, 
aided  by  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
carriage,  thrown  him  down. 

Then  began  a  terrible  struggle. 
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Ramnarayen  twisted  round  in- 
stantly like  a  snake,  and  seized 
Hewson  by  the  throat,  and  tried  to 
choke  him.  Hewson  gave  up  his 
hold  on  Ramnarayen's  ankle,  and 
endeavoured  to  beat  him  off  with 
his  mighty  left  fist.  But  he  was 
neariy  blinded  with  blood  and 
giddy  with  the  shock  of  the  blow, 
which  had  half  -  crippled  him. 
Ramnarayen,  though  a  mere  fea- 
ther-weight, was  wonderfully  lithe 
and  wiry,  and  found  it  easy  to 
avoid  Hewson's  blows  without  for 
a  moment  losing  his  grip  of  his 
throat.  Hewson  began  to  feel 
faint  and  suffocated  (as  he  said 
afterwards),  and  finding  that  in 
his  battered  state  he  could  not 
overpower  his  active  adversary, 
who  clung  to  him  as  closely  as 
the  bull-terriers  had  done  to  their 
victim,  made  one  last  desperate 
effort  to  shake  him  off.  Succeed- 
ing at  length  in  this,  he  rose  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  to  his  feet,  and 
pulling  for  one  second  vigorously 
at  the  signal -line — the  other  end 
of  which,  unfortunately  for  him, 
had  been  securely  tied  by  Tantu 
to  the  tender's  buffer — prepared  to 
fall  upon  and  crush  his  slender 
antagonist  under  his  huge  bulk, 
intending  to  hold  him  down  until 
the  train  should  be  stopped  in 
obedience  to  his  signal,  and  suc- 
cour should  arrive.  But  Ram- 
narayen  was  too  quick  for  him. 
Hewson  pulled  the  signal-rope, 
stooped  and  regained  the  ham- 
er  which  had  fallen  from  his 
rasp  ;  and  then  dodging  rapidly 
as  thought  on  one  side,  he  avoided 
ewson's  tremendous  onslaught, 
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and  raised  the  hammer  once  more 
to  deal  a  blow  which  he  deter- 
mined should  be  conclusive.  At 
the  same  moment  Hewson  caught 
in  his  left  hand  the  thick  top-knot 
which  was  twisted  tightly  up,  after 
the  manner  of  his  caste,  on  the 
top  of  Ramnarayen's  otherwise 
smoothly  shaven  head,  and  began 
to  shake  him,  trying  to  force  him 
down  on  the  floor  once  more.  But 
Hewson's  strength  was  waning 
fast;  his  right  arm  hung  helpless 
by  his  side ;  and  he  was  panting, 
almost  sobbing,  with  weakness, 
for  the  blood  was  all  this  time 
pouring  from  the  wound  in  his 
head.  Ramnarayen's  poised  ham- 
mer fell  at  last  on  Hewson's  face 
with  a  thud ;  luckily  the  blow  did 
not  get  home  with  full  force, 
or  Hewson's  days  had  been 
numbered.  But  the  guard  fell, 
mangled  and  stunned,  still  keep- 
ing his  hold  on  Ramnarayen's  hair. 
The  Indian  staggered  like  an  over- 
burdened child  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  the  falling  guard,  at- 
tempted to  recover  himself,  and  at 
the  same  time  tried  to  swing  back 
the  great  hammer  for  a  final  blow. 
But  once  more  the  carriage  gave 
a  heavy  lurch,  and  Ramnarayen, 
losing  his  balance  altogether,  was 
hurled  violently  out  of  the  open 
door.  For  one  moment  he  hung 
over  the  foot-board,  and  then  fell 
like  a  log  to  the  sodden  ground, 
and  lay  motionless  out  in  the 
black  night,  leaving  his  top-knot 
with  a  great  part  of  his  scalp  in 
Hewson's  nerveless  hands,  while 
the  busy  train  sped  merrily  on  to 
the  next  station. 


CHAPTER    II. 


More  than  six  weeks  passed  after 

le  failure  of  Ramnarayen's  bold 

leme,  and  still  poor  Sita  received 

tidings   of   her  lover.     It  was 


hard  to  keep  up  appearances  and 
to  go  on  hoping,  when  day  after 
day  went  by  without  any  sign 
from  Ramnarayen.  The  rainy  sea- 
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son  was  wellnigh  over,  and  the 
sun  shone  between  the  infrequent 
showers  with  a  deadly  fervour 
which  warmed  the  soaked  earth 
until  it  steamed  again,  and  drew 
forth  deadly  vapours  from  the 
rank  rotting  vegetation.  Sita, 
worn  with  waiting  and  heart-sick- 
ness, grew  pale  and  wan  in  the 
still  air  of  the  unwholesome  town 
Kheri.  Her  father,  attributing 
her  indisposition  to  the  demon  of 
fever,  which  was  as  usual  terribly 
active  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
sent  her  away  for  a  change  of  air 
to  her  old  aunt  Bhima,  who  lived 
in  an  unpretending  village  called 
Poori,  some  few  miles  away  to  the 
west. 

Bhima  was  the  eldest  sister  of 
Sita's  mother,  who  had  died  years 
ago,  and  being  childless  and  almost 
friendless  herself,  doted  on  her 
pretty  niece  as  the  daughter  of  her 
own  old  age,  and  suffered  herself 
to  be  tyrannised  over  by  her  in  a 
way  eminently  satisfactory  to  both 
Sita  and  herself.  Of  course  she 
knew  of  the  girl's  love  for  her 
scapegrace  cousin,  and  though  she 
could  not  approve  of  the  affair,  she 
was  much  too  pliable  and  fond  of 
Sita,  and  too  much  of  a  woman 
not  to  further  it  in  every  way  she 
could.  Many  therefore  had  been 
the  meetings  between  the  lovers 
when,  in  the  old  days,  Sita  had 
stayed  with  her  aunt,  and  the 
mere  prospect  of  a  visit  to  Poori 
was  cheering  to  the  motherless 
girl. 

Unlovely  and  squalid  as  the 
hamlet  is,  its  surroundings  have  a 
charm  of  their  own.  The  country 
is  gently  undulating,  and  well 
covered  with  large  trees,  which  in 
spring  are  gorgeous  with  blossom. 
Just  at  this  season  the  ground  is 
mostly  green  with  thick  jungle- 
growth,  but  this  has  been  cleared 
away  here  and  there  in  preparation 
for  the  winter  crops,  which  will 


soon  show,  bright  and  fresh, 
through  the  rich  moist  earth. 
Just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
lies  Bhima's  house,  and  some  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  away  from 
it,  on  the  bank  of  a  sand-choked 
water-course,  stands  sentry-wise  a 
huge  "  pipal "  tree,  just  where  the 
uncertain  stream  gains  breadth  to 
form  a  shallow  pool.  A  narrow 
trail  leads  from  the  village,  past 
the  "  pipal  "  down  to  the  pool,  and 
thence,  half  mire,  half  dust,  falters 
up  the  steep  bank  opposite.  This 
is  crowned  by  a  noble  clump  of 
tall  bamboos,  whose  feathery  crests 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
cloud-flecked  sky. 

Half  hidden  among  the  polished 
stems  of  the  graceful  bamboos,  there 
stands  an  ill-kept  shrine,  sacred  to 
Kali,  savage  goddess  of  murder  and 
rapine.  Through  the  open  door- 
way can  be  seen  the  grinning  idol, 
all  fouled  with  blood,  perched  on  a 
high  carved  dais.  Across  her  knees 
lies  a  keen-edged  sacrificial  knife ; 
and  let  into  her  breast  is  a  large 
green  stone  marked  wuth  blood-red 
splashes,  fit  type  of  ferocious  Kali's 
heart  of  adamant.  The  shrine  is 
shabby  and  evil-odoured,  yet  it 
bears  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity 
throughout  the  province,  chiefly 
because  of  the  stone,  which  is 
generally  believed  to  be  a  stone  of 
divination.  Legend  relates  that 
it  was  used  for  many  ages  by  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  South ;  that  then 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  who  presented  it 
to  King  Solomon,  who  continually 
consulted  it.  That  it  was  stolen 
from  him  by  one  of  his  wives,  who 
sent  it  away  to  her  own  country. 
There  the  stone  disappeared,  and 
was  not  heard  of  for  many  years, 
when  it  came  to  light  again  in 
Arabia,  where  it  was  seized  by  Mo- 
hammed the  False  Prophet,  who, 
after  testing  its  virtues,  threw  it 
away,  and  destroyed  all  record  of 
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the  spells  and  incantations  needful 
for  its  proper  use.  Thence,  after 
adventures  enough  to  fill  a  volume, 
it  found  a  resting-place  in  Kali's 
breast,  where  it  lay  long  unused. 

All  through  the  close  September 
evening  there  squats  at  the  idol's 
feet  a  half-clad  Brahmin,  weaving 
white  garlands  for  the  grotesque 
deity.  A  fair-skinned,  handsome 
man  of  middle  age,  whose  high 
forehead  and  clean-cut  face  show 
signs  of  breeding  and  of  talent. 
But  the  close-set  flashing  eyes  and 
square  jowl  betray  unscrupulous 
will  and  evil  temper.  He  mutters 
to  himself  as  he  deftly  strings  the 
sweet-scented  flowers  for  the  idol's 
neck,  and  from  time  to  time  smiles 
complacently  as  he  glances  at  the 
stone  of  divination,  and  thence  at 
an  ancient  parchment  scroll  before 
him. 

The  distant  brush-clad  hills  still 
quiver  in  a  thin  heat-haze,  for  the 
sun  has  but  just  now  set  behind 
them,  and  the  day  has  been  close 
and  hot.  From  the  dark  river-bed 
a  grey  mist  slowly  rises  as  the 
evening  air  grows  chill.  The  faint 
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breeze  dies  away;  the  fringed 
fronds  of  the  bamboos  seem  to 
sleep ;  each  shining  leaf  of  the 
sacred  "pipal"  drops  listlessly, 
keeping  careless  ward  over  the  red- 
daubed  emblem  at  its  foot,  which, 
all  gross  and  commonplace,  ranks 
equal  with  the  pure  and  noble  tree 
in  the  poor  villagers'  rude  supersti- 
tion. As  the  short  twilight  fades, 
d  the  stars  appear,  the  village 
omen  saunter  down  to  the  pool 
singing  sad-cadenced  songs  in  a 
range  minor  key  " — all  about  the 
preposterous  adventures  of  the 
Hindoo  Love-god, — and  fill  their 
pitchers  for  the  night  at  the  muddy 
am.  One  or  two  of  the  younger 
iris  'cross  the  stream  and  lay  a 
.unble  offering  of  flowers  or  fruit 
the  temple  door.  The  elder 
omen  mostly  patronise  the  em- 


blem under  the  tree,  which  they 
entreat  to  grant  them  sons.  But 
Sita  laid  a  marigold  or  two  on  the 
temple  step,  with  a  silent  prayer  to 
Kali,  the  outlaw's  friend,  for  Ram- 
narayen's  safety  and  success.  As 
she  did  so  her  eyes  met  those  of 
the  Brahmin  fixed  stealthily  upon 
her.  She  started  as  she  saw  him, 
for  she  recognised  in  him  her 
father's  "  family  priest,"  whom  she 
disliked  instinctively,  and  whom 
she  believed  to  be  at  Kheri. 

The  Brahmin  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  her  father's  house,  and 
Sita  had  often  seen  him  there.  He 
sometimes  deigned  to  speak  to  her, 
an  act  of  graciousness  she  by  no 
means  relished.  The  priest  had 
obtained  a  singularly  powerful  in- 
fluence over  her  father ;  and  Sita, 
while  really  hating  the  man,  could 
not  but  recognise  some  subtle 
fascination  in  him  which  overcame 
her  to  some  extent  while  she  was 
actually  in  his  presence,  though 
when  he  went  away  the  old  feeling 
of  fear  and  dislike  returned.  This 
strange  attraction  she  again  ex- 
perienced on  meeting  him  thus ; 
but  shaking  it  quickly  off,  she 
raised  her  pitcher  to  her  hip,  and 
hurried  away  to  overtake  her 
young  friends,  some  of  whom  were 
half-way  home,  chattering  and 
laughing  as  they  picked  their  steps 
along  the  dirty  path. 

Sita  was  fleet  of  foot,  and  soon 
caught  them  up ;  but  sad  at  heart 
she  did  not  join  in  her  merry  com- 
panions' talk.  The  sight  of  the 
Brahmin  brought  memories  of 
Ramnarayen  vividly  back  to  her, 
for  the  priest  had  never  failed  to 
inquire  after  the  young  man  when 
he  visited  Sheonarayen.  Her 
father  had  little  knowledge  of  her 
lover's  doings,  but  the  Brahmin 
used  to  ply  him  with  indirect 
questions  with  a  pertinacity  which 
alarmed  the  girl.  But  Sita  was 
weary  of  sad  thoughts  about  her 
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lover,  and  she  soon  fell  to  thinking 
of  the  happy  days  when  their  love- 
affair  was  young. 

It  was  now  some  three  or  four 
years  since  Karanarayen  had  been 
attracted  by  her  beauty,  and  had 
come  forward  as  a  suitor  for  her 
hand.  It  was  a  mark  of  Sheona- 
rayen's  goodwill  towards  his  young 
kinsman  that,  although  declining  to 
give  his  daughter  to  him  then  and 
there,  he  did  not  immediately  set 
about  finding  himself  a  more  suit- 
able son-in-law.  But  as  time  went 
on,  and  Sita  was  still  unprovided 
for,  Sheonarayen  thought  it  right 
to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty, 
and  arranged  the  marriage  with 
his  friend  Purrus  Ram,  abhorred 
of  Sita. 

Some  time  ago  the  family  priest 
had  been  called  in  to  fix  the  wed- 
ding-day ;  but  the  stars  were  un- 
propitious,  and  he  had  pronounced 
himself  unable  to  name  a  date  for 
the  marriage.  Hence  Sita  had 
obtained  a  considerable  respite. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  wily 
Brahmin  had  set  himself  to  work 
to  gain  influence  over  the  old 
father  and  the  pretty  daughter, 
and  had  succeeded  to  the  degree 
already  described.  To  carry  out 
his  scheme,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
frequent  Sheonarayen's  house  to 
an  extent  very  unusual  in  a  man 
of  his  high  caste,  which  caused  the 
neighbours  to  whisper  and  shake 
their  heads  whenever  they  passed 
poor  Sita.  Sheonarayen  was  quite 
ignorant  of  all  this,  and  the  Brah- 
min being  a  Brahmin,  no  man 
dared  say  anything  openly  against 
him.  But  Sita  was  very  quick- 
witted, and  felt  her  position  keenly, 
and  hailed  every  opportunity  of 
getting  to  her  old  aunt  Bhirna's 
house,  away  from  the  sharp  looks 
and  tongues  of  the  Kheri  folk,  and 
from  the  unwelcome  attentions  of 
the  family  priest.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  girl  was  thoughtful  as 


she  walked  home  from  the  well. 
It  is  true  that  she  thought  more 
of  Ramnarayen  than  of  the  priest's 
arrival ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  his 
presence  near  the  hamlet  was 
enough  to  make  her  uncomfort- 
able, and  give  an  undercurrent  of 
seriousness  to  her  thoughts.  She 
decided  not  to  say  anything  to  her 
aunt  that  night  about  the  Brah- 
min, and  coiled  herself  down  as 
usual  in  a  corner  of  the  common 
sleeping-room  by  her  aunt's  side, 
and  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  Sita  be- 
came restless,  but  her  old  aunt 
slept  peacefully.  Soon  the  girl 
moaned,  and  then  half  raised  her- 
self from  her  pallet,  staring  vacantly 
round  with  wide-open,  expression- 
less eyes.  After  a  moment  she 
fell  back  again  with  a  stifled  moan, 
and  lay  still,  muttering  thickly  to 
herself.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
raised  herself  again.  This  time 
her  face  was  pale  with  horror ;  her 
sightless  eyeballs  rolled  from  side 
to  side,  and  with  outspread  arms 
she  beat  the  air,  as  if  fighting  off 
some  baleful  phantom.  Her  mouth 
was  half  open  and  her  lips  moved 
convulsively,  but  no  sound  came. 
Then  once  more  she  fell  back. 
Again  and  again  she  rose  un- 
willingly, as  if  dragged  upwards 
in  spite  of  herself  by  some  occult 
power.  Again  and  again,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  she  vanquished 
her  unseen  opponent  and  lay  down. 
At  last,  however,  her  resistance 
appeared  to  grow  more  feeble,  and 
she  was  forced  slowly  upwards ; 
first  to  a  sitting  posture  leaning 
on  one  arm ;  then  to  her  knees ; 
finally,  resisting  no  more,  she  rose 
to  her  feet,  and  stood  irresolute, 
her  hands  held  up  in  mute  en- 
treaty. 

A  waning  moon  shone  behind 
the  drifting  clouds,  and  a  fitful 
ray  of  sickly  light  was  thrown 
through  the  narrow  window  full 
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upon  her.  She  looked  like  some 
unsubstantial  spirit  as  she  stood 
one  moment  there  above  her  sleep- 
ing aunt,  her  graceful  form  thinly 
clad  in  diaphanous  white,  her 
hands  raised,  her  long  hair  di- 
shevelled, her  vacant  eyes  fixed  on 
space,  her  pallid  features  rigid  with 
terror.  Then  she  stepped  slowly 
forward  into  the  darkness,  and 
faltering  for  a  brief  space  near  the 
doorway,  glided  silently  through 
it,  crossed  the  inner  court  of  the 
little  house,  opened  the  main  door, 
and  so  gained  the  road. 

Stealthily  Sita  slipped  through 
a  gap  in  the  prickly-pear  hedge 
which  girdled  the  village,  and 
moved  swiftly  along  the  track 
leading  to  the  sacred  tree.  As 
she  passed  from  under  its  dark 
shadow  the  moon  shone  faintly  out 
again,  showing  her  white-clad  form 
with  eerie  indistinctness.  A  gaunt 
hyena  which  mouthed  a  bone 
under  the  tree  was  startled  by  her 
approach,  and  taking  flight,  rustled 
through  the  undergrowth,  uttering 
a  succession  of  its  blood-curdling 
semi-human  yells.  But  Sita  never 
heeded  it.  She  moved  onward, 
drawn  by  the  unseen  power,  with 
staring  eyes  and  rigid  face,  across 
the  thin  stream,  past  the  pool  and 
up  the  bank.  She  neither  faltered 
nor  turned  aside  until  she  stumbled, 
breathless,  over  the  threshold  of 
the  shrine,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of 
the  flower-decked  idol. 

"Kali,  great  goddess  Kali,  I 
have  come ! "  she  moaned,  as  she 
fell  half-senseless  on  the  polished 
floor.  But  the  cold  image  made 

o  responsive  sign — only  the  blood- 
ns     on    the    divination .-  stone 
glowed  deeper  red  in  the  dim  light 
of    the   feeble   lamp    which   ever 

urned  in  one  corner  of  the  squalid 

'  rine. 

Sita  lay  panting  on   the   floor 
little  while.     Then,   struggling 

iolently  against    the   unseen  in- 
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fluence,  she  gained  her  feet,  and 
a  faint  gleam  of  sense  came  back 
to  her  stony  eyes.  But  as  she 
rose,  there  also  rose  the  tall  figure 
of  the  Brahmin,  who  with  flashing 
eye  and  stern -set  jaw  motioned 
her  to  silence  and  obedience. 
Down,  down  she  slowly  crouched, 
submissive  to  his  will,  until  she 
lay  all  along  under  the  carved 
throne  of  the  motionless  idol. 
Swiftly  the  Brahmin  advanced, 
and  bending  over  the  senseless 
girl,  made  quick  passes  before  her 
pale  face,  muttering  strange  spells 
the  while.  Slowly  the  filmy  eyes 
closed,  slower  and  slower  came 
her  breath,  slowly  the  outstretched 
arms  dropped  to  her  sides,  till  at 
last  she  lay  with  jaw  relaxed,  to 
all  appearance  dead. 

Then  the  Brahmin  rose  and 
burned  some  incense  in  a  censer, 
waving  it  before  the  idol  over  the 
prostrate  girl.  Suddenly  the  whole 
shrine  was  filled  with  pungent 
fumes,  through  which  the  stone 
glowed  more  redly  than  before ; 
while — was  it  fancy "? — the  features 
of  the  goddess  seemed  to  twitch  in 
a  ghastly  smile,  and  its  lurid  eyes 
to  dance  with  devilish  joy.  Then 
the  Brahmin  turned,  and  lifting 
the  girl,  carefully  drew  her  to- 
wards the  idol  till  her  head  lay  in 
its  lap.  Next  he  threw  a  garland 
of  white-scented  flowers  round  her 
death-cold  neck.  Then  with  the 
sacrificial  knife  he  drew  a  few 
drops  of  blood  from  her  breast, 
and  smeared  some  on  the  idol's 
lips.  Then,  throwing  himself  on 
the  ground  before  the  goddess,  he 
cried — "Behold  the  victim,  dread 
Kali !  whom  I  promised  thee ;  a 
foretaste  of  whose  life-blood  I 
have  given  thee.  I  swear  once 
more  by  thy  holy  name  and  by 
thy  victim's  blood  that  if  thou  wilt 
grant  my  wish,  I  will  offer  her  life 
a  sacrifice  to  thee.  Show  me,  I 
pray  thee,  if  my  prayer  is  heard  ! " 
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Again  he  waved  the  censer, 
backwards  and  forwards,  over  the 
lifeless  girl.  Suddenly,  through 
the  thick  smoke,  the  idol  appeared 
instinct  with  life.  With  blazing 
eyes  it  seemed  to  nod  its  ghastly 
head  and  to  lay  a  cruel  hand  on 
Sita's  tender  throat.  The  Brah- 
min turned  ashy  pale,  and  swiftly 
as  a  darting  snake,  seized  Sita  and 
lifted  her  down,  gently  enough, 
until  she  lay  once  more  prostrate 
at  the  idol's  feet,  crying  as  he  did 
so — "Enough,  enough,  dread  god- 
dess !  I  see  thou  dost  accept  my 
gift ;  but  spare  her  now,  for  I  have 
need  of  her !" 

Then  he  reached  upward  and 
reverently  detached  the  stone  from 
the  idol's  breast.  Touching  Sita's 
forehead  and  mouth  with  it,  he 
finally  placed  it  carefully  in  her 
bosom  over  her  heart,  repeating  as 
he  did  so  a  potent  spell.  Then  a 
wondrous  change  took  place  in  the 
girl.  Gradually  she  became  full  of 
life  and  warmth  again  ;  but  her  face 
and  form  were  beautified  and  en- 
nobled almost  beyond  recognition, 
while  her  eyes  glowed  with  the 
divine  intelligence  of  an  inspired 
prophetess. 

During  a  short  minute  of  sur- 
prise the  Brahmin's  hard  face 
relaxed  into  a  softer  expression. 
He  approached  her  irresolutely, 
and  knelt  beside  her  for  a  while 
with  kindling  eye  and  flushing 
cheek.  Suddenly  he  drew  back, 
still,  however,  looking  with  ad- 
miration at  the  lovely  form  before 
him. 

"Arise,  Sita! "he  cried  at  last 
in  a  commanding  voice.  "Arise 
and  hear  me  !  Let  your  eyes  gaze 
into  the  past,  and  tell  me  all  I 
wish  to  know.  Tell  me  of  E/am- 
narayen.  Where  has  he  been  and 
what  has  he  done1?" 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Sita 
raised  herself  on  her  left  arm  and 
looked  round  with  eyes  that  seemed 


to  pierce  the  very  walls  of  the 
shrine.  Suddenly  she  pointed*to 
the  east,  where  a  faint  light  al- 
ready heralded  the  coming  day. 

"I  see  him  there,  there  in  the 
east,  my  glorious  Rama ! "  cried 
Sita,  in  a  full  round  voice.  "  The 
one  I  love  toils  there  for  me  and 
for  the  great  goddess  Kali.  Hark  ! 
I  hear  a  rush  and  roar  as  of  ten 
thousand  cataracts  !  I  see  a  huge 
monster  with  red-bleared  eyes  rush 
through  the  stormy  night !  And 
with  my  loved  one  I  see  a  terrible 
Englishman,  one  of  the  nation  of 
madmen.  Hark !  they  fight !  I 
hear  the  crash  of  blows,  and  the 
quick  panting  of  hot  breath.  And 
behold  !  there  is  blood,  the  blood 
of  the  sacrilegious  Englishman, 
the  blood  of  the  devourer  of  the 
Sacred  Cow !  And  see,  there  is 
the  prize,  the  prize  for  which  they 
fight,  huge  store  of  silver !  wealth 
that  will  buy  my  hand !  But,  O 
gods  !  my  lover  falls,  spurned  by 
the  rushing  monster ;  he  falls, 
bleeding  and  torn,  out  into  the 
black  night,  into  the  furious  storm  ! 
O  Kali,  spare  him!" 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  de- 
spairing sob,  but  once  more  the 
Brahmin  came  near  her  and 
cried  harshly — "Look  again,  O 
Sita :  do  not  weep,  but  look 
into  space  with  undimmed  eyes. 
Where  is  your  lover  now  1  does 
he  live?" 

"  Ah  yes,  he  lives  ! "  she  went 
on  sadly,  resting  her  hot  head  on 
her  trembling  hands,  "Kali  be 
thanked,  he  lives  yet !  But  he  is 
racked  with  pain  and  weakness  • 
his  long  hair  is  gone ;  his  battered 
face  and  wounded  head  are  swath- 
ed in  ghastly  blood-stained  cloths. 
There  he  lies,  almost  alone,  among 
yonder  brush -clad  hills,  in  the 
tiger's  lair,  close  where  the  Gunda 
Nulla  rises.  O  holy  Kali,  spare 
thy  servant's  life  ! " 

She    ceased,    for    the    Brahmin 
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h$d  been  told  all  he  wished  to 
k£bw.  He  had  heard  of  the 
attempted  robbery  of  the  train, 
and  had  suspected  that  Ramna- 
ray  en  was  concerned  in  it.  Ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  Eastern 
imagery,  he  soon  perceived  that 
Sita's  revelation  had  reference  to 
that  or  some  other  similar  act  of 
violence.  Ramnarayen's  present 
place  of  hiding  was  very  clearly 
intimated.  He  had  sufficient  faith 
in  the  virtue  of  the  stone  and  the 
efficacy  of  his  incantations,  which 
he  had  learned  from  an  ancient 
scroll  recently  unearthed  by  him 
from  the  treasures  of  an  antiquary's 
store  at  Benares,  to  feel  no  doubt 
that  he  could  find  Ramnarayen 
whenever  he  wanted  him.  So  he 
motioned  Sita  to  silence,  and,  obe- 
dient to  his  unexpressed  command, 
she  lay  down  once  more.  For  a 
moment  the  priest  looked  long- 
ingly at  the  wondrous  beauty  of 


the  girl,  then  stooping  down  he 
drew  the  stone  gently  from  her 
bosom. 

The  glow  faded  out  of  Sita's 
face,  and  once  more  she  lay  like  a 
dead  girl  below  the  hideous  idol, 
out  of  whose  eyes  a  baleful  light 
still  seemed  to  flow.  Then  the 
Brahmin  waved  his  hands  before 
her  face,  muttering  a  spell,  and 
she  slowly  rose  to  her  feet  with  a 
shuddering  sob,  and  walked  wearily 
out  of  the  shrine.  As  she  had 
come,  so  she  went,  mechanically 
following  the  path  which  led  to 
her  aunt's  house.  Noiselessly  she 
re-entered  the  courtyard  through 
the  unlatched  door,  and  as  she 
reached  the  threshold  of  the  sleep- 
ing-room, she  fell  to  the  ground  in 
a  death  -  like  swoon.  And  there 
she  .  lay,  her  face  all  drawn  and 
livid,  while  the  shadow  of  night 
slowly  gave  place  to  the  grey  light 
of  dawn. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Next  day  the  Brahmin  left 
Poori,  and  lost  no  time  in  putting 
the  machinery  of  the  law  in  mo- 
tion to  achieve  the  arrest  of  Ram- 
narayen. Although  he  wonld  not 
communicate  the  source  of  his  in- 
formation, nor  allow  his  name  to 
be  brought  forward  in  any  way, 
he  found  little  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  local  police  magnate, 
a  native  of  the  country,  to  take 
action.  Both  the  Government 
and  the  railway  administration 
had  offered  considerable  rewards 
for  the  arrest  of  the  perpetrator  of 
the  outrage  on  the  guard,  and  this 
fact  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
greedy  official.  Moreover,  Ram- 
narayen was  "  wanted  "  in  any 
case  by  the  police,  and  he  had 
baffled  them  for  a  long  time  past. 
Hewson's  description,  too,  of  his 
assailant,  tallied  fairly  well  with 
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Ramnarayen's  appearance.  So  it 
was  decided  to  attempt  his  capture 
without  delay.  A  small  police 
expedition  was  rapidly  organised, 
and  by  nightfall  of  the  same  day 
a  cordon  of  police  was  drawn 
round  the  place  indicated  by  Sita. 
At  daybreak  they  closed  upon  it, 
and  captured  him ;  and  weak  and 
ill  though  he  was,  they  bound  him 
hand  and  foot,  and  carried  him  off 
to  jail.  Hewson  swore  to  him  at 
once,  and,  indeed,  his  bald  skull 
and  damaged  head  gave  convinc- 
ing proof  of  his  identity  with  the 
man  who  had  fallen  out  of  the 
train.  The  young  fellow  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation for  a  very  long  period  in- 
deed, and  was  duly  lodged  in  the 
central  jail  to  await  his  turn  for 
removal  to  the  convict  settlement 
in  the  Andaman  Islands. 

2  c 
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When  he  had  been  in  jail  a  few 
weeks  a  new  warder  was  appointed, 
whom  to  his  delight  and  amaze- 
ment he  recognised  as  no  other 
than  Tantu,  his  faithful  follower, 
who  had  escaped  capture  when 
Ramnarayen  was  taken.  It  would 
prolong  this  story  too  much  to 
explain  how  the  bold  little  fellow 
had  managed  to  obtain  this  coveted 
appointment.  Briefly,  it  was  done 
by  the  aid  of  false  references, 
forged  certificates,  large  bribes, 
and  lies  innumerable.  And  now, 
having  braved  and  bamboozled  the 
authorities,  Tantu  stood,  with  his 
own  head  in  the  lion's  mouth,  by 
his  old  leader's  side,  seeking  for 
some  chance  of  aiding  him  to 
escape. 

But  he  found  such  chances  rare 
indeed.  In  many  little  ways  he 
could  make  Ramnarayen's  position 
more  tolerable,  but  he  could  neither 
find  nor  make  him  any  loophole 
for  escape.  The  jail  was  too  well 
guarded  for  that.  Tantu  had  been 
in  his  new  appointment  but  a  very 
short  time  when  he  was  dismayed 
to  hear  that  Ramnarayen  was  to 
be  one  of  the  next  batch  of  prison- 
ers for  the  Andamans,  and  would 
start  within  a  month.  As  soon 
as  he  could  do  so,  he  communicat- 
ed the  fact  to  Ramnarayen,  whose 
only  thought  was  of  Sita.  He 
begged  Tantu  to  go  to  her  at  once, 
and  bid  her  adieu  from  him  for 
ever.  He  despaired  of  seeing  her 
again,  for  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  escape  from  the  Anda- 
mans was  impossible.  He  could 
only  wish  her  farewell,  and  bid 
her  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  to 
think  of  him  sometimes. 

So  as  soon  as  Ramnarayen  had 
started,  Tantu  threw  up  his  ap- 
pointment, and  went  to  Sita,  and 
gave  her  her  lover's  adieux  and 
messages.  It  was  a  mournful 
errand  enough  for  him,  for  liam- 
narayen  held  the  warmest  place  in 


the  little  savage's  heart ;  but  as 
for  poor  Sita,  when  she  heard  of 
her  lover's  fate  she  felt  she  had 
nothing  left  to  live  for  on  earth. 
She  had  to  hide  her  misery,  and 
meet  her  father  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  to  endure  in  silence 
the  crushing  monotony  of  daily 
life.  But  Tantu  went  back  to  his 
old  wild  life  among  the  hills. 

A  group  of  fair  green  islands 
sleeps  in  the  starlight,  lapped  in 
the  treacherous  bosom  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  From  north  to  south 
of  the  isles  run  high  wooded  hills, 
around  whose  feet  an  oily  sea  rises 
and  falls,  the  white  spray  shin- 
ing with  phosphoric  light  as  the 
smooth  sullen  rollers  break  upon 
the  rough  black  rocks.  Facing 
the  east,  where  a  faint  silvery 
streak  already  presages  the  fierce 
sun,  a  broad  harbour  lies,  where 
the  wavelets  dance  to  the  soft 
night  breeze  under  the  great  flash- 
ing stars,  while  the  ghostly  fish 
glide  luminous  among  their  coral 
gardens  in  the  cool  depths  below. 
A  brown  island  covered  with  white 
buildings  closes  half  the  harbour- 
mouth.  The  emerald  water  runs 
far  inland  among  the  hills  like  a 
West  Highland  loch,  an  islet  dotted 
here  and  there.  The  hills  them- 
selves are  richly  clad  with  English- 
looking  woods,  where  thick  among 
the  huge  "  padouks "  the  grey- 
stemmed  "  gurjuns "  gleam  like 
spectres  through  the  waning  night. 
Here  and  there  the  slopes  are 
scarred  by  young  plantations — 
cocoa-palm  and  tea.  A  few  neat 
bungalows  nestle  among  the  breezy 
hills ;  and  on  the  plain  on  every 
side  are  barracks,  prisons,  guards. 
It  is  the  convict  settlement,  Port 
Blair;  a  demon-haunted  paradise, 
where  the  offscourings  of  the 
Indian  jails  are  sent  to  exile  and 
to  toil. 

Early    as   it   is,    a    large     boat 
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manned  by  eight  stalwart  hang-dog 
convicts  lies  off  one  of  the  many 
piers  along  the  shores.  In  the 
stern  sits  the  warder,  a  convict 
like  the  crew,  while  on  the  jetty- 
steps,  talking  to  a  policeman, 
stands  a  familiar  figure,  Ramna- 
rayen  !  By  good  luck  and  good 
behaviour  he  has  risen  rapidly  to 
be  "  orderly  "  to  one  of  the  English 
assistant  commissioners  of  the 
settlement. 

This  official  is  a  keen  sports- 
man, and  having  some  time  before 
noticed  Ramnarayen's  activity  arid 
knowledge  of  woodcraft,  chose 
him  to  act  as  his  "orderly"  or 
outdoor  factotum.  Ramnarayen 
d  the  policeman  are  to  go  this 
orning  in  charge  of  guns,  stores, 
d  fishing-tackle  to  a  neighbour- 
g  island,  where  the  young  officer 
tends  to  spend  a  day  or  two, 
ing  and  shooting.  The  Eng- 
ishman  will  follow  later  in  the 
day  in  a  lighter  boat,  so  as  to 
arrive  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
They  are  all  now  waiting  for  a 
servant  (convict,  of  course)  who  is 
to  bring  a  forgotten  bag  of  meal 
from  his  master's  house. 

Ramnarayen  has    not   been  all 
ese   months   in   the    settlement 
ithout    casting    about    for   some 
cans    of     escape.       He     knows 
very    man    in    his    crew    to   be 
unch.     The  warder  is  a  Rajput, 
rmerly  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
f   his    band,    who   was    captured 
d   sentenced    to    transportation 
fore  the  Luchmiserai  escapade. 
11  have  sworn  long  ago  to  do  or 
ie  whenever   Ramnarayen    gives 
le   word.       And    last    night    he 
arned   them   that  the  hour  has 

e. 

There  has  been  little  time  al- 
wed  Ramnarayen  to  mature  his 
lans,  as  the  Englishman  made  up 
is  mind  to  start  on  this  expe- 
ition  only  the  afternoon  before. 
Ramnarayen's  orders  are  to  start 


at  sunrise,  shortly  after  the  sail- 
ing of  the  fishing -parties,  which 
were  despatched  daily  into  the 
sheltered  straits  between  the 
neighbouring  islands  to  catch 
fresh  fish  for  the  British  soldiers' 
rations.  Had  these  orders  been 
carried  out,  Ramnarayen  and  his 
crew  would  have  been  all  day  un- 
der the  observation  of  at  least  two 
of  the  fishing-boats,  whose  guards 
would  have  raised  the  alarm  had 
any  attempt  been  made  to  escape 
by  the  open  sea.  While  to  get 
rid  of  the  policeman  after  landing 
and  to  take  to  the  woods  would 
mean  certain  recapture,  sooner  or 
later,  at  the  hands  of  the  half- 
tamed,  naked  aborigines. 

Ramnarayen  has  therefore  de- 
cided that  they  shall  start  before 
dawn,  and  has  bribed  the  police- 
man in  charge  of  the  boat  to 
allow  them  to  do  so.  He  hopes 
in  this  way  to  get  clear  off  to  sea 
before  the  fishing-boats  go  out,  to 
seize  an  opportune  moment  for 
putting  the  policeman  quietly  out 
of  the  way,  and  then  to  run  south 
before  the  wind,  which  will  blow 
merrily  after  the  sun  has  risen. 
After  that,  they  must  trust  to 
their  luck  for  reaching  some  land 
on .  which  the  British  flag  does 
not  fly. 

Everything  looked  well  for  their 
chance.  All  was  ready  for  the 
start,  and  not  a  fishing-boat  was 
stirring  yet,  when  suddenly  the 
whole  plan  seemed  ruined.  The 
rations  for  the  crew  had  not  been 
brought  down  to  the  boat !  This 
disappointment  was  the  police- 
man's own  counter-plot.  He  was 
willing  enough  to  accept  any 
amount  of  bribes,  but  he  was  far 
too  old  a  hand  to  allow  himself  to 
be  decoyed  out  of  sight  of  wit- 
nesses by  a  number  of  desperate 
convicts.  He  insisted  on  a  ser- 
vant being  sent  to  fetch  the  bag 
of  meal  which  he  had  hidden,  and 
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it  was  useless  and  impossible  to 
object. 

It  was  well  over  a  mile  of  steep 
hill  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner's 
house,  where  the  bag  had  been 
left ;  the  meal  was  heavy,  and  the 
night  hot.  The  silver  light  in  the 
east  was  already  glowing  into  a 
warm  orange  before  Ramnarayen's 
quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  the 
returning  convict's  steps.  Alas  ! 
by  this  time  more  than  one  of  the 
fishing-boats  were  under  way,  and 
Ramnarayen  ground  his  teeth 
with  rage  as  he  saw  his  chance 
slipping  through  his  fingers.  In 
the  grey  twilight  the  convict  ran 
quickly  and  quietly  through  the 
wicket  leading  on  to  the  pier,  un- 
challenged by  the  sentry  who  was 
posted  there.  Ramnarayen  in- 
stantly noticed  the  irregularity, 
and  his  heart  gave  one  great 
bound,  and  his  brain  reeled  at  the 
fresh  hope  of  liberty,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  he  formed  a 
new  and  desperate  plan  of  escape. 
The  policeman  noticed  the  sentry's 
delinquency  too,  for  as  he  turned 
to  get  into  the  boat,  after  one 
more  glance  at  the  now  distant 
fishing  -  parties,  he  said,  with  a 
lazy  chuckle :  "  The  sentry  and 
guard  are  all  asleep  !  Get .  in 
quietly,  and  shove  off." 

The  next  moment  he  lay  stark 
and  lifeless  in  the  shallow  water 
at  the  foot  of  the  jetty  steps,  his 
head  battered  in  by  a  huge  stone, 
which  Ramnarayen  wrenched  with 
one  convulsive  effort  from  the  wall 
and  dashed  against  him  with  des- 
perate force.  The  liberty  of  all 
the  crew  depended  on  that  blow  ; 
and  it  went  straight  home,  killing 
the  unfortunate  guard  before  he 
could  utter  even  a  stifled  moan. 
In  an  instant  Ramnarayen  stood 
over  him,  stripping  off  his  clothes 
and  belts,  while  the  Rajput  made 
fast  the  fatal  stone  round  the 


dead  man's  waist.  In  two  min- 
utes Ramnarayen  scrambled  into 
the  boat,  dripping  wet,  but  cor- 
rectly dressed  in  the  policeman's 
uniform.  They  shoved  the  boat 
off  noiselessly,  and  gave  way  with 
a  will,  towing  the  submerged  body 
carefully  out  into  deep  water, 
when  they  cut  it  adrift  to  sink  to 
the  bottom  among  the  sharks  and 
devil-fish. 

Day  dawned  apace  while  the 
Rajput  sat  steering,  and  Ramnara- 
yen lolled  in  the  stern,  boldly  wav- 
ing to  the  guards  on  the  piers  as 
they  passed  by,  and  joked  the 
sleepy  sentries  at  their  posts. 
And  soon  they  reached  the  shal- 
lows which  stretch  across  the  har- 
bour-mouth, where  the  water 
gleams  green  and  blue  above  the 
coral-reefs.  The  crew,  drunk  with 
their  first  draught  of  liberty,  beat 
the  waves  like  giants  with  their 
oars,  and  soon  they  passed  a  fish- 
ing -  party,  whose  guard  hailed 
Ramnarayen  with,  "  What  a  hurry 
you  are  in,  brother !  Where  are 
you  taking  those  bags  and  guns  ? " 

"  The  Assistant  Commissioner 
goes  shooting  on  the  South  Island," 
cried  he,  "  and  I  am  taking  it  out 
of  these  clumsy  brutes.  See  how 
wet  I  am  !  They  let  me  fall  into 
the  water  at  starting!" 

"  Good-bye,  brother  ! "  shouted 
the  guard;  and  "Good-bye,"  re- 
turned Ramnarayen,  adding  "for 
ever  "  under  his  breath  ! 

The  red  sun  leaped  from  the 
sea ;  the  bugles  rang  the  Rouse 
across  the  smiling  bay;  freeman 
and  captive,  high  and  low,  all  went 
forth  to  toil  each  in  his  own  place. 
But  the  harbour  fish  made  merry 
over  a  fresh  victim  lying  fathoms 
deep  among  the  bright  coral  flow- 
ers, while  a  white-sailed  boat  flew 
southward,  faster  and  ever  faster 
out  of  sight,  before  the  freshen- 
ing gale. 
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Sita,  of  which  he  made  the  most. 
Before  long  his  pertinacity   grew 
pined.     Ever  since  her  adventure     to  be  a  very  grave  source  of  anxiety 


in  Kali's  temple  she  had  been  ner-  to  Bhima,  and  the  cause  of  positive 
vous  and  irritable,  and  now  her  anguish  to  Sita,  who  in  no  way 
new  sorrow  told  further  on  her  shared  the  feeling  of  pride  common 


health.  Not  many  months  passed 
before  changes  took  place  in  Kheri 
affecting  the  poor  girl  nearly.  It 
had  been  an  unhealthy  year,  and 
cholera  had  been  unusually  rife. 
One  of  the  victims  was  old  Sheo- 


to  many  girls  of  inferior  caste  at 
being  honoured  by  the  attentions 
of  men  of  priestly  rank. 

One     evening,    some     eighteen 


months  after  Ramnarayen's  cap- 
ture, Sita  came  home  from  the 
narayen,  who  had  died  with  appall-  dipping-well  in  torrents  of  angry 
ing  suddenness  one  dank  autumn  tears.  Her  aunt  soothed  and 
day.  The  Brahmin,  it  was  after-  coaxed  her,  but  could  get  nothing 
wards  remembered,  was  paying  him  from  her  but  incoherent  ravings 
a  visit  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  against  the  Brahmin  and  his  inso- 
administered  to  him  the  dubious  lence,  and  piteous  appeals  to  the 
consolations  of  the  orthodox  Hin-  absent  Ram  narayen.  The  old  lady 
doo  religion,  and  was  with  him  could  guess  only  too  accurately 
when  he  died.  He  seemed  much  what  had  happened  to  aggrieve  the 
affected  by  his  old  friend's  death,  poor  defenceless  widow,  and  after 
and  took  great  interest  in  the  set-  long  thought  determined  that  next 
tlement  of  his  affairs.  A  curious  day  she  would  lay  Sita's  sad  case 
will  was  found,  which  bequeathed  clearly  before  Purrus  Ram,  and 
most  of  Sheonarayen's  riches  to  entreat  him  to  defy  the  stars  and 
the  Brahmin,  while  Sita  was  left  take  Sita  home,  and  to  free  her 
nearly  penniless.  The  town  won-  once  and  for  all  from  the  moles- 
dered  a  little  and  suspected  more  ;  tation  of  the  odious  priest, 
but  it  was  no  new  thing  for  a  son-  But  she  never  did  so.  While 
less  man  to  purchase  future  happi-  she  sadly  pondered  her  plan,  the 
ess  by  gifts  to  the  Brahmins,  and  Brahmin  was  plotting  in  the  little 

shrine.     He  had  repented  him  of 
his  oath  to  offer  Sita  up  as  a  sacri- 


no  man  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in 
Sita's  behalf. 


To  his  everlasting  honour  be  it  fice  to  Kali  the  moment  he  had 

>rded  that  Purrus  Ram  offered  seen    how    beautiful    she   became 

to  take  Sita  home  at  once  without  when   possessed   by   the  spirit   of 

)wer.     But,  as  before,  the  Brah-  divination.      He   had    always    ad- 

iin  discovered  that  the  time  was  mired  the  girl,  and  for  years  past 

mpropitious.      So    Sita    was    left  had   cast   longing  eyes  upon   her. 

dthout  a  protector,  and  she  gladly  Her  manifest  love  for  Ramnarayen 

icepted  the  offer  of  a  home  with  had  filled  him  with  jealous  hatred 

ler  aunt  Bhima  at  Poori,  which  of  the  young  man,  whom  for  other 


ras  just  what  the  Brahmin  wanted. 
Very  shortly  after  Sita  moved 


reasons    he    had     long     disliked. 
Gradually  this  hatred  became  far 


her  aunt's  house,  the  Brahmin  stronger  than  his  selfish  passion  for 

)k  up  his  quarters  permanently  the  girl.     The  merest  chance  had 

the  little  shrine.     Thus  he  had  made    him    master    of   the    secret 

lany    opportunities    of     meeting  of  the  magic  stone,  which,  when 
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duly  exercised  with  certain  spells, 
gave  its  holder  power  to  see  all 
that  concerned  the  one  most  dear 
to  him  or  her,  no  matter  where 
the  loved  one  might  chance  to  be. 
But  since  the  bloodthirsty  Kali 
had  obtained  the  stone  its  useful- 
ness was  gone  ;  for  she  neutralised 
its  power  by  requiring  the  blood 
of  the  instrument  through  whom 
the  far-seeing  virtues  of  the  charm 
were  exercised. 

Sita  had  used  the  stone,  so 
Sita's  life  was  forfeit  to  the  god- 
dess; but  the  Brahmin  could  not 
bring  himself  to  offer  up  the  sac- 
rifice. Still  the  deed  had  to  be 
done,  unless  Kali  were  to  be  de- 
fied and  cheated  of  her  victim. 
There  was  no  hurry — at  least  the 
Brahmin  tried  to  persuade  himself 
that  the  goddess  could  wait — and 
in  the  meantime  there  could  be  no 
particular  harm  in  pursuing  Sita 
with  his  unwelcome  attentions. 

Finding  her  adamant  even  to 
the  persuasive  powers  of  high 
rank  and  caste,  he  determined  to 
remove  her  from  her  aunt's  pro- 
tection, for  while  she  was  at 
liberty  in  Poori  she  still  had 
power  to  resist  him.  Moreover, 
some  such  course  as  this  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  Kali  were  to 
have  her  due.  The  murder  of  any 
person,  however  degraded  in  posi- 
tion, in  a  village  like  Poori,  where 
all  men's  affairs  were  common 
property,  was  sure  to  become 
widely  known,  and  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. But  the  mere  abduction 
of  a  low-caste  girl  by  a  priestly 
Brahmin  was  too  small  a  thing  to 
cause  much  stir.  Only  let  it  be 
understood  that  Sita  had  been  re- 
moved by  priests  to  Benares  or  any 
other  holy  centre  of  Hindooism, 
and  none  would  dare  to  raise  a 
question  about  her.  She  would 
disappear  for  ever  from  the  know- 
ledge of  all  her  former  friends; 
and  once  safely  housed  in  a  temple 


at  Benares,  she  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Brahmin,  body  and 
soul.  When  he  tired  of  her  she 
could  be  put  quietly  out  of  the 
way  without  any  suspicion  being 
aroused,  and  thus  his  oath  would 
be  fulfilled. 

So  the  Brahmin  lay  in  the  little 
shrine  among  the  bamboo  stems 
all  day.  At  sunset  he  arose  and 
performed  the  usual  services  be- 
fore the  idol.  Then,  as  the  moon 
began  to  turn  the  polished  leaves 
of  the  holy  tree  opposite  to  silver 
and  to  bleach  the  turbid  ripples  of 
the  pool,  he  placed  a  chafing-dish 
on  a  low  tripod  before  the  goddess, 
and  laid  the  sacrificial  knife  upon 
her  blood-stained  lap.  Then  he 
heaped  the  dish  with  frankincense, 
and  lighting  it,  began  to  mutter 
spells  over  the  thin  smoke  that 
curled  slowly  upwards.  When 
the  whole  shrine  was  filled  with 
the  drowsy  fumes,  he  sat  down 
cross-legged  on  the  floor  beside  the 
tripod,  his  brows  knit,  his  gaze  fixed 
downwards,  his  hands  clenched ; 
his  whole  mind  and  will  evidently 
resolutely  bent  on  some  definite 
purpose.  There  he  sat  motionless 
as  the  evening  fell,  and  the 
shadows  deepened  in  the  dimly 
lighted  shrine.  More  than  one 
worshipper  came  to  the  door  with 
some  humble  offering,  and,  peeping 
in,  shrank  back  in  awe  from  the 
silent  figure  of  the  priest,  who 
seemed  so  deeply  wrapped  in  pious 
contemplation. 

Gradually  night  closed  in,  and 
the  breeze  dropped.  All  sound  of 
life  was  hushed,  save  when  the 
small  grey  owl  chattered  to  his 
mate,  or  the  slinking  jackals  bayed 
in  discordant  chorus  in  the  distant 
fields.  The  lamp  burned  dim,  and 
the  close  smell  of  incense  had 
nearly  died  away,  when  suddenly 
the  Brahmin  rose  to  his  feet  with 
a  gasp  of  exhaustion,  and  dashing 
the  big  beads  of  sweat  from  his 
brow,  turned  with  widespread 
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hands  to  the  idol,  crying,  "She 
comes,  O  Kali !  thy  victim  comes  ! 
I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
brought  her  to  me!"  Almost  as 
he  spoke  the  door  creaked  on  its 
rusty  hinges,  and  Sita,  all  pale 
and  deathly,  wrapped  in  scant 
white  drapery,  walked  slowly  into 
the  shrine.  Once  more  she  fell 
moaning  before  the  hideous  idol, 
and  once  more  the  Brahmin  darted 
out  upon  her  like  some  stealthy 
beast  of  prey  upon  his  victim. 
Again  he  made  swift  passes  before 
her  pallid  face,  until  again  she 
fell  back  paralysed  in  a  death-like 
trance. 

Then  he  threw  fresh  incense  on 
the  glowing  embers,  and  as  the 
smoke  rose  up  he  turned  to  the 
goddess. 

"Hear  me,  O  goddess  Kali!" 
he  cried;  "again  is  thy  victim 
here  before  thee.  Aid  me  now  to 
take  her  to  thy  chief  shrine  in  the 
Holy  City,  and  there  I  swear  to 
give  her  life  an  offering  to  thee. 
But  grant  me  first  one  boon ! 
Give  me  once  more  the  sacred 
stone,  and  let  me  hear  my  enemy 
is  dead!" 

Now  the  Brahmin  had  made 
arrangements  to  take  Sita  from 
her  friends  this  very  night.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  resolved  to 
seize  the  magic  stone  which  added 
so  greatly  to  Sita's  charms.  With- 
out Kali's  consent  the  stone  could 
lot  be  removed  from  the  idol's 
breast ;  but  having  once  got  it  in 
his  possession,  he  meant  to  keep  it, 
so  as  to  have  the  power  of  making 
>ita  beautiful  as  a  goddess  at  his 
All  was  ready  for  Sita's 
removal,  and  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  to  obtain  the  talisman. 

No    sooner    had   the    Brahmin 
ittered  his    prayer  than  the  idol 
ied    to    smile    consent.       He 
reached  forward  and  snatched  the 
jtone   from    her  cold  breast,  and 
>wed  low  before  the  goddess  to 
>nceal  a  smile  of  triumph.     Once 


more  he  turned  to  Sita,  intending 
to  make  her  follow  him  to  where 
a  mile  or  more  away  he  had  men 
and  a  covered  cart  ready  to  take 
to  a  distant  town  the  victim  he 
had  lured  so  skilfully.  But  as  he 
looked  at  her  his  mind  went  long- 
ingly back  to  that  strange  night 
when  he  had  watched  the  deathly 
trance  give  way  to  more  than  life- 
like beauty,  and  his  whole  soul 
yearned  to  see  the  wondrous  sight 
once  more.  For  an  instant  he 
stood  irresolute  ;  then  with  a 
sudden  impulse  he  bent  over  the 
senseless  girl  and  placed  the  charm 
tenderly  in  her  still  bosom.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  brasier,  and  fan- 
ning the  smouldering  embers  till 
they  flamed,  muttered  swiftly  the 
necessary  incantation. 

As  before,  the  pink  flush  of 
warmth  dawned  in  the  girl's  face, 
and  life  and  animation  returned 
to  her.  Her  beauty  ripened  and 
glowed  until  once  more  she  lay 
like  some  divine  revelation  of 
loveliness.  Then  he  sprang  erect 
with  flaming  eyes,  forgetful  of  the 
presence  of  the  dread  Kali,  and 
cried  out  in  triumphant  tones  of 
command,  "  Arise,  O  Sita  !  come 
to  me ;  and  let  your  heart  fill  with 
love  towards  me  ! " 

In  obedience  to  his  will,  she  rose 
and  slowly  advanced  towards  him, 
her  whole  face  transfigured  and 
shining  with  the  happy  light  of 
love.  The  Brahmin  flung  away 
the  reserve  habitual  to  his  race, 
and  rushed  forward  to  embrace 
her.  As  he  did  so  his  foot  caught 
in  the  tripod,  and  in  a  moment 
the  burning  incense  was  thrown 
out  upon  her  transparent  robe. 
Instantly  it  ignited,  and  with  a 
cry  of  horror  the  Brahmin  threw 
himself  upon  her  to  put  out  the 
flame.  Sita  in  her  exaltation  felt 
no  pain ;  she  could  recognise  no 
sensation  but  in  obedience  to  the 
Brahmin's  dominating  will.  She 
smiled  a  welcome  as  his  arms 
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enfolded  her,  but  he  had  no  time 
to  notice  this.  With  all  his  might 
he  strove  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
tearing  her  robe  to  strips  as  he 
did  so.  Above  the  struggling 
pair  the  hideous  idol  frowned,  and 
its  malevolent  eyes  seemed  to  flash 
in  answer  to  the  flames  below. 

Just  as  the  Brahmin  had  extin- 
guished all  that  remained  of  the 
burning  garment,  by  some  chance 
Sita's  head  touched  the  idol's  knee. 
Suddenly  as  a  lightning-flash  the 
smile  of  love  faded  out  of  her  face, 
and  the  spirit  of  Kali,  of  blood- 
shed and  of  murder,  possessed  her 
soul,  driving  away  before  it  with 
resistless  force  the  Brahmin's  soft- 
er influence.  By  some  means  she 
became  possessed  of  the  keen 
sacrificial  knife  which  lay  in  the 
idol's  lap.  Laughing  wildly,  she 
plunged  it  up  to  the  hilt  into  the 
Brahmin's  breast.  With  a  muffled 
groan  he  fell  dead  at  her  feet. 

At  the  same  moment  two  figures, 
wrapped  in  dark  blankets,  leaped 
into  the  temple,  too  late  to  stop 
the  avenging  blow.  Poor  Sita  ! 
no  longer  inspired  by  contact  with 
Kali's  image,  and  freed  from  the 
Brahmin's  mastering  influence,  she, 
who  the  evening  before  had  peace- 
fully laid  herself  down  to  sleep 
beside  her  homely  aunt,  woke 
suddenly,  racked  with  the  pain  of 
burning,  to  find  herself  standing 
nude  in  the  dim  shrine,  a  reeking 
knife  in  her  hand,  a  ghastly  corpse 
at  her  feet,  and  'two  strange  men 
gazing  with  horror  at  her  !  Drop- 
ping the  knife  with  a  clang  upon 
the  floor,  she  screamed  and  fainted 
dead  away. 

Ramnarayen  had  prospered  since 
his  escape  from  Fort  Blair.  After 
he  passed  the  last  of  the  fishing- 
boats  the  wind  rose  considerably, 
and  blew  in  strong  squalls  from 
the  north.  The  boat,  running  be- 
fore the  gale,  soon  passed  out  of 
sight  of  the  Settlement  Island, 


and  by  sheer  luck,  not  seaman- 
ship, he  kept  her  clear  of  the 
Nicobars,  where  the  guard-ship 
happened  to  be.  Once  past 
Camorta  he  was  safe  from  pur- 
suit ;  and  so  long  as  squally 
weather  continued,  the  crew  were 
in  no  real  danger  from  want 
of  water.  Food  they  had  in 
abundance. 

In  less  than  a  week  Ramnarayen 
and  his  party  landed,  much  worn 
but  quite  sound  in  health,  on  the 
north  of  Sumatra,  where,  after  a 
few  minor  adventures,  they  joined 
the  rebel  Achinese  against  the 
Dutch.  Here  Ramnarayen  found 
a  legitimate  outlet  for  his  turbu- 
lent spirit,  and  speedily  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  new  sphere. 
He  undertook  and  skilfully  carried 
out  to  a  successful  issue  a  danger- 
ous and  important  enterprise, 
aided  only  by  his  convict  crew. 
This  success  led  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Dutch  troops  in  a  consider- 
able engagement.  Very  shortly 
after  this  Ramnarayen  accepted 
an  important  appointment  in  the 
rebel  army.  He  lost  no  time  in 
writing  to  Tantu,  begging  him  to 
bring  Sita  out  to  him  at  once ; 
hinting  that  if  persuasion  would 
not  suffice,  force  should  be  used  ! 

In  obedience  to  his  chief's  wishes, 
Tantu  came  to  Poori,  bringing 
with  him  Bhika  to  aid  him  in  his 
enterprise.  As  they  passed  the 
temple  they  noticed  shadows  mov- 
ing within,  and  looking  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  they  found  Sita 
struggling  in  the  Brahmin's  arms, 
and  rushed  to  her  rescue  just  as 
the  fatal  blow  was  given.  They 
recognised  the  girl  at  once,  and 
grasped  the  situation  with  a  quick- 
ness acquired  during  a  life  of 
violence.  Whether  Sita  wished  it 
or  not,  it  was  now  clearly  necessary 
that  she  should  leave  the  place  at 
once  for  fear  she  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  law.  So  they 
wrapped  the  poor  burned  girl  care- 
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fully  in  a  blanket,  and  carried  her 
home  through  the  early  dawn,  for- 
tunately unobserved.  Briefly  ex- 
plaining matters  to  the  horrified 
Bhima,  they  impressed  upon  her 
the  absolute  necessity  for  flight. 
At  first  the  old  lady  refused  to 
leave  Poori,  so  the  two  resolute 
little  Bhils  made  ready  to  remove 
Sita  alone.  She  was  still  insensi- 
ble, and  Bhima  proved  too  soft  of 
heart  to  remain  behind  when  the 
sick  girl  was  taken  away.  She 
relented,  and  the  strangely  as- 
sorted quartette  started  for  the 
coast  as  soon  as  Sita  had  recovered 
a  little  from  her  burns,  and  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Brahmin's  murder  had  sub- 
sided. They  reached  Calcutta 
safely,  though  poor  Sita's  mind 
wandered  sadly,  and  she  was  hardly 
accountable  for  her  actions.  In  a 
few  days  more  they  found  them- 
selves on  board  a  native  craft 
dropping  down  the  Hooghly  bound 
for  Tavoy,  whence,  they  had  ascer- 
tained, they  could  get  put  across 
to  Achin.  In  due  course  the 
party  reached  their  destination, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  the  lovers 
met.  It  was  a  happy  meeting, 
and  we  may  hope  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  commencement  of 
many  happy  years  for  Sita  and 

imnarayen. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added 
lat  Ramnarayen  has  gone  in, 
heart  and  soul,  for  his  new  pro- 
sion,  in  which  he  has  risen  to 

linence  already.  He  hopes  to 
^ise  to  the  highest  point  attainable. 
He  has  entirely  given  up  his  evil 
habits,  and  is  a  strict  disciplin- 
arian, setting  his  face  resolutely 
against  everything  which  savours 
in  any  degree  of  dishonesty.  He 
has  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
facts  of  the  Brahmin's  death  as 
far  as  the  Bhils  themselves  are 
aware  of  them  ;  and  he  thinks  all 
the  higher  of  his  Sita,  because 


he  believes  she  took  the  law  into 
her  own  hands  to  defend  her  fair 
name. 

Sita  gradually  recovered  her 
health  of  mind  and  body,  and 
though  she  has  never  been  quite 
so  light-hearted  as  she  was  before 
her  terrible  adventure  in  Kali's 
shrine,  she  has  lived  to  be  a  happy 
wife  and  mother.  To  this  day  she 
wears  round  her  neck  the  magic 
stone,  which  Bhika  gave  her  on 
her  marriage-day.  He  had  picked 
it  up  in  the  temple  that  night. 
She  has  never  learned  what  the 
ornament  is,  nor  will  she  ever 
know  how  important  a  part  it  has 
played  in  her  history. 

Poor  old  Bhima  did  not  long 
survive  her  transportation  to  the 
new  country.  During  her  life 
she  was  made  much  of  and  looked 
up  to  as  a  lady  of  rank  by  the 
Achinese. 

The  two  Bhils,  however,  throve 
amazingly,  and  accounted  for  many 
a  pretty  young  fellow  among  the 
Dutch  before  anything  like  order 
was  restored.  They  both  hold 
considerable  rank  in  the  Achin 
army,  and  would  rise  still  higher 
if  they  possessed  any  education. 
As  it  is,  they  can  afford  to  support 
quite  a  respectable  number  of  wives 
apiece,  and  have  altogether  iden- 
tified themselves  with  their  new 
country. 

The  mystery  of  the  Brahmin's 
death  was  never  solved  by  the 
police  of  Poori,  although  his  fel- 
low-priests offered  fabulously  large 
rewards  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  murderer.  With  the  loss  of 
the  divination-stone  Kali's  shrine 
has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  the 
idol  has  fallen  from  its  throne. 
The  building  is  now  a  ruin,  and 
the  bamboo  clump  a  mere  wilder- 
ness, haunted,  as  the  credulous 
villagers  aver,  by  a  grisly  shape, 
the  unquiet  spirit  of  the  murdered 
Brahmin. 
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TITLES,    AND    A    DIGEESSION  —  OE    TWO. 


APOLOGIES  are  at  once  tendered 
to  the  renowned  authoress  of 
'Brothers,  and  a  Sermon'  (per- 
haps they  are  also  due  to  a 
renowned  fly-leaf  headed,  *  Lovers, 
and  a  Reflection ')  for  my  title. 

Already  it  will  be  guessed,  and 
rightly,  that  my  titles  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  those  borne  by 
lords  of  high  degree  :  I  speak  only 
of  those  borne  by  books.  And  yet 
they  are  something  analogous. 
Often  its  title  gives  to  the  book  a 
certain  rank  which  raises  it  out  of 
the  commonalty  of  the  republic  of 
letters.  Who  could  class  'Batra- 
chomyomachia,'  or  (  Thesmophor- 
iazeusse,'  or  '  Heautontimorou- 
menos '  amongst  the  plebeians  ? 
Sometimes,  however,  the  high- 
sounding  entitulation  confers  only 
a  fictitious  importance.  John  Bul- 
wer  once  wrote  a  work  styled  '  An- 
thropometamorphosis  '  ;  but  this 
tremendous  designation  covered 
nothing  more  than  a  discursive 
treatise  on  the  various  methods 
mankind — and  especially  woman- 
kind— have  employed  artificially 
to  add  to  their  charms.  To  bang 
one's  hair,  it  may  astonish  fol- 
lowers of  that  fashion  to  know, 
is  to  adopt  a  distinct  form  of 
anthropometamorphosis. 

A  book's  title  is  or  should  be 
like  a  woman's  face  :  its  first  and 
foremost  duty,  I  think  it  is  Mr 
Grant  Allen  who  has  averred,  is — 
to  be  pretty.  And  if  a  bewitching 
diaphanous  veil,  in  the  shape  of  a 
slight  curiosity-rousing  cloudiness 
of  meaning,  can  be  thrown  over 
it,  so  much  the  better;  readers 
delight  to .  be  half  taken  in  by 
books,  just  as  men  do  by  women, 
so  long — and  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant proviso — so  long  as  their 
vanity  is  not  piqued.  What 


coquetry,  archness,  and  seductive 
elusiveness  are  to  women,  a  subtle 
and  tantalising  semi  -  unintelligi- 
bility  is  to  a  title. 

But  a  book's  title,  like  a 
woman's  face,  should  be  a  great 
deal  more  than  merely  pretty — or 
rather,  they  both  should  be  pretty 
in  a  peculiar  way  of  their  own. 
Upon  the  title  it  is,  as  upon  the 
face,  that  the  gaze  first  falls,  and 
from  it  the  first  impressions  are 
formed,  and  the  first  hasty  queries 
and  surmises  made  upon — upon  a 
thousand  things.  So,  too,  a  title, 
like  a  face,  should  attract,  yet 
appear  wholly  unconscious  of  its 
attractiveness  •  should  allure,  yet 
make  believe  to  scout  all  thought 
of  allurement.  Its  object  should 
be  to  seem  simple,  artless,  naive, 
and  quite  naturally  charming  ; 
but  this — as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
of  its  feminine  analogues — is  often 
to  be  attained  only  by  the  most 
consummate  art. 

How  few  titles  fulfil  all  these 
requisites !  Indeed,  if  one  con- 
siders, the  truly  excellent  title  is 
a  great  rarity,  and  a  perfect  title 
hardly  exists.  Stay  !  there  is  one, 
that  of  a  modern  English  classic, 
that  may  be  called  perfect,  and 
that  is  Carlyle's  *  Sartor  Resartus.' 
In  '  Sartor  Resartus '  we  find  all 
the  feminine  attributes  and  allure- 
ments to  perfection.  The  veil  is 
in  this  case  the  dead  language ; 
this  raised,  we  discover  a  cast  of 
features  irresistibly  attractive — an 
expression  of  combined  depth  and 
humour  that  is  captivating  beyond 
description.  And  how  artless  it 
looks!  The  "Tailor  Patched  "- 
what  could  be  more  ingenuous  at 
first  sightl  and,  at  second  sight, 
what  could  be  more  puzzling  ? 
Plainly  it  is  a  metaphor,  or  a 
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metaphor  within  a  metaphor,  like 
those  Chinese  carvings  within 
carvings  ;  and  its  true  beauty  and 
significance  are  not  perceived  till 
we  learn  that  under  these  two 
words,  the  "Tailor  Patched,"  is 
included  a  whole  "  clothes  philo- 
sophy," and  under  this  phrase, 
again,  the  great  Carlyle's  most 
transcendental  ethical  and  philo- 
sophical speculations. 

All  this  goes  to  show  what  an 
important  part  of  a  book's  anatomy 
is  its  title.  Much  may  depend 
upon  it,  not  only  as  far  as  the 
reader  thereof  is  concerned,  but 
also  as  far  as  the  author  and 
publisher  thereof.  Indeed  it  may 
sometimes  so  happen  that  upon 
the  title  it  turns  whether  these 
two  latter  shall  lose  or  profit  by 
the  venture.  'Les  Amoureuses' 
is  a  case  in  point.  Monsieur 
Daudet  hints  that  his  captivating 
headline  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  its  subscript. 
Mr  Walter  Montagu  Gattie,  in 
the  '  Fortnightly  Review,'  also 
told  us  of  a  curious  instance  of 
the  influence  wielded  by  a  title. 
The  Aberdeen  Library  Committee, 
in  a  note  to  a  report,  said  that 
a  small  devotional  book  entitled 

'he  Best  Match '  was  called  for 
and  quickly  returned  sixty -five 
times  by  readers,  chiefly  of  the 
feminine  sex;"  but  that  "this 
was  hardly  to  be  taken  as  a  proof 

the  popularity  of  that  particular 

rk,  or  of  the  exceptionally  de- 
onal  character  of  the  library 
ers.  Rather  it  was  to  be 
en  as  one  of  the  many  cases 
here,  the  substance  of  the  book 

t  realising  the  hopes  raised  by 

e  title,  it  is  with  all  speed 
returned  to  the  library." 

Readers  are  more  the  slaves  of 
the  turns  of  phraseology  with 
which  books  are  designated  than 
they  are  aware.  I  was  once 
tempted  by  the  charming  and 
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poetical  '  A  Maiden  Fair '  to  read 
that  little  story  of  the  late  Mr 
Charles  Gibbon's.  I  do  not  set  a 
high  value  on  my  critical  judg- 
ment of  fiction,  but  I  certainly 
thought  its  name  was  its  best 
feature.  Mr  Gibbon,  by  the  way, 
was  very  happy  in  his  titles.  *  By 
Mead  and  Stream,'  'In  Pastures 
Green,' '  The  Flower  of  the  Forest,' 
'Queen  of  the  Meadow,'  'The 
Braes  of  Yarrow,'  affect  us  as  do 
bright  water-colours  of  sunshine 
and  open  spaces.  Of  the  same 
class  are  Dr  Charles  C.  Abbot's 
'  Upland  and  Meadow,'  and 
'  Wasteland  Wanderings  '  ;  and 
we  might  add  Mr  Thomas  Hardy's 
'Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,' 
'  Under  "the  Greenwood  Tree,' 
'  The  Woodlanders.'  '  Green  Pas- 
tures and  Piccadilly,'  on  the  other 
hand,  likes  me  not.  'Tis  like  a 
picture  of  the  ancient  goat-herd 
Daphnis  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth 
— the  '  Daphnis  and  Chloe '  of 
Longus  I  refer  to.  If  so  be  thou 
art  not  read  in  fourth  or  fifth 
century  Greek  romancers,  the 
flavour  of  that  little  conceipt  will 
escape  thee.  Poor  Daphnis  was 
the  most  innocent,  most  unsophis- 
ticated country  swain.  La  !  how 
innocent  he  was  ! 

Of  the  majority  of  modern 
writers  the  desideratum  seems  to 
be  a  title  at  once  poetical  and 
euphonious,  and  their  systematic 
and  laborious  search  for  the  same 
seems  to  have  driven  some  few  of 
them  into  revolt.  How  otherwise 
can  we  explain  such  harsh,  grat- 
ing, discordant,  and  wholly  prosaic 
affairs  as  'The  Shaving  of  Shag- 
pat,'  'Jochanan  Hakkadosh,'  'Sib- 
randus  Schafnaburgensis,'  '  Red 
Cotton  Night-cap  Country'?  and 
these  by  two  of  our  most  esoteric 
of  modern  high -class  writers  of 
prose  and  poetry.  Certainly  Mr 
Augustine  Birrell  has  asserted 
that  Browning  "  alone  of  our  poets 
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has  sought  to  fathom  in  verse  the 
deep  mysteries  of  sound."  I  thank 
Mr  Birrell  for  that  qualification 
"  in  verse  " — the  titles  at  all  events 
may  be  excepted. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  how 
many  people,  who  thoughtlessly 
devour  novels  as  bacteriologists 
now  say  we  as  thoughtlessly 
devour  microbes,  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  sources  of  the  titles 
of  those  novels.  True,  whence 
Miss  Florence  Marryat  borrowed 
her  'The  Boot  of  all  Evil,'  or 
Besant  and  Rice  their  'All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men,'  may  not 
puzzle  those  who  hear  these 
phrases  weekly ;  but  Miss  Rhoda 
Broughton's  'Red  as  a  Rose  is 
She'  is  altogether  beyond  them. 
Few,  too,  know  what  a  famous 
mariner  had  to  do  with  Jessie 
Fothergill's  'One  of  Three,'  any 
more  than  they  know  what  another 
Mariner  had  to  do  with  'The 
Tonga  Islands.'  Fewer  still  know 
the  line  which  precedes  *  The 
Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye';  and 
as  for  '  The  Duchess's,'  '  Green 
Pleasure  and  Grey  Grief,'  'twould 
puzzle  any  one  unread  in  Mr 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  just 
as  it  would  puzzle  many  if  one 
were  to  ask  what  F.  C.  Grove's 
'  The  Frosty  Caucasus '  had  to  do 
with  'King  Richard  the  Second.' 
Mrs  Forrester's  'A  Young  Man's 
Fancy '  is  not  such  a  problem ; 
nor  is  Helen  B.  Mather's  '  Comin' 
Through  the  Rye ' — Tennyson  and 
Burns  we  have  always  with  us. 
If  we  had  Dryden  with  us  as 
much,  not  so  many  readers  would 
be  ignorant  of  the  other  half  of 
'  The  World  Well  Lost '  purloined 
by  Mrs  E.  Lynn  Lin  ton.  'Shep- 
herds all  and  Maidens  Fair '  will 
puzzle  some  ;  '  The  Seamy  Side ' 
will  puzzle  more ;  and  few  will  go 
through  the  following  list  without 
mistake :  '  A  Village  Hampden,' 
'  "  He  Cometh  Not,"  She  Said,'  '  A 


Dream  and  a  Forgetting,'  'Just  as 
I  am,'  '  Love's  \7oung  Dream,' 
'  So  Runs  the  World  Away,'  '  Not 
Wisely  but  too  Well,'  '  Of  Thorns, 
Grapes.'  Shakespeare  has  been 
father  of  a  large  progeny  of  titles  ; 
witness — 'The  Quality  of  Mercy,' 
'  This  Mortal  Coil,'  '  This  Picture 
and  That,'  '  The  Pity  of  It,'  '  The 
Primrose  Path,'  '  A  Poor  Player,' 
'  Our  Pleasant  Vices,'  '  Merely 
Players,'  '  Love  in -Idleness,'  '  Less 
than  Kin,'  'The  Jewel  Reputa- 
tion,' '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his 
Lass,'  'A  Hazard  of  New  For- 
tunes/ '  A  Fluttered  Dovecote.' 
But  Lord  Tennyson,  too,  as  is  but 
natural,  is  also  a  heavy  father  in 
this  respect,  and  some  members  of 
his  family  have  most  captivating 
cognomens  ;  for  example — '  A  Lily 
Maid,'  'The  New  Face  at  the 
Door,'  '  A  Daughter  of  the  Gods,' 
'The  Golden  Prime,'  'The  Heir  of 
the  Ages,'  'In  Scorn  of  Conse- 
quence,' '  Mated  with  a  Clown,' 
'The  Old  Order  Changes,'  'Through 
the  Goal  of  111,'  'Airy,  Fairy  Lilian.' 
Probably  the  cleverest,  most  re- 
nowned,' most  long-lived  and  re- 
membered of  all  titles  are  those 
which  in  reality  are  no  titles,  are 
fictitious  titles,  titles  of  books  that 
never  were  writ.  What  inextin- 
guishable laughter  is  contained  in 
'  Drops  of  Comfort  from  an  old 
Pump,  by  the  Dean  of  Bilgewater ' ! 
What  a  breadth  of  allusiveness, 
what  a  depth  of  humour  there  is 
in  Thomas  Carlyle's  unwritten  '  Ex- 
odus from  Houndsditch '  !  What 
a  length  of  historical  perspective 
in  Mr  Ruskin's  "  purposed "  but 
never  undertaken  chapters,  "  to 
show  what  kind  of  evidence  ex- 
ists respecting  the  possible  influ- 
ence of  country  life  on  men  ;"  what 
a  sky  of  speculation  in  Coleridge's 
much  be-blazoned  and  be-bruited 
but  never  -  begotten  book  on  his 
religio-ethico-metaphysical  system  ! 
What  a  world  of  wit  in  Rabelais's 
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array  of  the  names  of  the  volumes 
in  the  non-existent  library  of  St 
Victor.  There  be  titles  for  you, 
would  make  the  stolidest  (and  not 
over-squeamish)  reader  shout  again 
with  laughter. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  of  all  Eng- 
lish title- makers  were  the  master- 
singers  of  Elizabethan  times. 
What  can  rival  Edmund  Spenser's 
'  The  Tears  of  the  Muses,'  *  A  Past- 
orall  JEglogue/  *  The  Mourning 
Muse  of  Thestylis,'  '  The  Dolef  ull 
Lay  of  Clorinda,'  'An  Hymne  of 
Heavenly  Love,'  'An  Hymne  of 
Heavenly  Beautie  '  1  How,  I  know 
not,  but  these  seem  to  me  all  to 
be  full  of  poesie,  of  "dreamful 
ease,"  of  gentle  beckonings  and 
promptings  to  lay  aside  for  a  little 
the  hurryings,  the  toilings,  the 
strugglings  of  this  nineteenth-cen- 
tury workaday —  and  night — world; 
of  invitings  to  lay  one's  self  resupine 
on  a  grassy  bank ;  to  forget  that  that 
letter  to  Smith  is  not  yet  written ; 
that  bill  of  Jones's  has  yet  to  be 
paid;  those  papers  of  Robinson's 
to  be  signed ;  of  advisings  to  shut 
out  for  a  time  the  including  in- 
truding business  life  all  about  us. 
To  forget  one's  self  even,  and  to 
think  only  upon  heavenly  love  and 
heavenly  beauty  in  such  melting 
mood,  "  With  all  that  one  has  of 
earthly  things,"  in  the  words  of 
praying  Socrates,  "  at  peace  with 
those  within,"  forgetful  of  one's 
anxieties,  unmindful  of  too  shrewd 
rivals  in  the  race  for  love  or  gain ; 
blind  even,  temporarily,  to  the 
desirableness  of  love  or  gain, — in 
such  melting  mood  who  would 
turn  for  quiet  or  for  restful  peace 
to  — to— 'The  Roaring  Girl,'  to 
'  Miss  Tommy,'  or  to  '  The  Beauti- 
ful Wretch  '  1  I  admit,  however — 
and  let  this  be  distinctly  under- 
stood— that  there  are  other  moods, 
oftenest  in  the  ascendant  possibly, 
in  which  these  last  -  mentioned 
lasses  would  be  greatly  welcome; 


moods  in  which  one  would  prefer 
one  '  Madcap  Violet '  to  a  baker's 
dozen  of  Clorindas,  in  which  '  The 
Farrier  Lass  o'  Piping  Peb worth' 
would  outshine  even  a  'Faerie 
Queene ' ;  moods  in  which  nothing 
would  be  pleasanter  than  a  roister- 
ous  dance  with  '  Romping  Ruth  of 
Jocundtown.' 

But  to  return.  For  myself,  I 
confess  I  like  best  the  old,  old 
title  ;  the  more  ancient  the  more 
do  I  gloat  over  it.  The  Greek 
title  especially  takes  my  fancy. 
"  The  Greeks,"  says  the  elder  Pliny, 
"  were  wonderfully  happy  in  their 
titles,"  and  I  heartily  agree  with 
him.  About  'Antigone,'  'Ion,' '  The 
Iliad '  (I  wonder  how  many  imi- 
tators this  has  had,  from  '  The 
^Eneid'  to  'The  Dunciad' !),  there 
is  a  concentrated  and  substantial 
dignity  unrivalled ;  about  '  Pro- 
metheus Leuomenos,'  '  Iphigenia 
at  Aulis,'  '  The  Nicomachean 
Ethics,'  'Oidipous  Turannos,'  there 
is  a  bigness,  a  pomposity,  an  oro- 
rotundity,  a  poluphloisboioism  that 
is  delicious.  Even  over  their  more 
modern  copies,  over  '  Polyolbion,' 
'  Muiopotmos,'  '  Epipsychidion,' 
'  Tetrachordon,'  '  Histrio-mastix,' 
'  Iconoclastes,'  '  Pantochronocha- 
non,'  '  Ekskubalauron,'  '  Hypnero- 
tomachia,'  there  hangs  a  most  en- 
gaging air;  they  are  picturesque, 
quaint,  like  lofty  temple -ruins 
amidst  lath-and-plaster  villas.  It 
must  be  granted,  however,  that  the 
modern  imitations  of  the  Greek 
lack  their  prototypes'  simple  dig- 
nity. There  is  something  ap- 
proaching the  affected  in  them, 
as  in  that  work  of  Sir  Thomas 
Vrchard,  of  Cromartie,  Knight, 
entitled,  *  Logopandecteision,  or 
an  Introduction  to  the  Vniversal 
Langvage,  Digested  into  these  six 
several  Books  :  Neandethaumata — 
Ohrestasebeia —  Cleronomaporia — 
Chryseomystes  —  Neleodicastes  — 
Philoponauxesis.' 
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But,  not  to  go  back  to  the  mists 
of  antiquity,  the  titles  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
have  a  certain  sweet  savour.  To 
us  they  smack  of  age ;  they  are 
strange-sounding,  not  of  this  world. 
They  are  natural  where  ours  are 
prude;  justly  proud  where  ours 
are  pert ;  dignified  where  ours  are 
prim.  Even  those  tortuous,  laby- 
rinthine titles  of  the  controversial 
pamphlets  of  past  times  make  most 
entertaining  reading.  Take  the 
following,  which  is  both  intrinsi- 
cally and  extrinsically  interesting  : 

'  A  Brief  Account,  amongst  many 
'  that  might  be  given  [How  ex- 
'  quisite  that  is !  ]  why  those 
'  people  called  Quakers  cannot  do 

*  some  things  on  the  one  hand,  and 
'  forbear  doing  of  some  things  on 
'  the   other  hand,  for  which  they 
'  have  suffered,  and  do  still  suffer, 
'  so  much  violence  from  the  people, 
'  and  such  sore  persecution  from  the 
'  teachers  and  magistrates  of  these 
'  nations,  whereby  it  may  appear  to 
'  all  who  are  willing  to  take  any 
'  fair  consideration  of  their  cause, 

*  that  their  sufferings  are  for  right- 
'  eousness'  sake,  because  of  the  in- 
'  tegrity  of   their  hearts  towards 
'  God,  and  void  of  any  just  ground 
'of  offence  towards  man.' 

I  vow  that  loose-jointed,  peram- 
bulatory,  and  circumambulatory 
title  would  more  tempt  me  to  read 
the  "brief  account,"  with  "fair  con- 
sideration," than  any  pert,  precise, 
and  pointed  epigram  modern  apolo- 
gist could  produce.  How  slipshod 
is  the  style,  and  how  utterly  scorn- 
ful of  that  concinnity  and  terseness 
so  typical  of  the  modern  polemical 
writer  !  Compare  it,  for  instance, 
with  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World."  Master  Penington  (the 
author)  heads  a  brief  account  of  a 
few  reasons  on  behalf  of  a  handful 
of  Quakers  with  what  to-day  would 
make  a  preface  and  introduction 


combined.  Professor  Drumniond 
compresses  a  theory  in  explanation 
of  the  two  worlds  of  mind  and 
matter  into  half-a-dozen  words. 
The  Quaker  author  is  weak  in  his 
Scriptural  quotations  too.  This  to- 
day is  considered  the  unpardonable 
sin  in  a  writer;  nay,  even  if  a 
writer  use  only  second-hand  author- 
ities, and  do  not  verify  his  borrow- 
ings from,  let  us  say,  'The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,'  or  *  The  Lives, 
Heroic  Deeds,  and  Sayings  of  Gar- 
gantua  and  Pantagruel '  (and  how 
often  have  these  been  borrowed 
from  !),  how  hardly  shall  he  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  critics  1  Per- 
haps the  curiousest  part  of  Friend 
Isaac  Penington's  *  Briarean  Pro- 
legomenon,' is  its  peroration, — a 
peroration  in  a  title  !  Think  of  it, 
inventors  of  '  She,'  '  Won,'  and 
' We  Two.'  The  closing  lines,  too, 
must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
being  ungrammatical.  But  this 
was  a  trifle  two  centuries  ago. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
seventeenth  -  century  controversies 
was  that  in  which  Milton  threw 
the  first  bombshell.  This  was 
named  'Of  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Causes  that  hitherto 
have  hindered  it.'  The  first  shot 
on  the  other  side  —  for  it  was 
a  regular  artillery  battle,  with  big 
guns  on  both  sides — was  fired  by 
Bishop  Joseph  Hall  with  his 
'Humble  Remonstrance,  by  a 
Dutifull  Sonne  of  the  Church.' 
Then  came  a  tremendous  salvo 
from  a  whole  park  of  artillery,  in 
the  shape  of  a  reply  from  Messrs 
Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Cala- 
my,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  New- 
comen,  and  William  Spurstow, 
who  lumped  the  first  two  letters 
of  each  of  their  names  into  the  fa- 
mous but  cacophonous  "  Smectym- 
nuus."  These  replied  with  'An 
Answer  to  a  Book  entituled  "An 
Humble  Remonstrance,"  in  which 
the  origin  all  of  Liturgy,  Episcopacy, 
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is  discussed,  and  Queries  pro- 
pounded concerning  both.  The 
parity  of  Bishops  and  Presbyters 
in  Scripture  demonstrated  ;  the 
occasion  of  their  imparitie  in  An- 
tiquitie  discovered  ;  the  disparitie 
of  the  Ancient  and  our  Moderne 
Bishops  manifested.  The  Anti- 
quitie  of  Ruling  Elders  in  the 
Church  vindicated  ;  the  Prelaticall 
Church  bownded  :  written  by 
SMECTYMNUUS.'  This  was  followed 
by  a  fusilade  of  '  Short  Answers,' 
'  Confutations/  '  Defences,'  'Anim- 
adversions,' '  Modest  Confutations,' 
'Vindications,'  and  'Apologies.' 
We  may  srnile  at  all  this  now,  but, 
indeed,  we  have  no  cause  to.  Re- 
ligious controversies  are  perennial ; 
like  the  poor,  they  are  always  with 
us.  The  echoes  of  the  latest,  that 
of  Huxley  versus  Wace  et  al.,  have 
not  yet  quite  died  away.  How 
funny  it  is  that  the  most  terrific 
and  obstinate  argumentative  fights 
are  always  over  questions  the  an- 
swers to  which  nobody  knows ! 
There  are  not  many  scientific  con- 
versies,  still  fewer  mathematical 
ntroversies  are  there, — the  exact 
ences  make  a  poor  battle-field. 
True,  we  have  had  one  or  two  not- 
able skirmishes  in  these  regions. 
Spontaneous  generation  was  one; 
Bathybius  Haeckelii  was  another; 
Sir  William  Dawson's  pet  Eozodn 
canadense  is,  I  believe,  still  in  the 
balance ;  geological  time  is  a  long- 
lived  brain- twister  ;  the  formation 
coral-reefs  continues  to  crop  up; 
e  bones  of  the  Neanderthal  skull 
not  yet  allowed  to  rest  in  peace, 
ut  all  these  are  as  nothing  to 
iligious  squabbles  ;  or  rather, 
ey  only  become  something  when 
theological  ingredient  is  infused 
into  them.  The  grand  arena  of 
intellectual  combat  is  the  theologi- 
cal arena.  We  do  not  talk  about 
the  blood  of  mathematicians  or  the 
blood  of  "  scientists  " — to  utter  for 
once  that  basest  of  base  coinages — 
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but  we  do  talk  of  the  blood  of 
martyrs.  Professions  do  not  per- 
secute one  another;  the  members 
of  different  trades  do  not  regard 
each  other  as  heretics  and  male- 
factors. Who  ever  heard  tell  of 
an  auto  da  fe  of,  say,  apothecaries  1 
In  mundane  matters  men  have 
agreed  to  differ :  not  so  in  supra- 
mundane.  The  less  we  can  know 
about  a  subject,  the  more  stoutly 
do  we  contend  for  our  knowledge 
of  it.  The  most  celebrated  and 
"furious,"  as  Gibbon  calls  them, 
of  all  known  "  contests "  in  the 
history  of  Christendom  were — upon 
what? — upon  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  persons 
of  the  Trinity.  However,  I  have 
no  intention  of  infusing  a  theologi- 
cal ingredient  here. 

Titles,  such  as  those  of  "  Smec- 
tymnuus  "  and  Isaac  Penington, 
junior,  would,  I  fear,  attract  but  a 
paucity  of  readers  nowadays.  We 
have  no  time  in  these  hasting  days 
for  the  perusal  of  so  many  words 
on  a  title-page.  Our  titles  are 
such  as  he  who  runs  (past  shop- 
windows)  may  read — and  buy — to 
adopt  the  universal  misquotation 
(has  any  one  ever  seen  that  text  of 
Habakkuk's  correctly  quoted  1  ). 
That  book  would  stand  but  a  poor 
chance  of  sale  whose  name  in  big 
letters  could  not  be  got  into  a  foot- 
square  placard  ;  and  consider  what 
the  bill  for  the  advertising  of  a 
book  with  a  name  as  long  as  one's 
arm  would  in  these  days  amount 
to !  No,  we  resort  now  to  the 
short  title. 

And  amongst  short  titles  we,  or 
our  writers  of  fiction,  choose  a  con- 
densed or  distilled  form,  about 
which  there  shall  hang  a  super- 
added  or  allusive  meaning,  the 
gradual  accretion  of  repetition  and 
age  :  such,  for  example,  as  'Look 
before  you  Leap,'  '  Words  for  the 
Wise,'  '  Dead  Men's  Shoes,'  '  Sil- 
ver Linings,'  '  Sooner  or  Later,' 
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'  Second  Thoughts,'  '  Hide  and 
Seek,'  'Run  to  Earth,'  'A  Will 
and  a  Way,' '  In  Extremis/  '  High- 
water  Mark.'  These  are  all  of 
the  nature  of  the  saw,  the  pro- 
verb, the  catfcA-phrase —  note  the 
word,  an  it  please  thee.  Such 
modern  titles  are  like  the  modern 
"  nip  "  or  appetiser.  Our  seven- 
teenth -  century  forefathers  knew 
nothing  of  the  prse-ccmial  gin-fizz, 
or  whisky  cock-tail,  or  even  of 
sherry  -  and  -  bitters.  Their  titles 
were  whole  long  menus,  setting 
forth  soberly  and  seriously  all  the 
courses. 

Next  to  the  catch-phrase  comes 
the  hackneyed  quotation,  and  it  is 
curious  to  notice  how  many  of  these 
are  Scriptural.  'An  Eye  for  an 
Eye,'  'After  his  Kind,'  'Making 
Haste  to  be  Rich,'  'Kissing  the 
Rod,'  '  The  Hour  will  Come,'  '  The 
Quick  or  the  Dead  1 '  '  A  Thief  in 
the  'Night,'  'Modern  Fishers  of 
Men,'  are  a  few  out  of  scores. 
The  quotation  title  is  done  to  death 
nowadays.  Any  sensational  novel- 
ist may,  can,  and  does  pick  out  some 
delicious  phrase,  sacred  by  reason 
of  its  antiquity  or  source,  and  pro- 
ceed to  weave  about  it  a  patchwork 
in  lurid  colours,  the  horrid  remem- 
brance of  which  haunts  one  for 
ever  after ;  it  is  such  an  easy,  lazy 
way  of  choosing  a  title  that  it  can- 
not command  respect.  To  "  name  " 
an  author  after  these  allegations 
would  be  interpreted  in  a  parlia- 
mentary, not  a  Pickwickian  sense, 
so  I  dare  not  point  to  instances ; 
but  what  would  be  thought  of  the 
originality  or  acumen  of  the  writer 
who  wrote  whole  books  called 
'Oh!'  'Oh  Dear!'  'What?'  'What 
can  the  Matter  be  1 '  '  Johnny,' 
'  Johnny's  so  Long,'  '  So  Long,' 
'  At  the  Fair,'  '  The  Fair  1'  and  yet 
this  or  something  like  this  is  done 
every  month  in  the  year. 

In    titles    of    fiction    one    dear 
old  fashion,  consecrated  by  ancient 


usage  and  high  authority,  is  still 
retained,  though  the  number  of 
those  who  follow  it  has  sadly 
waned — that,  namely,  of  denomi- 
nating the  work  by  the  names  of 
its  hero  and  heroine.  How  sweet- 
flavoured  are  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
'Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  'Trist- 
ram and  Iseult,'  '  Darby  and  Joan,' 
'  Paul  and  Virginia  '  !  Perhaps 
amongst  the  prettiest  of  such  are 
those  old  French  cantefables  of  the 
medieval  jongleurs  —  '  Floire  et 
Blanceflore,'  '  Aucassin  et  Nico- 
le tte,'  '  Hysmine  et  Hysminias,' 
'  Anthias  et  Arganthone,'  '  Amis 
et  Amiles.'  There  is  about  all 
these  what  M.  Bourdillon  calls 
a  "  graceful  harmoniousness  of 
sound."  One  can  say  of  them 
what,  changing  a  word,  Mr  Meyers 
has  said  of  Virgil— "  His  [titles] 
seem  to  come  to  us  on  the  wings  of 
melodies  prepared  for  them  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world."  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  our  Laureate 
has  adopted — and  so  successfully 
— this  time-honoured  title.  How 
mellifluous  are  '  Enid  and  Geraint,' 
'Gareth  and  Lynette,'  'Launcelot 
and  Elaine ' !  Compare  with  these 
such  kakobulic  excrescences  as 
'Cut  by  the  County,'  '10x1-  10,' 
'  Parson  O'Dumford,'  '  Ought  we 
to  Visit  her  1 '  '  Ogeechee  Cross- 
firings,'  '  Mr  Absalom  Billingslea,' 
(is  this  a  misprint  for  "  Billings- 
gate"?), 'The  Mystery  of  Metro- 
polisville,'  '  Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on 
the  Road  from  Long  Ago  till  Now,' 
'Not  if  I  Know  it,'  'For  Cash 
only,'  '  Hogan,  M.P.,'  '  Quits,' 
'  Heaps  of  Money.' 

It  is  surprising  to  see,  amongst 
the  titles  of  fiction,  how  closely 
allied,  how  almost  identical,  are  a 
large  number — so  similar,  in  fact, 
that  they  might  be  easily  confound- 
ed. Of  such  are  Mrs  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth's  '  The  Fatal  Marriage ' 
and  Miss  Braddon's  'The  Fatal 
Marriage';  Mrs  Gore's  'The  Dean's 
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Daughters '  and  Miss  Sophie  F.  F. 
Veitch's  'The  Dean's  Daughter'; 
Gleig's  'The  Subaltern '  and  Brown- 
low  Fforde's  'The  Subaltern';  Miss 
Margaret  Robert's  'On  the  Edge 
of  the  Storm  '  and  "  Maxwell 
Gray's"  'In  the  Heart  of  the 
Storm  ' ;  '"'  A.L.O.E.'s  "  '  Peace  and 
War'  and  Tolstoi's  'Peace  and 
War ' ;  George  Sand's  'Elle  et  Lui ' 
and  Gyp's  '  Elle  et  Lui '  ;  Miss 
Braddon's  '  The  Day  will  come  ' 
and  Fraulein  Wilhelmine  von  Hil- 
lern's  '  The  Hour  will  come  ' ;  and 
the  thousand  and  one  productions, 
from  virelais  to  volumes,  with  the 
superscription  "  Sappho."  Take, 
too,  Wilkie  Collins's  'Miss  or  Mrs?' 
Mrs  Kennard's  '  Matron  or  Maid  1 ' 
and  Mrs  Alexander's  '  Maid,  Wife, 
or  Widow  1 '  Is  this  last,  by  the 
way,  to  be  traced  to  Sir  John 
Swallow's  question  in  Dryden's 
'Sir  Martin  Marr-all '— "  But  is 
your  mistress  widow,  wife,  or 
maid?" 

On  purely  phonetic  grounds  also, 
the  careless  might  make  terrible 
mistakes  over  '  Manchester  Wor- 
thies '  and  '  Manchester  Witches ' ; 
and  to  the  unthinking  'The  History 
of  Philosophy  '  and  '  The  Philos- 
ophy of  History '  must  appear  as 
much  a  piece  of  mere  wanton  verbal 
jugglery  as  to  some  no  doubt  do 
Browning's  '  Love  in  a  Life '  and 
'  Life  in  a  Love.'  It  would  be 
possible  also,  but  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous, to  fail  to  contradistinguish 
properly  'A  Fallen  Idol'  from  'The 
Reverend  Idol.'  The  latter,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  an  overmuch  re- 
vered wearer  of  "  the  cloth  "  ;  the 
former  is,  of  course,  an  CIKWI/  or 
effigies. 

It  would  be  still  more  dangerous, 
perhaps,  to  confound  Miss  Maud 
Booth's  '  Beneath  Two  Flags  '  with 
Ouida's  '  Under  Two  Flags ' ;  and 
the  height  of  rashness  would  be 
reached  in  failing  to  discriminate 
carefully  between  the  '  Journal  of 
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Emily  Shore '  and  the  history  of  a 
personage  known  as  Jane  Shore. 
Next  to  "  Sappho,"  perhaps  that 
collocation  of  words,  "  Mother, 
Home,  and  Heaven  "  has  given  rise 
to  most  titles  remarkable  in  their 
similarity.  "  The  Methodist  Book 
Concern,"  says  'The  Publishers' 
Weekly,'  "led  off  in  1872  with  a 
collection  of  poems  edited  by  Mrs 
John  P.  Newman,  and  christened 
simply  '  Mother,  Home,  and  Hea- 
ven.' In  1878  another  firm  issued 
'Golden  Thoughts  of  Mother, 
Home,  and  Heaven.'  In  1884  still 
another  put  forth  a  '  Treasury  of 
Thoughts  of  Mother,  Home,  and 
Heaven.'  And  now  a  fourth  house, 
having  bought  the  plates  of  the 
original  '  M.,  H.,  and  H.,'  is  bring- 
ing out  a  new  edition,  entitled  'Gol- 
den Links  in  the  Chain  that  con- 
nects Mother,  Home, and  Heaven.' " 
Leaving  fiction,  we  find  the  most 
interesting  class  of  titles  amongst 
the  tellers  of  tales  of  travel.  These 
generally  affect  the  poetic,  and, 
traveller-like,  not  seldom  mingle 
with  it  a  spice  of  the  mysterious. 
Thus  'Daylight  Land,'  'The  Great 
Lone  Land,'  'The  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun,'  'The  Land  of  the 
Pink  Pearl,'  'The  Roof  of  the 
World,'  'The  Wild  North  Land,' 
'The  Western  Avernus,'  'The  Land 
of  the  Lingering  Snow,'  'Under  the 
Punkah,'  '  The  Land  of  the  White 
Elephant,'  'A  White  Umbrella  in 
Mexico,'  'Far,  Far  West,'  'Under 
the  Rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,' 
'  Through  the  Heart  of  Asia,'  '  The 
Region  of  the  Eternal  Fire.'  The 
subject  of  this  last,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  more  sensitive 
and  more  easily  shocked,  has  no- 
thing whatsoever  in  common  with 
that  of  the  '  Purgatorio,'  or  of  the 
'  Inferno,'  or,  not  to  beat  about  the 
bush,  of  '  Letters  from  Hell.'  Mr 
Charles  Marvin  refers  to  nothing 
more  terrible  than  the  petroleum 
region  of  the  Caspian.  Not  a  few  of 
2  D 
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these  titles  give  evidence,  however, 
of  this  sort  of  thing  being  rather 
overdone:  witness — 'The  Great  Fur 
Land,'  'The  Great  Thirst  Land,' 
'Glimpses  of  Fever-Land,'  '  The  Ex- 
piring Continent.'  Unfortunately 
for  this  last,  the  word  "  expiring," 
instead  of  making  us  pathetic  and 
rueful  over  the  fate  of  poor  Sene- 
gambia  (for  it  is  of  this  that  Mr 
Mitchinson  writes),  makes  us  think 
of  Mrs  Leo  Hunter  and  her  '  Ode 
to  an  Expiring  Frog.'  One  or  two 
travellers'  titles  are  very  taking, 
notably  'Tent- Life  in  Tiger  Land.' 
I  wonder  if  the  author  of  this  had 
in  his  mind  W.  C.  Prime's  '  Tent- 
Life  in  Holy  Land.'  If  so,  he 
certainly  improved  upon  it.  So 
contagious  is  this  "  Land "  title 
that  even  sedate  litterateurs  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  use  of  it.  Mr 
Davenport  Adams  has,  if  I  mistake 
not,  recently  issued  a  work  with 
the  name  'Bye-ways  in  Book-Land.' 
Another  favourite  form  of  title, 
but  limited  to  a  small  class,  is 
the  misleading  title.  Mr  Andrew 
Lang  is  a  recent  sinner  in  this 
respect.  I  brought  home  with  me 
one  evening  soon  after  its  publica- 
tion his  '  Lost  Leaders,'  foolishly 
conjecturing  on  its  contents  before 
cutting  the  leaves.  One  should 
never  do  this  with  Mr  Andrew 
Lang.  Not  even  himself,  probably, 
knows  on  what  he  will  write  next : 
it  may  be  a  ballade,  or  it  may 
be  an  essay  on  nursery  rimes ;  a 
translation  of  a  Greek  poet,  or  a 
treatise  on  demonology.  How- 
ever, I  was  rash  enough  to  con- 
jecture who  the  "leaders"  might 
be  on  whom  Mr  Lang  with  his 
perennial  fascination  of  style  would 
pleasantly  yet  learnedly  descant. 
I  thought  of  many  of  those  who, 
as  runs  the  simple  Greek  epitaph, 
"  obedient  to  the  laws  of  their 
country  died," — of  Leonidas,  who 
sleeps  beneath  this  epitaph ;  of 
Pic  ton,  head  of  "  the  fighting 


division";  of  Gordon,  "somewhere 
dead  far  in  the  waste  Soudan ; " 
then  De  Quincey's  '  Leaders  in 
Literature '  and  Browning's  '  The 
Lost  Leader'  came  to  my  mind, 
and  I  thought  of  Coleridge,  who 
might  have  done  so  much  but  whose 
"  soul,"  in  his  own  words,  was 
"  drowsed  by  spells  "  ;  I  thought 
of  Chatterton,  dead  by  his  own 
hand  at  eighteen ;  I  thought  of 
Keats,  carried  off  at  twenty-four; 
of  Shelley,  "the  eternal  youth," 
drowned  at  twenty -nine;  —  what 
was  my  surprise  may  be  imagined 
when  I  read  essays  on  "  Shaving," 
on  "  Dining  as  a  Fine  Art,"  on 
"  Street  Noises,"  on  "  Club  Bores," 
on  "A  Chinaman's  Marriage,"  and 
discovered  that  the  "  Leaders " 
were  leading  articles,  any  one  of 
which  I  might  have  bought  for  a 
penny  in  the  '  Daily  News.'  They 
were  one  and  all  delicious,  but 
I  was  a  little  disappointed.  Mr 
Andrew  Lang  is  the  most  charm- 
ing writer  of  pot-boilers  I  know 
of ;  but,  well — there  is  an  odour 
of  the  pot  in  the  pot-boiler.  Be- 
sides, the  very  name  "  pot-boiler  " 
makes  me  think  of  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt — "  unsweet "  things, 
I  should  think,  to  use  Count 
Gleichen's  word  for  many  things 
Egyptian. 

Another  misleading  title  there 
is,  about  the  real  meaning  of  which 
any  but  a  Cornishman  might  very 
pardonably  make  a  sad  mistake — 
as  did  I;  this  is  the  Rev.  A.  N. 
Malan's  '  Lost  on  Brown  Willy.' 
Naturally  I  at  first  took  "  Brown 
Willy"  for  a  favourite  for  the 
Derby  or  the  Oaks,  and  weaved 
all  sorts  of  fancies  about  some  hero 
or  villain  plunger.  Neither  did 
the  alternative  title  help  me  :  '  or, 
The  Print  of  the  Cloven  Hoof.' 
The  "  hoof  "  was  quite  appropriate, 
and  I  merely  imagined  the  rever- 
end author  had  strong  convictions 
against  betting  and  the  turf. 
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This  misleading  title  takes  on 
many  shapes.  The  untravelled 
might  easily  go  astray  over  Messrs 
Lee's  and  Clutterbuck's  'B.C. 
1887';  but  he  who  knows  that  in 
Transatlantic  abbreviated  parlance 
"  Ga."  is  equivalent  to  Georgia, 
"Mo."  to  Missouri,  and  "Me." 
to  Maine,  will  also  recollect  that 
"B.C."  represents  British  Col- 
umbia. 

One  most  tantalising,  not  to  say 
irritating,  species  of  misleading 
title  is  that  in  which,  from  the 
book's  name,  the  reader  expects 
a  tale  of  some  ancient  historical 
or  mythological  personage,  and  is 
treated  —  badly  treated,  often  — 
to  something  altogether  different. 
Thus,  with  unnumbered  memories 
clustering  about  the  name  of  the 
Lesbian  Queen  recurring  to  my 
mind,  I  take  up  M.  Daudet's 
'  Sapho,'  and  what  do  I  find  1  A 
very  French  story  of  a  modern 
type  of  very  French  Bohemianism. 
This  was  not  what  I  bargained  for. 
Again,  I  did  not  bargain  for  a 
political  novel  when  I  purchased 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield's  last 
venture  in  fiction  under  the  name 
of  the  moon  -  kissed  Latmian 
prince ;  so  with  Messrs  Phillip's 
and  Will's  '  The  Fatal  Phryne ';  so 
with  Auerbach's  '  Spinoza ' ;  so  to 
a  large  extent  with  Mr  F.  Marion 
Crawford's  '  Zoroaster ' ;  and  so 
especially  with  Mr  George  Mere- 
dith's *  Diana  of  the  Crossways,' 
who  was  a  person  very  different 
from  "  that  queen  and  huntress 
chaste  and  fair." 

At  the  opposite  extreme  to  the 
misleading  title  is  the  too  plain, 
evident,  and  barefaced  one,  Thy 
good  old  simple-minded  reverend 
deals  largely  in  these.  A  good 
example  is  the  Rev.  J.  Cumming's 
'  Moses  Right  and  Colenso  Wrong.' 
The  unread  in  Biblical  apologetical 
literature  might  have  imagined  the 
bishop  and  the  lawgiver  contem- 


poraries. In  the  same  class  we 
may  put  Josiah  Woodward's  'A 
Disswasive  from  the  Sin  of  Drunk- 
enness.' ' Scotch  Sermons '  is  a 
third.  Still  another  is  the  Rev. 
Mr  Liggins's  recently  published 
book.  Since  Canon  Taylor's  'The 
Great  Mission  Failure '  —  which 
owed  not  a  little,  so  it  was  said, 
to  Mr  R.  Bosworth  Smith's  '  Mo- 
hammed and  Mohammedanism  '- 
the  world  has  been  hotly  discussing 
what  many  admit  to  be  a  debat- 
able subject.  In  the  midst  of  it 
all,  Mr  Liggins  quietly  pens  '  The 
Great  Value  and  Success  of  Foreign 
Missions,'  as  if  it  were  a  brand-new 
thought.  Sometimes  this  unsophis- 
ticated title  rises  to  heights  of 
sublime  audacity  by  very  reason 
of  its  unsophisticatedness.  Of  this 
sort  is  the  Rev.  Mr  Grattan  Guin- 
ness's  'The  Divine  Programme  of 
the  World's  History.'  Mr  Guin- 
ness seems  to  have  appointed  him- 
self deputy  -  assistant  -  interpreter- 
general  of  all  prophecy.  There  is 
now  and  again  much  concealed  and 
very  likely  unintended  humour  in 
some  divines'  titles.  One  trembles 
to  think  how  the  reverend  narrator 
of  'Tristram  Shandy's  Birth,  Life, 
and  Opinions  '  would  have  told  us 
'  How  the  World  was  Peopled  '- 
Rev.  E.  Fontaine's  work.  Much 
also  would  I  give  to  read  a 
review  by  Professor  Huxley  of 
what  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Harris 
termed  "  A  Contribution  to  Theo- 
logical Science  " — his  '  Man  Prim- 
eval.' Of  the  phrase  "  Theological 
Science "  methinks  this  most  re- 
doubtable of  nineteenth-century — 
and  'Nineteenth  Century'  —  dis- 
putators  would  say,  as  Hamlet 
said  of  the  phrase  "the  mobled 
queen,"  that  it  was  "good,"  but 
with  rather  more  of  irony.  Per- 
haps even  he  might  style  it  "  rich." 
There  is  another  and  a  large 
class  of  titles,  daily  becoming 
larger,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 
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attach  a  name,  but  which  always 
give  one  an  impression  that  the 
authors  were  much  put  to  it  to 
invent  something  sufficiently  vague 
and  nondescript  to  cover  the  con- 
tents ;  such  titles,  I  mean,  as 
'Stray  Studies,'  'Flotsam  and 
Jetsam,'  '  Literary  Frivolities  and 
Fancies,'  'Obiter  Dicta,'  'Sea- 
spray  and  Smoke-drift,'  '  Impres- 
sions,' '  Appreciations,'  '  Ignorant 
Essays,'  '  Spin  -  drift  and  Spun- 
yarn,'  and  the  hundred  and  one 
'  Sketches,'  '  Studies,'  '  Leaves,' 
and  what  not. 

A  book's  title — as  indeed  many 
of  the  last-quoted  show — may  be 
safely  taken  as  index  to  an  author's 
temperament  and  character, — often 
even  to  his  mental  and  moral 
calibre.  Mr  Ruskin  could  never 
have  hit  upon  '  Sartor  Resartus,' 
and  certainly  it  would  be  difficult 
to  connect  the  name  of  Carlyle 
with  '  Sesame  and  Lilies.'  Good 
old  Richard  Baxter  must  have 
turned  in  his  grave  when  Shelley's 
compositor  was  putting  together 
the  letters  of  the  title  '  The  Neces- 
sity of  Atheism  ' ;  and  the  saintly 
author  of  '  Holy  Living  and  Holy 
Dying '  must  have  executed  still 
more  energetic  hypotaphial  gyra- 
tions if  any  echoes  of  '  Laus  Yen- 
eris  '  reached  the  ears  of  his  sprite. 
How  well  does  the  imperiously 
confident  '  Novum  Organum  '  ac- 
cord with  the  intellectual  stability 
— let  us  say  nothing  of  his  moral 
stability — of  the  man  who  "  took 
all  knowledge  to  be  his  province  "  ! 
We  can  see  Cicero's  combined 
power  and  vanity  in  his  '  De  Na- 
tura  Deoruin.'  La  Place,  with  the 
calm  consciousness  of  having 
evolved  a  theory  of  the  universe, 
unaffectedly  writes  a  '  Traite  de 
Mecanique  Celeste.'  A  Giordano 
Bruno,  with  enthusiastic  boldness, 
composes  '  Dell'  Infinite  Universe 
e  Mondi.'  St  Augustine's  relig- 
ious fervour  is  seen  in  '  De  Civi- 


tate  Dei.'  A  Rochefoucauld  pens 
'  Maximes,'  a  Pascal  and  a  Joubert 
'  Pensees.'  Adam  Smith's  large 
grasp  of  thought  can  generalise  on 
'  The  Wealth  of  Nations.'  Campa- 
nella's  speculations  soar  to  a  '  Civi- 
tas  Solis,'  Sir  Thomas  More's  to  a 
'  Utopia.'  Epicurus  writes  a  book 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  nature 
— Trept  (j)vcr€oy<?.  Schopenhauer,  with 
equal  rashness,  explains  '  Die 
Welte  als  Wille  und  Idea.'  There 
is  a  splendid  audacity  about  all 
these.  Their  lesser  imitators  equal 
them  in  audacity  but  not  in  splen- 
dour. For  example,  '  Inquire 
Within  upon  Everything,'  '  Music 
Explained  to  the  World,'  '  Mon- 
archs  I  have  Met,'  '  Texas  the  Com- 
ing Empire,'  'The  Truth  about 
Russia,'  '  Around  the  World  on 
a  Bicycle.'  That  much  misused 
"  around  "  makes  me  shudder. 
'Tis  worse  than  "  I  guess "  or 
"You  bet."  "Around"  is  pure 
"  United  States  " — as  transatlantic 
verbal  vagaries  have  been  named. 
I  cannot  imagine  Sir  Edwin  Ar- 
nold writing  'Around  the  World 
after  Shekels.' 

All  these  are  very  pretentious. 
They  too  openly  court  admiration. 
They  are,  in  that  phrase  of  Mr 
Edgar  Saltus's  which  so  puzzles 
the  '  Saturday  Review  ' — they  are 
"rather  fly,"  they  make  no  con- 
cealment of  their  flirtations,  they 
somewhat  too  obtrusively  flaunt 
their  charms. 

For  myself,  I  maintain  these  are 
altogether  put  in  the  shade,  their 
noses  are  put  out  of  joint,  they  are 
cut  out,  by  the  unpretentious  title, 
the  quiet,  demure,  modest,  shame- 
fast,  down-looking  title  in  the  tail 
of  whose  eye,  nevertheless,  lurks  a 
glance  of  vivacity  and  sprightly 
jocularity ;  such,  for  example,  as 
Mr  George  Manville  Fenn's  '  One 
Maid's  Mischief,'  Swift's  '  Tale  of 
a  Tub,'  De  Quincey's  'The  Mili- 
tary Nun,'  Robert  Smith  Surtees's 
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'  Plain  or  Ringlets,'  Maurice  Thom- 
son's '  The  Witchery  of  Archery ' 
— one  immediately  associates  the 
once  favourite  pastime  with  the 
presence  of  bewitching  archeresses 
— Cuthbert  Bede's  'The  Adven- 
tures of  Mr  Verdant  Green,'  Cap- 
tain H.  E.  Colville's  '  A  Ride  in 
Petticoats  and  Slippers,'  Annie 
Ellis's  '  Them  Women,'  Mrs  Alex- 
ander's already  -  quoted  *  Maid, 
Wife,  or  Widow  1 '  (had  Mrs  Alex- 
ander been  an  Illinoisian,  she  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  lengthened 
this  into  '  Maid,  Wife,  Widow, 
Grass- Widow,  Respondent  in  a 
Divorce  Suit,  or  Divorcee  ? '),  Mr 
James  Russell  Lowell's  'Hearts- 
ease and  Rue, '  Leslie  Keith's 
'  A  Hurricane  in  Petticoats,'  '  My 
Circular  Notes,'  Thomas  Petter- 
ton's  '  The  Amorous  Widow  '  (why 
should  this  involuntarily  recall  to 
mind  Miss  Amelie  Rives's  '  The 
Quick  or  the  Dead  '  1) ;  Mrs  Yor- 
rick  Smythie's  'The  Jilt,'  'The 
Matchmaker,'  'Wooed,  and  Mar- 
and  a' ; '  Mr  Thomas  Hardy's 
wo  on  a  Tower,'  '  Love  will  find 
t  the  Way  ' ;  Mrs  Oliphant's  '  He 
t  Will  Not  when  He  May.' 
About  such  titles  to  me  it  seems 
there  always  clings  a  most  seduc- 
tive air. 

For  the  highest  and  most  piqu- 
t  samples  of  the  simple,  unpre- 
tious,  yet  studiedly-negligently- 
tractive  title,  we  must  go  to  the 
ch.  The  French  excel  in 
.es.  Regard  the  following : 
n  ne  Badine  pas  avec  1'Amour,' 
isite  de  Noces,'  '  Modeste  Mig- 
,'  'L'Homme  qui  rit,'  'La  Dame 
Volupte,'  'Un  Spectacle  dans 
un  Fauteuil,'  '  La  Coquette  de 
Village,'  'Une  Mission  Delicate.' 
This  last  has  lately  been  "  done  " 
into  English  (the  word  "  done " 
not  only  is  technically  correct,  but 
it  also  brings  into  the  mind  the 
quite  non- technical  phrase  "  done 
for ! ")  and  has  been  played  upon 


an  English  stage,  and  with  what 
title  think  you  1  '  Angelina  ! ' 
Again  M.  Besson's  '  Les  Surprises 
du  Divorce'  was  Englished  some 
time  ago  for  the  Court  Theatre 
under  the  name  'Mamma.' 

Could  anything  better  show  the 
inherent  difference  between  the 
sprightly,  agile-witted  Gaul,  with 
his  keen  appreciation  and  relish 
for  the  combined  pathos  and  hu- 
mour of  anything  that  is  delicate, 
and  the  straightforward,  down- 
right, tactless  Englishman,  with  his 
'  Angelina  '  and  his  '  Mamma  '  1 
But  it  is  impossible  in  a  paragraph 
to  do  justice  to  French  titles, 
they  deserve  an  article  to  them- 
selves. The  whole  range  of 
French  literature  is  scattered  over 
with  most  alluring  names.  What, 
for  example,  could  rival  Alfred  de 
Musset's  '  Suave  Comedie,'  as  M. 
E.  Muller  calls  it,  '  A  Quoi  Re  vent 
les  Jeunes  Filles?"?  Yet  from 
any  prolific  French  author  such 
titles  may  be  culled  by  the  half- 
score.  Here  is  Scribe,  for  ex- 
ample, with  his  '  Le  Baiser  au 
Porteur,'  '  Les  Premieres  Amours,' 
'  Le  Lac  des  Fees,'  '  Les  Malheurs 
d'un  Amant  Heureux,'  '  La  Mait- 
resse  Anonyme,'  '  Le  Medecin  de 
Dames,'  '  La  Chambre  a  Coucher.' 
And  "Gyp's"  titles  will  at  once 
be  remembered  by  every  one  — 
'Les  Se"ducteurs,'  '  Autour  du 
Mariage,'  'Autour  du  Divorce,' 
'Joies  Conjugales,'  'Pour  ne  pas 
1'etre,'  'Sans  Voiles.'  These  are 
essentially  "  French,"  but  they  are 
sufficiently  bruited  abroad  to  be 
quoted  here.  The  only  rivals  to 
such  titles  as  these  are  to  be  found 
in  the  old  English  dramatists,  in 
Cibber's  '  She  wou'd  and  she 
wou'd  not,'  in  Randolph's  'The 
Muses'  Looking-glass,'  in  Rowley's 
'A  Match  at  Midnight,'  in 
Wycherley's  '  Love  in  a  Wood,' 
and  in  some  of  Dekker's  that  I 
must  request  the  reader  silently 
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to  recall  to  his  own  memory.  But 
even  these  in  gracefulness  and 
delicacy  of  humour  yield  to  the 
French.  Neverthless  it  must  be 
admitted  that  too  many  French 
titles  are,  like  Mr  Gilbert's  French 
beau  —  "  too  French."  Witness 
Gyp's  titles  just  quoted  ;  witness 
also  M.  Catulle  Meiide's  'La 
Princesse  Nue.' 

Of  individual  titles,  unclassi- 
fiable  under  any  system,  much 
might  be  said.  One  of  the  most 
marvellous  of  modern  unclassifiable 
titles  is  Mme.  Blavatsky's  'Isis  Un- 
veiled. '  This  looks  quiet  and  unpre- 
tentious enough,  whatever  it  may 
mean ;  but  listen  to  the  alternative 
or  sub-title  : — '  Isis  Unveiled  :  A 
Master-key  to  the  Mysteries  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Science  and 
Theology ' !  No  medieval  summa 
can  touch  this.  The  motto  on  the 
title-page  is  '  Cecy  est  un  livre  de 
bonne  foy.'  Ma  fois!  one  is  in- 
clined to  exclaim.  Of  the  same 
audacious  class  are  'New  Facts 
upon  all  Subjects,'  James  Grant's 
'  Mysteries  of  all  Nations,'  Papus's 
'  Absolute  Key  to  Occult  Science  : 
the  Tarot  of  the  Bohemians,'  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner's  'The 
Gallery  of  Nature  :  a  Pictorial  and 
Descriptive  Tour  through  Crea- 
tion.' Where  did  Mr  Baring  Gould 
get  his  '  The  Pennycomequicks '  1 
and  Mr  W.  Beatty- Kingston  his 
'The  Chumplebunnys  ' ?  'Foods 
for  the  Fat '  is  as  typically  modern 
as  it  is  happy.  Happier  still  is  Mr 
J.  J.  Thomas's  '  Froudacity.'  There 
is  'point'  in  this — at  least  it  is 
pointed.  Then,  too,  one  ought  not 
to  omit  all  mention  of  that  large 
class  under  which  there  are  all 
sorts  of  orders,  families,  genera, 
species,  and  varieties ;  the  class 
admirably  typified  by  such  as  '  She 
Loved  Him!'  'Wife  in  Name 
only,'  'Love's  Conflict,' '  The  Bridal 
Eve,'  'Between  Two  Loves,"  Which 
Loved  Him  Best  ? '  '  The  Maiden 


Widow,'  '  The  Wife's  Secret,' 
'Wedded  and  Parted,'  'Lost  for 
Love,'  <  Married  in  Secret,'  '  The 
Missing  Bride,'  'The  Phantom 
Wedding,'  '  Two  Kisses,' — and  so 
on,  and  so  on. 

After  this  array  one  really  be- 
gins to  wonder  if  there  will  not 
some  day  come  an  end  to  the  in- 
vention of  titles.  John  Stuart 
Mill  once  speculated  on  the  ex- 
haustion inevitable  at  some  future 
date  of  all  the  melodies  possible 
with  the  five  tones  and  two  semi- 
tones of  the  present  octave.  The 
ordinary  mind  being  neither  musi- 
cal nor  mathematical  does  not  sym- 
pathise with  Mill's  "  anxiety,"  and 
perhaps  does  not  quite  believe  his 
prophecy  that  we  shall  some  day 
run  out  of  tunes.  In  fact,  to  most 
of  us  tunes  seem  to  be  innumerable, 
and  so  to  most  of  us  do  titles  of 
books.  And  yet,  as  far,  at  all 
events,  as  fiction  is  concerned,  some 
years  hence,  when  Scriptural  quo- 
tations have  all  been  used  and 
copyrighted  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  when  proverbs,  and  say- 
ings, and  phrases,  and  Christian 
names  and  surnames,  and  ejacula- 
tions and  pronouns,  have  all  done 
duty,  what  are  the  novel-grinders 
to  fall  back  upon  1  Already  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  approaching 
the  end.  A  really  new  title,  a 
novel  original  title,  seems  to  be  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo  or  the  great 
auk.  Do  not  such  titles  as  '  My 

Novel,'  < Stories  About ,'  'A 

Book  o'  Nine  Tales,'  'The  Odd 
Number '  (thirteen  of  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant's tales  translated),  '  No 
Name  Series,'  and  so  forth,  show 
that  our  novelists  are  already  get- 
ting very  hard  up  1  If  some  one 
would  apply  some  sort  of  titular 
permutations  and  combinations  to 
names,  we  might  discover  when,  as 
language  now  stands,  titles  would 
really  become  exhausted.  One 
consoling — or  perhaps  disconcert- 
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ing — thought,  however,  there  is  as 
regards  both  tunes  and  titles.    Just 
as  the  human  ear,  when  it  becomes 
more  highly  developed,  will  be  able 
to  discriminate  between  lesser  dif- 
ferences of  sounds  (and  so  to  inter- 
)late  demi-semi-tones  and  substi- 
tute a  none,  or  a  decimal,  or  even 
in  undevigesimal,  for  the  octave 
-a  possibility  which  might  have 
amoved    Mill's    anxiety    had    he 
thought  of  it),  so  human  reason  is 
liscovering  new  things  and    new 
leories,   and,    by    attaching   new 
lames  to  them,  are  interpolating, 
it    were,    new  words  into    the 
stave  of  language,   which  interpo- 
lated  words   can    be   utilised    by 
)ming  novelists.     For  example,  a 
meration  ago,  no  one  could  have 
Britten    a    book    called,    let     us 
ly,  '  Deceived  ;  or,  The  Flattering 
yhromo-litho-typo-gravure,'  or  '  Ib- 
mism  Electrocuted, 'or  'TheHyp- 
lotised  Mahatma,'  or  '  A  Suicided 
Combine.' 

But  we  have  had  quite  enough 
ind  to  spare  of  title.      And  yet 
it    would    be    most    tempting   to 
lake  long  digressions  on  all  those 
golden"    titles  — 'The    Golden 
'The    Golden    Dog,'    'The 
)lden    Butterfly,'    'The    Golden 
on  *  My  Prague  Pig '  (what 
menagerie  !) ;  on  '  Is  He  Popin- 
>y  1 '  on  '  Sic  et  Non ' ;  on  '  Read- 
ig   Without    Tears';     on    'The 
Itness    of    the    Sun ' ;    on    the 
Etravergants  '     of     Pope     John 
.II. ;  on  the  'Novels'  of  Jus- 
iian ;      on     '  Homes     Without 


Hands  ' ;  on  '  Peep  of  Day.'  There 
is  an  unclassin'able  '  Hot-Pot ' ! 
and  "hot-pot"  is  perhaps  itself 
the  most  unclassifiable  of  all  un- 
classified titles.  Again,  I  have 
not  so  much  as  mentioned  a  Ger- 
man title.  I  came  across  one  the 
other  day  which  terrified  me  out 
of  all  power  to  generalise  on  High 
German  methods  of  christening 
literary  progenies  or  prodigies. 
Then,  too,  surely  I  might,  pro- 
vided the  compositors  had  con- 
sonants enough,  have  amused  thee 
with  Welsh  titles,  or  Gaelic  titles, 
or  Sanskrit  titles.  These  last  run 
Greek  titles  neck  and  neck  for 
oro-rotundity.  What  huge  mouth- 
fuls  are  those  in  the  very  first 
volume  of  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
Oriental  series — '  Kaushttaki-Brd- 
mana  -  Upanishad,'  and  '  Vdga- 
saneyi-Sam  hitd-  Upanishad. '  Also 
upon  such  enigmatical  and  irri- 
tating titles,  titles  which  not  only 
do  not  open  the  door  of  the  house 
of  which  they  are  supposedly  the 
portals,  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of 
how  we  are  likely  to  be  enter- 
tained within,  but  actually  slam 
it  in  our  faces, — upon  such  titles, 
I  say,  as  '  My  Novel,' « What  Will 
She  Do  With  ItT  'I  Say  "No,"' 

'  Stories  About '  'Pambo,' '  No 

Name,' '  Ricketicketack,' '  A  Read- 
ing of  Earth,'  'Flitters,  Tatters, 
and  the  Counsellor,' — about  such 
titles  I  might  have  .  .  . 

"  Digressed,"  do   you  exclaim  ? 
Then  I  cease  at  once. 

ARNOLD  HAULTAIN. 
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THE  world  is  growing  old,  and 
there  be  those  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  with  its  youth 
it  has  lost  all  the  graces  of  the 
morning,  and,  with  the  gravity  of 
old  age,  acquired  also  its  selfish- 
ness. Precise  analogy  is  assumed 
to  exist  between  man  and  man- 
kind, as  if  each  generation  brought 
the  race  nearer  to  decrepitude,  as 
each  lustrum  does  the  individual. 
But  a  broader  and,  as  we  hold,  a 
truer  view,  shows  mankind  as  a 
whole  to  be  as  full  of  vigour  as 
it  ever  was  in  any  past  age,  with 
equal  impulse  towards  and  capacity 
for  achievement  in  learning,  in 
commerce,  in  literature  and  the 
arts,  in  philanthropy,  and  all  other 
avenues  of  enterprise,  and  with 
opportunities  vastly  multiplied  and 
safeguarded  by  the  blessings  of 
civilisation. 

Nor,  if  love  of  amusement  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  youth,  is  there  any 
sign  of  approaching  senility ;  for 
the  ingenuity  in  providing  pas- 
times, and  the  ardour  with  which 
they  are  followed,  have  never  in 
any  former  age  been  exceeded. 
Cato  tried  to  persuade  his  soldiers 
in  the  Lybian  desert  that 

"  Serpens,  sitis,  ardor,  arense, 
Dulcia  virtuti  "- 

snakes,  thirst,  burning  heat,  and 
sandy  wastes  are  delightful  to 
valour ;  but  the  true  sportsman 
finds  in  such  incidents  only  the 
becoming  counterpoise  to  his  en- 
joyment. 

The  moralist  may  be  concerned 
because  at  this  particular  epoch 
there  is,  all  over  the  globe,  a 
larger  proportion  of  leisured  folk 
— idlers,  if  you  will — than  was 
ever  to  be  reckoned  with  before; 
but  the  political  economist  sees 


nothing  deplorable  in  this  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  wealth  developed  by  ages  of 
patient  industry  finding  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  those  who,  under 
less  fortunate  circumstances,  would 
have  had  to  earn  a  livelihood  out  of 
the  wants  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
But  the  moralist  and  economist 
alike  are  concerned  in  the  means 
which  people  adopt  to  spend  the 
leisure  made  abundant  by  wealth. 
We  spout  loftily  of  the  dignity 
of  toil,  especially — perhaps  exclu- 
sively— when  we  want  to  get  the 
toilers  on  our  own  side ;  but  very, 
very  few  of  us  care  to  under- 
take hard  work — really  hard,  sus- 
tained work — except  from  neces- 
sity, either  immediate  and  mate- 
rial, or  deferred  and  spiritual. 
The  fact  is,  labour  is  hateful  to 
us;  none  of  us,  unless  we  were 
compelled,  would  work  except  by 
fits  and  starts,  in  spells  of  agree- 
able length,  to  be  left  off  as  soon 
as  head  or  body  were  tired.  The 
motive  requisite  to  really  hard 
sustained  work,  if  not  one  of  life 
and  death,  of  the  worker's  choice 
between  pauperism  and  independ- 
ence, must  at  least  be  one  between 
comfortable  and  needy  circum- 
stances. If  the  ploughman  could 
do  without  his  hire,  think  you 
that  he  would  harness  his  team, 
day  after  day,  in  all  moods  of 
weather,  to  toil  "from  the  rising 
of  the  morning  till  the  stars  ap- 
pear "  ?  We  have  the  authority 
of  one  of  his  own  craft,  Robert 
Burns,  for  the  sentiment — 

"  Then  up  wi'  my  ploughman  lad, 

And  hey  my  merry  ploughman  ! 
Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 
Commend  me  to  the  ploughman." 

But  it  is   certain  that   there  are 
many  bitter  days  in  the  year  when 
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he  would  never  stir  from  his  fire- 
side unless  the  alternative  were 
starvation. 

Certain  philanthropists,  it  is 
true,  do  good  and  hard  work  with- 
out compulsion ;  but  not  many 
sustain  it  incessantly  during  six 
days  in  the  week  or  three  hundred 
days  in  the  year.  They  can  fix 
their  own  hour  for  rising,  and, 
rightly  enough,  take  relaxation  at 
their  own  time,  with  comfortable 
conscience,  and  without  apprehen- 
sion. Theirs  need  be  no  life  of 
drudgery;  there  is  no  penalty  on 
intermission  from  their  labours, 
for  they  are  free  from  the  strain 
)f  competition  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  It  is  humiliating,  per- 
laps,  but  let  no  one  doubt  the 
i th  of  it,  that  all  thorough  work 
done  for  hire.  Amateurs  are 
lot  in  it. 

In  art,  for  example,  if  a  young 
tan  sets  himself  to  learn  painting, 
le  moment  he  has  mastered  the 
intense   complexity    of    the    craft 
le  ceases  to  be  an  amateur,  and 
3omes  an  artist ;  but  the  labour 
so  great  that  110  one  has  resolu- 
tion to  acquire  this  standing  unless 
has   to   make  a  living  by  it. 
facility — a   turn   for    drawing — 
fon't  do  :  if  it  is  not  a  hindrance, 
is  a  snare. 

A  gracious  lady  filled  her  Lon- 
m  house  this  year  with  the  works 
an  accomplished  amateur,  now 
more,  and  threw  open  the  ex- 
libition  to  the  public.  It  was, 
jrhaps,  the  best,  both  in  quality 
id  quantity,  that  has  ever  been 
forded  of  unprofessional  painting. 
?he  works  collected  were  those  of 
lady  who  had  possessed  resolu- 
>n  to  apply  her  leisure  hours 
regularly  to  one  favourite  occupa- 
ion — who  had  been  gifted  with 
srception  of  colour  and  instinct 
>r  composition  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  and,  in  addition,  had 


a  remarkable  poetic  insight.  Some 
of  the  sketches — that,  for  instance, 
of  the  young  King  of  Spain — were 
exquisite  examples  of  pure  and 
harmonious  colouring ;  others  sug- 
gested a  deep  and  tender  vein  of 
thought,  like  the  composition  in 
two  panels  of  "Hope  and  Memory," 
in  which  Hope  is  represented  stand- 
ing, brush  in  hand,  her  palette  set 
with  brilliant  colours,  before  an 
empty  canvas  on  the  easel,  and 
Memory  droops  with  averted  head, 
gazing  at  the  indistinct  forms 
limned  long  ago.  Another  study, 
named  "  Chivalry  !  "  had  been  con- 
ceived in  the  bitter  irony  which 
is  the  motive  of  some  of  Luke 
Fildes's  compositions.  A  stal- 
wart Northumbrian  foreman  stands 
leaning  on  his  staff,  overlooking 
the  work  of  a  crowded  group  of 
girls  and  women,  who,  crouching 
in  the  drills,  are  laboriously  weed- 
ing a  field  of  turnips.  But,  with 
the  single  exception  of  one  careful 
study  of  a  turkey-cock,  there  was 
not  a  piece  in  the  rooms  which 
approached  the  degree  of  a  pic- 
ture ;  ideas,  suggestion,  pleasant 
colour  abounded,  but  the  technique, 
essential  to  completion,  was  want- 
ing. Visitors  were  indulgent  in 
criticism,  liberal  in  admiration,  for 
they  knew  that  they  were  viewing 
the  work  of  an  amateur ;  but  the 
standard  of  judgment  was,  though 
unconsciously,  very  different  from 
what  would  have  been  applied  to 
the  labours  of  a  professional 
painter.  The  conclusion  to  which 
a  thoughtful  critic  was  irresistibly 
drawn  was,  that  had  these  faculties 
been  thoroughly  trained,  the  ama- 
teur might  have  become  an  artist 
to  rival  the  great  Venetian  masters. 

So  hard  it  is  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Art. 

Sir  Francis  Grant,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  was 
a  gifted  amateur  till,  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  having  spent  his  patri- 
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mony,  he  was  face  to  face  with 
necessity,  He  then  buckled  to, 
painted  for  hire,  and  rose  to  the 
highest  post  in  his  profession  ;  but, 
as  a  painter,  he  never  recovered  the 
years  lost  to  technical  discipline. 

In  literature,  few  if  any  remark- 
able works  have  been  achieved  un- 
less under  pressure  of  eleemosy- 
nary circumstance,  except  in  the 
department  of  science  ;  but  this 
exception  is  a  very  important  one. 
Scientific  treatise  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
of  high  literary  aim  :  that  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Francis  Bacon  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  passages  of 
great  beauty,  was  owing  to  their 
fine  faculties  finding  expression, 
almost  accidentally,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  technical  themes.  Their 
object,  however,  was  not  literary, 
but  scientific.  But  although  Bacon, 
in  realising  his  ideal  of  a  life  of 
"  leisure  without  loitering,"  was 
far  from  undergoing  daily  pro- 
longed and  obligatory  toil,  the 
fact  that  his  work  has  proved  of 
permanent  service  to  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  must  be  admitted 
as  evidence  that,  even  where  no 
necessity  for  toil  exists,  the  desire 
of  knowledge  sometimes  suffices  as 
the  motive  of  sustained  exertion. 

Incalculably  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  find  themselves  under 
no  necessity  for  effort  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  are  content  to 
spend  their  days  in  loitering. 

"  Haud  equidem  in  video,  miror  magis; " 

to  some  temperaments  it  seems 
the  harshest  destiny  to  lead  life 
without  a  precisely  defined  object 
— without  some  occupation  which 
makes  a  man  impatient  of  lying 
abed  of  a  morning — without  some 
stimulus,  hardly  less  potent  than 
love,  and  infinitely  more  enduring. 
Howbeit,  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  well-to-do  folk  to  whom, 
morally,  it  seems  to  be  of  as  little 


importance  to  themselves  as  it  is 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  whether 
they  ever  leave  their  beds  at  all. 
Economically,  of  course,  it  would 
be  a  loss  to  the  cobblers,  as  persons 
interested  in  the  consumption  of 
shoe-leather,  if  these  idlers  never 
came  abroad ;  in  fact,  the  best 
retail  customers  in  many  trades 
consist  mainly  of  loiterers,  and 
with  this  consideration  philoso- 
phers must  console  themselves  for 
the  lamentable  prospect  of  a  large 
class  living  only  to  live,  without 
ever  taking  thought  how  to  ripen, 
or  ever  stiffening  a  sinew  to  reap, 
the  fruits  of  time. 

But  all  men  feel  the  necessity 
of  beguiling  the  hours;  the  veri- 
est sloth  will  soon  fall  out  of  his 
senses  if  he  does  nothing  but  count 
the  ticks  of  the  clock ;  so  man  has 
invented  for  his  solace  an  infinite 
variety  of  deliberate  pastimes — 
artificial  work  of  head  or  hand — 
which  lull  his  perception  of  the  slip- 
ping sands  as  effectually  as  produc- 
tive labour  does  that  of  the  artisan. 
The  energy  which  has  been  cited 
above  to  show  that  there  are  no 
signs  of  decrepitude  or  senility  in 
the  world — society — mankind  as  a 
mass — is  nowhere  more  manifest 
than  in  the  elaborate  and  costly 
preparations  for  amusement — for 
sheer  pastime — which  ensues  as 
soon  as  people  get  respite  from 
the  task  of  bread  -  winning.  A 
notable  and  somewhat  unsatisfac- 
tory feature  in  this  mimicry  of 
work  is  that  the  professional  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  the 
front,  to  the  discouragement  of  the 
amateur.  To  excel  in  billiards,  in 
cricket,  in  golf,  tennis,  or  any  of 
the  myriad  games  played  with 
balls  of  various  size  and  material, 
more  time  must  be  filched  from 
serious  business  than  can  by 
any  means  be  afforded  by  those 
who  have  to  earn  a  living.  To 
become  proficient  in  the  spot- 
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ke  postulates  an  apprenticeship 
at  least  as  severe  and  as  prolonged 
as  that  of  any  skilled  handicraft ; 
and  the  extraordinary  perfection 
attained  by  those  classed  as  "gen- 
tlemen" cricketers,  as  distinguished 
from  "players,"  implies  that  for 
them  it  is  the  business  of  life,  and 
not  mere  relaxation.  The  tendency 
of  all  games,  in  this  age  of  wealth 
and  leisure,  is  to  turn  players  into 
athletes,  and  in  these,  as  in  serious 
work,  "amateur"  is  synonymous 
with  "  immature." 

Yet  games  are  of  such  excellent 
use  in  themselves,  not  only  as  rec- 
reation from  strain  but  as  safety- 
valves  for  the  dangerous  or  mis- 
chievous forces  in  human  nature, 
diverting  the  thoughts  from  un- 
healthy tendencies  and  chastening 
the  frame  unto  symmetry  and 
grace,  that  it  were  a  pity  if  room 
were  not  kept  for  people  who  can 
never  aspire  to  professional  pro- 
ficiency. They  are  potent  safe- 
guards against  two  of  the  most 
deplorable  deformities  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable — dulness 
in  the  hard-worked,  and  vanity  in 
the  idle ;  each  of  which  brings 
many  a  man  and  woman  into  a 
tragic  degree  of  ridicule.  Some 
young  people  are  so  constituted  as 
to  feel  no  inclination  to  games, 
but  very  much  the  reverse ;  their 
minds  are  of  such  fibre  as  to  retain 
elasticity  without  having  recourse 
to  systematic  diversion.  That  they 
are  not  characters  of  small  capac- 
ity which  exhibit  this  trait  may  be 
shown  by  quoting  two  well-known 
instances  of  men  highly  distin- 
guished in  widely  different  careers. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  could 
never  be  induced,  when  at  school, 
to  throw  any  spirit  into  the  sports 
of  other  boys ;  he  preferred  wan- 
dering about  alone  to  the  engross- 
ing occupation  of  football  or 


cricket.  Rousseau  consumed  days 
and  nights  of  close  study  in  an 
attempt  to  master  the  game  of 
chess  ;  but,  though  he  persevered  in 
repeated  endeavours,  they  all  came 
to  nothing,  for  as  often  as  he  sat 
down  to  a  game,  all  that  he  had 
learnt  went  out  of  his  head.  But 
such  instances  are  exceptional,  and 
in  most  characters  hard  work,  un- 
relieved by  competitive  games,  is 
apt  to  produce  "grooviness," — and 
superfluous  leisure,  stupidity.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  young 
woman  fond  of  lawn-tennis  falling 
a  prey  to  the  morbid  self-conscious- 
ness which  consumed  the  Comtesse 
de  Senecterre,  whom  Tallemant 
des  Reaux  describes  as  a  beautiful 
but  very  foolish  woman.  One  of 
her  fancies  was  to  have  pillows  of 
every  size  in  her  bed — even  for  her 
thumbs — for  she  prided  herself 
on  her  beautiful  hands,  and  slept 
with  them  open,  to  keep  the  joints 
small.1  Athletes,  it  is  true,  are 
peculiarly  prone  to  vanity,  but  the 
form  that  vice  assumes  in  them  is 
that  of  the  pride  of  life,  by  many 
degrees  more  pardonable  than  the 
deliberate  self-love  of  indolence. 

The  games  of  primitive  races 
are  chiefly  confined  to  children; 
the  business  of  life  among  un- 
civilised people  is  so  hazardous 
and  difficult  that  they  can  spare 
no  energy  for  amusement.  Even 
their  boys  and  girls,  with  plenty 
of  time  on  their  hands,  only  find 
diversion  in  mimicry  of  adult 
occupations.  The  men  of  Aus- 
tralian tribes  rely  upon  capture 
to  obtain  their  wives,  and  so  the 
lads,  armed  with  miniature  boom- 
erangs and  spears,  play  at  carrying 
off  the  lasses.  Just  as  there  is  no 
more  popular  toy  in  our  nurseries 
than  a  box  of  bricks,  so  the  Esqui- 
maux children  construct  little  huts 
of  snow  —  the  recognised  build- 
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ing  material  in  that  community.1 
Often  the  game  or  toy,  thus  de- 
vised in  imitation  of  the  serious 
affairs  of  life,  outlives  the  practice 
in  which  it  originated.  Thus  bows 
and  arrows  continue  to  be  favourite 
playthings,  not  only  with  children, 
but  with  grown  persons — witness 
the  archery  clubs  which  still  nour- 
ish in  some  parts  of  England. 

Jousting  and  tilting,  though 
they  survived  the  invention  of 
artillery,  seem  finally  to  have 
passed  out  of  vogue :  the  last 
attempt  to  revive  them  was  the 
magnificent  tournament  at  Eglin- 
ton  Castle,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  But  the  chivalrous  spirit 
which  inspired  and  regulated  these 
knightly  sports  has  not  died  out : 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  modern 
games ;  for  nothing  is  held  so 
despicable,  or  brings  a  man  into 
such  irretrievable  disgrace,  as 
cheating.  If  there  were  nothing 
good  in  games  besides  this  honour- 
able understanding,  without  which 
they  could  not  be  carried  on,  that 
alone  would  earn  for  them  the 
approval  of  the  moral  philosopher. 
The  methods  of  politics  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  betting  ring, 
even  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
buying  and  selling,  of  borrowing 
and  lending,  present  queer  aspects 
under  the  moral  microscope  ;  men 
of  honour  permit  themselves  to  do 
things  of  a  complexion  they  would 
shrink  from  in  horror  at  cards  or 
billiards.  All  this  is  part  of 
the  labyrinthine  ethics  which  so 
puzzled  Alfred  de  Musset : — 
"  Philosophes  de  nos  jours,  je  vous 

arre"te  ici ; 
0   graves    demi-dieux,    expliquez-moi 

ceci, 
On   ne   volerait   pas,   a  coup   sur,    un 

obole 
A   son    voisin ;     pourtant,    quand    on 

peut,  on  lui  vole 
Sa  femme." 


Leaving  this  never-ending  con- 
undrum to  be  solved  by  each  one 
according  to  his  conscience,  it  is 
satisfactory,  seeing  how  universal 
is  the  devotion  of  civilised  man  to 
games,  to  observe  that  their  suc- 
cess depends  on  the  existence  of  a 
sensitive  code  of  honour  among  the 
players,  and  that  it  has  always 
been  so  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  sacred  games  of  Olympia  were 
instituted  nearly  seven  centuries 
before  Christ;  and  an  oath,  con- 
firmed by  sacrifice,  was  imposed 
on  the  athletes  before  they  entered 
the  lists,  binding  them  to  play 
fair,  and  take  no  fraudulent  ad- 
vantage over  the  other  competi- 
tors. 

A  reference  to  these  national 
festivals  of  ancient  Greece  calls  to 
mind  their  extraordinary  duration. 
There  is  no  modern  parallel  to 
them  in  that  respect.  We  reckon 
our  Derby,  our  University  boat- 
race,  our  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket- 
match,  to  be  venerable  institutions, 
but  they  are  very  ephemeral  ob- 
servances in  sooth,  compared  with, 
say,  the  Isthmian  Games,  which, 
founded  about  B.C.  560,  still  con- 
stituted, three  centuries  and  a  half 
later,  a  sufficiently  important  an- 
niversary for  Flamininus  to  select 
it  as  the  occasion  for  proclaiming 
the  liberty  of  Greece  in  B.C.  196, 
and,  two  centuries  and  a  half 
later  still,  for  Nero  to  repeat  the 
proclamation  in  A.D.  67.  Such 
permanence  puts  to  shame  the  life 
of  a  dynasty;  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  important  event  in  our 
sporting  world  which  derives  its 
origin  from  the  year  1300. 

But  there  is  another  remarkable 
feature  about  these  gatherings — 
namely,  the  unchanging  character 
of  the  performance  enacted  at 
them.  Assuming  the  era  of 
Homer  to  have  been  five  cen- 
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uries  earlier  than  the  inaugura- 

ion  of  the  Isthmian  Games,  that 

3,    about    B.C.    1000,    the    sports 

which    he    enumerates    as    taking 

place  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus 

were  identical,  not  only  with  those 

I  of  the  Olympian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian  celebrations,  but  strange- 
ly similar  to  a  programme  of  the 
present  day.  Chariot  and  foot 
races,  boxing,  wrestling,  putting 
the  stone,  are  counterparts  of 
competitive  exercises  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.1 

Mr  Francis  Storr  has  traced  the 
decadence  of  public  athletic  com- 
tition  from  the  palmy  days  of 
lympia  and  Pythia,  through  the 
pectacular    performances    in    the 
oman   circus  and    amphitheatre, 
its    latest    degradation   in   the 
panish  bull-fight.2     In  the  popu- 
rity    of    the    last-named    amuse- 
ent,  said  to   have  been  the  in- 
ention  of  Julius  Caesar,  may  be 
ognised  the  ignoble  delight  of 
e  populace  of  Southern  Europe 
the  shedding  of  blood,  to  which 
e  Horn  an  emperors  were  at  so 
uch  pains  to  pander.     To  gratify 
is    guilty   lust,    nine    thousand 
ts  were  done  to  death  at  the 
ening  of  the  Colosseum,  and  ten 
ousand    at    the    celebration    of 
tjan's   victory    in  Dacia.       The 
am  of  carnage  was  as  essential 
the  proper  enjoyment  of  a  holi- 
y  by  the  rulers  of  the  world  as 
is  held  to  be  to  the  right  en- 
ronement  of  a  King  of  Dahomey ; 
d  the  pool  of  human  blood  across 
hich  that  black  potentate  is  perio- 
ically  ferried  does  not  imply  more 
gantic  cruelty  than  what  was  iii- 
in  the  artificial   sea-fights 
pared    with    elaborate    cost   in 
cient  Home.    In  these,  prisoners 
war  or  criminals  were  marshalled 
opposing   fleets,  and  forced  to 
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mortal  combat,  till  one  side  or 
other  was  exterminated.  Claudius 
broke  the  record  by  one  such  nau- 
machia  on  Lake  Fucinus,  where 
not  less  than  100  ships  and  19,000 
combatants  took  part.  There  is 
little  enough  to  be  recorded  to  the 
renown  of  the  weakling  emperor 
Honorius,  yet  it  was  an  edict  of 
his  (probably  dictated  by  his  power- 
ful Minister  and  father-in-law,  Stil- 
icho)  which  finally  put  an  end  to 
these  inhuman  festivals. 

But  all  these  celebrations,  from 
the  noble  sports  of  Olympia  down 
to  the  gladiatorial  contests  of 
Rome,  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  spectacular  entertainment  than 
of  games.  They  were  performed, 
primarily,  for  the  delectation  of 
vast  audiences,  not,  as  football, 
cricket,  and  golf  among  ourselves, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  players 
themselves.  The  fervid  inclination 
of  the  British  people  to  games  of 
skill  or  chance  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  Parliament  from  very 
early  times.  In  1477,  an  Act  (17 
Edward  IY.  c.  3)  made  the  players 
of  certain  games,  including  "  hand 
in,  hand  out,"  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  primitive  form 
of  cricket,  liable  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, and  their  implements 
to  be  burnt.  In  a  preamble  of 
portentous  length  to  an  Act  for 
the  "  maintenance  of  Artillary  de- 
barring unlawful  games "  (33 
Henry  VIII.  c.  9),  it  is  set  forth 
that  "many  subtyll  inventative 
and  crafty  persons  have  founde 
and  dayly  fynd  many  and  sondry 
new  and  crafty  games  and  plaies,  as 
legating  in  the  field es,  slyde  thrift, 
otherwise  called  shove  grote,"  &c.  ; 
and  that  warlike  exercises  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  owing  to  these 
allurements  to  idleness.  u  Dyvers 
bowyers  and  fletchers,"  runs  the 
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dolorous  plaint,  "  gone  and  in- 
habyt  themselves  in  Scotland  and 
other  places  out  of  this  realme, 
there  workyng  and  teachyng  their 
science  to  the  puissance  of  the 
same,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
estraungers  and  detriment  of  this 
realme."  Therefore  it  is  en- 
acted "  that  no  maner  of  artificer 
or  craftesman  of  any  handycraft 
or  occupacion,  husbandeman,  ap- 
prentice, labourer,  seruant  at  hus- 
bandry, journeyman  or  seruant  of 
artificer,  maryners,  fyshermen, 
watermen,  or  any  seruing  man  .  .  . 
plaie  at  the  tables,  tenys,  dyce, 
cardes,  boules,  closhe,  coytyng, 
logatyng,  or  any  other  unlawfulle 
game." 

Here  was  class  legislation  with 
a  vengeance  !  But  the  gentry  also 
were  put  under  some  restraint 
in  this  matter  of  games,  for  it  was 
further  enacted  that  "  no  maner  of 
person  shall  at  any  tyme  plaie  at 
any  boule  or  boules  in  open  places 
out  of  his  gardeyn  or  orcharde." 
This  Act  remained  on  our  statute- 
books  until  1846,  when  so  much 
of  it  as  applied  to  mere  games  of 
skill  was  repealed  by  8  &  9  Vic- 
toria, c.  109. 

But  if  this  was  the  policy  in 
Merrie  England,  a  comparatively 
rich  and  a  powerful  country,  the 
lieges  of  Scotland,  a  poor  and 
hardly  beset  realm,  were  not  likely 
to  fare  more  liberally.  Accord- 
ingly, the  statute-books  teem  with 
Acts  directed  against  golf  and 
football  as  "  vnprofitable  sports  for 
the  common  gude  of  the  Realme." 
Members  of  Parliament,  called  on 
to  subscribe  to  innumerable  foot- 
ball clubs  in  their  constituencies, 
may  cast  wistful  retrospect  towards 
the  policy  of  James  I.  of  Scotland, 
whose  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
couched  in  the  following  terms  of 
commendable  brevity  :  "  Item  :  it 
is  statut  and  ordainit  that  na  man 
play  at  the  futball." 


In  1457  it  was  enacted  "that 
wapenschawingis  be  halden  and 
that  the  fute-ball  and  golf  be 
utterly  cryit  down  and  nocht 
usit,"  because  they  interfered  with 
warlike  exercises,  and  it  was  de- 
sired that  young  folk  should  "buske 
thame  to  be  archeres  fra  they  be 
twelff  yeares  of  elde."  James  IV., 
however,  a  monarch  of  fervent 
piety,  who  died  a  soldier's  death 
at  Flodden,  was  a  keen  golfer,  as 
is  shown  by  his  Lord  Treasurer's 
accounts,  and  this  in  spite  of  an 
Act  of  his  own  Parliament  which 
ordered  that  "in  na  place  of  the 
realme  there  be  usit  futeball,  golfe, 
or  uther  sik  unprofitabill  sportis." 

The  distinction  between  games 
of  skill  and  games  of  chance  is  one 
that  can  hardly  be  rigidly  drawn. 
Chess,  and  its  inferior  derivative 
draughts,  are  perhaps  the  only 
intellectual  recreations  in  which 
accident  or  luck  has  no  part.  In 
the  former,  the  sole  point  decided 
by  chance  is  the  right  of  making 
the  first  move  in  the  first  of  a 
series  of  games ;  but  even  that  is 
said  to  be  of  no  advantage  to 
either  player,  for  it  has  been  laid 
down  by  a  high  authority  that 
every  game  of  chess  must  end  in 
a  draw,  supposing  neither  player 
to  make  a  mistake.  But  infalli- 
bility in  chess  almost  implies  om- 
niscience, for  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  first  eight  moves  (four  by 
each  player)  admit  of  72,000  varia- 
tions. Such  an  appalling  consider- 
ation justifies  Robert  Burton  in 
hesitating  to  recommend  the  game 
as  a  remedy  for  melancholy  : — 

"  It  is  a  game  too  troublesome  for 
some  men's  brains,  too  full  of  anxiety, 
all  out  as  bad  as  study ;  besides,  it 
is  a  testy  cholerick  game,  and  very 
offensive  to  him  that  loseth  the  mate. 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  younger 
yeares,  playing  at  chesse  with  the 
Prince  of  France,  losing  a  mate, 
knocked  the  chesse-board  about  his 
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pate,  which  was  a  cause  afterwards 
of  much  enmity  between  them." 

Another  awful   example  of  the 
risks  to  be  encountered  by  those 

kwho  play  chess  with  adversaries 
of  uncertain  temper  is  recorded  in 
the  '  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.' 
Two  kings  of  Irish  provinces  began 
a  game  on  the  best  of  terms,  but 
he  who  got  the  worst  of  it  seized 
one  of  the  rooks  and  flung  it  with 
such  force  at  his  royal  opponent 
that  it  entered  the  brain  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot. 

Of  the  high  antiquity  of  chess 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  a 
diplomatic    correspondence    which 
k    place    between   the    Roman 
raperor     Nicephorus     and     the 
lebrated  Harun-al-Raschid  there 
some   evidence  that  it  was  so 
niversal  as  a  pastime  in  the  East 
to  lend  its  technical  terms  to 
inary  illustration.       The  Ara- 
ian  historian,  Abulfeda,  has  pre- 
ed  the  letters.    Nicephorus  re- 
inds  Harun,  whom  he  addresses 
spectfully  as  "  Sovereign  of  the 
rabs,"  that  the  Empress  Irene  is 
,  and  claims  repayment  of  the 
ibute  which  Harun  unjustly  ex- 
ted  from  her. 

"She  looked  upon  you  as  a  rukh, 
on  herself  as  a  mere  pawn,  there- 

>re    she    submitted   to  pay   you    a 

ibute  more  than  the  double  of  which 
ought  to  have  exacted  from  you. 

.  .  If  you  hesitate,  the  sword  shall 

ttle  our  accounts." 

[arun's    diplomacy    was    of    the 
jroic  kind,  and  he  replied  : — 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful 
gracious :  from  Harun,  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  to  the  Roman 
dog  Nicephorus.  I  have  read  thine 
epistle,  thou  son  of  an  infidel  mother. 
My  answer  to  it  thou  shalt  see,  not 
hear." 

He  followed  this  epistle  by  inva- 
sion of  the  Roman  province,  and 


soon  brought  Nicephorus  to  adopt 
altered  views  on  the  question. 

A  pretty  fable  exists  somewhere 
illustrating  the  absorbing  fascina- 
tion of  this  game.  A  certain 
monarch,  observing  that  his  sub- 
jects had  become  so  addicted  to 
chess  that  they  were  withdrawn 
from  public  and  private  duties, 
issued  an  edict  prohibiting  play, 
except  under  a  scale  graduated 
according  to  age.  Children  and 
youths  were  restricted  to  an  hour's 
play  daily  ;  grown  men  and  women 
were  allowed  a  little  longer,  until 
in  old  age  all  limitation  was  re- 
moved. Then  arose  murmurs  and 
lamentation  throughout  the  land  : 
a  young  man  sighed,  not  for  his 
mistress,  but  for  his  next  birthday, 
when  he  might  claim  an  extension 
of  chess-time ;  a  maiden  studied 
her  mirror,  not  to  exult  in  the 
bloom  of  her  cheeks  or  the  lustre 
of  her  eyes,  but  craving  for  the 
advent  of  the  first  wrinkle,  the 
first  grey  hair,  harbingers  of  fuller 
surrender  to  the  ruling  passion. 
The  hearts  of  men  and  women 
grew  lighter  as  their  eyes  became 
dim  and  their  tresses  thin.  "Ah, 
happy  old  age !  beautiful  decrepi- 
tude !  "  they  prayed,  "  come  to  us 
quickly.  Thou  mayest  be  tooth- 
less, hairless,  bloodless,  but  thou 
art  the  sole  deliverer  from  the 
uneasy  bondage  of  youth — from 
the  harsh  restraints  that  hold  us 
from  the  only  noble  exercise  of 
mind." 

The  perfection  to  which  chess 
may  be  carried  almost  implies  its 
imperfection  as  an  amusement. 
Chess  giants  like  Mr  Blackburn 
and  the  late  Herr  Zukertort,  act 
as  warnings  rather  than  ideals  to 
ordinary  people  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment. The  latter  gentleman  once 
undertook  to  carry  on  eighteen 
games  simultaneously,  without 
looking  at  the  boards.  The  per- 
formance did  not  end  very  satis- 
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factorily,  for  after  more  than  two 
days'  play  the  mental  acrobat  sur- 
rendered the  contest.  But  the 
fact  of  having  carried  it  so  far  im- 
plied a  bewildering  feat  of  cere- 
bration ;  for  if  the  first  four  moves 
on  either  side,  in  a  single  game, 
admit  of  72,000  variations,  the 
first  four  in  eighteen  games  make 
the  appalling  total  of  one  million 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thou- 
sand possible  combinations.  Mr 
Blackburn  is  unrivalled  as  a  blind- 
fold player,  and  he  has  actually 
succeeded  in  winning  the  majority 
of  twelve  simultaneous  games  with- 
out the  assistance  of  sight.  The 
possible  variations  in  the  first  four 
moves  of  these,  number  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand. 
Performances  such  as  these  leave 
on  the  mind  the  oppressive  and 
somewhat  humiliating  impression 
of  infinity  :  it  is  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  One  can  scarcely 
imagine  how  a  brain,  called  on 
to  steer  through  such  vast  and 
barren  complexities,  can  have  any 
faculties  in  reserve  for  useful 
ratiocination. 

In  the  other  great  intellectual 
pastime,  whist,  chance  of  course 
bears  an  important  part,  and  it  is 
probably  to  this  that  it  owes  its 
chief  fascination.  A  confident 
player  may  console  himself  for  any 
error  he  may  have  committed  by 
the  hope  that  the  fall  of  the  cards 
in  subsequent  deals  may  restore 
his  advantage.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  whist  must  be  allotted  a  lower 
purely  intellectual  standing  than  to 
chess,  because  to  arouse  the  full 
attention  of  the  players,  it  seems 
necessary  to  play  for  money  points  ; 
whereas  the  votaries  of  chess  are 
usually  quite  content  to  play  for 
love. 

Howbeit,  this  is  not  a  sure  test 
to  the  intrinsic  virtue  of  a  game. 
No  one  will  be  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  eminence  of  cricket  among 
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outdoor  games,  and  stakes  are  al- 
most unheard  of  in  connection 
with  matches  in  these  days.  But 
formerly  large  sums  were  played 
for.  One  thousand  guineas,  it 
seems,  were  the  ordinary  stakes  in 
county  matches  at  the  close  of  last 
century.  Taking  up  the  '  Sporting 
Magazine'  for  1793,  one  may  read 
how  twenty-two  of  Middlesex  win 
that  sum  from  eleven  of  England 
at  Lord's  on  26th  August  in  that 
year,  and  in  the  return  match  on 
9th  September  win  another  cool 
thousand  :  and  Surrey,  in  the  same 
year,  twice  won  a  thousand  guineas 
from  the  eleven  of  Hants.  Surrey 
also  played  All  England,  and  Essex 
played  Herts,  on  the  same  terms  ; 
and  altogether  a  good  deal  of  money 
must  have  changed  hands  between 
the  wickets  of  Lord's  when  George 
III.  was  king. 

But  those  were  the  heroic  days 
of  play.  It  was  in  that  year 
that,  as  the  same  magazine  re- 
cords, Mr  Br— gh— n  lost  £15,000 
at  billiards  in  a  single  night  to 
Mr  L — s — n  B — ck — d;  and  at 
White's  Club  the  Prince  of  Wales 
lost  eleven  thousand  guineas  to  a 
gentleman  at  the  same  game.  It 
would  be  amusing  to  see  Peall  and 
Roberts  set  to  play  a  match  for 
the  championship  on  one  of  the 
tables  whereon  such  mighty  is- 
sues were  decided  —  tables  with 
wooden  beds  and  stuffed  horsehair 
cushions. 

The  prodigious  passion  for  golf 
developed  in  England  within  the 
last  few  years  may  in  part  be  ow- 
ing to  the  extent  to  which  in  that 
pastime  chance  tempers  skill.  The 
finest  drive  may  be  reft  of  its 
reward  by  a  hazard ;  a  rabbit- 
scrape  the  size  of  a  teacup  may, 
by  receiving  the  ball  of  his  op- 
ponent, give  an  inferior  player 
the  chance  of  winning  the  hole; 
and,  to  one  of  the  multitude  of 
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ffers  at  this  royal  game,  the 
ecstasy  of  seeing  his  adversary 
struggling  with  difficulties  is  al- 
most as  perfect  as  successfully 
negotiating  them  himself.  There 
is  no  game  of  skill  which  lures  the 
devotee  with  such  delusive  hopes 
as  golf.  You  shall  see  one  whose 
waist-belt  circles  the  mellow  growth 
of  fifty  years  addressing  himself  to 
the  ball  with  as  much  solicitude 
as  the  neophyte  of  twenty  sum- 
mers. He  is  as  precise  in  pointing 
his  toes  in  the  prescribed  direction, 
in  swinging  slowly  back,  in  revolv- 
ing on  his  proper  axis,  in  observ- 
ing all  the  rest  of  the  seventeen 
maxims  with  which  he  has  been 
taught  to  charge  his  aching  mem- 
ory each  time  he  intends  to  strike 
the  ball,  as  he  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago ;  yet  the  result  is  not 
much  more  effective  to-day  than  it 
when  he  began.  He  is  as 
ne  as  ever  to  slice,  or  draw,  6r 
heel,  or  horn,  or  force;  but  from 
time  to  time  he  does  strike  the 
ball  fair,  and  it  flies  far  and  sure  : 
the  resulting  sensation  is  so  ex- 
quisite to  the  player  that  the  recol- 
lection of  it  carries  him  proudly 
through  all  the  inevitable  subse- 
quent disasters  of  the  day.  Nay, 
metimes  for  a  whole  day,  or  even 
two  or  three  days  in  succession, 
coquettish  mistress  will  be  all 
eetness ;  he  hardly  misses  a 
gle  tee-shot,  and  his  approaches 
e  off  with  masterly  precision, 
e  smiles  as  he  reflects  on  bygone 
.ppointment :  after  all  it  is  a 
pie  matter;  once  acquire  the 
ack  of  keeping  your  eye  on  the 
1,  don't  force  for  long  drives, 
there  you  are,  you  know.  He 
ispers  to  himself — 

;  One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 

On  the  morrow  he  feels  as  fit  as 
ever,  with  the  same  limbs  and 
harmony  of  joints,  the  same  keen 
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eye,  his  favourite  clubs,  even  the 
identical  dress  he  wore  in  his 
triumph  yesterday.  He  steps  out 
jauntily,  disguising  his  impatience 
to  begin  the  match,  and  adorned 
with  the  modesty  that  meetly  veils 
just  confidence.  Marry  !  what 
mysterious  influence  is  abroad1? 
Gone  is  the  easy  poise  at  the  tee ; 
gone,  the  noiseless  swing  and  the 
indescribable  elastic  "  rap  "  of  a 
rightly  smitten  ball  ;  gone,  the 
cunning  wrist-jerk  of  the  iron, 
wherewith  to  "lay  it  dead."  From 
some  inscrutable  cause  everything 
is  as  it  should  not  be  ;  do  what  he 
may,  the  muscles  of  his  arms  will 
grow  rigid  as  he  raises  the  club  to 
the  swing :  it  makes  a  discordant 
swoosh  through  the  air,  like  the 
rod  of  an  unskilful  salmon-fisher, 
the  ball  describes  a  complicated 
parabola  to  the  right  of  the  true 
direction,  lands  clear,  but,  taking 
the  "  side "  communicated  by  the 
slice,  bounds  sharply  still  further 
astray,  and  buries  itself  in  irre- 
mediable grief.  The  spell  endures 
throughout  the  day,  and  in  the 
level  light  of  evening  he  wends 
sorrowfully  home,  murmuring — 

"Who   then   to   frail   mortality    shall 

trust, 
But  limns  the  water,  or  but  writes  in 

dust." 

In  an  age  of  faith  a  phenomenon 
like  this  would  have  been  set  down 
to  witchcraft;  the  victim  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  aid  of 
justice  to  rid  him  of  the  glamour : 
many  an  old  woman  has  been 
grilled  at  the  stake  for  inflicting 
sufferings  not  more  poignant  than 
those  he  has  endured.  But  we 
are  a  coldly  sceptical  generation  : 
scientific  method,  it  is  true,  for- 
bids that  any  mystery  should  be 
finally  pronounced  insoluble;  but 
there  are  some  problems  which, 
it  is  admitted,  cannot  be  explained 
in  the  present  state  of  our  know* 
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ledge,  and  among  these  must  be 
placed  the  sinister  influences  affect- 
ing the  game  of  golf. 

In  spite  of  the  anguish  which 
lies  in  wait  for  all  but  players  of 
the  first  class,  no  one  who  has 
once  fairly  taken  to  golf  has  ever 
been  known  to  give  it  up.  The 
instinct  of  pursuit  and  the  sense 
of  attainment  are  both  stimulated ; 
prowess  may  be  so  nicely  adjusted 
by  allowance  of  strokes  that  men 
of  far  different  degrees  of  profi- 
ciency can  play  an  exciting  game 
together,  and  improvement  in  the 
art  is  promptly  signified  by  an 
increase  in  the  player's  handicap. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  game  for  all  ages, 
in  which  the  hale  veteran  of  three- 
score and  ten  may  hold  his  own 
with  a  university  youth. 

But,  above  all,  the  pleasantest 
feature  about  it  is  that  it  is  all 
innings  :  there  are  no  long  hours 
of  leather-hunting  while  the  enemy 
is  punishing  the  bowling.  These 
are  the  qualities  that  hold  its  vo- 
taries enthralled ;  these  the  merits 
that  produce  such  touching  ex- 
amples of  perseverance  as  that  said 
to  have  been  shown  by  a  certain 
municipal  dignitary  who,  emerging 
from  the  Maiden  at  Sandwich,  sat 
down  to  eat  his  luncheon,  having 
played  "seventy-two  more,"  and 
resumed  work  with  the  niblick 
when  he  had  refreshed  himself. 

It  is  a  long  descent  from  games 
which  exercise  mind  or  body  to 
those  of  pure  chance,  yet  these 
have  as  firm  a  hold  upon  human 
inclination  as  if  they  possessed 
merit  in  themselves.  No  more 
piteous  impression  can  be  made  on 
a  mind  capable  of  reflection  than 
is  left  by  a  visit  to  the  tables  at 
Monte  Carlo.  Hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  the 
same  crowds  gather  round  them, 
blind  to  the  beauty  of  sapphire  sea 
and  glorious  sunshine,  content  to 
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swelter  and  scramble  and  wrangle 
— for  what  1  Well,  they  are  under 
thrall  of  one  of  two  motives — two 
deplorable  motives  ;  one,  the  low- 
est, the  other,  the  saddest,  that  can 
be  conceived.  For  the  first  is 
avarice — of  all  lust  the  most  ob- 
scene, of  all  passions  the  most 
disastrous.  Valour,  self-devotion, 
truth,  humanity,  may  (so  complex 
is  human  nature)  coexist  with 
much  that  is  evil  in  a  character  ; 
but  avarice  taints  the  whole  being : 
unlike  other  desires,  it  is  never 
satisfied,  it  is  never  at  rest ;  noth- 
ing sweet  can  flow  from  the  source 
which  it  has  polluted.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  or  palliation  about 
this :  avarice  is  the  primary  lure 
to  the  Casino.  Take  away  the  gold, 
and  who  would  be  so  childish  as  to 
play  for  counters  or  sweetmeats  1 

The  other  and  subsidiary  motive 
which  collects  a  crowd  round  the 
tables  is  the  desire  of  idle  men  to 
rid  themselves  of  that  most  pre- 
cious possession  —  time ;  which, 
once  it  is  gone,  can  never  be  re- 
called, the  loss  of  which  is  ever 
the  cause  of  fruitless  regret. 

"  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom 
tarries  ; "  but  here  even  knowledge 
seems  to  be  set  at  contempt. 
Crowds  of  educated  people,  with 
ready  access  to  all  the  stores  of 
knowledge  laid  up  through  the 
laborious  ages  for  present  use, 
affirm  the  contemptible  creed  of 
luck.  Never  was  there  a  god  so 
false,  never  one  before  whom  so 
many  bowed  the  knee  in  profound 
and  ignorant  faith.  It  would  be 
lost  labour  to  combat  the  belief — 
almost  universal  and  wholly  in- 
eradicable among  gamblers — in  an 
inscrutable  influence  upon  human 
occasion,  capable  of  being  offended 
or  propitiated.  It  differs  in  no 
respect  from  idolatry;  for  civilised, 
well-educated  people  behave  just 
as  the  pagan  does  in  regard  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  the  souls  of  his  an- 
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cestors,  or  the  deified  powers  of 
Nature.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
lusorial  animism.  "Don't  disap- 
point your  luck  !  " — the  gambler's 
cardinal  precept — implies  the  same 
dread  of  offending  a  powerful  being, 
impatient  of  slight,  as  still  moves 
the  inhabitants  of  Tinnevelly,  in 
Indo- China,  to  lay  brandy  and 
cheroots  on  the  grave  of  a  certain 
British  officer  whom  they  hated 
and  feared  on  account  of  his  tyran- 
nical rule  over  them,  believing  that 
his  spirit  can-  only  be  kept  from 
mischief  by  being  plied  with  the 
same  little  luxuries  he  loved  when 
alive.  "The  Lord  thy  God  is  a 
jealous  Lord  "  is  dogma  not  pecu- 
liar to  Jewish  worship  :  it  is  the 
idea  uppermost  in  all  religion. 
Perhaps  it  may  seem  only  by 
forced  analogy  that  the  gambler's 
infatuation  can  be  compared  to 
the  superstitious  awe  of  primitive 
religion,  but  one  needs  not  to  go 
back  a  long  way  in  our  own  history 
to  realise  that  they  can  be  traced 
to  a  common  source.  In  1619, 
Thomas  Gataker,  a  Puritan  min- 
ister, published  his  essay  on  the 
Iature  and  Use  of  Lots,"  in 
ch,  while  arguing  against  it, 
tates  the  common  belief  to  be 
Dllows : — 
Lots  may  not  be  used  but  with 
t  reverence,  because  the  disposi- 
of  them  cometh  immediately  from 

God.  .  .  .  The  nature  of  a  Lot,  which 
is  affirmed  to  bee  a  worke  of  God's 
speciall  and  immediate  providence,  a 
sacred  oracle,  a  divine  judgment  or 
sentence  :  the  light  use  of  it  there- 
fore to  be  an  abuse  of  God's  name  : 
arid  so  a  sinne  against  the  Third 
Commandement."— (P.  91.) 

Jeremy  Taylor,  while  approving 
games  of  chance  played  without 
:es,  for  pure  amusement,  held 
lat  a  pecuniary  motive  entering 
into  such  pastimes  was  enough  to 


bring  down  divine,  or  at  least 
demoniac,  intervention : — 

"  I  have  heard  from  them  that  have 
skill  of  such  things,  there  are  such 
strange  chances,  such  promoting  of  a 
hand  by  fancy  and  little  arts  of 
geomancy,  such  constant  winning  on 
one  side,  such  unreasonable  losses  on 
the  other,  and  these  strange  contin- 
gencies produce  such  horrible  effects, 
that  it  is  not  improbable  that  God 
hath  permitted  the  conduct  of  such 
games  of  chance  to  the  devil,  who 
will  order  them  so  where  he  can  do 
most  mischief ;  but  without  the  in- 
strumentality of  money,  he  could  do 
nothing  at  all."  l 

How  deeply  rooted  in  men's  minds 
the  belief  in  divine  interposition 
in  such  matters  has  been  from 
early  times,  is  shown  by  recourse 
having  been  had  to  lots  in  the 
first  momentous  act  performed  by 
the  primitive  Christian  Church — 
namely,  the  election  of  an  apostle. 
Human  direction  was  relied  on  so 
far  as  to  reduce  the  number  of 
candidates  to  two,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  whom  were  so  evenly 
balanced  that  the  decision  between 
them  was  left  to  pure  chance,  to 
control  which,  as  was  believed, 
supernatural  interference  might  be 
looked  for.2 

Even  to  one  accustomed  to  bal- 
anced method  of  thought,  there 
may  be  a  lurking  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that,  in  tossing  up  a  half- 
crown,  the  odds  each  separate  time 
are  exactly  even  whether  it  comes 
down  heads  or  tails.  Suppose 
"  heads "  to  have  turned  up  five 
times  in  succession,  the  chances 
remain  precisely  the  same  on  its 
so  turning  up  the  sixth  time, 
and  are  not  in  the  least  degree 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  odds 
originally  stood  heavily  against  its 
turning  up  six  times  running. 
There  are  but  two  sides  to  half- 
a-crown,  and  it  must  be  exactly 


1  Jeremy  Taylor's  Works,  xiv.  337. 
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even  betting,  each  time  the  coin  is 
thrown  up,  which  side  falls  upper- 
most. 

But  in  going  through  a  well- 
shuffled  pack  of  cards,  the  odds 
are,  of  course,  infinitely  affected 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
fifty-two  cards :  if,  in  the  first 
twenty-six,  fourteen  black  cards 
have  turned  up  against  twelve  red, 
the  odds  of  course  become  slightly 
in  favour  of  red  turning  up  in  the 
last  twenty- six,  but  are  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  reversed  by  a 
succession  of  red  cards  turning  up, 
and  so  leaving  a  preponderance  of 
black  in  the  residuum.  But  such 
is  the  glow  of  success — of  gratified 
greed — felt  by  one  who,  by  backing 
his  luck,  has  landed  a  large  stake  ; 
so  keen  is  the  envy  felt  by  others 
at  the  success  of  a  plucky  player, 
that  they  attribute  the  result  to 
a  supernatural  influence  upon  the 
laws  of  gravity,  affecting  the  fall 
of  the  dice,  or  specially  interfering 
with  the  series  of  cards.  It  is  for- 
gotten that  disappointment  and 
ruin  have  overtaken  thousands 
who  have  adopted  means  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  successful 
gambler,  attention  is  concentrated 
upon  the  immediate  and  peculiar 
instance  in  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents. To  argue  against  the  po- 
tency of  luck  with  those  who  be- 
lieve in  it,  is  as  hopeless  as  it  would 
have  been  to  do  so  against  the  effi- 
ciency of  libations  poured  to  the 
sun  by  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
They  could  point  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  liquid,  a  process  which 
the  educated  man  would  account 
for  by  evaporation,  but  which  the 
pious  devotee  would  regard  as  the 
acceptance  of  the  sacrifice. 

Admitting  the  object  of  games 
of  skill  and  games  of  chance  to  be 
the  same — the  withdrawal  of  the 
mind  either  from  the  tedium  of 


idleness,  or,  by  the  substitution  of 
minor  predicaments,  from  the  pres- 
sure or  apprehension  of  calamity 
— it  is  evident  that  the  former 
class  effect  that  purpose  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  commendable  qualities  of 
mind  or  body,  or  both  ;  but  that  the 
latter  do  so  by  developing  ignoble 
faculties.  Good  games  are  more 
than  merely  frivolous  and  trivial 
methods  of  killing  time,  they  de- 
serve serious  consideration.  The 
tendency  has  hitherto  been  to  let 
them  become  the  prerogative  of 
the  well-to-do ;  but,  at  a  time  when 
attention  has  been  forcibly  directed 
to  the  question  of  shortening  the 
hours  of  labour,  it  may  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  remember  that  thought- 
ful men  in  all  ages  have  put  in  a 
claim  for  a  counterpoise  to  toil  on 
behalf  of  those  who  live  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows.  There  is  a 
sentence  in  Sir  Thomas  More's 
'  Utopia,'  which  reads  like  a  para- 
phrase of  some  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labour,  now  sitting  :  — 

"  As  no  man  should  be  idle,  so  let 
none  be  compelled  to  work  till  night- 
fall like  a  beast  of  burthen  ;  for  the 
life  of  our  labouring  folk  is  but  bitter 

slavery." 

On  which   Robert    Burton   passes 
the  following  comment : — 

"If  one  half-day  in  a  week  were 
allowed  to  our  household  servants  for 
their  merry  meetings,  by  their  hard 
masters,  or  in  a  year  some  feasts,  like 
those  Roman  saturnals,  I  think  they 
would  labour  harder  all  the  rest  of 
their  time,  and  both  parties  be  better 
pleased." 

But  we  are  a  serious  people — 
a  fact  lately  emphasised  by  the 
London  County  Council  in  for- 
bidding the  performance  of  dance- 
music  on  Sundays  by  the  bands  in 
the  Parks. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
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AWAY  in  the  mountains  of  Mor- 
rocco,  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
Tangier,  on  the  steep  northern 
slopes  of  the  double-peaked  Bu- 
hallel,  lies  Wazan.  As  one  ap- 
proaches the  town  from  the  Tan- 
gier road  one  comes  quite  suddenly 
upon  it ;  for  although,  almost  as 
soon  as  one  issues  from  the  nar- 
row gorge  of  M'smoda  and  pro- 
ceeds over  the  long  plain  that 
divides  the  two  ranges  of  hills, 
the  mountain  of  Wazan  is  in 
sight,  yet  the  town  lying  on  the 
further  side  of  a  projecting  spur  is 
entirely  hidden,  the  large  village 
of  Karsharien  alone  being  visible. 

An  hour  or  two  over  the  plains, 
and  the  road  begins  to  ascend, 
winding  between  high  hedges  of 
prickly  -  pears,  aloes,  and  canes, 
amongst  rich  olive  and  orange 
groves,  until  it  reaches  its  sum- 
mit at  the  half -ruined  village 
mentioned  above,  a  scattering  of 
thatched  houses,  monotonous  in 

I  form  and  tone,  and  with  little  to 
relieve  the  colouring  or  form  be- 
yond the  whitewashed  mosque  and 
a  domed  saint's  tomb.  Yet  Kar- 
sharien is  far  from  being  an  unat- 
tractive village :  the  very  ruins 
hich  lie  scattered  about  amongst 
e  more  habitable  houses  give  the 
ce  a  thoroughly  oriental  look ; 
hile  gardens  of  oranges  and 
ives,  and  a  background  of  steep 
>untain,  help  not  a  little  to  add 
its  picturesqueness. 
Passing  through  the  outskirts  of 
e  village  the  road  leads  one  along 
ooded  slopes,  through  the  thickly 
ted  olive-trees  of  which  can  be 
seen  peeping  here  and  there  the 
ruined  tomb  of  some  long- forgotten 
saint. 

The  ridge  is  crossed,  and  a  flat 
level  space  lies  before  one.  The 


rocky  narrow  path  widens  out 
into  an  open  sandy  road,  and  one 
is  in  Remel,  one  of  the  outskirts 
of  Wazan.  A  few  rather  hand- 
some houses  indicate  that  a  shereef 
or  two  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence at  this  spot ;  while  on  the 
very  peak  of  a  hill  to  the  left 
glitters  the  white-domed  tomb  of 
Sidi  Tami  Ben  Mahammed,  who 
in  his  time  played  no  unimport- 
ant part  in  the  history  of  Wazan. 
Here  the  road  narrows  again  for 
a  few  hundred  yards,  proceeding 
at  first  between  high  hedges  and 
then  through  a  small  suburb  of 
grey -tiled  houses,  until  one  finds 
one's  self  suddenly  in  the  open  soko 
or  market-place  of  Wazan,  with 
the  city  stretched  out  before  one. 
This  first  view  of  the  place  can- 
not be  anything  but  a  pleasing 
one.  The  very  situation  of  the 
town  on  the  steep  wooded  moun- 
tain-side, the  grey-tiled  roofs  and 
whitewashed  houses,  the  valley 
and  gardens  below,  the  high 
mountain  above,  the  more  deco- 
rated and  pretentious  dwellings  of 
the  shereef s,  and  the  background 
of  dull  olive-trees,  in  themselves 
form  a  picture  which  one  will 
with  difficulty  forget ;  and  it  is 
only  the  most  prosaic  of  mankind 
who  will  ignore  the  picturesque- 
ness  to  note  the  ruinous  state  of 
many  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
fact  that  mud  and  dirt  are  as 
common  objects  in  the  holy  city 
of  Wazan  as  in  any  other  Moorish 
town.  And  even  should  the  town 
fail  to  please  him,  he  has  only  to 
turn  his  eyes  away  to  the  north  to 
gaze  over  range  beyond  range  of 
mountain-peaks  to  where  in  the 
far  away  the  great  mountain  of 
Sheshouan,  capped  with  snow  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  rears 
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its  barren  head ;  for  Nature  has 
certainly  not  been  neglectful  of 
her  handiwork  in  the  surroundings 
of  Wazan,  and  man  has  added  in 
no  little  degree  to  what  Nature 
has  already  done,  for  from  almost 
every  grove  of  trees  peeps  the 
tomb  of  some  dead  shereef.  Here 
it  is  a  whitewashed  dome,  here  a 
gorgeous  green-tiled  cupola,  there 
a  dull  grey  thatch. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  soko 
one  enters  the  town  by  an  arched 
gateway,  from  which  a  steep  wind- 
ing ascent  leads  one  to  the  zaouia 
or  holy  precincts  of  the  shereefian 
family. 

It  is  this  shereefian  family  who 
have  made  Wazan  what  it  is,  a 
city  of  no  little  importance,  con- 
siderably larger  than  Tangier  in 
size,  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

When  Muley  Idrees,  descendant 
of  the  prophet  Mahammed,  founded 
Fez,  he  formed  what  were,  and  still 
are,  called  zaouias  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  Morocco.  These  zaou'ias 
served  the  double  purpose  of 
places  for  collecting  moneys  and 
as  a  means  of  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  his  family,  by  planting 
a  relation  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Amongst  the  places 
where  the  great  saint  formed  a 
zaoiCia  was  the  site  upon  which 
Wazan  now  stands,  and  here  he 
sent  as  his  representative  one  of 
his  sons,  the  founder  of  the  great 
shereefian  family. 

To  follow  the  history  of  this 
family  through  its  many  genera- 
tions would  be  a  tedious  and  un- 
profitable task,  though  manu- 
scripts, not  only  concerning  them 
and  their  times,  but  in  many  cases 
even  in  their  own  handwritings, 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
shereef. 

It  was  not  however,  until  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  that 
Wazan  became  famous.  Hitherto 
the  shorfa,  or  shereefs,  had  been 


content  to  live  a  pastoral  life 
amongst  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  though  reverenced  on  account 
of  their  holy  descent  from  the 
Prophet  and  from  Muley  Idrees, 
they  had  not,  so  far,  risen  to  any 
great  renown.  Probably  sim- 
plicity was  the  principal  feature 
of  the  early  Shorfa  of  Wazan — 
simplicity  combined  with  a  certain 
amount  of  sanctity  and  knowledge, 
such  as  book-reading  and  writing. 
But  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  sprang 
of  the  Wazan  family  a  remarkable 
man,  known  throughout  Morocco, 
and  even  in  many  Mahammedan 
lands  far  beyond  Morocco,  as 
Muley  Abdullah  Shereef.  Of  what 
he  was  like  in  appearance  no 
record  remains,  but  probably  he 
was  an  exceedingly  ordinary-look- 
ing personage,  for  according  to  all 
accounts  he  was  continually  as- 
suming the  disguise  of  poor  men ; 
and  the  very  fact  that  this  dis- 
guise was  never  discovered  until 
he  himself  made  it  apparent  by 
some  marvellous  speech,  or  even 
a  miracle,  tends  to  further  this 
theory. 

Needless  to  say  that  in  the 
many  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  time  of  Muley  Abdullah 
Shereef,  the  brain  of  man,  always 
ready  amongst  the  Arabs  to  re- 
ceive the  marvellous,  and  to  pass  it 
on  with  a  few  additions,  has  added 
to,  or  invented,  many  a  tale,  so 
that  it  renders  it  difficult  for  one 
to  judge  as  to  what  may  be 
accepted  as  truth  and  what  may 
not.  However,  some  so  grossly 
overstep  the  borders  of  possibility 
that  they  can  at  once  be  detected 
as  fabrications  ;  while  others,  deal- 
ing not  so  much  with  the  marvel- 
lous and  miraculous  as  with  smart 
sayings  and  wit,  may  possibly,  if 
not  in  themselves  word  for  word 
genuine,  be  founded  more  or  less 
upon  fact. 
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As  an  example  of  the  former, 
and  as  explaining  to  some  extent 
the  reverence  paid  to  the  Wazan 
family.  I  quote  one  tale. 

The  first  Sultan  of  the  Fileli1 
(or  present)  dynasty,  as  yet  only 
aspiring  to  the  throne,  happened  to 
be  in  Sherarda,  one  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Morocco,  and  there  asked 
the  advice  of  a  learned  man  as  to 
what  course  he  ought  to  pursue 
to  further  his  ends  and  become 
Sultan.  "  Go,"  replied  the  man, 

to  Wazan,  to  Muley  Abdullah 
Shereef,  and  ask  his  advice." 

With  a  handful  of  followers,  the 
would-be  Sultan  set  out  for  Wazan, 
and,  nearing  the  place,  chanced 
upon  an  aged  and  decrepit  man 

utting    wood    by    the    roadside. 

Tell  me,"  asked  the  Fileli,  "where 
shall     find    Muley     Abdullah 

hereef  1 "     "  What  do  you  want 

ith  him  1 "  replied  the  old  man ; 

he  is  only  an  aged  crazy  fool. 
Tou  have  your  horse  and  fol- 
lowers ;  go  on  your  way  and 
leive  the  poverty  -  stricken  old 
humbug  of  a  shereef  to  himself  !  " 
"  ]  do  not  care  what  he  is,"  an- 
swered the  prince  ;  "  whether  he 
be  poor  or  not  is  not  my  bu si- 
nes. It  is  his  advice  I  wish — 
thai  which  there  is  no  better  in 
all  Vtorocco."  The  old  man,  who, 
of  ourse,  was  Muley  Abdullah  in 
disgiise,  hereupon  seized  him  by 
the  hand  ;  and  thrice  the  moun- 
tain of  Buhallel  rose  into  the 
heavens,  and  thrice  returned  to 
its  jlace  on  earth.  So  did  the 
sheref  make  himself  known. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  the 
story  and  tell  how  the  young 
aspinnt  with  some  five-and-twenty 
follovers  attacked  and  routed  the 
reignng  sovereign  at  Al  Kasr 
(Alcsear) ;  or  how  the  enemy  saw 
a  hoft  of  men  in  armour  when, 
in  realty,  there  were  under  thirty  ; 


or  how  Muley  Abdullah  Shereef, 
flying  in  the  heavens,  helped  the 
Fileli  to  gain  the  day  ;  or  how  he 
became  Sultan — the  first  of  the 
now  reigning  dynasty. 

The  fact  that  this  tale,  amongst 
a  hundred  others,  is  accepted  as 
truth,  explains  partially  why  so 
great  a  reverence  is  paid  to  the 
present  representatives  of  his 
family,  and  why  his  own  name  is 
so  renowned  throughout  Morocco. 

Following  Muley  Abdullah 
Shereef — but  not  immediately — 
come  two  others,  whose  tombs  are 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Moors — namely,  Muley  Tayib  and 
Muley  Tami ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  two,  until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  there  have 
been  none  who  rose  above  the 
ordinary  run  of  shereefs,  either  by 
reason  of  miraculous  power  or 
any  other  shereefian  attainment. 
But  from  the  day  of  the  death  of 
Muley  Abdullah  Shereef,  the  name 
of  Wazan  has  been  a  pass-word. 
It  was  he  who  raised  a  town  where 
formerly  little  more  than  a  village 
had  stood  ;  who  built  the  mosque 
with  its  adjacent  precincts  for  the 
tolba,  or  scholars ;  who  brought 
water  from  Buhallel  by  aqueducts 
to  the  town  below.  In  fact,  Muley 
Abdullah  Shereef  has  left  behind 
him  not  only  a  collection  of  tales, 
such  as  I  have  quoted  above,  but 
firmer  and  more  apparent  proofs  of 
his  superior  intellect  and  abilities. 
Almost  equal  to  him  in  renown 
for  sanctity  is  Sid  el  Hadj  El 
Arbi,  the  father  of  Sid  el  Hadj 
Abdesal&m,  the  present  "  mul; 
sheikh,"  or  head  of  the  family.  Sid 
el  Hadj  El  Arbi  was  born  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
died  some  forty  years  ago.  Though 
so  short  a  period  has  passed  since 
his  decease,  he  has  been  invested 
with  as  many  miraculous  acts  and 


1  Fileli,  native  of  Tafilelt  (or  Tafilet). 
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powers  as  his  ancestors,  amongst 
which  the  following  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  capability  of 
the  Moorish  mind  to  swallow  and 
believe.  It  is  still  averred,  and 
not  only  by  ignorant  classes,  but 
amongst  people  who  are  able  to 
read  and  write,  that  whatever  Sid 
el  Hadj  El  Arbi  asked  for  would 
immediately  fall  from  heaven.  But 
he  is  dead ;  and  alas  !  this  power 
has  departed  with  him  ;  for  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  his  son 
renders  me  able  to  affirm  that, 
however  much  he  may  wish  for 
bank-notes,  gold,  railway  shares, 
&c.,  they  do  not  arrive  in  like 
manner,  though  it  would  be  a  very 
interesting  experience  to  see  what 
position  the  directors  of  a  large 
company  would  take  up  on  the 
presentation  or  sale  of  a  quantity 
of  heaven-sent  shares. 

Almost  every  one  acquainted 
with  Tangier  will  have  heard  of, 
or  probably  seen,  Sid  el  Hadj 
Abdesalam,  the  Great  Shereef  of 
Wazan.  His  love  for  the  sea,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
altogether  averse  to  some  of  our 
European  comforts  and  luxuries, 
led  him  to  buy  a  house  in  Tangier, 
and  a  country-place  a  few  miles 
outside,  and  there  to  settle.  He 
is  now  a  man  of  over  sixty  years 
in  age,  almost  a  negro  in  colour 
— his  mother  was  a  black  woman 
— but  with  pronounced  Arab  fea- 
tures, courteous  and  hospitable, 
always  ready  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints and  hear  the  wrongs  of 
poor  people,  and  often  able  to  re- 
dress them.  Amongst  Europeans 
he  is  of  little  account.  Prejudice 
as  to  his  being  a  native  and  a  very 
natural  repugnance  to  some  of  the 
traits  of  his  character  have  pre- 
vented any  great  amount  of  inter- 
course between  the  Europeans  and 
the  shereef,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  married  an  English 
wife  he  has  never  been  a  success ; 


and  it  is  only  in  a  semi-official 
character  —  and  even  then  ex- 
tremely rarely  —  that  he  is  ever 
seen  in  society.  To  those  who 
know  him  he  is  always  kind,  and 
though  one  cannot  admire  his 
character,  one  cannot  help  being 
struck  by  his  courteous  and  kindly 
demeanour.  For  the  last  few 
years  he  has  suffered  from  ill- 
health,  and  seldom  leaves  his 
house,  except  now  and  again  to 
take  an  early  morning  ride,  sur- 
rounded by  his  slaves  and  attend- 
ants, or  to  drive  in  his  carriage — 
the  only  one  in  Tangier — on  the 
sands.  Every  year  or  two  he 
visits  Algeria,  where  he  owns 
property,  and  where  he  usually 
takes  a  course  of  baths  at  one  or 
other  of  the  many  hot  springs  of 
that  country. 

Sid  el  Hadj  Abdesalam  has  two 
sons  living  at  Wazan,  and  as  their 
father  only  visits  that  place  for  s 
couple  of  months  each  year,  thef 
act  as  his  deputies.  They  are 
respectively,  Muley  El  Arbi  aid 
Muley  Mahammed.  The  elder, 
Muley  El  Arbi,  is  a  man  of  sone 
forty  years  of  age, — gentle,  refintd, 
rather  shy,  and  extremely  kini ; 
the  second,  Muley  Mahammed  is 
stern,  and  better  able  than  his 
brother  to  keep  order  amongst  fche 
turbulent  people  with  whom  tiey 
are  surrounded.  Like  his  brotier, 
he  is  most  kind  and  hospiteble. 
A  third  son,  Muley  Tami,  served 
for  a  time  in  the  French  arny  in 
Algeria,  and  although  only  a  Ittle 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  ha,(  ac- 
quired all  the  vices  to  be  piked 
up  from  the  dregs  of  civilisation 
added  to  those  already  engrafted 
in  a  low  oriental  mind.  No  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  dier- 
eefian  family  could  believe  JVuley 
Tami  to  be  the  brother  of  Mileys 
El  Arbi  and  Mahammed,  so  t(tally 
different  is  he  from  them  in  3har- 
acter.  Sid  el  Hadj  Abdealam 
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has  yet  two  other  sons,  borne  to 
him  by  his  English  wife, — bright, 
clever  boys,  good  riders  and  keen 
sportsmen,  speaking  three  or  four 
languages  fluently,  and  full  of 
promise  for  the  future.  They  live 
with  their  mother  at  Tangier,  but 
have  been  educated  at  the  Lycee 
at  Algiers.  Besides  the  family  of 
Sid  el  Hadj  Abdesalam,  mentioned 
above,  Wazan  swarms  with  sher- 
eefs,  cousins  and  connections  of 
the  main  branch,  but  of  no  ac- 
count, and  paying  the  most  dutiful 
allegiance  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  on  whose  sufferance  they 
almost  exist. 

Those  who  would  expect  to  find 
at  Wazan  the  luxury  of,  say,  the 
'Arabian  Nights,'  would  be  very 
much  disappointed,  for  there,  as 
elsewhere  in  Morocco,  everything 
is  very  simple.  Conservative  to 
a  degree,  life  has  never  been  suf- 
fered to  undergo  a  change ;  and 
the  time  is  passed  now  as  it  has 
probably  been  passed  for  gener- 
ations. 

Architecturally,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  handsome 
"bits,"  notably  the  huge  mosque 
and  tombs  of  the  shereefs — which 
no  Christian  is  permitted  to  visit 
— the  green -tiled  minaret  of  the 
mosque  of  Sid  el  Hadj  El  Arbi, 
and  the  garden  and  koubbah,  or 
summer-house,  of  Muley  Maham- 
med,  there  is  very  little  that  rises 
above  the  ordinary  standard  of  a 
Moorish  town.  Yet  in  the  zaou'ia 
of  the  shereefs  there  are  a  few  old 
doorways  and  a  window  or  two 
which  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  and  in  which  an  artist 
would  find  much  that  is  attractive, 
if  not  really  beautiful. 

Like  all  Moors,  the  shereefs 
have  allowed  much  to  fall  to  wreck 
and  ruin.  One  builds  himself  a 
summer-house,  bringing  workmen 
m  Fez  to  paint  the  roofs  and 
rs,  decorates  the  arcade  with 


fine  tile- work,  and  the  garden  with 
fountains.  In  time  he  dies,  and 
his  descendants  build  for  them- 
selves according  to  their  own 
tastes,  leaving  what  is  already 
standing  to  fall,  or  using  the  fa- 
vourite resorts  of  their  ancestors 
as  a  place  in  which  to  house  the 
many  pilgrims  who  flock  to  Wazan 
in  summer  and  autumn. 

Certainly  the  prettiest  spot  in 
Wazan  is  the  koubbah  and  garden 
of  Muley  Mahammed.  The  gar- 
dens, for  there  are  two,  one  be- 
yond the  other,  are  small,  and 
surrounded  by  high  white  walls, 
over  which  trail  creepers  in  almost 
tropical  luxuriance.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  garden  stands  the 
koubbah,  a  series  of  several  rooms 
divided  by  archways,  and  faced 
with  a  handsome  fa9ade  of  Moor- 
ish horse-shoe  arches.  In  these 
koubbahs  or  summer  -  houses  the 
shereefs  spend  the  day  drinking 
tea  and  coffee  incessantly,  manag- 
ing the  affairs  of  Wazan,  trying 
cases,  and  discussing  literary  mat- 
ters with  the  tolba  or  scholars,  and 
utterly  oblivious  of  what  is  going 
on  in  Europe,  comparatively  so 
near,  never  having  heard  the  name 
of  Bismarck  or  Gladstone,  and 
paying  less  attention  to  some  huge 
European  war  than  they  would  to 
a  skirmish  between  a  couple  of 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Wazan. 

At  one  end  of  the  garden  is  a 
tank  of  water  into  which  a  stream 
is  constantly  tumbling — a  tank  full 
of  goldfish — which  adds  a  charm  by 
its  music  to  the  garden,  a  blaze  of 
flowers.  The  koubbah  itself  is  by 
110  means  unattractive;  from  the 
windows  at  the  back,  which  open 
down  to  the  ground,  one  gazes  far 
oVer  the  valleys  and  mountains  to 
the  rocky  peaks  of  Sheshouan  and 
Ghamara. 

The  second  garden  belongs  to 
the  house,  and  the  privacy  with 
which  the  women  are  kept  renders 
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it  very  seldom  that  it  is  shown  to 
visitors.  Like  the  former,  it  is  in 
spring  and  summer  a  blaze  of 
flowers,  amongst  which  flourish 
standard  roses  and  Neapolitan 
violets  in  great  abundance.  Several 
gaudy  trellis-work  summer-houses 
and  a  fountain  or  two  give  the 
place  a  more  oriental  look  than 
the  other.  The  very  gaudiness 
would  be  almost  an  eyesore  in 
England;  but  here  away  in  Mo- 
rocco one  sees  only  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colouring,  typically  Moorish. 

In  the  house  of  Muley  Maham- 
med  is  one  court  that  is  really 
charming.  It  contains  a  large 
tank,  some  forty  feet  in  length  by 
twenty  in  breadth,  in  which  float 
shoals  of  goldfish.  In  the  centre 
plays  a  fountain,  and  all  round  is 
a  covered  arcade,'  where  often  the 
writer  has  sat  on  Persian  rugs  and 
sipped  coffee  to  the  sound  of  the 
musicians,  who  with  guitar  and 
singing  pass  away  the  time.  In- 
cense burns  in  a  chased  bowl  of 
brass  and  copper,  and  the  long- 
necked  silver  bottles  are  sprinklers 
full  of  orange  and  rose  water. 
Such  is  life  at  Wazan. 

But  the  shereefs  play  a  more 
important  role  in  Moorish  life  than 
that  I  have  described  above.  All 
through  Morocco,  almost  all 
through  North  Africa,  are  the 
Shorfa  of  Wazan  known,  and  from 
the  most  distant  oases  of  the  Sa- 
hara come  the  pilgrims.  The  few 
— the  very  few — Europeans  who 
visit  Wazan  do  so  in  winter,  and 
are  not  impressed  by  the  place  as 
they  would  be  if  they  came  in 
spring  or  summer,  when  the  gar- 
dens are  golden  and  white  with  the 
fruit  and  flower  of  the  orange- 
trees,  and  the  tall  green  bamboos 
lancelike  rear  their  heads  above 
the  thick  hedges  of  aloes  and 
prickly  pears,  when  for  miles  the 
country  is  brilliant  with  narcissus 
and  iris.  In  autumn,  too,  Wazan 


is  charming.  In  truth,  the  sur- 
rounding country  looks  bare  and 
dried  up  ;  but  in  and  near  the  town 
water  is  always  flowing,  and  every- 
thing retains  its  greenness.  When 
the  plains  of  the  Gharb  district, 
only  a  few  miles  away,  but  out  of 
sight  of  Wazan,  are  sweltering  un- 
der the  autumn  sun,  the  cool  east 
breeze  is  blowing  over  the  moun- 
tain-tops to  refresh  the  town  and 
its  inhabitants.  Then,  too,  come 
the  pilgrims.  Every  day  they 
stream  into  Wazan,  sometimes 
singly,  often  more  than  a  hundred 
together  with  banners  and  music 
and  bearing  offerings.  Strange  fig- 
ures can  be  seen  in  Wazan  then. 
One  day  the  town  is  full  of  Riaffa, 
from  the  Riff,  with  their  gitayas, 
or  long  locks  of  hair  on  the  back 
of  their  shaved  heads.  They  bring 
walnuts  and  almonds  and  honey  to 
the  shereef,  for  their  country  is  a 
poor  one  and  mountainous.  The 
next  day,  perhaps,  arrive  the  devo- 
tees of  some  tribe  from  the  Sahara. 
They  have  been  a  month  perchance 
on  the  road,  and  arrive  weary  and 
footsore.  Some  few  are  mounted 
on  mares,  the  most  part  on  foot. 
Their  women  and  children  come 
with  them.  In  long  line  they 
troop  through  the  town  until  they 
reach  the  zaou'ia  of  the  shereefs, 
and  there  form  into  a  mass,  and 
with  banners  waving  and  singing 
some  wild  hymn,  they  slowly  pro- 
ceed to  the  presence  of  him  they 
have  come  so  far  to  see. 

The  shereef  sits  in  his  koubbah 
at  a  window  opening  nearly  to  the 
ground.  With  him  are  some  of 
his  relations  and  friends.  Slowly 
the  pilgrims  approach,  and,  one  by 
one  leaning  through  the  window, 
kiss  the  hem  of  his  jelab ;  then 
form  into  a  semicircle  on  the  ter- 
race before  him.  The  shereef 
speaks  to  them,  and  breathless 
they  listen  to  his  words,  as  if  some 
great  oracle  were  holding  forth. 
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Their  spokesman  is  an  old  man, 
chosen  by  general  assent,  and  he 
in  return  pays  the  compliments  on 
behalf  of  his  tribe.  Then  they 
bring  their  offerings — money  in 
large  quantities,  bags  of  silver 
dollars,  a  few  carpets  and  rugs, 
perhaps  a  horse  or  a  mare,  and  a 
couple  of  young  gazelle  for  the 
children. 

The  next  day  others  arrive  and 
are  received,  and  bring  their  pres- 
ents in  like  manner.  These  pil- 
grims usually  remain  some  three  or 
four  days  in  Wazan,  during  which 
time  they  are  fed  and  housed  by 
the  shereefs.  On  the  eve  of  their 
departure  they  again  troop  in  be- 
fore him,  and  kissing  him  as  before, 
form  a  semicircle  round  his  win- 
dow. Every  one's  hands  are  held 
open  before  him,  and  with  a  wonder- 
ful quiet  dignity  the  shereef  be- 
stows his  blessing  on  them  and  on 
their  tribe.  Before  daylight  the 
next  morning  they  are  gone,  to 
plod  their  weary  way  back  to  their 
own  country. 

Again  arrive  the  long-cloaked 
Berbers  who  inhabited  Morocco 
long  before  the  Arab  invasion, 
speaking  the  strange  Shleh  tongue. 
Tall  wiry  men,  with  high  cheek- 
bones and  small  eyes,  they  re- 
semble far  more  a  Tartar  people 
than  the  Semitic  Arab  race.  Even 
they  are  divided  up  into  respective 
tribes,  and  each  kabyla  has  its  dis- 
tinctive type.  Some  are  fair,  some 
olive-coloured,  some  tall,  some  al- 
most abnormally  short.  Acknow- 
ledging no  sultan  and  no  govern- 
ment, Mahammedans  in  little  more 
than  name,  constantly  at  war  with 
the  Moorish  authorities  and  with 
each  other,  a  strange  wild  people 
inhabiting  the  unexplored  moun- 
tains of  eastern  Morocco,  they  yet 
pay  a  reverence  almost  fanatical 

Wazan  and  its  family. 

The   writer    spent  the   summer 
autumn   of   1890   at  Wazan, 


and  during  his  stay  there  passed 
not  a  single  day  that  was  not  of 
interest.  A  constant  and  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  strange 
people  and  strange  dresses  — 
negroes  from  Tuats,  an  oasis  far 
away  in  the  Sahara,  a  month's 
journey  or  more  distant ;  the  fair 
hillsmen  of  the  mountains  of 
north-west  Morocco ;  the  coarse- 
featured  Arabs  of  the  plains ;  the 
richly  dressed  merchants  of  Fez, 
bringing  cloth  and  silks  and 
dresses;  the  high  cheek -boned 
Berbers  —  every  day  a  change. 
Besides  the  feeding  and  housing 
of  the  pilgrims  who  flock  to  Wazan, 
the  shereefs  maintain  enormous 
households.  Not  only  have  the 
wives  and  women  in  the  houses 
their  own  slaves,  but  there  are 
numbers  of  others  who  belong 
apparently  to  no  one,  do  no  work 
or  very  little,  but  whose  meals 
regularly  arrive  from  the  residence 
of  the  shereefs.  The  number 
of  cooked  dishes  of  meat  and 
kooskoosoo  that  issue  daily  from 
the  shereefian  kitchens  for  the 
household  and  retainers  alone  is 
astonishing.  The  writer  has  at- 
tempted once  or  twice  to  obtain 
an  accurate  number  of  the  slaves 
at  Wazan,  but  without  success. 
Even  the  shereefs  themselves  are 
not  aware  as  to  how  many  they 
possess,  for  a  great  number,  in 
reality  and  by  law  slaves,  have 
been  started  in  business  by  the 
shereefs,  and  now  own  shops  in 
the  town  or  work  as  builders  or 
ironsmiths.  These  men  are  all 
liable  to  be  called  out  in  case  of 
emergency,  as  are  also  a  great 
number  of  the  townspeople,  whom 
the  shereefs  have  supplied  with 
rifles  and  ammunition  on  the 
understanding  that  in  cases  of 
necessity  they  are  to  be  at  their 
service.  This  principle,  it  will  be 
noted,  closely  resembles  our  ancient 
feudal  system. 
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It  would  do  those  good  who 
write  passionate  articles  on 
Moorish  slavery  to  see  the  well- 
fed,  lazy  slave  of  Wazan  lounging 
in  the  sun,  kiff-pipe  in  mouth,  and 
scarcely  doing  a  stroke  of  work 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end. 
The  most  ordinary  English 
kitchenmaid  would  accomplish  in 
a  couple  of  hours  what  a  Wazan 
slave  does  in  a  week.  All  are  free 
to  come  and  go  as  they  please,  but 
none  avail  themselves  of  this 
freedom.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  In  Wazan  they  are  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  shereefs,  and  on 
holidays  and  feast-days  receive 
presents  of  money.  Thus  all  the 
necessities  of  life  are  found  them 
without  their  having  to  work  for 
them,  which  otherwise  they  would 
be  obliged  to  do.  Nor  is  it  only 
the  necessities  of  life  that  are  thus 
supplied  to  them  free,  but  they  are 
given  each  his  room  to  live  in,  and 
married  at  the  expense  of  the 
shereefs  to  slave  -  women.  Their 
children,  by  law  slaves,  are  not 
necessarily  so,  and  are  often 
apprenticed  to  workmen  to  learn 
some  trade,  or,  if  they  wish,  are 
free  to  seek  their  fortune  in  other 
lands. 

The  gates  of  the  zaouia  are 
always  open,  and  any  one  who 
wishes  can  gain  an  audience  of  the 
shereef,  yet  the  slaves  sitting  at 
the  doors  often  make  use  of  their 
position  to  enforce  small  taxes 
from  the  people  who  enter,  always 
done  good-humouredly,  and  seldom 
meeting  with  a  refusal.  It  is 
amusing  to  see,  too,  with  what  a 
high  hand  the  lesser  shereefs  and 
courtiers  are  treated  by  the  slaves, 
who  often  abuse  them  before  their 
faces  if  they  offend  them,  and  in 
return  can  at  times  do  them  a 
good  service  as  intermediaries 
between  them  and  the  outside 
world. 

These  lesser  shereefs  and  court- 


iers form  the  disagreeable  class 
at  Wazan.  They  are  the  typical 
oriental  sycophants,  who  stick  like 
leeches  to  their  superiors,  echoing 
their  every  word  and  thought, 
and  kissing  their  garments  in 
abject  submission,  and,  should  any- 
thing happen  to  render  their  mas- 
ters in  disgrace,  the  first  to  turn 
against  them.  Not  all,  happily, 
who  collect  in  the  koubbahs  of 
Muley  El  Arbi  and  Muley  Ma- 
hammed  are  of  this  class ;  and 
amongst  them  are  some  few  who 
are  really  sincere  and  kind,  but 
who  are  obliged  by  etiquette  to 
follow  on  certain  lines  which  to 
us  would  seem  servile  and  menial. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  great  author- 
ity and  personality  of  the  shereefs, 
there  is  scarcely  a  town  seemingly 
more  radical  than  Wazan.  In  a 
way,  it  almost  touches  the  ideal  of 
poets  and  enthusiasts.  Amongst 
those  who  sit  day  by  day  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  descendants 
of  the  Prophet  are  the  skilled 
workmen  of  the  town.  Here  in 
his  long  haik  is  the  mallem 
(maitre)  El  Arbi,  the  Fezzi,  whose 
bronze  and  brass  work  is  renowned 
throughout  Morocco  ;  whose  coffee- 
pots, with  graceful  spouts  and  long 
handles,  are  of  their  kind  perfect ; 
whose  kettles  and  tripod  brasiers 
are  masterpieces  of  coloured  metal- 
work.  Here,  too,  is  the  master 
mason  and  carpenter,  who,  almost 
without  measures  and  instruments, 
will  raise  up  perfect  horse -shoe 
arches,  and  design  a  Moorish  court- 
yard of  symmetry  with  which  no 
fault  can  be  found.  Here,  also, 
are  the  tolba,  or  scholars,  brimming 
over  with  quotations  from  the 
Koran,  and  with  stomachs  that 
never  seem  filled.  Here,  too,  is 
the  blind  mueddin,  who,  though 
guided  only  by  sense,  is  never  a 
minute  too  soon  or  a  minute  too 
late  in  calling  the  hour  of  prayer 
from  the  minaret  of  the  Mosque  of 
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Sid  el  Hadj  El  Arbi,  the  minaret 
of  gorgeous  green  tiles.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  the  illusion  of  social 
equality,  based  on  a  foundation  of 
an  appreciation  of  art,  is  very 
transitory,  and  soon  vanishes. 
They  crowd  to  the  shereef  be- 
cause he  is  their  leader,  their 
employer.  They  bow  before  him, 
not  only  on  account  of  his 
sanctity,  but  also  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  his  table — 
and  crumbs  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  Like  vultures  over  the 
carcass  of  a  dead  camel,  they  fight 
and  struggle  amongst  each  other. 
Every  one  for  himself,  and  his 
neighbour  for  the  dogs.  From  a 
surrounding  of  these  courtiers  the 
character  of  the  greater  shereefs 
stands  out  superlatively  finer. 
Subject  to  adoration  from  their 
earliest  days,  obeyed  to  the  letter 
by  thousands  of  people,  possessing 
power  which  no  sultan  possesses 
— a  power  of  inherited  sanctity  of 
religious  pre-eminence ;  governing 
without  a  government;  quelling 
disturbances  and  warfare  without 
a  soldier, — it  cannot  be  wondered 
that  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
confidence  and  pride  is  innate  in 
them ;  yet  they  are  kind  to  the 
heart  without  being  condescend- 
ingly so ;  and  the  writer,  who  has 
spent  months  with  them,  living  in 
their  houses,  spending  day  after 
day  in  their  company,  treated  by 
them  on  terms  with  which  no 
native  is  ever  treated,  accompany- 
ing them  at  times  on  their  travels, 
and  with  them  visiting  places 
which  otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  visit,  can 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  his 
thanks.  Besides  their  hospitality, 
he  has  received  many  kindnesses 
from  them — favours  in  themselves 
perhaps  unimportant,  yet  sufficing 
to  show  that  under  the  calm 
oriental  reserve  there  is  a  kindly 
and  unselfish  nature. 
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Wazan  has  little  of  interest  be- 
yond its  shereefian  family  and  its 
surroundings.  The  town  itself, 
though  large,  is  poor.  The  long 
street  with  shops  on  either  side 
shows  no  signs  of  wealth  or 
beauty,  yet  for  the  artist  it  has 
its  picturesqueness.  At  the  end 
of  this  street  is  an  archway  lead- 
ing to  the  bazaar,  a  series  of  little 
streets  covered  from  the  sun  by 
trellis -work  and  light  thatch, 
through  which  the  sunbeams 
dance  in  fitful  rays  in  summer, 
streaks  of  light  in  the  deep  gloom, 
and  through  which  in  winter  the 
rain  trickles  in  dismal  cold  drops, 
forming  great  puddles  in  the 
roughly  paved  streets.  The  shops 
present  but  little  of  interest,  for 
they  are  filled  almost  entirely  with 
European  cottons  and  goods,  and 
but  few  native  manufactures  or 
wares  are  to  be  found  beyond 
scarlet  cloth  gun  -  cases,  rough 
leather-work  such  as  bags,  and 
yellow  and  red  shoes. 

As  in  all  towns,  the  greater  part 
of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  who  are  the  "middlemen" 
for  everything.  Despicable  as 
they  are  all  over  Morocco,  in 
Wazan  they  show  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  elsewhere,  and  no- 
where in  the  country  has  the 
writer  met  with  a  superior  class 
of  Jews.  The  shereefs  have  for- 
bidden any  such  persecution  as 
exists  in  other  towns,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  live  in  any  part  of 
the  town  without  being  confined 
to  a  mellah  or  Ghetto ;  while  the 
shereef  has  also  abolished  the  law, 
extant  nearly  all  over  Morocco, 
and  allows  the  Jews  to  wear  the 
shoes  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 
The  fact  that  Wazan  does  not 
owe  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  has 
put  them  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  shereefs,  and  one  and  all 
are  enthusiastic  about  their  kind- 
ness to  them  and  the  fairness  with 
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which  they  try  cases  in  dispute 
between  them  and  Moslems. 

Beyond  the  bazaar,  and  reached 
by  a  narrow  street  of  shops,  in 
which  sit  men  sewing  jelabs,  is  a 
courtyard,  on  to  which  opens  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  Mosque  of 
Muley  Abdullah  Shereef.  An 
arcade  surrounds  this  open  court, 
under  which  in  tiny  rooms  sit  the 
adoul  or  lawyers,  richly  dressed  in 
haiks  from  Fez.  They  it  is  who 
draw  up  all  legal  documents  as  to 
property,  &c. ;  and  Moorish  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  Koran  is 
at  their  finger-ends. 

Wazan  is  renowned  amongst 
the  Moors  for  its  manufacture  of 
woollen  stuffs,  materials  of  which 
jelabs,  the  hooded  garment  of  the 
natives,  are  made.  Yet  the  fact 
that  these  woollen  stuffs  are  all 
white,  and  that  none  of  the 
Eastern  love  of  colours  exists 
here  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
render  the  working  of  such  prof- 
itable, detracts  from  the  interest 
one  would  otherwise  have  taken  in 
this  Wazan  industry.  The  looms 
used  for  the  weaving  of  these  jelabs 
and  haiks  are  almost  identical  with 
the  hand-looms  of  North  Ireland. 
The  commoner  sort  of  native 
knives,  with  leathern  sheaths — 
deadly  enough  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  know  how  to 
use  them,  but  happily  seldom  put 
to  a  more  tragic  service  than  cut- 
ting the  throat  of  a  sheep  or  a 
chicken  —  are  also  made  here  to 
a  large  extent. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  cities  of 
Morocco  can  compare  for  sur- 
roundings with  Wazan.  Gaze 
from  the  town  which  way  one 
will,  one  sees  nothing  but  valley 
and  mountain  and  mountain  and 
valley ;  some  wooded  with  olive- 
trees,  some  bare  and  rocky,  some 
capped  in  snow.  Yet  these 
mountains  possess  an  unattractive 
side.  Their  fastnesses  are  in- 


habited by  wild  tribes,  whose 
robberies  and  warfare  often  render 
life  in  Wazan  scarcely  bearable. 
On  all  sides  the  town  is  shut  in 
by  them,  and  any  inarket-day 
they  can  be  seen  parading  the 
streets  in  their  short  brown  em- 
broidered jelabs,  armed  with  gun 
and  sword,  and  their  scarlet  cloth 
gun-cases  wound  round  their  heads. 
Splendid  fellows  to  look  upon, 
certainly,  these  mountaineers ;  but 
no  villain  ever  represented  on  the 
stage  was  half  so  black  in  heart 
as  most  of  them  :  yet  there  is  in 
them  such  a  swagger  of  self-confi- 
dence, of  moral,  or  immoral,  supe- 
riority, that  as  far  as  outward 
appearances  go  one  cannot  help 
but  admire  them. 

Of  these  mountaineers  Wazan 
lives  in  a  perpetual  state  of  terror 
— excluding,  of  course,  the  shereefs 
and  their  belongings,  who  and 
which  are  sacred — and  their  con- 
stant presence  in  or  about  the 
place  is  to  the  inhabitants  the  one 
drawback  to  the  town.  Nor  is 
their  alarm  unjustified,  for  on  the 
five  previous  nights  to  that  on 
which  the  writer  is  now  penning 
these  words,  four  men  have  been 
shot  dead  in  the  streets,  and  for 
absolutely  no  reason.  Woe  betide 
the  townsman  who  is  rash  enough 
to  leave  his  house  after  dark,  and 
falls  in  with  a  band  of  these  hills- 
men  !  Should  he  have  time  to 
turn  round  a  corner  and  run,  he 
may  get  away  scathless ;  but  other- 
wise the  probabilities  are  that  a 
bullet  from  their  unerring  aim 
will  drop  him  to  the  ground. 
Happily  Wazan  is  not  perpetually 
in  this  state ;  the  tribesmen  have 
fits  of  quietude.  The  rumour  that 
the  Sultan  and  his  soldiers  are  on 
the  way  to  pay  them  a  visit  is 
sufficient  to  still  their  ardour  for 
a  time,  yet  the  moment  the  rumour 
proves  to  be  false  —  and  most 
rumours  do  in  Morocco  —  they 
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burst  out  again.  Nor  is  Wazaii 
the  only  place  in  which  they  carry 
on  their  lawless  doings.  Amongst 
themselves  they  are  continually  at 
war.  During  the  summer  of  last 
year  (1890),  the  tribe  of  Ghruneh 
was  fighting  four  other  tribes — 
namely,  Beni  Issef,  Jtelserif, 
M'smoda,  and  Azoua,  of  which 
the  three  latter  is  each  -larger  than 
Ghruneh.  Yet  by  maintaining 
a  position  entirely  defensive,  and 
never  risking  an  inroad  into  the 
enemies'  land,  Ghruneh  remains 
intact.  But  a  much  more  serious 
tribal  warfare  is  now  taking  place. 
The  large  tribe  of  Beni  Msara 
are  on  the  war-path,  and  their 
opponent  is  the  smaller  but  more 
mountainous,  and  therefore  less 
accessible,  land  of  M'smoda.  But 
one  engagement  has  up  to  the 
present  taken  place,  when  a  band 
of  the  Beni  Msara  attempted  to 
force  the  river  Zez,  which  forms  the 
frontier  of  the  tribe  of  M'smoda. 
Though  outnumbering  their  enemy, 
they  were  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  the  two  tribes 
are  now  waiting  for  further  in- 
stalments of  men  and  guns  be- 
fore re-engaging  in  battle.  Nor 
are  these  tribal  warfares  to  be  de- 
spised. The  Beni  Msara  alone  can 
put  some  four  thousand  warriors, 
each  armed  with  a  gun,  into  the 
field.  To  what  extent  this  year's 
disturbances  will  grow  remains 
to  be  seen.  Possibly  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  shereef  the  tribes 
may  be  dissuaded  from  continuing  a 
warfare  which,  whatever  the  result 
may  be,  cannot  but  prove  disastrous 
to  all  concerned.  Possibly  the 
strife  will  continue,  other  tribes 
become  embroiled,  and  a  general 
rising  take  place  in  north-western 
Morocco,  which  only  the  presence 
of  the  Sultan  and  his  troops  will  be 
able  to  quell. 

But  to  leave  the  mountaineers 
to     themselves,     and     return     to 


Wazan.  Below  the  town,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
its  gate,  is  situated  the  house  and 
garden  of  Sid  el  Hadj  Abdesalam, 
the  Great  Shereef,  and  here  he 
resides  during  the  month  or  two 
he  annually  spends  in  Wazan. 
The  house  is  small,  and  from  the 
outside  ugly  —  a  square  white- 
washed building,  with  windows 
covered  with  green  jalousies ;  but 
the  garden,  for  the  most  part  a 
veritable  wilderness  of  orange  and 
olive  groves,  is  a  delightful  spot : 
and  one  of  the  pleasantest  episodes 
of  life  in  Wazan  is  to  take  one's 
carpets  and  coffee  to  the  garden, 
and  spend  the  day  wandering  in 
the  cool  shade,  shooting  a  few 
partridges  or  a  hare  perhaps,  and 
returning  to  some  shady  nook  to 
smoke  a  cigarette  and  drink  coffee. 
One  spot  in  the  garden  is  par  ex- 
cellence the  pleasantest :  a  great 
water-tank  planted  on  either  side 
with  rows  of  bananas,  and  overhung 
at  one  end  by  shady  trees,  while 
at  the  other  is  a  summer-house 
opening  on  to  a  fa9ade  of  Moorish 
horse-shoe  arches,  a  terrace  richly 
tiled,  with  a  fountain  playing  in  a 
marble  basin,  and  a  ceiling  of  rich 
painting,  geometrical  designs  in 
red  and  green  and  gold.  A  grand 
place  to  swim  in,  too,  for  the  tank 
is  large  and  deep,  and  the  water 
clear,  and  inhabited  only  by  shoals 
of  gold  and  silver  fish.  Here 
many  an  hour  is  spent  in  idleness, 
listening  to  the  musicians,  who 
with  guitar  and  tambourine  help 
one  to  dream  the  time  away. 

A  contrast  to  the  days  spent 
basking  thus  is  the  hunting  and 
coursing  that  is  the  constant  sport 
of  the  younger  shereefs.  When 
they  can  get  away  from  school, 
generally  to  be  arranged  by  tip- 
ping the  faki  or  schoolmaster,  the 
horses  are  saddled.  The  towns- 
people, always  ready  to  give  them- 
selves a  holiday,  make  this  an  ex- 
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cuse  to  leave  their  shops  or  their 
work,  and  donning  their  short 
brown  jelabs,  and  shouldering  their 
guns,  flock  to  the  zaou'ia. 

The  shereefs  on  their  gorgeous 
saddles  of  silk  and  gold,  the  sun 
flashing  on  the  long  barrels  of  the 
native  guns,  the  greyhounds  leap- 
ing and  bounding  and  chasing  one 
another,  and  following  in  the  rear 
a  number  of  street  urchins,  and  a 
score  of  scavengering  dogs,  all  keen 
to  hunt,  and  than  which  there  are 
no  better  to  rouse  a  hare  or  a 
jackal — all  forms  a  brilliant  pic- 
ture. 

Through  the  narrow  lanes  be- 
tween the  high  hedges  of  the  gar- 
dens, under  the  shade  of  the  olive- 
trees  of  the  Msala,  where  on  the  Eid 
el  Kebir,  or  great  feast,  the  town 
adjourns  to  pray,  away  to  the  open 
country  they  go. 

As  soon  as  the  gardens  are  left 
behind,  the  beaters  spread  out  in 
line,  and  with  shouts  and  cries 
beat  the  covert,  for  the  most  part 
doum  or  stunted  palm,  growing 
to  the  height  of  about  two  feet. 
The  greyhounds  trot  along  with 
the  beaters,  while  the  horsemen 
keep  to  the  upper  ridges  of  the  un- 
dulating country,  so  that  wherever 
a  hare  may  break  she  is  in  sight. 
Presently  a  wild  shouting  greets  the 
ears,  arid  between  the  patches  of 
palmetto  one  catches  a  glimpse  of 
a  hare.  The  greyhounds  are  after 
her,  and  down  the  side  of  the  hill 
gallop  the  horsemen,  a  streak  of 
brilliant  colour.  Away  they  all 
go,  following  wherever  the  hare 
turns  ;  but  the  covert  is  thick,  and 
she  evades  her  pursuers,  seeking 
refuge  in  some  secluded  nook,  or 
in  the  bed  or  steep  banks  of  a 
stream.  To  those  who  hunt  or 
course  in  England  the  sport  may 
sound  poor.  But  it  is  not  so. 
The  country  is  rough  and  wild, 
and  often  many  a  fall  occurs  dur- 
ing a  day's  hunting,  and  the  hares 


are  fleet  as  the  wind,  and  although 
pure-bred  English  greyhounds  are 
not  unknown  in  Wazan,  as  often 
as  not  they  escape  untouched.  Cer- 
tainly, should  luck  favour  one  with 
a  jackal,  the  sport  is  finer,  and 
often  a  stiff"  twenty  minutes  ends 
with  a  kill  in  the  open. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  sport 
Wazan  can  boast  of,  though  this 
year  the  partridges  have  been  few 
as  a  rule.  The  country  abounds 
with  them,  and  a  couple  of  sports- 
men on  foot  with  good  dogs  can 
obtain  a  capital  day's  shooting. 
However,  the  Europeans  who  visit 
Wazan  are  few  and  far  between, 
for  unless  one  is  personally  known 
to  the  shereefs,  or  bears  a  letter  to 
them  from  the  Great  Shereef  at 
Tangier,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
visit,  and  quite  impossible  to  stay 
there,  as  there  are  no  facilities  for 
camping,  the  soko  or  market  being 
the  only  spot  available,  and  there 
one  finds  the  visits  of  the  fanatical 
townspeople,  and  perhaps  a  band 
of  mountaineers,  so  unpleasant,  that 
one  is  only  too  glad  to  get  away. 
Those,  however,  known  to  the 
shereef  are  housed  in  the  zaouia, 
and  the  fact  that  one  is  his  guest 
prevents  any  show  of  ill-feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  natives. 

That  Wazan  abounds  with  evil 
characters  cannot  be  denied.  Be- 
ing as  it  is  a  city  of  refuge,  it  is 
only  natural  that  it  is  largely 
resorted  to  by  men  whose  crimes 
have  made  it  expedient  for  them 
to  leave  their  homes.  Amongst 
these  especially  may  be  mentioned 
the  Riaffi  or  Eiffis,  Berbers  in- 
habiting the  north-east  coasts  of 
Morocco,  speaking  Riffi,  a  dialect 
of  Shleh,  of  whom  there  are  a 
great  number  in  Wazan.  Most, 
in  fact,  nearly  without  exception, 
have  committed  what  we  should 
call  murder,  but  what  in  reality  is 
nothing  more  than  the  vendetta, 
as  rife  now  in  this  country  as  it 
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ever  was  in  Corsica.  Most  have 
killed  their  man,  and  so  avenged 
the  blood  of  the  slain  ;  and  knowing 
that  in  turn  the  relations  of  him 
they  have  killed  will  lie  in  wait  for 
them,  have  thought  it  best  to  seek 
other  quarters,  and  with  light 
hearts  and  clear  consciences  that 
honour  has  not  been  left  unsatis- 
fied, and  that  they  have  added  to 
the  list  of  their  enemies  one  more 
corpse,  have  come  to  seek  a  quiet 
and  respectable  life  in  Wazan. 
They  can  easily  be  recognised  by 
their  gitaya,  or  long  locks  of  hair 
on  the  backs  of  their  heads,  and 
by  their  features,  which  in  no  wise 
resemble  those  of  the  Arabs. 

As  Wazan  is  a  city  of  refuge 
for  the  outside  world,  so  are  the 
mosques  and  tombs  of  the  shereefs 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Wazan ;  and 
men  fleeing  from  justice  or  an 
enemy  have  been  known  to  spend 
months,  and  even  a  year,  in  the 
holy  precincts  without  once  issuing 
forth.  The  great  Mosque  of  Muley 
Abdullah  Shereef,  with  its  courts 
and  arcades,  affords  shelter  for  any 
number  of  these  refugees,  and  at 
the  present  moment  no  inconsid- 
erable quantity  are  housed  there. 
Their  food  is  brought  to  them  by 
their  relations  or  friends,  if  they 
have  any ;  and  if  not  they  either 
send  and  buy,  or  if  moneyless  exist 
on  the  charity  of  those  who  pray 
in  the  mosque.  No  Christian  may 
enter  these  holy  precincts,  and  as 
one  passes  the  doors  of  the  mosque 
one  can  only  catch  a  glimpse  of 
long  rows  of  columns  and  arcades. 
The  tombs  themselves  are  within, 
each  in  its  sanctuary.  These  holy 


of  holies  are  said  to  be  most  gor- 
geous and  beautiful.  The  ceilings 
and  doors  are  richly  painted  and 
gilded,  the  walls  and  the  tombs  are 
hung  with  gold-embroidered  velvet, 
while  on  every  side  are  ranged  the 
presents  brought  by  the  faithful 
who  visit  and  pray  there.  Two 
centuries  and  a  half  of  offerings  are 
contained  within  these  sanctuaries. 
Amongst  them  are  candlesticks  of 
silver  and  gold,  boxes  of  illumi- 
nated manuscripts,  more  than  a 
hundred  clocks  of  all  ages  and 
fashions,  a  quantity  of  old  china, 
and  many  other  quaint  things. 
Doubtless  amongst  this  huge  col- 
lection are  articles  of  gold  and 
silver,  clocks,  china,  &c.,  which,  on 
account  of  their  ages  and  the  great 
care  that  has  always  been  taken  of 
them,  are  almost  priceless. 

The  business  part  of  the  sanctu- 
aries is  without  doubt  the  huge 
boxes  with  grated  tops  into  which 
the  faithful  drop  their  money.  The 
sums  thus  collected  are  divided 
monthly  into  four  parts,  one-fourth 
being  laid  aside  for  the  keeping  up 
of  the  tombs,  and  three-fourths  goes 
to  the  shereefian  family. 

For  the  lover  of  quiet  and  repose, 
for  the  idler  and  the  dreamer, 
Wazan  has  its  charm  ;  for  those 
who  love  to  hunt  and  to  shoot  and 
to  watch  the  wild  warfare  of  the 
mountaineers,  Wazan  has  its  charm; 
for  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  strange  people  who  flock  there, 
and  are  ready  to  live  amongst  strange 
people,  it  equally  has  its  charm. 
To  one  who,  as  the  writer  does,  can 
lay  claim  to  all  three,  it  is  most 
charming. 

WALTER  B.  HARRIS. 
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THE   AGRICULTURAL   INTEREST   AND   THE   EIGHT   HOURS    QUESTION. 


WE  imagine  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  the  evil  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  labour  disputes  of 
to-day,  causing  ill  -  will  between 
capitalists  and  workmen,  arises 
from  the  impossibility  everywhere 
felt  of  getting  on  satisfactorily  in 
the  world.  It  is  not  only  the 
workman  who  has  to  encounter 
this.  It  affects  the  capitalist  also 
to  a  greater  extent  in  a  different 
way.  When  the  wage-earner  loses 
his  means  of  subsistence  he  quickly 
comes  to  the  brink  of  starvation ; 
but  when  capital  does  not  earn  in- 
terest, though  the  owner  will  not 
immediately  starve,  he  knows  he 
is  within  measurable  distance  of 
it,  and  has  the  additional  worry 
of  mental  anxiety.  The  working 
man,  doubtless,  is  mentally  anxi- 
ous too,  yet  the  anxiousness  is  of 
another  sort,  of  less  duration  than 
that  of  the  capitalist :  for  the  one 
obtains  odd  jobs,  receives  full  em- 
ployment again  as  trade  revives, 
not  necessarily  caring  who  the 
employer  may  be  ;  while  the  other, 
unless  he  has  been  able  to  nurse 
his  business,  may  find  himself  a 
completely  ruined  man  just  on  the 
threshold  of  better  days,  incapable 
of  performing  manual  labour,  with 
all  previous  endeavour  lost,  with 
no  possibility  of  retrieving  fortune, 
and  of  turning  to  anything  to  earn 
his  bread.  Thus,  a  chain  of  good 
links  both  together  to  seek  com- 
mon advantage.  The  attempts, 
then,  which  are  now  so  frequently 
made  to  sow  distrust  of  capital  in 
the  mind  of  the  worker,  by  irre- 
sponsible agitators  of  both  sexes, 
are  gross  forms  of  wanton  wicked- 
ness. The  end  would  not  even 
justify  the  means,  could  that  end 
be  accomplished.  A  shrinkage  of 
capital  affects  the  country  gener- 


ally, as  every  individual  propor- 
tionately suffers  by  a  decrease  of 
wealth.  It  is  not  possible  to  de- 
stroy, without  leaving  irreparable 
ruin  on  all  sides,  that  will  destroy 
ultimately  the  destroyer.  Phys- 
iology tells  us  the  human  body  is 
always  undergoing  destruction.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  if  healthy 
it  is  always  receiving  repair.  Na- 
ture never  breaks  down  until  the 
right  moment,  until  it  has  a  new 
system  perfectly  adapted  to  replace 
the  old.  It  knows  what  it  is 
about,  the  modern  agitator  does 
not  know  what  he  is  about.  He 
pathetically  asks  in  one  breath, 
What  is  to  be  done  for  the  un- 
employed ?  In  the  next  he  derides 
orthodox  political  economy,  and 
determines  to  propose  remedies  of 
a  kind  which  rest  on  no  proof, 
because  he  imagines  free  trade 
is  linked  to  unfettered  competi- 
tion, thereby  showing  himself  un- 
acquainted with  at  least  the  late 
Mr  Fawcett's  chapter  on  Co-opera- 
tion. In  the  same  spirit,  he  would 
apply  subversive  measures  to  the 
universal  custom  of  possessing 
land,  hoping  to  draw  away  from 
towns  a  portion  of  their  popula- 
tion; but  is  ignorant  that  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  everywhere,  in  fact, 
where  the  soil  is  owned  by  the 
farmer,  sometimes  even  in  new 
parts  of  the  world  obtained  for 
nothing,  a  like  phenomenon  more 
or  less  exists — a  distaste  for  the 
dulness  of  the  country.  He  thinks 
land  should  belong  to  the  people, 
yet  does  not  appear  to  have  studied 
the  failure  of  the  attempts  at 
social  construction  described  in 
the  early  history  of  the  United 
States,  nor  to  be  aware  that  the 
modern  farmer's  problem  there  is 
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how  to  pay  off  his  mortgages.  If 
socialism  is  true,  it  will  be  grad- 
ually accepted,  will  replace  the 
present  method  without  any  dislo- 
cation of  the  body  politic.  If  it 
is  not  true,  it  will  vanish  like  every 
other  Utopia.  Anarchy  is,  there- 
fore, ignorance,  wilfully  endeav- 
ouring to  pull  down  for  the  sake 
of  doing  so.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion was  this,  and  it  executed  one 
after  another  all  its  leaders.  Na- 
poleon, the  embodiment  of  force, 
eventually  closed  its  career.  Like- 
wise the  Americans,  when  the  last 
word  has  been  said  to  their  labour- 
ing population,  largely  composed 
of  foreigners,  order  out  the  State 
militia,  who  fire  straight  and  mean 
to  kill,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
Gatling  guns,  as  the  newspaper  re- 
ports from  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
have  just  informed  us.  Force  is 
the  remedy  to  anarchy,  the  avenger 
rising  in  the  distant  background  to 
clear  off  ultimately  the  foreground, 
just  as  surely  as  effect  follows  cause. 
France  to-day  is  still  miles  behind 
the  United  Kingdom.  She  has  never 
learnt  that  liberty  is  restraint ;  nor, 
indeed,  has  it  been  properly  learnt 
except  by  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Con- 
tinental modes,  as  we  may  notice, 
run  to  anarchy,  and  are  unsuitable 
to  these  kingdoms,  where  duty  is 
more  fully  recognised  than  abroad. 
All  labourers,  consequently,  if 
they  have  any  desire  to  perman- 
ently improve  themselves,  will  give 
no  heed  to  destructive  oratory 
unaccompanied  by  constructive. 
Abuse  is  easy  :  it  is  the  artifice  to 
hide  shallowness.  Destruction  is 
easy :  it  is  the  resort  of  brutes. 
Endurance  in  misery  is  hard  ;  but 
it  is  magnificent,  and  out  of  it 
comes  lasting  gain. 

By  endurance  it  is  not  at  all 
meant  acquiescence  —  that  would 
be  absurd.  Shakespeare  advises 
us  to  bear  the  ills  we  have,  in 
preference  to  flying  to  others  we 


know  not  of.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, fly  till  we  know ;  and  when 
flying  occurs,  though  emergence 
from  one  ill  happens,  whereby 
progress  is  made,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly enter  another,  as  finality  is 
not  to  be  had.  If  it  were  to  be 
had,  progress  would  end.  Shelley's 
line — 

"  We  look  before  and  after,  and  pine 
for  what  is  not  " — 

is  absolutely  true  in  a  way  perhaps 
he  did  not  mean.  Every  one  ex- 
periences its  truth  many  times 
during  life,  and  until  labour- 
leaders  recognise  it,  they  are  only 
wasting  breath  or  laying  up  dis- 
appointment for  themselves.  The 
most  each  generation  can  do  is  to 
settle  its  own  affairs,  to  attain  to 
the  best  it  can,  leaving  a  good  foun- 
dation for  the  next.  It  will  pine 
for  what  it  has  not  got,  if  it  has 
in  it  the  germ  of  advance.  This 
is  a  law  of  growth.  Happy  are 
the  people  where  contentment 
does  not  reign,  is  an  aphorism  as 
real  as  that  unselfishness  produces 
contentment,  and  with  godliness 
is  a  gain.  The  content  of  dis- 
content is  not  a  paradox.  A 
modern  working  man  can  have 
definite  amelioration,  he  need  not 
expect  definite  results  any  more 
than  anybody  else.  His  desire  to 
possess  these  is  the  outcome  of 
American  democracy,  where  a  life 
of  beer  and  skittles,  diamonds  and 
champagne,  was  attempted  to  be 
enjoyed,  first  of  all,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Red  Indian ;  secondly,  of 
the  black  man ;  and  now  is  sought 
by  one  white  man  at  the  expense 
of  another,  with  consequences  that, 
were  civilisation  not  against  canni- 
balism, might  lead  sections  of  the 
country  to  eat  up  each  other,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  acquiring  their 
desires.  While  then,  by  itself,  as 
just  said,  destructive  oratory  is 
not  to  be  listened  to,  no  construe- 
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tive  scheme  can  be  examined 
which  does  not  comprehend  the 
whole  nation.  It  is  the  very 
earliest  fact  inculcated  by  political 
economy,  and  English  labourers 
must  see  their  position  is  better 
than  that  of  others  solely  because 
in  the  United  Kingdom  its  maxims 
have  been  more  satisfactorily  ap- 
plied. If  they  will  not  acknow- 
ledge these,  if  they  will  not  pro- 
gress physiologically,  they  are  only 
Continental  anarchists,  to  whom 
there  is  no  use  either  talking  or 
writing,  who  have  to  be  taught. 
Does  the  Labour  party  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  does  Mr  Keir 
Hardie,  for  example,  object  to 
orthodox  political  economy  because 
of  its  comprehensiveness  2  Does 
it  or  he  think  a  good  time  is  com- 
ing for  wage-earners  at  the  expense 
of  capitalists,  of  consumers'?  We 
hope  not,  for  their  own  sakes  and 
the  nation's  sake.  Mill  asserts 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  his  '  Principles,'  that 
the  unity  of  the  "  agricultural 
interest"  is  the  prime  necessity 
for  perfect  progress.  He  explains 
how  the  farmer  is  the  most  im- 
portant man  to  trade,  being  the 
direct  producer  of  all  wealth.  He 
separates  the  work  of  the  world 
into  three  industries — viz.,  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial— classifying  them  all  in 
one  "  interest,"  under  the  name 
of  the  first  as  being  the  chief,  and 
demonstrating  that  if  any  one  of 
these  three  industries  is  not  ex- 
periencing full  play,  disaster  must 
arise  to  the  whole  "  interest." 
The  manufacturer  and  the  business 
man  are  the  indirect  producers. 
The  former  takes  from  the  direct 
producer  of  raw  material  what  he 
wants,  makes  it  into  something, 
which  is  exchanged  for  something 
else  by  the  latter,  who  supplies 
the  farmer  with  necessaries,  keeps 
the  consuming  classes  going.  The 


agriculturist  gives  work  to  the 
artisan.  This  is  an  economic 
truism,  and  as  such  we  naturally 
ask,  Why  do  we,  who  are  free- 
traders, not  receive  the  full  fruits 
of  right  reasoning  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  no 
sound  reasoning  can  proceed  from 
an  imperfect  premiss.  The  argu- 
ments of  political  economy  rest  on 
the  free  exchange  of  goods  inter- 
nationally, a  position  of  ascer- 
tained truth.  The  imperfection  is 
in  the  application.  The  world  is 
not  working  on  a  basis  of  free 
international  exchange,  and  we 
fancy  the  neglect  to  remember 
this  is  the  chief  cause  which  pre- 
vents an  acceptance  of  economic 
rules,  even  depressing  unduly,  as 
at  present,  their  authority.  A 
perfunctory  examination  denies 
their  scientific  foundation,  as  it 
does  not  see  the  full  connection 
between  ideality  and  reality.  If 
the  real  does  not  correspond  with 
the  ideal,  it  should  be  made  to  do 
so  :  the  fault  is  not  with  the  idea 
when  once  the  idea  has  been  con- 
firmed by  strict  proof.  The 
British  working  man  must  judge 
the  labour  problems  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  a  correct  stand- 
point if  he  is  to  see  his  way  to 
proper  conclusions.  When  he 
does  so,  he  will  understand  that 
foreign  protection  is  the  reason 
why  he  does  not  progress,  and  why 
anarchy  exists  abroad.  There- 
fore, the  foreign  notions  of  Hyde 
Park  oratory  are  of  no  more  value 
to  him  than  a  candle  in  the  sun- 
light. He  is  the  leader,  he  is  the 
teacher,  his  ideas  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted ;  but,  in  laying  the  blame 
at  the  door  of  protection  for 
material  troubles,  we  do  not  admit 
its  power  to  systematically  hurt 
us.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  our  thoughts,  as  the  history 
of  the  past  fifty  years  shows. 
Protection  is  an  impotent  con- 
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fession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
the  foreigner,  as  well  as  an  at- 
tempt at  selfish  development,  of 
that  foolish  sort  of  selfishness 
which  firstly  harms  itself.  It 
is  always  beaten  by  British  brain 
and  muscle.  We  are  still  the 
commercial  conquerors  of  the 
world,  the  largest  accumulators  of 
wealth  per  head  of  any  population,1 
and  to  beat  the  development  of 
these  little  islands  is  the  great 
ambition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
huge  American  continent,  with  all 
its  variety  of  climates  and  soils, 
its  wonderful  resources  given  by 
Providence,  but  half  fancied  by 
Yankees  as  the  work  of  their 
constitution.  The  consequences 
of  protection  are  only  felt  in- 
directly, by  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  Mill  calls,  in 
the  fourth  section  of  chapter  eigh- 
teen of  his  third  book,  "  The  Equa- 
tion of  International  Demand," 
which  it  was  his  great  glory  to 
discover.  Protected  people  hit 
themselves  harder  than  they  hit 
inhabitants  of  the  United  King- 
dom. If  articles  were  alone  con- 
sumed in  the  countries  of  their 
production,  the  cost  of  producing 
them  would  equalise  their  demand 
and  supply.  Protection  forces 
this  in  places  where  it  is  adopted. 
So  that,  as  it  has  lately  increased, 
the  periods  of  depression  have 
become  more  frequent,  because 
nations  are  compelled  to  consume 
their  own  produce,  a  thing  soon 

icomplished.  The  output  of  ma- 
chinery, falsely  stimulated,  quickly 
jluts  a  market,  and  bad  debts 
speedily  exhaust  previous  profits. 

L.n  exertion  is  made  to  evade  the 
jffect,  by  giving  bounties  to  ex- 


porters, which  is  a  hostile  attack 
on  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries,  and  the  British  working 
man  in  the  United  States  may 
hear  American  cheers  for  free 
trade  in  wheat,  and  watch  the 
shipments  of  bounty -fed  manu- 
factured articles,  while  he  sees 
sentinels  in  the  New  York  cus- 
tom -  house  challenging  on  the 
part  of  Republican  equality, 
the  application  of  free  trade  to 
iron.  Were  trade  free,  however, 
all  over  the  world,  the  absolute 
cost  of  production  would  not  enter 
into  the  sale  of  articles  between 
nations.  A  comparative  cost, 
"the  equation,"  would  be  estab- 
lished. Machinery,  agriculture, 
nothing  forced  to  do  more  than 
was  necessary,  and  only  worked 
by  those  best  fitted  in  such 
places  as  were  the  most  suitable, 
would  each  reach  legitimately 
its  maximum,  talent  receiving  a 
natural  stimulus  as  new  discov- 
ery was  wanted.  The  "  produce 
of  a  country "  would  then  ex- 
change "for  the  produce  of  other 
countries  at  such  values  as  were 
required,  in  order  that  the  whole 
of  her  exports  might  exactly  pay 
for  the  whole  of  her  imports." 
Money,  therefore,  is  of  no  real  con- 
sequence to  trade,  it  is  merely  a 
means  by  which  exchanges  are 
carried  on  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, and  although  the  best 
arrangement  devised,  it  may  occa- 
sion difficulties  between  gold  and 
silver  using  countries,  as  we  know 
at  present  to  our  cost.  A  tariff 
like  the  M'Kinley  Bill  sooner  or 
later  creates  congestion  which 
lowers  the  rate  of  wages,  when,  if 
persisted  in,  money  becomes  an 


1  See  MullialFs  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  1892— article  on  "Wealth."  In  the 
United  Kingdom  the  amount  is  £247  per  inhabitant ;  in  the  United  States,  £210. 
Australia  actually  ranks  largely  ahead  of  either  ;  but,  as  Mulhall  says,  the  colonies 
are  so  heavily  mortgaged  to  British  capitalists,  that  in  reality  it  may  be  said  the 
United  Kingdom  stands  first. 
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article  of  merchandise,  to  be  ex- 
ported to  pay  for  imports  which 
such  a  fiscal  policy  prevents  being 
covered  by  the  mutual  exchange  of 
goods.  The  Americans  do  not 
yet  understand  this  or  inter- 
national trade.  They  are  still  be- 
lievers in  the  mercantile  system 
which  hoarded  gold.  Consequently, 
the  recent  disgraceful  wages-fight 
at  the  Carnegie  Mills  ought  to  be 
to  them  an  object-lesson  of  some 
value,  to  our  workmen  an  evidence 
that  a  republic  does  not  contain 
anything  in  itself  capable  of  ameli- 
orating their  position;  but  to 
Americans  it  is  especially  signifi- 
cant, as  in  addition  to  the  wages 
question  an  export  of  specie  is 
steadily  going  on,  amounting  now 
from  the  1st  January  to  12th  July 
of  this  year  to  $48,305,622,  after 
deducting  the  import.1  Thus  the 
policy  is  defeating  itself,  and  a 
couple  of  good  European  harvests 
would  turn  the  defeat  into  a  rout, 
which  was  narrowly  escaped  last 
year.  Our  argument  is  not  one 
in  favour  of  the  millennium, 
though  such  is  sadly  wanted  in 
the  States,  where  the  manufactur- 
ers prey  upon  the  agriculturists. 
The  equation  of  international 
supply  and  demand  belongs  to  an 
advanced  civilisation,  is  a  step 
beyond  primitive  national  ex- 
change, and  as  the  United  King- 
dom is  practically  almost  alone  in 
urging  its  adoption,  she  naturally 
possesses  a  higher  civilisation  than 
all  the  other  so-called  civilised 
nations.  A  British  working  man 
may  thus  comprehend  why  it  is  he 
is  in  the  van  of  progress,  and  that 
in  listening  to  humbugging  orators 
attacking  capital,  he  is  merely 
countenancing  foreign  anarchy. 
The  point  of  importance  for  him 
is,  how  best  to  overcome  tariffs. 


In  seeking  to  solve  that  question 
the  capitalist  would  willingly  come 
into  line  with  him,  and  a  com- 
munity of  interest  might  be  happily 
founded,  leading  to  the  noblest  re- 
sults. The  opinion  of  the  civil- 
ised world,  a  phrase  we  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  lately,  is  primarily 
of  no  use  to  people  of  the  British 
Isles,  who  have  generally  shown 
their  wisdom  by  disregarding  it. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  British 
Isles  which  is  of  use  to  the  civil- 
ised and  uncivilised  world.  The 
truth  of  this  will  be  immediately 
seen  by  following  Mill's  argument 
in  the  same  chapter  a  little  further. 
He  shows,  "the  improvement  in 
an  exportable  article  "  is  as  bene- 
ficial "  to  foreign  countries  as  to 
the  country  where  the  article  is 
produced."  British  working  men, 
therefore,  by  overcoming  protection, 
as  they  always  do,  are  benefactors 
to  the  human  race  at  large,  in 
spite  of  blind  struggles  on  the  part 
of  foreigners  to  prevent  being 
benefited  except  by  themselves. 
Now,  although  the  country  which 
carries  on  its  "foreign  trade  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms  "  is 
naturally  the  country  "whose 
commodities  are  mostly  in  de- 
mand," and  thus  by  accumulation 
of  wealth  might  appear  to  become 
the  dominating  power,  yet  in 
reality  there  is  no  fear  of  such 
an  event  happening,  for  the  rich- 
est country  "gains  the  least  by 
a  given  amount  of  foreign  com- 
merce," since,  "having  a  greater 
demand  for  commodities  generally," 
it  is  likely  "to  have  a  greater  de- 
mand for  foreign  commodities," 
and  consequently  modifies  "the 
terms  of  inter-exchange  to  its  own 
disadvantage."  That  is  to  say, 
the  gain  would  be  "less  on  each 
individual  article  consumed,"  creat- 


1  Statistics  of  the  Port  of  New  York— the  New  York  Weekly  Times,   13th 
July  1892. 
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ing  greater  prosperity  in  the  seve- 
ral countries  supplying  each  com- 
modity ;  while  the  profit  to  the 
exporting  country  would  be  made 
out  of  the  aggregate  of  its  trade,  by 
reason  of  its  greater  export.  Pro- 
tected nations,  then,  need  not  fear 
to  get  rid  of  their  tariffs,  which 
would  only  cause  a  temporary  loss 
of  population  during  the  period  of 
readjustment,  and  it  does  not  seem, 
either,  we  have  anything  eventually 
to  fear  should  the  Americans  be- 
come a  free-trade  people.  There 
must  everywhere  be  a  relative  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  made  directly 
on  the  exchange  of  articles  or  in- 
directly on  the  total  exchange,  the 
greater  return  on  the  one  acting 
as  a  modifying  influence  on  the 
other  and  vice  versa  ;  but  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  each  nationality  to 
maintain  satisfactorily  the  relation 
by  means  of  education,  in  order 
not  to  fall  out  of  the  race. 

Having  so  far  reached  by  Mill, 
we  hope,  a  correct  conclusion,  it 
will  be  seen  the  troubles  of  the 
British  artisan,  of  the  labourer 
generally,  are  primarily  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  nation  does  not 
possess  a  united  "  agricultural  in- 
terest." The  home  farmer  is  being 
slowly  ruined  by  large  importations 
of  food,  which  are  cheaper  than 
they  ought  to  be,  as  they  are  not 
paid  for  by  the  exportation  of 
manufactures,  that  would  cause 
the  establishment  of  an  "  inter- 
national equation,"  and  a  relative 
advance  in  the  prices  of  home 
agriculture.1  The  difference  be- 


tween exports  and  imports  is 
£126,327,546  annually  against  us,2 
which  is  covered  by  interest  on 
foreign  investments  and  the  profits 
of  the  ocean  -  carrying  trade.  It 
is  an  ever  -  increasing  difference, 
which  would  be  more  startling  still 
were  the  exports  of  coal  deducted.3 
We  are  fortunately  making  money 
— there  is  no  doubt  of  that;  but 
it  is  not  made  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  Americans  are  doing  the  same. 
The  result  is,  our  labour-market 
is  too  contracted,  and  its  demand 
is  not  steady.  A  shifting  of  work 
goes  on,  not  because  of  a  natural 
tendency  to  shift,  like  the  wheat- 
centre  of  America,  but  because 
foreign  tariffs  are  increased  or 
bounties  given.  The  British 
worker  is  thus  thrown  out  of 
employment  without  adequate  rea- 
son. He  loses  absolutely  his  means 
of  subsistence  until  reorganisation 
on  new  lines,  after  some  lapse  of 
time,  has  taken  place.  If  this 
occurred  under  free  exchange,  he 
could  follow  his  trade,  as  the 
American  farmer  follows  the  wheat- 
centre.  As  free  exchange  does  not 
exist,  he  has  to  wait  and  starve, 
while  capital  has  to  do  the  same 
till  it  can  strike  out  another  line. 
In  the  sugar-refining  business  the 
artisan  has  seen  the  most  conspicu- 
ous example  of  such  an  absurdity. 
It  is  a  native  industry,  employing 
directly  and  indirectly  many  men  • 
yet  through  all  the  period  of  de- 
pression it  was  allowed  to  stagger 
ahead,  knocked  at  by  foreign 
bounties,  when  a  duty  of  a  farth- 


1  This  statement  is  capable  of  misconstruction  by  any  one  of  the  adepts  in 
misrepresentation,  such  as  the  late  general  election  seems  to  have  called  into 
existence ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  the  exchange  of  goods  against 
each  other  is  the  essential  fact ;  that  prices  are  merely  a  handy  way  of  effecting 
the  exchange,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  making  bread  either  dear  or  cheap. 
The  inter-exchange  of  goods  regulates,  unseen,  all  prices,  just  as  gravity  regulates, 
unfelt,  the  whole  universe. 

2  See  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  for  1891. 

3  Coal  ranks  fourth  in  our  exports,  their  value  last  year  being  £17,635,966. 
— See  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  1891. 
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ing  per  pound  on  bounty-fed  sugar 
would  have  kept  all  the  refineries 
open,  helped  to  maintain  the  la- 
bour-market, and  to  lift  the  load 
of  anxiety  from  many  a  family. 
There  seems  no  sense  in  forcing 
the  working  man  to  starve  on  a 
free -trade  basis  while  capital  is 
trying  to  find  another  outlet  by 
increasing  the  export  or  consump- 
tion of  jam.  As  matters  stand 
now,  the  British  and  American 
manufacturers  are  both  making 
money  at  the  expense  of  their 
farmers,  with  the  wide  difference, 
however,  that  the  former  are  not 
wilfully  doing  so — are  nearer  to 
economic  truth.  During  several 
years  past  the  American  farmer 
has  been  in  an  evil  plight,  weighed 
down  with  debts,  yet  compelled  to 
struggle  against  a  high  cost  of  pro- 
duction, which  largely  negatives 
his  freedom  to  cultivate  properly, 
every  year  feeling  keener  the  com- 
petition of  India.1  Last  year's  short 
European  harvest  coinciding  with 
a  prolific  American  one,  eased  him 
for  a  time,  enabling  him  to  clear 
off  his  mortgages ;  but  without 
radical  tariff  reform  he  will  again 
drift  into  his  previous  state.2  At 
the  same  period  the  British  farmer 
was  fighting  against  bad  harvests 
and  prices  unduly  depressed,  so 
that  the  British  artisan  was  con- 
tinually losing  a  home  demand 
while  continually  fighting  against 
rising  tariffs.  Although  our  man- 
ufacturers have  happily  succeeded 
in  holding  their  own,  yet  a  legacy 
was  left  of  falling  rents  on  agri- 


cultural land  going  out  of  arable 
cultivation,  of  excessive  migration 
to  cities  in  search  of  work  not  to 
be  had  in  the  country,  and  trade 
disputes  arising  over  falling  wages, 
which  the  manufacturers  could  not 
keep  up  if  they  were  to  live.  It  is 
not  wonderful,  then,  that  the  work- 
ing man  has  been  sorely  pressed, 
that  much  sympathy  is  extended  to 
him,  and  that  on  the  whole  he  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  his  display 
of  manly  qualities. 

When  the  deputation  in  favour 
of  an  "eight -hour"  day  waited 
upon  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr  Bal- 
four,  they  asked  what  was  the 
remedy  for  distress  if  they  could 
not  acquire  by  compulsion  shorter 
hours,  and  so  secure  employment 
to  larger  numbers.  We  beg,  there- 
fore, to  point  out  to  them  that  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  fulfilment 
of  economic  laws,  and  that  if  more 
work  is  to  be  obtained,  the  "agri- 
cultural interest"  must  be  more 
united.  At  present,  following  the 
teaching  of  our  fiscal  policy,  we  are 
looking  to  other  countries,  notably 
America,  to  unite  the  "interest." 
We  took  from  her  last  year  in 
value  £104,409,050,  while  she 
took  of  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  Kingdom  only 
£27,544,553.3  No  wonder  the  prob- 
lem of  the  unemployed  puzzles  our 
labour  leaders  !  No  wonder  wages 
are  falling  in  the  States !  The  same 
relative  position  might  be  set  forth 
with  nearly  all  foreign  countries 
having  tariffs,  except  Germany, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil, 


1  With  regard  to  Indian  competition,  see  Report  of  the  Second  Secretary  of 
Legation,  Washington,   to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade ;    Second  Report, 
Appendix,  Part  II. ,  p.  382. 

2  The  Foreign  Office  Report,  No.  235,  for  1892,  from  the  consular  district  of 
Chicago,  says  that  8  per  cent  is  about  the  average  paid  by  farmers  for  borrowed 
capital.     From  1880  to  1889  the  farmers  of  Iowa  received  2s.  6d.  per  acre  less 
than  the  cost  for  the  corn  produced.     Nor  has  the  depression  been  confined  to 
Iowa.     It  has  extended  over  the  whole  district  except  Montana  and  Colorado, 
embracing  such  States  as  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

3  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  1891. 
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and  Italy.  The  United  King- 
dom has  developed  the  Western 
States  of  America.  In  return,  our 
manufacturers  should  have  been  en- 
riched, when  a  greater  population, 
having  more  wealth,  would  have 
consumed  more,  and  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  "the  equation,"  with 
the  difference  in  nearness  of 
locality  of  the  British  farmer, 
British  agriculture  would  have 
been  able  to  have  held  its  own. 
The  selfishness  of  the  average 
American  manufacturer,  however, 
has  prevented  it.  This  glorious 
specimen  of  a  republican,  with 
his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of 
his  waistcoat,  his  hat  on  the  tip 
of  his  nose,  and  his  mouth  sucking 
at  the  juice  of  an  unlit  cigar,  has 
so  managed  things  in  his  own 
country  by  controlling  Congress 
that  he  has  sapped  the  vitality  of 
the  Western  farmer,  as  a  high 
tariff  affects  the.  rate  of  interest  on 
capital  necessary  to  work  land,  and 
forces  farmers  to  buy  native  manu- 
factures that  in  the  case  of  America 
are  made  from  materials  the  cost  of 
merely  bringing  which  together,  to 
say  nothing  of  duties,  amounts,  as 
Sir  Lowthian  Bell  has  said,  to  thirty 
or  forty  shillings.1  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  done  his  best  to  hurt 
the  British  artisan  by  forbidding 
the  entrance  of  British  goods,  and 
thus  preventing  the  formation  of 
the  unity  of  an  international 
"agricultural  interest."  Fortun- 
ately for  him  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  has  enabled  the  policy 
to  be  carried  on,  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  starved  like  the 
British  farmer,  but  by  his  own 
acts.  His  true  line  of  policy,  had 
he  been  a  really  patriotic  man, 
was  to  have  gone  westward  after 
the  farmer,  building  industries  as 
they  were  wanted,  when  again  the 
establishment  of  the  "equation" 


and  his  greater  nearness  of  locality 
would  have  enabled  him  to  succeed 
in  the  same  manner  as  ought  to 
have  succeeded  the  British  farmer. 
An  identical  line  of  argument  is 
just  as  applicable  to  other  pro- 
tected nations  as  to  America  ;  but 
the  demonstration  is  quickly  palp- 
able when  made  with  the  United 
States,  for  we  take  from  them,  as 
just  shown,  so  much  more  than  they 
take  from  us,  that  the  stupid  ab- 
surdness  and  selfishness  of  it  all  is 
more  clearly  seen.  The  question, 
then,  for  the  British  artisan  in 
search  of  greater  stability  of  labour 
and  greater  comfort  is  to  ask  him- 
self if  the  continuance  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  to  be  allowed.  Can 
he  aid  home  agriculture  ?  Can 
he  stop  the  flow  of  unnecessary 
workers  to  the  towns,  and  in- 
crease the  country  demand  for 
goods  ?  If  so,  there  will  be  an 
advance  all  round. 

We  now  approach  a  subject 
where  diversity  of  opinion  is  very 
great — complicated,  too,  by  radi- 
cal theories  about  land.  Never- 
theless, the  corollary  to  be  drawn 
from  the  preceding  argument 
seems  correct.  If,  as  we  have 
said  in  our  third  paragraph,  the 
free  exchange  of  goods  gives  to 
the  largest  exporting  nation  her 
profit  from  the  average  of  the 
total  export,  while  turning  the 
inter-exchange  against  her  on  single 
articles,  it  appears  to  follow  that, 
as  the  world  has  not  got  free  ex- 
change, the  only  country  which 
does  partially  possess  it  must  lose 
relatively  in  transactions  when  the 
"  equation "  is  not  permitted  to 
establish  itself,  unless  it  prevents 
that  relative  loss  on  single  articles 
by  imposing  a  non-protecting  duty, 
so  as  to  counterbalance  what  must 
be  the  unnaturally  low  average 
gain  on  the  total  export.  Mr 


Second  Report,-  Royal  Commission  on  Trade,  p.  360. 
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Edward  Atkinson,  the  American 
economist,  states  in  the  '  New 
York  Weekly  Times'  for  27th 
April  last,  that  during  the  past 
ten  years  closing  with  1891, 
Americans  have  paid  $700,000,000 
more  than  the  price  for  the  same 
quality  and  quantity  of  iron  de- 
livered in  Great  Britain  to  her 
artisans,  while  the  tax  on  tin- 
plates  has  been  160,000,000.!  All 
so  much  loss  to  British  workmen. 
The  law  of  international  values  is 
not  properly  at  work.  We  obtain 
imports,  therefore,  at  the  expense 
of  exports,  by  being  obliged  to 
part  with  these  for  less  than  the 
exchange  should  be,  as  we  want 
food  which  ought  to  be  raised  at 
home ;  which,  by  giving  a  steady 
profit  to  agriculture — a  profit  in- 
deed, under  present  arrangements, 
being  only  gained  at  times  in  any 
part  of  the  world — would  make 
the  country  more  attractive  and 
worth  living  in.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  artisan  receives  less 
wages  and  has  long  hours  in  order 
that  capital  may  live,  may  be 
able  to  maintain  an  aggravated 
competition,  to  keep  alive  in  turn 
the  artisan.  The  manufacturer 
cannot,  as  things  go,  advance 
wages  or  lessen  hours  of  work, 
except  for  brief  periods  during 
exceptional  prosperity.  If  he  did, 
the  artisan  himself  would  be  the 
sufferer  by  trade  being  thoroughly 
disorganised,  as  capital  will  not 
work  unremuneratively,  no  matter 
if  the  capitalist  is  an  individual, 
a  municipality,  or  a  State.  It  is 
interest  of  some  kind  which  keeps 
capital  going.  Taxes,  of  course, 
raise  prices,  lower  demand,  and  on 
international  trade,  as  Mill  says 
in  his  fifth  book,  section  six  of 
chapter  four,  they  produce  a  dis- 
turbance as  well  as  a  readjustment 


of  the  "  equation."  Readjustment 
is  what  British  trade  requires,  to 
give  stability  and  expansiveness 
to  its  labour-market.  Let  us  re- 
collect the  great  nations  of  the 
world  have  a  tariff  system  almost 
at  a  maximum  height.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  a  non-protecting  duty 
"  would  be  a  means  which  it  could 
seldom  be  advisable  to  adopt,  being 
so  easily  counteracted  by  a  pre- 
cisely similar  proceeding  on  the 
other  side,"  while  a  protecting 
duty  creates  harm.  The  British 
Isles,  consequently,  were  the  world 
enjoying  free  exchange,  could  only 
raise  a  revenue  when  necessary, 
or  widen  the  basis  on  which  it 
is  raised,  by  imposing  a  duty  "  on 
the  importation  of  any  commodity 
which  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  produced  at  home."  As  matters 
are,  however,  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible to  do  this,  but  by  imposing 
a  non- protecting  duty  on  other 
articles  such  as  may  be  found 
desirable,  a  duty  that  will  not  in 
the  slightest  manner  interfere  with 
consumption  or  disturb  the  equi- 
librium of  trade,  increase  relative 
wealth,  and  retain  the  average 
wealth  of  exports.  That  is  to 
say,  still  quoting  Mill,  a  non- 
protecting  duty  would  fall  on 
"the  foreign  consumer  of  our  ex- 
ported commodities "  who  taxes 
our  goods ;  it  would  not  fall  on 
us.  This  non-protecting  duty,  then, 
the  adoption  of  which  we  are  ad- 
vocating, must  alone  be  placed 
upon  the  importations  from  pro- 
tected countries,  leaving  the 
"international  equation"  estab- 
lished as  usual  between  ourselves 
and  other  free-trade  countries  like 
China  and  India.  Mill,  we  think, 
truly  says  in  the  section  above 
alluded  to,  "A  country  cannot  be 
expected  to  renounce  the  power  of 


1  These  two  statements  are  reiterated  by  Mr  Atkinson  in  the  weekly  edition  of 
the  same  newspaper  for  25th  May  1892. 
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taxing  foreigners,  unless  foreigners 
will  in  return  practise  towards 
itself  the  same  forbearance.  The 
only  mode  in  which  a  country  can 
save  itself  from  being  a  loser  by  the 
revenue  duties  imposed  by  other 
countries  on  its  commodities,  is 
to  impose  corresponding  revenue 
duties  on  theirs.  Only  it  must 
take  care  that  those  duties  be  not 
so  high  as  to  exceed  all  that 
remains  of  the  advantage  of  the 
trade,  and  put  an  end  to  importa- 
tion altogether,  causing  the  article 
to  be  either  produced  at  home,  or 
imported  from  another  and  a 
dearer  market."  If  this  argument 
holds  good  when  applied  to  foreign- 
ers raising  revenue  duties,  how 
much  more  must  it  hold  good  when 
applied  to  protected  nations  en- 
deavouring to  shut  out  our  manu- 
factures? If,  too,  the  inference 
is  a  legitimate  one,  coming  natu- 
rally out  of  the  argument  building 
up  the  "  international  equation 
of  supply  and  demand,"  it  results 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  were 
non-protecting  duties  in  force  with 
us,  all  workers,  including  capital- 
ists, would  immediately  feel  the 
benefit  of  increased  stability  in 
the  labour-market.  There  would 
be  a  general  increase  of  wealth. 

If  the  British  artisan  is  seeking 
economically  permanent  ameliora- 
tion in  his  position,  he  will  there- 
fore first  of  all  endeavour  to 
unite  as  far  as  possible  the  home 
"  agricultural  interest,"  bearing 
in  mind  there  is  an  interna- 
tional "  agricultural  interest "  too. 
Workers  in  the  three  "  industries" 
will  each  then  have  their  proper 
share.  On  this  plan  advance  is 
sure.  He  will  look  into  the  world 
and  observe,  that  as  things  are 
now  settled,  one  of  his  greatest 
economic  enemies  is  the  American 
manufacturer.  The  British  artisan, 
nevertheless,  has  no  direct  power 
to  compel  the  reduction  of  duties 


in  America  or  elsewhere,  and  reci- 
procity is  only  selfishness  removed 
a  degree  or  two.  It  is  based  on 
the  vulgar  saying,  "  That  if  you'll 
scratch  my  back,  I'll  scratch 
yours,"  an  animal  proceeding  now 
much  in  vogue  among  American 
Republicans,  who  claim  to  be  "  the 
peers  of  all  men,"  and  are  conse- 
quently superior  to  no  men,  not 
even  to  Southern  negroes.  In- 
dependently, however,  the  British 
artisan  may  hit  protected  foreign- 
ers, without,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
hurting  himself,  by  putting  a  non- 
protecting  duty  on  all  food  im- 
ports grown  or  articles  made  in 
protected  countries,  which  ought  to 
cover  the  favoured-nation  clause  or 
other  hindrances  in  treaties.  This 
would  reduce  the  profits,  especially 
on  American  farming  and  manufac- 
turing, and  help  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  Western  farmer,  to  see  how 
the  Eastern  manufacturer  is  quiet- 
ly bleeding  him  for  selfish  advan- 
tage under  the  specious  plea  of 
patriotism.  Also,  as  the  colonies 
are  his  rapidly  growing  best  custom- 
ers, a  correspondingly  quickened 
development  would  arise  among 
those  parts  of  the  empire,  freely 
permitting  the  "  equation "  to 
establish  itself  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  remarkable  example 
of  how  the  "equation"  arranged 
itself,  is  given  in  the  Trade 
and  Navigation  Returns  for  1891. 
The  trade  between  India  and  the 
United  Kingdon  is  free.  Last 
year  India  sent  us  in  value 
£32,234,398,  while  we  sent  to 
India  £32,549,207.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
believes  in  a  tariff,  so  that,  though 
we  took  from  her  £12,103,493 
she  only  took  from  us  £8,299,942, 
and  this  largely  accounts  for  the 
non-establishment  of  the  "equa- 
tion" between  us  and  the  whole 
empire,  as  we  bought  from  our 
possessions  in  value  to  the  extent 
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of   £99,223,939,   while  they  only 
bought  from  us  to  the  amount  of 
£92,762,063,  excluding  parcel  post 
in     both     instances.        With    an 
"equation"     settling     itself,     the 
home  farmer,  feeling  the  stimulus 
of  a  lessened    direct  competition, 
but  the  whole  nation  still  main- 
taining  its   average   wealth    from 
exports,   would  soon  create  extra 
demands  for  the  goods  of  the  arti- 
san, and  as  the  farming  industry 
satisfactorily  expanded,  the  migra- 
tion to  the  towns  would  be  stopped. 
Self-interest  truly  at  work  would 
stop  it  everywhere.     It  must   be 
remembered    here,   we   have   only 
followed    the    main    line    of    the 
argument  :    there    are   local    lines 
subsidiary    to    the     general    wel- 
fare, which  must  also  be  followed 
to   make   progress    as    perfect    as 
possible.     These,  however,  are  al- 
ways being  developed,  though  they 
are    deprived    of    the    good    that 
otherwise  might  be  created  because 
they  are  worked  as  main  lines,  in- 
stead of  ministering  to  a  universal 
system    rightly  laid    down.      The 
thing,  then,  for  the  artisan  to  do, 
equally  with   the  miner,  the  rail- 
way servant,  and  all  others,  is  to 
aid  the  home  farmer  to  the  utmost 
extent,     as     the     capital     setting 
machinery,  railways,  consumption 
going,  is  made  out  of  land. 

At  this  point  the  man  of  radical 
or  of  socialistic  views  will  step  up 
and  tell  the  artisan  that  by  helping 
the  farmer  he  is  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  landlord.  Suppose 
he  is  helping  the  landlord,  what  of 
that  ?  Is  he  to  starve  in  the  face 
of  an  expanding  policy  of  Pan- 
Americanism,  worked  up  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  to  cripple  the 
industries  of  this  empire,  because 
the  Radical  has  ulterior  aims  on 
the  constitution  and  the  Socialist 
objects  to  individual  ownership? 
Not  so.  Can  he  not  have  a  watch 
in  his  pocket  and  a  clock  in  his 


house    though    a   neighbour    may 
have    neither  1      Is    he,    however, 
helping   the    landlord?      Not    so 
again,  notwithstanding  the  lordly 
airs    of    superiority    assumed    by 
American     Republican     manufac- 
turers,  who   blow   the  whistle  of 
the  American    constitution  while 
destroying    the    very    foundations 
on   which   Federalism    was   built. 
He  is  helping  that  system  which 
the  experience  of  the  English  race 
up    to   the    present    moment    has 
found   to   be   the   best.      Nobody 
has  ever  said  it  had  no  imperfec- 
tions.      These   will    exist    in    all 
things  till  absolute  truth  is  reached, 
or,  in  other  words,  while  the  world 
lasts.     Socialism  would  give  us  no 
finality,  even  were  it  adopted  to- 
morrow   as     the     outcome    of     a 
legitimate  evolution.     In  material 
things    man   must    proceed    scien- 
tifically,   a    procedure    which    in 
England  the  radical  reformer  does 
not  see  has  been  always  going  on. 
His  one  aim  is  to  tinker  at  the 
constitution ;    and   if  he  tinkered 
at  it  till  he  dropped  in  the  grave, 
the  labourer  in  this  perfectly  free 
kingdom    would    not    receive   one 
solitary  benefit  which  he   cannot 
now  possess.      Professor  Marshall 
says,    at   page    38    of    his    'Prin- 
ciples of  Economics,'  that  "Eng- 
land    is     the     only     country     in 
which  any  considerable  play  has 
been  given  to    natural  selection." 
Though    the  play  may  have  been 
narrow,    in    conformity    with    the 
knowledge    of  the  times,  yet  the 
"  greater  energy  and  elasticity  ob- 
tained "  by  this  natural  selection 
"  has  been  sufficient  to  put  English 
agriculture  in  advance  of  all  others, 
and    has   enabled   it   to   obtain    a 
much   larger  produce  than  is  got 
by   an    equal    amount    of    labour 
from    similar    soils    in    any    other 
country  of  Europe."      Again,   on 
page  687,  he  says  :  "  The  English 
system  of  tenure,   .   .    .   faulty  and 
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harsh  as  it  has  been  in  many 
respects,"  naturally  not  beyond 
the  wisdom  of  its  day,  has  never- 
theless possessed  "  so  great  a 
power  of  stimulating  enterprise 
and  economising  energy  that  it 
gave  to  England  the  leadership  of 
the  world  in  the  arts  of  manu- 
facture and  colonisation,"  by  pre- 
venting the  agriculturist  from  de- 
pending on  a  petty  inheritance  at 
home.  He  was  forced  to  strike 
out  for  himself,  to  adapt  choice 
to  circumstances.  In  the  same 
way,  Professor  Marshall  maintains, 
"  natural  selection  "  has  acted  upon 
Americans,  and  that  as  land  is 
beginning  in  some  parts  to  assume 
with  them  a  "  scarcity  value," 
making  "intensive  cultivation  pro- 
fitable," so  are  the  English  methods 
of  farming  and  of  tenure  being 
accepted.  The  waste  of  land  for 
pleasure  purposes  is  a  favourite 
theme  on  which  nationalisers  or 
Radical  faddists  are  fond  of  descant- 
ing, yet  the  late  Richard  Jefferies, 
in  'The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,' 
who  was  a  man  of  the  people  and 
knew  the  country  thoroughly,  un- 
consciously shows  "natural  selec- 
tion" at  work.  He  says  in  his 
third  chapter,  a  "  great  number  of 
parks  have  been  curtailed  in  size 
as  land  became  more  valuable — 
the  best  ground  being  selected  and 
hedged  off  for  purely  agricultural 
purposes  ;  so  that  it  not  uncom- 
monly happens  that  the  actual 
park  is  the  poorest  soil  in  the  dis- 
trict, having  for  that  reason  re- 
mained longest  in  a  condition 
nearly  resembling  the  original 
state  of  the  country."  The  in- 
dividual, therefore,  who  is  not  a 
fool,  be  he  landlord  or  artisan, 
knows  best  his  own  interest ;  and 
in  a  nation  where  liberty,  where 
Christian  principle  has  been  grad- 
ually formed,  however  much  each 
has  had  to  fight  its  way  through 
sad  troubles  of  the  past,  self- 


interest  works  into  the  good  of 
all.  No  aim  short  of  the  highest 
is  worth  contemplating.  Perfec- 
tion is  a  relative  quality,  and 
only  the  imperfectly  educated  seek 
its  absolute  manifestation  —  even 
Christianity  warns  us  there  is  "no 
continuing  city  "  here.  Truly,  in 
his  own  interest  no  artisan,  no 
English  worker,  will  listen  to 
sinister  ad  captandum  arguments 
about  a  land  tenure  that  has 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
human  race — made  his  opinion,  as 
already  said,  the  opinion  neces- 
sary to  civilisation.  By  helping 
the  farmer,  then,  every  working 
man  is  playing  into  his  own  hand, 
and  as  long  as  advance  continues 
will  also  be  playing  into  the  hand 
of  each  individual  in  the  kingdom, 
which  is  the  thing  that  is  wanted. 
Under  free  exchange  and  easy 
transfer,  already  approved  of  by 
a  Conservative  Government,  the 
ownership  of  land  would  settle 
itself.  Wherever  the  present 
system  of  landlord  and  tenant  war, 
suitable,  there  it  would  remain. 
Wherever  peasant  proprietorship 
was  suitable,  there  it  would  be 
adopted.  No  cast-iron  rules  are 
applicable  to  an  advanced  civilised 
State  except  those  moral  laws  the 
maintenance  of  which  are  by  com- 
mon consent  necessary  to  human- 
ity. Quackery  is  always  certain, 
and  plans  tha.t  suddenly  reverse 
the  laws  of  growth  with  promises 
of  individual  or  class  benefits  at 
the  expense  of  other  individuals  or 
classes,  instead  of  physiologically 
permitting  these  laws  to  extend, 
emanate  from  quacks,  are  un- 
scientific methods,  which  must 
create  worse  evils  than  those  ex- 
isting. Resistance,  ultimate  in- 
surmountable resistance,  is  sure 
to  present  itself. 

In  the  May  number  of  this 
magazine,  we  tried  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  means  by  which  a  solu- 
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tion  of  the  "eight  hours"  question 
may  perhaps  be  gradually  had,  on 
the  basis  of  a  double-shift  system. 
The  problem  then  is,  can  two  days 
of  twenty  hours  be  turned  into  one 
day  of  sixteen,  with  two  sets  of 
workers'?  Can  a  human  machine 
produce  in  eight  hours  what  it  pro- 
duces in  ten?  The  affirmative  is 
held  by  many  to  the  latter.  A 
greater  mental  quickness  is  estab- 
lished when  work  is  continuous, 
the  mind  not  being  required  to  re- 
adjust itself  so  frequently  to  a  new 
condition,  which  renders  every 
change  slow  at  first.  In  a  sixteen- 
hour  day,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pay  in  one  day  the  wages  of  two 
days.  Can  the  capitalist  do  so? 
Firstly,  the  larger  consumption  of 
raw  material  would  enable  it  to  be 
supplied  cheaper.  Secondly,  the 
larger  turnover  of  the  manufac- 
tured article  would  enable  it  to  be 
sold  cheaper,  thus  securing  sales  at 
home,  the  greater  employment  of 
labour  causing  anyway  greater  de- 
mand at  home.  Mill  shows  an 
article  can  always  be  sold,  if  sold 
cheaply  enough.  Thirdly,  a  lower- 
ing of  price  would  permit  a  slip- 
ping in  of  goods  under  present 
tariffs,  and  the  increased  profit  of 
an  increased  "international  equa- 
tion "  would  give  us  our  imports  at 
less  cost. 

We  submit  the  foregoing,  how- 
ever, with  much  diffidence.  We 
know  a  double-shift  plan  cannot  be 
adopted  off-hand.  The  evidence 
elicited  by  Group  A  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour  shows  that 
in  South  Wales  it  is  objected  to 
by  miners,  because  the  coal  is  very 
gaseous,  and  that  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  the 
cooling  or  the  ventilation  of  the 
mines ;  but  as  in  Staffordshire,  it 
is  evidently  thought  double  shifts 
would  be  working  simultaneously, 
which  is  not  the  case.  A  change 
of  men  at  the  face  of  the  coal  after 


eight  hours  would  give  them  — 
would  give,  for  instance,  the  small 
farmers  and  crofters  engaged  in 
the  mines  of  Staffordshire — more 
time  than  they  now  have  for 
working  at  something  else  or  on 
their  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Northumberland  collier- 
ies, the  double-shift  system  was 
naturally  brought  about  by  the 
difference  between  the  wedging 
method  of  getting  coal  and  that 
now  in  use  of  blasting.  The 
double-shift  plan  might  be  begun 
on  tramway  lines,  omnibuses,  &c., 
so  as  to  cause  that  demand  to 
be  made  which  arises  out  of  extra 
employment.  An  omnibus  con- 
ductor on  a  certain  line  of  a 
certain  English  city,  told  us  the 
other  day  he  was  working  sixteen 
hours.  There  are  many  other 
things  that  might  contribute  to- 
wards helping  its  adoption.  Im- 
provements in  machinery,  for  ex- 
ample, and  willingness  at  first  on 
the  part  of  workers  to  accept  less 
wages,  as  it  is  reported  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  in 
the  Newcastle  district  have  volun- 
teered to  do  to  the  extent  of  14  per 
cent,  when  they  would  have  two 
hours  at  their  disposal  for  extra 
rest  and  home-life.  We  will  know 
more  about  it  when  the  "Labour 
Commission"  has  finished  its  in- 
quiries. Meanwhile  sufficient  evi- 
dence has  been  taken  by  Group  A 
to  show  miners  are  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  wishing  to  obtain 
an  eight-hour  day  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  witnesses  from  Derby- 
shire and  Leicestershire  were  op- 
posed to  a  legal  day,  and  said  the 
Union  on  this  point  did  not  repre- 
sent the  men.  In  North  Wales 
there  is  a  division  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  legislative  action.  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland  workers 
are  opposed  to  it.  In  the  Cleve- 
land district  the  witnesses  also 
were  not  in  favour  of  compulsion. 
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as  the  next  step  would  be  the  fix- 
ing of  wages.  In  South  Yorkshire, 
however,  the  men  were  unanimous- 
ly in  favour  of  an  eight-hour  day, 
as  it  would  secure  uniformity  by 
abolishing  unfair  competition ;  but 
here  the  socialistic  fallacy  creeps 
in,  for  mines  are  worked  differ- 
ently in  various  districts,  while  no 
two  men  work  alike.  In  South 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  men's 
Union  seems  to  approve  of  a  legal 
day  though  individual  miners  do 
not ;  while,  generally  speaking,  the 
absurdity  of  forcing  a  limited  day 
on  miners  and  mine -owners  is 
brought  out  by  the  impossibility 
of  reconciling  the  work  done  by 
hewers  with  that  done  by  drawers 
and  winders,  as  the  latter  must 
wait  till  coal  has  been  hewed.  A 
hard-and-fast  rule,  again,  might 
prevent  necessary  repairs  being 
done  to  the  mine,  as  a  roof  might 
fall  down  when  ventilation  would 
be  stopped.  There  is  one  thing, 
at  any  rate,  British  working  men 
must  bear  in  mind.  An  eight-hour 
day  will  not  be  won  by  interna- 
tional combination  before  free  ex- 
change is  gained.  English  muscle 
is  the  product  of  "  natural  selec- 
tion." It  is  correct  to  call  it,  with- 
out any  "Jingoism,"  the  best  in 
the  world.  Were  it  not  arrived  at 
scientifically,  the  long  page  of  his- 
tory would  prove  the  assertion. 
Mill  acknowledges  that,  as  work- 
men, "  the  preference  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  English."  Ameri- 
cans may  work  harder,  but  they 
are  worn  out  sooner.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  artisan  is  now  a 
better  educated  man,  he — the  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest " — cannot  sub- 
mit to  restriction  of  competition, 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  human 
nature.  He  will  work  ahead  on 
an  eight  -  hour  basis,  producing 
more  than  the  foreigner,  therefore 
underselling  him ;  so  that  an  in- 
ternational combination  of  work- 


men must  collapse  of  itself,  till  free 
exchange  distributes  population 
properly,  to  do  that  for  which  each 
individual  is  best  suited,  unless, 
indeed,  wages  were  fixed  inter- 
nationally, which,  if  foreign  wages 
were  not  raised  to  the  level  of 
English,  would  be  a  loss  to  our 
artisans,  and  if  they  were  raised 
it  would  be  necessary  to  control 
the  English  output,  or  the  foreigner 
must  be  undersold,  which  means 
preventing  an  Englishman  earning 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  power. 
Such  is  the  absurdity  of  socialism, 
and  the  reason  for  its  growth 
abroad  among  the  physically  unfit 
to  compete  with  any  but  them- 
selves. It  would  be  necessary,  as 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer  says  is  the 
policy  of  trade  -  unions,  "to  re- 
strain the  superior  from  profiting 
by  his  superiority  lest  the  inferior 
should  be  disadvantaged,"  instead 
of  "  benefit  gained  "  being  in  pro- 
portion "to  faculty  put  forth." 
When  British  workers  understand 
that  socialism  means  they  must 
take  a  back  seat,  we  will  quickly 
hear  the  end  of  it;  and  when 
labour  leaders,  who  have  risen 
from  the  ranks  of  labour  by  their 
ability,  understand  that  free  ex- 
change will  naturally  distribute  all 
workmen  to  do  the  work  fitted  for 
them  in  the  places  most  suitable, 
they  will  acknowledge  orthodox 
political  economy  to  be  their  best 
friend — they  will  cease  bothering 
about  the  constitution,  and  en- 
deavour to  really  aid  the  unem- 
ployed by  working  for  free  ex- 
change. 

There  is  one  more  thing  we  may 
refer  to.  Capitalists  seem  still 
to  imagine  the  advocacy  of  "co- 
operative production,"  or  what  we 
would  prefer,  "  participation  in 
profits,"  is  a  charitable  appeal.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  it  did 
not  pay  of  its  own  accord  it  could 
have  no  demand  on  trade.  If, 
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however,  capital  seeks  reward  for 
its  production,  so  does  labour  for 
its  full  development.  The  late 
depression  showed  there  was  a 
point  in  cheapness,  below  which, 
under  ill -adjusted  fiscal  policies, 
it  did  not  pay  to  produce.  This 
does  not  refer  to  the  capabilities 
of  consumption  or  to  a  world  of 
free  exchanges.  The  element  of 
self-interest  among  capitalists  and 
wage-earners  must  not  become  un- 
duly weakened.  Co-operation  re- 
invigorates  the  heart  of  the  worker 
by  enabling  him  to  feel  he  is  making 
proportionate  progress  with  the 
capitalist,  consequently  it  is  his  in- 
terest to  use  his  mind  to  introduce 
activity  and  economy  everywhere, 
which  will  increase  the  returns  to 
capital.  Co-operation,  however,  as 
Mr  Spencer  again  says  in  his 
'Study  of  Sociology,'  is  hardly 
possible  till  workers  recognise  the 
claims  of  others  as  fully  as  their 
own.  It  implies  mutual  trust 
between  skilled  and  unskilled 
workmen.  It  is  that  comprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  nation  as  one 


"interest,"  necessary  for  the  full 
development  of  free  trade.  It 
cannot  appeal  to  a  one-sided 
"Labour  party,"  taking  its  cue 
from  the  leadership  of  a  party 
"which  is  marching  through  rapine 
to  disintegration,"  but  it  does  ap- 
peal to  common-sense  and  fair- 
ness. The  British  farmer,  espec- 
ially, has  completely  lost  heart,  for 
he  is  not  advancing  relatively, 
making  his  proper  share  of  wealth  ; 
and  where  symmetry  is  not  com- 
plete, harmony  does  not  exist. 
Thus  the  principle  of  co-opera- 
tion is  of  wide  extent,  is  not 
only  valid  as  applied  to  trade 
but  necessary  to  keep  fully  estab- 
lished the  "  international  equa- 
tion." The  human  race  has  not 
appeared  fortuitously.  Physiolog- 
ically it  had  to  be.  It  is  not  a 
collection  of  pigs  swimming  aim- 
lessly in  the  stream  of  life,  cutting 
their  own  throats  as  they  go.  It 
swims  to  a  definite  shore,  its  units 
bound  together  by  links,  and  it 
largely  rests  with  the  race  to 
decide  how  it  shall  go. 

WARNEFORD  MOPFATT. 
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THE  Government  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  fallen.  After  a  three 
nights3  debate  upon  an  amendment 
whose  authors  did  not  venture  to 
bring  against  them  any  indictment, 
but  merely  put  forward  the  simple 
statement  that  they  did  not  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  those  who 
had  returned  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers to  the  present  Parliament, 
the  best  Government  which  Great 
Britain  has  enjoyed  for  many  a 
long  day  has  been  ousted  from 
office.  The  "conspiracy  of  silence" 
so  carefully  observed  by  the  Glad- 
stonian  front  bench,  and  by  all 
the  men  of  position  in  the  Glad- 
stonian  party,  conclusively  proves 
that  they  had  no  accusation  which 
they  could  substantiate  against  the 
retiring  Government.  No  one  will 
doubt  that  their  silence  was  dis- 
creet. The  Unionist  cause  and 
the  Unionist  Government  were  as 
fully  and  triumphantly  vindicated 
in  the  debate  as  it  is  possible  to 
vindicate  a  cause  and  a  Govern- 
ment whose  opponents  dare  neither 
to  attack  their  policy  nor  to  avow 
the  possession  of  any  policy  of  their 
own.  The  Government  has  fallen, 
and  is  about  to  be  succeeded  by 
men  who,  during  their  previous 
tenure  of  office,  have  shown  them- 
selves as  feeble  and  incompetent 
as  the  members  of  the  retiring 
Government  have  proved  them- 
selves the  reverse  and  opposite. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  stands 
amazed.  Although  no  other  result 
had  been  expected  since  the  final 
polls  of  the  general  election  became 
known,  men  scarcely  seem  yet  to 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  what  has 
occurred.  We  had  settled  down 
to  peaceful  progress  under  an  Ad- 
ministration'which  had  proved  it- 
self competent  to  govern,  signs  of 
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returning  prosperity  were  already 
in  the  air  with  continued  quiet- 
ness, confidence  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  public  mind,  and  of  a 
sudden  all  has  been  dashed  to  the 
ground  by  the  successful  intrigues 
of  the  faction  which  has  obtained 
a  numerical  majority  at  the  polls, 
and  has  succeeded  for  the  moment 
in  swamping  and  overriding  the 
patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the 
country.  It  is  scarcely  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  Mr  Gladstone 
should  despise  the  opinion  of  "  the 
educated  classes,"  for  that  opinion 
is  emphatically  against  him.  Men 
who  have  made  politics  their  study, 
equally  with  those  who  seldom  mix 
in  political  affairs — men  of  leisure, 
equally  with  the  members  of  that 
large  mercantile  and  trading  class 
which  thoroughly  knows  and  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  a  strong 
Government — are  looking  each 
other  in  the  face  to-day  with  wist- 
ful countenances  and  depressed 
spirits,  recognising  the  fact  that 
a  wise  and  strong  Government  has 
been  driven  from  office,  and  that 
the  country  can  only  look  forward 
to  a  period  of  legislative  concilia- 
tion, of  attempts  to  conciliate  and 
concede  in  order  to  preserve  a 
majority, — in  a  word,  of  a  policy 
directed  rather  to  the  strengthen- 
ing and  consolidation  of  a  party 
than  to  the  material  improvement 
of  the  people. 

We  would  fain  avoid  a  bitter 
spirit  in  our  criticisms,  and  yet  there 
is  a  bitterness  which  cannot  be 
restrained  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  disaster  which  has  befallen 
the  country,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  disaster  has  been 
brought  about.  Although  Home 
Rule  has  been  prominently  before 
the  electorate  during  the  recent 
2  G 
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struggle,  and  has  been  once  more 
declared  by  Mr  Gladstone  to  be  the 
great  object  of  his  remaining  polit- 
ical life,  there  is  no  reasonable  man 
who  will  pretend  that  it  is  to  the 
love  of  Home  Rule  that  the  Oppo- 
sition majority  is  to  be  attributed. 
In  the  case  of  the  London  constit- 
uencies, it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
improvement  of  the  Gladstonian 
position  was  due  to  the  desire  for 
that  new  London  programme  which 
was  to  give  extended  powers  to 
the  new  county  council,  cunningly 
worked  upon  by  Gladstonian  agents 
and  candidates,  and  used  with  the 
utmost  skill  in  the  extension  and 
perfection  of  their  political  organi- 
sation. Home  Rule  probably  did 
not  decide  one  single  contest  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  class  of 
electors  who  constitute  the  major- 
ity in  these  constituencies  would 
have  crossed  the  street  to  vote  if 
something  more  attractive  than 
Home  Rule  had  not  been  dangled 
before  their  eyes.  In  Wales,  too, 
although  the  majority  of  the  ne\v 
members  are  very  possibly  by  con- 
viction advocates  of  Home  Rule  in 
some  sense  or  other,  nobody  doubts 
that  their  return  was  in  almost 
every  case  attributable  not  to  their 
views  upon  Irish  Home  Rule  but 
upon  Welsh  Disestablishment.  But 
the  victories  of  the  Gladstonians 
in  English — and  probably  in  some 
Scottish  —  counties  have  been 
gained  neither  by  Home  Rule  nor 
Disestablishment,  but  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  lavish  promises  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  electors  who  could  be 
influenced  by  such  tactics,  and,  we 
regret  to  add,  by  a  system  of  mis- 
statement  and  misrepresentation 
which  will  inevitably  recoil  upon 
the  heads  of  those  who  have  conde- 
scended to  the  use  of  such  weapons. 
It  has  been  freely  stated  to 
electors  by  persons  apparently 
responsible,  that  the  retention  of 
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power  by  Lord  Salisbury  involved 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  ;  that 
free  education  had  been  given,  not, 
as  we  know  to  be  the  truth,  by 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government,  but 
by  the  so-called  Liberal  party;  and 
that  to  the  same  party  have  been 
due  all  those  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  classes  which  live  by  manual 
labour,  and  for  the  extension  of 
representative  government  by  the 
creation  of  county  councils,  which 
were  in  reality  the  work  of  the 
Conservative  Government,  and 
would  have  been  followed  in  the 
coming  session  by  a  further  de- 
velopment of  those  measures  upon 
sound  and  well-considered  bases. 
Nor  have  Gladstonian  partisans 
been  content  with  claiming  as  their 
own  the  good  work  of  other  people. 
They  have  not  scrupled  to  deceive 
the  rural  electors  with  direct  mis- 
statements  alike  as  to  the  views 
and  the  actions  of  their  opponents. 
Men  who  have  lived  all  their  lives 
among  agricultural  labourers,  who 
know  and  who  have  always  sym- 
pathised with  their  wants  and 
desires,  have  been  deliberately 
accused  (generally  in  the  districts 
where  they  were  least  known)  of 
callous  indifference  to  the  labourer's 
wantsr  and  of  a  desire  to  refuse 
him  any  amelioration  of  his  con- 
dition. Falsehoods  of  this  descrip- 
tion have,  in  many  rural  constit- 
uencies, been  sown  broadcast 
among  the  electors  with  an  only 
too  successful  result. 

Swayed  by  the  feelings  thus 
excited,  the  more  ignorant  among 
the  electorate  have  been  persuaded 
to  cast  off  old  ties  and  break  with 
old  associations,  with  the  mistaken 
notion  that  the  Gladstonian  carpet- 
baggers— generally  barristers  un- 
appreciated in  the  walks  of  their 
profession  —  would  somehow  or 
other  prove  better  representatives, 
and  be  more  likely  to  promote  the 
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interests  of  their  constituents,  than 
the  well  -  known  and  well  -  tried 
members  who  had  no  vague  pro- 
mises to  offer,  no  misrepresenta- 
tions by  which  to  beguile,  but 
only  the  strength '  which  county 
connection  and  high  personal  char- 
acter could  lend  to  their  candida- 
ture. Such  men  have  been  dis- 
placed in  constituencies  wherein 
we  had  hoped  that  the  electors 
possessed  more  sense  and  more 
discrimination ;  and  although  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  bitter  re- 
pentance will  be  ere  long  expe- 
rienced by  the  electors  who  have 
now  been  so  easily  deceived,  yet 
for  the  moment  the  mischief  has 
been  done,  and  the  services  of  one 
of  the  best  Governments  which 
this  country  has  ever  seen  have 
been  rewarded  by  an  ingratitude 
which  makes  us  blush  for  our 
fellow-countrymen.  England,  in- 
deed, as  a  whole,  has  shown  some 
appreciation  of  those  services,  and 
in  Ireland  the  supporters  of  Lord 
Salisbury  have  at  least  somewhat 
more  than  held  their  own.  But 
in  some  of  the  English  counties, 
and,  we  regret  to  say,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  the 
constituencies  have  discarded  or 
refused  the  services  of  good  men 
and  true,  and  have  returned 
(though  often,  it  must  be  allowed, 
with  reduced  majorities)  men  who 
are  unlikely  to  add  either  to  the 
reputation  or  to  the  efficiency  of 
Parliament. 

We  may  well  inquire,  therefore, 
what  are  likely  to  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  decision  which  has 
been  made  by  the  newly  elected 
House  of  Commons.  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  undoubtedly  the  satis- 
faction, if  such  it  be,  of  having 
brought  about  a  state  of  things 
such  as  has  never  hitherto  existed 
in  Great  Britain.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  displacing  a  Government 
whose  supporters  constitute  by  far 
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the  largest  of  the  parties  into 
which  either  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  the  country  itself,  may 
be  divided,  and  in  supplying  their 
places  with  an  Administration 
which  can  by  no  means  combine 
in  its  support  for  any  practical 
measures  of  legislation  the  hetero 
geneous  sections  by  the  temporary 
concurrence  of  which  in  the  same 
lobby  it  has  been  enabled  to  pos- 
sess itself  of  what  Mr  Chamberlain 
has  happily  termed  "the  semblance 
of  power."  In  the  recent  debate 
upon  Mr  Asquith's  amendment  to 
the  Address,  the  same  eloquent 
speaker  did  indeed  find  a  parallel 
case  to  the  present  in  the  events 
which  accompanied  the  change  of 
Government  in  1859 ;  but  the 
parallel,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  majority 
which  carried  the  amendment  by 
which  Lord  Hartington  defeated 
the  Derby  Government  was  a 
majority  which  was  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  its  views  upon  sev- 
eral questions  which  were  at  that 
time  before  the  country.  Their 
differences,  however,  apart  from 
the  personal  feeling  which  had  at 
one  time  separated  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  were 
to  a  great  extent  differences  of 
degree  rather  than  of  principle; 
and  as  soon  as  the  question  of  the 
leadership  had  been  decided,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  had  consented 
to  serve  under  Lord  Palmerston, 
there  was  but  little  difficulty  in 
arranging  a  programme  in  sup- 
port of  which  the  Liberal  party  of 
the  day  could  work  harmoniously 
together. 

The  present  situation  is  not  one 
which  is  susceptible  of  similar 
treatment.  The  Welsh  demand 
for  Disestablishment,  the  clamours 
for  an  Eight  Hours  Bill — to  which 
Mr  Gladstone  has  already  shown 
signs  of  yielding — the  disfranchis- 
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ing  cry  of  "  one  man  one  vote,"  and 
the  proposals  for  restrictive  legis- 
lation in  the  real  or  supposed 
interests  of  temperance, — all  these 
are  matters  upon  which  men  feel 
deeply  and  strongly,  and  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  constituencies 
has  been  constantly  and  earnestly 
invited  during  the  recent  elections. 
Upon  all  these  questions  there  is 
no  inconsiderable  divergence  of 
opinion  among  the  majority  who 
for  the  moment  have  followed  Mr 
Gladstone  into  the  lobby ;  and  at 
the  present  instant  it  is  impossible 
to  predicate  with  any  approach 
to  certainty  as  to  the  view  which 
Mr  Gladstone's  new  Government 
may  finally  take  of  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  any  one 
of  these  questions,  and  as  to  the 
further  problem  whether  that 
view  will  be  endorsed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  may 
perfectly  well  happen  that,  after 
a  reign  of  five  or  six  months, 
during  which  they  will  contentedly 
fulfil  the  duties  and  dispense  the 
patronage  appertaining  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  the  first 
few  weeks,  or  even  days,  of  a  new 
session  may  disclose  the  fact  that, 
save  and  except  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  destroying  their  prede- 
cessors, the  statesmen  who  compose 
the  new  Government  have  never 
possessed  the  confidence  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  Therefore 
we  challenge  contradiction  to  our 
statement  that  the  position  is 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  that  it  is  unsafe  and 
unconstitutional  that  we  should 
be  ruled  by  Ministers  who  have 
never  placed  before  the  country, 
save  in  the  widest  and  therefore 
the  most  delusory  terms,  any 
policy  which  could  be  fully  con- 
sidered and  fairly  criticised  by  the 
electorate. 

We   may  find,    indeed,    in   one 
respect,   a  partial  parallel  to  the 


present  situation  of  public  affairs. 
From  1835  to  1841  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Government  existed  sole- 
ly through  and  by  the  action  of 
Daniel  O'Connell,  who  brought  to 
its  support  his  tail  of  Irish  mem- 
bers, and  saved  it  from  the  defeat 
which  it  must  otherwise  have 
speedily  encountered.  We  may 
liken  those  times  to  our  own  in  so 
far  as  that  Mr  Gladstone  is,  even 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  Lord 
Melbourne,  dependent  upon  the 
votes  of  the  Irish  members  who 
follow  Mr  Justin  McCarthy  and 
Archbishop  Walsh.  But  here, 
unhappily  for  our  country,  the 
parallel  ceases.  In  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's days  there  was  a  general 
agreement  of  both  political  parties, 
and  of  all  the  different  sections  of 
political  parties,  to  fling  to  the 
winds  all  considerations  of  political 
or  personal  advantage,  whenever 
the  principles  of  the  constitution 
should  be  assailed  or  the  integrity 
of  the  empire  threatened  from 
any  quarter  whatever.  So  it  came 
about  that  when  Mr  O'Connell 
attacked  the  Union,  all  the  states- 
men of  the  day,  including  Mr 
Gladstone  himself,  and  all  those 
who  desired  the  unity  of  the  em- 
pire, made  common  cause  ;  and  the 
idea  that  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries  could  be  served  by  dis- 
uniting the  ties  which  experience 
had  proved  to  be  necessary  to 
both,  was  cast  aside  as  one  which 
could  be  entertained  by  no  patri- 
otic mind  and  supported  by  no 
loyal  man. 

It  has  been  reserved  to  Mr 
Gladstone  to  bring  about  a  new 
state  of  things,  to  teach  his  follow- 
ers that  the  wisdom  of  all  preced- 
ing statesmen  has  been  foolishness, 
and  to  place  himself  and  his 
Government  in  a  situation  from 
which  they  can  hardly  escape  with- 
out such  a  sacrifice  of  honour  and 
of  character  as  has  seldom  been 
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demanded,  and  still  more  seldom 
exacted,  from  British  statesmen. 
For  the  Irish  arbiters  of  his  fate 
are  not  men  to  be  deluded  and 
deceived  by  the  craft  and  subtlety 
of  the  "old  parliamentary  hand." 
They  have  their  grasp  upon  his 
throat,  and  that  grasp  will  not  be 
relaxed  until  it  has  effected  its 
purpose,  and  wrung  concession 
after  concession  from  the  paralysed 
Minister  and  his  docile  crew  of 
place-holders.  The  latter,  indeed, 
will  have  a  banquet  of  dirt  to 
consume,  in  comparison  of  which 
the  Parnellite  juice  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  description  was  a  de- 
licious and  fragrant  repast.  There 
is  scarcely  one  of  them  who  has 
not  in  the  first  instance  expressed 
himself  hostile  to  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  and  whose  subsequent 
passage  into  the  Home  Rule  camp 
has  not  been  accompanied  by 
direct  and  unmistakable  assur- 
ances to  the  effect  that  the  Home 
Rule  intended  was  one  which 
would  maintain,  fully  and  entirely, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster  over  any  Parlia- 
ment to  be  established  in  Dublin. 
We  have  already  pointed  out, 
again  and  again,  and  the  fact  has 
been  insisted  upon  during  the  late 
debate,  that  this  is  a  species  of 
Home  Rule  entirely  different  from 
that  which  has  from  the  first  been 
demanded  by  the  Irish  Home 
Rulers,  that  for  which  Mr  Parnell 
"took  his  coat  off,"  and  anything 
short  of  which  would,  as  we  have 
frequently  been  told,  be  refused 
and  repudiated  by  the  Irish  people. 
That  which  Mr  Parnell  had  ever 
in  view  was  a  genuine  Home  Rule, 
or  in  other  words,  a  scheme  of 
government  which,  considering 
Ireland  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  should  give  to  an 
Irish  Parliament  the  entire  control 
of  Irish  affairs ;  should,  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Healy,  leave  that 


Parliament  "as  free  as  air,"  or,  in 
other  words,  under  no  supremacy 
at  all ;  and  should  enable  Ireland 
to  "  take  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world."  Surely 
with  such  a  broad  and  distinct 
difference  between  the  two  sections 
of  Home  Rulers,  it  is  little  short 
of  dishonest  that  they  should  have 
combined  to  destroy  the  Queen's 
Government  without  in  the  first 
instance  ascertaining  whether  their 
difference  is  one  of  an  irreconcil- 
able nature  or  one  which  can  by 
mutual  consent  be  bridged  over 
and  obliterated.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  process  has  already 
taken  place,  and  the  support  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists  has  been,  for 
the  time  at  least,  secured  to  Mr 
Gladstone,  it  appears  equally  be- 
yond doubt  that  honesty  and  fair- 
play  alike  demanded  that,  during 
the  debate  which  was  to  expel 
their  opponents  from  office,  the 
Gladstonian  leaders  should  have 
so  far  taken  the  House  and  the 
country  into  their  confidence  as  to 
have  declared  which  of  the  two 
distinct  views  of  Home  Rule  was 
to  be  adopted  by  the  new  Govern- 
ment as  the  basis  upon  which  their 
motley  group  of  followers  could  be 
reconciled  and  consolidated  to  the 
support  of  a  definite  policy. 

Nothing,  however,  of  this  kind 
has  been  attempted,  and  we  are 
apparently  to  be  governed  for  the 
next  few  months  by  men  to  whom, 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  period, 
the  proverbial  three  courses  will 
be  open.  They  may  proceed  upon 
the  basis  of  giving  to  Ireland  such 
a  Parliament  as  will  practically 
separate  her  from  the  control  of 
the  British  Parliament  and  people. 
They  may  accept  the  alternative 
of  creating  an  Irish  Parliament 
which  will  be  really  and  actually 
under  that  control.  They  may  de- 
clare it  to  be  impossible  to  perform 
the  task  which  they  have  under- 
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taken,  and  may  throw  up  in  dis- 
gust and  despair  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  things  which  are  irre- 
concilable, and  to  satisfy  those 
who  do  not  desire  to  be  deprived 
of  their  vocation  by  being  satisfied. 
Should  the  new  Government  adopt 
the  first  course,  in  the  teeth  of 
their  reiterated  pledges  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament,  they  can  hardly  hope 
to  hold  together  their  English  and 
Scottish  followers,  and  will  unite 
in  opposition  to  their  proposals  all 
that  is  loyal,  honest,  and  consti- 
tutional in  the  constituencies  of 
Great  Britain.  Should  they  adopt 
the  second  course,  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists and  the  Parnellites  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  accept  that 
which  they  have  so  recently  and 
so  loudly  declared  they  will  never 
accept,  and  their  withdrawal  of 
their  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  expected  to  follow, 
leaving  Mr  Gladstone  in  the  de- 
cided minority  which  is  his  legiti- 
mate position  as  leader  of  only  the 
second  largest  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  remains,  in- 
deed, the  third  course  which  we 
have  mentioned ;  but  its  adoption 
would  imply  the  admission  that 
the  Government  had  obtained  and 
held  office  for  several  months  under 
false  pretences,  and  would  utterly 
destroy  the  small  remnant  of  polit- 
ical reputation  which  still  remains 
to  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  personal 
followers. 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  most 
probable  that,  between '  this  time 
and  the  reassembling  of  Parliament 
next  year,  every  effort  will  be 
made  by  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
coadjutors  to  construct  a  measure 
of  Home  Rule  which  will  as  nearly 
as  possible  unite  the  two  great 
rival  sections  of  his  Home  Rule 
followers.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
two  things  essentially  different 
cannot  easily  be  made  to  appear 


the  same,  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  only  one  possible  solution  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  difficulty.  He  must 
propose  a  measure  sufficiently 
moderate,  in  its  dealing  with 
British  supremacy,  to  enable  his 
English  followers  to  support  him 
without  any  much  greater  elas- 
ticity of  conscience  than  that 
which  Gladstonians  naturally  pos- 
sess or  easily  acquire,  and  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  allow  the  Irish 
contingent  to  accept  it  as  at  least 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
That  any  such  measure  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Irish  Nationalists 
of  either  section  as  a  final  settle- 
ment is  absolutely  out  of  the 
question.  Should  they  avow  such 
an  intention,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  how  the  same  was  avowed 
to  the  public  by  Mr  Parnell  in 
1886,  and  how  subsequent  revela- 
tions have  informed  us  that  the 
avowal  was  only  intended  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  moment,  and 
that  Mr  Gladstone's  vaunted 
measure  of  Hpme  Rule  was  in 
reality  only  to  be  accepted  as  an 
instalment.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Mr  Justin  M'Carthy's  section 
of  the  Irish  party  may  make  a 
similar  avowal  in  1893  to  that  of 
Mr  Parnell  in  1886.  But  even  if, 
after  our  experience  of  the  past, 
we  are  ready  to  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  any  such  avowal,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  at  the 
present  time  it  would  possess  no 
validity  whatever.  There  is  no 
power  to  be  found  within  the 
Nationalist  ranks  which  can  bind 
the  Parnellites  and  the  seventy 
thousand  Irish  electors  who  have 
revolted  against  priestly  domina- 
tion, and  adhered  to  the  policy 
of  their  old  leader.  Moreover, 
even  if  such  a  power  existed,  and 
if  both  sections  of  the  Irish  party 
should  combine  in  the  acceptance 
of  any  Home  Rule  measure  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Gladstone,  no  one 
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endowed  with  common-sense,  and 
capable  of  the  smallest  forecast  of 
future  events,  will  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  such  an  acceptance 
would  be  forgotten  and  thrown 
aside  the  very  first  moment  that 
the  priestly  controllers  of  the  Irish 
majority  deemed  that  the  time  had 
come  to  make  fresh  demands  irom 
Great  Britain,  and  to  extend  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  towards  a  greater  free- 
dom from  imperial  control  than 
Mr  Gladstone  may  now  venture  to 
propose. 

It  could  hardly  be  but  that 
complaints  should  come  from  an 
Irish  Home  Rule  Parliament  of 
undue  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
and  of  course  the  remedy  for  such 
complaints  which  would  be  sug- 
gested on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  would  be  the  removal  of 
the  power  of  interference  at  all. 
No  candidate  would  have  a  chance 
of  being  returned  by  an  Irish 
constituency  unless  he  pledged 
himself  to  advocate  such  removal  • 
and  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  British  Parliament  would 
be  far  more  difficult  to  resist  than 
the  pressure  to  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  hitherto  unfortunately 
conceded  so  much,  because  it 
would  be  the  pressure  of  a  regu- 
larly constituted  representative 
assembly,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  backed 
by  the  authority  of  the  Irish 
executive — if,  as  we  suppose,  the 
creation  of  an  Irish  executive, 
responsible  only  to  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, should  still  form  part 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  scheme.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  country,  Mr 
Gladstone  has,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  taking  up  the  question 
of  Home  Rule,  fallen  into  two 
fatal  mistakes.  First  of  all,  in 
his  disgust  at  the  means  employed 
to  carry  the  Act  of  Union,  he 


seems  to  have  imbibed  the  most 
erroneous  opinion  that  the  states- 
men who  carried  it  were  possessed 
with  a  deep  hatred  of  Ireland  and 
Irishmen,  and  that  they  had  some 
sinister  object  in  view — that  object, 
according  to  Mr  Gladstone,  being 
to  debase  and  degrade  the  Irish 
nation.  An  impartial  perusal  of 
history  will  show  how  utterly  mis- 
taken is  Mr  Gladstone  in  this 
view.  The  policy  of  Mr  Pitt, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Lord  Clare 
may  have  been  right  or  wrong, 
but  of  two  things  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  First,  that  the 
main  reason  for  the  Act  of  Union 
was  the  extreme  inconvenience, 
and  even  danger,  to  the  interests 
of  both  countries  which  were 
caused  by  the  existence  of  two 
Parliaments  for  one  home  empire ; 
secondly,  the  desire  to  weld  more 
closely  together  the  peoples  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to 
make  Irishmen  feel  that  they  were 
as  much  a  component  portion  of 
the  home  dominions  of  the  Crown 
as  were  the  English  and  Scottish. 

There  is  no  need  of  lengthy 
argument  to  prove  the  truth  of 
what  we  write.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  speeches  of  the  statesmen 
whom  we  have  named ;  and  even 
if  those  speeches  did  not  exist,  our 
own  common-sense  tells  us  that  in 
all  probability  these  and  no  others 
must  have  been  the  main  reasons 
which  prompted  Mr  Pitt's  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  and  carry  the 
Act  of  Union.  Unhappily,  Mr 
Gladstone's  misreading  of  Irish 
history  has  caused  him  to  fall  into 
a  second  error  of  an  equally  grave 
character.  As  he  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  see  and  appreciate  Mr 
Pitt's  reasons  for  wishing  to  unite 
the  two  Parliaments,  he  falls  into 
the  consequential  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  the  re-establishment, 
in  some  form  or  other,  of  a  separate 
Parliament  in  Ireland  would  ren- 
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der  more  easy  and  more  harmoni- 
ous the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  that  country.  Mr 
Pitt  got  rid  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment because  he  found  two  Parlia- 
ments unworkable.  Mr  Gladstone 
wishes  to  bring  it  to  life  again, 
because  he  thinks  either  that  in 
1892  he  knows  better  than  Mr 
Pitt  in  1800  whether  two  Parlia- 
ments are  better  and  more  easily 
worked  than  one,  or  because  he 
believes  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries  have  so  changed, 
that  what  was  bad  in  1800  has 
become  good  and  desirable  in  1892. 
It  must  in  all  fairness  be  admitted 
that  the  former  and  not  the  latter 
is  Mr  Gladstone's  contention,  and 
that  he  conscientiously  believes 
that  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union  was  unfair  to  Ireland,  bad 
for  both  countries,  and  a  policy 
which  he  would  not  have  adopted 
then,  and  which  he  equally  repu- 
diates to-day. 

There  are  one  or  two  points, 
however,  in  this  contention,  which 
have  hardly  as  yet  been  brought 
forward  with  sufficient  promi- 
nence. The  difficulty  of  deciding 
what  are  Irish  affairs,  and  what 
are  affairs  which  concern  both 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  is  of 
itself  a  difficulty  which  will  not 
be  easily  met.  But  another  diffi- 
culty cannot  fail  to  make  itself  felt 
as  soon  as  an  Irish  Parliament  be- 
gins the  work  of  legislation.  It 
never  seems  to  have  struck  Mr 
Gladstone  that  the  main  argument 
which  the  Nationalists  advance  in 
support  of  their  demand  for  Home 
Rule  is  one  which  goes  a  long  way 
towards  furnishing  a  conclusive 
reason  against  it.  This  argument 
rests  upon  the  alleged  fact  that  the 
legislation  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  What 
is  this  statement  but  a  declaration, 
in  other  words,  that  the  spirit 
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which   guides    British   legislation 
is  a  spirit  different  from  that  by 
which  Irish  legislation  would   be 
guided  in  Dublin?     If  this  be  so, 
is  it  not  abundantly  clear  that  the 
legislation  proposed    by  an    Irish 
Parliament  would  infallibly  clash 
with   the   opinion   and   sentiment 
of   Great  Britain,  and  that  there 
would  be  constant  jarring  and  dis- 
cord between  the  two  Parliaments  ? 
We  say  nothing  here  of  the  re- 
ligious   differences   which    are   at 
present  kept  in  the   background, 
in  Ireland  itself  to   some   extent, 
and  in  the  British  Parliament  al- 
most entirely,  by  the  salutary  and 
restraining    influence    of     British 
supremacy.       It    can    hardly    be 
doubted,  however,  that  if  this  in- 
fluence should  once  be  withdrawn, 
religious  differences  would  be  ac- 
centuated, and  scenes  of  violence 
might  and  probably  would  recur, 
to  the  discredit  of  Ireland  and  to 
the  scandal  of  the  whole  empire. 
Apart   from    these    considerations 
altogether  is  the  result  which  can- 
'not  possibly  fail  to  follow — name- 
ly, that  the  legislation  of  a  Home 
Rule  Parliament  would  necessitate 
constant  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and 
that  such  supervision  would  speed- 
ily become  irksome  and  hateful  to 
Irish  members,  and  would,  after  a 
very  short  experience,  be  held  to 
constitute  an   Irish   grievance   as 
great   as    any  of  which  Irishmen 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  complain 
in  the  past.     The  simple  truth  is 
that  Mr  Gladstone  is  in  a  terrible 
dilemma.     If  he  proposes  to  give 
to  a  new  Irish  Parliament  the  free 
hand   which  is  demanded   by  his 
Irish  supporters,  he  can  scarcely 
fail  to  foresee  the  certainty  of  a 
collision  between  the  Legislatures 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  restricts  and 
limits  the  power  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament in   any  degree  whatever, 
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the  Irish  Home  Rulers  will  justly 
complain  that  he  has  broken  his 
word  to  them ;  that  it  can  be  no 
free  Parliament  and  no  really 
national  Legislature  which  is  not 
invested  with  the  full  rights  which 
appertain  to  the  representative 
legislature  of  a  nation ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  all  the  boasted  Gladstonian 
sympathy  with  Irish  Nationalists 
has  turned  out  to  be  the  merest 
humbug.  Then  it  will  surely  come 
to  pass  that  .Mr  Gladstone  will  be 
forced  to  recognise  that  which  he 
has  hitherto  refused  to  admit  or 
even  to  consider — namely,  the  im- 
possibility of  satisfying  Irish  agita- 
tion by  a  policy  of  concession. 

Throughout  all  his  Irish  policy 
there  has  run  one  fatal  error  which 
has  damaged  his  Governments  in 
the  past,  and  will  assuredly  do 
the  same  in  the  future.  The 
error  consists  in  his  constant  at- 
tempts to  meet  extravagant  de- 
mands by  unreasonable  concessions. 
The  demands  made  by  an  Irish 
party  are  not  always  serious,  and 
are  generally  exaggerated.  In 
any  case,  they  require  to  be  met 
fairly  and  firmly,  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone's fatal  mistake  has  been  that, 
in  the  face  of  every  such  demand, 
he  has  never  laid  down  a  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  by  which  to 
guide  his  policy,  but  has  solely 
taken  into  account  the  best  method 
by  which  he  could  at  the  moment 
conciliate,  and  win  over  to  his 
side,  those  who  professed  to  rep- 
resent Irish  opinion,  and  who 
commanded  the  Irish  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Thus  it  was 
that,  in  dealing  with  the  Irish 
Land  question,  he  never  leaned 
upon  any  principle,  but  was  driven 
from  pillar  to  post  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  sweep  the  Irish  mem- 
bers into  his  net.  Yet  there  was 
a  simple  basis  of  honesty  upon 
which  he  might  have  taken  his 
stand,  and  rendered  impregnable 


his  position.  Either  the  Irish 
landlords  had,  or  they  had  not,  a 
right  to  their  property.  If  they 
had  not,  by  all  means  let  them  be 
dispossessed,  with  such  compensa- 
tion as  might  be  justified  by  the 
circumstances.  If  they  had  the 
right  which  they  claimed,  and 
which  had  again  and  again  been 
recognised  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, then  they  were  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  law  equally 
with  any  other  class  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  But  Mr  Glad- 
stone, apparently  admitting  their 
right,  introduced  legislation  in 
favour  of  the  tenant  against  the 
landlord  which  can  only  be  de- 
fended upon  the  supposition  that 
justice  and  honesty  have  not  the 
same  meaning  in  Ireland  as  in 
other  countries.  In  so  doing  he 
provoked  and  encouraged  further 
agitation  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  shown  that,  so  long 
as  he  was  in  power,  to  agitate 
and  defy  the  law  was  the  surest 
way  to  obtain  further  conces- 
sions. 

Mr  Gladstone's  descent  to  the 
impossible  policy  of  Home  Rule 
was  not  unexpected  by  those  who 
knew  him  well.  When  he  once 
reopened  the  'question  of  Irish 
land  tenure  in  1880,  his  down- 
ward course  to  the  ranks  of  Irish 
Nationalists  was  a  logical  sequence, 
and  was  predicted  by  those  who 
now  view  with  sorrow  and  sadness 
the  fulfilment  of  their  prediction. 
In  like  manner  now,  according  to 
our  judgment,  there  is  scarcely  any 
possible  resistance  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone can  logically  oppose  to  future 
Irish  demands.  He  has  misread 
and  misstated  Irish  history  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  better  informed 
members  of  his  party  must  stand 
aghast  at  the  extraordinary  state- 
ments for  which  he  has  accepted 
the  responsibility.  As  a  logical 
deduction  from  premisses  upon 
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which  he  has  ventured  to  build, 
but  which  in  reality  are  utterly 
untenable,  he  has  formed  such 
ideas  of  Ireland's  past  parliamen- 
tary history  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  guess  at  his  proposals  for 
the  future.  One  thing  alone  is 
fortunately  certain — namely,  that 
the  days  of  nebulous  ambiguity 
are  at  last  over,  and  that  Mr 
Gladstone  will  have  to  face  that 
fact.  At  length  he  will  be  obliged 
to  speak  out.  His  explanation  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  will  be 
before  the  country,  and  no  "con- 
spiracy of  silence"  can  prevent 
the  close  and  full  discussion  which 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Unionist 
party  to  secure. 

We  need  not  doubt  that  the 
duty  will  be  thoroughly  and  faith- 
fully done.  In  the  debate  upon 
Mr  Asquith's  amendment  to  the 
Address,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
Liberal  Unionists  played  their  part 
well,  and  amply  justified  the  ex- 
istence of  which  Sir  William  Har- 
court  had  foretold  that  they  would 
be  deprived  by  the  general  elec- 
tion. Mr  Chamberlain's  speech 
was  probably  the  best  which  he 
has  ever  delivered  in  Parliament. 
It  was  unanswered,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  the  Gladstonian  con- 
spiracy of  silence,  but  in  truth  it 
was  unanswerable.  The  hollow- 
ness  of  the  alliance  between  the 
various  sections  of  Home  Rulers, 
the  insuperable  differences  of  prin- 
ciple which,  so  far  as  words  and 
professions  mean  anything,  cer- 
tainly exist  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Opposition,  and  the  vacillating 
indecision  of  Mr  Gladstone  in  his 
treatment  of  some  of  the  burning- 
questions  of  the  hour,  were  all 
ruthlessly  exposed  in  this  speech ; 
and  no  one  who  listened  to  its 
incisive  and  eloquent  words  could 
wonder  any  longer  at  the  extra- 
ordinary influence  wielded  by  Mr 
Chamberlain  in  the  counties  where 
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he  is  best  known  and  consequently 
best  appreciated.  It  was  in  vain 
that  discourteous  interruptions 
were  attempted  by  the  Nationalist 
members  :  the  unhappy  wight  who 
ventured  upon  such  a  course  re- 
ceived a  ready  and  crushing  retort, 
and  from  first  to  last  the  speaker 
held  the  House  in  rapt  attention, 
and  established  beyond  doubt  his 
claim  as  one  of  the  first  orators 
of  the  British  Parliament.  The 
Gladstonian  leaders  must  have 
listened  with  as  much  shame  as 
still  remains  to  them,  alike  to  the 
eloquence  of  Mr  Chamberlain  and 
the  scathing  denunciation  of  Sir 
Henry  James.  These,  forsooth, 
are  the  men  against  whom  they 
have  poured  forth  their  vials  of 
abuse,  and  whom  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  ostracise  from  politi- 
cal life  •  these  are  the  men  whose 
firmness  and  consistency  have 
shamed  the  glaring  inconsistency 
of  their  former  colleagues;  these 
are  the  men  whose  words  have 
weight  with  the  country,  because 
they  are  true  and  honest  words, 
uttered  by  men  who  but  for  their 
truth  and  honesty  might  now  be 
about  to  receive  places  and  honours 
at  Mr  Gladstone's  hands,  but  who 
have  preferred  the  plain  path  of 
duty  and  of  patriotism,  and  have 
left  the  spoils  to  be  gathered  by 
the  jackals  and  vultures  to  whom 
political  honour  is  unknown,  and 
consistency  and  patriotism  idle 
words. 

The  result,  then,  of  the  debate 
and  the  division  has  been  to  dis- 
card the  honest  watch-dogs,  and 
admit  the  political  wolves  to  the 
feast  for  which  they  have  so  long 
been  yearning.  And  well  indeed 
may  we  ask  ourselves  at  such  a 
moment,  "What  next?"  The 
pack  which  is  now  howling  to  be 
satisfied  by  Mr  Gladstone  is  too 
numerous  and  too  ravenous  to  ren- 
der his  duty  one  easy  of  perform- 
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ance.  Before  these  words  are  in 
the  hands  of  our  readers,  dis- 
appointment will  have  begun  and 
discontent  will  have  followed  the 
non-recognition  of  claims  and  the 
forgetfulness  of  alleged  services. 
It  is  perhaps  somewhat  premature 
to  speculate  upon  the  quarter  from 
which  the  new  Government  will 
first  be  attacked,  especially  as  it 
is  difficult  to  form  any  hypothesis 
as  to  the  policy  which  may,  at  Mr 
Gladstone's  good  pleasure,  be  an- 
nounced. To  ordinary  observers 
it  would  seem  that  the  balance  of 
probability  is  in  favour  of  a  some- 
what moderate  measure  of  Home 
Rule,  which  may  be  expanded  and 
enlarged  to  meet  the  Irish  views 
as  soon  as  English  public  opinion, 
or  that  portion  of  it  represented 
by  Gladstonians,  has  been  appeased 
by  the  dose  of  moderation,  and 
has  fully  committed  itself  to  the 
main  features  of  the  bill.  But 
even  if  Mr  Gladstone  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  unite  his  followers 
upon  the  second  reading  of  his 
bill,  he  will  still  be  only  at  the 
beginning  of  his  difficulties.  The 
Committee  stage  will  lie  before 
him,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  will  be  unlike  the  Com- 
mittee upon  an  ordinary  measure. 
It  will  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  Committee  upon  the  British 
Constitution,  and  upon  every 
clause  new  points  will  arise,  fresh 
difficulties  will  be  started,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  scheme  which 
the  veteran  Premier  has  under- 
taken will  become  more  and  more 
apparent  to  himself,  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  country. 

Nor  will  this  be  the  most  serious 
difficulty  which  Mr  Gladstone  will 
have  to  encounter.  We  have  al- 
ready heard  counsel  given  by  Mr 
Labouchere  which,  cynical  and  im- 
pudent as  its  author,  doubtless 
springs  from  a  knowledge  of  his 
associates,  and  is  founded  upon  no 


inaccurate  estimate  of  their  feel- 
ings and  desires.  The  object  of 
Mr  Labouchere  and  those  of  his 
school  is  apparently  to  drag  the 
British  Constitution  through  the 
dirt  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to 
lower  the  influence  of  property  and 
education  as  far  as  they  can,  and 
to  abolish  everything  and  every- 
body whom  it  may  be  necessary 
to  sweep  out  of  the  way  in  order 
to  accomplish  their  nefarious  de- 
signs. According  to  the  views  of 
these  worthies,  property  has  al- 
ready too  much  influence  in  our 
representative  system,  although  the 
cottager  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages 
has  an  equality  of  electoral  rights 
with  the  squire  who  owns  half  the 
parish.  But  there  is  a  Conserv- 
ative element  in  property,  and 
therefore  the  influence  of  property 
must  be  still  further  lowered. 
This  being  the  main  object  of 
those  who  think  with  Mr  Labou- 
chere, they  have  not  scrupled  to 
say  to  the  Irish  party,  "  Postpone 
Home  Rule  until  we  shall  have 
carried  such  measures  as  will 
strengthen  our  party  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  give  you 
a  more  comprehensive  measure 
than  we  dare  attempt  at  present." 
But  these  crafty  advisers  had  for- 
gotten two  things  when  they  ten- 
dered this  advice.  First,  that  the 
very  offer  implied  that  the  English 
Radical  section  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
majority  had  been  elected  not  so 
much  on  account  of  Home  Rule 
as  for  other  objects ;  and  second- 
ly, that  even  if  Mr  Gladstone  could 
be  supposed  to  wish  to  evade  his 
pledges  to  put  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land before  everything  else  in  his 
legislative  programme,  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  closely  watched  by 
the  Parnellites,  dare  not  for  one 
single  instant  countenance  such 
an  evasion.  Mr  Labouchere  and 
his  counsel,  therefore,  found  no  fa- 
vour with  the  "  old  parliamentary 
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hand,"  who  doubtless  appreciated 
its  subtlety,  but  knew  that  he  was 
in  a  position  wherein  an  attempt 
to  escape  by  a  side  wind  would 
land  him  in  greater  danger  than  an 
adherence  to  his  pledges. 

But  the  Radical  crew  have 
shown  their  teeth  :  they  may  for 
the  moment  be  discreetly  reticent, 
but  they  do  not  intend  to  be 
driven  from  their  position.  Their 
greatest  delight  would  be  to  bring 
about  such  a  state  of  things  as 
should  enable  them  to  go  to  an  early 
dissolution  with  a  cry  against  the 
House  of  Lords.  To  arrive  at  such 
a  result  they  would  willingly  post- 
pone their  favourite  legislative 
hobbies,  if  only  Mr  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  Bill  is  such  as  would 
provoke  the  Lords  to  reject  it.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  even  in 
this  contingency  they  may  be  reck- 
oning without  their  host.  The 
steadfast  refusal  of  Mr  Gladstone 
to  explain,  in  even  the  slightest 
degree,  the  principles  of  the  mea- 
sure which  he  intends  to  submit 
to  Parliament  upon  this  subject, 
has  of  course  prevented  the  car- 
dinal points  of  difference  between 
the  Unionists  and  their  opponents 
from  being  freely  and  fairly  dis- 
cussed in  the  constituencies.  The 
natural  and  probable  consequence 
is,  that  if,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  measure  ever  reaches  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  assembly  may  feel 
compelled  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  secure  that  these  cardinal  points 
shall  be  referred  to  the  electors 
before  a  parliamentary  decision 
upon  them  shall  be  given.  It  will 
then  remain  to  be  proved  whether 
the  great  body  of  electors  through- 
out the  country  will  be  drawn  into 
a  crusade  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  because  the  latter  have  pro- 
tected them  against  an  unfair  at- 
tempt to  commit  them  to  import- 
ant* principles  and  constitutional 
changes  upon  which  they  have 


never  yet  been  fairly  and  squarely 
asked  for  their  decision. 

But  whilst  that  section  of  the 
Radical  party  who  believe  in  Mr 
Labouchere  may  be  willing  to  post- 
pone anything  and  everything 
for  the  chance  of  wreaking  their 
vengeance  upon  the  House  of 
Lords  at  as  early  a  date  as  pos- 
sible, there  are  others  who  take  a 
different  view.  The  honest  Radi- 
cal and  the  Laboucherian  Radical 
belong  to  a  different  class  of  beings. 
The  honest  Radical  believes  in  his 
creed ;  and  having  been  sent  to 
Parliament  to  advocate  the  pass- 
ing of  certain  measures,  does  not 
see  why  these  are  to  be  shunted 
to  please  Archbishop  Walsh  and 
the  M'Carthyites.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  object  to  Home  Rule,  but 
he  thinks  that  English  and  Scot- 
tish questions,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  labour, 
have  been  long  enough  pushed 
aside  to  gratify  Irish  agitators,  and 
if  this  policy  is  to  be  continued, 
he  is  quite  ready  to  make  himself 
disagreeable  when  opportunities 
offer.  It  is  with  men  of  this 
school  that  Mr  Gladstone  will  have 
to  deal ',  and  their  action,  not  only 
in  Newcastle,  but  in  other  con- 
stituencies, proves  that  they  are 
men  tenacious  of  their  opinions, 
firm  of  purpose,  and  prepared  to 
subordinate  the  interests  of  party 
to  those  of  the  class  on  whose 
behalf  they  are  present  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  whose  welfare  they  place 
before  all  political  considerations. 
Judging  by  his  speeches  in  recent 
years,  Mr  Gladstone  has  deliber- 
ately adopted  and  clung  to  the 
opinion  that  all  sections  of  the 
anti-Unionist  Liberal  party  have 
adopted  him  as  their  leader,  part- 
ly from  personal  admiration,  and 
partly  from  their  conscientious  ap- 
proval of  his  political  principles, 
so  far  as  the  latter  have  been  dis- 
closed. There  is,  however,  another 
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view,  somewhat  less  flattering,  but 
resting  upon  a  firmer  basis  of  prob- 
ability. Mr  Gladstone  will  find, 
ere  long,  that  if  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  party  or  parties  which 
he  leads  have  united  in  his  favour 
at  the  polls,  it  is  less  from  the 
causes  he  supposes  than  from  the 
desire  of  each  section  to  make  use 
of  him.  Without  the  weight  of 
his  name  and  authority,  there 
would  be  no  Separatist  majority 
to-day.  That  majority  exists  pre- 
cisely for  the  reason  that  to  each 
of  its  component  parts  that  name 
and  authority  are  necessary  to  sus- 
tain its  own  particular  school  of 
politics.  And  as  soon  as  it  is  clear 
that  the  cohesion  of  the  various 
atoms  which  have  built  up  the 
majority  is  no  longer  of  service  to 
this  or  that  section,  the  reason  for 
the  cohesion  will  cease  and  the 
majority  will  disappear. 

Mr  Gladstone,  therefore,  has 
before  him  a  task  from  which  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life  might 
well  shrink,  and  which  cannot  fail 
to  tax  to  the  utmost  his  powers 
of  mental  and  physical  endurance. 
His  colleagues  may,  and*  doubtless 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  lighten 
the  burden  of  office  to  the  veteran 
statesman;  but  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  avoided  or 
evaded,  and  at  Mr  Gladstone's 
age,  the  trial  will  be  one  of  no 
little  severity.  Upon  the  life  of 
the  Premier,  and,  indeed,  upon  the 
sufficiency  of  his  strength  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  office,  the 
policy  of  the  country  and  the  ex- 
istence of  his  Government  alike 
depend.  The  comparison  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone does  not  hold  good  for  a 
moment.  At  the  time  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  death,  his  Cabinet 
consisted  of  well-tried  statesmen, 
in  whose  capacity  the  country 
could  have  confidence,  and  whose 
aptitude  for  official  life  had  been 


amply  proved.  But  the  same  can- 
not be  said  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
personal  followers.  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  indeed,  though  but  a  short 
time  at  the  Foreign  Office,  evinced 
an  ability  which,  coupled  with  his 
powers  of  oratory  and  general 
talents,  have  caused  the  country 
to  view  his  appointment  as  For- 
eign Minister  with  a  satisfaction 
increased  if  not  mainly  founded 
upon  the  belief  that  there  will  be 
no  attempt  on  his  part  to  reverse 
the  wise  and  patriotic  policy  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  Lord  Herschell, 
moreover,  both  as  a  lawyer,  a 
speaker,  and  a  hard-working  mem- 
ber of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
has  won  for  himself  a  reputation 
which  renders  his  appointment  to 
the  Lord  Chancellorship  one  that 
can  be  regarded,  apart  from  po- 
litical considerations,  with  un- 
alloyed satisfaction.  But  apart 
from  these  two  men  there  is 
neither  conspicuous  ability  nor  tried 
statesmanship  to  be  found  in  the 
new  Cabinet.  We  have  got  the 
old  hacks  of  former  Gladstonian 
Governments  back  again,  with  the 
addition  of  a  lawyer  of  fair  but 
not  remarkable  ability  for  Home 
Secretary,  and  a  comparatively 
junior  member  of  Parliament,  in 
the  person  of  Mr  Acland,  whose 
elevation  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
upon  his  first  entrance  into  offi- 
cial life  has  probably  been  as  great 
a  surprise  to  himself  as  to  his 
colleagues. 

There  are  two  features,  however, 
in  the  new  Cabinet  which  are  de- 
serving of  especial  notice.  In  the 
first  place,  its  members  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely  without  exception, 
men  who,  however  respectable, 
have  never  been  distinguished  for 
independence  of  thought  or  action, 
but  have  been  and  are  likely  to 
continue  the  docile  and  submissive 
servants  of  Mr  Gladstone.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Radical  section 
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of  the  Gladstonian  party  have 
simply  been  snubbed.  There  is 
no  other  word  for  it.  Of  the 
seventeen  gentlemen  who  are  to 
compose  the  Cabinet,  fifteen  have 
held  office  before,  and  the  only 
fresh  blood  is  to  be  found  in 
Messrs  Asquith  and  Acland, 
neither  of  whom  can  be  said  to  be 
identified  with  the  Radical  section 
of  their  party.  Mr  Labouchere's 
position  is  difficult  to  realise. 
No  one  has  done  such  yeoman's 
service  for  the  "  Grand  Old  Man  " : 
no  one  was  believed  to  be  more 
certain  of  grateful  recognition. 
As  yet,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  an  inclination  to  pass  by  the 
claims  of  '  Truth '  and  its  pro- 
prietor, and  there  has  been  an 
ominous  omission  of  Mr  Labou- 
chere's name  in  all  the  consulta- 
tions and  negotiations  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  public.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  the  Spartan  virtue  of  the 
gentleman  in  question  may  be  in 
fault,  and  that  his  independent 
spirit  refuses  to  be  fettered  by 
official  chains.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  solution  indicated  by  com- 
mon rumour,  which  goes  so  far  as 
to  hint  that  if  no  office  has  been 
accepted  by  Mr  Labouchere.  it'  is 
because  no  office  has  been  offered. 
Some  colour,  indeed,  has  been 
given  to  this  rumour  by  the  re- 
ported statement  of  the  member 
for  Northampton,  that  he  has  "  no 
confidence"  in  Lord  Rosebery  as 
Foreign  Minister.  We  need  scarce- 
ly say  that  we  should  regard  this 
statement  with  much  satisfaction, 
since  a  statesman  disapproved  of  by 
Mr  Labouchere  must  be  presumed 
to  be  one  in  whom  patriotism  and 
a  due  sense  of  his  country's  reputa- 
tion are  still  to  be  found,  and  in 
whose  hands  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  country  may  consequently 
be  left  with  some  feeling  of 
security.  The  "statement"  may 


be  true  or  false,  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  result  is  before 
us,  and  it  is  one  full  of  hope 
for  the  Unionist  party.  When  a 
certain  class  of  men  fall  out,  we 
know  that  there  is  a  proverbially 
good  chance  of  other  folk  coming 
by  their  own.  So  it  seems  at  the 
present  moment.  If  the  Radical 
section,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
bore  the  lion's  share  of  the  late 
contest  at  the  polls,  finds  itself 
ignored,  snubbed,  and  slighted,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  "  the 
old  gang,"  their  loyalty  towards 
the  chief  who  thus  kicks  down  the 
ladder  by  means  of  which  he  has 
climbed  to  power,  will  wax  cold, 
and  their  support  of  his  Govern- 
ment may  not  be  so  complete  and 
so  constant  as  he  expects.  Mr 
Gladstone  must  be  sanguine,  in- 
deed, if  he  thinks  that  the  ad- 
vanced Radicals  are  to  be  pro- 
pitiated and  contented  with  two 
or  three  minor  offices  bestowed 
upon  gentlemen  who  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  their  wing  of  the 
party.  Of  course,  as  far  as  the 
lawyers  are  concerned,  there  are 
other  than  political  offices  with 
which  they  may  be  satisfied ;  and 
Messrs  Haldane,  R.  T.  Reid,  Lock- 
wood,  and  other  legal  Gladstonians, 
if  their  names  do  not  appear  as 
immediate  recipients  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's favour,  may  be  consoled  by 
judicial  appointments  in  the  near 
future.  But  the  Hunters,  the 
Storys,  the  Channings,  the  Oobbs, 
the  Benns,  and  id  genus  omne  are 
expected  to  yield  meek  obedience 
to  the  man  whom  their  arduous 
exertions  have  done  so  much  to 
place  in  office,  and  to  subordinate 
to  his  service  not  only  their  own 
particular  crotchets,  but  their  per- 
sonal claims  to  official  position. 
Mr  Caine  and  the  "  Temperance  " 
party  form  a  noticeable  feature  in 
this  record  of  disappointment.  In 
vain  has  the  Temperance  cry  been 
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perverted  into  a  Gladstonian  war- 
shout;  in  vain  has  Mr  Caine 
"ratted"  from  his  Unionist  friends 
and  deserted  his  Unionist  prin- 
ciples. Mr  Gladstone  has  let  him 
"  severely  alone,"  and  as  yet  has 
remained  as  silent  upon  "Local 
option "  as  upon  the  other  shib- 
boleths which  were  employed  in 
behalf  of  his  party  during  the 
recent  elections.  I'he  ultra- 
Radicals,  the  Labour  party,  and 
the  "  faddists  "  generally,  are 
expected  to  bow  their  necks 
submissively  before  the  despised 
politicians  of  "the  old  gang." 
Whether  they  will  be  equal  to 
such  self-sacrifice  remains  to  be 
proved;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Mr  Gladstone's  choice 
of  colleagues  has  sown  the  seeds 
of  disaffection,  and  has  rendered 
cabals  and  intrigues  more  than 
likely  in  the  future.  The  discon- 
tent may  and  probably  will  be 
concealed  for  the  present,  especi- 
ally as  nothing  practical  can  be 
done  until  the  reassembling  of 
Parliament.  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  expected  to  smoulder  during 
the  next  five  months,  and  we  shall 
await  with  interest  the  moment 
when  the  inevitable  flames  will 
break  out. 

The  Radicals,  if  they  please,  may 
give  Mr  Gladstone  a  warning  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the 
next  session.  It  has  been  freely 
stated  that  Mr  Courtney  is  not  to 
be  proposed  for  re-election  as  Chair- 
man of  Committees,  but  that  one 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  own  personal 
following  is  to  be  nominated.  If 
the  nominee  should  not  be  taken 
from  the  advanced  wing  of  the 
party,  the  latter  might  deem  it 
expedient  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence by  suggesting  the  reappoint- 
ment  of  Mr  Courtney,  who, 
Unionist  as  he  is,  has  proved  him- 
self an  excellent  chairman,  and 
one  from  whom  scrupulous  im- 


partiality may  be  expected.  Should 
this  move  be  made  by  the  inde- 
pendent Radicals,  and  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Unionist  party,  the 
first  test  would  be  applied  to  the 
stability  and  cohesion  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  majority ;  and  whilst 
the  Unionists  would  rejoice  in  the 
re-election  of  a  man  of  tried  ca- 
pacity and  of  their  own  political 
school,  the  advanced  party  would 
have  proved  to  the  Prime  Minister 
that  his  position  could  only  be 
maintained  by  treating  them  with 
greater  respect  and  consideration 
than  he  has  evinced  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  Government.  Time 
will  unravel  the  mystery  which 
may  for  the  present  shroud  the 
action  of  the  extreme  Left,  and 
the  Unionist  party  can  afford  to 
wait.  During  the  coming  months 
the  country  will  have  time  to 
review  the  events  of  the  general 
election,  and  to  understand  the 
change  which  has  been  effected. 
We  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  Mr  Gladstone  has  formed  his 
Cabinet  from  the  more  moderate 
section  of  his  followers,  and  that, 
although  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, mediocrity  may  be  said  to 
be  their  characteristic,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  it  is  a  more 
respectable  mediocrity  than  might 
have  been  apprehended.  The  gen- 
tlemen below  the  gangway  must 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  we  wish 
them  joy  of  their  position. 

Meanwhile  it  is  amusing  to 
note  that  one  of  the  last  offices 
left  unfilled  is  that  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  of  late  so  worthily 
occupied  by  Mr  Chaplin.  When 
we  remember  the  frantic  appeals 
made  by  Gladstonian  candidates 
(too  often  successfully)  to  the 
agricultural  constituencies,  the  in- 
tense interest  in  the  labourer 
ascribed  to  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
party,  and  the  denunciation  of  the 
Unionists  as  being  no  true  friends 
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to  his  welfare  and  improvement, 
we  cannot  but  call  attention  to 
the  contrast  between  the  conduct 
of  the  two  political  parties.  The 
Unionist  Government  created  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
and  appointed  a  Cabinet  Minister 
to  hold  it.  Mr  Gladstone  has  left 
the  office  unfilled  until  nearly 
every  other  office  has  been  given 
away,  and  has  completed  his 
Cabinet  without  the  admission 
into  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
Minister  charged  with  this  office. 
Nothing  can  show  more  clearly 
that  it  is  the  Unionist  party  and 
the  Unionist  leaders  who  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  and  from  whom  only 
is  to  be  expected  full  and  fair  at- 
tention to  the  wants  of  the  agri- 
cultural community. 

The  electors  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  will  not  have  long  to 
wait  before  other  proofs  are  fur- 
nished of  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  misled  and  de- 
ceived by  Gladstonian  promises 
and  misrepresentations.  Every 
section  of  the  community — every 


school  of  politics — has  been  flat- 
tered and  cajoled  with  a  view  to 
the  manufacture  of  that  composite 
majority  which  should  overthrow 
Lord  Salisbury  and  reinstate  Mr 
Gladstone  in  office.  Now  has 
come  the  time  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  so  lavishly  made. 
Mr  Gladstone  holds  the  coveted 
position  of  Prime  Minister,  and 
we  may  well  pause  and  ask  our- 
selves the  question,  "What  next  1 " 
We  shall  not  wait  long  for  a  reply. 
Move  which  way  he  will,  Mr 
Gladstone  must  disappoint  one 
section  or  another  of  his  followers, 
whilst  day  by  day  the  country 
will  awaken  to  the  sense  of  the 
unfortunate  mistake  which  has 
been  made ;  and  the  inevitable  dis- 
affection and  disunion  which  will 
gradually  dissolve  the  Separatist 
majority  can  only  result  in  the 
triumphant  vindication  of  the 
Unionist  policy,  and  the  return  to 
office  of  those  Unionist  statesmen 
who  represent  the  vast  preponder- 
ance of  the  loyalty  and  intelligence 
of  the  country. 
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*  YOUR  literary  aunt, 
my  dear  Charlotte,  has  been  as 
much  interested  in  these  Society 
disquisitions  of  Lady  A.'s  and  Lady 
B.'s  as  in  anything  that  you  have 
brought  under  her  fading  observa- 
tion for  years.  Your  literary  aunt 
being  herself  a  born  member  of 
Society,  though  a  long -retired 
partner  in  its  pleasures  and 
fatigues,  naturally  lends  an  ear 
when  Persons  of  Distinction  call 
in  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestick -maker  to  hear  how 
Society  is  going  on  now.  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge  at  six  miles' 
distance  from  any  railway  station, 
the  highest  endeavour  and  the 
most  engrossing  avocation  of  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle- 
stick-maker, at  the  present  day,  is 
to  get  things  "thrashed  out."  But, 
naturally,  some  things  yield  more 
amusement  than  others  under  the 
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flail.  I  read  all  the  Society 
journals  myself,  especially  the 
penny  ones ;  and  from  them  I 
learned  long  ago  that  though  there 
may  be  great  anxiety  to  thrash 
out  tougher  subjects,  the  one  that 
gives  most  pleasure  is  the  state  of 
Society.  Of  course  you  know 
what  I  mean,  my  dear — the  rotten 
state  of  Society  :  the  viciousness 
of  you  and  me  and  your  aunt 
Julia  and  the  rest  of  us  up  to  the 
most  exalted  personages.  To  have 
that  subject  publicly  thrashed  out 
by  ladies  of  unquestionable  rank 
and  fashion — one  here,  one  there ; 
one  up,  one  down — I  don't  suppose 
that  a  more  agreeable  entertain- 
ment was  ever  provided  for  the 
People  since  they  did  away  with 
cock-fighting.  Nor  do  I  see  how 
it  can  be  improved  upon  unless 
two  more  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  argue  the  matter  out  personally 
2  H 
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in  one  of  your  public  halls.  The 
most  elevated  discussions  have 
been  carried  on  in  that  way,  you 
know  :  I  rather  think  by  bishops, 
or  persons  who  might  have  been 
bishops ;  not  to  speak  of  poor  dear 
Mr  Bradlaugh,  who,  they  tell  me, 
would  have  been  Home  Secretary 
at  this  very  minute  if  he  had  not 
gone  to  a  better  place  while  yet  a 
comparatively  young  man. 

Open  the  matter  to  the  Countess 

of ,  and  to  Lady .     One 

of  them,  at  least,  cannot  say  that 
she  is  unaccustomed  to  public 
speaking,  and  no  one  is  more  con- 
vinced of  our  duty  to  bring  our 
washing-tubs  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Democracy.  As  for  Lady 

,  she  is  already  in  public  life, 

I  understand,  as  a  Primrose  Dame. 
I  know  she  can  talk,  and  as  she 
was  brought  up  in  a  convent,  and 
has  lived  all  her  married  life 
amongst  quite  decent  duchesses 
and  other  ladies  as  innocent  as 
the  generality  of  milkmaids,  I 
think  she  might  be  able  to  say 
something  for  the  order  to  which 
she  belongs.  I  will  certainly  go 
to  town  to  hear  the  discussion  if  it 
comes  off,  as  you  may  tell  them ; 
and  since  I  have  had  a  consider- 
able experience  in  the  arrangement 
of  theatricals,  I  might  even  be  of 
use.  One  thing  I  should  dis- 
tinctly recommend,  because  there 
is  so  much  in  spectacle,  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  eye.  One  of  the  ladies 
should  appear  on  the  platform  in 
the  most  costly  and  improper 
dress  that  money  can  buy  and  the 
scissors  cut  down  to :  this  would 
represent  the  extravagance  and 
shamelessness  of  which  "smart 
people"  are  accused.  The  other 
would  be  differently  dressed,  to 
give  an  idea  of  how  gentlewomen 
look  who  are  not  "  smart,"  and 
who  live  a  little  higher  and  more 
retired  than  the  ladies  that  are. 


Your  literary  aunt ! — if  she 
wasn't  so  old,  if  she  wasn't  so  idle, 
if  she  could. give  time  or  thought 
to  anything  just  now  but  her 
guinea-pigs  from  North  Siam  and 
her  gold-fish  from  the  Han-Kiang 
with  their  adorable  triple  tails, — I 
say  that  but  for  these  and  some 
other  circumstances  she  would 
certainly  take  up  her  pen  as  you 
suggest;  but  not  to  drive  it  over 
"the  whole  subject,"  as  you  also 
suggest.  There  is  still  one  time 
in  the  day  when  I  really  think; 
the  rest  is  all  guinea-pigs  (I 
mean  you  to  have  a  pair),  gold- 
fish, and  chrysanthemums  from  the 
Mikado's  own  garden.  You  know 
the  hour.  It  is  when  my  maid 
Mrs  Pepper  comes  with  her  combs 
and  her  brushes,  plants  me  in  a 
chair,  tucks  me  round,  and  then 
plies  her  soothing  magic  on  a  poll 
which,  I  thank  my  stars !  is  still 
as  brown  as  a  bulrush.  As  Pepper 
brushes  and  brushes,  then  is  my 
time  for  real  thinking ;  and  this  is 
what  occurred  to  me  only  yesterday 
in  an  interval  between  the  hard 
brush  and  the  soft. 

Depend  upon  it,  said  I  to  myself, 
when  manners  and  morals  deteri- 
orate in  a  nation  that  has  once 
risen  to  a  certain  stage  of  civility, 
it  is  we  of  the  softer  sex  who  are 
most  to  blame.  It  is  we  of  the 
softer  sex  who  are  much  the  most 
to  blame.  If  I  were  to  express 
that  opinion  to  Pepper,  she  would 
be  quite  shocked  at  the  aspersion  on 
our  common  womanhood  ;  yet  no 
maid  in  any  family  is  a  more  con- 
stant reader  of  her  Society  journal, 
and  nowhere  does  she  find  anything 
to  the  contrary  in  that  unflinching 
mirror  of  the  time's  corruptions. 
In  fact,  all  those  authorities  make 
it  clear,  both  from  their  wonderful 
collection  of  news  from  the  boudoir, 
the  barrack,  and  the  bassinette, 
and  their  improving  comments  on 
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what  they  are  told,  that  Society  is 
depraved  by  nothing  so  much  as 
the  excessive  luxury  and  extra- 
ordinary freedoms  of  the  ladies  in 
it.  Precisely  the  same  thing  is 
implied  in  the  information  sent 
over  to  the  Americans  by  some 
amongst  ourselves ;  so  that  you  see 
there  is  not  the  least  originality 
in  my  remark.  But  if  there  is 
no  novelty  in  saying  that  when 
manners  and  morals  deteriorate  in 
a  civilised  country  it  is  Woman 
that  should  hang  for  it,  you  must 
admit  that  there  is  a  deal  of  sad- 
ness in  the  observation,  and  that 
it  is  one  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
much  ashamed  of. 

I  daresay  there  was  a  time,  my 
dear  Charlotte,  when  women  were 
not  answerable  for  any  of  the  wick- 
edness that  goes  on  in  the  world. 
We  were  too  low  to  be  responsible  ; 
too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  sex 
which  we  are  still  accustomed  to 
call  brutes,  poor  things  ! — no  doubt 
traditionally.  But  then  came  the 
Age  of  Chivalry;  then  arose  the 
Troubadours  —  poets  all  heart, 
scarf,  and  guitar,  whom  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  believing  in 
(though  many  do)  if  you  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr  Hamilton  Aide. 
The  Age  of  Chivalry  arrived,  the 
Troubadours  came  in,  and  Woman 
was  advanced  to  the  place  of 
honour  and  sat  at  the  custom- 
house of  homage.  Now  you  know 
what  we  are.  You  know  that  we 
are  naturally  gifted  with  such  quali- 
ties that,  once  placed  in  our  right 
position,  it  is  our  own  wicked  and 
wilful  fault  if  we  do  not  maintain 
and  improve  it.  Of  course  it  was 
our  business,  as  acknowledgedly 
the  more  angelic  sex  of  the  two, 
to  take  watch  and  ward  over  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  world 
about  us ;  and  it  is  only  by  sweet- 
ening both,  my  dear,  that  we  feeble 
female  folk  prosper.  And  I  think 


there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that 
it  was  done.  At  any  rate  we 
know  this :  civilisation  has  somehow 
played  into  our  hands  by  putting 
into  them  by  far  the  greatest  share 
in  the  cultivation  of  manners  and 
morals.  No,  I  am  not  alluding  to 
the  nursery,  though  none  of  us 
have  ever  yet  come  across  the 
clergyman  who  does  not  open 
woman's  eyes  to  her  privileges  in 
that  direction.  I  am  thinking 
solely  and  entirely  of  our  com- 
munion with  each  other  as  grown- 
up people ;  though  your  literary 
aunt  would  be  no  philosopher  and 
no  observer  if  she  excluded  that  ex- 
quisite and  exquisitely  unconscious 
sweetener  of  morals  and  manners, 
the  soft  little  innocent  house- 
daughter  who  walks  in  a  gown  five 
inches  from  the  floor.  No,  no; 
I  take  us  as  we  stand  in  longer 
gowns  and  innocence  broadened 
from  the  bud  :  women  :  women  out 
in  the  world  of  women  and  men  : 
and  what  I  say  is,  that  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  day  are  what 
we  make  them. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  shake  your 
head ;  I  will  give  you  a  well-known 
and  most  familiar  example  of  what 
I  mean,  and  then  you  will  say  that 
I  am  right.  Is  it  true  or  not  that 
every  woman  has  a  look  at  com- 
mand which  confounds  Impudence 
in  a  moment  and  turns  the  most 
confident  advance  into  a  hang-dog 
retreat  ?  Hasn't  it  that  instantan- 
eous effect  although  the  look  is  not 
even  addressed  to  the  offender,  but 
seems  intended  as  a  lesson  in  recti- 
tude to  the  lady's  own  nose  ?  But 
what  do  I  say  1 — isn't  it  well  known 
that  the  impudence  of  the  very 
sapeur  does  not  venture  on  the 
beginning  of  advance  where  there 
are  signs  that  this  look  may  be  held 
in  reserve  (\  To  all  these  questions 
you  answer  Yes;  and  now  I  go  on  to 
say  that  just  as  it  is  with  the  worst 
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atrocities  so  it  is  with  minor 
offences  against  social  morals  and 
manners.  Of  course  it  needn't 
be  published  from  the  house-tops  ; 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of.  ten,  my 
dear,  these  offences  are  permitted, 
encouraged,  or  suppressed,  as  wo- 
men please.  To  be  sure,  I  don't 
pretend  to  tell  you  that  it  is  so  in 
every  class,  because  I  have  never 
lived  in  any  other  but  my  own,  and 
the  society  that  James,  and  Alfred, 
and  Henry,  and  Mrs  Pepper  and 
the  maids  form  in  my  own  modest 
establishment.  It  is  possible  that 
the  men  of  a  lower  class,  less  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  Trou- 
badours in  the  thirteenth  century, 
have  retained  a  good  deal  of  their 
original  alarming  brutalism ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  much  of 
it  in  relation  to  their  spouses,  and 
whether  we  should  not  find  their 
manners  regulated  everywhere  by 
the  prevailing  tone  amongst  the 
women.  However,  they  appear  to 
be  all  right.  Village  society  is  as 
sound  as  ever;  there  is  no  com- 
plaint of  demoralisation  in  subur- 
ban circles,  or  of  any  decline  of 
manners  in  the  city  ;  and  therefore 
we  need  not  worry  about  them. 
It  is  fashionable  society,  high 
society,  that  has  gone  off  so  shock- 
ingly. Every  sort  of  looseness  and 
vulgarity  is  rampant  there,  where 
there  certainly  is  as  much  good- 
breeding  as  anywhere  else,  and 
more  of  a  born  predisposition  to 
mannerliness.  Well,  then,  if  that's 
true,  I  tell  you  roundly  that  it  is 
the  women  who  are  altogether  at 
the  bottom  of  it;  and  so  it  has 
been  again  and  again  since  the 
time  of  our  good  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Of  course  there  is  the  question 
how  far  it  is  true  that  the  morals 
and  manners  of  Mayfair  are  going 
to  the  dogs.  Were  I  asked,  I 
should  first  answer  by  declaring 
that  I  don't  believe  it,  and  next  I 


should  inquire  what  is  meant  by 
Mayfair.  When  you  say  "  Green- 
wich Hill,"  do  you  mean  the 
respectable  astronomers  and  their 
nice  wives  who  live  at  the  top,  or 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  roll 
down  it  on  Whitsun  Monday? 
"  Society  "  !  what  society  1  whose 
society  ?  Are  we  to  give  that 
name  to  the  squatters  and  incur- 
sionists  who  have  made  the  fortune 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and 
to  the  lords  and  ladies  who  open 
door  and  window  to  these  new- 
comers 1  That  is  what  I  would 
ask  ;  and  then  I  should  inquire 
whether  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
whole  sets  of  good  gentlefolk  higher 
up,  where  there  is  no  more  scan- 
dal than  Lady  Huntingdon  her- 
self could  have  put  up  with,  and 
where  I'll  be  bound  Lord  Ches- 
terfield might  have  learnt  better 
because  quieter  manners. 

But  oh,  my  dear  !  don't  I  know 
that  all  the  time  I  swaggered  in 
this  way  I  should  be  aware  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
what  is  so  unkindly  taught  to 
the  Americans  ?  All  that  is  wrong 
about  it  is  the  representation  of 
the  most  ruffianly  part  of  Society 
as  if  it  were  all;  or  as  if  the 
riffraff  portion  was  overrunning 
our  drawing-rooms  in  every  direc- 
tion and  corrupting  the  whole 
monde  with  their  fascinating  free- 
dom and  "go."  We  know  that 
that  is  not  the  case,  and  that  there 
are  even  signs  of  a  time  not  far  off 
when  the  gorgeous  Goth  and  the 
gilded  Hun  will  be  rolled  back 
into  their  natural  confines  to  make 
a  society  of  their  own.  Already,  I 
fancy,  there  is  not  so  much  taking 
of  them  up  as  there  was,  and  rather 
more  shutting  of  them  off.  But 
yet  I  do  not  make  my  little  excur- 
sion to  town  in  the  season  without 
seeing  that  there  is  an  epidemic  of 
looseness,  of  vulgarity,  of  famili- 
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arity,  of  boulevard  smartness, 
amongst  people  who  ought  to 
know  better,  and  do.  In  speech, 
in  gait,  in  coming  into  a  room,  in 
going  out  of  a  room,  in  what  is 
said,  in  what  is  listened  to,  and 
more  particularly,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte, in  what  you  might  call  the 
abolition  of  atmosphere  between 
men  and  women,  there  is  a  great 
change ;  and  it  has  been  going  on 
for  years.  That,  perhaps,  is  why 
it  is  more  visible  amongst  young 
people  than  their  elders  :  the  evil 
was  established  early  enough  in 
the  retiring  generation  to  affect 
the  whole  of  that  which  is  coming 
on  — r  I  mean,  within  the  range 
of  its  beginnings  and  perhaps  a 
little  beyond.  All  the  Accretions 
it  of  course  seizes  upon ;  they  find 
it  such  a  delightful  surprise  that 
manners  so  far  in  the  interior  of 
the  Great  World  as  Belgravia 
should  be  so  charmingly  easy  to 
imitate. 

And  now  what  do  you  tell  me 
is  the  Burden  of  the  Lamen- 
tation of  Mothers  in  that  very 
Belgravia  itself?  It  is  that  the 
young  men  of  the  day  are  des- 
perately wanting  in  ceremony,  in 
politeness,  in  even  the  common- 
est decencies  of  courtesy,  to  the 
young  women  of  the  day.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  ever  said 
in  the  course  of  the  lament  that 
the  young  women  of  the  day  do 
not  seem  to  mind  it,  but  if  it  is, 
the  story  is  complete  and  per- 
fectly correct.  Indeed,  nothing 
is  more  striking  to  persons  of 
a  certain  age  who  mostly  live 
out  of  town,  and  bring  a  pair 
of  fresh  eyes  once  a-year  to  view 
what  is  going  on.  To  them  it 
seems  the  worst  symptom  of  all,  if 
that  should  be  called  a  symptom 
which  looks  like  full-blown  disease. 
For  it  is  not  merely  a  want  of 
politeness,  such  as  young  brothers 


have  made  us  familiar  with  for 
ages — it  is  not  this  that  troubles 
the  eye  of  the  observer  from  the 
country,  nor  is  it  all  that  puzzles 
and  vexes  Belgravian  mothers. 
You  marked  what  I  said  just  now 
about  the  abolition  of  atmosphere 
between  men  and  women ;  and 
though  it  is  rather  a  scientific  ob- 
servation, I  daresay  you  understand 
what  I  mean.  Well,  here  you  may 
behold  the  same  thing  decidedly  in 
the  wrong  place.  It  may  be  all  very 
well  between  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  are  past  the  forties,  though  I 
don't  think  it  at  all  convenient,  or 
in  the  least  degree  pretty,  wherever 
it  is  seen.  But  it  is  certainly  not 
what  any  one  could  wish  to  see 
between  lads  and  lasses  on  their 
first  meeting  in  the  open  world, 
even  if  it  were  only  a  question 
of  manners  and  their  cultivation. 
And  if  the  young  men  must  be 
the  worse  for  the  change,  as  the 
least  discerning  eye  perceives  that 
they  are,  some  of  the  young  women 
at  least  must  feel,  at  one  humiliat- 
ing moment  or  another,  that  they 
are  desperate  losers  by  it.  But 
again  I  say  they  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame — they  and  their 
sisters  and  mothers  and  aunts. 
For  however  well  these  lads  may 
happen  to  be  stocked  with  impu- 
dence by  nature,  there  isn't  courage 
enough  in  their  bosoms  to  treat 
young  gentlewomen  as  if  they  were 
Piccadilly  "  chappies  "  unless  they 
are  first  encouraged  and  then  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  We  must  admit 
the  sorrowful  truth,  Charlotte,  if 
it  is  only  amongst  ourselves. 

Of  course  it  will  occur  to  you 
that  there  must  be  some  explana- 
tion of  the  freedom  that  so  many 
women  of  the  Society  classes  allow 
themselves  to  take,  and  to  suffer. 
And  you  see,  don't  you  ?  that  when 
we  talk  of  freedoms  we  do  not 
mean  looseness  of  living  or  Keen- 
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tiousness  of  conduct.  From  the 
time  that  we  were  turned  out 
of  Eden  to  the  present  day, 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  freedom  of  manners 
accompanied  by  freedom  of  morals; 
and  if  the  two  went  together  in 
our  generation,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  look  beyond  the  history  of 
the  sisterhood  and  its  liability  to 
make  periodical  rushes  back  into 
original  sin.  Whether  they  can 
help  themselves  or  not  must  be  a 
troublesome  question  for  everybody 
who  has  studied  the  Great  Pen- 
dulum Theory.  It  certainly  has 
been  so  to  me ;  for  how  can  any 
good  woman  decide  whether  she 
should  wish  a  whole  generation 
of  her  fellow-creatures  abominably 
wicked,  and  wicked  on  purpose,  or 
the  puppets  and  victims  of  a  par- 
ticular law  of  Progress  ?  For  you 
know  what  the  theory  is.  It 
teaches  us  that  we  never  advance 
straight  on  to  anything  good,  but 
are  subject  to  a  pendulum  atical 
law  which  swings  us  backward  and 
forward  :  now  three  steps  on  the 
right  road,  and  then  by  a  sudden 
reaction  (as  it  might  be  in  con- 
sequence of  the  approach  of  Mars) 
two  steps  and  seven-eighths  on  the 
wrong.  I  don't  like  to  believe  in 
this  theory,  because,  if  it  only 
holds  out  long  enough,  it  will  be 
too  much  of  a  comfort  for  the  next 
age  of  Naughtiness ;  and  yet  since 
we  all  had  grandmothers  in  the 
time  of  Charles,  and  Anne,  and 
George — and  even  of  the  Fourth 
Edward  as  well,  some  of  us — one 
really  does  not  know  what  to  wish. 
Here,  however,  I  am  on  the  path 
which  every  female  foot  should  be 
restrained  from,  if  possible  —  the 
path  of  digression.  The  particular 
thing  that  I  want  to  say  is  that 
this  is  not  an  age  of  Naughtiness. 
No  doubt  the  editors  of  my  penny 
Society  papers  are  anxious  to  make 


out  that  it  is,  and  no  doubt  they 
succeed  too  well  ;  for  there  is 
hardly  a  nook  or  a  corner  where 
their  publications  do  (or  do  not) 
circulate  where  there  isn't  a  readi- 
ness to  believe  them.  Such  is  hu- 
man nature  at  its  farthest  point  in 
the  forward  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
Are  you  in  a  convent?  If  so, 
whether  as  Lady  Superior  or  the 
latest  and  nicest  novice,  you  shake 
your  secluded  head  at  every  rumour 
wafted  from  Society  gossip,  "fear- 
ing "  that  indeed  the  world  is  tak- 
ing a  turn  for  the  worse.  Are 
you  yourself  a  weak  and  vicious 
thing,  practising  more  vileness 
than  a  whole  terrace  of  your  n^igh- 
bours  1 — then  you  are  all  the  more 
willing  to  believe  your  lynx-eyed 
editor  when  he  assures  you  that  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  hypo- 
crisy few  ladies  would  show  to 
greater  advantage  than  yourself — 
vice  being  in  fashion  again.  It  is 
not  true,  you  know.  Of  course  if 
you  have  a  "society"  four  times 
larger  in  1892  than  in  1842,  you 
will  hear  of  more  "  smart "  people 
who  are  daringly  improper  now 
than  were  heard  of  then ;  but  the 
rest  is  grossly  exaggerated.  It  is 
possible  that  Society  morals  are  a 
trifle  worse  than  they  were  when 
you  were  in  short  frocks,  my  dear, 
but  not  much,  I  feel  very  sure ; 
and  we  may  depend  upon  it  that 
till  we  are  dead  and  gone  there 
will  be  no  return  of  the  morals  of 
the  Restoration.  It  is  our  lot  to 
sit  upon  the  pendulum  (like  the 
little  cupids  on  the  French  clocks) 
just  as  it  is  going  down,  and  about 
to  make  a  backward  kick-up ;  but 
the  time  for  that  is  not  yet,  I 
fancy. 

But  then,  you  will  say,  what 
about  the  freedom  of  manners  that 
now  prevails ;  the  freedom  of 
speech;  the  smiling  of  matrons 
at  dinner -table  scandals  which, 
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when  I  was  a  girl,  were  only  heard 
at  tea-tables  ungraced  (would  that 
I  had  the  courage  to  say  un- 
regulated !)  by  gentlemen,  and 
perhaps  in  smoking-rooms  before 
ladies  carried  their  cigarette-cases 
into  them?  Well,  that  is  just 
the  point  I  have  been  coming  to 
all  this  while.  Trust  the  pene- 
tration of  your  literary  aunt,  and 
believe  as  she  does  that  all  this 
looseness  of  speech  and  manners 
is  no  evidence  of  loose  conduct  or 
licentious  indulgence.  It  does 
look  like  it,  I  grant  you ;  and  no 
doubt  the  two  things  have  always 
gone  together  up  to  the  present 
period.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
this  age  is  that  they  do  not  go 
together.  To  say  the  least,  with 
a  great  deal  of  the  one  there 
is  nothing  like  so  much  of  the 
other — no  corresponding  amount 
of  wickedness,  so  to  speak ;  which 
is  so  strange  a  thing  that  the  most 
experienced  persons  cannot  believe 
in  it,  and  so  they  go  about  declar- 
ing on  their  own  undoubted  au- 
thority that  society  is  in  a  very 
(I  hate  the  word)  rotten  state. 
They  look,  they  listen,  and  they 
think  it  must  be.  But  no.  I 
maintain  that  the  immorality  of 
the  "smarter  classes"  is  much 
more  bark  than  bite;  and  that 
we  must  cast  about  for  another 
explanation  of  the  vulgarity,  the 
looseness,  the  degradation  of  man- 
ners, which  are  so  very  obvious  to 
the  middle-aged.  Well,  is  it  far 
to  seek  1  For  my  part,  I  don't 
think  so.  What  do  you  say  to 
the  Emancipation  of  Woman  craze 
as  an  explanation?  But  I  ought 
not  to  say  "  craze  "  ;  it  is  not  that 
—it  is  a  "wave":  one  of  the 
many  waves  of  emotion  that  are 
stirring  men's  hearts,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  mud,  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  ex- 


planation ;  and  if  you  want  to  see 
it  bodily,  glance  at  the  attire  of 
some  young  women  nowadays, 
and  observe  how  they  walk  in 
their  jackets  from  Savile  Row, 
their  waistcoats,  collars,  studs,  and 
"ties,"  and  their  gowns  that 
would  be  something  else  immedi- 
ately if  they  were  sewn  together 
from  the  waist  downward.  As 
nearly  as  it  can  be  got  at  from 
one  point  of  view,  that  is  the 
emancipation  of  Woman;  and  much 
of  the  rest  is  precisely  similar. 
It  is  graceless,  even  vulgarly  and 
violently  rude;  but  it  speaks  of 
emancipation  from  "  trammels," 
of  freedom,  equality  with  Man, 
rejection  of  the  petty  and  de- 
grading elegancies  by  which  Wo- 
man has  been  taught  to  appeal 
to  the  petting  and  protection  of 
a  sex  not  a  bit  more  gritty,  not 
a  whit  more  grippy,  than  her  own. 
How  can  equality  be  asserted  and 
emancipation  secured  if  women 
must  blush  when  men  do  not, 
and  if  they  tacitly  acknowledge 
that  there  are  all  sorts  of  things 
that  it  does  not  "  become  them  " 
to  know  anything  about  —  or 
certainly  to  hear  about  and  speak 
about?  And  why  this  fastidious 
choice  of  language  for  them,  with 
all  that  is  newest,  raciest,  and 
most  idiomatic  in  our  common 
tongue  left  out?  That  is  not 
emancipation — to  rebel  against  it 
is.  It  is  freedom,  it  is  eleva- 
tion, to  have  done  with  all  such 
nonsense  as  a  soft  gait,  a  gentle 
voice,  limited  curiosity,  restrained 
laughter,  and  every  other  kind  of 
strait-lacing. 

If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  we 
have  in  this  determination  to 
square  shoulders  with  men  (I  don't 
say  that  it  is  always  done  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty  or  to  elevate 
the  sex  as  a  whole)  the  secret  of 
the  degradation  of  manners  in 
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good  society.  Unless  they  had 
been  enthusiastically  backed  by  us 
in  the  endeavour,  the  men  couldn't 
have  done  it,  my  dear,  if  they  had 
tried ;  but  it  is  no  work  of  theirs, 
though  to  be  sure  they  have  helped 
it  on.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  male 
professors  of  emancipation  (with 
whom,  however,  I  have  no  patience, 
and  never  see  one  without  wishing 
I  could  send  him  to  my  dress- 
maker's), but  of  the  sex  as  a  whole. 
Like  ourselves,  they  are  but  weak 
creatures;  and  when  we  took  to 
shouldering  up,  dropped  our  re- 
serves, and  declared  for  "no  non- 
sense," they  liked  it.  It  nattered 
them.  They  found  a  new  enjoy- 
ment in  it,  as  something  exquisitely 
confidential ;  and  by  way  of  show- 
ing their  appreciation  of  the  move- 
ment, they  came  forward  and  met 
us  half-way.  As  men,  they  would 
have  been  ashamed  not  to  meet  our 
"jolliness"  and  chumminess  with 


a  handsome  amount  of  reciproca- 
tion ;  and  so,  as  I  say,  my  dear, 
they  came  forward.  Yes,  and  then 
a  similar  obligation  to  advance 
was  created  on  the  other  side ; 
and  if  one  striking  result  is  the 
abominable  lack  of  courtesy  in 
the  language  and  demeanour  of 
young  men  to  young  women,  it 
should  not  be  surprising  to  any- 
body at  a  time  when  the  evolu- 
tionary principle  is  so  thoroughly 
understood. 

Here,  however,  I  come  to  a  stop. 
Believe  me,  dear  Charlotte,  I  be- 
gan with  the  resolve  that  you 
should  be  reminded  of  none  of  the 
gifts  that  distinguish  your  Aunt 
Molly  from  every  other  member 
of  the  family.  But  I  suppose  that 
no  author  of  one  book  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  an  inclina- 
tion to  prolixity,  whatever  his 
merits  in  concealing  the  rest  of 
his  literary  qualifications. 
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LOWLAND    SCOTLAND    IN    THE    LAST    CENTUKY. 


THE  career  of  Burns — 1759-96 
— is  almost  coextensive  with  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  period  in  our  history  of 
momentous  importance.  It  sig- 
nificantly opens  with  the  abolition 
of  the  heritable  jurisdiction  of  the 
barons  in  1748,  and  closes  with 
the  quiet  disappearance  of  the  last 
relic  of  feudal  serfdom  in  1799, 
when  the  colliers  and  salters  were 
relieved  of  the  sole  remaining  link 
in  the  chain  that  had  for  centuries 
bound  them  to  the  soil.  This 
period  witnessed  the  rise  of  all 
our  modern  industries,  and  the 
complete  transformation  of  the 
only  hitherto  existing  one — agri- 
culture. It  witnessed  also  both 
an  enormous  expansion  of  the 
population — twice  has  it  doubled 
itself  since  the  youth  of  Burns — 
as  well  as  a  surprising  redistribu- 
tion of  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  55  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation were  living  in  hamlets  and 
homesteads  of  under  300  inhabi- 
tants. Further,  it  was  the  period 
which  evolved  such  questions  as 
the  rise  of  dissent,  road  reform, 
poor  laws,  burgh  reform,  elemen- 
tary education,  —  all  which  have 
so  profoundly  affected  our  own 
wellbeing.  But,  above  all,  it 
gave  us  the  greatest  and  most 
typical  of  modern  Scotsmen — 
Burns,  Scott,  Carlyle.  Yet  our 
historians,  great  and  small,  have 
nothing  special  to  say  of  it.  Burton 
and  Chambers  both  stop  at  1748, 
a  state  of  matters  that  is  to  be 
regretted  from  a  literary  as  well 
as  a  political  point  of  view.  For, 
while  Scott  and  Carlyle  are  largely 
their  own  interpreters,  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  Burns's  life  and 
work  cannot  be  properly  under- 
stood and  sympathised  with  with- 


out some  such  study  of  the  social 
conditions  of  the  time. 

It  is  possible  to  form  a  very 
complete  idea  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  during 
this  period.  Down  almost  to  the 
close  of  the  century,  except  in  a 
few  sheltered  river-valleys,  a  Scot- 
tish landscape  presented  few  pleas- 
ing features.  All  the  travellers 
from  the  more  favoured  South 
bear  out  Dr  Johnson's  famous  ob- 
servation on  the  general  treeless- 
ness,  without  his  rather  heavy  fun, 
and  almost  every  page  of  the 
Statistical  Account  supplies  corro- 
borative evidence.  Even  Burns, 
who  cannot  be  accused  of  lack  of 
patriotism,  finds  a  similar  state  of 
matters,  and  this  even  where  it 
was  least  to  be  expected,  as  is 
shown  by  his  lines  on  Bruar  Water. 
The  intelligent  travellers  from  the 
South  who  did  the  Scottish  Tour 
last  century  describe  with  con- 
siderable detail  the  appearance  of 
the  country.  Pennant  found  some 
hedges  and  traces  of  plantation 
around  Edinburgh.  The  city  itself 
must  have  had  clumps  of  trees,  for 
Cockburn  deplores  the  vandalism 
that  was  cutting  them  down  in 
his  day  to  make  way  for  the  New 
Town.  Pennant  saw,  in  going  to 
Perth  by  Kinross,  few  trees,  ex- 
cept about  Blair  and  Perth  itself. 
Farther  north,  over  the  Gram- 
pians, all  the  way  to  Inverness, 
matters  were  still  worse.  Moray 
and  Aberdeen  were  little  better; 
but  the  Mearns  and  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  on  the  east  side,  and  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Clyde  above 
Dumbarton,  afforded  charming  pro- 
spects of  wood,  water,  and  rich 
corn-fields.  Topham  saw  many  a 
wide  view  without  the  appearance 
of  vegetation  higher  above  its  sur- 
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face  than  a  blade  of  grass.  There 
was  but  one  orchard  in  Edinburgh, 
and  hardly  another  in  the  country. 
Good  apples  were  not  to  be  seen, 
and  turnips  formed  the  only  des- 
sert. "  The  country-seats  near 
Edinburgh,"  he  adds,  "  are  well 
planted,  but,  save  in  the  parks 
of  particular  nobles,  there  are  few 
oaks  that  have  seen  half  a  cen- 
tury." Lettice  says  nothing  could 
exceed  the  dreariness  of  the  Upper 
Ward  of  Lanark.  Heron  thinks 
Nithsdale  would  be  beautiful  with 
clumps  and  belts  of  wood.  It  is 
not  quite  bare,  but  there  are  few 
trees.  Drumlanrig  Castle  has  an 
air  of  decay  and  desolation  (thanks 
to  the  sordid  avarice  of  the  then 
Marquis  of  Queensberry,  so  vigor- 
ously denounced  by  Burns).  The 
banks  of  the  Stinchar  are  un- 
adorned by  trees  or  underwood ; 
Magus  Muir  remains  wild,  unen- 
closed, and  untilled,  probably  as 
at  the  time  when  Sharp  was  mur- 
dered. Both  districts  are  now 
richly  clothed  in  foliage. 

In  this  matter  of  forestry  a 
great  change  was  in  progress  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury. Then  were  created  such 
famous  scenes  of  sylvan  loveliness 
as  the  Kelvingrove  and  Aberdour 
woods  of  the  olden  time,  Cambus- 
more,  Duplin,  Drummond,  and 
Glamis  Castles,  and  the  like. 
Many  noted  forest  patriarchs  are 
recorded  in  the  Statistical  Account. 
Some  of  them  had  been  for  cen- 
turies landmarks — like  the  oak  of 
Balderran,  which  still  stands  by 
the  roadside  near  Killearn ;  the 
Fortingal  Yew,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  vegetable  in.  Europe ;  or  the 
Capon  Tree  at  Jedburgh,  associ- 
ated with  Burns.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  Johnson  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  said  there  were  few  trees 
in  Scotland  older  than  himself. 
The  beech,  indeed,  was  not  known 
at  all  before  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury, and  with  its  introduction  the 
squirrel  appeared  from  England. 
The  larch  was  imported  fifty  years 
later.  The  first  walled  park  was 
constructed  in  six  weeks  at  Tyn- 
ningham,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1681, 
by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  to 
please  the  Duke  of  York. 

Here  and  there  the  natural  or 
self-sown  woods  survived  in  deep 
dens  and  sheltered  nooks,  and  on 
many  an  upland  glade,  for  the 
country  had  always  been  sparsely 
peopled.  The  Reformation  was 
effected  in  a  country  of  only  half 
a  million,  all  told.  Oak  would 
root  itself  firmly  in  the  valleys, 
ash  and  willow  on  the  sides  of 
every  brook,  alder  in  swamps  and 
spouty  land,  while  the  birk  would 
hang  its  fair  tresses,  and  the  rowan 
its  roseate  clusters,  on  the  front 
of  every  scaur.  In  some  cases 
these  outlived  feudal  times.  The 
Kirk  of  Forest  extended  for  ten 
miles  to  the  east  of  Ayr ;  but  this, 
says  Fullarton,  writing  in  1793, 
and  every  forest,  has  long  gone, 
except  Dalrymple  Woods  on  the 
Doon.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was 
hardly  any  timber  in  the  country, 
except  natural  oak  and  birch  on 
the  river-banks,  with  clumps  of 
ash  and  plane  round  some  farm- 
houses. It  had  been  a  condition 
in  some  leases,  on  the  Loudon 
estate  for  instance,  that  tenants 
should  plant  so  many  ashes  yearly 
round  the  steading.  (What  farmer 
now  thinks  of  planting  a  tree  1) 
These  natural  woods  Burns  dearly 
loved,  and  a  great  part  they  play 
in  the  scenery  of  his  poetry. 

The  general  features  of  the 
landscape  are  abiding.  The  rivers 
then  ran  their  fitful  race  in  their 
present  channels;  the  hills  out- 
lined themselves,  as  now,  against 
the  glowing  west.  But  the  former 
flowed  on  between  more  open 
banks,  and  sheep  have  changed 
the  dark  heathy  tints  of  the  latter 
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to  a  pleasant  green.  The  drain- 
ing of  vast  swamps,  the  profusion 
of  hedgerows  in  many  districts, 
the  coverts  that  have  sprung  up  in 
this  age  of  sport,  the  policies  sur- 
rounding the  mansions  that  have 
grown  with  the  nation's  wealth, — 
these  have  all  effected  a  marvellous 
change.  Last-century  illustrations 
all  support  the  testimony  of  con- 
temporary observers.  There  we 
have  the  ever-flowing  streams  and 
the  eternal  hills,  but  the  whole 
aspect  seems  strange  to  modern 
landscape.  The  historic  sites, 
shown  in  all  their  nakedness  by 
Grose  and  others,  can  be  approached 
by  the  modern  photographer  only 
with  difficulty.  •  . 

The  reason  for  this  general 
absence  of  trees  in  Scotland  is  to 
be  found  neither  in  climate  nor  in 
the  direct  action  of  man,  but  in 
the  ancient  system  of  husbandry. 
In  the  absence  of  enclosures,  the 
entire  stock  of  each  crofter  town- 
ship roamed  everywhere  as  soon 
as  the  crop  was  off  the  ground. 
There  being  as  yet  no  turnips  nor 
sown  grass,  but  only  a  little  coarse 
hay  from  the  bog  -  lands,  every 
green  thing  would  be  eaten  up 
that  was  within  reach.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  self -sown  trees, 
but  few  would  ever  have  a  chance 
of  surviving.  Darwin  closely 
observed  a  measured  patch  of 
common  in  Kent,  exposed  to  such 
conditions  as  generally  prevailed 
in  the  ante  -  enclosing  days,  and 
though  he  counted  hundreds  of 
seedling  trees,  not  one  grew  above 
an  inch  or  two  before  being  cropped 
off.  In  such  circumstances,  alder 
in  the  marshy  places,  and  birches 
on  the  river- scaurs,  would  alone 
have  a  chance  of  surviving.  The 
two  homeliest  of  trees  were  the 
alder  and  the  elder,  and  both  play 
a  great  part  in  folk-lore.  In  the 
shades  of  the  former  lurked  the 
goblins  and  brownies,  while  the 


latter  was  used  to  enclose  the  kail- 
yards, as  the  cattle  refused  to  touch 
it,  and  there  Burns  places  it  in  his 
"  Address  to  the  Deil "  :— 

"  When     twilight     did     my    grannie 

summon, 
To    say    her    prayers,    douce,    honest 

woman  ! 
Aft   yont   the   dyke   she's   heard   you 

bummin', 

Wi'  eerie  drone ; 
Or,  rustlin',  through  the  boortrees  [elder] 

comin', 

Wi'  heavy  groan. " 

The   universal    absence   of    en- 
closures has  left  its  mark  on  the 
Scottish  law  of  trespass,  so  favour- 
able   to   the    trespasser.      Under 
ancient  conditions  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  trespass  without 
clear  proof  of  damage  done.     In 
many   districts    the    country    re- 
mained to  the  close  of  the  century 
quite  open.     In  Strathallan,  dur- 
ing   the     last    decade,    so     great 
changes  had  been  effected  by  en- 
closing   that    it    was    no    longer 
thought    unneighbourly    to   drive 
off  cattle  trespassing  upon  winter 
crops.      When  enclosing  was   in- 
troduced   into    Galloway    it    was 
very  unpopular.     Men  went  about 
in  women's   clothes   levelling  the 
dry-stone  dykes.    Elsewhere  fences 
were    blamed     for    making     peo- 
ple  take    roundabout   roads,    and 
as  ruining  the  time-honoured  in- 
dustry of  the  herd,  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  economy  of 
the    township.       Great    numbers 
were   boys   from    the   Highlands, 
who  thus  earned  a  welcome  pit- 
tance,   and     picked    up    English 
enough  to  better  their  condition. 
In  the  Lothians  they  formed  them- 
selves into  parish  guilds,  and  with 
their  horns  and  bravery  used  to 
meet  regularly  to  kindle  the  Bel- 
tane and  hold  the  Lammas  festival. 
For  the  latter  they  built  pillars  of 
divots   or   turfs,    leaving    in    the 
centre  a  place  for  a  pole,  which 
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bore  a  blanket,  granted  by  some 
well  -  disposed  housewife.  Rival 
parties  tried  to  demolish  each 
other's  towers,  and  vigorous  bickers 
ensued — a  practice  still  followed 
by  boys,  though  the  custom  sur- 
vives only  in  a  debased  form. 
The  work  of  the  herd  began  with 
the  sowing  of  the  bear,  and  lasted 
till  the  crops  were  housed.  There 
are  few  more  picturesque  figures 
in  literature,  down  from  medieval 
times,  than  the  blue  -  bonneted 
herd-laddie.  His  badge  was  the 
crook  with  the  stock  and  horn. 
The  latter  Burns  struck  on  his 
seal  over  the  motto,  "  Better  a  wee 
bush  than  nae  beild,"  and  carefully 
explains  its  construction  in  a  letter 
toGeorge  Thomson,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  artist,  David  Allan,  who 
was,  however,  the  proud  possessor 
of  one  already.  The  tip  of  a  cow's 
horn  was  to  be  cut  off,  and  in  the 
aperture  the  shank-bone  of  a  sheep 
inserted,  and  in  that  again  an 
oat-straw.  The  necessary  stops  or 
vent-holes  were  to  be  added. 

To  save  the  growing  crops  and 
spare  the  herd,  the  cattle  were  con- 
fined during  the  mid-day  hours  and 
over  night  in  a  fold  built  of  turf. 

"  The  shepherd  steeks  his  fauldin'  slap, 
And     owre    the    moorland    whistles 
shrill." 

In  the  west  such  a  fold  is  still 
called  a  fank  (Ger.  fangen,  to 
seize),  and  in  the  north-eastern 
counties  the  pumfle,  a  corruption 
of  pinfold.  The  rustic  mind  was 
struck  with  its  likeness  to  the  high 
pew  at  the  stair-head  in  the  old- 
fashioned  church-loft — a  favourite 
resort  of  the  boys,  even  in  living 
memory,  as  a  safe  place  for  marbles 
and  other  sports.  It  was  a  Buchan 
minister  who,  on  his  rounds,  thus 
accosted  a  boy  that  he  suspected  of 
neglecting  ordinances  :  "  Laddie, 
fat  wy  de'ee  nae  gang  t'  i'  kirk  1 " 
"  Sae  I  dee,"  replied  the  boy,  "  but 


ee  ken  a'  sit  ee  i'  pumfle,"  where, 
of  course,  he  could  be  out  of  sight. 
The  land  in  these  times  was  gen- 
erally held  by  kindly  tenants  or 
rentallers  —  feudal  retainers,  in 
fact — who  built  their  houses  and 
yards  close  together  in  townships 
round  the  kirk  or  castle.  The 
tenure  was  leasehold,  with  easy 
rents,  paid  in  kind.  There  was  a 
homely  tone  of  neighbourliness  be- 
tween the  tenants  and  the  laird. 
The  Earl  of  Moray,  present  at  a 
kirn  or  harvest-home,  saw  a  ten- 
ant dancing  merrily  at  seventy. 
"  John,"  he  said,  "  you  are  too  rich 
and  wanton ;  I  must  raise  my  land- 
rent."  "  My  lord,"  replied  John, 
"  it's  not  the  land  that  has  made 
me  rich,  but  God's  providence  and 
the  change  of  wives."  Sometimes, 
however,  there  intervened  between 
the  crofters  and  the  laird  the 
bonnet  -  lairds,  or  lesser  feuars 
(tacksmen  in  the  north) — that  is 
to  say,  tenants  who  had  power 
to  sublet — and  these  were  often 
oppressive  and  unpopular.  The 
land  was  generally  let  in  plough- 
gates  of  fifty  acres  each,  held  by 
four  tenants  in  common,  employ- 
ing four  horses.  About  half  would 
be  arable  or  infield,  laid  out  in 
run-rig — long  serpentine  ridges, 
very  narrow  and  high  in  the 
centre,  and  always  more  or  less 
wet  at  the  sides,  where  there  was 
a  rude  surface-drainage.  Between 
these  were  strips  in  natural  grass, 
called  banks  (balk)  in  some  places, 
fauclis  or  fallows  in  others,  and  here 
the  guidwife  or  young  callant  or 
auld  carle  was  wont  to  bait  the  cow, 
secured  by  the  head- stall  or  branks, 
the  herd  all  the  while  busy  knitting 
stockings  or  spinning  with  the  dis- 
taff or  whorl-spindle,  which,  by  the 
way,  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  found  in 
use  only  thirty  years  ago.  Beyond 
the  infield  was  the  outfield,  or  por- 
tion under  natural  grass,  and  here 
was  the  pumfle.  This  portion, 
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manured  by  being  enclosed,  was 
said  to  be  tothed  or  tethered,  and 
when  broken  up  in  the  follow- 
ing season  was  kept  in  oats  or 
bear  till  exhausted.  It  was  then 
overrun  with  weeds  until  the 
grass  recovered.  Much  time  was 
taken  up  in  cutting  the  rich  crop  of 
thistles  to  supper  the  work-horses 
that  could  not  be  turned  out  to 
graze.  Outside  all  was  the  common, 
so  poor  as  to  be  fit  only  for  pastur- 
ing a  few  sorry  sheep,  or  growing 
hainings  —  that  is,  broom,  heath, 
whin,  &c.  —  to  secure  a  bite  in 
winter.  Here,  too,  were  cut  the 
divots  (Gael,  duibheid}  or  flat 
grassy  turfs  for  roofing,  smdfeal- 
divots  or  more  earthy  sods  for 
walls.  The  parings  of  such  land 
were  also  mixed  with  manure  and 
used-up  divots  to  form  a  compost 
or  fidzie.  (The  implement  used 
to  cut  and  throw  these  turfs  was 
called  the  flauchter-spade,  an  ex- 
pression applied  to  a  boys'  game 
in  Fife  long  after  the  tool  had 
ceased  to  be  used  or  known  in  the 
district.  To  play  the  game,  a  boy 
lay  on  his  back  with  arms  ex- 
tended behind.  The  other  boys, 
each  in  turn,  stood  on  his  palms, 
and  then  leaning  on  his  upraised 
feet  were  thrown  to  a  consider- 
able distance  over  his  outstretched 
body.)  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  hill  lands  were  greatly 
impoverished  by  these  periodical 
parings.  Over  the  greater  part  of 
even  the  Lowlands  run-rig  pre- 
vailed till  near  the  end  of  the 
century.  These  were  the  days  of 
Small  Allotments,  and,  where  the 
system  prevailed,  progress  was 
slow  in  the  extreme.  The  worst 
cases  were  in  such  places  as  In- 
veresk,  Kilmaurs,  Johnstone,  &c. 
The  Glencairn  family  made  the 
experiment  in  Kilmaurs  of  fos- 
tering village  industries  by  giv- 


ing crofts  to  the  weavers.  Here, 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  small 
burghs,  these  allotments  were 
greatly  neglected  by  the  trades- 
people, who  held  them  on  easy 
terms,  and  made  little  either  of 
trading  or  farming. 

In  a  society  of  few  wants,  and 
these  supplied  by  home  industry, 
money  was  scarce,  so  that  rents 
were  paid  in  kind.  This  took  the 
form  of  labour  on  the  laird's  farm 
or  demesne  (the  Mains),  teind  corn, 
and  kain  fowls,  the  cens  of  the 
Ancient  Regime  in  France.  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  a  granary  at 
Tarland  that  held  600  bolls  yearly. 
In  the  dearth  of  1782  the  people 
of  Tarbat,  in  Easter  Ross,  stopped 
a  ship  loaded  with  teind  corn  for 
Greenock.  Feudal  services  sur- 
vived in  many  places  to  the  end  of 
the  century.  They  were  known  as 
arage,  or  so  many  days'  plough- 
ing ;  carage,  casting  and  leading  a 
leet  or  stack  of  peats  or  carrying 
coals ;  bonnage,  harvesting  hay 
and  corn ;  and  thirlage,  or  mul- 
ture. 

"Our  laird  gets  in  his  racket  rents, 
His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a'  his  stents 
[dues]."  i 

Thirlage  was  a  bitter  grievance. 
At  Rutherglen,  by  1793,  the  burgh 
lands  were  thirled  ^^h?  with 
bauk-  (beam)  meal  to  the  miller 
and  a  knaveship  or  allowance  to 
his  man.  Kilwinning  was  thirled 
to  the  Abbey  and  Lord  Eglinton ; 
Paisley  to  the  Abbey,  YVtn»  ^e- 
sides  knaveship.  In  Nithsdale, 
multure  was  held  to  apply  to 
wheat  (y^th),  though  the  laird  had 
no  mill  to  grind  it.  It  had  been 
an  ancient  obligation  to  take  all 
the  corn  to  the  baronial  or  abbey 
mill,  hence  the  farm  was  said  to  be 
thirled  (thralled)  or  astricted  to 
this  mill,  and  had  to  pay  a  mul- 


1  Burns's  "  Twa  Dogs." 
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ture  or  portion  of  the  meal  to  the 
miller,  sometimes  as  high  as  y^th. 
Horse  and  seed  corn  were  ex- 
cepted.  The  portion  of  corn  taken 
to  the  mill  each  time  was  called 
a  melder.  Tarn  o'  Shanter's  wife, 
Kate,  complained 

"  That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  hadst  siller." 

In  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  these 
exactions,  the  quern  or  primitive 
hand-mill  was  in  constant  use. 

11  The  cronach  stills  the  dowie  heart, 

The  jorram  stills  the  bairnie; 
The  music  for  a  hungry  wame 
Is  grindin'  o'  the  quernie."1 

In  the  north  thousands  of  these 
querns  are  still  in  use,  and  a 
livelihood  is  earned  by  making 
and  selling  them.  They  cost  from 
3s.  6d.  to  5s. 

The  ground  had  been  cropped 
from  time  immemorial  in  a  rota- 
tion of  oats,  pease,  and  bear  or  bigg, 
a  kind  of  coarse  four-rowed  barley. 
The  name  of  this  last  survives  in 
the  Bristo  Port  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  Bigg  Market  of  Newcastle. 
This  cropping  went  on  till  the  land 
gave  only  two  seeds  in  return,  four 
or  five  returns  being  a  good  crop. 
White  oats  came  to  supersede  the 
old  grey  variety  ;  while  wheat  was 
raised  only  in  the  Lothians  and 
carse-lands  even  near  the  close  of 
the  century.  Little  progress  could 
be  made  anywhere  until  alternat- 
ing husbandry  was  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  introduction  of  ryegrass 
and  clover,  turnips  and  potatoes, 
and  these  were  the  agents  in  trans- 
forming the  face  of  the  country 
and  the  entire  rural  economy. 
From  this  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  planting  of  trees  for  shel- 
ter, enclosing,  draining,  lining, 
stall-feeding,  and  the  consequent 


increase  of  manure ;  grazing  in 
parks  instead  of  herding,  in  which 
the  cattle  were  tormented  by  the 
dogs  and  half-starved ;  the  rise  of 
large  farms  in  the  hands  of  capital- 
ists, accompanied  by  the  decay  of 
the  crofter  and  the  depletion  of 
hamlets  to  fill  the  towns  and  in- 
crease vagrancy,  pauperism,  and 
crime.  These  changes  were  ini- 
tiated and  sent  well  under  way 
during  the  short  life  of  Burns. 
His  father's  lease  of  seven  acres  of 
Doonholm,  in  1757,  was  typical  of 
the  expiring  effect  of  the  old  hus- 
bandry ;  his  own  retirement  from 
Ellisland  to  the  Wee  Vennel  in 
Dumfries,  1791,  was  the  tacit  re- 
cognition of  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  change  began  at  the 
close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in 
1763,  but  culminated  in  the  high 
prices  that  prevailed  during  the 
long  wars  with  France. 

Swift  calls  the  man  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before  a  public  benefactor. 
What  is  to  be  said  of  the  men 
who  gave  to  modern  farming  sown 
grasses,  turnips,  and  potatoes  1 
The  sowing  of  grasses  and  clover 
spread  very  slowly.  The  people 
looked  upon  such  improvements 
as  a  freak,  like  hunting  and  horse- 
racing,  all  very  well  for  the  weal- 
thy lairds  who  could  afford  to  lose 
on  expensive  experiments.  The 
attitude  of  the  peasants  in  this 
connection  is  shown  by  the  public 
opinion  of  Methven,  that  it  was  a 
shame  to  see  beasts'  meat  growing 
where  men's  should. 

Turnips  formed  as  great  a  boon 
for  winter  feeding  as  ryegrass  and 
clover  for  summer.  Lord  Town- 
shend  introduced  them  into  Eng- 
lish husbandry  in  1730.  Their  in- 
troduction into  Scotland  was  not  a 
little  romantic.  James  Dawson,  a 
farmer  near  Roxburgh,  went  to 
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Leicester,  and  hired  himself  to 
Bakewell,  the  famous  sheep-breed- 
er, as  a  ploughman.  He  left  in 
six  months,  against  the  wish  of 
Bakewell, — going  north,  however, 
with  a  scheme  for  drill-husbandry 
in  his  head.  In  the  following  year 
he  had  seventy  acres  of  turnips 
sown.  This  was  about  the  year 
1760.  The  turnip  had  been  known 
before  this,  and  sown  in  gardens, 
like  cabbage,  but  broadcast.  The 
minister  of  Kinellar,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire,  unwilling  to  weed  a  bed  of 
turnips  growing  in  this  fashion  in 
his  garden,  and  thinking  it  would 
not  succeed,  tore  up  the  greater 
part  with  the  hoe.  The  crop  turned 
out  better  than  had  ever  been  seen 
before,  and  in  a  few  years  hoeing 
in  drills  became  general.  Curi- 
ously enough,  hand-thinning  in  the 
fields,  by  crawling  on  all  fours,  is 
still  general  over  south-western 
Scotland.  Turnip  -  growing  was, 
however,  long  in  becoming  general. 
Reports  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century  say  :  Galston,  few  turnips 
yet  raised  ;  Nithsdale,  no  turnips  ; 
Whittingham,.  only  twenty  years 
since  turnips  were  generally  known 
in  East  Lothian;  Kemback,  Fife, 
no  turnips  or  sown  grass  a  dozen 
years  ago,  fields  exhausted  by  crop- 
ping ;  Killearn,  turnips  not  tried 
in  the  open  field  ;  Stevenston, 
turnips  not  yet  tried  ;  Cluny, 
Aberdeen,  turnips  sometimes  in 
drills,  but  broadcast  preferred,  as 

Jiving  a  larger  crop.  Of  course, 
nder  such  circumstances,  butcher- 
meat  was  not  in  condition  till  Aug- 
ust, and  for  winter  supplies  a 
mart  had  to  be  killed  at  Martin- 
mas (hence  the  name),  and  kept  in 
pickle.  Even  in  the  capital  it  was 
little  used.  Sir  David  Kinloch, 
1732,  sold  from  his  Lothian 
ten  wedders  fattened  on 
first  ryegrass,  and  the  buyer, 
Edinburgh  butcher,  stipulated 
lat  they  should  be  lifted  at  three 


separate  times  to  prevent  a  glut  of 
mutton  in  the  market. 

There  wanted  only  one  other 
green  crop  to  do  for  the  peasant 
what  the  turnip  was  doing  for  his 
stock,  and  carry  the  comforts  of  the 
summer  through  the  winter.  This 
was  the  potato,  which  made  even 
slower  progress  than  the  turnip. 
The  way  was  said  to  have  been 
barred  by  the  Presbyterian  pre- 
judice that  it  was  never  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  In  the  Lothians  it 
came  in  about  1740,  the  year  of 
dearth,  from  Ireland,  but  was  con- 
fined to  gardens  till  about  1754, 
when  it  was  planted  in  fields 
about  Aberlady.  By  the  close  of 
the  century  it  was  a  general 
article  of  diet.  Ramsay  says  that 
George  Henderson  went,  about 
1750,  for  a  bag  of  potatoes  to 
Kilsyth,  where  the  Irish  method 
of  field  culture  had  lately  been 
tried,  and  introduced  the  potato 
into  Menteith,  where  a  few  had 
been  known,  but  only  in  kail- 
yards. The  old  folks,  however, 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new 
food.  Old  George  Bachop,  one  of 
the  Ochtertyre  tenants,  told  by 
his  wife  that  she  had  potatoes  for 
supper,  said,  "  Tatties  !  tatties  ! 
I  never  supped  on  them  a'  my  days, 
and  winna  the  nicht.  Gie  them 
to  the  herd,  and  get  me  sowens." 
It  is  significant  that  Burns,  who 
sings  the  praises  of  kail,  and  por- 
ridge, and  haggis,  has  nothing  to 
say  of  the  potato. 

The  ploughing  of  the  small  open 
fields  long  advanced  but  little  be- 
yond primitive  methods.  In  the 
north  small  horses  or  garrons  were 
used,  but  in  the  south  and  in  the 
\iorth-eastern  counties  oxen  took 
their  place.  They  remained  long- 
est in  use  in  Aberdeenshire,  being 
so  employed  even  yet  in  Deeside. 
At  Alford,  in  1795,  every  farmer 
was  ambitious  of  having  as  many 
pairs  of  oxen  in  the  plough  as  he 
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could.  At  Keith,  about  the 
same  time,  eight  to  ten  oxen 
were  yoked  to  a  clumsy  plough. 
Oxen  are  to  be  found  at  work 
near  the  end  of  the  century 
about  Dundee,  St  Andrews,  Dum- 
barton. In  the  Lothians,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  century,  it  was 
customary  to  send  the  work-oxen, 
after  the  bear-seed  was  in,  to  the 
Braes  of  Leny  to  recruit,  at  two 
merks  a  -  head,  and  twopence  to 
the  herd,  and  there  they  remained 
till  the  crop  was  in.  Lord  Kames, 
a  noted  improver,  was  a  great 
advocate  for  the  use  of  oxen  in 
labour,  but  they  disappeared  with 
the  spread  of  turnpike  roads  and 
the  much  longer  journeys  that 
then  became  common. 

The  old  Scottish  plough  was 
a  clumsy  survival  from  Roman 
times.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see 
it  drawn  by  four,  five,  or  six  pairs 
of  oxen.  The  twelve-owsen  plough 
was  always  the  mark  of  farming 
on  a  large  scale.  Long  after  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  plough- 
graith  was  made  on  the  farm — the 
long  winter  nights  being  spent  in 
preparing  it,  for  no  plough  was 
brought  out  till  Candlemas,  and 
then  to  the  accompaniment  of  rude 
rites  handed  down  from  heathen 
times.  The  timber  forming  the 
body  of  the  plough  was  brought 
by  the  Highlanders  to  Doune 
Market,  with  the  black  cattle,  at 
Martinmas,  and  sold  for  Is.  and 
Is.  6d.  apiece.  It  was  a  Berwick- 
shire man,  James  Small,  who,  from 
a  few  models  that  came  to  his  hand, 
about  1766  improved  on  a  plough 
introduced  by  an  itinerant  English 
maker,  Lammas,  about  sixty  years 
before.  His  work  soon  became 
famous,  and  he  established  a 
thriving  village  industry  at  Ed- 
rom.  The  draught  he  made  so 
light  that  two  horses  only  were 


required.  In  a  few  years  the 
driver  or  gaudsman  was  also  dis- 
pensed with.  His  business  had 
been  to  clear  the  coulter  with  a 
stout  stick  or  pettle,  which  he 
occasionally  flung  at  the  leaders. 

"  I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee 
Wi'  murd'rin'  pettle."1 

The  driver  also  encouraged  the 
team  by  whistling,  regarded  as  a 
great  rustic  accomplishment,  hence 
the  Buchan  proverb  for  much  ado 
about  nothing — "  Muckle  f usslin' 
and  little  red  land."  In  the  up- 
lands a  third  hand  was  employed 
down  to  the  close  of  the  century. 
He  held  the  reins  of  the  team  on 
a  short  stick,  and  walked  back- 
wards, leading  them.  The  defence 
of  anything  so  awkward  was  that, 
the  ground  being  full  of  foot-fast 
stones,  they  could  be  better  seen 
in  this  way  and  avoided,  so  as  to 
save  the  plough. 

This  picturesque  mode  of  plough- 
ing was  practised  by  Burns,  as 
shown  in  "The  Inventory,"  a 
poem  which  throws  much  light  on 
the  economy  of  a  lowland  farm  : — 

"  Imprimis,  then,  for  carriage  cattle, 
I  hae  four  brutes  o'  gallant  mettle, 
As  ever  drew  afore  a  pettle. 
My  ban'  -  afore's  [near  -  leader]  a  guid 

auld  has-been, 

An'  wight  an'  wilfu'  a'  his  days  been; 
My  han'-ahin's  [near- wheeler]  a  weel- 

gaun  filly, 
That    aft    has    borne    me    hame   frae 

Killie. 

My  fur  -  ahin's  [off- wheeler]   a  worthy 

beast, 

As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  traced. 
The  fourth's  a  Hieland  Donald  hastie." 

The  "han'-ahin"  is  the  subject  of 
the  "  Farmer's  Address  to  his 
auld  Mare  Maggie  "  : — 

"  Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-laii'  [foot  on 

land], 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn." 


1  Burns,  "  To  a  Mouse." 
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"The    Inventory"   goes    on   to 

say — 

"  Wheel-carriages  I  hae  but  few — 
Three  carts,  an'  twa  are  feckly  new ; 
An  auld  wheelbarrow,  mair  for  token, 
Ae  leg  an'  baith  the  trams  are  broken  ; 
I  made  a  poker  o'  the  spin'le, 
An'  my  auld  mither  brunt  the  trin'le 

[wheel]. 

For  men,  I've  three  mischievous  boys, 
Run-deils  for  rantiii'  an'  for  noise  ; 
A  gaudsman  ane,  a  thrasher  t'other  ; 
Wee  Davock  hauds  the  nowte  [cattle] 

in  f other." 

We  need  not  wonder  at  Burns's 
statement  in  the  first  line.  Colonel 
Fullarton,  reporting  on  Ayrshire 
in  1793,  says  that  forty  years  ago 
there  was  hardly  a  practicable  road, 
and  no  carts — produce  and  manure 
being  carried  on  sledges,  dragged 
on  runners,  or  placed  on  tumbler- 
wheels  of  wood,  and  turning  with 
the  axle.  Loads  of  five  cwt.  were 
thus  drawn,  and  this  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  country  generally. 
Roads  were  little  better  than 
bridle-paths,  and  for  longish  dis- 
tances panniers  or  currochs  were 
laid  across  the  pony's  back,  to 
which  the  load  was  secured,  as  in 
Iceland  at  the  present  day.  At 
Currie,  in  Mid-Lothian,  hay  was 
taken  to  Edinburgh  in  this  way  in 
loads  of  ten  stones,  exactly  as,  in 
Sir  David  Lindsay's  time,  he  says, 
coal  was  conveyed  from  Tranent. 
The  body  of  Burns's  father  was 
carried  eight  miles  for  burial  at 
Alloway  Kirk  by  a  pair  of  horses 
.  yoked  tandem-wise,  the  coffin  being 
slung  between  on  bearers.  The 
usual  work  of  the  farm  was  done 
with  sleds  or  sledges,  still  common 
in  the  Highlands.  They  are  home- 
made, of  the  native  birch  or  hazel, 
without  a  single  nail,  and  admir- 
ably suited  for  moving  hay,  corn, 
or  peats  over  a  rough  moor  or  hill- 
side, where  wheels  would  be  use- 
less. They  were  also  placed  on 
wheels,  unshod,  made  of  three 
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pieces,  and,  as  the  wood  wore  un- 
equally, soon  became  out  of  shape, 
hence  they  were  called  tumbler- 
wheels,  or,  in  Buchan,  tuinlin-trees. 
Burns's  Jenny  Geddes  had  'a 
stomach,  like  Willie  Stalker's  mare, 
that  would  have  digested  tumbler- 
wheels. 

The  description  of  Glaud's  on- 
stead  or  farm-steading  in  'The 
Gentle  Shepherd'  is  that  of  a 
common  type,  to  be  found  any- 
where in  Scotland  during  last 
century : — 

' '  A  snug  thaik-hoose,  before  the  door 

a  green ; 
Hens  on  the  midden,  ducks  in  dubs  are 

seen. 
On  this  side  stands  a  barn,  on  that  a 

byre ; 
A  peat-stack  joins,  and  forms  a  rural 

square. 
The  hoose  is  Glaud's — there  you  may 

see  him  lean, 
An'  to  his  divot-seat  invite  his  frien'." 

In  most  cases  the  crofter  was, 
like  William  Burness,  his  own 
mason,  and  built  his  "auld  clay 
biggin "  himself,  with  the  help  of 
his  neighbours.  At  Errol,  in  Gow- 
rie,  1792,  houses  were  of  clay, 
there  being  no  stones,  and  every 
man  built  for  himself.  At  Canon- 
bie,  1769,  the  owner  prepares  the 
materials — clay  mixed  with  straw 
— summons  his  neighbours  for  a 
day's  darg  (work),  who  come  with 
victuals  at  their  own  cost,  and, 
setting  cheerfully  to  work,  com- 
plete the  house  before  nightfall. 
At  Dornock,  Annan,  in  1792,  all 
the  houses,  but  the  manse  and  two 
others,  in  the  village  were  of  mud 
and  thatch.  Heron  found  in  Perth, 
long  the  second  city  in  the  king- 
dom, the  houses  in  1792  still  partly 
or  wholly  of  wood.  About  the 
middle  of  the  century  there  were 
only  a  few  stone  houses  in  Dun- 
dee, and  these  near  the  Cross.  At 
one  time  there  was  but  little 
masonry,  no  skill  in  quarrying  and 
2  i 
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hewing,  and  no  medium  between 
huts  of  turf  and  loose  stones  and 
the  splendid  castles  still  so  inter- 
esting architecturally.  At  Girvan, 
Heron  tells  us,  the  houses  are 
huts  more  miserable  even  than 
those  of  Ballantrae,  and  so  low  as 
to  seem  rather  caves  dug  in  the 
earth  than  houses  built  upon  it. 
The  Hon.  Mrs  Murray  says  (1799) : 
"As  for  Selkirk,  it  is  truly  de- 
plorable,— the  houses  mostly  old, 
falling  to  pieces,  and  deserted, 
dirt  extreme,  smells  nauseating." 
The  minister  of  Tongland,  in  Kirk- 
cudbright, draws  a  gloomy  picture 
of  rural  economy  in  his  parish — 
houses  of  stone  or  turf,  no  mortar, 
crevices  stopped  with  moss  or  straw, 
window  at  each  side  opened  for 
light  as  the  wind  blew,  and  at 
other  times  stuffed  with  straw  or 
fern.  The  houses  of  Aberdeen- 
shire  farmers  were  commonly  of 
sod,  and  consisted  of  a  fire-house, 
where  the  family  and  servants  sat 
and  ate,  and  a  pantry,  with  some- 
times an  intermediate  space  for 
beds  and  chests.  This  was  a  ha'- 
house.  The  cottage  of  a  labourer 
was  on  an  inferior  scale.  A  crazy 
woman,  listening  to  a  preacher  in 
Portsoy  on  the  text, ' '  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions,"  aston- 
ished everybody  by  exclaiming, 
"  My  certie,  your  feether's  hoose, 
auld  Baukie's  !  I  kent  him  weel — 
a  butt  and  a  ben,  and  that  but  ill 
redd  up."  A  minister,  rebuking 
a  labouring  man  for  sleeping  in 
church,  was  told,  "It's  because  I 
canna  sleep  at  hame  for  the  rattons 
and  the  sklaters." 

The  ordinary  cottage  had  two 
apartments — a  butt  end  or  kitchen, 
and  a  ben  end  or  spence.  The  pas- 
sage inside  the  door  connecting 
them  was  the  trance  (Lat.  trans, 
across).  The  kitchen  was  the  far- 
mer's ha',  where,  as  at  Ellisland, 


master  and  servants  took  meals 
together,  and  where  the  "big  ha' 
Bible"  was  produced  for  family 
worship.  The  floor  was  the  un- 
even earthen  solum,  and  the  roof 
showed  its  open  joists,  the  bauks 
or  cabers,  where  hung  the  winter 
store  of  kitchen — that  is,  braxy 
mutton — with  strings  of  onions. 

"  He  ended,  and  the  kebars  sheuk 

Aboon  the  chorus  roar  ; 
While  frichted  rattons  backward  leuk, 

And  seek  the  benmost  bore. " l 


Here,  too,  roosted  among  the  peat- 
smoke,  that  followed  its  own  course 
from  the  great  open  hearth,  the 
reek-hens,  that  paid  the  tacksman's 
kain-rent.  They  entered  by  a  hole 
in  the  thatch  over  the  doorway. 
In  the  gable,  and  near  the  floor, 
was  the  dog-hole,  by  which  the 
collie  got  out  and  in  at  will.  A 
wooden  bar-lock  secured  the  door, 
and  when  a  neighbour  called  he 
"tirled  lichtly  at  the  pin."  The 
furniture  was  on  a  scanty  scale. 
On  either  side  the  fireplace  was  a 
small  box  or  bole,  the  one  the  saut- 
backet,  and  the  other  for  odds  and 
ends.  Near  by  stood  the  lit-pot, 
filled  with  dye-stuff,  and  once  in 
every  house.  The  large  oaken 
settle  was  the  guidman's  seat,  and 
in  the  corner  behind  him  stood  the 
chicken-cavie  or  hen-coop.  On  the 
wall  hung  the  haik,  an  open  rack 
for  homely  delft-ware,  green-horn 
spoons,  and  a  variety  of  vessels — 
cogs,  bickers,  quaichs,  lugget  caups, 
cooties,  luggies,  laggens — and  be- 
neath it  the  deas  or  dais,  a  closed 
cupboard.  A  box -bed  filled  up 
other  parts  of  the  wall.  The 
spence  was  the  state-room,  where 
slept  the  master  and  his  wife,  but 
almost  as  modestly  furnished. 

We  have  pictures,  both  pen  and 
pencil,  of  the  cottage  interiors  of 
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the  time.  Here  is  Symon's  in  c  The 
Gentle  Shepherd ' : — 

"A  clear  peat-ingle 
Glances  amidst  the  floor  ; 
The  green-horn  spoons,  beech  luggies 

mingle 
On  shelf s  foregainst  the  door. " 

Mossgiel  was  for  the  time  quite  a 
superior  farmhouse,  having  been 
built  as  a  retreat  for  Burns's  friend, 
Gavin  Hamilton,  the  Mauchline 
writer.  The  farm  was  of  118 
acres,  and  the  rent  £90.  The 
buildings  stood  high,  and  formed 
a  square,  with  the  manure-heap  in 
the  centre.  The  roof  was  not 
thatched,  and  in  the  garret,  reached 
by  a  trap  or  ladder  from  the 
trance,  slept  in  the  same  bed  the 
poet  and  his  man,  John  Blane. 
The  timbers  were  coom- ceiled — 
that  is,  went  down  open  to  the 
crap-wa'  or  angle  at  the  eaves. 
On  the  floor,  opposite  the  small 
bole  or  window,  stood  that  unique 
deal  table  whose  drawer  held 
those  immortal  poetic  treasures 
which  the  poet's  sister  used  to 
steal  up  to  read.  The  spence  or 
parlour  is  equally  classic  ground, 
for  it  was  the  scene  of  "The 
Vision."  Wearied  with  the  day's 
threshing,  the  poet  says — 

"Ben  i'  the  spence,  richt  pensively, 
I  gaed  to  rest. 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle-cheek, 
I  sat  and  eyed  the  spewing  reek, 
That  filled,  wi'  hoast- provoking  smeek, 

The  auld  clay  biggin'; 
And  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 

About  the  riggin'." 

After  the  Forty-five,  it  is  said, 
dress  became  less  picturesque. 
The  repressive  legislation  of  the 
time  is  thought  to  have  affected  the 
ancient  arts  of  spinning  and  dye- 
ing in  varied  colours.  Dress  as- 
sumed the  sombre  hues  of  duffle- 
grey,  brown,  and  blue.  These  dull 
hues  were,  in  point  of  fact,  however, 


due  to  the  wretchedly  dirty  streets 
of  the  large  towns  and  the  miry 
roads.  Arthur  Young  notes  the 
same  thing  as  prevalent  in  Paris 
in  Revolution  times,  and  connects 
it  with  the  hard  riding  and  driv- 
ing of  the  time.  The  gay  dresses 
of  an  earlier  age  were  adapted  to 
chairs  and  State  barges.  The 
changes  in  progress  toward  the 
end  of  the  century  were  the  dis- 
use of  the  blue  bonnet,  and,  at  a 
much  later  period,  knee-breeches. 
In  France,  the  latter  was  so  much 
a  mark  of  gentility,  and  the  long 
trousers  that  of  the  non-privileged 
labouring  class,  that  at  the  Rev- 
olution the  Jacobins  called  them- 
selves "  Sans  culottes  " — that  is  to 
say,  those  who  discarded  the  aris- 
tocratic leg -gear  for  the  work- 
man's. The  most  marked  change 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  blue 
bonnet.  At  Laurencekirk,  about 
1770,  a  hatter  appeared  from  Edin- 
burgh on  a  Saturday  :  seeing  in 
church  on  the  Sunday  but  three 
hats  besides  his  own,  he  made  off 
on  the  Monday.  There  is  now 
(1792),  says  the  minister,  hardly  a 
single  bonnet.  At  Symington,  in 
Ayr,  about  the  latter  date,  the  min- 
ister tells  us,  young  women  blush 
to  be  seen  in  the  blue  cloaks,  red 
plaids,  and  plain  caps  that  were 
common  twenty  years  ago.  Even 
the  scarlet  mantle,  the  mark  of 
the  farmer's  daughter,  is  despised. 
The  bonnet-makers  of  Kilmarnock 
have  no  trade  now,  and  the  young 
women  are  not  to  be  seen  at 
church  and  fair  in  a  coat  of  their 
mother's  spinning.  Ramsay  ob- 
serves that  throughout  Menteith 
the  rigid  thrift  that  was  a  neces- 
sity of  the  time  prevailed  in  the 
article  of  dress.  The  clothes  of 
the  family  and  servants  were  spun 
and  dyed  at  home.  Solid  farmers 
had  nothing  better  than  a  coat 
of  grey  or  black  kelt  —  that  is, 
of  black  or  white  wool  in  its 
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natural  state,  and  spun  by  their 
wives.  As  this  would  not  keep 
out  the  rain,  twice  or  thrice  in  a 
lifetime  they  bought  a  greatcoat 
of  English  cloth.  Both  sexes  had 
shirts  of  plaiden,  a  coarse  woollen, 
or  harn,  a  kind  of  coarse  linen, 
but  on  holidays  these  had  necks 
and  sleeves  of  finer  stuff.  The 
English  traveller,  Lettice,  in 
Ecclefechan  at  fair -time,  gives 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  vil- 
lage just  as  it  must  have  met 
the  eyes  of  the  youthful  Carlyle. 
The  Scots  bonnet  and  plaid  sur- 
tout  were  worn  by  the  men;  the 
short  jacket  and  petticoat  of  two 
colours,  with  a  square  checkered 
wrapper  or  cloak,  were  worn  by  the 
women.  The  men's  plaid  was  a 
thick  stuff  of  small  checkered  blue 
or  green  on  a  white  ground,  and, 
unless  in  bad  weather,  it  was 
drawn  up  round  the  body,  or  hung 
negligently  over  the  left  shoulder 
with  no  ungraceful  air.  The  nice 
conduct  of  the  plaid  was,  indeed, 
the  chief  outlet  for  male  vanity. 
Mrs  Scott  of  Wauchope,  address- 
ing Burns,  says — 

"  Oh,  gif  I  kenned  but  whaur  ye  baide, 
I'd  send  to  you  a  marled  plaid  ; 
JTwad  haud  your  shouthers  warm  and 

braw, 

And  douce  at  kirk  or  market  shaw ; 
Fra  south  as  weel  as  north,  my  lad, 
A'  honest  Scotsmen  lo'e  the  maud." 

Burns's  own  dress,  as  described  by 
William  Clark,  his  man  at  Ellis- 
land,  was  characteristic  of  the 
time.  In  cold  weather  he  wore  a 
black  -  and  -  white  checked  plaid 
round  the  shoulders.  At  home  he 
usually  wore  a  broad  blue  bonnet, 
blue  or  drab  long-tailed  coat,  cor- 
duroy breeches,  dark-blue  stock- 
ings, and  cootikens  or  gaiters. 
There  was  little  extravagance  in 
foot-gear.  It  had  been  universal 
to  make  the  ordinary  shoes  at 


home.  These  were  the  revlins, 
still  seen  in  Shetland,  and  so  inno- 
cent of  shape  that  they  suited 
either  foot.  Even  Harry  Cock- 
burn's  shoes  were  no  better  in  this 
matter  of  fit,  each  requiring  daily 
reversing  to  equalise  wear.  In  the 
Highlands  there  was  not  a  lad  of 
fifteen  but  could  make  his  own 
brogues.  The  labouring  class 
generally  dispensed  all  over  with 
stockings  and  shoes,  which,  Lettice 
says,  caused  very  ill-judged  con- 
tempt on  the  part  of  English  visi- 
tors. The  Englishman  associates 
bare  feet  with  the  extreme  of  des- 
titution. In  Hoddam,  Carlyle's 
parish,  clogs  were  much  worn  in 
winter,  and  three  doggers  figure 
among  the  village  artists,  as  work- 
men are  called  in  the  Statistical 
Account. 

Burns  was  greatly  pleased  with 
any  little  novelty  of  female  dress. 
Jean  Armour  was  one  of  the  first 
in  Dumfries  to  appear  in  a  ging- 
ham dress,  then  costly.  Beauty  of 
face  was  indeed  not  so  attractive 
to  him  as  a  general  air  of  health 
and  vivacity,  coupled  with  that 
•  neatness  of  coiffure  which  still 
lives  in  the  peculiarly  appreciative 
epithet  snod.  A  maiden  found 
that,  next  to  her  eyes,  the  best 
dart  in  her  quiver  was  her  cocker- 
nony,  or  gathering  up  of  the  hair 
when  snooded  with  a  band  or  fillet, 
as  among  the  Greeks.  He  thought 
David  Allan  the  only  artist  that 
succeeded  in  genuine  pastoral  cos- 
tume. "  Independently  of  their 
Hogarthian  humour,  his  etchings 
exhibit  the  character  and  costume 
of  the  Scottish  peasantry  with 
inimitable  felicity."  He  renders 
faithfully  such  an  admirable 
sketch  as  this  : — 

"  He  kaims  his  hair,   indeed,  an'  gaes 

richt  snug, 
Wi'  ribbon  knots  at  his  blue  bannet 

lug, 
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Whilk  pensylie  he  wears  a  thocht  ajee, 
And  spreads  his  gartens  diced  beneath 

his  knee ; 
He  faulds  his  o'erlay  doon  his  breast 

wi*  care, 
An'  few  gang  trigger  to  the  kirk  or 

fair."  i 

The  dress  of  last  century  sur- 
vived   to   within    living   memory. 
Dr  Gregor,  the  venerable  minister 
of    Pitsligo,    has    thus    described 
to   me  his  mother's   preparations 
for    church  :    "On   her   head   she 
placed  a  skull-cap  to  keep  the  hair 
up,  and  over  that  a  fine  linen  cap, 
lying   quite    flat,    followed    by    a 
broad  ribbon  going  round  the  head, 
and    fastened   behind.      Over   all 
came    a  band   of    thin    cambric, 
drawn  into  a  rucking  on  the  top, 
and  having   a  broad  flat  border, 
showing    the   hair   on   the    edge. 
Her  outer  dress  was  a  red  cloak 
with  a  hood,  and  made  of  fine  wool. 
Her   ordinary  errand-going  cloak 
was  a  duffle  or  bluish -grey.     My 
father  at  kirk  and  fair  wore  a  long 
coat,  with  brass  buttons,  of  bluish 
cloth,   and,   for  a  working   dress, 
home-made  clothes,  with  a  smaller 
coat  of  home-spun  wool.     On  all 
occasions  he  wore  knee-breeches." 
The  improvements  in  agriculture, 
the  rise  of  the  Lanarkshire  cotton 
trade,  and  the  application  of  coal 
to  iron-smelting,  produced  a  com- 
plete revolution   in  the  domestic 
economy  of   Scotland   during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century.     The 
change  showed  itself  markedly  in 
the  increased  use  of  butcher-meat, 
wheaten  bread,   tea,  and  whisky. 
An  old  farmer  told  Ramsay  that 
his  father  was,  in  his  remembrance, 
the  only  tenant  in  Ochtertyre  (near 
Stirling)  that  had  a  winter  mart. 
The  others  generally  used  a  few  old 
ewes  that  would  not  sell  or  were 
likely  to  die.     Braxy,   the   name 


givfcn  to  such  mutton,  is  still  the 
general  term  for  meat  in  Buchan. 
About  1760  not  more  than  fifty 
beasts  were  killed  in  a  year  in  Ayr, 
a  town  of  6000  inhabitants.     One 
Edinburgh  lady  had  still  her  mart 
in  Cockburn's  youth,  her  custom 
being  to   begin  at  the  head  and 
finish  with  the  tail.     Inviting   a 
friend  to  dine  with  her,  she  advised 
him  to  come  in  soon,  as  she  was 
"unco   near   the   tail   noo."      At 
Bonhill  meat  was  only  beginning  to 
be  used  in  1792  ;  at  Largo  labour- 
ers had  no  meat  except  at  a  birth 
or  a  marriage.    All  over,  it  may  be 
said  that  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury the  rural   population  rarely 
had  flesh  in  the  pot.      As  fresh 
meat,  visitors  were  treated  to  fowls 
so   lean    that   southern   strangers 
thought  of  carving  them  by  using 
the  breast-bone  of  the  one  to  cut 
up  the   other.     Pork  was  looked 
upon   all  over  with  the   greatest 
aversion.     In  these  days  travellers 
noticed  the  absence  of  the  cotter's 
pig,  but  admit  that  there  was  little 
for  it   to   live  on  in  the  meagre 
establishments  of  the  time.      The 
general  culture  of  the  potato  did 
more  than  anything  else  for  the 
cotter's  pig.      At  Aberdeen,  and, 
again,  in  Galloway  and  Dumfries, 
there  was  a  great  trade   in  pork 
for    the    navy ;     but    the    staple 
grazing  -  stock   was    black    cattle, 
which    prevailed    everywhere,    al- 
most  to   the    total    exclusion    of 
sheep.     Anciently  there  had  been 
two  distinct  varieties  of  sheep  — 
in  the  north  a  small  long-legged 
white  variety  with  fine  wool,  and 
in  the  moors  of  Lanark,  Teviotdale, 
and  Galloway,  the  black-faced  kind. 
The    mutton    of    the    latter    was 
much  superior,  but  the  wool  scanty 
and  coarse.     The  flocks  were  very 
small,  each  croft  carrying  a  few,  so 
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tender  that  they  had  to  be  housed 
at  night  most  of  the  year.  The 
heights  were  grazed  by  goats,  and 
not  till  late  in  the  century  was 
sheep-farming  introduced  on  any 
great  scale.  An  Ayrshire  man 
introduced  sheep-farming  into  the 
Highlands  near  Luss,  and  it  spread 
so  fast  as  to  largely  depopulate  the 
upland  districts  by  evictions.  At 
the  same  time  sheep  rapidly  disap- 
peared in  lowland  arable  districts. 

Fishing  was  but  little  indulged 
in,  and  then  only  in  connection 
with  crofter  -  farming.  Country- 
people  would  not  taste  eels  or  pike ; 
trout  and  salmon  were  much  es- 
teemed; of  sea-fish,  only  the  herring 
was  much  sought  after,  and  then 
merely  when  shoals  came  inshore. 
All  the  while  the  Dutch  busses 
were  reaping  a  rich  harvest  on  our 
coasts,  a  state  of  matters  lament- 
ed by  Thomson  in  the  '  Seas6ns.' 
On  the  east  coast  there  was  a 
great  trade  with  London  in  lob- 
sters and  salmon — kippered,  boiled, 
or  preserved  in  ice. 

The  staple  dinner-dish  was  kail. 
Round  every  cottage  was  the  kail- 
yard, fenced  by  a  low  turf-wall  and 
sheltered  by  an  elder-hedge.  Little 
else  but  kail  or  open  cabbage  was 
grown  in  it;  latterly  such  additions 
were  made  as  gooseberry-bushes, 
thyme,  southernwood,  balm,  mint, 
and  camomile.  Water-kail  or  bare- 
foot broth — that  is,  without  meat 
—  was  a  Teutonic  dish,  for  the 
Highlanders  of  old  abominated  the 
plant  as  fit  only  for  goats.  In 
default  of  kitchen  or  meat  were 
used  butter,  cheese,  herring,  or 
raw  onions  from  Flanders.  This 
dish  was  sometimes  made  of 
greens  and  grolls, — oats  stripped 
of  the  husks  in  the  mill, — for  pot- 
barley  was  difficult  to  procure.  In 
every  cottage  there  used  to  be  the 
knockin'  -  stane,  —  a  deep  cuplike 
block,  in  which  the  barley  was 


allowed  to  lie  in  water,  and  then 
beaten  with  a  small  mallet  till  it 
was  unhusked.  We  owe  the  pot- 
barley  mill  to  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
who  had  lived  in  Holland  and  had 
seen  it  in  use.  He  went  back  to 
Holland,  taking  with  him  a  mill- 
wright, James  Meikle.  Meikle 
built  the  first  mill  at  Saltoun,  near 
Haddington,  and  for  long  enjoyed 
a  monopoly.  For  forty  years  it 
was  the  only  pot-barley  mill  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  America.  Var- 
ious were  the  dishes  made  with 
kail,  for  it  was  the  mainstay  both 
of  dinner  and  supper.  Burns 
praises  its  virtues  in  his  "  Epistle 
to  M'Adam  "  : — 

"And  when  those  legs  to  guid  warm  kail 

Wi'  welcome  canna  bear  me, 
A  lee  dyke-side,  a  sybow  [onion]  tail, 
And  barley-scone,  shall  cheer  me." 

Wheaten  bread  drove  out  the 
only  other  staple  food,  oatmeal- 
cakes,  just  as  the  latter  had  super- 
seded the  still  older  barley,  bear, 
and  pease.  In  Menteith,  tenants 
sat  at  table  with  their  servants,  and 
oatmeal  porridge  was  thought  a 
luxury  among  them,  bear-meal  be- 
ing used.  Wheat  loaves,  says  Ram- 
say, are  now  commoner  than  oat- 
cakes formerly.  In  every  house 
was  an  iron  girdle  for  baking  cakes 
— Culross  having  long  a  monopoly 
of  their  manufacture.  The  "  Jolly 
Beggars  "  were  so  merry  that 

"  Wi'  jumpin'  and  thumpin' 
The  vera  girdle  rang." 

The  professional  baker  is  modern. 
At  Go  van,  in  1794,  there  was  no 
baker,  butcher,  or  public  market  of 
any  kind.  Loaf -bread  was  supplied 
from  Glasgow,  the  trouble  of  fetch- 
ing it  being  taken  out  of  the  size 
of  the  loaf.  About  1770  only  two 
wheaten  loaves  came  from  Perth  to 
two  Auchterarder  families  week- 
ly ;  a  baker  now,  1794,  sells  £200 
worth  in  the  year. 
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The  staple  breakfast  dish  was 
porridge  and  milk,  and  for  supper 
so  wens,  as  in  Burns's  Hallowe'en 
supper — 

"  Till    buttered    sowens,    wi'  fragrant 

lunt, 
Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steerin'." 

To  make  sowens,  the  rough  husk 
of  the  grain  is  taken,  with  some 
meal    attached,    and    mixed    with 
good  meal/     The  mixture,  called 
sids,  is  put  in  cold  water  to  steep, 
and  then  into  a  big  dish,  with  a 
perforated   bottom,  to  strain  over 
another   dish.      This   upper   sieve 
or  strainer  is  the  seisons — that  is, 
what  sies  or  strains   the  sowens, 
hence    the   name.       The   sids  are 
squeezed  in  the  hand  to  wash  the 
meal  out  and  get  the  good  in  the 
liquor;  the  gluten  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish.      Sowens  are 
either   drinking    or   boiling;    the 
former,  when  newly  made,  is  like 
thin  pea-soup,  and   is  put  on  the 
fire    at   once,   but   never    allowed 
to   boil.      When   it   rises    and  is 
thickened,    it    is    taken    off    and 
poured   out.      In   olden   times  it 
was  then  drunk  off,  but,  in  later, 
sweetened  with  treacle  first.    Boil- 
ing sowens  lay  in  the  sowen  bowie 
or   barrel    till   it    fermented   and 
soured ;  then  it  was  boiled  to  a 
thin    porridge,    and    taken    with 
milk.     The  glutinous  lumps  in  it 
made  it  troublesome  to  sup.     A 
minister   heard    his    man    in   the 
garden  helping  himself  to  his  twal- 
hours  meal  of  sowens,  and  using 
very  strong  language, — a  rare  oc- 
currence   with    John,    and    under 
the    circumstances    shocking,    for 
the    sermon   was    on    the    anvil. 
The  minister  looked  out,  horrified, 
and  rebuked    John,  who    excused 
himself  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
hard   to  catch    the   sowens.     The 


simple  diet  of  those  days  may  be 
judged  from  the  dietary  of  the 
boys  of  Gordon's  Hospital,  Aber- 
deen. Bread  and  milk,  oat  and 
barley  meal,  and  vegetables,  formed 
the  chief  part  of  every  day's  fare. 
Animal  food  was  seldom  seen. 

The  position  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation was,  if  a  healthy  and  moder- 
ately contented,  certainly  not  a 
bright  one.  Burns  speaks  of  the 
ceaseless  toil  of  galley-slaves  that 
was  the  lot  of  his  father,  his  brother 
Gilbert,  and  himself.  There  was 
little  hired  labour  outside  each 
family,  and  not  much  demand  for 
tradesmen.  A  considerable  kirk- 
town  might  boast  a  smith,  a  mill- 
wright, a  weaver,  and  a  tailor.  Time 
spared  from  field-work  in  summer 
was  spent  in  long  and  arduous 
journeys  to  the  peat-moss  to  secure 
winter  fuel.  There  was  little 
facility  for  conveying  coal  far  from 
the  open  sheuchs  on  the  hillside, 
as  the  poor  pits  of  those  days  were 
called.  Deep  workings  were  im- 
possible at  a  time  when  the  coals 
had  to  be  carried  on  women's  backs 
up  a  ladder  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
shaft, 

"  The  withered  eld  that  up  the  winding 

shaft 
With     trembling    steps     ascends    her 

pitchy  way ; 
Her  wrinkled  cheeks  with  streaks  of 

coom  besmeared, 
And     heavy    burden     on     her    feeble 

back."i 

The  Government,  too,  was  in- 
human enough  to  tax  sea-borne 
coal.  The  long  winter  nights 
were  spent  in  making  and  mend- 
ing plough-graith,  harness,  flails, 
&c.,  as  well  as  in  knitting,  at 
which  the  men  were  adepts.  The 
women's  work  was  never  done. 
In  summer  the  ewes  were  milked 
in  buchts  or  folds  for  some  weeks 
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after  the  lambs  left  them.  Dairy- 
ing otherwise  was  but  little  prac- 
tised on  any  but  the  most  limited 
scale  and  slovenly  fashion.  In 
backward  districts  the  gudewife 
even  put  a  frog  for  luck  into  the 
ream-bowie  (cream -tub).  Then 
the  meal  had  often  to  be  made 
by  the  quern.  Spinning  took  up 
most  of  the  spare  time,  and  served 
not  only  to  clothe  the  family  but 
to  earn  some  needful  ready  money. 
The  primitive  rock  and  reel,  or 
distaff  and  spindle,  has  not  yet 
become  obsolete  in  the  outer  isles, 
but  a  wheel  was  then  in  most 
houses.  A  great  step  in  advance 
was  the  introduction  of  the  two- 
handed  wheel,  learnt  from  the 
Dutch.  At  Leslie,  before  1770, 
it  was  unknown,  but  became 
general  over  the  Lowlands  soon 
after.  Knitting  and  spinning  at- 
tained the  greatest  advance  in 
Aberdeenshire,  where  these  in- 
dustries were  eagerly  engaged  in 
by  almost  the  whole  population. 
Middlemen  gave  out  yarn,  and 
collected  enormous  quantities  of 
stockings  for  export.  A  dearth 
at  home  or  a  war  on  the  Continent 
greatly  helped  the  trade. 

Spinning  was  the  great  bond  of 
social  union  in  the  hamlet,  for  at 
nightfall  neighbour  girls  would 
drop  in,  each  with  her  wheel,  and 
pass  the  time  in  tale  and  talk. 
The  tailor,  if  on  his  rounds,  was  a 
welcome  gossip ;  and  even  the 
poor  vagrant  was  not  refused  a 
corner,  his  supper,  and  a  bed  of 
pease-straw  in  the  byre.  Later 
on  the  lads  dropped  in,  sat  or 
leaned  on  the  deas,  and  joked  and 
looked  their  loves  in  lumpish 
fashion.  An  escort  home  over  the 
moor,  and  the  privilege  of  carrying 
Jenny's  wheel,  were  ample  reward. 
This  was  called  a  rockin',  as  in  the 
"  Epistle  to  Lapraik  "- 
"  On  Fasten-e'en  we  had  a  rockin'." 


At  Mossgiel  such  social  meetings 
were  frequent.  The  old  rock  or 
distaff  was  portable,  hence  the 
phrase  "  going  a-rockin',"  and  when 
the  wheel  took  the  place  of  the 
rock  the  expression  was  still  used 
for  such  meetings.  The  courting 
customs  were  closely  bound  up 
therewith,  and  to  this  we  owe 
"My  Nannie  0,"  "Mary  Mori- 
son,"  "Rigs  o'  Barley,"  &c. 

Flax  was  grown  on  every  farm, 
and  the  cotter  servants  were  also 
entitled  to  so  much  lint-seed  to 
sow  for  themselves.  The  lint  coble 
or  pond  for  steeping  the  flax  was 
also  a  necessary  adjunct.  The  lint, 
thus  grown  and  prepared,  was 
made  into  yarn  by  the  family,  the 
girls  being  early  taught  to  spin. 
In  using  the  single  wheel,  the  lint 
was  pulled  from  the  rock,  and 
moistened  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  This  constant  use  of 
saliva  was  blamed  as  a  cause  of  the 
great  prevalence  of  consumption. 
Coarse  linen  was  woven  by  the 
village  weaver  into  harn  for  shirts 
and  bed-coverlets.  The  latter  was 
cannis  or  canvas  (Lat.  canabis, 
hemp).  A  similar  sheet  was  laid 
down  to  receive  the  grain  when 
it  was  being  threshed,  hence  the 
Buchan  proverb,  "  We  can  thresh 
i'  oor  ain  cannis." 

We  fail  to  realise  the  boon  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  the  invention  of 
lucifer-matches,  not  perfected  till 
the  present  generation.  The  old 
strike-a-light,  still  manufactured 
at  Brandon,  in  Suffolk,  required  a 
flint,  a  steel,  and  a  tinder-box.  In 
Buchan  the  steel  was  called  the 
fleurish  or  fleerish.  Many  still 
living  have  seen  the  flint,  steel, 
and  awm  (alum)  paper  used  by  the 
stane-knapper  at  the  roadside  to 
get  a  light  for  his  pipe.  For  do- 
mestic purposes  the  tinder  was  kept 
in  the  tinder-box,  which  was  in 
two  parts  —  a  box  to  hold  the 
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tinder  and  a  lid  to  extinguish  it, 
the  latter  sometimes  arranged  to 
serve  as  a  candlestick.  An  im- 
provement on  the  awm-paper  was 
the  spunk,  or  brimstone-match, 
tipped  with  sulphur,  and  used  to 
get  a  flame  from  the  tinder.  This 
was  universal  from  1800  to  1850. 
In  the  olden  days  candles  were 
taxed  articles,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  Burns,  as  an  excise  officer,  to 
see  that  the  tax  was  not  evaded. 
He  generally  looked  the  other 
way,  however,  as  when,  passing 
through  the  kitchen  one  night  at 
William  Lorimer's,  of  Kennishall, 
where  the  gudewife  was  busy  mak- 
ing candles,  he  merely  remarked, 
"Faith,  madam,  ye're  thrang  the 
nicht,"  and  passed  into  the  par- 
lour. There  were  two  substi- 
tutes for  candles.  The  one  was 
the  ancient  oil-lamp,  the  croosie 
(Fr.  creuset),  a  triangular  metal 
saucer  with  an  upright  hook  at  the 
base  to  be  hung  up  by.  There 
was  an  inner  saucer,  movable,  to 
graduate  the  use  of  the  oil.  At 
the  apex  of  the  angle  was  the 
flame,  coming  from  a  wick  made 
of  the  pith  of  rushes,  which  must 
be  cut  at  full  moon,  as  the  flame 
was  thought  to  wax  and  wane  with 
the  moon  if  cut  at  any  other  time. 
The  other  substitute  for  the  candle 
was  the  bog-can'le.  It  was  made 
by  splitting  up  the  resinous  logs  of 
the  primeval  firs  that  are  found 
embedded  in  the  bogs.  They  were 
left  to  dry  at  the  fireside,  over 
the  cruck  or  chain  that  held  up 
the  pot  over  the  fire.  The  candle- 
stick, called  the  peer-man,  was 
a  stone  with  a  hole  in  its  centre, 
into  which  was  fixed  a  pillar  of 
wood  about  four  feet  high,  and 
tipped  with  a  cleft  piece  of  iron, 
into  which  the  candle  fitted.  The 
nose  of  the  candle  was  always 
turned  to  the  door. 

The  appearance  of  the  country- 


folks reflected  that  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  country.  Topham 
says,  "One  must  be  struck  in 
every  part  of  the  country  with  the 
extreme  ugliness  of  the  lower 
orders."  Such  pictorial  represen- 
tations as  we  have  remind  us  of 
the  Dutch  pictures  of  peasant  life. 
This  state  of  matters  was  ascribed 
to  the  climate,  and  certainly  agri- 
cultural improvements  have  work- 
ed vast  changes.  We  hear  con- 
stantly of  ague,  asthma,  consump- 
tion, and  rheumatism  or  pains,  for 
which  low  damp  houses,  poor  diet, 
working  in  peat-mosses,  and  the 
like,  were  to  blame.  Sowing, 
draining,  planting,  road-making, 
and  increased  industry  have 
removed  their  efficient  causes. 
Topham  finds  what  he  saw  incon- 
sistent with  Rousseau's  sentimental 
theories  and  the  fancied  charms  of 
life  according  to  Nature.  "  Here," 
he  says,  "temperance  and  labour 
are  in  the  extreme,  yet,  instead  of 
ruddy  cheeks,  sprightly  faces,  and 
graceful  figures,  we  find  haggard 
looks,  meagre  complexions,  and 
bodies  weakened  by  fatigue  and 
worn  down  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  season."  Here  is  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  labouring  poor  from 
"  The  Twa  Dogs  "  :— 

"  A  cotter  howkin'  in  a  sheuch, 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin'  a  dyke, 
Barin'  a  quarry,  and  siclike  ; 
Himsel',  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans, 
An'  nocht  but  his  han'  darg  to  keep 
Them  richt  and   ticht  in  thack  an' 
raip." 

Burns  says  of  his  father  that, 
worn  out  by  early  hardship,  he 
was  unfit  for  labour.  "The  cheer- 
less gloom  of  a  hermit,  with  the 
unceasing  moil  of  a  galley-slave, 
brought  me  to  my  sixteenth  year," 
by  which  time  he  was  doing  the 
work  of  a  grown  man.  Every  one 
was  seized  with  a  craving  for  a  bit 
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of  land,  yet  few  had  sufficient 
capital  to  make  it  do  more  than 
yield  a  bare  subsistence,  and 
this  with  the  utmost  thrift,  and 
the  labour  of  the  entire  family. 
Classes  were  not  far  apart,  for  all 
had  reached  a  similar  low  level  of 
comfort.  For  wage-earners,  in  the 
absence  of  manufactures  and  good 
markets,  the  conditions  were  little 
better.  Till  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  says  Ramsay,  the  ordinary 
farm-staff  was  a  big  man,  a  little, 
and  a  pleghan  or  lad  to  plough 
or  thatch  at  odd  times,  with  a 
boy  to  herd  in  the  season,  and 
a  couple  of  maids.  Even  after 
1760  wages  were  not  above  £3, 
and  for  women  20s.  a-year,  with 
perquisites,  in  both  cases,  of 
food  and  clothing.  A  maid  got 
a  serge  or  drugget  gown,  two 
harn  shifts,  two  pairs  shoes,  two 
pairs  stockings,  and  an  apron. 
There  were  few  day-labourers,  and 
their  general  wage  was  6d.  a-day, 
with  food.  In  Lauder,  during  the 
last  decade,  the  poor  brought  up  a 
family  on  £12  a-year.  At  Ayr,  a 
labourer,  with  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, lived  on  5s.  to  7s.  a-week. 
At  Bathgate,  families  were  reared 
on  5s.  a-week,  with  2s.  earned  by 
the  wife.  The  artisan  was  little 
better  off,  the  day's  wage  of  a 
wright,  mason,  or  tailor  ranging 
from  6d.  to  Is.,  with  food. 

In  spite  of  such  a  low  scale  of 
comfort,  health  was  fairly  well 
maintained,  and  there  were  many 
cases  of  extraordinary  longevity. 
Govan,  in  1795,  was  a  village  of 
224  families ;  and  though  water 
was  allowed  to  stagnate  on  each 
side  of  the  highroad  that  served  as 
the  only  street,  the  people  were 
healthy  and  lived  long.  At  Forgan, 
in  Fife,  there  lived  a  man  over 
ninety  on  St  Fort,  the  estate  of 
Colonel  Lindsay.  The  colonel 
asked  him  one  day  how  many 


lairds  of  St  Fort  he  had  seen,  when 
he  replied,  "  Six ;  and  I  hope  to 
see  the  seventh."  "  What !  do  you 
wish  a  change  of  lairds  1 "  "  Oh 
no,  but  I  suppose  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  coming  home 
of  a  young  laird?"  The  colonel 
had  lately  married.  At  Mont- 
quhitter,  Aberdeen,  a  neighbour 
condoled  with  Mary  Crookshank, 
ninety-nine,  on  the  loss  of  a 
daughter,  and  observed  that  she 
herself  would  soon  follow.  "  Ay, 
fat  fey  [doomed  to  die]  token  do 
'ee  see  aboot  me  ? " 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
population  had  increased  but  little, 
many  parishes  going  back  rather. 
Before  the  Union  of  the  Crowns 
the  population  of  Scotland  was  only 
half  a  million.  By  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  this  had  only 
reached  a  million  and  a  half. 
Edinburgh  topped  all  the  towns 
with  70,000 ;  then  followed  Glas- 
gow, 61,000;  Dundee,  22,500. 
These  were  all  that  were  over 
20,000.  More  than  half  the  popu- 
lation lived  in  hamlets  of  fewer 
than  300  souls.  Yet  there  was  a 
general  complaint,  familiar  at  the 
present  day,  that  the  villages  and 
country  districts  were  being  de- 
populated through  the  increasing 
size  of  farms  and  the  growth  of 
factories. 

Although  wages  were  very  low, 
the  general  possession  of  a  bit  of 
land,  and  the  comparative  indepen- 
dence of  skilled  labour  for  domestic 
wants,  enabled  most  families  to 
live  on  a  moderate  outlay.  Prices 
of  food  were  low  from  our  point  of 
view,  though  the  difference  in  the 
spending  power  of  money  must  be 
remembered.  The  following  scale 
prevailed  at  Aberdeen,  and  fairly 
represents  an  average  over  the 
country :  Beef,  2d.  to  5d.  a  Ib. 
(22  oz.) ;  butter,  6d.  to  8d.  (28  oz.)  ; 
hen,  6d.  to  lOd. ;  duck,  do. ;  goose, 
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2s.  3d.  At  Inverness  beef  sold  at 
2d.  to  4d.  ;  veal,  3d.  to  5d. ;  pork 
or  mutton,  2d.  to  3d. ;  chickens, 
3d.  to  4d.  a  pair;  ducks,  Is.  do. ; 
eggs,  seven  a  penny ;  salmon,  Id. 
to  IJd.  a  Ib.  But  Inverness  at 
that  time  represented  the  low- 
water  mark  in  urban  communities. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
people  and  the  clergy  that  there 
was  little  pauperism  and  less  crime. 
In  Wigtown,  and  near  Highland 
districts,  mendicancy  was  at  its 
worst.  "  There  were  constant  sup- 
plies from  Ireland  of  poor  emaciated 
creatures,  whose  very  aspect  excites 
compassion.  Every  week  fresh 
cargoes  reach  Portpatrick."  High- 
land notions  fostered  begging,  as 
it  was  considered  unchristian  to 
refuse  help  to  God's  poor.  Else- 
where the  clergy  looked  with 
disfavour  on  the  threatened  intro- 
duction of  a  poor  law,  and  may 
likely  depreciate  the  prevailing 
distress.  Their  poor  were  entirely 
dependent  on  the  church -door 
collections,  with  results  sometimes 
disappointing.  At  Nigg,  in  Kin- 
cardine, five  per  cent  was  lost  in 
bad  copper.  It  was  thought  dis- 
graceful that  relief  should  thus  fall 
virtually  on  tenants  and  craftsmen, 
as  is  the  complaint  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Auld  (Burns's  Daddy  Auld)  at 
Mauchline,  for  the  non-resident 
heritors  (a  very  numerous  body) 
escaped  altogether.  "It  is  the 
poor  in  Scotland  that  maintain 
the  poor."  Dissenters  also  gave 
nothing  either  to  the  parish  or  to 
their  own  poor,  all  going  to  support 
their  own  separatist  services.  The 
sturdy  independence  of  many  is 
praised  by  the  clergy.  At  Ay  ton 
the  indigent  were  unwilling  to  be 
put  upon  the  roll,  though  in  real 
distress;  and  at  Sorbie,  in  Wigtown, 
it  was  considered  disgraceful  to 
receive  charity  from  the  parish 
funds.  Some  attempts  were  made 


to  found  benefit  societies,  such  as 
at  Mauchline,  where  a  friendly 
society  had  been  set  up  in  1780, 
which,  for  a  guinea  on  entry,  gave 
2s.  a- week  to  the  disabled,  and  3s. 
to  the  bedridden. 

In  those  days  of  defective  police, 
it  was  fortunate  that  the  law-abid- 
ing were  in  the  vast  majority. 
There  were  some  exceptions. 
Eaglesham  was  overrun  with 
gipsies,  tinkers,  and  randy  beggars, 
and  there  was  no  magistrate  with- 
in four  miles.  The  tinkers  and 
homers  of  the  uplands  generally 
were  a  nuisance.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, very  many  parishes  report 
that  there  is  not  a  doctor  or 
lawyer  within  their  bounds,  and 
little  need  for  either.  Suicide  was 
deemed  a  horrible  crime.  At 
Birse,  Aberdeen,  1793,  "one  low- 
spirited  wretch  some  years  ago 
finished  his  life."  Generally 
speaking,  the  report  of  the  min- 
isters is,  "No  one  capitally  pun- 
ished in  this  parish  within  living 
memory."  Yet  there  must  have 
been  many  discharged  soldiers 
and  sailors  travelling  about,  ac- 
customed to  violence.  Govern- 
ment service,  however,  was  ex- 
tremely unpopular,  and  one  who 
had  enlisted  was  looked  upon  as 
thoroughly  abandoned.  The  odi- 
ous pressgang  contributed  to  this 
feeling :  it  harried  the  fishing  vil- 
lages on  the  east  coast.  In  war- 
time the  men  took  to  the  hills, 
and  left  their  families  destitute,  or 
clubbed  together  in  boats'  crews 
to  pay  for  substitutes.  The  pri- 
sons were  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 
"Here"  (at  Cupar),  says  the 
minister,  "  our  jail  would  be  a 
heartbreak  to  Howard."  Debtors' 
quarters,  he  adds,  were  tolerably 
decent,  but  those  confined  on  sus- 
picion of  theft  had  the  iron-house, 
a  dark,  damp,  vaulted  dungeon, 
entirely  of  stone,  without  a  fire- 
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place,  or  any  the  most  wretched 
accommodation.  It  was  lit  by 
irregular  apertures,  9  inches 
square,  with  a  slit  on  either  side 
of  30  inches  by  2.  The  circuit 
sat  at  Perth,  spring  and  autumn, 
and  prisoners  had  often  to  lie  in 
such  a  place  over  the  winter. 

Much  remains  to  complete  the 
picture  of  the  rural  life  of  Scot- 
land a  hundred  years  ago — the  in- 
teresting folk-lore,  with  its  freits 
and  quaint  customs,  not  unmixed 
with  superstition,  that  marked  the 
various  incidents  of  domestic  life 
and  the  change  of  seasons;  the 
various  ills  flesh  then  endured, — 
smallpox,  epilepsy,  leprosy,  in- 
sanity, —  with  their  cures ;  the 
health-resorts,  in  the  shape  of  holy 
wells  and  springs,  that  took  the 
place  of  the  modern  drug-shop ; 
the  mirth  of  the  people  at  fairs, 
New- Year's  Day,  Handsel  Monday, 
and  the  Sacrament,  recalling  the 
joyous  life  of  pre  -  Reformation 
days ;  the  dram-shops  and  drinking 
habits  of  all  classes ;  the  deplor- 
able state  of  the  roads,  inns, 
bridges,  and  means  of  communi- 
cation. In  the  larger  world  of 
Church  and  State  would  fall  to 


be  considered  the  relation  of  the 
people  to  the  Government  in  the 
respect  of  irritating  taxation,  and 
the  severe  repression  of  the  Dun- 
das  regime  ;  the  various  and  often 
whimsical  forms  of  dissent,  and  its 
sympathy  with  the  poor  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  Toryism 
that  was  living  in  daily  terror  of 
the  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas. 
Church  and  school  preserved  what 
little  culture  there  was ;  but  the 
former  was  hampered  by  all  the 
serious  inherent  defects  of  Presby- 
terianism,  and  the  latter,  in  spite 
of  all  that  is  said  and  boasted  of 
our  parochial  schools,  was  in  a 
state  of  such  ignorance  and  con- 
temptuous neglect  as  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  all  parties  concerned. 
One  wonders,  indeed,  that  so  poor 
and  backward  a  country  made  the 
material  progress  we  can  now 
observe.  That  modern  Scotland 
could  ever  have  made  its  world- 
wide triumphs  in  philosophy, 
theology,  poetry,  and  general 
literary  eminence,  out  of  the 
miserable  provision  for  teaching 
that  existed  a  hundred  years  ago, 
is  little  short  of  miraculous. 

JAMES  COLVILLE 
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THE    HAT-CATCHER    OF    HAMELN. 
BY    GUSTAV    HARTWIG. 

[It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  Browning's  "  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin,"  and  its  many  quaint  humours,  the  treatment  of  the  same 
legend  by  a  young  German  poet,  who  has  dealt  solely  with  the  grave 
and  pathetic  side  of  the  story.] 

THE  Piper,  he  laughed  with  a  scorn  that  stung, 

A  curse  was  quivering  on  his  tongue ; 

He  fixed  on  the  Councillors,  where  they  sate, 

A  look  that  was  fired  with  a  deadly  hate. 

"From  the  plague  of  rats  I  have  set  you  free, — 

Not  a  tail  of  them's  left,  and  it's  all  through  me ; 

Pay  what  you  owe — my  promised  boon — 

Or  you'll  hear  me  pipe  to  a  different  tune. 

'Tis  not  rats  only  my  pipe  can  wile, 

Music  it  has  in  quite  other  style ; 

Beware,  and  again  I  charge  you,  beware, 

Lest  you  waken  the  spell  that  is  slumbering  there ! 

Stick  to  your  bargain !     Pay  my  fee  ! " 

"No!  not  a  stiver."     Away  went  he. 

Now  with  joy  the  news  was  in  Hameln  told, 
It  was  quit  of  the  rats,  and  had  kept  its  gold. 
The  myriad  swarms  of  that  loathly  pest 
Upon  its  townsmen  no  longer  press'd  ; 
No  longer  the  vermin,  undismay'd, 
With  ravenous  tooth  on  their  victuals  prey'd, 
And  folks  at  ease  to  their  work  might  fare, 
With  no  rats  scaring  them  everywhere. 
There  was  joy  in  every  house  once  more, 
And  comfort,  as  in  the  good  days  of  yore, 
Until  one  day  of  sultry  heats 
Hung  heavy  o'er  Hameln's  silent  streets. 
The  town  seemed  in  a  death-trance  seal'd ;  ^ 
The  men  were  away  at  work  a-field, 
While  in  their  homes  so  hush'd  and  still 
The  women  toiled  as  good  housewives  will. 
Then  through  the  empty  streets,  with  slow 
And  wary  steps, — a  dusky  glow 
In  his  keen  eyes,  and  in  his  face 
A  purpose  dire, — did  the  Piper  pace. 
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He  held  the  pipe  in  his  right  hand, 
By  his  bony  fingers  firmly  spann'd ; 
Slowly  he  raised  it  up,  and  to 
His  lips  he  set  it,  then  withdrew, 
As  though  his  heart  had  failed  him  then  ; 
But,  quick  !    'twas  back  at  his  lips  again. 
Then  strains,  so  marvellously  sweet 
As  never  mortal  ear  did  greet, 
Flow  from  the  pipe, — a  music  rare, 
Like  spirit-voices  in  the  air, 
Entrancing,  thrilling,  plaintive,  mild, 
Demonic,  weird,  ear-piercing,  wild. 

Onward  he  strides;    through  street  on  street 
He  takes  his  way  with  stealthy  feet, 
And  on  his  unblest  path  he  bears 
From  house  to  house  the  magic  airs; 
And  where  her  darlings  young  and  fair 
Nestled  within  the  mother's  care, 
Wherever  childhood's  eye  shone  bright, 
There  did  the  magic  use  its  might. 
The  witching  music,  floating  round, 
Their  souls  within  its  meshes  bound ; 
Hark !  Hark  !     It  strikes  upon  the  ear. 
They  stretch  their  little  necks  to  hear. 
Within  their  eyes  gleams  such  delight, 
As  though  heaven  opened  to  their  sight, 
And  to  the  Piper,  one  by  one, 
Away  the  little  creatures  run.^— — 
The  mother  chides — no  heed  give  they, 
But  one  and  all  they  rush  away. 
If  little  ones  lay  sick  a-bed, 
Away  at  once  their  sickness  fled ; 
Out  of  their  mother's  arms  they  slip, 
And  shout  and  gambol,  jump  and  skip. 
With  warning  voice,  sweet,  full  of  pain, 
She  calls  to  them,  but  calls  in  vain; 
One  sound  alone  their  being  sways, 
The  music  the  rat-catcher  plays. 
O'er  every  house,  o'er  every  street 
He  casts  his  spell  of  music  sweet, 
And,  snared  in  it,  the  children  throng 
Troops  after  him  the  town  along. 
Out  through  the  gate,  on,  on  they  sweep, 
Till  they  are  stay'd  by  a  mountain  steep. 
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He  looks  round  at  them,  as  they  sped, 
So  blithe  of  heart,  so  rosy  red, 
Poor  innocents  that  should,  perdie, 
The  victims  of  his  vengeance  be. 
Then  for  a  moment  swept  a  trace  f 

Of  pity  o'er  his  wrathful  face. 
Does  he  of  the  parents'  anguish  think, 
And  from  his  vengeful  purpose  shrink  ? 
From  life's  tree  shall  he  rudely  tear 
The  buds  that  scarce  have  burgeon'd  there? 
He  stays  the  spell — the  pipe  is  hush'd. 
Pity  his  hate  has  wellnigh  crush'd, 
When  Hameln  meets  his  view,  and  straight 
The  pipe  resounds,  and  all  is  hate.  • 

With  tones  low,  sweet,  yet  dread  to  hear, 
With  tones  wild,  wondrous,  eldritch,  drear, 
Does  he  the  troops  of  children  clasp, — 
Not  one  of  them  eludes  his  grasp. 

So  to  the  mountain  on  he  goes, 
The  children  round  him,  rows  on  rows, 
When  unseen  hands  with  crash  and-  shock 
Split  wide  the  adamantine  rock. 
In  pours  the  living  torrent,  then 
The  mountain  closes  up  again, 
And  Hameln's  luckless  children  all 
Are  lost  behind  that  stony  wall. 

Heavily  on  the  unhappy  town 
The  Piper's  vengeance  settled  down; 
Mother's  hearts  many  it  caused  to  break, 
And  there  even  now  men's  souls  will  ache, 
To  think  of  Hameln  and  the  day 
The  Piper's  music  lured  away 
Her  children,  and  their  souls  are  stirr'd, 
With  anguish,  just  as  though  they  heard 
The  strains  so  sweet,  so  dread  to  hear, 
The  strains  so  eldritch,  wild,  and  drear, 
Round  Poppenberg1  that  rang,  when  it 
To  swallow  up  Hameln's  children  split. 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 


1  The  mountain  into  which,  according  to  the  legend  as  told  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  the  children  disappeared. 
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TASMANIA     AND     ITS     SILVEK-FIELDS. 


IT  was  once  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  history  that  Abel  Jans  Tasman, 
the  discoverer  of  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand,  was  inspired  by  a  romantic 
passion  for  Marie  Van  Diem  en  to 
name  Maria  Island  after  his  in- 
amorata, and  the  more  important 
territory  now  known  as  Tasmania 
after  her  father,  Anthony  Yan 
Diemen,  Governor-General  of  the 
Dutch  settlement  in  Batavia.  It 
would  be  pleasant  if  we  could  pin 
our  faith  to  this  legend,  and  think 
of  Tasman,  the  bold  explorer  and 
skilful  seaman,  as  a  sentimental 
mariner  who,  while  his  vessel 
breasted  the  wild  and  unknown 
waters  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
conned  over  a  sonnet  to  his  Marie, 
and  languished  for  that  fair  one 
left  over  the  sea  in  her  Batavian 
home.  But  in  this  utilitarian  and 
sceptical  age  the  tradition,  with 
many  another  equally  precious  to 
us,  has  disappeared.  There  are 
sceptics  who  doubt  that  the  Iron 
Duke  said,  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at 
'em " ;  who  discredit  the  ultra- 
chivalrous  boast  of  the  French 
Guard  that  they  never  fired  first ; 
who  are  quite  disposed  to  believe 
that  Joan  of  Arc,  instead  of  going 
as  a  virginal  victim  to  the  stake, 
settled  down  as  hostess  of  a  wine- 
house,  wife  of  a  commonplace  hus- 
band, and  mother  of  thirteen  very 
ordinary  children ;  and  such  as 
they  have  abandoned  this  poetical 
tradition  about  Tasman. 

Regarding  him  as  the  intrepid 
Dutch  navigator  only,  we  must 
give  him  full  credit  as  one  of  the 
first  discoverers  of  Australasia — 
credit  all  the  fuller  because  he 
preceded  any  other  explorer  in 
Southern  Australasia  by  more 
than  a  century.  It  was  upon  the 
14th  August  1642  that  Tasman 


embarked  at  Batavia  on  board 
the  Heemskirk  with  the  fly-boat 
Zeehan  in  attendance.  The  ex- 
pedition was  directed  from  Maur- 
itius (which,  having  been  discov- 
ered in  1505,  was  now  in  possession 
of  the  Dutch)  on  the  8th  October, 
and  on  the  24th  November  1642 
land  was  sighted  at  or  about  Point 
Hibbs  on  the  west  coast  of  Tas- 
mania, a  little  to  the  south  of  Mac- 
quarie  harbour,  which  was  only  dis- 
covered one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  years  later.  In  the  evening 
of  that  day  the  explorers  observed 
lofty  mountains  rising  inland  to  the 
east-south-east  and  north-east.  Of 
these  mountains  (which  were  the 
first  prominent  landmarks  noticed 
by  Tasman,  and  named  Heemskirk 
and  Zeehan  after  his  two  vessels), 
Mount  Zeehan,  as  the  centre  of 
the  Tasmanian  west-coast  silver- 
fields,  is  the  point  of  the  island  to 
which  the  people  of  that  and  other 
colonies  look  with  abundant  hope 
and  rapt  interest  at  the  present 
time. 

This  expedition  in  search  of  the 
"  Great  South  Land "  deserves, 
I  think,  a  position  in  our  records 
of  maritime  prowess  second  only 
to  the  three  great  voyages  of 
Columbus,  Yasco  de  Gama,  and 
Magellan.  It  was  as  hazardous  as 
it  was  successful,  and  its  trium- 
phant result  was  due,  not  to  blind 
chance,  but  to  skill  and  wonderful 
observation,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  opinion  expressed  by 
Tasman's  navigating  officers :  "We 
should  keep  to  the  44°  south  lati- 
tude until  we  have  passed  150° 
longitude ;  then  make  for  latitude 
40°  south,  and  steering  northwards, 
search  with  the  trade- winds  from 
east  to  west  for  the  Solomon 
Islands.  We  imagine,  if  we  meet 
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with  no  mainland  till  we  come  to 
150°  longitude,  we  must  then  meet 
with  islands." 

From  Point  Hibbs  Tasman 
directed  his  course  southwards 
along  the  southern  portion  of  the 
west  coast,  and  then  eastward 
round  the  southern  coast,  sighting 
several  islands  which  he  noted, 
and  one  group  which  he  named 
"the  Boreels,"  in  honour  of  the 
Council  of  India.  He  went  some 
distance  up  Storm  Bay,  and  on 
the  1st  December  came  to  anchor 
in  Frederik  Hendrik  Bay  (now 
better  known  as  Marion  Bay). 
"  Here,"  the  chronicler  of  this 
voyage  tells  us,  "those  in  boats 
despatched  to  the  shore  observed 
evidences  indicating  the  presence 
of  the  natives.  They  saw  that  some 
of  the  larger  trees  were  notched 
by  flintstoiie  to  facilitate  climbing, 
as  was  supposed  for  birds'  nests 
(more  probably  for  opossums),  and 
two  days  later  Tasman's  carpenter 
swam  ashore  in  a  little  bay  to  the 
south-east  of  their  former  anchor- 
age, and,  near  four  remarkable 
trees  standing  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  he  erected  a  post  on 
which  a  compass  was  carved,  and 
left  the  Prince's  (Frederik  Hend- 
rik's)  flag  flying  upon  it." 

So  was  Tasmania  (then,  and 
until  the  discovery  of  Bass  Strait 
by  Dr  Bass  in  1797,  believed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  great  continent  of 
Australia  or  New  Holland)  taken 
possession  of  on  behalf  of  Holland, 
Britain's  formidable  rival  in  the 
work  of  colonisation  and  on  the  sea ; 
the  guns  of  whose  hostile  fleet 
were  not  so  long  after  to  be  heard 
by  Charles  II. 's  dismayed  courtiers 
at  Whitehall. 

Leaving  Frederik  Hendrik  Bay, 
'asman  sailed  along  the  east  coast, 
ing    Maria    Island,    Schouten 

and  (in  honour  of  the  Dutch 
commander  who  first  rounded 
Cape  Horn  in  1610),  and  other 
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places,  and  finally  losing  sight  of 
Tasmania  at  St  Patrick's  Head.  He 
then  steered  to  New  Zealand,  of 
which  he  was  also  the  discoverer, 
and  finally  reaching  Batavia,  "  the 
sturdy  navigator  was  enabled  to 
place  on  record  the  marvels  of  his 
remarkable  voyage,  which,  with 
characteristic  devotion,  he  closed 
with  £  God  be  praised  for  this 
happy  voyage  !  Amen.'  " 

The  cynic  might  in  this  prayer 
find  confirmation  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  Tasman  was  not  the 
victim  of  a  passion  for  Marie  Yan 
Diemen,  inasmuch  as  he  would 
hardly  have  praised  God  with  so 
much  fervour  for  a  voyage  which 
had  sundered  him  from  his  lady- 
love, whatever  might  have  been 
his  feeling  in  this  respect  had  she 
been  his  wife. 

But  there  were  explorers  in 
Australasia  before  Tasman's  dis- 
covery of  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand.  There  was  one  who  pre- 
ceded the  discoverer  of  Cape  Horn 
— Quiros  to  wit,  who  in  1606  dis- 
covered the  continent  (the  coast 
between  Cooktown  and  Townsville, 
which  he  named  Austrialia  del 
Espiritu  Santo,  in  honour  of  Philip 
of  Austria).  Purchas,  in  his  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Quiros's  voyage 
(1625),  called  the  territory  dis- 
covered Australia  Incognita.  Yet 
for  many  years  subsequent  to  the 
later  discovery  of  Tasmania  Aus- 
tralia was  known  generally  as  New 
Holland,  and,  as  to  the  eastern 
portion  at  all  events,  was  for  a 
long  period  subject  to  some 
shadowy  claim  of  the  Dutch.  As 
phantasmal  as  this  claim  was  an 
imaginary  stream  running  north 
and  south,  which  was  supposed  to 
divide  New  Holland  into  two 
sections. 

The  inventor  of  the  term  "  Aus- 
tralasia "  was  the  president  of  the 
Parliament  of  Dijon,   M.    Charles 
de  Brosses,  who,  in  his  'Histoires 
2  K 
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des  Navigations  aux  Terres  Aus- 
trales'  (1756),  strongly  urged  the 
Government  of  France  to  establish 
a  French  colony  in  the  South  Seas. 

"  In  this  work  the  author  passes  in 
review  the  relative  advantages  of 
various  portions  of  the  Southern 
world,  and  concludes  that  some  part 
of  Australasia  offers  the  best  pros- 
pect for  settlement,  the  country  being 
favourable  and  access  easy,  with  Pon- 
dicherry  as  a  base  of  operations.  He 
rejects  New  Zealand  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  as  too  remote  ;  and,  after 
hesitating  as  to  Quiros's  Terre  de  St 
Esprit,  finally  inclines  to  New  Britain 
as  the  most  suitable  locality.  With 
a  sagacious  foresight,  since  amply 
justified  by  events,  he  declares  that 
any  colony  planted  in  these  regions 
would  hold  Ariadne's  clue  to  the 
whole  Southern  world.  From  such 
a  centre  every  part  of  this  new  realm 
could  in  time  be  explored  and  con- 
quered, from  the  Equator  to  the  An- 
tarctic Circle.  He  elaborately  dis- 
cusses the  best  means  of  forming  such 
a  settlement,  and  recommends  that 
after  its  first  establishment  a  certain 
number  of  convicts,  male  and  female, 
should  be  sent  to  it  every  year  to 
supply  the  necessary  labour,  and  to 
be  in  time  transformed  from  a  danger 
and  burden  to  the  State  into  indus- 
trious and  useful  citizens.  Still 
further  to  strengthen  the  new  colony, 
he  would  deport  to  it,  as  free  citizens, 
numbers  of  foundlings,  who  are  in  a 
sense  the  property  of  the  State  which 
has  reared  them,  and  can  therefore 
dispose  of  them  at  its  pleasure.  And 
he  warns  his  countrymen  against  the 
danger  of  waiting  until  some  other 
nation  had  proved  the  practicability 
of  a  colony  by  trying  the  experiment ; 
for,  he  urged,  when  once  any  nation 
has  gained  a  foothold  it  will  not  suffer 
another  to  share  the  territory  to  which 
it  has  thus  acquired  a  right  by  con- 
quest."1 

The  counsel  of  De  Brosses  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  French 
Government,  nor,  until  Captain 
Cook  hoisted  the  British  flag  at 


Botany  Bay  in  1770,  thirty-two 
years  later,  by  any  other  nation. 
Cook  made  this  splendid  territory 
known  in  fact,  and  removed  it  out 
of  the  region  of  bare  conjecture. 
Prior  to  his  visit  parts  of  the 
northern  and  western  coasts  and 
the  Bay  of  Storms  in  the  South 
were  laid  down  more  or  less 
vaguely  in  the  charts  on  the 
authority  of  the  reports  of  Dutch 
navigators  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, and  these  reports  spoke  only 
of  forbidding  shores  and  desolate 
territory.  The  right  to  these 
coasts  was  conceded  without  ques- 
tion to  the  Dutch,  for  none  other 
desired  them.  The  English  had 
no  part  in  these  discoveries,  save 
only  William  Dam  pier,  who, 
touching  on  the  western  coast  in 
1688,  found  a  barren  sandy  soil, 
inhabited  by  wretched  savages, 
without  redeeming  advantages, 
and  left  it  with  the  opinion  that 
it  was  the  most  miserable  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Cook  returning  in  1770  from 
Tahiti,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  and 
in  pursuance  of  instructions  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  Great 
South  Land,  rediscovered  and  sur- 
veyed the  islands  of  New  Zealand, 
and  thence  sailed  west  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  New  Holland. 
He  explored  that  coast  from  Cape 
Howe  to  Cape  York,  landed  at  Bot- 
any Bay,  and  hoisting  the  English 
flag,  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  King  George.  He 
then  returned  home  and  reported 
his  discovery  as  a  fine  and  fertile 
territory,  with  a  temperate  climate, 
well  suited  for  English  settlers. 
At  home  the  growth  of  feeling  in 
favour  of  a  milder  penal  system 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  devise 
some  scheme  for  the  more  merciful 


1  "French  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  First  Settlement  of  Tasmania" — Tas- 
manian  Parliamentary  Paper,  No,  107  of  1889. 
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disposition  of  criminals,  and  Pitt's 
Government  chose  Botany  Bay  as 
the  field  for  a  project  which  should 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  trans- 
portation and  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  new  colony.  In  January 
1788  Governor  Phillip  planted  the 
first  settlement  in  Australia,  very 
much  on  the  lines  indicated  by  De 
Brosses,  at  Botany  Bay ;  but  this 
place  proving  unsuitable,  the  colony 
was  transferred  to  Port  Jackson, 
on  the  magnificent  harbour  upon 
which  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New 
South  Wales,  now  stands. 

Tasmania,  subsequent  to  Tas- 
man's  discovery  in  1642,  was  not 
again  visited  until  1772,  when  the 
French  navigator  Marion  du  Fresne 
anchored  his  ships  Mascarin  and 
Castries  in  Frederik  Hendrik  Bay, 
now  known  as  Marion  Bay  after 
this  French  commander.  Captain 
Marion  stayed  six  days,  landed 
and  attempted  to  establish  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  with  the 
untoward  result  that  an  encounter 
occurred,  and  the  first  Tasmanian 
native  fell  under  the  fire  of 
European  muskets. 

In  1773  Captain  Furneaux  in  the 
English  ship  Adventure  paid  a 
chance  visit,  anchored  in  the  bay 
now  known  by  his  name,  and  went 
his  way.  In  1777  (Cook's  third 
and  last  expedition)  the  Resolu- 
tion and  Discovery  entered  Ad- 
venture Bay,  and  Captain  Cook 
landed.  In  1789  Captain  Cox  in 
the  brig  Mercury  sailed  between 
the  Tasmanian  mainland  and  the 
Schouten  and  Maria  Islands,  and 
discovered  Oyster  Bay ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant Bligh,  on  his  way  to  Tahiti, 
touched  at  several  places  on  the 
south-east  coast.  In  1792  Bligh 
paid  a  visit  to  the  south  of  the 
island,  and  planted  some  trees. 
This  was  subsequent  to  the  mutiny 
of  his  crew,  who  took  refuge  and 
settled  in  Pitcairn  Islands.  In 
792-93,  the  French  Rear- Admiral 


Bruny  D'Entrecasteaux,  with  the 
ships  Recherche  and  Esperance, 
paid  two  separate  visits,  and  made 
excellent  surveys  of  Storm  Bay  and 
other  Tasmanian  waters.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Labillardiere,  the 
eminent  botanist,  and  his  expedi- 
tion added  many  names  to  the 
Tasmanian  coastal  map  which  are 
still  retained.  In  1794,  Captain 
Hayes,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's navy,  with  the  ships  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  Duchess,  entered 
the  estuary  of  the  Derwent,  which 
he  so  named,  D'Entrecasteaux  hav- 
ing previously  explored  this  river, 
and  styled  it  somewhat  inappro- 
priately, "  Riviere  du  Nord."  In 
1790  an  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Flinders  sailed 
from  Port  Jackson,  with  the  object 
of  demonstrating  the  insular  char- 
acter of  Tasmania,  already  ascer- 
tained by  Dr  Bass's  discovery  of 
Bass  Strait,  and  circumnavigated 
the  island.  In  1802  another 
French  expedition  under  Commo- 
dore Baudin  visited  Tasmania,  and 
this  time  in  some  force,  the  ships 
Geographe  and  Naturaliste  and  the 
corvette  Casuarina  comprising  Bau- 
din's  small  fleet.  As  to  this  visit, 
it  is  recorded,  "A  careful  survey 
was  made  of  the  east  coast.  Monge, 
the  surgeon,  died  here,  and  was 
buried  at  Maria  Island.  Geographe 
Strait  was  named  in  honour  of 
the  commodore's  ship  •  Freycinet's 
Peninsula  in  honour  of  Lieuten- 
ant Freycinet.  Peron,  the  eminent 
naturalist,  who  afterwards  wrote 
a  history  of  the  expedition,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives." 

Finally,  in  1803  the  first  settle- 
ment was  founded  in  Tasmania, 
Lieutenant  Bowen,  in  accordance 
with  orders  from  Governor  King 
of  New  South  Wales,  having  es- 
tablished a  colony  at  Risdon  Cove 
on  the  Derwent  in  September  of 
that  year.  In  thus  asserting  Eng- 
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land's  claim  to  Tasmania,  Governor 
King,  as  I  have  said  before,  re- 
garded this  island  as  a  part  of  the 
continent  of  Australia,  upon  which, 
so  far,  New  South  Wales  was  the 
only  colony. 

So,  with  an  army  of  one  lance- 
corporal  and  seven  rank  and  file, 
a  civil  service  of  three  persons,  in- 
cluding himself,  and  for  subjects 
six  free  persons  and  24  convicts, 
Lieutenant  Bowen  established  his 
new  dominion.  The  statistics  of 
this  new  possession  were  simplicity 
itself.  There  were  no  taxes,  re- 
venue, or  production  to  take  heed 
of.  The  total  wealth  of  the  colony, 
in  a  developed  form,  consisted  of 
six  months'  provisions,  the  Deputy- 
Governor's  horse,  ten  head  of 
cattle,  a  few  goats,  pigs,  and  fowls, 
and  some  seed  grain. 

Established  upon  this  modest 
basis  in  1803,  Tasmania  progressed 
slowly  but  surely  as  a  pastoral  and, 
in  a  smaller  degree,  agricultural 
colony.  In  some  respects  the  ex- 
istence of  a  penal  settlement  in  the 
island,  first  on  the  Derwent,  then 
at  Macquarie  harbour,  and  lastly 
at  Port  Arthur,  probably  operated 
as  an  advantage.  It  certainly  had 
the  effect  of  distributing  annually 
a  considerable  amount  of  imperial 
money.  It  also  gave  to  the  early 
colonists,  by  means  of  convict 
labour,  many  excellent  and  lasting 
public  works  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  provided ;  and 
it  added  largely  to  the  status  of 
local  society  through  the  officers  of 
the  imperial  staff  and  of  regiments 
quartered  in  the  island.  But  the 
permanent  employment  of  the  col- 
ony as  a  prison-house  for  British 
convicts  was,  after  a  time,  felt  by 
the  free  settlers  to  be  unendurable. 
A  league  was  formed  to  oppose 
further  transportation,  and  the 
case  of  the  colonists  was  put  so 
forcibly  and  persistently  to  the 
home  Government  that  their  cause 
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prevailed.  And  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Aberdeen  Administra- 
tion upon  coming  into  power  in 
1852  was  to  announce,  through  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  of  the  day,  that  trans- 
portation had  absolutely  ceased. 

It  may  be  said  now,  happily, 
that  the  effects  of  that  system  have 
entirely  died  out  in  Tasmania. 
There  is  no  longer  any  taint  of 
convictism  in  the  community. 
There  is  no  criminal  class,  and  no- 
where in  the  civilised  world  is  there 
less  crime. 

But  both  before  and  for  some 
years  after  the  abolition  of  trans- 
portation, the  Tasmanian  people 
lived  in  ignorance  of  the  great 
mineral  wealth  that  abounded 
from  shore  to  shore  in  all  direc- 
tions. They  pursued  their  Arca- 
dian occupations,  planted  and 
reaped  their  crops,  and  tended 
their  flocks  and  herds  as  peacefully 
as  natives  and  bushrangers  would 
permit,  and  with  such  vicissitudes, 
of  a  milder  form,  as  are  common 
to  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
industries. 

Yery  early  in  their  career  these 
enterprising  settlers  encountered 
a  disastrous  reverse  of  fortune. 
Three  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  colony,  famine,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  made  its  appearance. 
This  was  due  to  the  terrible  de- 
struction of  crops  and  stock  in 
New  South  Wales,  caused  by  a 
heavy  flood  in  the  Hawkesbury 
river,  and  subsequent  failure  of 
the  wheat  crop.  Tasmania  shared 
in  this  deplorable  visitation.  The 
famine  lasted,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  through  the  years  1808 
and  1809  into  1810.  At  times 
during  this  period  of  want  the 
settlers  in  Tasmania  were  in  a  con- 
dition of  almost  absolute  starva- 
tion :  wheat  rose  to  £4  per  bushel ; 
and  in  1810  the  Government,  un- 
able to  find  provisions  for  the 
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people,  adopted  the  extreme  meas- 
ure of  releasing  the  convicts,  in 
order  that  these  unfortunates  might 
seek  their  food  in  the  form  of  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  bush.  In 
1810  relief  came  from  India, 
whence  a  cargo  of  wheat  was 
received. 

The  afflicted  colonies  survived 
this  crisis,  as  they  have  since  sur- 
vived through  crises  less  terrible 
although  more  talked  about,  and 
Tasmania  in  1815-16  was  in  a 
position  to  export  15,000  bushels 
of  wheat  to  Sydney.  In  1820  she 
imported,  for  the  first  time,  pure 
merino  lambs,  originally  derived 
from  the  Royal  flock  at  Kew,  and 
so  laid  the  foundation  of  that  in- 
dustry (stud  sheep  -  breeding)  in 
which  she  has  occupied  for  many 
years,  and  still  maintains,  the 
premier  position  throughout  Aus- 
tralasia. 

In  1830  the  Government  made 
an  effort  to  relieve  the  colonists 
from  the  risks  of  rapine  and  mur- 
der by  the  untamed  and  untam- 
able aborigines,  and  at  a  cost  of 
£30,000  the  Black  line  was  organ- 
ised with  the  object  of  driving  all 
the  natives  into  Tasman's  Penin- 
sula. This  expensive  campaign 
failed  dismally,  only  one  man  and 
a  boy  being  captured.  But  what 
force  could  not  accomplish  per- 
suasion did,  and  between  1830-35 
the  only  survivors  of  the  Tas- 
manian  race  were  induced  by  the 
friendly  suasion  of  the  philan- 
thropic G.  A.  Robinson  to  gather 
in  one  settlement  in  Flinders 
Island.  Kindness,  however,  failed 
to  preserve  them,  and  there  is  now 
no  representative  of  this  people 
left. 

Tasmania  has  often  been  reviled 
as  a  "  Sleepy  Hollow  " — with  what 
particular  sense  or  propriety  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  perceive.  With  a 
mere  handful  of  people  she  has 
progressed  as  rapidly  as  in  the 


nature  of  things  could  have  been 
expected.  The  first  settlers,  and 
those  who  at  this  present  time 
occupy  the  bush  country,  had  and 
have  to  encounter  toil  the  most 
arduous  and  many  privations. 
The  earlier  settlers  had  in  addition 
to  meet  the  perils  of  raids  made 
upon  their  peaceful  homesteads 
by  bushrangers  or  blacks  •  and 
from  first  to  last  the  population 
has  been  wholly  insufficient  to 
meet  the  full  labour  demands  of 
her  many  possible  industries,  and 
the  capital  she  possessed  altogether 
inadequate  for  the  immediate  de- 
velopment of  her  varied  and  splen- 
did resources.  Yet  has  she  pro- 
gressed, and  at  times  been  in  the 
van  of  progress :  she  was  the 
leading  whaling  colony  during  all 
the  years  that  whaling  was  carried 
on  from  Australasian  ports.  In 
1840  two  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  were  thus  engaged. 
In  1848  thirty-eight  whalers  sailed 
from  Hobart.  In  1869  twenty- 
three  whaling-vessels  were  counted 
in  the  Port  of  Hobart,  what  time 
Sydney  had  seven  or  eight;  and 
even  in  her  decline,  as  regards 
this  industry,  Tasmania  has  two 
vessels  while  Sydney  has  only  one, 
and  New  Zealand  (which  had  three 
or  more  at  one  time)  none. 

But  Tasmania,  between  1834 
and  1837,  accomplished  a  feat 
which  of  itself  should  have  estab- 
lished her  reputation  for  enterprise 
through  a  century  or  more  of 
laissez  faire.  She  colonised  Vic- 
toria and  transformed  the  derelict 
Port  Phillip  into  the  city  of  Mel- 
bourne. Yes,  Tasmania  is  the 
mother  of  Victoria,  and  her  great 
child  has  shown  its  sense  of  filial 
duty  by  closing  its  ports  against 
the  mother  colony's  produce,  down 
to  raspberries.  Nothing  has  been 
too  small  to  escape  this  act  of 
filial  attention. 

The  Hentys,  Batman,  and  Fawk- 
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ner  of  Launceston ;  Gellibrand, 
one  time  Tasmania's  attorney- 
general,  with  Hesse ;  Robertson, 
now  known  as  of  Colac,  and  the 
father  of  Sir  Wm.  Clark,  Bart., 
—  were  the  pioneers  of  settlement 
in  Victoria.  These  with  their 
followers  peopled  it,  and  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  stocked  it. 
And  two  of  these  leaders — these 
modern  Jasons — perished  in  the 
Victorian  bush  in  pursuit  of  their 
mission. 

But  Tasmania  was  yet,  and  with- 
in a  few  years,  to  do  greater  things 
in  the  way  of  peopling  this  grow- 
ing scion.  In  1851  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  Victoria.  In  1852  the 
richness  of  this  find  was  assured, 
and  the  alluvial  diggings  of  that 
colony  attracted  men  of  an  adven- 
turous turn  from  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Over  fifty-five  per  cent 
of  the  adult  males  of  Tasmania 
were  drawn  to  this  new  land  of 
promise, — the  40,000  adult  males 
estimated  to  be  in  Tasmania  in 
1851  being  reduced  to  less  than 
22,260. 

In  two  ways  the  island  colony 
benefited  by  this  exodus.  She 
lost  the  great  body  of  her  ticket- 
of-leave  men,  and  she  reaped  an 
abundant  return  for  the  produce 
she  exported  to  Victoria  at  ab- 
normal prices.  The  latter  point 
is  amply  illustrated  by  the  rise  in 
value  of  Tasmanian  exports  from 
£665,790  in  1851  to  £1,509,883 
in  1852,  and  £1,756,316  in  1853. 
Never  since  that  annus  mirabilis 
to  Tasmanian  farmers  has  the 
value  of  the  yearly  exports  from 
Tasmania  reached  the  figure  of 
1853,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
was  made  in  1883  with  £1,731,599, 
whereof  minerals  (gold  and  tin) 
account  for  £550,007,  and  wool 
for  £450,367. 

Victorian  miners  were,  happily, 
in  a  position  to  pay  £20  to  £25  a 
ton  for  potatoes,  and  proportion- 
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ately  high  prices  for  other  farm 
produce  in  1852  and  1853,  for  they 
raised  in  those  two  years  gold  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  £23,564,020, 
the  maximum  output  for  any 
year  being  reached  in  1853,  when 
the  value  of  the  precious  metal 
wrung  from  the  Victorian  fields 
was  £12,600,084— and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  population  of  the 
colony  was  222,436  in  all — i.e.,  the 
value  of  the  gold  raised  was  in  the 
proportion  of  £56  per  head. 

In  1855  large  shipments  of 
superior  agricultural  labourers 
were  imported  into  Tasmania,  at 
the  public  cost,  to  fill,  in  part,  the 
vacancies  left  in  the  local  labour 
ranks  by  the  Victorian  emigration; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Queen 
assented  to  an  "  Act(  to  establish 
a  Parliament  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  to  grant  a  civil  list  to 
Her  Majesty."  Thus  Tasmania, 
the  second  colony  of  Australasia 
as  to  date  of  foundation,  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  boon  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

In  1858  a  Council  of  Education 
was  appointed  by  an  Act  of  the 
local  Parliament,  with  powers  to 
confer  the  degree  of  Associate 
of  Arts,  and  to  grant  annually  two 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  £200 
per  annum  each,  tenable  for  four 
years  at  a  British  university.  This 
Council  of  Education  was,  by  an 
Act  of  the  local  Legislature,  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  university  in 
1889.  Tasmania,  it  may  be  noted, 
was  the  first  British  possession  in 
which  primary  education  was  made 
compulsory,  and  was  early  in  the 
field  in  making  technical  instruc- 
tion a  part  of  the  State  system. 

In  1859  rural  municipalities 
were  first  established,  State  aid  to 
religious  bodies  was  commuted, 
Tasmania  raised  her  first  loan  of 
£100,000,  and  the  first  submarine 
cable  was  laid  connecting  the 
island  with  the  continent. 
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In  1864  the  first  substantial 
scheme  of  public  works  was  passed 
with  a  modest  total  of  £106,000, 
and  salmon  ova  were  first  success- 
fully introduced. 

In  1865  the  Torrens  Act  for 
facilitating  and  cheapening  the 
transfer  of  land  was  adopted. 

In  1871  the  first  Tasmanian  rail- 
way (the  Launceston  and  Western) 
was  officially  opened ;  and  in  1875 
Hobart  and  Launceston,  the  two 
cities  of  the  colony,  were  connected 
by  the  main  line. 

I  have  glanced  at  the  leading 
features  of  Tasmanian  history  and 
progress,  by  way  of  preface  to  my 
remarks  upon  that  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  colony 
(and  more  particularly  of  the  west- 
coast  silver  -  fields)  which  has 
caused  an  absolutely  revolutionary 
economic  change.  Up  to  the  last 
date  mentioned  in  this  hurried 
sketch  (1875),  indeed  to  a  later 
period — i.e.,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
wealth  of  the  celebrated  Mount  Bis- 
choff  tin-mine  had  been  proved — 
Tasmania's  industrial  position  was 
regarded  as  wholly  dependent  upon 
her  agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
suits. Indeed  it  was  said  at  the 
time  that  but  for  the  fortunate 
discovery  of  this  mine,  there  must 
shortly  have  been  another  exodus 
of  Tasmanians  in  search  of  a  more 
profitable  field  of  labour,  and  a 
serious  decline  in  both  population 
,nd  production.  The  Mount  Bis- 
hoff  mine  has  justified  the  faith 
f  those  who  invested  in  it,  and 

ved  an  admirable  example  of 
hat  even  one  such  property  may 
o  for  a  community.     The  holders 
f  Bischoff  shares,  originally  pur- 
ased  at  .£1  each,  have  received 

dividends  from  1878  to  this 
te  over  .£100  a  share,  and  the 
ares  are  still  dealt  with  at  £50. 
This  mine  has  kept  in  prosperity 
through  all  this  period  the  1200 
to  1800  people  of  the  Bischoff 


(or  Waratah)  town ;  it  has  sup- 
ported and  made  remunerative  a 
railway  of  fifty  miles  from  Waratah 
to  the  Port  of  Emu  Bay,  and  it 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  wel- 
fare and  increase  of  the  nourishing 
town  at  that  port.  This  is  the 
work  of  one  mine.  In  the  Mount 
Zeehan  and  Mount  Dundas  silver- 
fields  there  are  some  160  mines  ! 
What  Mount  Bischoff  did  in  a 
small  way  for  Tasmania,  that  the 
great  Broken  Hill  silver-mines  did 
in  a  much  larger  way  for  South 
Australia,  and  the  west-coast  sil- 
ver-fields are  doing  for  the  Garden 
colony. 

It  was  only  in  1878  that  the 
Mount  Bischoff  Tin-mine  Company 
commenced  paying  dividends,  al- 
though tin  in  considerable  quan- 
tities was  raised  at  Bischoff  and 
elsewhere  in  the  preceding  year 
(i.e.,  to  the  value  of  £296,941), 
and  it  was  subsequent  to  1878 
(when  the  gold  raised  had  reached 
a  maximum  of  £59,124)  that  the 
annual  value  of  the  gold  output 
came  to  be  enumerated  by  the 
hundred  thousand,  rising  at  a 
bound  from  £59,124  in  1878  to 
£145,723  in  1879;  and  the  effect 
of  this  partial  development  of 
Tasmania's  mineral  resources  is 
forcibly  told  by  the  statistical 
record  of  the  colony. 

Thus  if  we  take  the  twelve  years 
preceding  1878,  we  find  that  dur- 
ing that  period  there  were  two 
years  (1869  and  1875)  when  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  population, 
and  that  the  net  increase  for  the 
whole  term  was  from  97,368  in 
1866  to  109,947  in  1878  — i.e., 
12,579,  or  less  than  13  per  cent. 
Comparing  with  this  the  progress 
in  this  respect  during  the  twelve 
years  subsequent  to  1878  we  find 
that,  while  the  population  in- 
creased continuously  year  by  year, 
the  increase  in  the  whole  period 
was  from  109,947  in  1878  to 
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145,290  in  1890 — i.e.,  35,343,  or  what  the  progress  in  some  other 

over  32  per  cent.  particulars   has   been   during    the 

And  I  think  it  may  be  of  in-  two    periods    above    referred   to, 

terest  if  I  show  in  tabular  form  thus — 


Eevenue     .... 

Expenditure 

Bank  deposits 1  . 

Savings-bank  deposits  1 

Exports 

Imports      .... 

Acres  in  cultivation    . 

State  schools 

Scholars  on  rolls 

Post-offices1 

Letters,  packets,  post-cards, 
newspapers  carried l 

Telegraph  offices 

Number  of  messages 1 

Kailways  (miles) 

Shipping — inwards  and  out- 
wards (tonnage) 


1866. 

1878. 

1890. 

£253,047 

£385,936 

£758,100 

£276,663 

£379,232 

£722,746 

not  given 

£1,873,004 

£4,158,708 

not  given 

£308,389 

£521,250 

£834,606 

£1,315,695 

£1,486,992 

£882,107 

£1,324,812 

£1,897,512 

279,022 

355,403 

517,174 

101 

164 

240 

8,198 

12,453 

18,156 

... 

191 

315 

nil. 
207,968 


4,359,334 
59 

90,313 
167J 

315,854 


11,077,565 

194 

353,548 


951,247 


The  improvement  exhibited  in 
the  foregoing  table  may  assuredly 
be  claimed  as  the  result  in  the 
main,  if  not  wholly,  of  mining — 
that  latter-day  industry  of  Tas- 
mania, which  may  be  said  to  date 
from  1875,  and  which  is  indubit- 
ably only  just  emerging  from  its 
infancy.  It  is  true  that  the 
Mersey  coal-measures  were  dis- 
covered as  far  back  as  1850,  and 
that  from  that  time  some  small 
quantity  of  coal  was  obtained  from 
local  seams  continuously  until  the 
later  discoveries  of  the  Mount 
Nicholas  and  other  measures  ;  but 
until  1887  the  local  product  did 
not  meet  the  local  requirements, 
and  it  is  only  since  1887  that 
Tasmania,  with  her  annual  output 
quadrupled,  has  supplied  herself 
and  had  a  balance  for  export. 

So  may  it  be  said  that  gold  in 
payable  quantities  was  discovered 
as  far  back  as  1852  at  the  Nook 
near  Fingal,  at  Tower  Hill  Creek, 
and  in  the  Nine-mile  Springs  lo- 
calities ;  that  gold-quartz  crushing 


machinery  was  erected  in  Fingal 
in  1860,  and  that  other  equally 
ephemeral  gold-mining  efforts  were 
made ;  but  the  first  statistical 
record  of  gold  produced  is  for 
1867,  when  the  output  was  of  a 
value  of  £4382;  in  1868  it  fell 
to  £2536;  in  1869  it  was  only 
£514.  After  various  fluctuations 
it  advanced  haltingly  to  £59,124 
in  1878,  and  then  sprang  to 
£145,723  in  1879,  and  to  £201,655 
in  1880. 

Tin,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  1871,  first  finds  its 
place  in  the  statistics  in  1873  with 
an  output  of  4  tons,  valued  at 
£220;  in  1874  the  value  rose  to 
£7318;  in  1875  it  was  £31,325; 
in  1876,  £99,605;  and  in  1877 
£296,941.  Since  1877  it  has  an- 
nually stood  at  from  £300,000  to 
£400,000,  and  has  twice  (in  1887 
and  1888)  topped  the  latter  figure. 

Iron  was  worked  at  Ilfracombe 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tamar 
as  far  back  as  1872.  The  deposits 
of  this  mineral  were  abundant,  and 


1  In  1871   bank  deposits  were  £658,099;    savings-bank  deposits,  £217,413; 
post-offices,  144;  letters,  &c,,  2,326,332;  messages,  20,535, 
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the  venture  promised  so  well  that 
,£80,000  were  spent  by  one  com- 
pany in  developing  them.  But 
the  pig-iron  produced  in  very  con- 
siderable quantity  was  declared 
to  be  valueless  by  reason  of  the 
high  percentage  of  chromium  it 
contained,  and  the  works  were 
accordingly  abandoned.  More  re- 
cent and  scientific  opinion  favours 
the  view  that  the  presence  of  this 
chromium  is  an  actual  advantage 
rather  than  a  detrimental  feature, 
and  there  is  a  prospect  of  the 
early  resumption  of  work  at  Ilfra- 
combe  and  at  other  points  where 
iron-ore  is  found  in  quantity. 

Copper,  asbestos,  and  other 
minerals  have  been  discovered 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
•worked  spasmodically,  but  without 
lasting  result.  Gems,  sapphires, 
topazes,  zircons  have  been  known 
for  many  a  day,  but  have  only 
been  practically  sought  in  the 
gem-gravel  deposits  of  the  north- 
east coast  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  then  with  such  suc- 
cess that  out  of  this  new  Golconda 
sapphires  of  lustre,  quality,  and 
size  have  been  retrieved,  and  were 
to  be  seen  at  the  Tasmanian 
Exhibition,  opened  on  the  25th 
November  1891,  in  the  northern 
city,  Launceston. 

Silver,  which  has  already  worked 
wonders  for  Tasmanian  wealth  and 
stability,  and  which  promises  to  do 
very  much  greater  things,  only  in 
1888  received  recognition  as  an 
important  factor  in  Tasmania's 
economic  position.  To-day  it  oc- 
cupies the  premier  rank  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  colony, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  means  by 
which  rapid  development  and  pros- 
perity are  assured. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  describe 
the  silver  boom  and  the  bonanzas 
of  the  west  coast,  let  me  say  that 

f^he   delay   that   has   occurred    in 
ineral   discoveries   and    develop- 


ment is  not  so  much  due  to  inert- 
ness of  the  people  or  their  govern- 
ment as  to  the  natural  difficulties 
presented  by  a  rough  and  forest- 
covered  country,  and  the  unfavour- 
able conditions  as  to  population 
and  capital.  As  a  fact,  various 
Governments  have  from  time  to 
time,  for  many  years,  if  not  always 
with  unflagging  zeal,  given  more  or 
less  encouragement  to  the  mining 
industry.  As  far  back  as  1860 
the  administration  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed a  Government  geologist  in 
the  person  of  Mr  Charles  Gould, 
and  the  geological  charts  of  that 
officer  indicated  many  localities  as 
mineral -bearing  that  have  since 
been  proved  so  by  experience  and 
practical  trial.  And  from  the 
time  that  mining  became  an  in- 
dustry tried  and  proved,  succes- 
sive Governments  have,  in  a  more 
or  less  liberal  manner,  obtained 
parliamentary  sanction  to  votes 
for  roads  and  tracks  into  mineral 
areas,  for  prospecting,  for  deep- 
sinking,  and  for  diamond  -  drills. 
Mining  has  fully  reimbursed  the 
State  for  this  outlay  in  results 
direct  and  indirect,  not  only  in 
the  rents  paid  by  the  lessees  of 
gold  and  silver  and  tin  claims,  but 
in  revenue  derived  in  the  form  of 
customs  duties,  &c.,  from  the  min- 
ing population,  and  the  improved 
condition  of  the  whole  people, 
caused  by  an  increase  in  the 
money  circulated  and  the  national 
wealth  produced.  In  the  case  of 
the  Mounts  Zeehan  and  Dundas 
silver-fields,  the  Government  ex- 
pended some  £200,000  in  a  line 
of  railway  from  the  Port  of 
Strahan  (Macquarie  harbour)  to 
Zeehan  (extended  by  a  private 
company  to  Dundas),  which  is 
likely  to  be  the  best  paying  rail- 
way in  the  colony. 

Silver,  in  the  form  of  galena, 
was  discovered  some  twenty  years 
ago  in  the  Penguin  country  on  the 
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north-west  coast,  and  mines  were 
worked  without  profit  or  conclu- 
sive demonstration  that  they  could 
not  be  made  payable.  At  Mount 
Claude,  also  on  the  north-west 
coast,  galena  of  considerable  rich- 
ness was  found ;  but  although 
much  hope  and  capital  were  ex- 
pended on  mines  here,  no  true 
lode  formation  of  a  payable  char- 
acter was  reached,  and  these  ven- 
tures were  dropped.  So,  in  1882, 
when  silver  was  discovered  at 
Mount  Zeehan  on  the  west  coast, 
the  new  find  received  no  counte- 
nance from  an  investing  public 
whose  ardour  for  speculation  had 
been  effectively  damped  by  the 
Penguin  and  Mount  Claude  fail- 
ures. And  it  was  only  when  the 
Great  Broken  Hill  mines  in  New 
South  Wales  had  proved  a  brilliant 
success  that  attention  was  given  to 
the  Mount  Zeehan  field. 

And  there  was  other  discourage- 
ment to  enterprise  on  the  west 
coast  than  previous  silver  failures. 
About  the  time  that  the  Mount 
Zeehan  silver  was  found  the  Mount 
Heemskirk  tin  -  mines,  which  had 
promised  abundantly,  and  upon 
which  a  very  large  amount  of 
capital  had  been  sunk,  collapsed, 
and  were  abandoned — as  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many,  not  because  tin 
in  payable  quantities  was  not  to 
be  obtained,  but  because  the  mines 
were  not  systematically  worked. 

But  there  was  an  even  more 
formidable  bar  to  enterprise  in 
the  inaccessible  character  of  the 
silver-field.  Mr  Gould  had  visited 
the  west  coast  in  1862-63,  and  re- 
ported it  to  be  a  country  rich  in 
minerals.  Other  adventurous  pros- 
pectors and  pioneers  had  pene- 
trated this  wild  country,  carrying 
their  lives  in  their  hands  as  it 
were,  and  had  found  gold  and 
tin.  The  west  coast  was  generally 
accepted,  in  short,  as  being  the 
most  valuable,  as  it  is  the  widest, 


mineral  area  in  Tasmania ;  but  yet 
men  hesitated  to  pursue  wealth 
which  was  to  be  worked  for  in  a 
country  that  was  all  but  impene- 
trable. 

Thus  writes  the  author  of  '  The 
Wild  West  of  Tasmania '  from  his 
own  intimate  experience  : — 

"  Until  some  twenty  years  ago  the 
west  coast  of  Tasmania  was  practi- 
cally unknown  territory.  Few  had 
ventured  to  land  on  its  inhospitable 
shores,  and  few  travellers  had  ven- 
tured to  break  their  way  overland 
across  the  mountain  barriers  and 
through  the  trackless  bush  that  sepa- 
rated this  from  the  more  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  '  Little  Island.'  Voyagers 
by  sea  gazed  at  the  grand  but  for- 
bidding scenery  with  interest,  but 
knew  nothing  of  the  wealth  hidden 
beneath  that  rugged  and  barren  ex- 
terior. Nor  were  the  reports  of  the 
few  venturesome  men  who,  inured 
to  hardships,  penetrated  the  western 
wilds,  calculated  to  encourage  settle- 
ment there.  Tales  were  told  of  weary 
journeys  through  a  land  where  nature 
inhospitably  greeted  the  traveller  by 
throwing  every  obstacle  in  his  path — 
now  forcing  him  to  ascend  steep  and 
rocky  hills,  then  leading  him  over 
boggy  plains,  anon  compelling  him  to 
cut  his  way  through  barriers  of  '  Hori- 
zontal/ whose  entwined  and  knotted 
limbs  made  progress  a  fitting  accom- 
paniment to  the  Dead  March  ;  again 
interposing  the  more  troublesome 
Bauera  shrub,  whose  gnarled  branches 
have  earned  for  it  the  local  and  ex- 
pressive names  of  'tanglefoot'  and 
'  leg  ropes '  (as  to  which  it  may  be 
said,  en  passant,  that  this  otherwise 
very  obnoxious  shrub  is  the  only  one 
native  to  Tasmania  which  bears  a 
double  flower  —  a  flower  of  much 
beauty,  named  by  Spicer  the  '  Native 
Eose ').  Nor  were  these  the  only  diffi- 
culties in  the  pioneer's  path.  Food 
was  denied  him  ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wombats  or  badgers  and  an 
occasional  kangaroo — both  of  which 
interesting  animals  generally  had  the 
good  sense  to  keep  out  of  his  way — 
the  intruder  had  to  rely  011  the  stores 
he  carried  with  him.  Moreover,  the 
climate  also  warred  with  the  pros- 
pector, and  incessant  rains,  dense 
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fogs,  and  snow  did  their  utmost  to 
maintain  the  secret  of  the  hidden 
treasure.  Human  energy  and  science, 
however,  proved  victorious,  and  one 
after  another  the  locales  of  the  hoards 
of  tin,  silver,  and  gold  were  laid  bare, 
and  a  large  tract  of  once  desolate  and 
uninhabited  country  is  now  the  scene 
of  busy  activity  and  enterprise." 

A  word  of  explanation  is  due 
here  to  preserve  the  reputation  of 
Tasmania  in  regard  to  climate.  As 
this  wild  west  coast  is  differen- 
tiated in  a  marked  manner  from 
the  other  and  better  known  por- 
tions of  the  island  in  respect  of 
fertility,  so  also  is  it  as  to  meteoro- 
logical conditions.  In  this  region 
is  to  be  found  little  of  that  fertile 
soil  that  has  earned  for  Tasmania 
the  style  of  Garden  island,  and  by 
no  means  a  sufficiency  of  that 
genial  sunlight  which  ripens  to 
perfection  the  splendid  fruit  of 
the  Tasmanian  orchards.  The 
west  coast,  with  its  network  of 
mountain  -  ranges,  timbered  often 
to  their  crests,  faces  the  full  force 
of  the  prevailing  winds,  as  it 
breasts  the  full  sweep  of  the 
Southern  Ocean.  Those  tree-clad 
hills  arrest  the  rain-clouds  in  their 
course,  and  lay  up  for  the  whole 
western  territory  a  water-supply 
that,  however  convenient  it  may  be 
for  sluicing  operations,  is  eminent- 
ly in  excess  of  the  quantity  neces- 
sary to  comfort  or  cultivation. 
The  rainfall  of  that  coast  is  about 
three  times  that  registered,  as  an 
average,  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
colony.  It  runs  up  to  81.87  inches 
in  the  year  (at  Mount  Bischoff) ; 
while  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions at  Hobart,  which  show  little 
variation  from  year  to  year,  give 
as  the  mean  of  forty  years  22.93 
inches  only. 

I  owe  the  above  explanation  to 
myself  also;  for,  some  little  time 
since,  some  captious  critic  living  at 
Mount  Zeehan  denounced  my  re- 


marks about  Tasmania's  lovely 
climate  as  inaccurate,  and  in- 
formed the  world  that  I  did  not 
know  Mount  Zeehan.  But  I  would 
point  out  to  this  critic  that  what 
I  said  about  Tasmania's  climate 
was,  and  is,  perfectly  correct  as 
regards  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  Speaking  generally,  I 
repeat  that  Tasmania  possesses  the 
best  climate  to  be  found  on  this 
planet.  I  have  no  objection  to 
meet  my  critic  half-way  by  ad- 
mitting that  Mount  Zeehan  has 
one  of  the  worst.  Fortunately, 
the  wretchedness  of  the  west  coast 
in  this  particular  has  not  prevent- 
ed thousands  of  people  from  pour- 
ing in  to  settle  there ;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  when  those  west- 
ern ranges  have  been  largely  de- 
nuded of  timber,  as  must  be  the 
case  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
mines  and  sawmills  and  domestic 
requirements,  there  will  be  a  re- 
duced rainfall  and  an  improved 
climate. 

As  the  west- coast  silver-fields 
were  difficult  of  access  over  the 
barriers  by  land,  so  were  they  in 
a  large  degree  inaccessible  by  sea. 
There  are  on  that  long  stretch  of 
coast  but  three  harbours  that  can 
be  strictly  so  termed, — Corinna, 
dangerous  of  entry,  which  is  too 
far  north ;  Port  Davey,  which  is 
too  far  south  ;  and  Macquarie  har- 
bour (a  splendid  sheet  of  water, 
of  a  depth  sufficient  to  float  the 
largest  steamers,  if  only  they  could 
be  got  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth), 
from  which  the  silver-fields  were 
shut  off  by  some  thirty  miles  of 
impassable  mountain  and  forest. 
There  was  also,  at  Remine,  an 
indentation  in  the  coast  which  is 
dignified  by  the  style  of  harbour, 
and  appropriately  called  "  Trial " 
harbour — I  suppose  because  every 
effort  to  enter  it  is  necessarily 
tentative.  For  weeks  together 
sometimes,  when  the  breakers  are 
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pouring  into  this  niche  in  the 
rocks,  it  is  impossible  to  the 
smallest  steamer  to  enter.  At 
the  best  of  times,  when  the  sea 
is  in  its  gentlest  moods,  there  is 
only  one  narrow  channel  for  entry, 
and  the  vessel  has  to  go  out  by 
that  without  turning,  either  enter- 
ing or  emerging  stern  first.  But 
this  quasi  harbour  has  served  the 
country  well  in  the  past.  Zeehan 
is  only  twelve  miles  distant  from 
it,  and  a  passable  road  from  Trial 
Bay  to  Zeehan  has  constituted  the 
main  route  by  which  hitherto  traffic 
has  been  carried  on  between  the 
outer  world  and  this  silver -field. 
Now  Trial  harbour  has  fallen 
from  its  high  estate;  the  railway 
from  Strahan  (Macquarie  harbour) 
to  Zeehan  is  completed,  and  hence- 
forth, until  the  extension  of  the 
line  from  the  excellent  port  of 
Emu  Bay  beyond  its  present  ter- 
minus at  Mount  Bischoff  is  accom- 
plished, this  will  be  the  one  route 
adopted. 

The  first  book  published  at 
Mount  Zeehan— 'The  Wild  West  of 
Tasmania ' — gives  us  some  idea  of 
the  hardships  experienced  in  those 
days  when  roads  and  railways  were 
not  for  the  west -coast  traveller. 
Here  is  an  account  of  one  of  the 
expeditions  of  Frank  Long  (said  to 
be  the  first  discoverer  of  silver  on 
this  coast),  who,  with  another, 
penetrated  this  terra  incognita. 
"They  travelled  overland  from 
Waratah  (Mount  Bischoff),  the  ar- 
rangement being  that  stores  of 
provisions  should  be  sent  by  sea 
to  Macquarie.  The  vessel,  how- 
ever, did  not  put  in  an  appearance 
until  two  months  after  her  due 
date,  and  for  five  weeks  the  ill- 
starred  travellers  had  to  exist  on  a 
very  meagre  supply  of  badgers  and 
wallabies,  often  being  near  starva- 
tion." They  fortunately  fell  in 
with  another  party  of  prospectors, 
from  whom  they  received  aid  in 
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the  shape  of  a  month's  provisions, 
and  so  were  rescued. 

We  are  also  told  how  five  ex- 
plorers put  out  into  Macquarie 
harbour  in  a  boat  in  view  to  board- 
ing a  vessel  that  would  take  them 
to  Hobart ;  how  the  boat  was  upset 
and  four  of  the  five  drowned ;  how 
the  sole  survivor  saved  his  life  by 
"clinging  to  the  keel,"  with  the 
aid  of  a  knife  inserted  in  it,  drifted 
to  the  shore,  and  there  lay  for  five 
days  without  food  before  assistance 
came. 

These  and  other  narratives  of 
the  sort  justify  my  remark  that 
the  early  pioneers  of  the  west 
coast  went  with  their  lives  in 
their  hands.  But  still  they  went, 
yielding  to  the  strange  fascination 
that  the  roughest  bush -life  exer- 
cises upon  those  who  attempt  it,  as 
irresistibly  as  mining  or  politics, 
with  the  result,  in  the  case  of  the 
Zeehan  and  Dundas  silver- fields, 
that  the  savage  forest  is  being 
conquered,  and  made  to  yield  up 
its  wealth,  and  submit  to  civilisa- 
tion. 

At  Mount  Zeehan,  where,  in 
1882,  there  was  a  waste  never  yet 
traversed  by  the  foot  of  man — 
where,  in  1889,  there  was  a  scat- 
tered population  of  130  dwelling 
in  tents  and  shanties — there  was 
in  June  1891  a  population  of  from 
4000  to  5000,  and  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time  some  6000,  people. 
Where  the  straggling  tents  and 
shanties  of  1889  were,  there  is  now 
a  flourishing  town,  with  creditable 
buildings,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  the  court-house,  post 
and  telegraph  office,  four  churches, 
mining  exchange,  three  banks, 
eight  hotels  (crowded  with  board- 
ers), and  a  coffee  palace.  Zeehan 
has  sprung  up  as  another  Aladdin's 
palace.  It  already  occupies  the 
third  position  as  to  numbers  of  the 
towns  of  the  colony,  and  is  grow- 
ing day  by  day. 
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Nor  can  it  be  said  of  the  Zeehan 
community  that  they  are  not  living 
up  to  the  level  of  their  environ- 
ments. If  they  enjoy  their  recrea- 
tions with  a  whole  heart,  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  neglectful  of  their 
duties  as  citizens.  They  have  a  local 
tri-weekly  newspaper,  the  '  Zeehan 
and  Dundas  Herald,'  which  keeps 
them  au  courant  with  affairs ;  a 
board  of  health,  a  progress  com- 
mittee, a  political  reform  associa- 
tion, the  Amalgamated  Miners' 
Association,  a  fire  brigade,  and  a 
library";  and  they  are  agitating  and 
raising  funds  for  a  school  of  mines. 

What  Zeehan  life  is  in  the  hours 
of  play  the  'Wild  West'  author 
thus  describes  : — 

"In  some  of  the  hotels  open  min- 
ing exchanges  are  located,  and  here 
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large  quantities  of  scrip  change  hands 

ightl 
dabbling  more  or  less  in  this  seduc- 


almost  every  one  in  Zeehan 


tive  form  of  speculation.  Billiard- 
rooms,  too,  are  largely  patronised, 
matches  and  tournaments  for  no 
inconsiderable  stakes  often  taking 
place,  and  substantial  sums  are 
wagered  on  their  results.  No  card- 
playing  is  allowed  in  the  hotels,  and 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  Brother 
Jonathan  would  do  for  amusement  in 
a  clime  where  euchre  and  poker  are 
barred.  At  present,  however,  there 
are  few  Americans  on  the  field, 
though  there  are  numbers  of  miners 
from  almost  every  other  mining  dis- 
trict of  the  world.  A  form  of  gamb- 
ling which  finds  favour  among  a 
portion  of  the  community  is  the  old- 
time  game  of  skittles,  for  which  there 
are  several  alleys  provided,  and 
which  are  numerously  patronised  by 
a  somewhat  noisy  but  good-humoured 
crowd,  and  here  too  a  good  deal  of 
betting  takes  place.  Compared  with 
many  mining  communities,  Zeehan 
is  extremely  orderly,  though  some 
heavy  drinking  is  indulged  in  through 
the  '  shouting '  system  which  prevails. 
Bowies  and  revolvers  are  not  neces- 
sary items  of  a  west- coaster's  kit,  and 
little  differences,  which  it  must  be 
owned  are  frequent,  are  generally 
settled  by  a  round  or  two  in  the  old 


English  style.  The  residents  are  not, 
however,  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
hotels  and  their  surroundings  for 
amusement,  as  a  building  known  as 
Williams's  Athletic  Hall  has  been 
erected  by  a  syndicate,  and  is  used  as 
a  skating-rink,  boxing-saloon,  theatre, 
concert-hall,  and  place  of  general  en- 
tertainment. A  smaller  hall,  known 
as  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  is  also 
used  for  music,  dancing,  and  other 
amusements." 

A  community,  in  short,  which, 
if  somewhat  rough,  is  rough  after 
the  wholesome  English  method ;  a 
kindly  people,  erring  somewhat  on 
the  side  of  liberality  in  drink,  but 
yet  orderly,  law-abiding,  self-con- 
fident, and  self-respecting.  A  con- 
siderate people  also,  be  it  said,  and 
by  no  means  obnoxious  to  that 
charge  of  wholesale  blaspheming 
which  an  English  globe-trotter 
levelled  against  the  Australian 
people.  I  have  this  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  first  lady  who  ven- 
tured into  the  Zeehan  country, 
who  spent  several  months  there, 
living  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  thin-walled  caravanserai  first 
erected,  and  necessarily  within 
earshot  of  much  of  the  miners' 
conversation,  and  never  heard  an 
oath  uttered  by  the  rough  working 
men  about  her. 

At  the  present  time  the  town 
of  Zeehan  may  be  accepted  as  the 
mining  centre  of  the  silver-fields 
and  surrounding  mineral  country, 
although  Mount  Dundas,  six  miles 
east  of  Zeehan,  which  now  has  a 
population  of  some  thousand  or 
more,  may  prove  a  dangerous  rival 
in  the  time  to  come.  Around 
Zeehan  and  Dundas  silver-claims 
had  been  leased  or  applied  for  on 
the  31st  October  last  to  the  ex- 
tent of  120,000  acres,  yielding  an 
annual  rental,  at  5s.  an  acre,  of 
£30,000.  From  Zeehan,  as  a 
centre,  further  exploration  and 
new  discoveries  are  being  made, 
among  the  latest  developments 
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being  a  good  coal-seam  on  the 
Henty,  near  the  line  of  railway 
from  Strahan  to  Zeehan  and  the 
alluvial  gold-field  at  Ring  river, 
from  which  four  men  raised  117 
oz.  of  gold  in  eleven  days,  and 
realised,  at  .£3,  18s.  per  oz.  cash, 
£10,  7s.  3d.  per  man  per  diem. 
And  from  the  country  opened  up 
by  the  new  railway,  the  beautiful 
timber — the  red  and  Huon  pines, 
as  well  as  the  more  utilitarian 
eucalypts  (hard  wood) — will  for  the 
first  time  come  into  the  markets  of 
the  colony  in  quantity,  and  keep 
employed  the  saw-mills  started  in 
this  one  time  wilderness. 

In  June  1891  there  were  80 
organised  silver-mining  companies 
on  the  Mount  Zeehan  field,  and 
79  on  the  Dundas — 159  companies 
in  all.  There  are  probably  more 
to  day,  there  will  probably  be  still 
more  six  months  hence ;  and  all 
these  companies  have  properties  of 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  promise, 
while  some  have  proved  the  value 
of  their  claims  by  sinking  and  tun- 
nelling through  the  last  two  years, 
and  one  (the  Silver  Queen)  was 
for  some  months,  prematurely  I 
think,  paying  dividends. 

When  specimens  of  galena  were 
taken  to  Melbourne  from  the 
Zeehan  claims  in  1883,  these  failed 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Victorian  capitalists.  Their  main 
value  was  deemed  to  be  the  lead 
they  contained,  and  at  the  then 
ruling  price  of  lead,  £6  to  £7  per 
ton,  it  did  not  seem  to  these  re- 
luctant investors  that  there  was 
money  in  the  thing.  Slowly  in 
1888  and  1889  the  speculators  of 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
South  Australia  came,  after  full 
inquiry  by  many  experts,  to  repose 
confidence  in  the  west-coast  field 
as  a  not  unworthy  rival  of  the 
rich  Broken  Hill  mines  of  New 
South  Wales.  Now  that  many  of 
the  claims  have  been  proved  to 
some  depth,  and  found  to  improve 


as  the  lodes  are  sunk  upon,  that 
confidence  has  waxed  warmer,  and 
the  Tasmanian  mines  are  regarded 
as  of  more  phenomenal  wealth  than 
even  those  of  Broken  Hill. 

There  are  certainly  some  points 
that  favour  this  view  —  (1)  The 
Tasmanian  mines  occupy  (and  oc- 
cupy by  an  abnormal  frequency  of 
lodes)  a  much  larger  area  than 
those  of  Broken  Hill  or  any  other 
silver-field ;  (2)  The  ore  is  fre- 
quently of  a  richness  that  greatly 
surpasses  that  of  the  New  South 
Wales  mines  j  (3)  The  Tasmanian 
silver- mines  are  nearer  to  a  port 
of  shipment,  with  which  those  of 
Zeehan  and  Dundas  are  already 
connected  by  rail;  and  (4)  Fuel 
and  fluxes  for  smelting  are  im- 
mediately to  hand. 

The  richness  of  some  of  the  ores 
found  is  marvellous.  Recently 
some  Zeehan  chloride  was  twice 
tested  by  private  analysis,  and 
found  to  assay  nearly  20,000  oz. 
of  silver  to  the  ton.  The  accuracy 
of  these  tests  being  doubted,  two 
specimens  were  submitted  to  the 
Government  analyst  for  trial  in 
his  laboratory  —  with  the  result 
that  in  both  samples  he  found 
over  20,000  oz.  to  the  ton.  From 
another  mine  native  silver  and 
antimonial  ore  assayed  3000  oz.  to 
the  ton.  A  soft  clay  found  in  one 
claim  gave  1800  oz.  to  the  ton, 
and  from  another,  Fahlerz  ore 
yielded  367  oz.  silver  to  the  ton. 
By  the  latest  mail  advices,  I  hear 
of  samples  from  some  tons  of  ore 
taken  from  a  Whyte  River  claim 
yielding  as  follows — galena  No.  1 
specimen,  451  oz.  silver  and  42 
per  cent  lead ;  galena  No.  2,  521 
oz.  silver  and  17  per  cent  lead; 
"  black  pug,"  330  oz.  silver  and  11 
per  cent  lead,  —  the  formation 
being  described  as  galena  slugs 
imbedded  in  very  wet  black  pug. 

But  leaving  these  assays  aside, 
if  we  consider  the  results  of 
tests  made  in  bulk,  they  are 
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eminently  satisfactory.  E.g.,  the 
large  quantity  of  ore  (kaolin,  sul- 
phide, and  carbonate)  of  the  Silver 
Queen  realised,  in  Sydney,  accord- 
ing to  grade,  from  £30  to  £85 
per  ton,  the  maximum  price  being 
equivalent  to  about  the  value  of 
450  oz.  of  silver  per  ton.  This 
was  for  such  quantities  of  ore  as 
enabled  the  Silver  Queen  Co.  to 
clear  a  profit  equal  to  several 
dividends,  although  the  expense 
of  sending  the  ore  to  the  port  of 
Strahan  was  from  .£6  to  <£7  a  ton. 
The  Mount  Zeehan  (British)  Silver 
Mines  Co.  has  brought  to  England 
over  400  tons  of  surface  ore,  which 
has  averaged  about  110  oz.  of  silver 
per  ton  ;  and  now,  at  a  lower  level, 
has  come  to  ore  richer  than  this. 

Very  varied  are  the  formations 
in  which  the  west-coast  silver  is 
found.  In  addition  to  the  ores 
already  mentioned,  we  meet  with 
canary  ore,  iron  and  manganese, 
cerussite,  chromate  of  lead,  car- 
bonate of  lead,  pyromorphite,  and 
others.  Some  of  the  claims  have 
very  much  the  same  constituents 
as  the  Broken  Hill  mines,  and 
others  differ  materially.  Many  that 
have  been  tested  to  any  extent 
have  given  encouragement  to  those 
who  own  them,  and  some  have 
been  proved,  by  shafts  sunk  200 
to  300  feet  in  depth,  to  be  per- 
manent and  payable. 

But  hitherto,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Zeehan-Strahan.  Railway,  most 
of  the  companies  have,  I  think 
prudently,  limited  their  efforts  to 
proving  their  mines  and  raising 
ore  ready  for  the  time  when  con- 
centrating and  smelting  works  will 
be  at  hand,  and  transit  at  a  mod- 
erate cost  available.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  first  and  second  grade  ore 
have  been  thus  stacked  at  the 
pits'  mouths.  Now  the  railway  is 
completed ;  now  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances for  dressing  the  ore  are 
being  provided ;  and  from  this 
time  forth  Zeehan  and  Dundas 


may  be  expected  to  pour  forth 
their  wealth  in  profusion.  It  is 
anticipated  by  people,  not  ordin- 
arily over  -  sanguine,  who  have 
studied  the  growth  and  prospects 
of  the  Zeehan-Dundas  field,  that 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  or 
middle  of  the  next,  there  will  be 
a  population  in  this  stretch  of 
mineral-bearing  land  of  50,000  to 
60,000  people. 

Nor  is  the  silver-field  likely  to 
remain  restricted  to  the  immediate' 
surroundings  of  Zeehan  and  Dun- 
das.  Mr  John  Provis,  F.C.S.,  a 
specialist,  who  has  explored  and 
reported  upon  the  west-coast  silver, 
states  that  "from  Mount  Dundas 
the  existence  of  silver-bearing  lodes 
has  been  proved  right  up  to  the 
famous  Mount  Bischoff  tin-mine  " 
— a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  which 
will  be  pierced  and  opened  up,  and 
served  by  the  railway  extended 
from  Bischoff  to  Zeehan,  a  bill  for 
which  extension  by  a  wealthy  syn- 
dicate was  passed,  with  other  bills 
for  smaller  mine -feeding  lines, 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Tas- 
manian  Parliament. 

Tasmania  has  recently  been  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
British  colonies,  her  revenue  has 
risen  by  "  leaps  and  bounds,"  and 
from  1889  to  1891,  each  year  con- 
cluded with  a  surplus  where  once 
a  deficit  was  frequent.  At  this 
moment  it  is  true  that  Tasmania's 
fortunes  have  been  dimmed  by  the 
cloud  that  has  swept  over  Austral- 
asia generally.  She  is  suffering 
something  from  trade  depression 
and  more  from  shaken  confidence. 
But  this  is,  I  am  convinced,  only  a 
temporary  check.  The  Treasurer's 
recent  budget  anticipates  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  for  the  coming 
year.  What  is  to  be  her  position 
when  her  west-coast  yields  up  the 
untold  wealth  that  has  for  many 
seons  lain  buried  in  those  untrav- 
ersed  and  unpeopled  wilds  ? 

E.  BRADDON. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THOUGH  only  an  hour's  rail 
journey  from  Paris,  the  village  of 
Dubourg  still  nestles  in  all  its 
rural  beauty  by  the  banks  of  the 
placid  Oise.  From  Dubourg  the 
river  flows  on  peacefully  to  quaint 
Pontoise,  passing  on  its  way  poor 
hamlets  and  charming  villas,  sur- 
rounding in  its  sweeping  curves 
picturesque  islands,  and  helping 
to  give  indescribable  pleasure  to 
hundreds  of  devoted  fishermen, 
who  may  always  in  summer-time 
be  seen,  rod  in  hand,  waiting 
patiently  for  a  welcome  jerk  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  line. 

But  Dubourg  differs  from  most 
of  the  other  hamlets  on  the  Oise 
in  that  its  houses  are  grander,  its 
gardens  more  cared  for  and  more 
highly  cultivated,  whilst  its  gently 
rising  hill  is  crowned  by  an  old 
Norman  church,  now  too  large  for 
its  few  worshippers. 

On  summer  evenings  the  young 
men  and  the  girls  come  down  to 
the  river-side,  and  sit  on  the  banks 
idly  watching  the  currents  and 
the  pleasure-boats;  or  else  they 
plunge  into  some  near  copse,  and 
there  find  enough  amusement  and 
pleasure  in  tender  mutual  passages, 
the  language  of  the  eye,  or  the 
more  entrancing  language  of  the 
lips.  Thus  the  hours  fly  like 
single  minutes,  and  heaven  appears 
within  easy  reach :  yet  Milton 
made  a  mistake  in  describing  hell 
as  being  far  away  from  heaven ;  he 
should  have  placed  only  a  narrow 
gulf,  if  a  deep  one,  between  them, 
for  sometimes  those  who  are  liv- 
ing in  a  heaven  of  love  find  that 
it  needs  but  one  step  to  pass  the 
boundary. 

At  least,  at  Dubourg  they  would 


say  so  if  you  mentioned  the  name 
of  Margot  Gerard ;  and  this  is  the 
story,  stranger  than  fiction,  which 
they  will  tell  you  about  her. 

On  a  certain  bright  summer's 
evening,  when  the  sun  was  setting 
in  red  splendour  behind  the  tower 
of  Dubourg  church,  Margot  was 
standing  with  her  back  against  an 
oak-tree.  She  was  very  beautiful, 
but  of  that  type  of  beauty  which 
often  fails  to  attract  vulgar  ad- 
miration. Tall,  •  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned, with  a  head  well  poised 
on  her  rounded  neck,  arid  with  a 
freedom  of  limb  and  movement 
found  usually  in  the  highly  culti- 
vated, though  occasionally  in  its 
most  perfect  form  in  the  unculti- 
vated classes. 

Margot's  father  was  neither  rich 
nor  poor.  He  was  the  innkeeper 
of  Dubourg — a  stern,  ill-tempered 
man,  but  honest  as  far  as  money 
transactions  were  concerned,  and 
therefore  respected  for  this  virtue 
by  the  neighbours,  who  did  not  see 
him  when  he  was  exercising  marital 
or  parental  authority. 

If  M.  Gerard  was  obeyed,  well 
and  good ;  if  he  was  thwarted, 
then  there  was  the  devil  to  pay. 

Madame  Gerard  had  long  ago 
found  out  that  submission  was  her 
lot,  but  the  more  the  meek  woman 
gave  in,  the  more  her  tyrant 
bullied  her.  She  was  his  by  the 
law  of  the  land ;  his  to  force  into 
his  grooves;  his  to  mould  into 
one  shape,  and,  if  he  liked,  to 
remould  into  another.  But  be- 
cause Philibert  Gerard  had  bent 
that  poor  sapling  his  wife,  he  con- 
cluded he  could  do  the  same  by 
his  daughter,  who  was  also  his 
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sole  property,  his  chattel,  his  play- 
thing, his  servant. 

Through  her  childhood  Margot 
had  thought  the  same,  because 
she  had  grown  up  under  her 
mother's  teaching ;  but  gradually 
the  girl  became  conscious  of  a 
change  in  her  ideas.  She  asked 
herself  the  question  why.  Why 
was  she  to  be  a  slave  to  her 
father's  imperious  will  1  Why  was 
her  life  and  her  mother's  life  to 
be  made  utterly  wretched  by  the 
domineering  temper  of  a  man, 
even  if  that  man  were  her  father  1 

Margot  being  the  product  of 
two  natures,  something  of  Phili- 
bert's  determination  mingled  with 
the  patience  of  the  mother.  Had 
nothing  called  out  the  fiercer  and 
more  animal  character,  Margot 
Gdrard  might  have  loved  and  lived 
like  any  other  French  girl  of  her 
class :  but  there  was  that  brutal, 
obstinate,  determined  father  al- 
ways there,  always  ready  to  thwart 
both  wife  and  daughter ;  and 
gradually  Margot  learned  that  her 
own  heart  contained  both  good  and 
evil  in  strongly  marked  contrast. 

It  was  the  day  her  father  raised 
his  hand  to  strike  that  meek  pos- 
session, his  wife,  that  Margot  dis- 
covered the  strength  of  her  passion. 
Philibert  was  not  given  to  striking, 
being  better  able  to  enjoy  inflicting 
mental  torture ;  but  on  this  special 
occasion  he  raised  his  hand,  not 
deigning  to  notice  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  standing  close  to  her 
mother. 

Suddenly,  as  his  hand  descended, 
Margot  sprang  forward  and  stood 
up  with  flashing  eyes  in  front  of 
her  mother.  The  blow  fell  on 
the  girl's  shoulder.  She  did  not 
feel  the  bodily  pain,  but  suddenly 
the  revolt  of  her  whole  mental 
ature  was  completed. 

"Ldcke/"  she  cried,  "if  you 
st  strike  some  one,  strike  me; 

am  strong." 

VOL.  CLII. — NO.  DCCCCXXIV. 


Philibert  remained  staring  stu- 
pidly at  this  picture  of  enraged 
girlhood,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
realised  fully  that  this  child  of 
his,  this  Margot,  was  very  beauti- 
ful, and  that  she  was  now  a 
woman.  Whilst  the  girl  was  de- 
bating what  her  father  would  do 
next,  he  was  thinking — "  She  is  a 
handsome  girl.  She  must  marry 
le  vieux  Tanier;  he  is  the  richest 
man  about  here,  and  he  will  be 
only  too  glad,  the  old  rascal,  to  get 
such  a  wife,  for  the  pretty  widow  at 
Pontoise  jilted  him  the  other  day. 
I  have  a  good  idea  this  time,  but 
he  must  pay  me  well  for  it." 

Aloud  he  said,  and  laughed, 
yes,  actually  laughed  as  he  spoke 
— "Get  along  with  you,  Margot; 
this  is  not  your  business." 

The  evil  look  in  Margot's  eyes 
grew  more  intense. 

"  You  shall  not  bully  me  as  you 
have  always  bullied  my  mother," 
she  said,  throwing  back  her  head, 
whilst  the  light  through  the  vene- 
tian-blind  fell  on  the  great  coils 
of  shining  hair,  that  looked  like  a 
nest  of  black  snakes.  "  I  am  big 
enough  now  to  defend  her  and 
myself  too." 

"  Fool,"  muttered  Philibert ;  "  if 
you  want  to  insult  some  one,  I'll 
find  you  a  husband  :  try  it  on  him 
when  you  are  married,  and  then 
see  how  you  succeed."  After  this 
reply  M.  GeYard  walked  back  to 
the  public  room,  spoke  civilly  to 
his  customers,  and  inquired  for 
the  last  news  from  the  town. 

"Pontoise  is  dead  alive,"  said 
one ;  "  I  wonder  it  does  not  drop 
asleep  altogether." 

"  Monsieur  Tanier  has  just 
settled  to  buy  Maison  Rouge,  near 
the  church  here,"  added  another. 
"That  artist  from  Paris  has  be- 
come bankrupt,  so  le  vieux  Tanier 
has  got  it  cheap.  He  must  buy  a 
wife  now,  sapristi  /  " 

"So  he  must,"  said  Philibert, 
2  L 
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laughing,  and  looking  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  small  cunning  eyes ; 
"  but  in  these  days  wives  are  dear 
to  buy,  the  ladies  know  too  well 
how  rich  he  is." 

In  the  back-room  Margot  was 
kneeling  by  Madame  Gerard,  quiv- 
ering with  excitement  and  passion, 
as  she  hid  her  face  in  her  mother's 
lap. 

"How  did  he  dare  to  strike 
you?"  she  said,  fiercely,  grasping 


the    elder    woman's    arm 


how 


did  he  dare  ?  Oh  !  just  now  I 
felt  as  if— 

"  Hush,  child,  he  is  thy  father ;  " 
but  a  few  tears  fell  on  Margot's 
black  coils  of  hair. 

"  My  father — I  know ;  but  he 
made  me  feel  so  wicked — oh,  so 
wicked  ! " 

Madame  Gerard  was  not  able 
to  understand  the  girl's  feelings. 
She  only  wanted  to  quiet  her,  and 
make  her  patient  as  she  herself 
was  patient. 

"  You  should  not  have  stood  up 
against  him,  my  child.  Some  men 
are  like  that ;  but  you  must  marry 
a  good  husband,  Margot,  and 
then  perhaps  you  will  be  happier 
than  I  have  been.  You  are  nearly 
eighteen,  my  poor  Margot ;  but 
you  stayed  too  long  at  the  con- 
vent, where  they  know  nothing  of 
real  life.  Yes,  women  must  be 
patient — it  is  God's  will." 

"  God's  will !  "  laughed  Margot, 
and  her  laughter  had  a  far-off  echo 
of  Philibert's  merriment.  "Look 
here,  mother  \  Gabriel  Renon  came 
last  night  to  ask  me  if —I  would 
be  his  wife ;  he  wants  to  ask  my 
father.  I  told  him " 

"  Mon  Dieu,  Margot !  what 
are  you  saying  1  Gabriel  must 
wait.  If  thy  father  were  asked 
straight  off  he  would  say  No.  We 
must  go  gently  to  work ;  he  must 
get  accustomed  to  the  idea ;  but, 
oh,  child,  do  you  love  Gabriel?" 


"Love  Gabriel!  Mother,  why 
do  you  ask  1  You  know  we  have 
always  loved  each  other, — you 
know  it ;  he  says  ever  since  we 
were  children  he  meant  to  make 
me  his  wife  ;  we  have  cared  for 
no  one  else ;  why  should  my 
father  object?" 

"  Gabriel  is  not  rich,  Margot ; 
his  father  will  not  give  him  his 
boat  business  till  he  dies  ;  now  he 
only  works  for  wages." 

"  Rich  !  What  do  I  care  about 
money?  Father  is  not  poor,  and 
does  that  make  you  happy  ?  We 
have  plenty  to  eat,  and  we  can 
each  wear  a  silk  dress  on  Sunday, 
but  where  is  happiness  in  this 
house  ?  At  least  Gabriel  will 
never  beat  me." 

Margot  stood  up  proudly  now, 
and  her  face  was  lit  up  for  a 
moment  with  a  beautiful  look  of 
young  love,  a  love  which  trusts 
and  believes  so  much,  and  which 
imagines  that  strong  will  can  con- 
quer destiny  and  can  bend  fate. 

"  Be  patient,  Margot,"  said 
Madame  Gerard,  taking  up  her 
needlework  with  a  sigh ;  "  I  will 
see  what  your  father  says  about 
Gabriel.  You  are  still  young,  and 
the  good  God  knows  everything, 
and  all  that  befalls  us  is  His  will." 

But  Margot  belonged  to  young 
France  :  she  never  openly  said  so, 
but  she  no  longer  believed  in  Le 
Bon  Dieu,  as  did  her  mother.  All 
her  life  at  home  she  had  lived  in 
fear  of  her  father ;  she  had  dreaded 
his  footstep ;  she  had  learnt  to 
hide  all  joy  from  him  for  fear  he 
should  take  it  away ;  she  had 
hated  to  feel  this  fear,  and  now 
she  longed  for  deliverance.  If 
the  Cur6  who  preached  obedience 
to  parents  had  not  likened  God's 
love  to  a  father's  affection,  then 
Margot  might  have  believed  in  Le 
Bon  Dieu,  as  did  her  mother ;  but 
this  being  the  case,  Margot  re- 
jected the  Cure's  arguments  as 
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unsound,  and  would  not  believe  in 
a  higher  Power  who  could  inter- 
fere with  her  unrealised  hopes. 
Her  mother  was  a  very  faithful 
daughter  of  the  Church,  she  never 
missed  the  services,  and  was  al- 
ways praying ;  but  what  good, 
Margot  argued,  had  all  this  done 
herf 

Philibert  wished  to  stand  well 
with  the  Cure,  and  so  liked  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  go  to  church. 
He  said  it  gave  him  the  benefit  of 
devotion  without  the  trouble  of  it. 

Thus  Philibert,  who  encouraged 
secret  gambling,  stood  well  with 
the  world  and  the  Church. 

Up  till  now  he  had  kept  Margot 
in  proper  seclusion.  She  had 
stayed  at  the  convent  longer 
than  most  girls.  Since  her 
return  home  she  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  public  room,  but  on 
the  day  when  Margot  received 
the  blow  for  her  mother,  Philibert 
said  to  himself — "  M.  Tanier  will 
come  and  play  at  cards  to-morrow 
evening ;  then  I  shall  tell  Margot 
to  take  him  his  petit  verre, 
sapristi  !  " 

Before  to-morrow,  however,  was 
to  -  day ;  and  for  young  people 
to-day  sometimes  means  an  eter- 
nity of  happiness.  To  Margot  it 
meant  a  prearranged  meeting  with 
Gabriel,  for  when  Philibert  was 
playing  cards  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter could  breathe  freely  :  it  was 
their  little  foretaste  of  heaven,  and 
heaven  to  Madame  Gerard  meant 
uneventful  and  uninterrupted 
e  and  no  Philibert. 

To  Margot  it  meant  on  this 
particular  evening  a  hurried  walk 
down  to  the  river,  where  the 
ferryman  was  waiting  to  take  over 
the  passengers.  Dubourg  had 
lately  lost  its  bridge,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  fallen  fabric  was  a 
serious  consideration. 

The  old  boatman  nodded  and 
smiled  at  Margot,  thinking  how 


pretty  Philibert's  daughter  looked 
in  her  large  Tuscan  hat  with  red 
poppies. 

"  You  want  to  take  a  walk  on 
the  other  side,  Mam'sel  Margot ; 
it's  a  beautiful  evening,  certainly." 

"  Take  me  over  quickly,  Joseph  ; 
don't  wait  for  any  one  else." 

"  M'sieu  Renon's  got  all  his 
boats  out  to-night ;  the  visitors 
were  quarrelling  for  them  an  hour 
ago." 

"  I  don't  want  a  pleasure-boat. 
I'm  going  into  the  woods  to  get 
some  herbs  for  my  mother.  How 
lovely  the  river  is  this  evening, 
Joseph  !  "  Margot  leant  over  the 
boat  and  gazed  at  the  rippling 
water  with  a  look  of  passionate 
admiration,  because  her  thoughts 
were  chiefly  occupied  with  Gabriel, 
and  almost  before  Joseph  touched 
the  opposite  bank  the  girl  sprang 
out  lightly.  With  a  nod  and  a 
smile  she  gave  him  her  sou  and 
hurried  along  the  footpath ;  then 
she  began  running  till  she  was 
well  out  of  sight  of  Dubourg,  and 
following  the  bend  of  the  river,  she 
at  last  reached  a  thick  hazel-copse. 

Now  she  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  ; 
in  another  moment  she  descended 
the  bank  and  found  there  what  she 
expected  to  find,  Gabriel's  little 
pleasure-boat,  and  Gabriel  himself, 
resting  on  his  oars  and  watching 
for  her.  In  a  moment  he  was 
standing  up  ready  to  give  her  a 
hand ;  as  he  did  so  their  heads 
bent  towards  each  other  and  their 
lips  met. 

"  Gabriel !  "  she  said,  under  her 
breath.  This  one  word  was  all 
she  could  utter ;  it  seemed  to  come 
from  her  very  soul  and  to  give  her 
infinite  rest. 

"Ma  cherie,"he  answered,  watch- 
ing her  as  she  seized  the  oars  and 
pulled  straight  out  towards  a  small 
wooded  island  which  lay  opposite, 
and  which  was  called  by  the  peas- 
ants V  Ile-de-Veau. 
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"Let  me  row,"  said  Gabriel, 
softly. 

"  No,  no,  I  like  the  exercise,  it 
does  me  good  ;  but  tell  me,  Gabriel, 
have  you  really  got  an  hour? 
Your  people  won't  come  back 
sooner  1 " 

"  An  hour  for  certain." 

"  An  hour  !  how  quickly  it  goes  ! 
and  I  have  so  much  to  say." 

"  Margot,  tell  me,  what  does 
your  mother  say1?" 

"She  says,  'Patience.'  I  hate 
patience.  What  has  it  given  to  her  1 
Nothing  but  misery." 

Gabriel  was  a  tall,  fine,  hand- 
some young  man,  with  the  gentlest 
expression  on  his  face.  He  was 
deeply  in  love,  but  his  nature  was 
exactly  the  opposite  to  Margot's ; 
he  was  quiet,  slow,  sure,  and  per- 
severing. He  was  his  father's 
right  hand,  and  his  mother  adored 
him.  He  had  nothing  to  find  fault 
with  in  his  life,  and  he  had  but  one 
unfulfilled  wish — that  was,  to  make 
Margot  his  wife.  They  had  always 
loved  each  other ;  he  had  taught 
her  to  handle  the  oars ;  he  had 
obeyed  her  orders  and  indulged 
her  whims,  and  in  return  she  had 
given  him  that  passionate  affec- 
tion the  strength  of  which  his 
first  word  of  love  had  revealed. 

It  was  an  old  story,  but  to  them, 
at  present,  a  perfect  story — they 
loved. 

Only  this  week  had  the  love 
been  put  into  words,  and  these 
words  had  opened  the  flood-gates 
of  Margot's  passionate  nature. 
The  two  had  gained  a  great  deal, 
but  they  had  also  lost  much.  Be- 
fore this  meeting  it  had  been  all 
joy;  now  pain  had  stepped  in  and 
taken  a  place  beside  them. 

"  Well,  let  us  take  your  mother's 
advice,  mon  ange,  let  us  be  patient," 
said  Gabriel,  when  they  had  reach- 
ed the  wooded  island.  The  two 
stood  against  a  tree,  and  they  saw 
but  each  other. 


"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  will  be 
patient  if  I  can."  She  leant  her 
head  against  his  shoulder,  and  at 
that  moment  she  could  have  died 
happy. 

"And  we  can  meet  here  often, 
darling,  and  by-and-by  I  will  get 
my  father  to  approach  the  subject, 
and  then " 

"Gabriel,"  she  interrupted  fierce- 
ly? " vou  wiU  never  love  another, 
will  you  1 "  Her  heart  was  beating 
wildly,  she  felt  almost  stifled  with 
her  great  affection. 

Gabriel  laughed. 

"  How  could  I1?  and  you,  Margot, 
promise  me  you  will  never  marry 
another  man.  I  love  you,  I  love 
you,  my  darling, — I  have  always 
loved  you  !" 

They  clung  to  each  other  for  a 
few  moments,  and  earth  was  heaven, 
the  future  was  not,  the  present 
reigned  supreme. 

"This  wood  feels  too  oppressive," 
said  Margot  at  last ;  "if  you  have 
time,  row  me  down  the  river  a 
little,  Gabriel.  What  a  lovely  even- 
ing !  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

So,  very  soon,  they  were  gliding 
close  to  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
beautiful  river,  they  were  brushing 
against  the  tall  rushes,  they  were 
gazing  at  the  meadow-sweet  and 
at  the  red  poppies,  they  could 
almost  grasp  the  purple  loosestrife, 
and  the  convolvulus  flung  winding 
garlands  near  to  i?hem,  whilst  the 
yellow  water-lilies  laughed  and 
nodded  at  their  young  passionate 
love.  Farther  on  they  passed  the 
hardworked  peasant,  beating  the 
dirty  clothes,  having  long  ago  for- 
gotten love  in  labour ;  but  as  the 
two  floated  past  them  the  women 
chattered  about  them  as  they  went 
on  beating,  beating  to  bring  white 
out  of  black.  Just  then  the  Cure  of 
that  hamlet  came  up  to  the  washer- 
women, and  stood  by  them  chatting 
kindly.  He  too  noticed  the  lovers, 
who  looked  so  free  from  care,  and 
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he  mentally  compared  them  to  the 
brown  shrivelled-up  old  crones. 

"It  is  hard  work,  is  it  not, 
my  good  Marthe,"  he  said,  "this 
riverside  washing  1  —  very  hard 
work?" 

"  One  gets  accustomed  to  it," 
was  the  answer ;  and  the  Cure 
walked  on,  wondering  about  the 
inequality  of  lives,  and  trying  to 
decipher  the  word  happiness. 
Who  had  most  of  it,  those  young 
people,  lovers  of  course,  or  these 


poor  humble  women1?  and  the 
comparison  brought  some  sacred 
words  to  his  memory.  "They 
have  washed  their  robes,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  and  made  them  white — 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  Strange 
simile,  he  thought,  with  always  the 
same  recurring  mystery  of  joy 
mingled  with  pain. 

But  the  lovers  heard  nothing  of 
this,  and  floated  on  in  perfect 
happiness.  This  evening  life  to 
them  was  love,  and  nothing  else. 


CHAPTER   II 


Philibert  had  broached  the  sub- 
ject very  craftily  in  the  form  of 
a  few  suggestions  to  Monsieur 
Tanier. 

Margot  was  of  a  marriageable 
age.  She  was  beautiful  enough  to 
marry  a  man  of  the  beau  monde, 
but  then  she  was  not  rich.  Any 
one  who  made  him  a  reasonable 
offer  for  her  hand  would  get  a 
hearing.  Girls  became  so  trouble- 
some at  home,  it  was  better  to 
marry  them  off  early. 

It  must  be  owned  that  as  Mon- 
sieur    Tanier   sat    in    Philibert's 
room  dealing  out  the  cards  with 
experienced  fingers,  he  was  not  a 
man  with  whom  a  young  girl  would 
easily  fall  in  love.     His  enormous 
person  had  no  redeeming  point  ex- 
cept that  his  hands  were  small  and 
white,   but   somehow  they  had    a 
dcked  expression  about  them,  en- 
Lanced  by  being  so  much  out  of  pro- 
>rtion  with  his  body  ;  and  yet  he 
ras  very  proud  of  them,  and  liked 
display  them  and  the  large  dia- 
lond-rmgs  with  which  he  adorned 
lem.     He  was  a  very  rich  man, 
retired     carriage  -  builder,     a 
ddower,  a  usurer,  and  what  else 
was    only    whispered    in   private. 
He  had  just  bought  Maison  Rouge 
at  Dubourg,  and  he  had  a  girl  of 
fourteen    who     required     a    step- 


mother, for  she  was  the  plague  of 
her  father's  life. 

"  So  your  daughter  is  hand- 
some, is  she?"  he  said,  turning 
his  eyes  towards  Philibert's  coun- 
tenance. 

"Well,  yes,  I  think  so;  but  a 
father  is  easily  mistaken." 

"  Send  her  in  with  a  message, 
and  let  me  see  her.  Sapristi  !  look, 
I  turn  up  the  ace  again  \  always  in 
luck's  way,  you  see,  mon  vieux 
Gerard." 

The  bait  was  serving  its  purpose, 
but  Gerard  took  care  not  to  appear 
too  eager. 

"  We  can't  beat  the  ace,  M. 
Tanier.  Yes,  yes,  you  are  always 
in  luck's  way ;  but  as  to  Margot. 
Well,  she's  got  a  will  of  her  own. 
I  must  not  let  her  guess  you 
want  to  see  her,  or  she  would  not 
come." 

"  A  will  of  her  own  !  Ah,  ah  ! 
that  is  a  good  joke.  What  !  a  girl 
of  eighteen  with  a  will  of  her 
own ! " 

"  You  must  break  in  the  colt 
before  you  get  a  quiet  mare. — I 
lead  and  you  follow." 

"  But  that  girl  of  yours " 

"  Well,  well,  we'llsee  to-morrow." 

To-morrow  came,  and  just  as 
Margot  and  her  mother  were 
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heaving  a  sigh  of  relief  as  card- 
playing  time  approached,  an  un- 
usual event  occurred.  Philibert 
smiling  looked  in  upon  the  aston- 
ished women. 

"  Margot,  there's  a  gentleman 
who  wants  a  glass  of  that  old 
cognac ;  bring  it  in  to  us.  Make 
haste,"  and  he  disappeared. 

Margot  was  on  the  point  of 
going  out  to  meet  Gabriel,  but  she 
quietly  fetched  the  spirits,  and 
poured  out  a  glass. 

"I'll  take  it,"  said  Madame 
Gerard.  "  I  don't  like  you  to  go 
there." 

Margot  stopped  short.  Her 
mother's  words  lit  a  spark  of 
doubt  in  her  mind. 

"  Yes,  mother,  take  it ;  I'm  go- 
ing into  the  woods."  But  just  as 
she  opened  the  back-door  Margot 
found  herself  seized  by  the  arm. 

"  So  you  disobeyed  me,  eh ! 
You  have  learnt  to  have  a  will  of 
your  own,  have  you  ?  I'll  soon 
teach  you  better.  Now,  go  at 
once  and  fetch  the  cognac." 

"Why  am  I  to  go?"  said  Mar- 
got,  gazing  straight  at  her  father, 
as  the  warm  colour  spread  over 
her  cheeks,  making  her  look  very 
beautiful. 

Her  mother  had  followed  her, 
and  now  added  in  a  trembling 
voice — 

"Here,  Margot  —  go  quickly, 
child ;  it  won't  take  you  a  min- 
ute." ' 

Margot  obeyed,  but  regretted 
having  yielded  when  she  noticed 
how  the  stout  M.  Tanier  was 
leering  at  her.  As  if  by  in- 
stinct the  truth  flashed  into  her 
mind,  for  the  man  rose  and  with 
a  bow  took  the  glass  from  her 
hands. 

"  So  here  is  the  beautiful  de- 
moiselle 1  Your  health,  made- 
moiselle. This  is  the  treasure 
you  have  hid  so  long,  Monsieur 
Gerard,  is  it?" 

Margot    turned    away  without 


answering,  and  was  in  Gabriel's 
boat  before  she  recovered  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  reason  sensibly 
upon  the  episode. 

"  Gabriel !  such  a  dreadful  thing 
has  happened !  I  believe  my 
father  means  me  to  marry  M. 
Tanier.  Do  you  know  him  1  He 
is,  oh,  so  ugly  !  and  I  am  sure  he 
is  wicked." 

"  Your  father  cannot  mean 
that,"  said  Gabriel,  kissing  her. 

"  He  is  old  enough  to  be •" 

"Don't  talk  of  it.  Anyhow, 
I  never  will,  Gabriel.  Come  to- 
morrow evening  and  tell  him — tell 
my  father  we  love  each  other,  and 
that  you  will  marry  me  without  a 
dot." 

They  went  to  the  Ile-de-Veau, 
but  to-night  perfect  bliss  was  not 
there ;  the  new  and  terrible  idea 
absorbed  them  both.  At  parting 
they  were  somewhat  heavy-hearted 
as  they  gave  each  other  the  last 
kiss. 

"  You  will  come,  Gabriel  1 " 
"  Yes,    yes,    ma   cherie,    I    will 
come,"  he   answered,  as  he  seized 
the  oars  and  pulled  off  to  go  back 
for  his  pleasure-party. 

Margot  hurried  home.  She  was 
anxious  now  and  impatient.  This 
new  cloud  had  dimmed  the  horizon, 
never  too  bright  at  home,  and  un- 
certainty fretted  her. 

Meanwhile  all  had  gone  well 
with  Philibert's  scheme.  M.  Tan- 
ier had  been  much  struck  with 
the  girl's  beauty,  so  he  was  ready 
to  offer  himself, — all  the  more 
ready,  indeed,  because  he  was  still 
smarting  from  the  rejection  of  the 
widow. 

"  Look  here,  mon  vieux,  that  girl 
of  yours  is  the  wife  for  me ;  will 
you  give  her  to  me  ? " 

"  Mais  !  it's  too  much  honour 
you  do  her !  No,  no,  monsieur, 
look  higher.  Diable  !  I  am  a  poor 
man,  I  can't  dower  my  child." 

"  Tut,  tut !  I'm  rich  enough  to 
marry  a  girl  I  like,  and  I  like  that 
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girl ;  but  she  has  a  temper  of  her 
own,  one  can  see  that." 

"  A  little  self-willed,  perhaps, 
but  easily  led  when  one  is  firm." 

"  A  wife  must  be  held  firmly  in 
these  days.  Ah,  I  know  how  to 
manage  that.  Here's  an  offer.  I'll 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  wedding, 
and  take  her  without  a  dower." 

"Well,  I  can  give  her  a  small 
dot;  but " 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about 
that;  if  you  give  her  a  dot,  I'll 
return  it  to  you  on  the  wedding- 
day.  That's  a  bargain.  Why  have 
you  kept  your  treasure  hidden 
away  so  long  1  Give  me  your  hand 
on  this  transaction." 

The  two  shook  hands  and  sealed 
the  bargain. 

Margot  and  her  mother  were 
surprised  the  next  day  at  the  ami- 
able mood  of  the  master  of  the 
house.  He  laughed  and  chatted 
with  his  wife,  praised  all  she  did, 
and  complimented  Margot  on  her 
beauty ;  but  the  girl  had  an  instinct 
that  this  behaviour  boded  no  good, 
though  her  mind  was  too  much 
taken  up  with  Gabriel's  expected 
visit  to  unravel  the  mystery.  He 
was  coming,  he  would  claim  her, 
and  ah  !  what  a  new  life  would 
begin.  A  new  life  !  the  past  had 
not  been  life  at  all ;  but  now,  now 
with  Gabriel's  arms  round  her,  and 
Gabriel's  kisses  on  her  lips,  that 
would  be  life  and  love  in  all  its 
perfection. 

She  did  not  go  out  this  evening, 
but  she  was  restless  :  she  could  not 
settle  down  to  her  sewing,  only 
when  the  time  drew  near  she  came 
and  knelt  down  by  her  mother  and 
told  her  all  the  truth. 

"  Mother,  listen,  he  is  coming 
this  evening.  I  told  him  to  wait 
till  father  had  done  his  card-play- 
ing, and  so  when  he  has  moored 
the  boats  he  will  come ;  do  you 
hear,  mother  1 " 

"He;   who  is  coming,   child  1" 

id    Madame   Gerard,   trembling. 


She  too  had  a  vague  suspicion  that 
trouble  was  at  hand. 

With  flashing  eyes  Margot 
started  up  from  her  mother's  side. 
This  mother  was  but  a  poor  help 
in  tribulation. 

"Gabriel  is  coming,"  she  said, 
scornfully;  "who  else  should  come 
to  claim  me  ?  Don't  you  remember 
what  I  told  you  1 " 

Madame  Gerard  shook  her  head. 

"  Love  is  not  meant  for  us,  child. 
Obedience,  that  is  what  pleases  the 
good  God — that  is  woman's  lot  in 
the  world.  Gabriel  has  but  little 
chance." 

"  Don't  say  that,  mother ;  we 
love  each  other,  and  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary." 

At  this  moment  Philibert  stood 
in  the  doorway.  He  had  over- 
heard his  daughter's  last  words. 

"  You  love  each  other,  do  you, 
Margot  1  and  pray  who  is  this 
favoured  man  1 " 

Margot  turned  round  speech- 
less, and  all  the  colour  forsook  her 
cheeks,  for  it  is  difficult  to  get 
over  long-rooted  fear  of  a  human 
being.  At  that  instant,  however, 
Gabriel  himself  knocked  at  the 
door,  and,  fancying  he  should  find 
only  Margot  and  her  mother,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer  he 
pushed  it  open  and  entered. 

The  sight  of  him  unloosed  Mar- 
got's  tongue. 

"Yes,  we  do  love  each  other; 
here  he  is  to  tell  you  so.  Gabriel, 
Gabriel,  tell  him  you  want  no  dot 
with  me — you  want  nothing,  noth- 
ing but " 

"  Only  Margot,"  stammered  poor 
Gabriel,  growing  painfully  red. 
"  Yes,  only  her.  Oh,  Monsieur 
Gerard,  give  her  to  me  !  We — I 
love  her,  and  will  work  for  her.  I 
do  not  want  your  money.  I  want 
nothing,  nothing  but  Margot." 

"You  want  nothing,  and  have 
nothing !  Come,  this  is  very  pretty, 
my  two  little  turtle-doves;  but, 
let  me  tell  you  that  Margot  is  al- 
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ready  promised,  and  that  every- 
thing is  ready  for  her  approaching 
marriage." 

"  For  my  approaching  mar- 
riage !  "  said  Margot,  the  colour 
rushing  back  to  her  cheeks,  whilst 
a  set  determined  look  came  into 
her  face,  so  that  Madame  Gerard, 
though  trembling,  found  courage 
to  speak  up  for  her. 

"  Philibert,  don't  say  that.  Why 
not  let  Gabriel  marry  her  1  They 
love  each  other,  and  they  ask 
nothing  from  you." 

"Ah,  so  you  too  have  been  plot- 
ting !  One's  own  wife  a  traitor  !  " 

"Philibert !  I  have  never  plotted. 
Abuse  me  if  you  will,  but  let  Mar- 
got  be  happy  in  her  own  way." 

"  And  so  she  shall  be  happy  ! 
M.  Tanier  will  cure  any  little  de- 
fects of  temper  in  her,  and  he  will 
make  her  an  excellent  husband." 

"  Monsieur  Tanier,  that  man  ! 
never.  I  will  never  be  his  wife," 
exclaimed  Margot,  angrily. 

"  Will  not1?  we  shall  see.  Now, 
Gabriel  Renon,  off  with  you,  and  if 
ever  I  see  or  hear  of  you  talking  to 
my  child  again  you  shall  suffer  for  it. 
It  is  disgraceful,  dishonourable." 

"  Gabriel,"  cried  Margot,  spring- 
ing towards  her  lover,  "  don't  for- 
sake me,  don't  listen  to  my  father. 
He  is  cruel,  wicked." 

But  Philibert  was  not  to  be 
thwarted  like  this  :  he  seized  Mar- 
got's  arm  and  dragged  her  away, 
and  poor  Gabriel  was  thrust  out 
of  doors  by  the  terrified  Madame 
Gerard. 

"  Go,  go,  Gabriel,"  she  implored; 
"you  don't  know  what  my  hus- 
band is  like  when  he  is  angry.  For 
Margot's  sake  go  away,  and  never 
come  back.  We  must  obey  him." 

"He  is  a  wicked  tyrant,"  mut- 
tered Gabriel,  as  almost  heart- 
broken he  wandered  off,  making  a 
thousand  impossible  plans  about 
seeing  and  saving  his  darling  from 
her  father's  hands. 

In  spite  of   plans,  however,  he 


dared  not  go  near  Philibert's 
house ;  so,  though  for  several  days 
he  lingered  long  near  the  Ile-de- 
Veau,  he  saw  nothing  of  Margot, 
nothing  of  his  own  beautiful  love. 
It  was  bad  enough  for  him  this 
uncertainty ;  but  he  had  a  strong, 
cheerful  nature,  though  what  made 
him  suffer  doubly  was  his  anxiety 
about  Margot.  He  loved  her  so 
deeply  that  he  understood  better 
than  any  one  else  her  loving, 
passionate  heart,  and  how  much 
she,  too,  must  be  suffering. 

"No,  no,"  he  thought,  "Margot 
will  never  marry  M.  Tanier ;"  and 
then  the  determined  expression  of 
Philibert's  face  rose  before  him, 
and  made  him  doubt  his  own 
assurance. 

On  the  third  day,  just  as  he  was 
thinking  that  he  must  leave  the 
try  sting -place  and  fetch  off"  his 
pleasure  -  party,  he  heard  a  soft 
rustle  in  the  dry  grass,  the  break- 
ing of  a  few  twigs,  and  in  another 
moment  Margot  was  in  his  arms. 

"My  darling,"  he  whispered, 
"I  have  waited  for  you  every 
evening,  and  now  I  have  only  a 
few  moments  to  spare  you." 

He  held  her  a  little  away  from 
him,  and  looked  at  her  beautiful 
face ;  but  at  once  he  detected  the 
changes  in  it.  There  was  a  hard 
look  about  the  mouth,  and  the 
dark  eyes  seemed  to  flash  forth 
unnatural  light. 

"  You  have  only  a  few  moments, 
I  know.  Ah,  Gabriel,  how  can  I 
live  without  you1?  My  father  is 
cruel  and  wicked.  Yesterday  he 
made  me  see  that  monster.  No, 
no  !  I  will  never  marry  him  :  even 
the  touch  of  his  hand  makes  me 
mad.  Now — yes,  even  now — if 
my  father  knew  I  were  here,  I 
think — I  think  he  would  kill  me." 

"But,  Margot,  what  are  we  to 
do  1  what  can  we  do  1  You  must 
not  expose  yourself  to  his  anger 
by  coming  here  :  some  one  may 
see  you  and  tell  him." 
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Margot  laid  her  cheek  on  her 
lover's  shoulder  and  sobbed. 
Gabriel  had  never  heard  her  cry 
like  this,  and  it  touched  him  to 
the  very  depth  of  his  being ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  frightened 
him. 

"  Hush,  Margot,  my  darling ; 
let  us  make  some  plan.  There 
must  be  some  way  out  of  it." 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"I  know  him,  Gabriel.  My 
father  will  never  give  in ;  but  in 
one  thing  I  can  thwart  him.  I 
will  come  and  see  you ;  nothing 
shall  stop  me.  To-night  I  got 
away  because " 

"Because  of  what?" 

Margot  disengaged  herself  from 
Gabriel's  arms,  and  began  to  step 
out  of  the  boat.  They  both  knew 
they  must  not  linger  any  longer. 

"Because  the  little  empty  villa 
— do  you  know  it,  Gabriel,  up  on 
the  Route  de  Paris  ? — well,  it  is 
on  fire.  All  the  village  went  out 
to  see  the  sight,  and  my  father, 
who  likes  to  be  thought  brave, 
went  too.  Up  till  that  time  he 
has  watched  the  river  lane  for 
fear  I  should  try  and  see  you. 
He  lets  me  go  elsewhere,  but  not 
here." 

"And  you  escaped?  My  own 
Margot,  you  are  running  a  great 
risk !  Do  not  despair  of  the 
future;  God  will  not  separate  us." 

"  Nor  man,"  said  Margot  under 
her  breath.  Then  she  heaved  a 
deep  sigh.  "Look,  Gabriel,  now 
that  I  have  seen  you  I  can  bear  it 
for  a  few  days  longer,  and  then  if 
my  father  will  not  consent — 

"Patience,  my  darling,"  said 
Gabriel,  again  kissing  her  burning 
cheeks.  "We  must  part  now. 
Oh,  Margot,  Margot,  be  prudent ! 
Don't  make  your  father  more 
angry  than  he  is." 

Gabriel  pulled  off  quickly,  and 
Margot  retraced  her  steps  home, 
taking  the  less   frequented   path, 
looking  nervously  around  her. 


When  she  neared  the  ferry  she 
distinctly  saw  the  smoke  of  the 
villa  rising  up,  and  heard  the 
shouts  of  the  people.  Her  friend, 
the  ferryman,  found  it  a  trial  to 
have  to  stay  at  his  post  for  chance 
passengers.  His  wife  had  rowed 
Margot  over,  but  now  she  had  run 
to  the  scene  of  excitement. 

"  Make  haste,  Joseph,"  said 
Margot,  "take  me  over  quickly. 
Have  you  heard  about  the  fire?" 

"Yes,  mam'sel,  I  should  think 
so ;  and  if  I  hadn't  to  stay  here  I 
should  be  up  there  too." 

"Was  it  put  out  quickly?" 
asked  Margot  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  some  one 
told  me  just  now  that  it  was 
Monsieur  Gerard  who  was  the 
most  useful  man  there.  He  is 
as  good  as  four." 

Ten  minutes  later  Margot  sat 
by  the  window  in  the  family 
sitting-room.  Every  one  was  still 
out,  for  a  fire  was  an  unusual  ex- 
citement. She  had  arranged  her 
interview  with  Gabriel  well.  For 
some  time  she  sat  still,  staring  at 
vacancy,  with  clasped  hands  and 
eyes  that  saw  nothing.  At  last  the 
villagers  began  to  return;  among 
them  came  her  mother,  who  had 
been  up  the  road  to  watch  the 
villa  being  saved  by  her  husband's 
exertions. 

"Why  didn't  you  follow  me, 
Margot?  where  have  you  been? 
A  little  excitement  would  do  you 
good." 

"  Why  should  I  have  come  ? 
M.  Tanier  was  with  father,  and  I 
tell  you  again,  mother,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  Tell  me, 
have  you  spoken  for  me  to  my 
father  ?  You  must  influence  him, 
or  —  or,  I  shall  do  something 
desperate." 

"  Margot,  Margot,  do  not  say 
that,  my  poor  child  !  I  have  done 
all  I  could,  indeed  I  have,  but  your 
father  is  determined." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  answered  Mar- 
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got,  starting  up  and  pressing  her 
hot  cheek  against  the  window-pane. 
"Mother,  did  you  never  love  1  don't 
you  know  what  the  pain  of  it  can 
be  ? "  She  folded  her  arms  tightly 
as  if  to  still  her  beating  heart. 
"But  no,"  she  added,  "you  never 
could  have  loved  as  we  do.  You 
don't  know  Gabriel,  how  good,  how 
tender  he  is  !  I  am  not  tit  to  love 
him,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

There  was  no  time  for  more 
words,  for  now  Philibert  came 
hurrying  in  from  the  scene  of  the 
fire,  and  with  him  came  M.  Tanier. 


"  We  have  had  a  startling  inter- 
ruption to  our  game  of  cards  to- 
day," he  said,  wiping  his  forehead. 
"  That  fire  was  hard  work ;  the 
owner  will  reward  me  handsomely, 
I  hope." 

"And  my  belle  fiancee  would  not 
come  to  see  the  sight,"  said  M. 
Tanier.  "  Suppose  we  finish  our 
evening  with  the  ladies."  Which 
they  did ;  but  Margot  said  to  her- 
self, "  I  can  bear  it  to-night,  be- 
cause I  have  seen  Gabriel.  I  have 
had  his  arms  around  me.  I  have 
felt  his  kisses  on  my  lips." 


CHAPTER    III. 


The  whole  of  Dubourg  soon  knew 
that  Philibert  Gerard  had  secured 
the  rich  if  not  highly  honoured  M. 
Tanier  for  a  son-in-law.  Every  one 
wondered  how  he  had  managed 
this ;  for  though  Margot  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  good-looking, 
she  was  not  very  popular,  and 
Philibert  was  said  to  be  very  un-. 
willing  to  part  with  his  money  for 
his  daughter's  dot. 

The  gossip  was  made  more  inter- 
esting by  hints  of  a  complication 
about  Gabriel  Renon.  He  and  Mar- 
got  had  been  seen  together  in  earn- 
est conversation  ;  and,  though  they 
were  of  course  known  to  be  old 
friends  and  playfellows,  the  truth 
leaked  out.  It  was  even  said  that 
Philibert  had  kicked  Gabriel  out  of 
the  house.  The  Renons  were  liked 
and  respected ;  but  when  Gabriel 
was  compared  with  M.  Tanier,  who 
could  blame  Philibert  Gerard?  Of 
course  no  one  in  their  senses  could 
do  so,  therefore  the  sympathy  of 
the  village  went  with  the  father, 
and  all  the  acquaintances  of  the 
Gerards  came  to  congratulate  the 
lucky  girl.  The  maidens  wanted 
to  see  her  presents,  for  M.  Tanier 
had  already  given  Margot  a  pair 
of  diamond  earrings,  and  people 
blamed  his  fiancee  for  not  wearing 


them.  She  was  not  a  sweet-tem- 
pered 'girl  evidently — perhaps  she 
was  rather  young  to  marry  a  wid- 
ower ;  but  then  what  a  good  home 
she  would  have,  and  what  a  rich 
husband  ! 

M.  Tanier's  new  house,  Maison 
Rouge,  was  not  far  from  the  villa 
which  had  been  burnt  down.  He 
had  been  much  alarmed  for  fear 
some  sparks  should  fall  on  his  own 
roof.  No  one  knew  the  origin  of 
the  accident ;  and  when  the  owner 
came  from  Paris,  he  could  find  no 
clue  to  the  mystery.  The  house 
was  empty,  and  the  loss  was  covered 
by  the  insurance,  so  no  great  harm 
was  done. 

It  was  just  about  that  time  that 
Philibert  and  M.  Tanier  settled 
that  the  wedding  should  take  place 
in  a  month's  time.  Orders  were 
given  to  Madame  Gerard  to  prepare 
the  trousseau ;  no  expense  was  to 
be  spared,  for  M.  Tanier  wished  to 
make  a  sensation. 

Every  evening,  instead  of  playing 
at  cards  as  formerly,  the  two  men 
would  come  into  the  parlour  and 
endeavour  to  make  agreeable  con- 
versation ;  but  Margot  had  to  stitch 
away  at  her  trousseau,  and  seldom 
spoke  or  looked  up.  Madame  Ger- 
ard tried  to  exert  herself,  but  she 
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failed  signally.  Always  at  eight 
o'clock  this  martyrdom  began ;  and 
as  this  was  the  hour  when  Margot 
had  been  accustomed  to  meet  Gab- 
riel, the  pain  seemed  doubled  to 
her.  But  as  she  silently  stitched 
away,  she  pressed  her  lips  tightly 
together  and  made  vows.  "  My 
father  will  not  let  me  meet  Gab- 
riel, but  my  will  is  as  strong  as  his. 
Gabriel,  Gabriel,  you  are  waiting 
for  me.  I  must  see  you.  I  must." 

This  mastering  love  swept  over 
her  with  irresistible  force  :  she 
could  no  more  control  it  than  she 
could  control  the  winds  of  heaven. 
The  kiss  that  had  awakened  it  still 
glowed  on  her  lips,  and  the  fire  was 
in  her  heart.  The  more  her  mother 
wept  and  counselled  patience,  the 
more  the  terrible  passion  burnt 
brightly.  If  she  could  have  plucked 
it  out  and  resigned  herself,  as  many 
a  girl  had  done  before  her,  to  a  love- 
less marriage,  the  agony  might  have 
left  her ;  but  no,  that  seemed  im- 
possible to  Margot  Gerard,  and  the 
very  presence  of  M.  Tanier  in  the 
room  added  to  her  mental  misery. 
She  seemed  to  lose  the  power  to 
reason  with  herself.  There  only 
remained  before  her  brain  the  pic- 
ture of  the  rippling  water  of  the 
great  river,  the  cool  shade  of  the 
copse-wood,  and  Gabriel,  her  Gab- 
riel, leaning  against  the  tree,  and 
opening  his  arms  for  her  to  creep 
to  her  resting-place. 

It  was  three  days  since  she  had 
seen  him.  Three  days  !  it  seemed 
an  eternity  to  the  girl,  and  on  that 
morning  she  pressed  her  feverish 
forehead  with  her  hands  and  cried 
aloud,  "  I  must  see  him  to-day,  but 
how  1 " 

The  weather  that  evening  was 
more  glorious  than  ever.  The  ex- 
quisite colouring  of  the  sky  filled 
the  poor  toilers  of  earth  with  fresh 
energy  when,  just  as  M.  Tanier  and 
Philibert  were  entering  the  parlour, 
Margot  appeared  through  the  gar- 
den-gate. 


"  Come,  Margot,  where  have  you 
been?"  asked  her  father,  putting 
on  the  soft  patronising  tone  which 
he  adopted  in  M.  Tanier's  presence. 

Margot  looked  up  quietly  and 
threw  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  the 
table  before  her  mother. 

"  I  picked  the  flowers  for  you  in 
the  garden." 

"  We  shall  have  beautiful  flowers 
when  you  are  my  wife,  ma  belle," 
said  her  lover,  leering  towards  the 
girl.  "  You  must  tell  me  your  fav- 
ourite plants;  never  mind  expense." 

Madame  Gerard  suddenly  looked 
up. 

"  Mon  Dieu!  Philibert !  look  at 
that  smoke  !  One  would  say " 

The  two  men  rushed  to  the 
window. 

"  One  would  say  there  was  a  fire 
at  Pantin's  house.  Come,  M. 
Tanier,  our  presence  will  be  re- 
quired. This  is  getting  serious." 

Out  they  rushed.  Every  door 
of  Dubourg  was  now  flung  open, 
and  soon  every  inhabitant  was 
running  towards  the  scene  of  ex- 
citement. Margot  also  hastened 
out,  but  instead  of  going  towards 
the  village  she  slipped  down  the 
lane  and  ran  along  the  towing- 
path.  She  dared  not  cross  the 
ferry,  but  instead,  she  settled  to 
signal  to  Gabriel  across  the  river 
opposite  the  Ile-de-Veau. 

Her  feet  seemed  hardly  to  touch 
the  ground,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  she  was  waving  her 
handkerchief  to  her  lover  as  a  signal 
to  come  and  row  her  across  to  the 
island.  Not  a  word  did  they  speak 
till  they  were  safely  hidden  in  the 
island  wood.  Once  there,  Margot 
laid  her  head  on  Gabriel's  shoulder 
and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

"Margot,  Margot,  how  have 
you  got  away  1  Dearest,  you  are 
risking  too  much  for  me,  whilst  I 
can  do  nothing.  I  shall  become 
mad,  I  think,  for  they  say  your 
wedding-day  is  settled." 
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"  Yes,  Gabriel,  they  say  so.  Oh 
yes,  I  have  dared  a  great  deal  to 
come  to  you.  If  my  father  knew, 
I  think  he  would  kill  me." 

Gabriel  felt  a  thrill  of  fear  pass 
through  him,  for  the  words  were 
uttered  so  fiercely  by  the  sweet 
lips  of  his  Margot,  her  cheeks 
glowed  with  such  an  unnatural 
colour,  and  she  seemed  like  another 
being  and  not  the  girl  he  had  first 
loved. 

He  clasped  her  two  hands  as  he 
said — • 

"Margot,  you  shall  not  risk 
your  life  for  me.  Let  us  look 
calmly  at  everything." 

"  Calmly  !  yes,  when  I  am  with 
you ;  but  oh,  Gabriel,  they  are 
killing  me !  There  is  a  fire  here, 
here  in  my  heart,"  and  she  flung 
her  arm  round  his  neck.  Gabriel 
was  really  frightened  now. 

"Hush,"  he  said  softly;  then 
suddenly  bending  his  head  towards 
her,  he  added — 

"  Margot,  listen  to  those  distant 
shouts ;  what  do  they  mean  ?  One 
would  say  there  was  another  fire." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  do  not 
pay  any  attention  to  the  noise; 
think  of  me,  Gabriel.  I  have  only 
a  few  moments  more.  Listen:  tell 
me  you  love  me,  tell  me  you  will  not 
let  them  marry  me  to  that  man." 

Gabriel  folded  her  closer  to  him, 
but  he  was  still  listening  to  the 
distant  cries. 

"  Margot,  it  is  a  fire ;  I  ought  to 
go  and  help.  You  would  not  have 
them  call  me  a  coward.  My  plea- 
sure-party are  walking  home  this 
evening,  so  I  need  not  stay  here. 
Sweet  one,  I  must  go.  What  will 
my  father  say  if  I Look,  dar- 
ling, I  will  row  you  as  near  to  your 
home  as  it  is  safe  to  go,  and  then  I 
must  go." 

Margot  turned  deadly  pale  as  he 
hurried  her  towards  the  boat. 

"I  never  thought  you  would 
leave  me :  when  can  we  meet 
again  3 " 


"  I  shall  be  here  again  two  days 
hence  ;  but  do  not  risk  your  safety, 
darling.  I  am  afraid  of  your 
father's  anger.  See,  I  will  make 
one  more  appeal  to  him  ;  I  will  try 
to  move  him." 

"That  is  useless,  quite  useless. 
No,  we  must  manage  our  own 
affairs.  In  two  days,  Gabriel,  I 
shall  come ;  you  will  meet  me 
here." 

Gabriel  did  not  understand  her, 
he  hardly  took  in  her  meaning,  for 
he  was  listening  to  the  distant 
shouts  of  fire :  his  manly  courage 
could  not  be  silenced  even  by  his 
love  for  Margot.  For  her  own 
sake  he  had  to  land  her  almost  at 
once.  She  had  only  time  to  give 
him  one  last  passionate  kiss,  and 
then,  half  dazed,  she  stepped  out 
upon  the  bank. 

"In  two  days,  Gabriel,  in  two 
days,  and  then  you  must  never 
leave  me  again." 

The  fire  that  had  given  Margot 
the  sight  of  her  lover  was  this  time 
a  much  more  serious  affair  than  the 
last,  and  it  was  late  before  Phili- 
bert  returned  home  alone. 

"  Such  destruction  !  such  loss  ! " 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  and  the  insurance 
will  not  cover  the  damage.  M. 
Tanier  was  a  little  burnt.  People 
say  it  must  be  the  work  of  some 
malicious  person — they  are  sure  of 
it.  They  will  watch  now,  and  if 
found,  I  would  not  be  in  that 
man's  shoes ! " 

"  It  is  very  sad,  and  it  hinders 
Margot's  trousseau,"  said  Madame 
Gerard. 

"  Get  help,  then ;  it  must  be 
ready  for  the  wedding-day." 

"  Father,"  said  Margot,  starting 
up,  "I  cannot  marry  M.  Tanier. 
Let  me  be  poor  with  Gabriel ;  do 
not  drive  me  to  desperation." 

Philibert  gave  a  mocking  laugh. 

"You  shall  marry  M.  Tanier, 
and  you  shall  never  marry  Gabriel. 
Let  me  hear  no  more  about  it — 
that's  my  final  answer." 
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The  girl  turned  away  silently ; 
but  her  mother,  looking  up  at  that 
moment,  started  at  the  expression 
of  Margot's  face. 

"  Patience,  my  child,"  she  whis- 
pered ;  but  Margot  turned  away, 
and  hardly  heard  her  mother's 
comfort. 

As  Philibert  had  said,  the  next 
night  nearly  all  the  men  of  the 
village  were  on  the  watch  for  the 
supposed  malicious  person  ;  but  as 
nothing  happened,  the  public  mind 
quieted  down,  and  the  next  day 
they  called  it  only  an  accident. 

On  that  evening,  however,  it  was 
no  longer  doubted  that  there  was 
some  evil  purpose  in  the  fires,  for 
just  at  eight  o'clock  the  alarm  once 
more  sounded  down  the  village. 

"Maison  Rouge,  M.  Tanier's 
house,  was  on  fire  !  "  Hardly  had 
he  reached  Philibert's  parlour  than 
both  men  had  to  rush  forth  again. 
Margot  was  not  indoors,  for  at 
that  moment  she  was  hurrying 
to  the  Ile-de-Veau  for  the  last 
time. 

"  For  the  last  time,  do  you  hear 
me,  Gabriel?"  she  said,  clinging 
to  him  passionately,  and  speaking 
so  quickly  that  he  began  to  fear 
for  her  reason. 

"No,  no,  darling,  not  the  last 
time ;  do  not  say  that — no,  no. 
We  must  find  some  way ;  there  is 
yet  time." 

"Then  take  me  with  you  now; 
t  us  fly  from  Dubourg." 

"And  leave  my  father1?  My 
dearest,  how  is  it  possible1?  To- 
morrow we  must  consult  him. 
He  feels  for  us,  I  assure  you,  but 
he  cannot  compete  with  M.  Tanier's 
riches." 

"No,     no,     Gabriel;     to-night, 

t    to-morrow.       I    have    risked 

ery thing  for  that." 

"  How  did   you  get  away  1      I 

ght  not  to  let  you  run  such  a 

k.     I  blame  myself,  Margot." 

"I  never    went  in,"   she    said, 

wly. 


"They  will  miss  you,  darling. 
What  danger  you  are  in  for  my 
sake ! " 

"Yes,  in  great  danger,  so  let 
us  go  away  now ;  let  us  go  to 
Pontoise — anywhere.  Oh,  Gabriel, 
save  me  ! "  She  came  closer  to 
him  ;  she  laid  her  clasped  hands 
on  his  shoulder,  and  leant  her 
head  upon  them,  as  she  repeated, 
"  Gabriel,  save  me." 

"  I  cannot  do  that,  Margot ;  be- 
cause —  because  I  love  you,  I 
cannot  do  as  you  wish.  There 
must  be  some  other  way  ;  perhaps 
M.  le  Cure  will  help  us." 

Margot  wrung  her  hands. 

"There  is  no  help  to  be  got 
from  God  or  man.  Gabriel,  if  you 
will  not  take  me  away,  tell  me 
how  long  you  can  stay  with  me 
here  ?  When  I  see  you  and  feel 
you  close  by  me,  I  can  breathe,  I 
can  live." 

"Margot,  what  is  the  matter? 
— ah  !  "  He  raised  his  head  and 
listened  —  his  face  became  paler, 
and  a  strange  sensation  came  over 
him  that  he  was  re-enacting  a 
terrible  experience.  "Ah,  listen, 
Margot;  what  is  it?" 

She  raised  herself  on  tiptoe, 
and  put  her  small  burning  hands 
over  his  ears. 

' '  Don't  listen,  Gabriel ;  it  is 
nothing." 

He  smiled  and  kissed  her  hands 
as  he  drew  them  away. 

"  My  poor  little  one !  you  are 
nervous,  frightened;  listen  again. 
Strange,  one  would  say  it  was — 
yes,  it  is  the  cry  of  fire  again ! 
Come,  Margot,  quick ;  this  time  I 
must  go.  It  is  some  fiend's  work, 
no  mere  accident." 

He  dragged  her  towards  the 
boat,  forgetting  now  every  pre- 
caution. The  last  time  he  had 
come  too  late  to  be  of  much  use, 
and  his  friends  had  twitted  him 
with  it.  He  was  so  tall  and 
strong,  and  was  always  accustomed 
to  be  seen  in  the  forefront  of  every 
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excitement,  that  his  absence  had 
caused  surprise. 

"Make  haste,  Margot,  I  shall 
be  too  late.  Good  God,  what  is 
the  matter,  darling1?  Don't  give 
way.  See  yonder,  the  flames  are 
shooting  up  into  the  sky ;  it  is 
— merciful  heavens  —  it  is  M. 
Tanier's  house.  Margot,  do  you 
hear?" 

The  girl  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  her  face  was  hidden. 
Gabriel's  energy  seemed  to  paralyse 
her.  At  last  she  said — 

"  Gabriel,  if  it  is  his  house,  why 
do  you  go  to  help  him  1  Turn 
back." 

Gabriel  was  not  shocked :  he 
fancied  poor  Margot  was  hardly 
responsible  for  her  words.  Anxiety 
had  dimmed  her  ideas  of  true 
courage. 

"  We  hate  him,  it  is  true ;  but 
all  honest  villagers  must  help  each 
other  during  a  fire,  Margot,  without 
remembering  private  wrongs.  It 
may  be  our  turn  next,  who  knows  1 
Get  up,  darling,  get  up  and  help 
me  to  secure  the  boat ;  from  here 
I  can  take  a  short  cut  to  Maison 
Rouge.  Grand  Dieuf  look  how 
the  fire  is  gaining  ground.  Now, 
quick — quick ;  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose." 

Margot  suddenly  started  up  as 
he  said  this,  and  just  as  they 
stepped  upon  the  bank  she  seized 
Gabriel's  arm  with  nervous  energy. 

"  Gabriel,  don't  go ;  it  is  his 
house.  I  am  glad;  it  gave  me 
time no  ;  don't  look  like  that." 

"My  love,  my  darling,  let  me 
go ;  don't  detain  me,  I  beseech 
you.  The  engine  cannot  come 
from  Pontoise  for  an  hour  or 
more ;  every  one  must  help ;  there 
may  yet  be  time." 

"If  you  will  go,"  said  Margot 
fiercely,  as  she  suddenly  loosed 
him,  "then  go;  but  you  may  as 
well  know  it,  Gabriel.  I — yes — I 
set  it  on  fire." 

"  You,  Margot !  nonsense.    You! 


You  are  mad."  He  was  hastily 
fastening  the  rope  as  he  spoke,  but 
his  fingers  trembled  visibly. 

"  Yes  ;  I  did  it.     I  wish  I  were 

—  Oh,  Gabriel,  don't  go ;  it  is 
true.  I  knew  I  should  get  away 
from  my  father,  and  from  him  too, 
for  ever ;  and  now  it  is  useless  if 
you  will  go.  Gabriel,  stay ;  take 
me  away  ;  save  me.  I  am  undone." 

"  Look  here,  Margot,  my  little 
one,"  said  the  strong  young  fellow, 
stooping  down  and  kissing  her 
tenderly,  "you  are  excited,  you  do 
not  know  what  you  are  saying. 
Go  home  now  and  keep  quiet :  to- 
morrow I  promise  you  I  will  do 
something  to  save  you ;  but  now, 
cherie,  I  must  go.  As  it  is,  I  have 
stayed  too  long.  Let  me  go." 

"I  can't,  Gabriel,"  she  said 
faintly,  still  holding  his  arm. 

"  What !  you  will  not ;  you  wish 

to  shame  me  before  the  others.    I 

shall  be  called  a  coward,  they  will 

Come,     as    you    love    me, 

Margot,  I  beseech  you." 

She  still  clung  to  him,  but  he 
shook  her  off;  then,  not  daring  to 
look  back,  he  rushed  off  at  full 
speed.  He  should  not  again  be 
called  a  coward ! 

When  Gabriel  had  shaken  her 
off,  Margot  had  suffered  as  much 
as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  suffer. 
For  a  moment  she  remained  staring 
after  her  lover  in  a  stupid  mariner, 
as  if  she  had  lost  all  feeling ;  then 
waking  up  and  quite  regardless  of 
her  own  safety,  she  took  the  same 
path  and  ran  towards  the  scene  of 
the  fire  as  if  she  were  pursued  by 
the  furies. 

The  evening  breeze  had  risen;  the 
clouds  that  had  been  gathering  all 
the  afternoon  now  looked  grey  and 
lowering,  and,  as  the  flames  shot  up, 
the  wind  wafted  them  over  the  roof, 
thus  helping  to  spread  destruction. 
The  stables  of  Maison  Rouge  were 
nearly  consumed,  but  some  portion 
of  the  house  was  still  free  from 
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flames,  and  it  was  on  this  part 
that  the  villagers  concentrated 
their  efforts.  The  arrival  of 
Gabriel  Renon  gave  them  new 
courage, — his  tall  figure  was  easily 
seen  in  the  crowd  :  he  was  afraid 
of  nothing,  and  appeared  almost 
fire  -  proof  as  he  made  several 
successful  raids  into  the  burning 
house.  M.  Tanier,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  entirely  to  have  lost 
his  head :  he  tore  his  hair,  and  be- 
moaned himself  in  a  piteous  and 
ludicrous  manner,  for  now  that 
the  danger  concerned  himself  he 
was  no  longer  brave. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  water-supply,  the 
river  being  just  too  far  off  to  be 
of  much  use ;  and  the  supply  that 
was  available  proved  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  stamp  out  the  fire. 

"  Oh  my  pictures,  my  furniture !" 
cried  M.  Tanier;  "the  treasures  I 
had  collected,  they  are  priceless. 
Save  them,  my  good  people ;  I  will 
reward  you  well." 

No  one  took  much  heed  of  these 
lamentations,  for  Philibert  was  the 
leader  of  the  crowd.  They  obeyed 
him  because  he  was  so  cool  and 
so  collected,  and  certainly  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  It  was 
of  course  for  his  interest  to  save 
as  much  of  his  future  son-in-law's 
property  as  possible — it  was  almost 
like  saving  his  own  wealth  ;  so  M. 
Gerard  dashed  in  and  out  of  the 
burning  house  in  a  truly  heroic 
fashion.  During  one  of  his  raids, 
and  just  as  he  paused  on  the 
threshold,  M.  Tanier  seized  hold 
of  him. 

"My  friend,  how  can  I  thank 
you  enough?  you  are  invaluable,  but 
perform  one  more  heroic  action. 
Look,  in  that  room  above,  there  is 
my  most  valuable  possession,  a  red 
box ;  go  up  and  save  it.  I  dare  not ; 
they  say  the  stairs  are  not  safe, 

d  I  am  not  active. " 

He  pointed  to  a  closed  window 
>ve  them ;  but  as  they  both 


gazed,  suddenly  the  window  was 
thrown  open  and  Margot  stood 
there  before  them.  She  seemed  to 
them  like  some  unearthly  appari- 
tion, so  unexpected  was  her  pres- 
ence ;  but  even  as  she  flung  back 
the  window  the  flames  from  the  ad- 
joining casement  seemed  to  thrust 
out  forked  tongues,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  surround  the  girl  with  a  flame 
of  fire. 

"  Margot ! "  shouted  her  father, 
"how  came  you  there?  Come 
down  at  once,  girl.  What  folly ! 
What  madness  ! " 

Then,  remembering  the  red  box, 
he  shouted,  "  Look  for  a  red  box, 
Margot;  save  it  if  possible,  and 
make  haste.  Look,  M.  Tanier, 
she  is  gone  to  fetch  it.  How  my 
child  loves  you  ! " 

In  another  moment  Margot  re- 
appeared, and  lifting  the  red  box 
upon  the  sill,  she  remained  there 
motionless :  she  might  have  been 
dreaming,  so  calm  and  imperturb- 
able did  she  look. 

"  My  child,  ma  belle"  cried  M. 
Tanier,  delighted  to  see  his  coffer, 
"  drop  it  down ;  but  come  back 
yourself,  I  beseech  you.  Don't  you 
see  the  danger  1  Save  yourself,  for 
pity's  sake,  come,  del !  how  calm 
the  girl  appears  !  she  is  dazed." 

"I  shall  stay  here,"  said  Mar- 
got,  flinging  down  the  box,  "  but 
remember  I  have  saved  this  for 
you ;  there  it  is." 

M.  Tanier  seized  it  as  it  fell ; 
but  now  Philibert  was  seriously 
alarmed  for  his  child's  safety. 

"Surely  she  has  lost  her  head. 
M.  Tanier,  I  saw  Gabriel  Renon  on 
the  other  side  ;  fetch  him.  Tell  him 
of  Margot's  danger ;  he  will  save 
her.  Look  !  the  smoke  is  issuing 
from  the  roof  just  above  her." 

M.  Tanier  went  off;  but  Phili- 
bert made  a  courageous  dash 
through  the  burning  house,  and  in 
spite  of  those  who  tried  to  detain 
him,  groped  his  way  up  the  stairs 
as  he  cried  back  to  them — 
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"I  must  go,  I  must  save  my 
child.  She  has  lost  her  head,  she 
is  mad.  Fetch  Renon,  for  we  cannot 
come  back  this  way."  He  could 
hardly  tell  afterwards  how  he 
reached  the  room,  he  only  knew 
that  suddenly  he  found  himself  by 
Margot's  side  in  a  spot  compara- 
tively free  from  smoke.  She  had 
stepped  away  from  the  window 
after  shutting  it,  and  with  folded 
arms  and  drooping  head  awaited 
her  father,  but  now  she  looked 
like  a  criminal  before  her  judge. 

Philibert  had  but  one  thought — 
that  was,  to  save  her  and  himself ; 
she  was  doubly  precious  now  that 
she  was  as  good  as  married  to  M. 
Tanier.  He  made  one  step  towards 
her,  but  Margot  thrust  him  back 
with  her  outstretched  arm.  "  What 
do  you  want  with  me?  I  have 
done  what  you  wished.  I  have 
saved  M.  Tamer's  property." 

"  Margot,  you  are  mad ;  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  waste.  Come, 
we  shall  have  to  leap  from  the 
window ;  even  now  the  stairs  are 
falling." 

"  I  will  follow  you,"  she  said, 
suddenly,  lifting  her  head,  "  on 
one  condition.  You  have  been  a 
tyrant,  you  have  ruined  my  mo- 
ther's happiness,  and  you  wish  to 
ruin  mine,  but -" 

"Be  quiet,  Margot;  give  me 
your  hand.  Fool,  is  this  a  time 
for  conditions  1 " 

He  tried  to  open  the  door,  and 
failed ;  it  had  become  jammed. 
For  the  first  time  Philibert  ex- 
perienced the  fear  of  death ;  he 
staggered  towards  Margot. 

"  We  must  risk  the  jump. 
Hark  !  do  you  hear  ?  they  are 
calling  us." 

There  was  indeed  a  wild  cry 
from  below,  and  Philibert  tried 
to  drag  his  daughter  back  to  the 
window.  Margot  looked  up  with 
a  smile,  an  exasperating  smile, 
upon  her  lips. 


"You  shall  hear  my  condition. 
Father,  /  set  fire  to  this  house  so 
that  I  might  go  and  meet  Gab- 
riel ;  but  if " 

"You!     I  don't  believe  it." 

"  If  you  will  let  me  confess  this 
to  M.  Tanier,  I  will  follow  you 
now.  After  that  you  need  not 
fear  he  will  marry  me.  I  warned 
you  that  I  would  not  be  his 
wife." 

"  You — you  did  that ! "  gasped 
Philibert ;  "  and  the  other  two 
fires,  did  you " 

Margot  assented  in  silence,  then 
added,  "They  gave  me  an  hour 
with  Gabriel." 

Philibert  was  beside  himself 
with  rage ;  he  even  seized  Margot 
and  shook  her  violently. 

"You  are  a  wicked  woman, 
Margot.  You  deserve  what  you 
will  get  if  this  story  becomes 
known.  You  will  ruin  me.  They 
will  put  you  in  prison.  My  pros- 
pects are  gone,  I  am  undone ; 
they  will  seize  all  my  money 
for  compensation.  Speak,  you 
wretched  girl;  who  knows  this 
besides  yourself?" 

"  Gabriel  knows  it,  but  he  does 
not  believe  it.  It  is  your  fault. 
Now,  save  yourself;  soon  it  will 
be  too  late."  She  was  still  quite 
calm. 

Philibert  was  afraid  of  death, 
and  Margot's  words  were  true. 
Foiled  in  every  direction,  he  yet 
believed  he  could  conquer  fate, 
but  to  do  this  life  was  necessary. 
He  loosed  Margot  and  rushed  to 
the  window,  and  once  more  he 
flung  it  open.  He  gazed  on  the 
shouting  crowd  below  him,  and 
the  first  person  he  saw  was  Gab- 
riel Renon. 

"Save  us,"  he  cried,  willing 
now  to  be  indebted  to  Gabriel's 
strength,  for  he  knew  the  young 
fellow  would  dare  everything  for 
Margot — "  save  us  ;  she  is  here, 
and  the  stairs  are  impassable." 
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Gabriel's  face  was  strangely  al- 
tered with  the  agony  he  was  ex- 
periencing. His  Margot  was  up 
there — he  had  only  just  heard  of 
it,  and  had  been  able  to  fill  in 
some  of  the  outlines  of  the  truth. 
He  had  run  to  a  neighbour  to  pro- 
cure a  ladder,  and  was  at  this 
moment  placing  it  against  the 
wall.  It  was  too  short,  but  as 
Philibert  looked  down,  he  felt  he 
must  think  now  only  of  himself, 
though  he  shouted  back — 

"  Margot,  follow  me.  I  will 
get  down  and  help  you." 

He  tried  to  swing  himself  down 
from  the  window  sill,  but  failed 
from  nervousness  and  from  the 
pain  he  experienced  whilst  touch- 
ing the  burning  woodwork.  Mar- 
got  suddenly  came  forward,  she 
saw  her  father's  danger,  and, 
stretching  out  her  hand,  seized 
his  arm  only  just  in  time  to  save 
him  from  a  dangerous  fall. 

At  the  same  instant  Gabriel  ran 
up  the  ladder.  The  crowd  was 
cheering  him  on,  but  he  heard 
nothing,  saw  nothing  but  Margot ; 
he  must  save  her,  save  his  dar- 
ling. However,  Philibert  was 
there  in  his  way  ;  it  was  Margot's 
father  he  first  received,  almost 
from  his  daughter's  arms,  for  M. 
Gerard  at  that  instant,  receiving 
a  blow  from  a  burning  tile,  fainted, 
almost  overturning  Gabriel  as  he 
supported  him  in  his  arms. 

"  Take  him,  take  him,"  he  cried 
to  the  crowd ;  "  I  must  go  to  her. 
There  is  yet  time,  there  must  be." 

He  ran  up  again,  right  up  to  the 
of  the  ladder.  He  stretched 
out  his  arms,  calling  her  by  her 
name ;  then,  as  if  his  voice  had 
restored  her  power  of  thinking  and 
moving,  Margot  bent  forward. 
She  did  not  heed  the  flames  that, 
like  a  fiery  aureole,  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  encircle  her,  and  then, 

if  afraid  of  such  prey,  suddenly 
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drew  back  and  revealed  to  poor 
Gabriel  his  darling's  head  with  its 
coils  of  black  hair  crowning  her 
youthful  beauty. 

That  look  brought  back  all  Mar- 
got's life,  all  her  desire  for  life. 

"  Gabriel !  Gabriel !  save  me, 
save  me  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  he  cannot 
claim  me  now,  Gabriel,  Gabriel ! 
he  knows  all." 

He  was  close  to  her  now,  his 
arms  almost  touched  hers,  in  an- 
other moment  their  lips  might 
have  met. 

"  Let  yourself  down,  my  darling. 
Do  not  be  afraid ;  I  am  here,  I  am 
strong,  I  can  hold  you." 

But  all  at  once  Margot  realised 
that  she  was  on  fire.  A  puff 
of  wind  had  driven  those  cruel 
tongues  again  towards  her,  and 
they  seemed  eager  for  their  prey. 
She  did  not  think  of  herself  now, 
she  hardly  realised  the  scorching 
pain.  To  allow  Gabriel  to  save 
her  would  be  perhaps  to  bring 
death  to  him,  for  the  fire  that  was 
fast  wrapping  her  round  would 
not  spare  him.  She  loved  him 
better  than  she  loved  herself. 
Suddenly,  when  within  reach  of 
him,  she  drew  back — back  into 
the  dense  smoke  and  the  sheet  of 
fire,  and  back  into  certain  death. 

Left  to  himself,  Gabriel  would 
have  followed  her,  but  other  hands 
seized  him  and  dragged  him  away 
by  main  force.  Why,  said  they, 
should  two  die?  he  had  done  his 
utmost.  They  were  not  a  moment 
too  soon :  with  a  terrible  noise,  as  of 
some  hideous,  fiery,  hissing  monster, 
the  roof  above  Margot  fell  in,  and 
the  crowd  below  knew  that  Phili- 
bert's  beautiful  daughter  would 
never  again  be  seen  in  this  world. 

In  the  lurid  light  of  scorching 
suffering  did  Margot,  with  one  last 
act  of  passionate  love,  expiate  her 
crime  ? 

STUART. 
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"THERE  are  but  two  sorts  of 
shooting  in  India,"  was  the  con- 
stant expression  of  an  old  sports- 
man at  whose  feet,  and  table,  I 
used  frequently  to  sit  when  a  new 
arrival  in  that  country  ;  "  two 
sorts,  sir — snipe  and  tiger."  And 
though  a  novice  would  assuredly 
lose  a  great  deal  by  adopting  the 
dictum  to  which  he  clung  in  his 
own  practice  religiously,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  one  is  the  highest 
expression  of  sport  with  the  rifle, 
as  the  other  is  with  the  gun. 
Speaking  of  them,  however,  in 
combination,  I  am  compelled  to 
commence  with  the  admission  that 
it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune 
to  achieve  the  feat  indicated  in 
the  heading  —  namely,  that  of 
shooting  a  snipe  and  a  tiger  on 
the  same  day,  though  circum- 
stances have  occasionally  placed 
me  in  a  position  for  attempting 
it ;  and  no  doubt  in  some  parts  of 
the  country — Assam,  for  instance 
— it  must  be  a  common  occurrence 
to  have  these  two  most  opposite 
objects  of  the  sportsman's  desire 
included  in  the  same  bag.  Draw- 
ing on  my  own  reminiscences,  I 
can  at  once  recall  an  afternoon 
beat  with  a  line  of  elephants 
through  the  grasses  of  the  Terai 
when  one  shot  has  been  fired  at  a 
partridge  and  the  next  a  minute 
afterwards  has  left  a  tiger  snarling 
out  his  life  on  the  ground.  And 
if  a  partridge,  why  not  a  snipe? 
Still  the  fact  remains  that,  in  the 
writer's  case,  when  snipe  have  been 
to  the  fore  in  the  morning  the  tiger 
has  not  been  forthcoming  later  on ; 
while  on  those  occasions  when  the 
tiger  has  been  brought  to  bag,  the 
snipe,  though  this  is  naturally  of 
less  consequence,  have  been  want- 
ing. Still  the  association  brings 


vividly  to  mind  the  variety  and 
the  uncertainty  which  are  the 
peculiar  charm  of  Indian  sport, 
and  which  more  than  compensate 
for  the  hard  days,  the  hot  days, 
and  the  blank  days  which  make 
up  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
After  three  or  four  successive  days 
of  conscientious  working  for  big 
game,  in  the  course  of  which  per- 
haps one  or  two  shots,  and  perhaps 
none,  have  been  fired,  it  is  aston- 
ishing what  a  longing  comes  over 
the  veteran  even  to  be  letting  off 
his  gun.  As  for  the  "shootist" 
and  the  "griff,"  if  permitted,  they 
have  long  ago  been  at  work  at 
every  available  target  round  camp 
with  their  rook-rifles,  and  are  pro- 
bably pestering  the  Commander- 
in-chief  to  know  if  he  thinks  "  it 
could  do  any  harm "  to  have  a 
blaze  into  that  flock  of  pigeons  by 
the  well,  or  to  beat  up  the  bushes 
by  the  river  for  those  provokingly 
demonstrative  partridges.  If  we 
are  relying  upon  tied-up  baits  for 
our  sport,  it  may  be  both  hot  and 
dull  work  waiting  in  small  tents 
while  the  tigers  persistently  decline 
to  kill,  and  a  new  animation  comes 
over  the  party  when  it  is  an- 
nounced that  to-day,  in  default  of 
Khubber — that  is,  of  any  revelation 
on  the  part  of  the  tigers — we  are 
to  move  off  to  an  outlying  cover 
to  drive  for  spotted  deer,  and  that 
there  are  certain  to  be  pig  in  the 
beat  too,  whose  corpses  will  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  village  folk 
and  followers.  Or,  to  take  the 
stick  by  the  o£her  end,  after  two 
•  or  three  days'  stiff  snipe-shooting, 
when  our  shoulder  is  slightly  ten- 
der and  our  legs  more  than  slightly 
weary  from  the  perpetual  drag  of 
the  tenacious  slush,  how  pleasant 
to  take  an  off-day  for  a  stroll  dry- 
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shod  on  the  upland  downs,  where 
one  is  certain  to  fall  in  with  herds 
of  grazing  antelope,  while  among 
the  stony  nullahs  beyond  there  is 
more  than  a  chance  of  picking  up 
a  ravine  deer ! 

Shooting  in  the  sub-Himalayan 
regions  with  a  line  of  elephants — 
and  this,  it  may  be  said,  both  as 
sport  and  fun,  is  the  perfection  of 
Indian  shooting — variety  of  bag  is 
the  rule.  The  ground  covered  in 
working  along  the  alternate  spurs 
and  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
is  of  the  most  varied  description, 
so  that  one  hour  we  may  be  in 
virgin  forest,  the  chosen  home  of 
the  wild  elephant,  and  the  next 
upon  grass- covered  plains  without 
a  tree  ;  to  this  perhaps  will  succeed 
a  series  of  dense  brakes  of  thorn 
and  bamboo,  followed  by  a  piece 
of  marsh,  and  then  across  the 
broad  sandy  bed  of  a  mountain- 
torrent,  to  turn  back  home  over 
wide  downs  of  turf  dotted  about 
with  an  occasional  bush  or  stunted 

k-tree.  If  free  shooting  is  the 
word  on  the  return  journey  from 
the  big-game  covers,  there  is  prob- 
ably a  brisk  fusillade,  and  under 
these  circumstances  it  will  be  noth- 
ing out  of  the  common  to  find 
cheetul  and  hog-deer,  and  perhaps 

Jjwamp-deer  or  a  sambhur,  along 
th  peacock,  two  or  three  kinds  of 
rtridge,  jungle-fowl,  sand-grouse, 
_  Jiare  or  two,  and  possibly  a  few 
duck    and    teal,   strapped    on    the 
same  pad-elephants  that  are  bring- 
g  home  a  panther   and  a  tiger, 
pportunities,  however,  for  taking 
t  in  these  shoots  do  not  present 
emselves  to  every  one ;  and  the 
an  who  goes  out  to  find  his  own 
e  in  the  jungtes  has  to  settle 
ith  himself  what   he    means   to 
et  and  to  do,  and,  generally  speak- 
g,  will  only  command  success  by 
ticking  to  his  own  line  of  opera- 
tions,  since   stalking  and   driving 
are  methods  which  do  not  harmon- 


ise in  practice.  Even  in  the  matter 
of  small  game — as  every  one  must 
have  realised  who  has  sighed  over 
the  perpetual  menu  of  village  fowl 
— it  is  difficult  to  pick  up  anything 
for  the  pot,  the  hot  weather  months 
which  are  the  solitary  sportsman's 
time  being  also  the  close  season  for 
most  things  that  might  contribute 
to  the  larder. 

For  these  reasons  the  following 
experience  was  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  have  impressed  itself  very 
distinctly  on  my  memory.  It  was 
on  a  day  in  mid-March  in  one  of  the 
past  "  eighties  "  that  a  companion 
and  myself  found  ourselves  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mahanuddy,  in  the 
Chattisgarh  division  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  at  a  small  town  where 
we  had  called  a  halt. on  the  out- 
skirts of  civilisation  to  give  our  ,  ..- 
servants  a  rest  and  a  chance  of 
purchasing  a  stock  of  necessaries, 
before  plunging  into  the  wild 
jungle  country  to  the  south  of  the 
river  which  we  had  chosen  as  our 
campaigning  ground  for  the  ensu- 
ing six  weeks.  In  the  cburse  of 
an  evening  stroll  round  the  place 
we  came  upon  the  remains  of  what, 
earlier  in  the  year,  must  have 
been  a  considerable  marsh,  on  the 
borders  of  which  were  feeding 
various  coarse  aquatic  birds,  and 
among  them  certain  of  the  stork 
species,  recognised  as  being  of  a 
kind  that  is  much  in  favour  with 
syces  and  other  low-caste  Hindus. 
In  the  interest  of  our  retainers  a 
gun  was  obtained,  and  preparations 
made  for  a  stalk,  when,  at  the  first 
footstep  among  the  rushes,  up  rose 
a  wisp  of  snipe.  Though  there  is 
nothing  odd  in  March  snipe  up- 
country,  we  had  neither  of  us  had 
any  idea  of  falling  in  with  them  at 
this  season  so  far  south ;  but  here 
they  evidently  were  in  some  num- 
bers, and  before  the  light  had  quite 
gone  we  had  enough  for  a  toothsome 
dish  at  dinner.  As  we  had  nothing 
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more  down  for  next  day's  pro- 
gramme than  a  short  march  to  our 
first  shooting-camp  across  the  river, 
we  determined  to  take  a  longer 
turn  at  them  before  starting  next 
morning.  So  having  seen  the  last 
baggage-waggon  start  creaking  off 
down  the  road,  we  turned  to  the 
snipe-ground,  and  after  tramping 
it  over  two  or  three  times,  found 
ourselves  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or 
so  with  some  ten  couple,  and  the 
incipient  symptoms  of  a  fine  thirst, 
which  was  not  allayed  by  the  walk 
down  to  the  river  and  across  its 
broad  sandy  bed.  On  the  far  side 
the  village  shikari,  with  whom  we 
had  fixed  an  appointment  before- 
hand, was  ready  awaiting  our 
arrival,  with  a  gleam  of  excite- 
ment on  his  .wizened  features.  No 
need  for  the  prolonged  cross-ex- 
amination that  is  usually  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  upon  these 
occasions,  whether  the  witness  is 
one  of  the  reluctant  sort  who  well 
knows  that  there  is  a  tiger  about, 
but  has  his  own  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  keep  its  existence  dark,  or 
one  who,  under  opposite  motives, 
will  declare  that  there  are  a  dozen 
only  waiting  to  be  shot,  when 
he  knows  that  there  is  not  an 
animal  of  the  kind  within  thirty 
miles.  Our  present  friend's  story 
was  quite  clear  and  definite  : 
a  tiger  had  killed  a  cow  that  very 
morning,  and  had  dragged  the 
carcass  into  a  nullah  close  by 
which  he  would  show  us,  and  we 
"  will  necessarily  get  him."  It  is 
an  unfortunate  characteristic  of 
the  class  that  this  positive  formula 
is  invariably  forthcoming  as  long 
as  there  is  the  faintest  prospect 
of  success  :  their  merit  is  in  their 
readiness  to  undertake  a  long  day's 
work  on  a  100  to  1  chance  as 
cheerfully  and  hopefully  as  though 
it  were  the  certainty  they  represent 
it.  "We  were  both  well  aware  that 
walking  up  a  tiger  is  no  certainty 


in  the  best  of  circumstances :  the 
morning  was  growing  unconscion- 
ably warm,  and,  worse  still,  we  had 
not  brought  with  us  the  water-bag, 
with  which,  as  we  were  to  prove 
once  more,  the  hot-weather  shooter 
should  never,  never  part.  How- 
ever, when  opportunity  confronted 
us  in  this  way  at  the  outset  of  our 
trip  there  was  only  one  course  to 
be  thought  of,  and  we  bade  the 
old  shikari  lead  on.  His  "  close," 
another  characteristic  of  the  class, 
proved  to  be  an  indefinite  distance, 
and  through  ravines  and  over  a 
succession  of  stony  hillocks  covered 
with  loose  boulders  and  beset  with 
thick  entanglements  of  bamboo- 
stems,  our  feet  slipping  and  our 
clothes  catching  at  every  step,  we 
toiled  for  a  good  five  miles  before 
reaching  tiger-ground.  Done  up 
as  we  were  beginning  to  be,  our 
force  was  renewed  by  finding  that 
the  old  shikari  had  not  abused  our 
confidence  in  him.  The  marks  of 
the  murder  we  had  come  to  avenge 
were  plain  upon  the  ground,  a 
broad  track  showed  where  the 
body  had  been  dragged  along,  and 
finally  a  great  tuft  of  the  unlucky 
cow's  hair  in  a  bush  half-way  down 
the  side  of  the  bank  pointed  out 
unmistakably  where  the  tiger  had 
pulled  her  down  into  the  nullah 
for  a  quiet  meal.  In  this  nullah 
it  seemed  certain  that  the  tiger 
would  be  lying  up  :  the  point  was 
whether  we  could  succeed  in  catch- 
ing sight  of  him  before  he  should 
become  aware  of  us.  Slowly  and 
silently  we  stole  along  the  high 
bank,  which  commanded  a  full 
enough  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
ravine,  and  also  gave  us  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  grass  footing.  Once 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  the 
tiger  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  huge 
forest -tree,  but  after  long  peer- 
ing we  made  it  out  to  be  a  heap  of 
dry  leaves,  on  "which  the  sun  was 
playing  through  the  heavy  foliage. 
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The  mistake  may  seem  a  ridiculous 
one,  but  so  exactly  do  the  colours 
of  the  animal  assimilate  to  his 
surroundings,  that  once  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  the  keen-sighted 
native  shikari  who  was  with  me 
dismissed  as  a  heap  of  dead  leaves 
what  was  actually  the  tiger  recum- 
bent. Finally  we  came  to  the  end 
of  the  nullah  without  finding.  It 
was  evident  that  the  animal  had 
had  the  better  of  us ;  but  the 
shikari  knew  another  nullah,  also 
of  course  close  by,  where  he  must 
have  taken  shelter.  It  was  now 
mid- day,  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be 
had,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  even 
as  we  toiled  wearily  across  an 
almost  open  plain  to  the  second 
jungle.  Here  we  found  a  whole 
labyrinth  of  nullahs — large,  deep, 
and  shady,  with  here  and  there  a 
dark  pool  of  water  sending  up  a 
gleam  of  light  through  the  over- 
hanging jaman-bushes  —  certainly 
a  splendid  retreat  for  a  hunted 
tiger,  but  one  in  which  it  was 
perfectly  hopeless  for  three  people 
to  hunt  him.  We  persevered  as 
long  as  we  could,  and  then  my 
companion  laid  himself  down  by  a 
pool  and  took  a  few  sips  from  its 
stagnant  waters.  We  were  now 
past  further  thoughts  of  sport,  but 
we  had  still  somehow  to  make  our 
way  to  camp,  with  very  vague 
notions  about  getting  there.  We 
did  not  know  where  we  were  :  the 
shikari  did  not  know  where  the 
camp  was.  Giving  him  a  general 
lea  of  the  direction,  we  sent  him 
)ff  to  reconnoitre,  engaging  readily 
lough  not  to  move  till  his  return. 
[n  a  few  minutes  we  heard  his 
shout  answered  by  a  chorus  of 
lore  distant  voices,  and  no  news 
ras  ever  more  welcome  than  that 
rhich  announced  that  our  tents 
rere  close  by,  and  that  our  hunt 
had  in  fact  taken  us  to  our  very 
door.  Five  minutes  later,  revived 
by  copious  draughts  of  lime-juice 


and  water,  we  were  splashing  in 
our  baths,  and  after  half  an  hour's 
cooling  repose  on  our  beds,  were 
ready  for  a  sunset  breakfast. 

The  experience  of  this  occasion, 
it  may  be  here  added,  was  the 
experience  of  all  occasions  in 
which  I  have  assisted  in  attempts 
to  secure  a  tiger  by  the  simple 
process  of  walking  him  up.  In 
old  Anglo-Indian  books,  it  is  true, 
we  may  find  it  said  that  the  usual 
method  of  shooting  the  tiger  is  to 
wait  till  he  has  gorged  himself 
upon  his  kill  and  has  retired  to 
his  lair  (the  writers  apparently 
thinking  that  every  tiger  has  his 
lair,  just  as  every  bear  has  his 
cave),  when  the  sportsman  takes 
up  his  tracks,  till  at  last  he  is 
found  asleep,  when  you  creep  in 
and  settle  him  comfortably  with  a 
single  shot.  Whether  the  desue- 
tude of  this  method  of  sport  may 
be  due  to  the  increasing  wariness 
of  modern  tigers,  or  whether  the 
description  itself  may  have  been 
derived  at  second-hand  from 
sportsmen's  yarns,  to  Indians  of 
to-day  the  account  certainly  reads 
like  the  recipe  for  catching  birds 
by  salt.  Even  Captain  Forsyth, 
whose  hunting  days  went  back 
before  the  era  of  the  railway  and 
the  express  rifle,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  tiger-shooting  on  foot, 
in  the  fair  sense  of  the  expression, 
was  nonsense.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  animal  not  only  possesses 
great  powers  ot'  scent,  but  an  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  hearing,  which 
guard  it  most  effectually  against  a 
surprise ;  and  once  aware  of  the 
hunter's  approach,  what  chance  is 
there  of  pursuing  in  thick  jungle 
a  beast  that  can  make  itself  in- 
visible in  a  single  bush1?  Very 
rarely  one  may  stumble  across  a 
prowling  tiger  unawares ;  but  a 
man  might  as  well  walk  into  a 
gorse  covert  to  drive  out  a  fox 
as  imagine  that  he  can  beat  up 
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single-handed  a  tiger  that  does  not 
wish  to  be  seen. 

Let  us  change  the  scene  to 
different  quarters  and  a  different 
season.  The  actors  are  the  same, 
for  my  companion — or  it  would  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  foot- 
ing of  our  alliance,  as  well  as  more 
polite,  to  say  that  I  accompanied 
him — was  the  same  friend  with 
whom  I  had  shared  the  day's  ex- 
perience just  narrated.  We  had 
met  to  spend  Christmas  in  the 
jungles,  and  on  this  occasion  were 
privileged  to  have  the  company  of 
our  wives.  The  holiday  being 
brief,  considerations  of  accessibility 
had  determined  our  choice  of  a 
ground,  and  the  camp  was  pitched 
within  a  short  ten  miles  of  a  main 
line  of  railway ;  nor,  riding  out 
along  the  dusty  cart-road,  flanked 
by  well-kept  fields  and  thriving 
villages,  would  any  locality  have 
seemed  to  a  stranger  less  sugges- 
tive of  big  game.  But  in  a  flat 
country  one  never  knows  what  is 
ahead,  and  suddenly  on  rounding 
a  turn  in  the  road  the  scene 
changes  character  in  a  moment. 
Cultivation  ceases  almost  at  a 
ruled  line  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
up  to  the  low  hills  towards  which 
we  have  been  making,  which  are 
now  seen  to  be  covered  with  toler- 
ably thick  bush-jungle,  which  be- 
yond the  first  ridges  will  be  found 
to  give  way  to  regular  forest. 
This  outer  jungle  is  the  favourite 
resort  of  pig  and  panther,  who 
descend  nightly  to  the  plains — the 
former  to  harry  the  fields,  the 
latter  to  sneak  round  the  villages 
for  a  stray  dog  or  goat ;  while  the 
deeper  cover  beyond  will  often 
hold  a  tiger,  tempted  to  overlook 
the  too  -  frequented  character  of 
the  quarters  for  the  sake  of  the 
facilities  they  offer  in  the  way  of 
cattle  -  lifting.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  we  shall  find  a  tiger  in  resi- 


dence, still  less  certain  that  if  he 
should  be  we  shall  succeed  in 
bringing  him  to  bay.  But  at  the 
outset  of  a  Christmas  holiday  one 
is  inclined  to  take  a  cheerful  view 
of  everything  ;  and  at  any  rate,  are 
we  not  sure  of  sambhur  in  the 
woods,  and  spotted  deer  also  ? 
Assuredly  life  in  India  has  great 
compensations  for  the  man  whose 
nature  acknowledges  the  impulse, 
which  with  encouragement  soon 
grows  into  a  distinct  craving,  for 
retiring  periodically  for  a  season 
from  the  restraint  and  worries  of 
civilised  life  into  the  freedom  of  a 
more  primitive  existence.  As  Lon- 
doners, we  should  have  had  to 
satisfy  this  instinct  by  a  miserable 
parody  of  camp  life  in  a  bell-tent 
or  a  house -boat  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  within  sight  of 
lordly  mansions  and  comfortable 
inns,  whose  presence  looks  down 
in  mockery  upon  the  artificial 
gipsy,  and  exposes  the  hollowness 
of  his  make-believe.  While  here 
were  we,  two  men  who  this  time 
yesterday  had  been  chained  to 
office  in  a  large  station,  domiciled 
on  the  verge  of  tiger  jungles  and 
among  an  aboriginal  people  whose 
ways  of  life  were  those  of  their 
forefathers  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

The  rapidity  of  the  change  came 
home  to  my  mind  as  I  reposed 
meditatively  behind  a  bush  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp  in 
wait  for  an  old  boar,  a  long-stand- 
ing enemy  of  the  villagers,  who 
was  said  to  pass  the  spot  every 
evening,  listening  now  and  again 
to  the  grating  call  of  a  panther 
who  was  moving  about  among 
the  bushes  above.  The  panther 
of  course  did  not  show,  neither 
as  it  happened  did  the  pig ;  but 
it  was  a  pleasant  half -hour  for 
all  that,  lingering  in  the  fresh  air 
and  feeling  one's  self  in  the  midst 
of  the  beasts  of  the  forest  once 
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more ;  and  as  one  turned  back, 
the  sight  of  the  blazing  kitchen 
fires  and  the  lanterns  of  the 
servants  hurrying  to  and  fro  re- 
minded one  withal  that  in  no 
country  but  India  can  a  man, 
while  plunging  into  the  wilds  for 
sport,  regulate  the  elements  of 
comfort  and  roughing  it  so  exactly 
to  his  own  taste.  Here  it  is  as 
simple  as  mixing  the  hot  and  cold 
water  from  the  taps  in  one's  bath. 
He  who  chooses  can  strike  out  a  line 
for  himself  through  jungles  that 
are  practically  uninhabited,  where 
he  will  have  to  carry  with  him 
all  provisions  for  his  party  and 
animals,  perhaps  have  to  dig  for 
his  own  water,  and  generally  be  as 
uncomfortable  as  an  African  ex- 
plorer ;  or,  taking  his  whole  house- 
hold with  him,  he  may  march 
in  leisurely  luxury — his  ice,  soda- 
water,  and  daily  paper  reaching 
him  as  regularly  as  though  he 
were  sitting  in  his  own  verandah. 
Meantime  the  senior  partner  had 
been  busy  looking  after  the  in- 
telligence department,  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  inquiries  were  given  us 
at  dinner.  It  had  been  told  him 
that  there  was  a  tigress  with  a 
cub  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  as  with  natives  it  is 
always  this  tigress  and  a  cub  that 
have  to  do  duty  in  the  absence  of 
any  definite  information,  we  did 
not  set  great  store  by  the  news, 
especially  as  none  of  our  tie-ups 
had  been  taken.  The  order  had 
therefore  gone  forth  for  a  day's 
general  shooting,  and  the  beaters 
were  to  be  round  by  ten.  Morn- 
ing showed  us  that  our  Christmas- 
day's  sport  might  be  commenced 
at  an  earlier  hour.  A  small 
stream  that  ran  down  from  the 
hills  flowed  sluggishly  round  the 
foot  of  our  camp,  with  a  reedy 
margin  on  either  bank,  until  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope  it  had  been 
utilised  by  means  of  embankments 


to  create  a  large  tank  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  adjoining  village. 
On  the  far  side  of  this  simple 
piece  of  engineering  the  overflow 
and  leakage  trickled  down  in 
rivulets  which  lost  themselves 
among  the  fields  a  little  farther 
on  in  a  small  marsh.  It  was  a 
likely  enough  ground  for  a  snipe, 
and  putting  thirteen  cartridges, 
for  luck,  in  my  pocket,  I  went  out 
to  try.  In  five  minutes  I  had 
to  return  with  my  ammunition 
expended  and  six  couple  of  snipe 
—  an  unusual  average;  but  the 
birds  had  been  getting  up  singly 
and  at  one's  very  feet.  The  senior 
partner,  who  before  had  been  con- 
temptuous, was  now  quite  ready  to 
join  in,  and  we  had  a  merry  hour 
over  the  little  ground,  getting 
enough  snipe  to  last  the  table  for 
the  next  three  days,  and  a  few 
teal  into  the  bargain.  Time  flies 
amazingly  in  camp,  and  before 
breakfast  is  half  over  the  ele- 
phants are  at  the  door.  Squatted 
round  the  tents  are  a  band  of 
sixty  or  seventy  beaters,  laughing 
and  chattering,  as  they  invariably 
do  upon  these  occasions,  as  though  a 
long  day's  work,  including  perhaps 
the  driving  of  a  dangerous  beast 
out  of  the  jungle  he  does  not  want 
to  quit,  were  the  best  fun  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  not  so  much  a 
digression  as  a  duty  to  take  this 
and  every  opportunity  of  saying 
that  no  man  can  shoot  long  in 
Central  India  without  acquiring 
some  feeling  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  these  simple  people,  his 
allies,  who  will  cheerfully  work 
for  him  all  day  for  a  wage 
of  twopence,  and  who,  if  he  has 
only  shown  them  that  his  shooting 
can  be  trusted,  will  not  hesitate 
to  club  together  and  head  back  a 
suspicious  tiger,  disregarding  all 
his  demonstrations,  until  they  com- 
pel him  to  come  out  under  the  gun. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  draw  up  a 
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graded  classification  of  sportsmen, 
which  should  we  have  to  place  in 
the  higher  rank  —  the  man  who, 
arrayed  in  brilliant  shooting  suit, 
brings  down  his  couple  of  hun- 
dred hand-reared  pheasants  within 
sight  of  the  hall-door,  and  ad- 
journs to  refresh  himself  with  a 
hot  luncheon;  or  the  Gond  who, 
barefooted  and  almost  naked,  with 
no  other  prospect  of  refreshment 
than  a  mouthful  of  parched  grain 
and  a  draught  from  a  muddy  pool, 
sets  out  for  the  risks  of  a  day's 
work  in  heavy  jungle  as  much  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing  as  for  the 
paltry  payment?  And  yet  it  is 
not  rare  to  hear  men  who  should 
know  better  explaining  their  fail- 
ures by  abusing  their  beaters  as 
funks,  when  the  truth  is  that  the 
men  were  only  afraid  of  the  bad 
or  reckless  shooting  of  their  em- 
ployer, or  had  been  ignorantly 
asked  to  do  something  which  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
the  animal  told  them  to  be  im- 
minently dangerous.  With  good 
management,  however,  beating  is 
not  the  risky  process  it  might  be 
supposed  by  one  who  sees  for  the 
first  time  a  throng  of  practically 
unarmed  men  turned  into  a  thick 
jungle  to  drive  out  a  bear  or  a 
tiger.  In  fact,  on  an  average 
there  are  probably  quite  as  many 
shooters  as  beaters  injured  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  though  the 
number  of  the  latter  to  the  former 
on  each  occasion  would  be  some- 
thing like  50  to  1.  But  accidents 
will  occur  occasionally — generally 
from  the  carelessness  of  the  men 
themselves — and  even  if  he  is  in  no 
way  to  blame,  they  make  a  bitter 
remembrance  for  the  sportsman. 
Any  one  worthy  of  that  name 
will  therefore  observe  sacredly  two 
golden  rules.  He  will  never  shoot 
at  a  dangerous  animal  in  such  a 
position  as  to  turn  it  back  if 
wounded  upon  the  beat,  and  he 


will  never  drive  for  one  that  has 
been  wounded  or  may  have  been 
wounded,  but  will  follow  it  up  him- 
self. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
an  animal  often  does  not  show  any 
sign  of  having  been  struck,  and  that 
the  shooter  sometimes  may  believe 
that  he  has  missed  when  he  has 
hit,  though  the  opposite  error  is 
no  doubt  more  common.  It  was 
neglect  of  this  possibility  that 
brought  about  the  horrid  tragedy 
at  Jubbulpore  related  in  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  recent  book  on 
big-game  shooting ;  though,  oddly 
enough,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  distinguished 
author  that  the  story  as  he  tells 
it  throws  any  reflection  upon  him- 
self or  his  companion  for  the  want 
of  precaution  that  brought  about 
the  deaths  of  the  unfortunate 
beaters. 

To-day,  however,  we  have  no 
cause  for  gloomy  thoughts,  as  light- 
ing our  cheroots  we  scramble  on  to 
the  pad  elephants  and  give  the  sig- 
nal for  a  start.  Our  road  took  us 
for  a  couple  of  miles  along  the  foot 
of  the  hilly  ground,  into  which  we 
then  turned,  and  making  a  circuit 
round  the  base  of  a  long  low  hill, 
took  up  our  stations  at  the  far 
side  of  it,  while  the  beat  which 
had  waited  behind  drove  it  up  to 
us.  Nothing,  however,  turned  up 
that  was  worth  shooting  at ;  and, 
after  a  short  consultation,  it  was 
decided  to  take  another  drive  a 
mile  or  so  farther  into  the  interior 
of  the  jungle.  We  started  on 
foot  down  the  narrow  forest-road 
to  our  new  destination,  but  had 
not  gone  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  when  the  old  shikari,  who 
was  leading,  stopped  short  and 
pointed  to  the  ground.  There  in 
a  dusty  rut  was  the  footprint  of 
our  friend  the  tigress,  who,  so  far 
from  being  an  unsubstantial  myth, 
had  evidently  been  a  near  neigh- 
bour, and  probably  an  interested 
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watcher  of  our  morning's  proceed- 
ings. A  few  paces  on  we  came 
upon  the  marks  of  the  cub,  pro- 
nounced from  his  print  to  be  a 
youngster  of  eight  or  ten  months. 
A  small  stream  which  now  crossed 
the  road  enlightened  us  still 
further,  for  in  the  moist  sand  the 
tracks  of  the  pair  were  doubly 
plain,  and  from  the  moisture 
oozing  over  them  plainly  recent. 
Kneeling  down  for  a  minuter 
scrutiny,  our  old  shikari — and  a 
worse  foe  the  race  of  tigers  has 
seldom  had — pronounces  them  to 
have  been  imprinted  within  the 
last  fifteen  minutes.  Evidently, 
then,  the  tigress  had  happened  to 
be  lying  just  outside  the  confines 
of  our  drive,  when  the  shouts  of 
the  beaters  had  warned  her  that  it 
was  time  to  be  moving  on.  Her 
boldness  in  taking  the  open  road 
in  preference  to  the  thick  cover 
on  either  side  was  only  another 
proof  that  a  tiger,  if  possible,  will 
always  choose  a  route  where  he 
can  use  his  power  of  hearing  to 
the  fullest.  A  little  farther  on 
the  footsteps  turned  off  to  the 
right  into  a  tract  of  tree-jungle, 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  knew 
that  there  was  some  likely  lying- 
ground.  Would  she  have  stayed 
in  this  or  travelled  on?  In  the 
proper  tiger  season  it  had  been 
any  odds  that  she  would  have 
preferred  to  linger  in  the  tempt- 
ing shade  of  the  nullahs  ahead 
rather  than  pursue  her  way  in 
the  mid-day  heat ;  but  on  this  cool 
December  day  the  chances  were 
that  she  would  think  chiefly  of 
putting  a  good  distance  between 
herself  and  the  noisy  throng  of 
beaters.  Our  only  course,  how- 
ever, was  to  make  a  cast  ahead, 
and  trust  to  having  enclosed  her. 
Leaving  the  men  behind,  there- 
fore, we  hurried  on  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  till  we  came  to 
a  grass-jungle  track  that  met  the 


forest -road  at  right  angles,  and 
lining  up  along  this,  with  our  own 
stations  at  the  two  most  likely 
points,  and  the  two  or  three  native 
magnates  in  our  train  at  others, 
we  had  the  block  of  forest  well 
commanded,  if  the  tigress  was 
there.  Hardly  were  we  settled  in 
our  trees  before  the  first  distant 
shout  announced  that  the  beat  had 
started.  Nearer  and  nearer  the 
cries  draw ;  more  and  more  care- 
fully one  scans  the  ground  to  one's 
front  and  flanks.  Suddenly  a 
noise  in  front,  and  the  rifle  in- 
stinctively comes  up  to  the  ready ; 
but  no,  a  tiger  never  announces 
his  approach  with  a  scuffling  bolt- 
ing sound  like  that,  and  as  you 
think  of  this  and  lower  the  weapon 
again,  a  couple  of  sambhur-does 
stand  before  you  as  if  they  had 
risen  out  of  the  ground.  After 
gazing  about  them  a  minute  with 
heads  high  and  twitching  ears, 
they  are  suddenly  convinced  that 
the  locality  is  dangerous,  and 
wheeling  about  they  dash  off  to 
the  left,  their  fat  sterns  bobbing 
in  and  out  among  the  bushes.  By 
this  time  it  is  a  case  of  now  or 
never,  for  the  beaters  can  be  heard 
flinging  stones  into  the  ravine  just 
opposite,  and  shouting  encourage- 
ments to  each  other,  and  epithets 
of  abuse  to  the  beasts.  At  last 
they  fairly  emerge,  and  our  hopes 
of  the  tigress  are  at  an  end.  Nor 
do  I  fancy  that  any  one  was  greatly 
disappointed  at  the  result,  except 
the  ladies,  who,  after  being  shown 
the  footprints,  had  quite  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  were  going 
to  see  a  tiger  shot.  Probably  if 
we  had  gone  more  methodically  to 
work,  made  more  elaborate  in- 
quiries, and  waited  patiently  for 
the  tigress  to  kill,  we  should 
eventually  have  got  her.  But  our 
days  in  the  land  were  short,  and 
there  are  always  many  "ifs"  in 
the  case  of  a  December  tiger,  so 
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that  we  were  not  deeply  discon- 
solate as  we  sat  down  to  our 
Christmas  dinner. 

So  much  for  snipe  and  tiger,  as 
far  as  limited  personal  reminis- 
cences are  concerned.  I  can,  how- 
ever, bring  to  instance  the  more 
thrilling  experiences  of  a  friend 
who,  while  actually  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  snipe  among  heavy 
reeds  on  the  borders  of  a  marsh, 
managed  to  run  up  against  a  tiger. 
The  broad  countenance  which  he 
caught  sight  of  watching  him  was 
withdrawn  stealthily  when  the 
animal  found  itself  observed,  and 
most  men,  armed  with  nothing  but 
a  light  gun,  would  have  been  glad 
to  let  the  acquaintance  terminate 

thus  ;  but  for  Colonel  X ,  who, 

in  spite  of  his  having  once  been 
almost  killed  by  a  lightning  stroke, 
was  (and  happily,  I  may  add,  is) 
a  man  quite  innocent  of  nerves, 
to  start  poking  about  in  the  high 
grass  and  rushes  for  the  tiger  was 
as  natural  as  looking  for  a  bird's- 
nest.  In  a  minute  or  two  the 
reason  for  the  animal's  presence 
was  explained  by  the  remains  of 
a  newly-killed  buffalo,  which  the 
tiger  relinquished  with  a  growl, 
without  giving  the  Colonel  a 
chance  of  judging  of  the  efficacy 
of  No.  9  as  a  substitute  for  an 
express  bullet. 

Such  an  encounter  as  this  may 
lead  one  up  naturally  to  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  of  the  uses 
of  those  shot-and-ball  guns,  which 
are  the  leading  novelty  in  gun- 
making  circles  at  the  present  day. 
I  do  not  allude  to  those  epicene 
curiosities  occasionally  to  be  seen 
in  the  shop-windows,  with  one  or 
more  barrels  rifled  and  the  rest 
bored  for  shot.  These  pieces  may 
no  doubt  be  occasionally  passed  off 
upon  some  young  man  laying  in  a 
colonial  outfit,  whose  friends  are 
anxious  to  prepare  him  for  all 
emergencies ;  but  in  practice,  as 


a  veteran  sportsman  has  observed, 
their  employment  could  only  re- 
sult in  the  escape  of  the  bird  and 
a  mauling  by  the  beast.  The  new 
class  of  guns,  however,  of  which 
the  "  Paradox "  was  the  fore- 
runner, are  a  different  matter 
altogether.  Put  very  briefly,  it 
is  claimed  for  these  that,  in  virtue 
of  skilful  adaptations  of  the  bor- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  respective 
patentees,  turning  on  the  discovery 
of  the  choke-bore  principle,  they 
have  solved  the  problem  of  getting 
the  work  of  a  gun  and  a  rifle  out 
of  one  set  of  barrels — that  they 
give  their  possessor  in  one  and  the 
same  weapon  a  first-rate  shot-gun 
and  a  ball-carrier  as  accurate  up  to 
a  certain  distance  as  an  express. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  their 
popularity  with  sportsmen  is  al- 
ready very  great.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  "  Paradox  "  guns,  in  spite 
of  their  having  been  superseded  by 
others  which,  while  they  appear 
to  give  equally  good  results  at 
the  target,  escape  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  rifled  muzzle,  are  still 
being  taken  up,  for  India  espec- 
ially, as  fast  as  the  makers  can 
turn  them  out ;  and  the  manufac- 
turer of  another  of  the  class  re- 
cently told  the  writer  that  his 
shops  were  practically  making 
nothing  but  the  new  combination 
gun.  There  are  already  five  or 
six  types  in  the  market — of  very 
various  degrees  of  merit — and  an- 
other is  just  being  matured  by  a 
well-known  West  End  maker, 
which,  as  it  is  the  last,  will  prob- 
ably not  be  the  least  good.  But 
given  that  these  guns  are  equal 
to  doing  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them  in  the  way  of  shooting  capa- 
bilities, and  the  best  are  unques- 
tionably surprisingly  good,  is  it 
so  clear  that  they  are  really  "a 
boon  and  a  blessing  "  to  sportsmen  ? 
What  does  their  excellence,  after 
all,  amount  to,  than  that  they 
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give  us  in  one  hand  an  inferior 
rifle  and  a  clumsy  shot-gun  1  Who 
by  choice  will  go  after  small  game 
with  a  weapon  so  solidly  built  that 
it  is  capable  of  taking  a  heavy 
conical  bullet  without  recoil  ?  and 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
start  rifle-shooting  with  a  gun  that 
will  not  serve  him  beyond  100 
yards  1  But  look  at  the  case  of 
your  Colonel,  it  may  be  said  :  with 
an  "  Excelsior  "  or  a  "  Magnifique" 
he  could  have  bagged  his  tiger, 
and  gone  on  filling  his  snipe-stick 
in  security.  But  the  Colonel  did 
not  expect  the  tiger,  and  that 
being  so,  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
would  have  been  shooting  with  his 
favourite  fowling-piece,  even  if  he 
had  possessed  half-a-dozen  ball- 
guns  in  his  rack  at  home.  If  we 
anticipate  interruption  of  our  sport 
from  tigers,  or,  what  is  not  at  all 
so  improbable,  from  a  surly  pig  or 
buffalo,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
slip  a  ball-cartridge  or  two  into 
the  pocket;  or,  if  the  chances  of 
coming  across  large  game  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  advisable  to  have 
a  second  weapon  out,  this  may  as 
well  be  a  rifle  at  once.  Then 
comes  the  argument  from  the 
howdah,  which  urges  the  ball-gun 
as  a  useful  complement  to  one's 
battery  in  case  of  a  scrimmage, 
as  being  more  easy  to  use  from 
the  back  of  an  excited  elephant 
than  a  heavy  rifle.  But  your  old 
scatter  -  gun  is  more  handy  still, 
and,  loaded  with  bullets  or  buck- 
shot, is  equally  effective  at  these 


close  quarters.  A  third  plea  comes 
from  Cashmere  and  the  Hills,  where 
every  one  has  to  think  of  economy 
in  the  matter  of  baggage,  and 
where  on  this  account  it  is  said 
that  it  would  be  so  useful  to 
dispense  with  the  shot-gun,  which 
you  can  only  use  occasionally. 
But  in  hill-shooting,  of  all  shoot- 
ing, a  man  could  never  afford  to 
rely  upon  a  ball-gun,  and  there- 
fore it  comes  to  this,  that  he  will 
still  have  to  take  two  gun- cases, 
but  with  his  second  he  gets  the 
advantage  of  having  a  weapon 
which  may  come  in  usefully  as  a 
second  rifle  if  at  close  quarters 
with  a  bear,  the  only  heavy  game 
he  can  look  to  meet.  While,  there- 
fore, men  who  make  arms  a  hobby 
may  buy  a  ball-gun  as  they  would 
a  4-bore  or  a  28-bore,  for  the  sake 
of  having  it,  it  does  not  appear 
how  those  who  regulate  their 
batteries  by  the  strict  rule  of 
utility  would  justify  themselves 
in  the  possession  of  the  new  lux- 
ury. Presumably,  however,  there 
are  some  valid  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary, for  these  weapons  are  evi- 
dently gaining  favour  daily  with 
the  army  of  British  sportsmen 
abroad ;  and  as  this  fact  must  be 
giving  a  stimulus  to  the  trade  of 
British  gunmakers,  more  than 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  con- 
traction consequent  on  the  de- 
creasing supply  of  large  game  all 
over  the  world,  let  us  hope  by  all 
means  that  the  fashion  may  extend 
and  flourish. 
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ROCK,  rock,  rock,  rock  —  from 
side  to  side,  slowly  and  with  every 
now  and  then  a  just  perceptible 
pause,  as  if  the  monotonous  move- 
ment caused  fatigue  ;  and  the  im- 
pulse was  to  rest  had  rest  been 
permitted,  which  was  apparently 
not  the  case,  for  the  rocking  never 
ceased  —  rock,  rock,  rock,  rock, 
with  a  sort  of  running  accompani- 
ment and  gurgle  and  splash  of 
water  in  response  to  the  swaying, 
and  the  sound  of  voices,  either 
muffled  by  distance  or  subdued  so 
as  not  to  be  heard, — this  is  what 
Gertrude's  mind  awoke  to. 

She  was  lying  on  her  back. 
Her  head  rolled  helplessly  from 
side  to  side,  and  she  felt  the  dis- 
comfort, but  she  did  not  at  first 
think  of  preventing  it  by  a  volun- 
tary effort.  In  the  end,  however, 
it  served  to  arouse  her.  Instinc- 
tively she  tried  to  steady  herself, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  found 
strength  to  open  her  eyes  and  look 
up.  Above  her  shone  a  world  of 
stars  set  in  the  indigo  darkness  of 
a  clear  night  sky.  Where  was 
she  1  What  had  happened  ?  Ah  ! 
it  was  painful  the  rush  of  recollec- 
tion. Her  husband — the  ship — 
the  fire — drowning  !  But  she  was 
not  drowned.  She  was  wet  and 
cold  and  weak  and  miserable,  but 
she  was  alive ;  and  this  was  a 
fishing-smack,  and  that  was  its  big 
brown  sail,  and  those  men  in  blue 
jerseys  over  there  round  the  stove 
were  sailors,  and  the  one  face 
amongst  them  which  struck  her 
as  familiar  she  presently  recog- 
nised as  that  of  the  captain  of  the 
steamer.  They  had  been  saved, 
then,  and  were  going  on  some- 
where. Where1?  There  are  so 


many  places  one  can  go  to  in  a 
ship.  She  tried  to  think.  She 
was  quite  conscious  of  making  the 
effort.  And  then,  all  at  once,  she 
found  herself  lying  beside  the  fire 
leaning  against  somebody  who  was 
forcing  her  to  drink  something 
hot,  while  the  sailors  in  blue  jer- 
seys, with  great  boots,  and  canvas 
trousers  tar-besprent,  and  long  sou'- 
westers  painted  yellow,  lounged  or 
sat  around  and  contemplated  her, 
with  a  large  silent  interest  that 
was  impressive. 

"  We'll  get  her  in  in  twenty 
minutes,"  one  of  them  remarked. 
He  alluded  to  the  boat,  but  Ger- 
trude thought  he  meant  herself, 
and  tried  to  thank  him. 

Then  came  another  interval  of 
silence,  which  was  broken  by  tramp- 
ling feet,  clanking  blocks,  hoarse 
shouts,  and  a  wild  confusion  of 
tongues,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Gertrude  felt  herself  lifted  up 
carefully  and  carried  off — she 
knew  not  whither,  nor  did  she 
trouble  to  inquire. 

Had  she  kept  her  consciousness 
a  few  minutes  longer  when  she  was 
in  the  water,  she  would  have  seen 
the  night  become  alive  with  twink- 
ling lights.  A  ship  on  fire  could 
not  fail  to  attract  attention  in  those 
busy  waters.  It  had  been  seen  at 
St  Malo,  and  also  at  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  boats  were  heading 
towards  it  from  every  direction  to 
render  assistance,  and  were  close 
at  hand  at  the  very  time  that  the 
panic  broke  out  amongst  the  men 
and  so  many  lives  were  lost.  They 
might  have  expected  help,  con- 
sidering their  whereabouts ;  but 
they  could  not  have  seen  it  ap- 
proaching, for  the  blaze  of  the  fire 
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was  so  tierce  that  those  on  board 
the  steamer  could  see  nothing  be- 
yond it.  As  it  was,  however, 
many  were  saved,  among  whom 
were  the  two  French  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  spite  of  themselves,  an 
intrepid  sailor  of  gigantic  stature 
having  ventured  on  to  the  burning 
deck,  picked  them  up,  and  carried 
them  off,  one  under  each  arm,  in  a 
scorched  condition,  without  cere- 
mony. It  was  a  serious  disappoint- 
ment to  them,  which  saddened  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives. 
When  either  of  them  told  the  story, 
she  would  shake  her  head  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  add  sorrowfully, 
"  Je  n'etais  pas  digne  !  "  She  was 
not  worthy  to  be  made  a  martyr. 

Young  Redmond  was  not  among 
those  who  were  saved.  The  cap- 
tain, himself  a  strong  swimmer, 
had  been  attracted  by  Gertrude's 
cries,  and  come  to  the  rescue ;  but 
the  lad  sank  before  he  reached 
him,  and  had  never  risen  again. 
There  was  therefore  one  martyr 
made  that  night — not  the  boy  him- 
self, but  the  mother,  who  was  left 
to  linger  on  a  lonely  life  for  years 
and  mourn  him. 

It  was  back  to  Southampton 
that  Gertrude  had  been  taken. 
In  her  weak  exhausted  condition 
she  troubled  herself  little  enough 
at  first  about  events  past,  present, 
or  to  come.  Passively  she  sub- 
mitted to  be  taken  to  a  big  hotel, 
and  put  to  bed  by  some  kindly 
women  folk;  passively  she  gave 
her  sister-in-law's  address,  when 
asked  if  she  wished  to  telegraph 
to  any  friend ;  passively  she 
took  some  restoratives  that  were 
brought  her,  and  then  she  slept. 
It  had  been  the  very  luxury  of 
languor,  a  state  of  mind  to  be  en- 
vied by  the  angels,  who,  we  infer, 
suffer  still,  since  it  is  possible  to 
make  them  weep.  But  Gertrude 
had  got  beyond  all  that  for  the 
moment.  This  last  calamity  was 


in  reality  a  blessing  to  her,  a  relief 
to  her  mind,  which,  when  she 
awoke  late  in  the  afternoon,  was 
probably  fresher  and  more  vigorous 
than  it  would  have  been  had  her 
voyage  been  uninterrupted,  and  no 
such  rest  been  forced  upon  it. 

She  was  not  surprised  when  she 
awoke  to  see  her  sister-in-law  sit- 
ting in  the  window  in  her  strong 
self-contained  way,  bolt  upright, 
working  busily  but  quietly  at  a 
piece  of  embroidery. 

"  Is  there  any  news  ? "  was  Ger- 
trude's first  question. 

"  None,"  was  the  laconic  re- 
sponse. 

"  Have  you  brought  my  things  1 " 

"  Yes ;  all  that  you  brought  to 
my  house." 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  be  able  to 
leave  by  to-night's  boat." 

"  I  thought  you  would  wish  to. 
How  do  you  feel  ?  " 

"  Quite  well.  I  shall  get  up  at 
once." 

"  I  daresay  you  will  be  in  time, 
in  spite  of  this  mishap,"  Miss 
Somers  said  cheerfully,  as  she  rolled 
up  her  work.  "  You  will  only  have 
missed  one  Guernsey  boat,  you 
know,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
he  would  leave  by  that.  It  would 
be  just  going  from  one  steamer  to 
another  if  he  did,  and  I  rather 
fancy  he  will  be  more  in  the  mood 
for  loitering  than  for  haste." 

It  was  in  the  chill  grey  early 
morning  that  the  steamer  with 
Gertrude  on  board  touched  the 
pier  at  St  Malo  next  day.  The 
passage  had  been  rapid,  quiet,  and 
uneventful,  as  generally  happens 
the  day  after  an  accident ;  but  the 
few  passengers  who  had  ventured 
to  cross  had  been  fidgety,  fright- 
ened, and  troublesome,  as  is  also 
usually  the  case  on  such  occasions. 
The  ladies  refused  to  undress,  and 
everybody  was  on  the  alert  all 
night.  The  stewardess,  who  had 
been  rescued  from  the  burning 
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steamer,  was  being  taken  across  to 
come  back  with  another  of  the 
company's  vessels  from  St  Malo 
next  day ;  and  Gertrude  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  Mary  Burt,  the 
young  English  girl  who  had  be- 
haved with  such  coolness  and  cour- 
age the  night  before,  among  the 
passengers.  She  had  left  the  ship 
in  one  of  the  boats,  been  picked  up 
by  a  passing  steamer,  and  landed 
in  Southampton,  nothing  the  worse 
for  the  experience.  Unfortunately 
for  the  three,  the  other  passengers 
discovered  that  they  were  survi- 
vors, and  besieged  them  with  such 
attentions  as  the  desire  to  hear  all 
about  it,  and  to  be  able  to  tell 
afterwards  how  they  had  talked 
familiarly  with  some  who  had 
been  rescued  from  deadly  peril  only 
so  short  a  time  before,  suggested. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Gertrude 
found  herself  on  arriving  somewhat 
worn ;  but  she  was  ready  to  land  at 
once  nevertheless,  and  stood  wait- 
ing on  deck  while  the  gangway  was 
being  got  ready.  The  scene  with 
its  strangeness  struck  her  dismally, 
but  more  because  it  was  strange, 
and  because  she  was  there  alone 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  with- 
out any  one  she  loved  to  sympathise 
with  her  feeling  about  it,  than  be- 
cause of  any  unloveliness  in  what 
she  saw.  On  the  contrary,  in  spite 
of  the  somewhat  sombre  greyness 
which  prevailed,  all  was  passably 
picturesque,  and  foreign,  which  is 
another  charm.  She  had  not  much 
time,  however,  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  roadway  bordered 
with  trees,  the  tall  grey  houses 
with  their  small  windows,  flush 
with  the  walls,  or  seeming  so,  and 
the  people, — mostly  market-women 
in  white  caps  and  sabots;  and 
the  porteurs,  with  hair  like  black- 
ing-brushes, red  woollen  caps  and 
blue  blouses, — for  her  attention 
was  almost  immediately  caught  by 
the  deafening  noise  that  a  steamer, 


fastened  to  the  pier  just  behind 
the  one  she  was  on,  was  making 
blowing  off  steam. 

"  Do  you  know  what  boat  that 
is  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  The  Guernsey  boat  just  in," 
was  the  answer. 

In  a  moment  Gertrude's  active 
practical  mind  was  on  the  alert. 
"Just  in1?"  Then  probably  he 
had  not  landed. 

She  hurried  on  board,  and  asked, 
in  her  haste,  for  "Mr  Leslie 
Somers." 

It  was  one  of  the  ship's  officers 
to  whom  she  had  addressed  her- 
self. He  did  not  know  the  names 
of  the  passengers,  but  went  politely 
to  inquire.  The  people  were  bust- 
ling on  shore  by  this  time,  and 
Gertrude  eagerly  watched  them 
while  she  waited.  Presently  the 
officer  returned  with  the  list  of 
passengers,  and  remarked  that 
"  Mr  Leslie  Somers "  was  not 
amongst  them. 

"  Ah  !  "  Gertrude  exclaimed. 
"Did  I  say  Leslie  Somers  1  I 
meant  Lawrence  Soames." 

The  officer  looked  at  her  as  if 
he  thought  her  a  little  demented, 
but  handed  her  the  list.  "Per- 
haps you'll  know  the  name  when 
you  see  it,"  he  remarked. 

"  Oh,  he  has  come  ! "  she  cried, 
overjoyed.  "Is  he  below  still? 
I  must  go  to  him  at  once." 

"I'll  go  and  see,  Miss,  if  you 
like,"  the  officer  said,  with  a 
grin. 

"I  should  be  much  obliged  if 
you  would,"  Gertrude  rejoined. 
"He  does  not  expect  me" — she 
hesitated  awkwardly.  "  I  am  his 
wife — will  you  kindly  tell  him  I 
am  here?" 

The  officer  withdrew,  leaving 
Gertrude  almost  overpowered  with 
the  sense  of  a  great  relief.  What- 
ever state  of  mind  he  might  be  in, 
she  knew  that,  so  long  as  she  was 
with  him,  she  could  suffer  nothing 
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like  the  anxiety  arid  misery  of  the 
last  few  days. 

But  a  fresh  check  awaited  her. 
Mr  Lawrence  Soames,  it  seemed, 
had  gone  on  shore  the  moment 
they  got  in.  He  had,  however, 
left  some  of  his  luggage,  saying  he 
would  send  for  it  or  fetch  it  by- 
and-by.  ,  Nobody  knew  where  he 
had  gone,  and  there  was  but  one 
thing  for  Gertrude  to  do — viz.,  to 
stay  with  the  luggage.  Heart- 
sick with  the  disappointment,  and 
faint  for  want  of  food, — for  she 
had  not  been  able  to  eat  that 
morning, — she  dropped  into  a  seat 
on  deck ;  but  a  man  came  imme- 
diately, having  apparently  been 
sent,  and  shouted  about  her  in  a 
general  way,  "All  who  have  no 
business  on  board  must  leave  the 
ship  at  once." 

She  got  up  wearily.  "Would 
they  let  me  wait,  I  wonder,  if  they 
knew  ?"  she  said  to  herself.  Then, 
addressing  the  bawling  man,  she 
asked  for  the  captain. 

"  The  captain's  very  busy,  Miss," 
he  answered,  looking  hard  at  her 
purse,  which  she  was  holding  in 
her  hand ;  "  but  I  think  I  could 
manage  it,"  he  added,  with  an  un- 
mistakable if-you-make-it-worth- 
my-while  air. 

Gertrude  gave  him  half-a-crown, 
and  presently  he  returned,  followed 
by  the  captain,  a  tall,  dark,  thin 

in,  with  a  worried  irritable  air. 


"  Well,  what  is  it  ? "  he  said,  not 
over  courteously. 

"  I  came  to  meet  my  husband," 
Gertrude  explained  ;  "  but  he  has 
gone  on  shore  and  left  no  message, 
and  I  don't  know  where  to  find 
him.  He  has  left  his  luggage, 
though.  May  I  stay  here  and 
wait  till  he  comes  for  it?" 

The  captain  frowned.  "It's 
against  the  rules,"  he  said,  roughly. 
"  Passengers  must  all  go  ashore  as 
soon  as  the  ship's  in.  How'd  we 
ever  get  her  cleaned  up  if  we  let 
you  hang  about  the  decks  all  day  1 " 

Gertrude  drew  herself  up.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  proud- 
ly. "I  had  no  idea  of  incon- 
veniencing you  to  such  a  great 
extent," — and  she  turned  on  her 
heel  and  immediately  left  the 
ship,  the  captain  watching  her 
irresolutely. 

"Go  after  her  and  tell  her  I 
don't  mind,"  he  roared  at  last  at 
the  man  she  had  sent  to  fetch 
him,  as  if  the  latter  were  re- 
sponsible for  his  bad  temper. 

"But  /do,"  was  Gertrude's  an- 
swer when  the  message  was  de- 
livered to  her. 

Human  nature  will  out,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  her  anxiety  she 
could  not  stifle  her  pride  enough 
to  accept  the  favour  of  a  seat  on 
his  ship  at  the  hands  of  such  a 
boor,  so  she  decided  to  wait  and 
watch  upon  the  quay. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

[t  was  an  uncomfortable,  not  to  -  there  was  no  seat  near  it,  nor  even 

a  galling,  position  for  a  young  a  post  to  lean  against.     She  was 

ind    delicately    nurtured    gentle-  afraid  to  walk  up  and  down  lest  her 

woman,    loitering    about   on   that  husband's    messenger,   who   might 

foreign  quay,  among  the  crowd  of  be  on  board  the  ship   even  then 

sailors,  porters,  and,  more  offensive  for    anything    she    knew,    should 

still,  the  idle  loungers,  with  leisure  leave   it  with   the   luggage  when 

to  observe  her  and  become  curious  her  back  was  turned.     Providence 

about  her  object.     She  was  afraid  had  favoured  her  search  so  far, — 

to  go  far  from  the  gangway,  and  she    had   all   but   succeeded,    and 
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failure  at  this  last  moment  seemed 
impossible ;  but  her  anxiety  was 
trebled,  nevertheless,  and  an  un- 
bearable feeling  of  irritation,  the 
consequence  of  over  -  excitement 
and  the  abnormal  tension  of  her 
nerves,  began  to  oppress  her.  She 
would  have  given  anything  for  a 
glass  of  water  —  anything  to  sit 
down  —  yet  she  could  not  stand 
still.  This  was  the  most  trying 
experience  she  had  had  yet.  It 
was  worse  in  its  way  than  the 
burning  ship.  Up  and  down  she 
paced  from  the  edge  of  the  quay 
to  the  road,  walking  beside  the 
planks,  down  which  the  cargo  from 
the  ship  was  being  wheeled,  so  as 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  gangway ; 
hustled  and  jostled  by  men  carry- 
ing heavy  weights,  abused  with 
round  oaths  in  the  Breton  patois 
for  getting  in  the  way,  and,  worse 
still,  admired  and  openly  compli- 
mented on  her  good  points,  for- 
tunately in  terms  which  she  did 
not  understand,  though  she  might, 
had  she  been  less  preoccupied,  have 
guessed  something  of  the  matter 
from  the  manner  of  the  speech, — 
through  it  all,  and  feeling  it  all 
in  a  way,  she  stuck  to  her  post. 
But  her  face  grew  pale,  her  eyes 
haggard,  her  gait  uncertain ;  and 
any  observer  with  the  least  sym- 
pathy must  have  been  struck  with 
the  terrible  anxiety  expressed,  like 
Cressida's  character  to  the  shrewd 
old  man,  in  "every  joint  and  motive 
of  her  body." 

And,  meantime,  the  morning 
mists  had  cleared  away.  The  sun 
came  out  and  dried  the  roadways. 
The  dust  began  to  blow  about. 
Tourists  and  summer  visitors  stay- 
ing in  St  Malo  began  to  appear 
and  pass, — the  ladies  in  fresh  toil- 
ets, the  men  with  sun-umbrellas, 
light  clothing,  and  blue  glasses  to 
keep  off  the  glare. 

Gertrude  had  not  thought  of 
her  luggage  since  she  left  her 


own  steamer,  but  seeing  a  trunk 
carried  past  that  somewhat  re- 
sembled her  own  reminded  her 
of  the  necessity  of  getting  it 
passed  through  the  douane,  ready 
to  carry  off  with  her  at  a  moment's 
notice.  But  how  should  she  man- 
age it  ?  She  could  not  leave  her 
post,  and  if  she  sent  a  messenger, 
he  would  not  know  her  things : 
besides,  whom  could  she  trust?  The 
douane  was  close  by.  She  might 
perhaps  get  some  one  to  watch  for 
her,  with  orders  to  come  and  fetch 
her  if  her  husband  or  his  messenger 
should  arrive.  It  would  take  a 
little  time  to  collect  his  things — 
he  seemed  to  have  more  than  the 
bag  now — and  get  them  off  the 
ship;  he  would  not  come  and  go 
in  a  moment.  But  no;  it  would 
be  a  risk,  and  if  she  had  to  travel 
over  Europe  till  the  dress  she 
stood  in  dropped  off,  she  would 
not  run  it. 

While  she  was  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  quay,  cogitating,  she 
gradually  became  aware  of  a  new 
discomfort.  For  some  time  past 
she  had  noticed,  without  much 
heeding,  an  elderly  Frenchman, 
evidently  a  gentleman,  loitering 
near  her.  She  had  not  wasted  a 
thought  upon  him,  but  now,  turn- 
ing round  suddenly,  she  was  quite 
startled  to  find  him  standing  close 
beside  her,  eyeing  her  with  that 
bold  admiring  glance  which  is 
either  ridiculous  or  revolting  to 
a  woman,  according  to  her  mood 
at  the  moment ;  and  it  then 
occurred  to  her  that  she  herself 
was  the  object  of  his  attentions. 
For  a  moment  she  was  afraid  he 
was  going  to  speak  to  her,  and 
involuntarily  she  looked  round  for 
a  protector.  The  officer  to  whom 
she  had  addressed  herself  on  going 
on  board  the  steamer  was  standing 
just  above  her,  leaning  over  the 
bulwarks,  evidently  watching  the 
little  scene  below.  Gertrude's  wits 
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were  sharpened  by  the  emergency. 
The  young  man  had  a  pleasant 
face,  and  there  was  something  in 
it  at  the  moment  which  seemed  to 
indicate  all  an  Englishman's  ob- 
jection to  allow  a  countrywoman 
to  be  insulted,  especially  by  a  for- 
eigner. 

"  Do  come  to  me  !  "  Gertrude 
exclaimed,  and  the  next  instant 
he  had  vaulted  over  the  bulwark, 
and  was  standing  beside  her  on 
the  quay. 

The  Frenchman,  probably  feel- 
ing himself  no  match  for  the 
brawny  young  Briton,  withdrew 
scowling. 

"  I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to 
speak  to  me,"  Gertrude  said. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  guess  he  was," 
the  young  man  answered,  com- 
placently, well  pleased  with  his 
own  prowess,  and  not  inclined  to 
cheapen  it  by  denying  the  neces- 
sity. 

"It  is  dreadful  waiting  here," 
poor  Gertrude  complained,  with  a 
sort  of  dry  sob.' 

"  Then  why  do  you  wait  ? "  he 
answered,  with  the  familiar 
gaucherie  of  his  class. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  my  hus- 
band." 

"Yes,  but  why  not  wait  at  a 
hotel,  and  leave  word  where  you've 
gone  to  ?  This  is  no  place  for  a 
girl — let  alone  a  lady,"  he  added. 

"  My  husband  might  not  come 
to  me,"  she  answered,  despond- 


i 


"  Have  you  quarrelled  ? "  he 
asked,  without  delicacy. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  then  looked 
at  him.  His  manners  were  un- 
polished, and  he  was  rather  com- 
mon, not  at  all  a  gentleman  in 
fact,  but  he  had  a  good  honest 
English  face,  and  her  woman's  in- 
sight urged  her  to  trust  him. 
She  was  sorely  in  need  of  help, 
and  here  probably  was  just  what 
she  wanted.  "  I  am  in  great 
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trouble,"  she  said,,  looking  up  at 
the  young  man  appealingly.  "  My 
husband  is  out  of  his  mind.  He 
imagines  he  is  somebody  else,  and 
he  went  away  from  home  sud- 
denly, and  I  have  followed  him, 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  him 
back  without  publicity.  He  is 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  over- 
work, and  will  soon  recover,  the 
doctor  says ;  but  he  is  a  well- 
known  nian,  a  London  barrister, 
and  it  would  do  him  harm  in  his 
profession  if  it  got  into  the  papers. 
He  would  never  be  made  a  judge, 
you  know,  and  now  he  has  every 
chance  of  the  next  vacancy.  That 
is  why  we  are  so  anxious  to  keep 
this  quiet.  Oh,  if  you  could  help 
me  to  find  him  ! " 

"I'm  your  man,"  he  asserted, 
bluntly.  "  And  I'm  glad  you've 
told  me,  for  when  you  weren't 
sure  of  his  name  this  morning,  I 
thought  it  looked  fishy.  I  sup- 
pose he's  took  another?" 

She  nodded. 

"Well,  I'm  off  duty  till  mid- 
night, and  I'll  do  anything  I 
can." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  shall  be  ! "  poor  Ger- 
trude exclaimed.  "  Would  you 
mind  waiting  here  till  I  get  my 
own  luggage  through  the  custom- 
house1? And  will  you  send  for 
me  at  once  if  he  comes  or  sends  a 
messenger  1 " 

"  All  right.  Never  fear,"  was 
the  confident  response,  and  away 
she  went,  returning  in  a  v-ery 
short  time  with  a  porter  carrying 
her  box  and  bag. 

The  young  officer  met  her  at  the 


gangway. 


You  must  come  on 


board,"  he  said. 

"  Oh  no,  I  can't,"  she  replied, 
remembering  the  captain. 

"  It's  captain's  orders,"  he  ex- 
plained. "I've  told  him." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  you  did  not  tell 
that  dreadful  man?" 
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"  Not  such  .  a  dreadful  man 
neither,"  he  answered,  slightly 
huffed.  "You  don't  know  the 
captain.  He's  all  bark  but  no 
bite,  I  can  tell  you." 

Just  then  the  captain  himself 
appeared. 

"You've  been  six  hours  loiter- 
ing about  that  quay  alone,  and  in 
trouble,"  he  roared  at  her,  "  and 
had  nothing  to  do  all  the  time  but 
to  come  on  board,  and  IDC  among 
friends.  It's  just  your  bad  temper 
that  stands  in  your  way.  How 
do  you  expect  to  get  on  in  the 
world  at  this  rate*?  It's  childish, 
that's  what  it  is  ;  and  your  little 
face "  —  waxing  angrier  —  "is  as 
pinched  as  if  you'd  been  in  want. 
And  likely  enough  that's  it,"  he  add- 
ed, in  a  milder  tone,  as  if  pleased 
by  his  own  sagacity.  "  I'll  stake 
my  mother's  love  you've  not  had 
a  morsel  to-day." 

Gertrude  looked  up  at  him  with 
a  wan  little  smile :  something  in 
the  tone  of  his  last  remark  had 
caused  all  that  was  repulsive  in 
his  loudness  and  lanky  grimness  to 
disappear,  making  plain  to  her  a 
man  ashamed  of  his  own  kind 
nature,  and  always  at  war  with  it, 
to  hide  it.  She  followed  him  to 
the  saloon  quite  contentedly,  and 
he  ordered  breakfast  for  her, 
scolding  all  the  time,  till  at  last 
she  said,  "  It  is  no  use  pretending 
to  be  cross.  I  see  you  have  the 
kindest  heart  on  earth.  You  can 
never  hide  it  again  from  me." 
His  mouth  relaxed  a  little  at  that, 
and  his  kind  eyes  twinkled.  He 
sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  table,  and  after  an  ex- 
plosion or  two  at  the  steward,  and 
at  Gertrude's  small  appetite,  low- 
ered his  loud  tone,  and  listened  to 
her  troubles  like  a  human  being. 

She  waited  comfortably  on  deck 
under  an  awning  till  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  She  was 
not  of  a  worrying  disposition ;  her 


mind  was  strong  and  placid  natur- 
ally, and  she  was  accordingly  able 
to  make  the  most,  by  resting  from 
all  thought  of  her  troubles,  of  this 
brief  and  precious  interval  of  quiet. 
She  had  only  to  wait  now ;  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  and 
she  recognised  that  fact,  and 
waited  calmly,  gathering  fresh 
strength  the  while  for  what  might 
yet  be  in  store  for  her.  This 
blessed  renewal  of  strength  in  ex- 
hausting emergencies  is  the  reward 
of  patience.  We  should  bear  up 
better  under  our  troubles  if  we 
cultivated  a  cheerful  frame  of 
mind  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and 
forced  ourselves  to  be  serene. 
Gertrude  was  almost  able  to  amuse 
herself  as  she  sat  there,  watching 
the  porteurs  toiling  in  the  heat, 
and  interested  in  the  groups  of 
well-dressed  people  who  appeared 
and  passed,  or  loitered  looking  at 
the  ships. 

But  at  last  the  messenger 
arrived,  a  porteur  from  the  Hdtel 
des  Bains  at  Dinard.  Gertrude 
had  not  dared  to  hope  that  her 
husband  would  come  himself,  and 
was  therefore  not  disappointed. 
The  porteur  said  "Monsieur  Som- 
mes"  had  declared  he  had  seen 
more  pretty  women  and  pink 
parasols  since  he  landed  in  Brit- 
tany that  morning  than  it  had 
been  his  luck  to  encounter  any- 
where else  in  six  months,  and  he 
meant  to  stay  a  week.  Gertrude 
sighed.  Here  again  it  seemed 
hard  that  even  disease  could  make 
her  husband,  one  of  the  most 
fastidiously  refined  of  men,  so  far 
forget  not  only  her  but  himself  as 
to  speak  in  that  common  way. 

Her  luggage  was  given  to 
another  porteur,  and  after  taking 
leave  of  her  kind  friends  on  the 
steamer,  with  sincere  expressions 
of  gratitude,  and  the  captain's 
name  and  address  written  in  a 
savage  hand  on  a  huge  piece  of 
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paper,  as  if  the  size  of  the  writing 
and  the  sheet  were  intended  to 
represent  the  extent  of  his  anxiety 
to  hear  of  her  welfare,  she  de- 
parted— not,  however,  without  a 
last  blowing-up,  the  worst  she  had 
had,  the  trouble  being  that  there 
was  no  carriage  to  be  had  to  take 
her  round  the  corner  to  the  other 
landing  -  stage,  where  the  steam 
ferry-boats  pick  up  passengers  for 
Dinard. 

It  was  with  a  light  step  and  a 
great  sense  of  relief  that  she  fol- 
lowed the  porteurs  to  the  quay. 
The  prospect  of  seeing  her  husband 
again  made  her  heart  bound.  Just 
to  see  him  again,  just  to  be  near 
him,  even  if  she  might  not  touch 
him,  would  be  new  life  to  her. 
And  it  would  not  be  long  now, 
she  thought,  looking  across  the 
strip  of  water  to  Dinard, — ten  or 
twenty  minutes  at  the  most.  She 
fancied  she  saw  the  steamer  start- 
ing for  St  Malo  at  that  moment. 
The  porteur  put  her  things  down 
on  the  quay,  and  demanded  pay- 
ment. The  captain  had  thought- 
fully provided  her  with  some 
French  money,  otherwise  she  would 
have  found  herself  in  a  fix ;  but 
as  it  was,  she  paid  the  man  what 
he  asked  on  the  spot,  and  he  went 
off  at  once.  The  people  i*ear  her 
on  the  quay  looked  at  each  other 
and  grinned — she  wondered  why, 
but  by -and -by  when  the  steamer 
arrived  she  understood.  The 
wretch  had  left  her  to  get  her 
luggage  on  board  as  best  she 
could.  The  porteur  from  the 
Hotel  des  Bains,  who  had  charge 
of  her  husband's  luggage,  went  on 
board  as  soon  as  the  little  steamer 
arrived,  also  leaving  her  without 
ceremony  to  shift  for  herself. 
This  she'  could  and  would  have 
done  without  hesitation  had  it 
been  possible ;  but  her  box  was 
an  unwieldy  one  :  lifting  it  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  she  found 


when  she  tried  that  she  could  not 
drag  it  either.  She  looked  round 
for  help  in  her  dilemma.  The 
people  were  all  hurrying  on  their 
own  account,  and  paid  no  heed  to 
her ;  or,  if  they  happened  to  have 
arranged  their  own  affairs,  and 
had  leisure  to  observe  her,  it  was 
without  sympathy,  and  she  dared 
not  ask  for  help.  It  was  her  first 
experience  of  the  world  in  all  its 
hardness  and  cruelty.  The  people 
about  her  professed  in  church  to 
be  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to 
love  her  as  themselves,  yet  her 
forlorn  position  at  the  moment,  a 
well-dressed  girl,  alone  and  unat- 
tended, made  them  suspicious,  and 
her  evident  need  of  help  caused 
them  to  stand  aloof.  She  began 
to  despair.  "  What  shall  I  do  !  " 
she  exclaimed  aloud.  A  good- 
natured-looking  fat  old  bourgeois 
going  on  board  at  the  moment 
caught  the  exclamation,  under- 
standing the  tone  rather  than  the 
words,  and  seeing  her  fix,  suggested 
"  Ces  gargons  la,"  and  passed  on. 
She  looked  in  the  direction  he  had 
indicated  with  a  backward  toss  of 
his  head  and  a  shrug,  and  saw 
two  lads  lounging  by  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets.  She  ran 
after  them  and  brought  them  back 
with  her.  They  carried  her  box 
on  board  in  a  twinkling,  and  then 
returning,  placed  themselves  so 
that  she  could  not  pass  them  to 
get  on  board,  and  demanded  a 
franc  apiece  for  their  trouble. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
pay  them.  She  ought  of  course 
to  have  followed  her  box  on  board, 
but  a  number  of  people,  late  for 
the  steamer,  had  come  hurrying 
up  at  the  moment,  and  'she  had 
timidly  hung  back  to  avoid  the 
crush.  She  made  a  frantic  dive 
for  her  pocket  now ;  but  as  usual 
in  these  days  it  was  not  to  be 
found,  the  way  of  modern  dress- 
makers being  to  consult  their  own 
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convenience  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  drapery,  rather  than  the  com- 
fort of  their  clients.  Nearly  a 
minute  was  lost  in  this  exasperat- 
ing search ;  but  at  last  she  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  her  purse, 
and  having  satisfied  the  young 
ruffians,  turned  to  go  on  board 
the  steamer,  only  to  find,  however, 
that  the  gangway  was  up,  and  it 
was  too  far  from  the  wharf  already 
for  her  even  to  jump  the  distance. 
She  fairly  stamped  with  rage, 
and  then  felt  inclined  to  laugh 
at  her  own  vehemence.  For  after 
all,  as  an  old  apple-woman  at  a 
stall  close  by  informed  her,  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  half  an  hour,  or 
an  hour  at  most,  till  the  boat  re- 
turned, and  it  was  no  great  hard- 
ship waiting  there  on  a  warm 
afternoon,  with  the  sapphire  sea 
sparkling  at  her  feet,  Dinard  with 
its  green  cliffs  and  white  houses 
rising  picturesquely  from  the 
water's  edge  just  opposite,  and  St 
Servan  on  her  left,  all  glowing 
in  the  afternoon  sunlight.  Re- 
covering herself  at  once,  she  sat 
down  beside  the  old  apple-woman 
and  began  to  talk.  The  old  woman 
complimented  her  on  her  French, 
abused  the  young  voleurs  who  had 
done  her  such  an  ill  turn,  and  then 
began  to  talk  of  her  own  hard  life, 
and  the  struggle  it  was,  since  she 
lost  her  own  good  man,  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  It  was 
not  so  bad  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  of  course,  for  the  heat  was 
comfort  in  itself,  and  then  it  made 
the  appetite  less,  so  that  small 
quantities  of  food  sufficed,  and 
hunger  did  not  gnaw  \  but  in  the 
winter,  when  it  froze,  ah ! — with 
an  expressive  catching  of  the 
breath  and  hugging  of  herself — 
it  was  indeed  "  la  vie  des  miser- 
ables."  But  mademoiselle  must 
pardon  her.  What  did  young 
ladies  know  of  misery?  Doubt- 
less mademoiselle  had  all  that 


heart  could  desire.  And  the  old 
woman  looked  at  her  admiringly 
and  without  bitterness  out  of  big 
brown  eyes  that  had  once  no  doubt 
been  brilliant,  and  still  possessed  a 
certain  beauty  of  their  own — the 
beauty  and  pathos  of  patient  suf- 
fering and  dead  hope,  wasting 
diseases  of  the  soul  which  have 
their  graces  of  expression,  even  as 
certain  forms  of  bodily  decay  have 
theirs. 

"  I  have  a  great  deal  to  be 
thankful  for,  certainly,"  Gertrude 
answered,  sadly.  "  But  I  have  my 
troubles  too,  ma  mere"  and  then 
she  talked  of  her  recent  trials  till 
the  old  woman  forgot  her  own. 
She  was  a  delightful  old  woman, 
with  cap  and  kerchief  snowy  white 
in  spite  of  her  poverty,  a  blue 
serge  gown  just  down  to  her  ankles, 
and  neat  strong  shoes  with  knit- 
ted stockings.  When  they  parted 
Gertrude  made  her  rich  with  half 
a  sovereign,  and  happy  for  life 
with  a  handsome  gold  cross,  which 
the  old  woman  refused  at  first, 
but  afterwards  accepted  when 
Gertrude  demanded  in  return  for 
it  a  daily  prayer. 

Gertrude  began  to  feel  tired  as 
she  climbed  up  the  steep  street 
from  the  landing-stage  at  Dinard 
into  th*  town.  Fortunately  the 
Hdtel  des  Bains  was  close  by, 
and  there  she  found  her  luggage, 
the  porteur  having  consulted  the 
interests  of  the  house  by  ordering 
it  to  be  brought  up  from  the 
steamer  when  he  arrived  with 
what  he  had  been  sent  for. 

Gertrude  noticed  a  noisy  party 
of  gentlemen  clambering  up  a 
coach-and-four,  evidently  a  some- 
what ramshackle  public  convey- 
ance, which  was  drawn  up  on  the 
road  just  beyond  the  hotel,  and 
after  she  entered  she  heard  it 
rattling  off. 

"  My  husband  has  taken  rooms 
here,  I  think,"  she  said  to  the 
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landlady,  who  had  come  out  of 
her  own  room — half  bedroom,  half 
sitting-room,  store-room,  and  linen- 
cupboard — to  welcome  her.  "  Mr 
Lawrence  Soames." 

"  Ah  !  Meester  Lawrence  Som- 
mes  ! "  the  good  woman  exclaimed, 
throwing  up  her  hands.  "  He 
came.  He  was  going  to  stay  for 
ever  !  And  behold  him,  a  I'instant 
meme,  departed  by  the  voiture 
publique  for  Dinan.  Did  he  not 
expect  madame  ? " 

"No,"  Gertrude  answered,  with- 
out any  show  of  emotion.  It 
sounds  almost  absurd  to  put  it  so, 
but  the  greatness  of  this  last  and 
most  unexpected  disappointment 
made  her  feel  it  at  the  moment 
less  than  any  of  the  others.  "  He 
has  been  in  Guernsey,  and  I  came 
over  from  Southampton,  so  we 
missed  each  other.  But  I  suppose  I 
can  get  a  carriage  and  follow  him  ? " 

"  Impossible,"  the  good  Madame 
Filippo  told  her.  "  Even  if  the 
horses  for  hire  were  not  so  miser- 
able, the  drivers  were  perfect 
brigands,  and  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  a  young  lady  alone." 

Just  then  Monsieur  Filippo  ar- 
rived on  the  scene,  in  white  cloth- 
ing and  a  paper  hat,  which  he 
doffed  with  affectionate  deference 
to  his  guest,  and  the  circumstances 
were  explained  to  him. 

For  a  few  seconds  he  lent  his 
masculine  mind  to  the  problem, 
with  an  air  of  perplexity. 


"  Madame  wished  to  overtake 
her  husband  at  once,"  he  said, 
pinching  his  chin  thoughtfully. 
"It  was  very  natural.  Attendee ! 
I  am  there  !  There  is  the  service 
a  vapeur  de  St  Malo  a  Dinan. 
Stay,  voila  la  carte.  Le  steamer 
Ille-et-Rance — lieures  de  depart  " — 
running  his  finger  down  the  table 
— "  ce  soir — dix  heures — premieres, 
two  francs  fifty — oiler  et  retour, 
premieres,  four  francs — I  suppose 
madame  will  go  first  single  1  It 
is  beautiful  on  the  river.  All  the 
English  love  it  much." 

"  But  madame  a  I' air  fatigue" 
Madame  Filippo  suggested  ;  "  per- 
haps it  would  suit  her  better  to 
rest  here  for  the  night  1 " 

11 1  should  like  it,"  Gertrude 
said,  feeling  worn  to  death,  and 
quite  at  home  with  these  honest 
people,  who  were  certainly  doing 
all  they  could  for  her  without 
reference  to  their  own  profit,  "  but 
I  must  rejoin  my  husband  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  will  dine  here, 
though,  if  you  please,  and  I  will 
get  you  to  look  after  this  big  box 
of  mine — it  is  in  my  way — till  I 
come  back  or  send  for  it.  I  have 
all  I  want  in  my  bag."  A  few 
hours  later,  Monsieur  Filippo, 
having  cooked  the  most  appetis- 
ing little  dinner  in  the  world  for 
her,  escorted  her  to  St  Malo,  and 
saw  her  safely  off  on  the  steam- 
er on  her  way  up  the  Ranee  to 
Dinan. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


RThe   steamer   was    a   miserable  wrap,    and    she    had    accordingly 

btle  affair.     There  was  no  cabin  taken  her  white  mackintosh,  which, 

b  for  a  lady  on  board,  and  Ger-  with   its   hood,   covered  her  from 

trude    was    therefore    obliged    to  head  to   foot,   keeping  the  heavy 

remain  on  deck  ;  but  this  was  no  dew  as  well  as  the  breeze  off,  and 

hardship.       The    only    discomfort  the  heat  in.     Sitting  there  alone 

was    the    night    air,    which    was  in    her   patient   way,    motionless, 

hilly  ;  but  good  Monsieur  Filippo  hour   after   hour,    with    the    long 

warned    her   to   keep    out   a  white  garment  draped  in  shadowy 
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folds  about  her,  and  the  moonlight 
falling  full  upon  her  steady  eyes 
and  placid  face,  she  looked  like  a 
devotee  of  some  new  order,  passing 
from  a  known  present  to  an  un- 
known future  with  confidence  if 
not  with  joy. 

The  river  scenery  was  all  beauti- 
ful by  that  light ;  parts  of  it  were 
fairy-like,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  she  enjoyed  it  at  the 
time,  and  always  afterwards  the 
recollection  of  it  was  a  pleasure 
unaccompanied  by  any  painful 
association.  The  shock  of  the 
last  disappointment  had  brought 
her  one  blessed  relief, — she  had 
ceased  for  the  time  being  to  ex- 
pect, ceased  to  flatter  herself  with 
false  hopes  of  immediate  success. 
She  did  not  take  it  for  granted 
now,  as  she  would  have  done  at 
first,  that  she  should  overtake  her 
husband  at  Dinan  and  have  no 
more  trouble;  on  the  contrary, 
she  quieted  her  mind  as  much  as 
she  could,  so  as  to  rest  it,  that  she 
might  have  the  strength  to  con- 
tinue her  journey  without  delay 
should  it  be  necessary.  She  also 
arranged  her  plan  of  action.  She 
had  found  out  from  Monsieur 
Filippo  where  the  coach  stopped — 
it  was  at  one  of  the  hotels ;  and 
she  meant  to  begin  there,  and  if 
she  did  not  find  her  husband,  go 
on  from  one  to  another  till  she 
did.  Happily  she  was  spared  this 
trial.  Her  husband  so  far  had 
not  been  difficult  to  trace.  His 
course  had  been  erratic  as  a 
comet's,  but  everywhere  he  had 
made  an  impression  which  helped 
her  to  identify  him.  It  was 
not  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion, she  sometimes  feared,  and  it 
was  certainly  very  different  from 
the  one  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  produce ;  but  still  she  felt  she 
should  be  thankful  that  his  mad- 
ness had  not  taken  a  quieter  form, 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to 


pass  everywhere  unobserved,  and 
so  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
find  him.  It  was  grey  morning 
when  she  arrived  at  Dinan.  She 
was  stiff  with  the  long  hours  spent 
in  the  night  air  on  the  deck  of 
the  little  steamer,  and  so  weary 
that,  although  she  did  what  she 
had  set  herself  to  do,  she  did  it 
mechanically,  and  without  the 
slightest  anxiety  as  to  the  result. 
Yet  the  landing  had  made  an  im- 
pression on  her  which  she  could 
always  recall ;  a  curious  impression 
first  of  looking  up — from  the  deck 
of  the  steame.r  doubtless — at  the 
great  viaduct  stretching  from  cliff 
to  cliff  in  front  of  her,  and  at  what 
seemed  a  gigantic  castle  with  trees 
and  terraced  gardens  towering  to 
an  immense  height  above  her  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
great  cliffs  that  seemed  to  touch 
the  sky.  Then  she  recollected 
being  on  the  height  herself — though 
how  she  got  there  she  never  knew 
— looking  down  on  a  ribbon  of  a 
river  and  a  nutshell  of  a  boat. 

The  people  at  the  hotel  where 
the  coach  stopped  were  up  and 
preparing  breakfast  in  expectation 
of  arrivals  from  the  steamer.  Yes, 
Monsieur  Sommes  had  dined  there 
the  evening  before,  and  been  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  party.  He 
had  gone  out  afterwards  to  have  a 
look  at  the  town ;  had  declared  on 
his  return  that  it  was  a  rotten  old 
hole  full  of  mouldy  monks  and 
nuns  ;  had  heard  that  there  was  to 
be  a  high  tide  at  the  Mont  St 
Michel  next  day,  and  had  gone  off 
at  once  vid  Dol  to  see  it  come  in. 
How  could  she  get  to  the  Mont  St 
Michel?  Gertrude  asked  —  in  her 
sleep,  as  it  seemed  to  herself.  The 
Mont  St  Michel  was  in  Normandy, 
and  she  was  in  Brittany  surely. 
She  had  some  sort  of  vague  notion 
it  must  be  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

Oh,  they  told  her,  it  was  easy 
enough.  There  was  the  railway 
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to  Dol,  and  at  Dol  she  could  hire 
a  private  vehicle  and  drive  the 
rest  of  the  distance,  passing 
through  Pontorson, — a  beautiful 
country,  madame  would  certainly 
enjoy  it.  Madame  did  certainly 
traverse  it,  but  she  never  knew 
how  she  accomplished  the  feat, 
for  her  enjoyment,  if  any  she  had, 
was  taken  out  in  sleep.  A  deadly 
drowsiness  came  over  her  in  the 
hotel  at  Dinan  where  she  break- 
fasted. She  must  have  lived  and 
moved  through  it,  and  had  her 
being,  as  people  do  when  wide 
awake,  but  the  faculty  she  used 
was  the  one  we  work  in  dreams. 
For  the  first'  thing  of  which  she 
was  conscious  in  a  natural  way, 
after  she  had  breakfasted  at 
Dinan,  was  the  sudden  ceasing  of 
some  noise.  She  straightened  her- 
self to  see  what  it  was,  and  then 
she  found  that  she  had  been  lying 
back  in  a  lumbering  old  carriage 
which  had  just  been  stopped  on 
the  edge  of  a  desert  of  sand. 
Some  tamarisk  bushes  were  grow- 
ing near  her,  and  on  the  seat 
opposite  was  a  branch  of  beautiful 
rosy  apples  set  off  by  their  own 
green  leaves, — a  delicate  attention 
of  the  driver's,  doubtless,  plucked 
by  the  way,  for  it  was  the  time  of 
apples  there,  and  all  the  country 
was  sweet  with  them. 

Waking  slowly  to  full  con- 
sciousness, she  glanced  from  these 
trifling  objects  to  the  driver  him- 
self, and  found  him  looking  at  her. 
He  wore  a  long  blue  blouse  over 
his  clothes  to  keep  off  the  dust, 
which  gave  him  a  juvenile  look,  as 
of  a  schoolboy  whose  whiskers 
had  come  too  soon.  His  hair  was 
black  and  coarse,  his  skin  swarthy, 
the  expression  of  his  face  anxious 
and  melancholy,  as  it  often  is  with 
the  Breton  folk,  and,  for  that 
reason  perhaps,  attractive.  Ger- 
trude felt  a  liking  for  him  at  once. 
He  had  stopped  to  show  her  that 


great  object  of  interest,  the  Mont 
St  Michel,  rising  up  gaunt  and 
alone  out  of  a  wilderness  of  sand, 
like  a  cottage  loaf  on  a  bare  board, 
and  Avranche  over  there  where 
the  sun  was  shining;  and  the 
direction  frotn  which  would  come 
the  sea,  which  not  only  went  out 
here,  but  went  out  of  sight,  and 
then  came  back  like  a  race-horse, 
a  wall  of  water,  sometimes  ten 
feet  high,  which  swept  all  before 
it — and  woe  be  then  to  the  loiterer 
who  might  have  wandered  out  on 
the  sands  !  And  there  were  other 
dangers  too — the  quicksands,  which 
were  strong  enough  to  swallow 
man  and  horse,  and  always  shift- 
ing after  every  tide;  and  the  rivers 
yonder,  changing  their  courses 
often,  so  that  you  never  knew 
where  you  were.  What  was  the 
road  to  the  Mont  to-day,  there 
across  the  sand,  would  be  oblit- 
erated to-morrow,  and  might  be 
the  bed  of  a  river.  It  was  like 
life,  as  he  often  thought,  all  un- 
certainty, danger,  and  difficulty — 
with  which  he  whipped  up  his 
horse,  and  they  began  to  plunge 
along  the  heavy  track  made  by 
previous  vehicles  over  the  sand. 

Then  Gertrude  roused  herself, 
and  began  to  think,  Was  her  hus- 
band there  really,  or  had  his 
wandering  mind  led  him  off  in 
some  quite  opposite  direction,  so 
that  she  must  miss  him  after  all1? 
Heart -sick  at  the  prospect,  she 
felt  her  impatience  grow  every 
moment,  and  these  last  few  yards 
of  the  journey  seemed  a  never- 
ending  interval  of  anxiety  more 
tedious  than  all  that  had  gone 
before.  She  was  not  subject  to 
phases,  nor  as  a  rule  to  periods 
of  exaltation  and  subsequent 
periods  of  reaction  and  depres- 
sion. Reason  was  the  pilot  that 
had  steered  her  so  far  through 
all  her  tranquil  happy  life.  Yet 
now,  for  a  wonder,  doubtless  be- 
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cause  her  physical  condition  was 
lowered  and  weakened  by  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  she  suddenly  found 
herself  in  a  state  of  morbid  excite- 
ment. She  became  a  prey  to  the 
rage  to  arrive.  The  desire  to  find 
her  husband  and  to  be  with  him 
again,  recalled  sensations  of  ex- 
treme agony.  She  would  have 
taken  chloroform  gladly  to  escape 
it.  The  driver,  when  they  reached 
the  Mont  St  Michel,  stopped  at 
the  first  hotel  they  came  to,  which, 
as  it  seemed  to  Gertrude,  was  just 
within  the  gate.  A  beautiful  sad- 
faced  woman  in  a  high  white  cap 
came  to  the  door,  as  is  the  kindly 
fashion  of  the  country,  and  wel- 
comed her  affectionately,  making 
her  feel  more  like  an  expected 
friend  than  a  profitable  guest. 
And  perhaps,  because  this  wo- 
man's face  was  sad  and  affectionate, 
Gertrude  felt  her  own  sad  heart 
go  out  to  her  at  once,  and  she 
longed  to  take  her  into  her  con- 
fidence. For  Gertrude,  like  every 
woman  who  truly  loves  one  man 
and  is  beloved  by  him,  appreciated 
her  own  sex,  and  when  he  was  away, 
was  happiest  with  other  women. 

Mr  Lawrence  Soames  and  party 
had  arrived,  and  had  just  at  that 
moment  gone  up  to  see  the  ca- 
thedral. They  had  arrived  early 
and  been  on  the  island  all  day, 
and  they  had  ordered  dinner  too, 
and  were  going  to  stay  the  night. 
Their  rooms  were  even  then  being 
got  ready. 

This,  then,  was  the  goal  gained 
at  last;  and  here,  Gertrude  thought, 
with  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  must 
end  the  most  cruel  part  of  her 
trouble,  the  separation,  with  all 
the  uncertainty  and  suspense  it 
entailed.  Her  husband  would  not 
recognise  her — for  that  she  was 
quite  prepared.  She  had  not 
therefore  mentioned  the  relation- 
ship when  she  asked  for  him  here, 
for  fear  of  betraying  his  state  of 


mind  to  the  people  of  the  house,  or 
of  leading  them  to  think  her  some 
impostor,  which  was  just  as  pro- 
bable a  contingency.  What  she 
intended  was  to  sit  next  him  at 
dinner  and  scrape  acquaintance 
with  him,  make  him  fall  in  love 
with  her  over  again,  and  induce 
him  to  let  her  accompany  him. 

"Mr  Soames  is  the  friend  of 
some  friends  of  mine,"  she  ex- 
plained to  the  landlady.  "He  is 
also  a  connection  by  marriage. 
He  knew  me  when  I  was  a  child, 
but  he  probably  won't  recognise 
me.  You  might  put  me  next  to 
him  at  dinner,  though,  and  I  will 
recall  myself  to  his  recollection. 
He  will  doubtless  help  me  to  over- 
take my  own  party  when  he  knows 
who  I  am.  It  is  not  pleasant  for 
a  lady  to  travel  alone  in  a  strange 
country." 

"  Ah,"  the  landlady  said,  "  ma- 
dame  avait  raison,  and  without 
doubt  her  relative  would  be 
charmed  to  be  her  escort  till  she 
should  overtake  the  friends  she 
had  so  unfortunately  missed. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  quite 
convenable  for  the  English." 

This  conversation  had  taken 
place  in  the  great  raftered  kit- 
chen, the  landlady's  attention  being 
unequally  divided  at  the  moment 
between  Gertrude  and  some  fowls 
which  were  roasting  in  front  of 
the  fire  for  dinner,  the  fowls  re- 
ceiving the  larger  share  of  it,  prob- 
ably as  being  less  able  to  help 
themselves.  But  Gertrude's  driver, 
with  his  slouch  hat  under  one  arm, 
his  whip  under  the  other,  and  his 
long  blue  blouse  tucked  up  at  the 
sides  so  as  to  admit  of  his  putting 
his  hands  in  his  trouser-pockets,  was 
standing  close  by,  and  had  not  lost 
a  word  of  what  she  was  saying. 
When  the  landlady  turned  away, 
he  remarked  in  a  discreet  under- 
tone, fixing  his  large  melancholy 
eyes  on  Gertrude  reproachfully, 
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"  When  madame  hired  my  car- 
riage, she  said  it  was  her  husband 
whom  she  sought  to  overtake,  and 
prayed  me  to  urge  my  horse  and 
spare  him  not.  And  to  ease  the 
mind  of  madame,  who  is  too  young 
and  fair  to  be  allowed  to  suffer,  I 
drove  like  the  wind.  But,  alas  ! 
there  is  no  truth  anywhere," 
with  a  shrug  of  despair  at  the 
appalling  duplicity  of  this  weary 
world. 

Gertrude  looked  at  him  with 
troubled  face.  "  I  did  tell  you 
so,"  she  said  ;  "  and,  moreover,  it 
is  the  blessed  truth.  But  what 
would  you  have  ?  My  unhappy 
husband  is  mad.  He  thinks  him- 
self another  person.  He  will  not 
know  me.  Would  you  have  me 
tell  all  the  world  he  is  my  husband, 
when  he  will  say  he  is  not?  or 
he  is  mad,  when  to  those  who  do 
not  know  him  he  seems  quite 
sane  ?  They  would  not  believe  it, 
and  would  think  me  mad." 

"  Ah  !  "  the  driver  exclaimed, 
withdrawing  his  hands  from  his 
pockets,  and  dropping  his  whip 
and  hat  as  he  held  them  out  to- 
wards her  clasped,  with  a  quick 
gesture  of  sympathy.  "  I  under- 
stand well.  Madame  is  right. 
Madame  did  well  to  confide  in  me. 
I  am  discreet,  and  will  be  at  the 
service  of  madame  whatever  hap- 
pens. She  is  too  young  and  fair 
to  be  allowed  to  suffer.  I  am  her 
humble  servant.  She  may  depend 
upon  me,"  and  he  tapped  his  chest 
earnestly  with  the  fingers  of  both 
hands.  His  face  had  cleared  won- 
derfully. Gertrude  stood  even 
higher  in  his  esteem  than  at  first, 
and  he  had  placed  her,  to  begin 
with,  next  Our  Lady,  and  treated 
her  with  the  same  affectionate 
respect. 

The    landlady    now    interposed 

ith  an  omelette  for  Gertrude, 
which  the  latter  ate  standing  at 
the  kitchen  table,  the  landlady 


pressing  her  hospitably  the  while 
to  finish  it  all.  Then  she  ordered 
a  substantial  meal  for  her  devoted 
driver,  and  went  to  lie  down  till 
dinner-time. 

She  was  worn  out,  but  her  mind 
was  at  ease,  so  that  it  was  no 
wonder  if  she  slept.  And  she  did 
sleep  with  a  vengeance,  although 
there  had  been  fracas  enough  in 
the  house  to  wake  one  of  the  seven 
— slept  till  a  great  hand  was  laid 
on  her  shoulder,  and  she  was 
roughly  aroused  by  being  shaken. 

"  Up,  madame  !  "  cried  the  driv- 
er. "Monsieur  is  mad  indeed. 
He  has  quarrelled  with  all  his 
friends.  He  will  leave  the  house 
this  moment.  The  carriage  is 
even  now  at  the  door,  and  so  is 
mine — ready  for  madame  to  follow 
him.  He  will  not  dine,  no  !  He 
has  damned  the  dinner,  the  wine, 
the  house,  the  high  tide — every- 
thing, in  fact,  and  everybody.  And 
he  is  off !  Hasten,  for  the  love  of 
Our  Lady,  madame  " — running  to 
the  window — "  even  now  behold 
his  carriage  that  sets  out ! " 

Pale  as  death,  Gertrude  sprang 
from  the  bed,  caught  up  her  jacket 
and  hat,  and  rushed  down-stairs 
without  waiting  to  put  them  on, 
forgetting  her  boots,  which  she  had 
taken  off  when  she  went  to  lie 
down,  and  bag.  The  driver,  how- 
ever, looked  round  before  he  left 
the  room,  and  gathered  up  all  her 
belongings.  Gertrude  ran  through 
the  kitchen  in  her  stockings,  and 
jumped  into  the  carriage,  which 
was  ready  at  the  door. 

"  For  God's  sake,  be  quick  ! "  she 
cried  to  the  landlady.  "  Tell  me. 
what  I  owe  you.  I  must  overtake 
him." 

"  Oh,  ciel !  "  cried  the  landlady, 
"  are  you  mad  too  1 "  The  driver 
was  on  the  box  by  this  time,  all 
the  guests  in  the  house  had  poured 
out,  and  a  little  crowd  of  the  na- 
tives was  rapidly  collecting.  Ger- 
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trude  threw  a  handful  of  francs  at 
her  hostess. 

"  Madame,  it  is  too  much,"  the 
latter  shrieked.      But  the   driver 


had  whipped  up  his  horse,  and  her 
words  were  lost  in  the  rattle  of 
the  old  machine  as  it  flew  down 
the  narrow  street. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


Gertrude,  hatless,  jacketless, 
gloveless,  bootless,  entirely  forget- 
ful of  herself,  knelt  on  the  front 
seat  of  the  old  landau,  looking 
over  the  driver's  box  at  the  car- 
riage in  front  of  them.  They  were 
both  plunging  over  the  heavy  sand 
now,  and  it  was  also  an  old  lan- 
dau, so  that  the  solitary  occupant 
sat  with  his  back  to  her.  She 
could  not,  therefore,  see  his  face, 
but  she  saw  his  ruddy  brown  hair, 
and  he  wore  the  same  hat  and 
grey  suit  as  on  the  morning  of  his 
flight. 

"  0  Leslie,  Leslie  ! "  she  cried 
piteously,  stretching  out  her  hands 
to  him. 

"  Courage,  dear  lady,"  the  driver 
cried.  "With  the  help  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  we'll  keep  him  in 
sight." 

But  it  was  an  unequal  race,  and 
all  the  advantage  was  on  his  side, 
for  he  had  two  horses,  and  they 
had  only  one,  with  as  heavy  a 
carriage. 

The  track  over  the  sand  that 
day  wound  so  as  to  double  the 
distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  of  the 
island  from  the  shore.  When 
they  were  but  half-way  across, 
the  carriage  in  front  of  them  had 
reached  dry  land.  Here  the  driver 
pulled  up  for  a  moment.  Gertrude 
watched  him  with  straining  eyes. 
He  jumped  from  the  box,  and  went 
to  look  at  one  of  the  horses'  feet. 
"  A  stone  in  its  hoof,  I  suppose," 
Gertrude  explained  to  herself.  It 
took  scarcely  a  second  to  remove 
it,  and  then  the  driver  clambered 
back  to  his  seat.  As  he  did  so, 
he  faced  Gertrude's  vehicle,  and 


saw  it  without  evincing  much  in- 
terest, —  carriages  were  common 
enough  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
— but  at  the  same  time  he  seemed 
to  see  something  beyond,  and  in 
an  instant  his  whole  demeanour 
changed.  His  Norman,  phlegm 
became  Southern  passion.  He 
threw  up  his  hands  and  yelled. 
He  jumped  up  on  the  box  of  his 
carriage,  and  danced  and  howled 
till  his  horses,  terrified  by  the 
noise,  set  off  down  the  road  at  a 
gallop,  overthrowing  him  at  the 
start  into  the  body  of  the  coach 
on  to  Mr  Lawrence  Soames,  who 
was  adding  his  quota  in  curses 
to  the  hubbub,  but  in  curses  of 
remonstrance,  without  troubling 
himself  to  look  round  and  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  all  the  uproar. 
And  Gertrude  herself  was  ignorant 
of  it.  The  man  had  yelled  two 
words  over  and  over  again.  She 
had  heard  them  distinctly,  and  in 
a  way  understood  them ;  but  yet 
they  had  conveyed  no  significance 
to  her  mind,  because  she  did  not 
in  any  way  apply  them  to  herself. 
"  La  maree !  la  maree  /  The 
tide  !  the  tide  !  " 

"  God  of  God  !  Light  of  Light !  " 
cried  her  own  driver,  "  we  are 
lost.  Saints  in  heaven,  save  us ! 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  0 
blessed  choir  of  saints  and  angels, 
come  down  and  carry  us  out  of 
this  !  You  only  can  !  " 

But  the  saints  and  angels  were 
busy,  and  did  not  hear. 

"What  is  it?"  Gertrude  de- 
manded, looking  about  her  be- 
wildered, and  at  first  seeing  no- 
thing extraordinary. 
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tlhe  man  stood  up  on  his  box, 
hing  the  horse  with  whip  and 
ns,   urging  it   furiously.      "La 
maree  !    la  maree  ! "    he    shouted 
at  it,    as   if   it    could    understand 

re  danger  and  be  made  to  go. 
"  The  tide— the  tide,"  Gertrude 
echoed  reflectively,  trying  to  un- 
derstand. 

Then  all  in  a  moment  she  knew. 
For  yonder  she  saw  it,  surging  at 
the  edges  but  otherwise  smooth,  a 
dense  body  of  water,  solid  and 
heavy,  stealthily,  swiftly,  silently 
approaching,  "like  a  race-horse." 
She  recalled  the  driver's  words, 
and  became  quite  cold  as  she 
realised  the  danger;  but  outwardly 
she  showed  no  sign  of  excitement, 
and  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was 
steady  and  clear.  She  seemed  to 
quiet  the  driver's  mad  fury  with 
a  word. 

"  Can  you  swim  1 "  she  asked, 
grasping  his  arm  —  she  was  still 

I  kneeling  on  the  seat  behind  him. 
He  dropped  on  to  the  box,  and 
let  his  head  sink  on  his  breast. 
"  Yes,"  he  ejaculated. 

"So    can    I,"    said     Gertrude. 

When  the  wave  overtakes  us, 
e  must  throw  ourselves  on  to  it. 

e  shall  only  have  to  keep  up. 
will  wash  us  ashore." 

"  On    to    the    box,    madame ! " 

rieked  the  man,  pulling  her  up. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  there 
ther.  For  a  moment  the  great 
wall  of  water  towered  over  them. 
Then  came  an  overwhelming  rush, 

d  cold,  and  blindness,  arid  suffo- 

,tion,  and  frenzied  struggles,  with 
great  agony  of  mind.  But  through 
it  all  Gertrude  was  conscious  of 
the  man's  strong  grasp  upon  her 
arm.  He  had  taken  hold  of  her 
to  pull  her  up  on  the  box-seat 
beside  him,  and  never  let  go — 
never  at  least  until  he  had  drawn 
her  out  of  the  water,  and  laid  her 
safe  under  the  tamarisk  bushes, 
high  and  dry  upon  the  sand. 
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The  danger  had  been  extreme, 
but  it  had  not  lasted  long,  and 
Gertrude  never  lost  her  senses,  so 
that  now,  when  she  had  got  the 
salt  water  out  of  her  eyes,  she  was 
able  to  observe.  And  the  first 
thing  that  struck  her  was  the 
altered  aspect  of  the  country. 
The  desert  had  disappeared.  The 
town-clad,  church-crowned  mount, 
which  had  looked  before  like  an 
outcast  fragment  of  the  world,  cut 
off  and  disinherited,  was  an  island 
now  on  the  bosom  of  a  beautiful 
lake;  and  at  her  feet,  instead  of 
the  heavy  road  and  the  blinding 
dust  where  the  horses  had  toiled, 
and  her  soul  had  suffered  for  their 
sufferings,  the  little  waves  lapped 
and  gurgled  humorously,  in  inno- 
cent unconsciousness  of  all  the 
wicked  works  of  the  cruel  old 
ocean — or,  if  you  like  it  better — 

"  The  beautiful  ocean,  mother  of  wave- 
lets, 

Ling'ring,  and  longing,  and  loving  the 
shore  " — 

as  it  is  written  by  some  one  who 
doubtless  meant  something. 

"  But  what  is  that  ?"  said  Ger- 
trude, pointing  to  an  ugly  in- 
explicable black  mass,  floating 
at  some  little  distance  from  the 
shore. 

"  That,"  said  the  man  despond- 
ingly,  "  is  my  carriage,  and  my 
poor  dear  horse." 

Gertrude  turned  to  look  at  him, 
intending  to  say  something  sym- 
pathetic. He  was  sitting  under 
a  tamarisk  bush  at  a  respectful 
distance,  in  a  dejected  attitude, 
looking  the  picture  of  misery. 
But  what  his  appearance  suggested 
more  than  anything  was  the  fact 
that 'he  was  very  wet. 

"  It's  a  good  thing  it's  a  warm 
day,"  Gertrude  said,  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  meaning 
that  had  cold  been  added  to  his 
wetness  he  must  have  felt  worse. 
But  the  man  was  offended.  He 
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thought  her  flippant  and  heart- 
less. "It  is  the  way  of  the  world," 
he  sighed,  gazing  forward  out  of 
large  melancholy  eyes.  "  I  am 
ruined,  and  you  laugh.  What  is 
it  to  you  if  I  starve  1 " 

Gertrude  rose  to  her  feet.  "  It 
is  a  great  deal  to  me,"  she  said ; 
"  you  are  a  good  and  honest  man,  I 
think,  and  on  that  account  alone 
it  would  be  of  consequence,  because 
there  are  so  few.  But  you  are  a 
brave  man  also,  and  I  owe  you 
my  life,  and  on  that  account  too 
it  is  of  consequence,  because  I 
am  grateful.  And  I  am  rich.  See 
here,  I  have  a  diamond  -  ring.  I 
bought  it  one  day  because  the 
fancy  took  me,  and  it  is  worth 
more,  probably,  than  your  horse 
and  carriage,  or  all  you  ever  pos- 
sessed ;  but  I  will  give  it  to  you 
to  keep  always  if  you  like,  or  you 
may  take  it  as  a  pledge,  and  re- 
turn it  when  I  send  you  its  value 
in  money  to  redeem  it." 

The  man  had  risen  when  she 
did,  and  now  she  went  up  to  him 
and  put  the  ring  on  his  little 
finger.  She  kept  her  word,  and 
some  months  later  sent  the  money 
to  redeem  it,  having,  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  own  trouble,  taken 
the  precaution  to  make  a  note 
of  his  name  and  address  for  the 
purpose.  But  the  Breton  folk  are 
sentimental  brigands,  and  the  man 
returned  the  cheque,  saying  he 
preferred  to  keep  the  ring,  if  he 
might  be  permitted,  as  a  porte 
bonheur  and  souvenir  of  madame. 
Whereupon,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
madarne  begged  him  to  keep  the 
cheque  as  well,  and  they  remained 
fast  friends  for  ever  after. 

But  now  thoroughly  recovered 
by  this  last  exertion  of  her  mind, 
Gertrude  began  to  be  practical 
again. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed. "We  are  losing  such 
precious  time  ! " 


"The  first  thing  for  madame  is 
to  be  dried,"  he  answered.  "  There 
is  a  cottage  up  the  road.  But 
how  can  madame  walk  without 
boots  1 "  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 
But  Gertrude  was  half-way  to  the 
cottage  before  the  words  were  well 
out.  She  would  not  wait  to  have 
her  things  properly  dried,  she 
would  only  have  them  wrung  out, 
so  that  she  could  walk  in  them. 
There  was  no  carriage  to  be  had 
nearer  than  Pontorson.  Yery 
well,  then,  she  would  walk  to 
Pontorson.  Impossible,  the  driver 
said,  in  her  stocking-feet !  Why, 
it  was  miles  !  Nevertheless  she 
would  walk,  she  retorted,  and  be 
there  as  soon  as  he  was,  and  save 
precious,  priceless  time,  instead 
of  waiting  here  in  idle  suspense. 
And  she  did  walk,  with  the  help 
of  a  stick,  and  of  her  driver's  arm 
also  for  the  last  mile  or  two.  Her 
silk  stockings  were  soon  in  shreds, 
her  tender  feet  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing ;  but  with  set  face,  pale  and 
resolute,  jacketless,  hatless,  her 
dark  hair,  which  had  been  washed 
down  by  the  water,  twisted  up 
anyhow,  her  brows  contracted 
with  pain,  she  persevered,  and  did 
the  distance  without  flinching. 

It  was  after  dark  when  they 
arrived  at  Pontorson.  Mr  Law- 
rence Soames  had  changed  horses 
there,  and  passed  through  hours 
before.  He  said  he  was  in  a  devil 
of  a  hurry.  His  driver  had  told 
the  people  at  the  inn  of  the  acci- 
dent that  must  have  happened. 
Mr  Soames  would  not  let  him 
turn  back  to  render  assistance. 
He  said  it  was  a  providential 
arrangement.  The  tide  came  up 
and  frightened  the  driver,  the 
driver  shouted  and  frightened  the 
horses,  the  horses  ran  away  and 
saved  time  at  a  gallop,  which 
would  just  enable  him  to  catch 
his  train  at  Dol.  To  have  turned 
back  then  would  have  been  flying 
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in  the  face  of  Providence.  And 
as  to  the  young  lady  seen  in  the 
other  carriage — why,  whom  the 
gods  love  die  young,  and  she  was 
doubtless  happy  in  heaven  by  this 
time. 

All  this  was  told  to  Gertrude 
by  the  good  woman  of  the  little 
inn,  who  was  bathing  Gertrude's 
feet  and  mourning  over  them 
while  the  carriage  was  being  got 
ready. 

There  were  several  young  and 
comely  Norman  women  at  the  inn, 
and  they  completed  Gertrude's 
costume  in  a  way  which  was  cer- 
tainly most  becoming  to  her.  She 
was  wearing  a  dark  -  blue  serge 
dress,  and  they  rolled  her  dark 
hair  up  under  one  of  their  high 
white  caps,  pinned  a  white  linen 
kerchief  over  her  shoulders,  and 
got  her  some  new  white  cotton 


stockings,  and  a  pair  of  strong 
leather  shoes — sabots,  of  course, 
were  out  of  the  question.  In  this 
dress  she  looked  charming,  and 
all  these  kindly  women  kissed  her, 
and  told  her  so,  and  would  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  accept  even  a 
trifle  for  their  property  and  their 
trouble.  It  seemed  to  be  just  a 
pure  pleasure  to  them  to  comfort 
her  and  do  what  they  could  for 
her.  They  would  have  neither 
money  nor  thanks,  if  they  could 
help  it,  to  rob  them  of  it,  and 
make  it  a  business.  But  there 
was  very  little  time  lost  here.  As 
quickly  as  possible -a  carriage  was 
brought,  and  Gertrude,  much  re- 
freshed by  kind  attentions,  strong 
coffee,  eggs,  and  hot  bread,  was 
driven  off  by  a  strange  man  this 
time,  but  with  her  old  driver  on 
the  box  by  way  of  escort. 
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THE   TYPICAL   AMERICAN   EMPLOYER. 


MR    ANDREW    CARNEGIE, 


PROBABLY  no  man  who  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  managed  to  attract  to  himself 
a  larger  amount  of  attention  in 
this  country  than  Mr  Andrew 
Carnegie.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there 
is  hardly  any  other  man  of  equal 
prominence  whose  real  character 
is  so  little  understood  by  the 
British  public.  On  the  one 
hand  he  is  regarded  as  a  tender- 
hearted philanthropist,  whose  soul 
is  overflowing  with  love  for  his 
fellow-men,  and  the  burning  pas- 
sion of  whose  life  is  to  use  his 
great  wealth  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  his  less  fortun- 
ate fellow  -  creatures,  and  as  a 
humble  and  saintly  exemplar  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. On  the  other  hand  he  is 
regarded  as  a  selfish  monopolist, 
as  a  tyrannical  oppressor  of  the 
working  man,  as  a  very  monster 
of  greed  and  inhumanity.  Both 
of  these  estimates  are,  as  we 
hope  to  prove,  grossly  exagger- 
ated. Mr  Carnegie  is  neither 
so  good  nor  so  bad  as  he  is 
painted  by  his  friends  and  his 
enemies.  He  is  simply  a  product 
of  the  political  and  industrial  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  typical  American 
employer — neither  greatly  better 
nor  seriously  worse  than  the  aver- 
age member  of  his  class.  He  is 
probably  as  fair  a  representative 
of  the  American  employers  as  could 
be  found ;  certainly  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  is  worse  than 
other  masters  in  his  own  country. 
Mr  Carnegie,  however,  has  struck 
an  attitude  before  public  opinion, 
and  especially  before  the  opinion 


of  workers  in  this  country,  which 
we  are  bound  in  passing  to  men- 
tion, if  only  to  explain  that  we 
have  put  aside  the  invidious  reflec- 
tions to  which  he  had  openly  ex- 
posed himself,  in  our  consideration 
of  his  position  as  an  employer  of 
labour.  He  has  posed  before  us  as 
the  illustration  of  the  success  and 
wealth  which  are  attainable  by  all 
workers  whose  energies,  no  longer 
weighed  down  by  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  institutions,  find  fair 
play  amid  the  fostering  influences 
of  American  freedom ;  and,  by  os- 
tentatious benefactions  and  egotis- 
tic orations,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  us  his  philanthropic 
aim  to  be  the  benefactor  of  the 
ranks  from  which  he  has  sprung. 
If  in  the  following  inquiry  we  can- 
not accept  him  at  his  own  estimate, 
we  shall  not  take  into  account,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  against  him  as  acap- 
italist  who  has  used  his  own  power, 
and  the  aid  of  his  political  party, 
to  crush  competition  out  of  his 
track.  If  we  cannot  give  him  the 
sympathy  which  would  be  due  to 
the  single-minded  philanthropist, 
we  shall  spare  him  the  prejudice 
which  attaches  to  the  grinding  and 
oppressive  monopolist,  and  consider 
him  purely  and  simply  as  the  typi- 
cal American  employer,  apart  alto- 
gether from  his  own  pretensions  or 
the  insinuations  of  his  opponents. 
The  American  employer  is  a 
much  more  harsh  and  stoical  in- 
dividual than  the  English  mas- 
ter, and  his  relations  with  his 
work-people  are  seldom  softened  by 
that  considerateness  for  those  who 
serve  him  which,  happily,  is  usually 
characteristic  of  the  employer  in 
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this  country.  The  American  em- 
ployer looks  upon  his  work-people 
as  being  literally  "  hands  "  ;  he 
cares  little  about  their  bodies,  and 
still  less  about  their  souls.  Every 
human  being  that  he  employs  is 
simply  a  machine,  which  contracts 
to  do  so  much  work  for  so  much 
money,  and  woe  betide  the  luck- 
less individual  who  fails  to  act  up 
to  his  bargain, — he  need  expect 
neither  ruth  nor  pity.  If  he  can- 
not do  the  amount  of  work  which 
he  has  engaged  to  do,  then  he  must 
get  out  without  further  ado,  and 
make  room  for  somebody  else. 
The  normal  relations  existing  be- 
tween employers  and  employed  in 
the  United  States  are,  thanks  to 
the  extreme  labour  organisations 
which  there  exist,  strained  and 
embittered  to  a  degree  which  is  at 
present  without  a  parallel  in  this 
country.  Properly  speaking,  there 
is  no  real  antagonism  betwixt 
capital  and  labour  anywhere  ;  but 
betwixt  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer  there  is,  in  the  United 
States,  perpetual  war.  Each 
watches  the  other  with  suspicion 
and  dislike;  and  whenever  one 
side  sees  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
something  for  itself  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  it  never  hesitates  to 
strike  a  blow. 

This  is  not  said  by  way  of  re- 
proach against  the  American  em- 
)loyer,  whose  disposition  and  con- 
luct  are  but  the  natural  results  of 
position  in  which  he  is  placed, 
jike    servant,    like    master.       If 
forking  men  exact  the  uttermost 
irthing  of  wages  that  can,  by  the 
of  combination  and  organisa- 
ion   and    pressure   (often  illegiti- 
iate  pressure),  be  squeezed  out  of 
le  employer,  and  at  the  same  time 
iturn  to  the  employer  the  mini- 
mm  amount  of  labour  for  their 
-^ages,    they    cannot    expect    the 
iployer  to  have  much  considera- 
>n  for  them.     Indeed  a  master 


would  be  more  or  less  than  human 
if,  when  his  "  hands  "  manifest  no 
concern  for  his  interests,  but  simply 
render  a  grudging  service  for  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  extracted  from  his 
pockets,  he  were  to  waste  very 
much  kindness  over  them.  With 
what  measure  the  Workman  metes 
it  is  measured  to  him  again.  As 
he  treats  his  employer,  so  is  he 
treated  by  his  employer.  The 
hardness  which  characterises  the 
employer  of  labour  in  America 
is  almost  revolting  to  an  English 
mind.  But  the  blame  of  this  must 
be  placed  upon  the  right  shoulders, 
and  those  shoulders  are  undoubtedly 
the  shoulders  of  the  workmen.  Of 
course  the  labour  agitators  and  the 
trade  organisations  which  these 
agitators  have  established  are 
directly  responsible  for  this  de- 
plorable state  of  antagonism  be- 
tween employers  and  employed  ; 
but  indirectly  the  workmen  are  re- 
sponsible for  it,  for  had  they  not 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led  by 
the  nose  by  such  agitators,  these 
mischievous  organisations  could 
never  have  come  into  existence : 
at  any  rate,  their  spirit  could  not 
have  been  what  it  is  now.  Con- 
fronted by  such  trade  organisations 
and  combinations  as  exist  in 
America,  which  do  not  scruple  to 
use  intimidation,  boycotting,  and 
illegitimate  force  of  every  kind,  the 
American  employers  had  no  alter- 
native bat  to  close  up  their  ranks, 
meet  combination  with  combina- 
tion, stamp  out  all  emotions  of 
sentiment  and  kindness,  and  treat 
their  working  men  as  they  were 
treated  by  them.  Commendation 
rather  than  censure  should  in  our 
judgment  be  given  to  the  employers 
of  the  United  States  for  acting  so 
boldly  and  decisively  as  they  have 
done  in  thwarting  the  foul  devices 
which  have  been  used  towards 
them.  In  the  United  States  the 
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employer  and  the  employed  have 
had  war  to  the  knife  ;  no  quarter 
has  been  given  on  either  side ;  and 
the  victory  unmistakably  remains 
with  the  masters.  In  spite  of 
the  boasting  of  American  labour 
leaders,  and  the  cock-a-hoop  tone 
which  American  trade-unionists 
always  adopt,  and  of  all  the  tall 
talk  about  the  victories  of  labour 
to  which  we  are  continually  being 
treated,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
fact  that  labour  has  been  worsted 
in  the  fight.  Strikes  and  labour 
conflicts  of  all  kinds  are  perpetual 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  these  strikes 
utterly  fail  to  achieve  the  objects 
which  their  promoters  had  in  view. 
This  is  only  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Employers,  when  they 
combine  together  and  steel  their 
hearts  against  all  the  finer  feelings 
of  humanity,  as  they  are  virtually 
compelled  to  do  by  modern  labour 
movements,  are  more  than  a  match 
for  their  workmen,  let  the  latter 
fume  and  fret  and  kick  as  much 
as  they  like.  At  the  present  time 
the  American  working  man,  taking 
him  on  the  average,  is  much  more 
oppressed  and  down  -  trodden,  is 
more  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
employer,  and  is  altogether  a  more 
helpless  and  a  more  spiritless  in- 
dividual, than  the  average  working 
man  in  this  country.  And  yet 
in  the  States  they  have  developed 
the  organisation  of  labour  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  have  armed 
labour  with  powers  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  it  has  ever  possessed 
elsewhere;  while  in  this  country 
the  organisation  of  labour  on 
similar  lines  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
Such  men  as  Burns  and  Tillet  and 
Mann  are  beginning  to  organise 
labour  here  after  the  American 
fashion.  When  they  have  succeeded 
in  doing  their  best  (or  their  worst), 
the  British  working  man,  like  his 
American  brother,  will  be  not 


better  but  worse  off,  while  his 
relations  with  his  master  will  have 
undergone  an  immense  change  to 
his  detriment. 

The  political  intimidation  which 
is  practised  by  employers  in  Amer- 
ica— "  the  home  of  the  free  " — is 
simply  astounding.  The  power  of 
the  employer  over  the  votes  of  his 
men  is  far  more  absolute  there 
than  it  is  or  can  be  here.  During 
the  last  Presidential  election  no- 
tices were  posted  in  many  factories 
and  workshops  plainly  intimating 
to  the  workmen  that  they  must 
cast  their  votes  according  to  the 
employer's  wishes.  What  is  more, 
the  employer  was  able,  owing  to 
the  sham  ballot  system  which  there 
exists,  to  see  how  his  workmen 
actually  did  vote ;  and  if  they 
failed  to  comply  with  his  directions, 
their  discharge  was  practically  cer- 
tain. Many  firms  paid  the  wages 
of  their  workmen  in  envelopes  on 
which  political  information  of  a 
partisan  character  was  printed,  ac- 
companied by  an  intimation  as  to 
how  the  men  were  expected  to 
vote.  These  envelopes  were  sup- 
plied from  the  headquarters  of  the 
political  parties  in  New  York  to 
employers  who  were  willing  to  use 
them.  Of  course  practices  of  this 
character  are  absolutely  unknown 
in  this  country,  and  any  employer 
who  resorted  to  them  would  be 
severely  punished  under  our  elec- 
toral laws.  He  would  be  lucky, 
indeed,  if  he  escaped  two  years' 
hard  labour. 

The  discipline  prevailing  in 
American  factories  and  workshops 
is  rigorous  in  the  extreme;  in- 
deed, if  it  were  practised  in  this 
country  by  the  same  methods  and 
on  the  same  scale,  it  would  be 
pronounced  harsh  and  brutal. 
Many  of  the  operatives,  especially 
in  the  textile  trades,  are  virtually 
prisoners  from  the  time  they  enter 
the  mill  in  the  morning  until  the 
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time  they  leave  it  at  night.  In- 
attention, mistakes,  and  spoiling 
of  work  are  punished  by  heavy 
fines ;  and  in  many  cases  if  they 
are  but  one  minute  late  in  the 
rning  they  are  compelled  to 
half  a  day.  But  here,  again, 
t  is  not  the  employers  so  nyich 
the  employed  who  are  in  fault : 
igorous  exaction  on  the  part  of 
e  workmen  is  sure  to  be  met 
ith  exaction  equally  rigorous  on 
e  part  of  the  masters.  It  is  all 
ery  well  to  denounce  the  latter 
:or  harsh  and  tyrannical  conduct, 
ut  when  they  have  to  deal  with 
uch  material  as  is  produced  by 
he  modern  apostle  of  discontent, 
they  can  only  hold  their  own  by 
eliminating  all  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  from  what 
they  do  in  their  business  capacity. 
We  have  started  on  the  same 

(downward  road  in  this  country ; 
and  when  such  men  as  those  to 
whom  British  workmen  are  now 
inclined  to  listen  have  done  their 
fell  work,  we  shall  have  here  what 
they  have  in  America — employers 
and  employed  armed  to  the  teeth, 
fiercely  hostile  one  towards  the 
other,  and  always  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  engage  in  a 
deadly  conflict  for  the  mastery ; 
and  when  matters  reach  this  pass, 
it  is  not  the  employers  who  will 
get  the  worst  of  it. 

Mr  Andrew  Carnegie's  treat- 
ment of  his  workmen,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  of  late, 
simply  illustrates  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  have  just  been  set 
forth.  Mr  Carnegie  is,  we  repeat, 
a  type  of  the  American  employer  : 
if  we  may  judge  him  by  the  pro- 
fessions which  he  makes  in  his 

ok  and  in  his  Review  articles, 
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and  also  upon  the  platform  when 
he  is  in  this  country,  he  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  American 
employer  at  his  best.  It  may  be 
well,  therefore,  to  inquire  some- 
what closely  into  the  action  of  Mr 
Carnegie  as  an  employer  of  labour. 
We  take  him  as  an  illustration  for 
three  reasons — first,  because  he  is 
better  known  in  this  country  than 
any  other  American  employer; 
secondly,  because  he  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  his  class ;  and 
thirdly,  because  his  conduct  has 
been  more  freely  discussed  both 
in  this  country  and  in  the  United 
States  than  the  conduct  of  any 
other  man.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  do  not,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  condemn  the  Amer- 
ican employer  for  a  state  of  things 
which  he  has  had  less  share  in 
bringing  about  than  his  workmen, 
and  that  consequently  we  are  not 
holding  up  Mr  Carnegie  to  censure, 
but  simply  presenting  him  as  an 
example  of  the  good  employer 
where  such  industrial  conditions 
are  dominant  as  we  find  in  the 
United  States.1 

It  may  be  well  to  summarise  the 
events  which  have  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  disputes  which 
have  arisen  between  Mr  Carnegie 
and  his  workmen  since  1887,  com- 
ing down  to  the  serious  conflict 
which  has  ensued  in  connection 
with  the  Homestead  works  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Carnegie  has  boasted,  we  be- 
lieve, that  he  made  a  profit  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars — or 
£300,000— in  1887.  Towards  the 
end  of  that  year  he  ordered  not 
only  a  reduction  in  wages,  but  also 
an  increase  in  the  hours  of  labour 
from  eight  to  twelve  per  day,  at  his 


1  According  to  his  friend  Mr  Elaine,  Mr  Carnegie  is  the  largest  manufacturer 
steel  and  iron  in  the  world;  and  during  the  seven  years,  1881-88,  he  made 

feral  hundred  thousand  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  paid  his  workmen  the  sum  of 

i,000,000  of  dollars. 
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Braddock  steel-works  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  course  the  men  resisted 
these  proposed  changes,  and  they 
were  well  organised,  as  four  Local 
Assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  La- 
bour existed  among  them.  They 
endeavoured  to  open  negotiations 
with  their  employer,  but  he  de- 
clined to  listen  to  any  propositions, 
and  declared  that  his  will  must  be 
law :  the  men  must  either  accept 
his  terms  or  leave  his  employment. 
The  workmen,  to  the  number  of 
2000,  were  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  most  of  them  had  wives  and 
families.  It  was  mid- winter  (and 
winter  is  winter  there) ;  no  work 
meant  no  food,  no  fuel,  no  clothes ; 
and  everything  and  everybody  in 
Braddock  virtually  belonged  to 
Mr  Carnegie.  It  was  asserted  by 
the  men,  and  freely  stated  by  the 
Press,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  this  reduction  of  wages  and  in- 
crease of  hours,  as  other  employers 
in  the  same  trade  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  these  meas- 
ures ;  but  too  much  importance 
need  not  be  attached  to  those  as- 
sertions, as  discontented  workmen 
are  sure  to  make  assertions  of 
that  character  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  facts,  and  plenty  of 
newspapers  are  always  ready  to 
echo  such  statements. '  However, 
Mr  Carnegie  not  only  demanded 
that  his  men  should  work  for  less 
money  during  longer  hours  than 
were  alleged  to  prevail  elsewhere, 
but  he  also  insisted  that  they 
should  sign  a  cast-iron  agreement 
subjecting  themselves  to  his  au- 
thority until  1890,  this  agreement 
actually  providing  that  any  work- 
man violating  it  would  render  him- 
self liable  to  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. No  labour  organisation  of 
any  kind  whatever  was  to  be 
tolerated  in  Braddock.  The  men 
held  out  bravely  all  through 
December,  January,  February, 
March,  and  April,  during  which 


time  they  received  only  £500 
from  outside  sympathisers.  All 
attempts  at  compromise  on  the 
part  of  the  men  were  instantly 
rejected,  cold  and  hunger  appar- 
ently being  relied  upon  to  bring 
them  to  terms.  Finally  the  men 
submitted  four  propositions  : — 

1.  That  the  cast-iron  agreement 
should  be  withdrawn. 

2.  That  committees  should  be  re- 
organised as  heretofore  in  reference 
to  any  dispute  that  might  arise. 

3.  That  all  union  men  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  two-turn  agree- 
ment should    be   provided  for  in 
other  mills  of  the  firm. 

4.  That  a  general  amnesty  should 
be   declared    on    both   sides,    the 
union   not    to    demand    the    dis- 
charge of  any  "  black  sheep  "  or 
disloyal   workmen,    and   the   firm 
not  to   discharge  any  union  man 
however  active  he  had  been  in  the 
strike. 

These  propositions  were  dis- 
cussed for  two  hours  with  Captain 
Jones,  the  manager,  who  declared 
that  he  had  no  power  to  withdraw 
the  agreement ;  but  he  assured  the 
men  that  if  they  would  return  to 
work,  none  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  agreement  would 
be  enforced,  while  he  accepted  the 
other  three  propositions.  Master- 
workman  Doyle  thereupon  declared 
the  strike  "off,"  and  the  mill  was 
opened  in  May ;  but  every  man 
who  returned  to  work  had  to  sign 
the  cast-iron  agreement  in  its 
original  form.  Over  a  hundred 
men  were  "  black-listed,"  and  not 
allowed  to  return  to  work  either 
in  Braddock  or  any  other  works  of 
the  firm  ;  and  when  they  procured 
work  elsewhere,  Mr  Carnegie's 
agents  influenced  their  employers 
to  discharge  them. 

One  of  the  men  thus  "black- 
listed "  was  David  Gibson,  a  native 
of  Dunfermline  in  Scotland,  who 
says  in  an  affidavit  that  he  heard 
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r  Carnegie,  while  on  a  visit  to 
nfermline,  his  native  place,  make 
speech,  in  which  he  advised  all 
oung  men  to  emigrate  to  America; 
d  assured  his  hearers  that  any 
of  them  who  took  his  advice  might 
rely  upon  his  support.  Gibson  went 
to  America,  got  work  at  Braddock, 
and  was  thrown  out  by  the  strike, 
hen  the  strike  was  over,  he  was 
Id  that  his  place  was  filled.  He 
tained  work  with  another  firm  in 
e  neighbourhood,  Messrs  Riter 
and  Conly,  who  were  repairing 
stoves  at  the  Braddock  works. 

"'I  worked  for  eight  days,'  says 
Gibson,  '  when,  on  Tuesday  last,  I  was 
sent  over  to  the  store  for  some  tools, 
and  Jones  ran  against  me.  He  said, 
"  I  thought  I  told  you  that  you  were 
never  to  get  any  more  work  around 
here  1 "  I  said  he  never  told  me  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  He  said  he  did. 
I  said  again  he  did  not.  "Well,"  he 

said,  "  it  does  not  matter  a .  You 

may  get  to  hell  out  of  this."  I  said 
I  could  go,  but  I  told  him  I  was  not 

•orking  for  his  firm.     He  asked  me 

ho  I  was  working  for.     I  told  him. 

"e  said  it  did  not  matter  a ,  for 

he  would  have  me  discharged.  And 
more,  he  said,  "  The  next  time  I  see 
you  round  here  I  will  have  you  ar- 
rested." I  told  him  he  would  never  get 
".e  chance  to  arrest  me.  I  walked 

•er  to  my  boss,  and  told  him  what 
Jones  said;  and  while  I  was  telling 
him,  a  policeman  walked  up  and  told 
him  Bill  Jones  wanted  to  see  him.  My 
boss  went  to  see  him,  and  he  came  back 

ith  the  policeman,  and  said  he  had 
n  ordered  to  discharge  me.  I  went 
ay,  and  the  policeman  followed  me 

t  of  the  works.'  " 

.other  man,  who  had  been  dis- 
harged  from  four  other  places 
through  Jones,  after  leaving  Brad- 
dock,  met  the  latter  in  the  street, 
and  told  him  what  he  thought  of 
his  action,  and  informed  him  that 
he  was  going  to  work  in  another 


mill,  adding,  "  If  I  am  discharged 
from  there  through  you,  both  you 
and  I  will  be  dead  men."  A  third 
person  who  was  "  black  -  listed  " 
was  John  Doherty,  a  youth  of 
seventeen,  who  was  the  support 
of  his  mother,  a  soldier's  widow. 
Doherty  helped  to  post  some  bills 
announcing  a  picnic  of  some  Brad- 
dock  workmen ;  and  for  this  "  of- 
fence" he  was  told  by  Superintend- 
ent Reinard  that  he  could  have  no 
further  employment.  The  result 
was  that  the  widow,  instead  of 
being  supported  by  her  son,  had  to 
take  to  washing  to  support  her  son 
and  herself. 

We  have  given  this  story  some- 
what fully  because  it  illustrates  the 
relations  which  too  often  exist,  which 
indeed  may  be  said  to  be  normal, 
between  employers  and  employed 
in  the  United  States.  The  mana- 
ger's brutal  and  profane  language, 
the  threat  of  arrest,  the  policeman 
hovering  around — all  these  throw  a 
lurid  light  upon  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  which  prevail. 
Severities  and  atrocities  which 
would  be  impossible  here  (at  pres- 
ent) are  practised  with  impunity 
there.  Whoever  read  anything  like 
this,  for  example,  in  connection 
with  a  strike  in  this  country  ? — 

"Mr  Carnegie  did  not  rely  alto- 
gether on  starvation  to  subjugate  the 
unfortunate  men,  but  resorted  to  the 
methods  which  he  had  found  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  coke-works  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  region.  Pinkerton  guards 
[mercenary  policemen]  were  hired  to 
protect  the  property,  and  Winchester 
rifles  were  used.  A  'dead-line'  was 
drawn,  over  which  no  union  man  was 
allowed  to  pass.1  Then  began  the 
importation  of  foreign  '  black  sheep,' 
who  were  conveyed  by  train  into  the 
works — men  who  could  not  speak  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  others 
who  were  ostracised  by  all  honourable 


1  And  if  one  of  them  had  ventured  to  pass  over  it,  he  would  have  been  shot 
wn  like  a  rabbit. 
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workmen.  Such  were  the  instruments 
used  by  the  American  protectionist 
Carnegie,  the  friend  of  Elaine,  to  break 
up  Labour's  organisation." 

This  is  from  the  '  New  York  Star.' 
The  same  journal  said  : — 

"Mr  Carnegie  has  always  treated 
his  workmen  as  though  they  were  his 
creatures  —  body  and  soul.  He  has 
always  been  opposed  to  labour  organ- 
isations, and  has  heretofore  succeeded 
in  crushing  them  out  of  his  works, 
because  they  dared  to  set  themselves 
up  in  opposition  to  his  will,  and  be- 
cause they  demanded  that  the  labour- 
ers should  receive  some  of  the  profits 
from  the  high  tariff,  which,  he  claimed, 
was  only  levied  for  his  particular  bene- 
fit. No  employ  £  dared  raise  his  voice 
against  any  iniquity  in  the  mills." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
tactics  employed  by  Mr  Carnegie 
were  successful;  for,  first  of  all, 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  and  after- 
wards the  Knights  of  Labour,  were 
driven  out  of  Braddock  by  the 
policy  which  there  reigns  supreme. 

When  the  strike  was  over,  and 
it  was  found  that  none  of  the  pro- 
mises made  to  the  men  were  to  be 
carried  out,  the  Knights  of  Labour 
formally  proclaimed  Mr  Andrew 
Carnegie  as  a  "scab, "or  an  em- 
ployer of  "  unfair  "  workmen,  and 
his  Braddock  steel-works  were  de- 
clared to  be  "non-union,"  which, 
of  course,  was  tantamount  to  an 
order  that  no  Knight  of  Labour  or 
unionist  workman  should  again 
work  in  those  mills  under  the  pre- 
sent regime.  Here  is  the  resolu- 
tion which,  as  recently  as  October 
28,  1888,  was  adopted  and  pub- 
lished by  Local  Assembly,  1967, 
Knights  of  Labour,  Braddock, 
Pennsylvania  : — 

"Whereas  Local  Assembly,  1967, 
Knights  of  Labour,  since  the  ending 
of  the  lock-out  at  the  Edgar  Thomson 
steel-works,  has  used  every  means  to 
have  justice  done  to  the  black-listed 


men  of  these  works,  and  whereas  An- 
drew Carnegie  has  been  personally 
appealed  to,  and  has  refused  to  inter- 
fere in  having  the  men  reinstated  : 
Therefore  be  it 

"  Eesolved— '  That  we  declare  the 
Edgar  Thomson  steel  -  works  non- 
union throughout,  and  advise  all  union 
men  to  stay  away  from  there.' " 

This    resolution    looks    somewhat 
formidable,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  hurt  Mr  Carnegie  much, 
as  his  works  have  gone  on  much 
about  the  same ;  but  it  certainly 
shows  that  the  Knights  of  Labour 
are  not  so  powerful  as  they  pretend 
to  be.     The   Knights  further   as- 
serted that  when  Mr  Carnegie  pre- 
sented the  ultimatum  to  his  men, 
he  claimed  that  the  reduction  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  compete 
with  the  Chicago  steel-mills,  which 
he  seemed  to  think  paid  the  lowest 
wages  in  the  country.     Robert  W. 
Francis,  a  labour  official  in  Chicago, 
made  a  detailed  investigation  into 
this  matter,  and  he  afterwards  as- 
serted  that    much    higher   wages 
were  paid  in  Chicago  than  were 
paid  at  Braddock  for  the  same  class 
of  work,  the  difference  amounting 
in  many  cases  to  over  a  dollar  a- 
day  per  man  in  favour  of  Chicago. 
During   the   four    years   which 
have  elapsed  since  the  strike  which 
we  have  described,  Mr  Carnegie  has 
more  than  once  notified  to  his  work- 
men that   he  intended  to   reduce 
their  wages,  and  has  plainly  told 
them  that  if  they  did  not  like  it 
they  could  go,  as  their  places  could 
easily  be  filled  up  by  others.     A 
year  or  two  ago  notices  were  posted 
in  the  Homestead  steel-mills,  near 
Pittsburg,  stating  that  a  new  scale 
of  wages,  making  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  in  the  wages  of  the  2500 
men    there    employed,    would   be 
adopted.     A  strike  was  expected 
at  that  time,  but  it  did  not  take 
place.     One  of   our  ultra-Radical 
journals  (the  one  that  had  most  to 
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do  with  producing  the  Dock  strike, 
and  which  excelled  all  its  contem- 
poraries in  scurrilous  abuse  of  Mr 
Norwood)  thus  referred  to  the 
matter  : — 

"  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie,  who,  whilst 
in  this  country,  was  always  declaiming 
on  the  rights  of  labour  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  working  classes,  has 
adopted  drastic  means  in  dealing  with 
his  workmen  at  Pittsburg.  He  has 
put  up  a  notice  that  all  workmen  em- 
ployed at  his  Homestead  factory  must, 
on  the  1st  July,  accept  a  reduction 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  20  per  cent. 
The  men  are  informed  that  they  must 
sign  an  agreement  for  two  years,  and 
it  is  ominously  added  that  '  if  they  can 
make  more  money  elsewhere  they  are 
perfectly  free  to  go,  as  their  places  can 
easily  be  filled  by  others';  but  Home- 
stead mills  will  be  run  on  our  scale  if 
it  takes  one  month,  six  months,  or  a 
,r  !  In  other  words,  the  men  would 
starved  into  submission — an  un- 
leasant  process  which  English  work- 
en  would  successfully  resist.  Pro- 
tion  against  other  countries  has 
ibled  a  handful  of  steel-makers  to 
accumulate  enormous  fortunes  at  the 
cost  of  consumers." 

These   same    Homestead    mills 
were,    in   July  of   this   year,   the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  desperate 
and  fatal  conflicts  which  has  ever 
taken  place  in  connection  with  a 
tbour  dispute.     The  facts  may  be 
>riefly  summarised,      Messrs  Car- 
legie's  firm  had  notified  to  their 
workmen  that  a  reduction  in  wages 
to  be  enforced,  and  also  de- 
ired    that    henceforth   none    of 
leir  hands  would  be  allowed  to 
connected  with  a  trade-union, 
'he  workmen  refused  to  submit  to 
lese   conditions ;    whereupon  the 
lanagers  of  the  works  locked  out 
workmen,     and    resolved    to 
the  mills  going  by  the  aid  of 
i-unionists.     For  the  protection 
these    latter   a   large    body  of 
'inkerton's    detectives   were    em- 
)loyed,    as    they    usually   are    in 
connection   with  disputes  of   this 


character  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  intended  that  these  detec- 
tives, together  with  a  number  of 
non-unionist  workmen  who  were 
to  accompany  them,  should  reach 
Homestead  and  enter  the  works 
during  the  night.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  July  6,  300  de- 
tectives left  Pittsburg  for  Home- 
stead in  two  large  barges,  which 
were  towed  by  a  steamer.  When 
Homestead  was  reached  it  was 
found  that  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  even  children,  lined 
the  river-bank,  and  that  many  of 
the  men  carried  such  arms  as  clubs 
and  revolvers.  The  detectives 
made  an  attempt  to  land  about 
daylight,  but  the  frenzied  work- 
men refused  to  allow  a  single 
man  to  go  ashore.  A  shot  was 
fired  (from  one  of  the  barges,  it  is 
said),  and  this  was  answered  by  a 
shot  from  the  banks.  Shooting 
then  became  general  for  about  ten 
minutes,  the  detectives  using  Win- 
chester rifles,  and  the  strikers 
revolvers.  Several  times  the 
strikers  fell  back  under  the  wither- 
ing fire  of  the  Pinkerton  men,  and 
very  soon  several  workmen  fell 
dead,  while  some  of  the  detectives 
were  wounded.  After  ten  minutes 
of  this  deadly  fighting  there  was 
a  pause,  during  which  the  work- 
men held  a  meeting  at  which  an 
oath  was  sworn  that  no  detective 
should  enter  the  mills,  and  imme- 
diately after  a  party  proceeded  to 
destroy  the  large  fence  which 
surrounded  the  works,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  works  being 
held  by  an  armed  force.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fight 
was  resumed,  and  about  fifty  of 
the  Pinkerton  men  attempted  to 
jump  ashore  in  a  body.  They  were 
met  with  a  sharp  volley,  and  had 
to  retire.  For  half  an  hour  there 
was  desultory  firing,  and  then 
again  a  lull.  The  strikers  now 
erected  a  fort  with  steel  bars  on 
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the  bank,  and  this  was  occupied  by 
about  a  dozen  men,  who  took  up 
a  position  ready  to  open  fire  on 
the  barges.  The  commander  of 
the  Pinkerton  men  announced 
that  he  would  land  his  forces  if  he 
had  to  fight  the  whole  population. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  ordered 
them  forward.  The  strikers  at 
once  opened  fire  with  rifles  and 
pistols,  and  the  detectives  fell 
back,  but  soon  rallied,  only  to  be 
repulsed  afresh.  The  people  on 
the  river-banks  seemed  to  go  mad, 
and  many  of  them  ran  about  the 
streets  crying,  "Avenge  the  blood !" 
One  party  rolled  a  barrel  of  oil 
down  to  the  river  with  the  inten- 
tion of  burning  the  barges,  arid  at 
eleven  o'clock  they  fired  an  oil-car 
with  the  same  purpose  in  view. 
A  cannon  was  placed  upon  a  hill, 
and  charged  with  slugs  and  pieces 
of  crab-iron,  which  were  fired  at 
the  Pinkerton  boats.  The  sheriff 
telegraphed  to  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  :  "  Unable  to  cope 
with  mob ;  situation  grave ;  5000 
strikers  on  the  ground.  Unless 
something  done  promptly  great 
loss  of  life  inevitable."  At  half- 
past  five  in  the  afternoon  the 
Pinkerton  men  surrendered  to  the 
mob,  after  part  of  one  of  their 
boats  had  been  carried  away  by  a 
cannon-shot.  The  strikers  used 
dynamite  cartridges,  and  also  at- 
tached a  hose  to  the  oil-tank  in 
order  to  squirt  oil  on  the  boats 
with  the  intention  of  afterwards 
setting  fire  to  them.  During  this 
preliminary  conflict  six  workmen 
were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded 
(six  mortally),  and  nine  of  the 
Pinkerton  force  were  killed  and 
twenty-one  wounded,  while  a  hun- 
dred of  the  Pinkerton  men  were 
severely  injured  by  the  mob  after 
their  surrender.  Although  the 
detectives  had  hung  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  had  been  promised  a 
safe -conduct  by  a  committee  of 


the  workmen  if  they  left  their 
arms  and  ammunition  behind  them, 
they  were  brutally  beaten,  stoned, 
switched,  kicked,  clubbed  with 
muskets,  and  maltreated  in  other 
ways.  Oil  was  afterwards  poured 
over  the  barges,  which  were  burned 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowds. 

On  July  11  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  ordered  three  brig- 
ades of  the  State  Militia,  number- 
ing 8000  soldiers,  to  proceed  to 
Homestead,  and  the  effect  of  this 
step  was  immediately  seen  in  the 
determination  of  the  strikers,  which 
was  publicly  announced,  that  they 
would  give  up  possession  of  the 
town  and  works  to  the  troops.  On 
July  14  the  borough  of  Homestead 
was  placed  under  martial  law  owing 
to  the  unwarrantable  arrest  of  some 
strangers  by  the  strikers  on  the 
previous  day,  and  the  ringleaders 
of  the  riot  were  beginning  to  leave 
the  place  in  order  to  avoid  arrest. 
On  July  16  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  was  informed 
by  a  representative  of  Carnegie  & 
Co.  that  the  Homestead  mills 
would  be  started  on  the  following 
Monday.  Fire  was  started  in  one 
of  the  hearths,  and  the  sight  of 
the  smoke  so  excited  the  strikers, 
that  a  conflict  betwixt  them  and 
the  troops  appeared  imminent.  A 
number  of  the  strikers  who  were 
near  the  works  made  a  dash  to- 
wards the  gate,  whereupon  a  mili- 
tary patrol  rushed  forward  and 
stationed  themselves  with  fixed 
bayonets  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance.  On  the  same  day  Mr 
Carnegie  was  hanged  in  effigy  at 
Littlerock.  On  July  18  informa- 
tions were  laid  against  Hugh 
O'Donnell  and  six  other  strike 
leaders,  who  were  charged  with 
the  murder  of  two  of  the  Pinker- 
ton  detectives.  On  July  21  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  strikers 
to  organise  a  demonstration  in 
honour  of  one  of  their  leaders, 
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M'Luckie,  who  had  been  released 
on  bail,  but  it  was  peremptorily 
put  down  by  the  troops.  On  the 
same  day  a  committee  of  the  men 
on  strike  waited  on  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  and  requested  him 
to  withdraw  the  troops :  this  he 
firmly  declined  to  do,  declaring 
that  he  would  keep  the  Militia 
there  all  the  summer  if  necessary. 
On  July  23  the  most  sensational 
incident  of  the  strike  took  place, 
Mr  H.  C.  Frick,  the  manager  of 
the  Carnegie  mills,  being  shot  by 
a  Russian  Jew  named  Alexander 
Berkman,  an  anarchist.  This  mis- 
creant had  gained  admittance  to 
Mr  Prick's  office  under  the  pre- 
tence that  he  wished  to  see  him 
on  business,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
ushered  into  his  office  he  fired 
iree  revolver  shots  at  the  man- 
jr.  On  being  asked  what  mot- 
ive he  had  for  the  deed,  he  replied 
— "  You  know  what  reason  I  had. 
Frick's  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Carnegie  Co.,  Limited."  When 
le  was  searched  at  the  police 
ition  it  was  found  that  he  had 
small  dynamite  cartridges  con- 
cealed in  his  mouth.  During  his 
examination  he  said  that  he  had 
come  to  Pittsburg  for  the  express 
purpose  of  killing  Mr  Frick,  "  be- 
cause he  considered  him  to  be  an 
enemy  of  the  people."  When  the 
news  that  Mr  Frick  had  been  shot 
was  first  made  known,  some  of  the 
[omestead  strikers  declared  that 
had  only  met  with  his  proper 
)ward.  Mr  Frick  was  not  seri- 
>usly  wounded,  and  in  the  course 
)f  a  week  or  two  was  able  to  at- 
id  to  business,  although  he  re- 
dved  two  bullet-wounds  and  four 
ibs  with  a  dagger.  It  was  also 
eported  that  an  attempt  had  been 
lade  to  poison  the  entire  family 
"  Mr  Frick. 

When  the  news  of  the  attempt- 
murder  of    Mr  Frick   reached 
ic  military  camp  at  Homestead, 


Private  Jams  of  the  10th  Regiment 
shouted,  "  Three  cheers  for  the 
assassin  !  "  The  shout  was  heard 
by  Colonel  Streator,  who  hurried 
to  the  camp  and  ordered  the  regi- 
ment to  be  paraded  at  the  double. 
When  the  men  were  drawn  up,  he 
ordered  the  offender  to  advance  two 
paces.  Jams  stepped  forward,  vio- 
lently trembling.  He  was  ordered 
to  the  guard-house,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  the  colonel  and  staff, 
including  the  surgeon.  Jams  was 
then  hung  by  his  thumbs  for 
thirty  minutes,  the  surgeon  keep- 
ing watch  on  his  pulse  and  heart. 
When  released  Jams  was  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  and  appeared  to  be  un- 
conscious. The  surgeon  remained 
in  attendance  upon  him  for  an 
hour,  when  he  was  removed  to  his 
quarters.  He  was  subsequently 
shaved  on  one  side  of  the  head,  and 
the  buttons  of  his  uniform  were 
then  cut  off.  After  being  ordered 
to  strip,  he  was  given  a  suit  of  cast- 
off  plain  clothes  and  drummed  out 
of  the  camp.  His  discharge  from 
the  Militia  in  disgrace  involved 
the  forfeiture  of  the  franchise,  and 
disqualified  him  from  holding  any 
public  office.  General  Snowden, 
the  commander  of  the  forces,  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  colonel's 
action. 

It  is  unnecessary  perhaps  to 
give  any  further  details  respect- 
ing this  strike.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  gradually  Messrs  Carnegie 
succeeded  in  obtaining  new  work- 
men, and  that  the  back  of  the 
strike  was  broken  by  the  vigorous 
measures  which  were  adopted  by 
the  firm  and  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  many  of  the  old  employes 
had  returned  to  their  work,  and 
a  still  larger  number  were  prepar- 
ing to  do  so. 

This  extraordinary  development 
of  the  labour  movement  in  the 
United  States  proved  somewhat 
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alarming  to  people  in  this  country, 
especially  as  the  leaders  of  the 
so-called  "  New  Unionism  "  have 
manifestly  taken  such  American 
organisations  as  the  Knights  of 
Labour  as  their  pattern.  To  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  America, 
however,  even  this  sanguinary  con- 
flict at  Homestead  was- not  at  all 
surprising :  indeed  it  is  only  the 
natural  fruit  of  the  evil  seed  which 
has  been  so  assiduously  sown  by 
Socialistic  agitators  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  sown  in  soil  which  was  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  its  germination. 
Similar  seed  has  been  sown,  and 
is  being  sown,  among  ourselves ; 
and  although  it  does  not  here  fall 
upon  ground  quite  so  well  prepared 
for  it  as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  nevertheless  the  events 
which  have  occurred  in  this  country 
of  late  in  connection  with  the  Dock 
strike  and  the  Scottish  Railway 
strike  show  that  we  may  any  day 
have  an  outbreak  among  ourselves 
of  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
similar  to  those  which  have  occurred 
in  America.  The  conditions  which 
exist  here  are  approximating  to 
those  which  prevail  there.  English 
industry,  like  American,  concen- 
trates large  masses  of  workmen  in 
one  place,  and  these  workmen  often 
place  themselves  under  the  absolute 
control  of  agitators,  whose  orders 
they  obey  as  unquestioningly  as 
soldiers  obey  their  officers.  Given 
a  large  body  of  men  of  this  kind, 
who  are  led  by  ignorant  and  fanat- 
ical demagogues,  and  who  have 
arms  within  their  reach,  and  we 
have  all  the  conditions  favourable 
for  a  terrible  outburst  of  violence. 
It  is  too  often  assumed  that  such 
events  as  those  which  occurred  at 
Homestead  are  to  be  attributed 
entirely  to  some  peculiarity  in  the 
American  temperament,  or  to  the 
industrial  conditions  of  America. 


There  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
this,  but  as  the  industrial  conditions 
here  are  growing  more  and  more  to 
resemble  those  which  exist  there, 
this  element  of  truth  is  being 
diminished  every  day. 

The  real  question  at  issue  be- 
tween Messrs  Carnegie  and  their 
workmen  was  not  simply  one  of 
wages.  No  doubt  the  men  at  the 
Homestead  works  would  have 
been  more  or  less  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  a  reduction  in  their  wages, 
as  they  had  done  before,  if  no 
attack  had  been  made  upon  their 
union.  But  Messrs  Carnegie,  who 
employ  about  20,000  men,  and 
who  have  succeeded  in  converting 
two-thirds  of  these  men  into  non- 
unionists,  have  deliberately  adopted 
the  policy  of  opposing  and  crushing 
out  these  trade  combinations.  The 
Homestead  mills,  unlike  most  of 
the  other  establishments  of  the 
firm,  contained  a  majority  of 
unionists,  and  evidently  one  ob- 
ject which  the  masters  had  in  view 
in  ordering  the  lock-out  was  to 
break  the  back  of  the  trade-union 
in  the  Homestead  mills.  The 
men  were  quick  to  perceive  this, 
and  some  of  their  fellow- workmen 
in  the  other  mills  of  Messrs  Car- 
negie also  realised  the  danger 
with  which  their  unions  were 
threatened,  and  resolved  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  sup- 
port their  comrades  at  Homestead. 
At  some  of  the  works  of  the  firm 
the  workmen  refused  to  work  any 
more  until  Messrs  Carnegie  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  confer 
with  the  men's  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation for  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  at  the  Homestead  works. 
Messrs  Carnegie,  on  their  part, 
met  every  move  of  this  kind  by 
the  calm  assertion  that  if  the  men 
who  had  chosen  to  strike  did  not 
resume  their  work  by  a  certain 
date,  the  mills  would  henceforth 
be  run  by  non-union  hands.  They 
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stated  that  they  desired  to  retain 
in  their  employment  all  employes 
whose  past  record  was  satisfactory, 
and  "who  did  not  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Company's  right 
to  manage  their  own  business  •  but 
that  even  these  would  be  con- 
sidered undeserving  of  positions 
unless  they  applied  by  a  certain 
date,  and  their  places  would  be 
given  to  others,  the  first  applicants 
having  the  choice  of  any  positions 
for  which  they  were  suitable." 
On  the  24th  July  they  posted  the 
following  notice  at  their  mills  : — 

"TO  ALL  MEN  WHO  ENTER  OUR 
EMPLOY  ON  JULY  25. 

In  no  case  and  under  no  circum- 
ices   will   you    be    discharged   to 
,ke  room  for  other  men.     You  will 
ep  your  respective  positions  so  long 
you  attend  to  your  duties.     Posi- 
ve  orders  to  this  effect  have  been 
'ven    to    the    General    Superinten- 
ent." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  spirit  and  the  methods  of  the 
extensive    trade    combinations    of 
the  United   States  will    not    con- 
demn Messrs  Carnegie  for  the  firm 
stand     which     they    have    taken 
against  these  pernicious  organisa- 
tions.    A  firm  such  as  theirs,  em- 
oying  such  an  army  of  workmen, 
uld  not  deliberately  adopt  such 
stand  against  these  unions  unless 
ey  had   some   remarkably  good 
ons  for  doing  so.     This  strike 
d   lock-out  at    Homestead    had 
t  a  million  dollars,  or  £200,000, 
twenty  days.     Every  day  that 
e   mill    stood   idle   the    loss    to 
essrs    Carnegie    was     XI  0,000, 
hile  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
~~0   soldiers    was    £4000    daily, 
ven  capitalists  so  rich  as  these 
ould  not  be  willing  to  incur  such 
merely  for  the  sake  of  grati- 
a  desire   for   vengeance,   or 
r  the  honour  of  gaining  a  vic- 
ry   over  a  trade  -  union.      As  a 


matter  of  fact  the  issue  had  come 
to  this — "Are  we,  the  proprietors 
of  these  works,  to  have  the  control 
of  them ;  or  are  they  to  pass  out 
of  our  control  into  the  hands  of 
a  trade  -  union  ?"  When  matters 
get  to  that  pass,  any  employer  who 
has  a  spark  of  manhood  in  him 
will  spend  his  last  breath  and  his 
last  shilling  before  he  will  make 
an  ignoble  surrender  to  a  set  of 
agitators.  These  workmen  have 
been  persuaded  by  their  so-called 
leaders  that  they  have  in  some 
way  acquired  equitable,  if  not 
legal,  rights  in  the  mines  or 
factories  in  which  they  condescend 
to  work,  and  that  consequently  the 
employer  has  no  more  right  to  get 
rid  of  them  than  they  have  to  get 
rid  of  him.  The  strikers'  advis- 
ory committee  at  Homestead  pub- 
licly announced  their  resolution 
not  to  allow  non-unionists  to  enter 
Messrs  Carnegie's  works,  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  expressed 
himself  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Under  no  circumstances  will  we 
permit  these  mills  to  be  run  by  non- 
union men.  We  have  already  selected 
men  to  go  into  the  mills  as  often  as 
they  can  to  seek  employment.  These 
emissaries  of  ours  are  instructed,  and 
have  been  sworn,  to  carry  out  our 
orders  in  consummating  the  policy 
that  has  been  agreed  upon.  When 
we  are  sure  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  hope  for  us,  our  men  in  these 
mills  will  place  explosives  there  in 
the  positions  in  which  they  will  do 
the  most  effectual  damage.  We  have 
definitely  determined  that  these  mills 
shall  not  be  operated  by  non-union 
men :  we  must  either  control  or 
wreck  the  property." 

An  attempt  was  actually  made  to 
destroy  the  Lower  Union  mills  of 
the  Carnegie  firm  at  Pittsburg. 
During  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  engineers  somebody  turned  on 
the  gas  in  the  furnaces,  and  the 
fact  was  only  discovered  just  in 
time  to  avert  a  catastrophe.  The 
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drivers  of  the  freight-trains  on  the 
railways  around  Homestead  were 
warned  that  if  they  carried  one 
pound  of  steel  from  the  Carnegie 
works  they  would  be  shot.  A 
sympathetic  strike  movement  arose 
in  connection  with  the  dispute  at 
Homestead,  and  is  now  in  progress, 
and  appearances  indicate  that  it  is 
likely  to  assume  immense  propor- 
tions. By  some  competent  ob- 
servers it  is  predicted  that  it  will 
be  the  most  wide-spreading  and 
aggressive  movement  ever  known 
in  connection  with  the  history  of 
labour.  The  object  of  its  pro- 
moters is  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
coke,  and  to  thus  compel  all  the 
coke  furnaces  to  suspend  work. 
"Missionaries"  are  at  work  all 
through  the  coke  region,  striving 
to  induce  the  men  to  come  out  in 
a  body.  Possibly  we  may  hear 
something  more  of  this  movement 
in  the  coming  winter.  The  leaders 
of  the  strikers  are  said  to  be  shrewd 
men,  who  are  going  to  work  in  a 
very  cool  and  methodical  manner, 
and  who  intend  to  adopt  only 
peaceful  methods,  although  "the 
determination  among  the  men  to 
defeat  or  ruin  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany is  stronger  than  ever."  Un- 
der all  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Messrs  Car- 
negie &  Co.  should  resort  to 
extreme  measures  in  defence  of 
their  interests.  When  the  owners 
of  an  immense  establishment  are 
refused  entrance  to  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  when  attempts  are  made 
to  wreck  and  ruin  that  property 
by  workmen  who  have  not  any 
shadow  of  a  title  to  interfere  with 
it;  when  those  who  have  been 
engaged  to  defend  the  property 
are  wounded  or  killed ;  when  a 
town  of  several  thousand  inhabi- 
tants is  seized  by  locked-out  work- 
men and  their  leaders,  and  ruled 
for  a  whole  week  in  the  most  des- 
potic fashion,  every  person  being 


refused  admission  into  the  town 
to  whom  the  despots  have  an 
objection ;  when  the  laws  of  the 
country  are  openly  defied,  and 
the  civil  authorities  utterly  over- 
powered,— it  is  evident  that  a  state 
of  things  has  been  created  to  which 
ordinary  calculations  and  precau- 
tions do  not  apply.  Under  such 
circumstances  capitalists  who  have 
perhaps  millions'  worth  of  property 
at  stake  may  be  excused  if  they 
adopt  measures  in  self-defence 
which  under  ordinary  conditions 
they  would  never  think  of. 

Mr  Carnegie  has  been  severely 
condemned  for  employing  the 
Pinkerton  detectives  to  defend  his 
property.  But  those  who  thus 
condemn  him  are  too  hasty  in 
their  judgment.  The  employment 
of  the  Pinkerton  police  is  quite 
an  ordinary  affair  in  the  United 
States.  Mr  Frick  admitted  that 
he  had  engaged  the  Pinkerton 
men  for  more  than  a  week  before 
the  lock-out  occurred,  and  that  he 
had  also  given  instructions  as  to 
furnishing  them  with  arms.  No 
notice  would  have  been  taken  of 
this  action  if  the  conflict  between 
the  Pinkertons  and  the  strikers  had 
not  resulted  in  a  number  of  deaths, 
When  a  strike  occurred  on  the 
New  York  Central  railway  about 
a  year  ago,  the  railway  company 
engaged  Pinkerton  detectives,  who 
were  fully  armed,  to  accompany 
and  protect  the  trains.  During 
this  strike  on  the  New  York 
Central  a  large  number  of  these 
police  rode  on  the  cars  in  order  to 
terrorise  the  crowds  along  the  line, 
and  one  of  them  shot  at  a  boy  of 
fifteen  for  throwing  a  stone,  while 
another  shot  into  the  crowd,  and 
was  arrested  by  the  State  police, 
who  were  immediately  attacked 
by  Pinkerton's  men.  A  fight  en- 
sued between  the  two  bodies  of 
police,  which  resulted  in  the  rescue 
of  the  man  who  had  been  arrested. 
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The  Pinkerton  police  also  fired  a 
dozen  shots  into  the  crowd,  while 
on  another  occasion  twenty  shots 
were     fired,     and     persons    were 
wounded  at  each  shot.     The  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Central 
railway   said    that    he    considered 
the  firing  of  the  Pinkerton  police 
was   fully  justified.     These   seem 
strange  and  almost  barbarous  prac- 
tices  to    English    minds,   but   we 
are  only  too  likely  to  become  so 
familiar   with    them    as    to    take 
em  in  the  same  matter-of-fact 
way  as  the  Americans  do.     Ameri- 
can employers  have   been   driven 
to  adopt  these  savage  and  brutal 
methods    of   defending  their   pro- 
perty  by  the   brutal   and    savage 
attacks    which     are    made    upon 
hem    and    their    possessions    by 
uch  organisations  as  the  Knights 
f  Labour,  which  does  not  hesitate 
wreck    trains,    and    thus    en- 
anger  the  lives  of  innocent  pas- 
mgers,    in    order   to    defeat    the 
)ompanies  and  to  maintain  its  own 
tuthority  and  prestige.     The  New 
Unionism    here    is    travelling    on 
precisely  the  same  lines  as  have 
been   followed   by   the  unions   in 
America.      And    the  ultimate  re- 
sults will   probably  be    the  same 
here  as  they  have   proved  to  be 
there.     If   things   go  on  as  they 
are  now  going,  we  shall  soon  have 
>ur  Pinkerton  police  and  all  the 
jcessories  of  real  industrial  war.1 
Instead    of  angrily  denouncing 
Mr  Carnegie  and  other  American 
employers  for  calling  in  the  ser- 
vices of   the  Pinkerton  police,  it 
would  be  more  profitable  for  their 
itics  if  they  would  set  themselves 


to  inquire  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  such  an  institution  is  needed 
in  a  country  like  America.  That 
it  is  needed  is  obvious  enough,  for 
it  could  never  have  grown  to  its 
present  proportions  unless  it  had 
met  a  real  want.  The  main  reason 
why  it  has  become  a  necessity  is 
that  under  the  political  conditions 
which  prevail  in  America  justice 
is  bought  and  sold  in  the  most  un- 
blushing manner.  In  a  country 
where  not  only  the  legislators  who 
make  the  laws,  but  also  the  judges 
and  the  police  who  administer  and 
execute  them,  are  all  alike  depen- 
dent upon  the  popular  vote,  it  is 
impossible  either  to  pass  inflexibly 
righteous  laws  or  to  have  such 
laws  as  are  passed  executed  with 
rigorous  impartiality.  The  ordin- 
ary police  of  America,  knowing 
that  they  are  the  creatures  of  the 
popular  vote,  dare  not  run  the 
risk  of  offending  their  masters — 
the  voters  —  who  might  dismiss 
them  from  office  immediately.  The 
consequence  is,  that  when  excite- 
ment runs  high,  as  it  did  at  Home- 
stead, and  the  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  on  one  side  and  a  handful 
of  employers  on  the  other,  the 
police  will  take  care  not  to  be  too 
zealous  in  defending  those  employ- 
ers against  their  assailants.  Hence 
the  employers  find  that  if  their  lives 
and  property  are  to  be  secured 
at  all,  they  must  engage  an  extra 
police  such  as  the  Pinkertons. 
What  has  been  said  of  policemen 
applies  even  more  emphatically  to 
judges,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
also  elected  by  the  popular  vote, 
and  therefore  take  good  care  not 


1  Since  these  words  were  written,  they  have  been  partially  fulfilled  by  the 
irents  which  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  strike  of  the  Cheshire  salt 
liners  employed  by  the  Salt  Union.     The  strikers  in  Cheshire  acted  precisely  in 
same  way  as  the  strikers  in  Pittsburg,  with  the  exception  that  they  did  not 
use  firearms.     Both  the  free  workmen  and  the  police  were  overpowered  by  the 
strikers,  who  endeavoured  to  sink  the  vessels  of  their  employers,  and  to  wreck 
"ic  trains  which  conveyed  the  free  workmen.     The  Salt  Union  had  to  appeal  for 
lilitary  assistance.     We  are  getting  on  ! 
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to  do  anything  which  would  ren- 
der themselves  unpopular,  and 
thus  endanger  their  re-election. 
When  a  man  cannot  be  sure  that 
he  is  going  to  get  justice  in  a  so- 
called  court  of  justice,  he  will  try 
to  obtain  it  in  a  more  summary 
fashion.  Hence  the  frequency 
with  which  the  revolver  is  used  in 
the  United  States  as  compared 
with  this  country.  Lawlessness  is 
notoriously  prevalent  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  those  who 
wish  to  protect  themselves  against 
this  lawlessness  must  have  two 
strings  to  their  bow — they  must 
rely  not  merely  upon  the  police 
and  the  magistracy,  but  also  upon 
such  arrangements  as  they  can 
make  in  their  own  behalf.  This 
corruption  in  courts  of  justice,  this 
impotency  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the 
law,  and  this  disregard  for  the  law 
on  the  part  of  the  populace  gener- 
ally, are  all  the  direct  results  of 
the  political  system  which  makes 
every  institution  and  every  offi- 
cial dependent  upon  the  popular 
vote. 

A  citizen  of  a  civilised  com- 
munity, if  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion which  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
civilised  Government  to  afford 
him,  is  in  a  distinctly  worse  posi- 
tion than  a  barbarian  in  a  savage 
country,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
is  compelled  by  his  circumstances 
to  stand  prepared  at  any  moment 
to  defend  his  life  and  his  property 
to  the  death,  whereas  the  civilised 
citizen  is  trained  to  rely  on  the 
action  of  the  civil  Government  for 
the  protection  of  himself  and  his 
property,  instead  of  upon  his  own 
right  arm.  How  completely  the 
English  or  American  citizen  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  will  appear  on 
very  slight  reflection.  We  have 
the  police  force  to  guard  us  from 
assaults  and  murder,  from  garot- 


ters  and  burglars,  from  mobs  and 
riots,  and  to  secure  order  and 
tranquillity  in  our  streets  and 
public  places.  For  defence  against 
the  foreign  invader  we  rely  upon 
our  army  and  navy.  Under  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  the  multi- 
farious and  complex  operations  of 
business  can  only  be  conducted  by 
correspondence  and  by  telegraph, 
and  for  the  proper  conduct  of  this 
correspondence  we  depend  upon  a 
body  of  men  who  are  the  servants 
of  the  State.  In  great  cities, 
where  fire  is  a  constant  peril, 
and  is  apt  to  sometimes  prove 
a  veritable  scourge,  we  have  a 
body  of  firemen  to  cope  with  this 
danger. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
community  is  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  these  different  orders  of 
its  own  servants.  If  by  any  pos- 
sibility these  classes  of  public 
officials  could  be  induced  to  com- 
bine against  society  in  general, 
society  would  find  itself  not  only 
defenceless  against  both  internal 
and  external  foes,  but  it  would 
also  find  itself  bereft  of  the  first 
necessities  of  existence  and  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  absolute  par- 
alysis, so  that  none  of  its  proper 
functions  could  continue  to  be  dis- 
charged. Commerce  would  be  im- 
possible •  anarchy  would  reign 
supreme.  And  what  we  have 
witnessed  during  the  last  two 
years  clearly  indicates  a  design 
on  the  part  of  a  numerous  body 
of  persons  to  make  war  in  this 
way  upon  the  community.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Stuart  kings,  to 
emancipate  ourselves  from  which 
we  paid  so  terrible  a  price,  was 
liberty  itself  in  comparison  with 
the  more  rank  and  odious  tyranny 
of  a  Socialistic  democracy.  A 
despotic  king  is  powerless  as  com- 
pared with  an  army  of  voters 
who  are  actuated  by  cupidity  and 
malignity.  It  has  taken  us  three 
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centuries,  and  has  cost  us  an  in- 
calculable price  both  in  brains  and 
in  blood,  to  win  for  this  nation 
the  liberties  which  it  now  enjoys ; 
but  looking  at  what  has  occurred 
during  the  past  few  months,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  those  liber- 
ties may  be  destroyed  in  one  short 
day  of  madness  on  the  part  of  our 
democratic  masters.  The  nation 
is  menaced  by  graver  perils  than 
any  of  those  which  it  has  encoun- 
tered during  its  stormy  past, — 
graver  because  more  insidious  as 
well  as  more  destructive, — and  yet 
neither  our  people  nor  our  rulers 
seem  to  have  their  eyes  open  to 
the  dangers  which  are  impending. 
That  the  people  generally  should 
so  blinded  is  perhaps  natural 
d  somewhat  excusable ;  but 
at  such  fatuity  should  be  dis- 
yed  by  our  rulers  is  melancholy 
deed. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
at  Mr  Carnegie,  besides  employ- 
Pinkerton  policemen,  has  taken 
extraordinary    precautions   to    de- 
fend his  works  against  the  possible 
— and  events  would  seem  to  show* 
the  probable — attacks  of  infuriated 
trade-unionists.    These  precautions 
certainly    of    an    unparalleled 
aracter.      A  stout  board  fence, 
welve  feet  high  and  three  miles 
ng,  has  been  built  upon  a  foun- 
tion  of  slag  of  three  feet  high, 
d  completely  surrounds  the  steel 
orks.     On  the  top  of  this  fence 
several  strong  strands  of  barbed 
ire,  so  connected  that  a  current 
electricity  may  be  sent  through 
e  wires  from  the  electric  plant 
simply  turning  a  switch  in  the 
ffice.    Of  course  such  a  wire  would 
stantly  kill  any  man  who  touched 
It  is  known  as   "  Carnegie's 
ive  Wire   Fence."      Port -holes, 
ur  inches  in  diameter,  have  been 
Ted  all  along  this  fence  at  the 
ight  of  a  man's  eye.     Trenches 
ve  been  dug  all  over  the  works 


to  various  points  along  the  fence, 
where  hydrants  are  stationed,  and 
through  these  hydrants  either  cold 
or  boiling-hot  water  can  be  dis- 
charged. Hundreds  of  arc  lights 
have  been  mounted  on  high  poles 
throughout  the  works,  and  along 
the  fence  and  on  the  buildings 
search  -  lights  have  been  placed. 
Around  the  office  an  additional 
fence  has  been  built,  and  a  bridge 
forty  feet  high  connects  the  office 
with  the  inside  of  the  works.  An 
extra  search-light  has  been  placed 
upon  this  bridge,  and  also  a  sentry- 
box.  Cameras  with  flash-lights 
have  been  placed  in  different  parts 
of  the  works,  so  that  portraits  of 
those  who  approach  the  premises 
may  be  taken  instantaneously,  and 
thus  subsequently  identified.  Bar- 
racks have  also  been  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  imported  work- 
men. On  the  river  in  front  of  the 
works  a  steel  steam-launch  has 
been  fitted  but  as  a  small  warship, 
with  swivel  guns ;  and  several 
other  boats  have  been  equipped 
with  small  howitzers  and  search- 
lights. There  surely  never  were 
such  elaborate  and  formidable  pre- 
parations made  before  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  incidents  of  a 
strike.  All  these  preparations  had 
been  commenced  some  six  weeks 
before  the  strike  commenced,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Pinkerton 
detectives  were  also  engaged  be- 
forehand. 

To  censure  Mr  Carnegie  for 
taking  these  measures  is  both  un- 
reasonable and  irrelevant;  to  de- 
nounce him  as  the  foe  of  labour 
whilst  he  is  giving  employment  to 
20,000  men,  the  worst  paid  of 
whom  are  receiving  7d.  per  hour 
for  the  lowest  kind  of  manual 
labour,  whilst  the  majority  of 
them  receive  not  less  than  <£3  per 
week,  and  several  hundreds  of 
them  over  .£4,  is  the  merest  silli- 
ness ;  to  chide  Mr  Carnegie  for 
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not  being  charitable  to  men  who 
would,  if  they  could,  destroy  the 
whole  results  of  his  life-work,  and 
murder  him  into  the  bargain,  is 
sickly  sentimentality.  Mr  Car- 
negie has  shown  that  he  under- 
stands his  business  very  well,  and 
that  he  has  nothing  to  learn  from 
his  critics.  If  these  same  critics 
were  in  his  place  they  would  cer- 
tainly take  a  very  different  view 
of  the  situation,  and  probably  they 
would  make  themselves  greater 
fools  by  their  action  then  than 
they  do  by  their  writing  now. 
The  American  workmen  have,  as 
we  have  shown,  made  it  impossible 
for  an  employer  to  afford  himself 
the  indulgence  of  being  considerate 
and  charitable  towards  them.  The 
majority  of  the  writers  in  the 
English  Press,  who  have  alter- 
nately ridiculed  and  denounced 
Mr  Carnegie,  have  succeeded  in 
showing  their  abysmal  ignorance 
of  industrial  life  in  America  more 
clearly  than  in  anything  else. 
One  ultra-Radical  journal  declares 
that— 

"When  Mr  Carnegie  puts  up  for 
an  English  constituency  he  will  re- 
ceive even  worse  treatment  than  Mr 
Stanley  did.  But  he  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  constituency  to 
take  him.  No  Radical  and  working- 
class  constituency  would  accept  a 
man  who  is  notoriously  one  of  the 
leading  opponents  of  working  -  class 
interests ;  and  although  as  a  privileged 
monopolist  he  should  belong  to  the 
Tories,  they  are  not  likely  to  accept 
his  republicanism."  l 

The  same  journal  said  a  few  days 
previously — 

"  Mr  Carnegie,  who  is  on  this  side 
of  the  water  now,  cannot  of  course 
be  held  directly  responsible  for 
yesterday's  tragedy  ;  but  his  harsh 
treatment  of  his  men  makes  him 
indirectly  responsible,  and  any  way 
it  is  a  little  odd  that  this  enunciator 


of  beautiful  sentiments  about  the 
blessing  of  giving,  and  the  rest  of  it, 
should  be  unable  to  carry  on  his 
business  without  such  scenes  as 
those  reported  from  Pittsburg  this 
morning." 

The  writer  of  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  even  a  glimmering  of  an 
idea  that  the  strikers  had  more  to 
do  with  producing  "such  scenes" 
than  anybody  else.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Labour  Representa- 
tion League  a  resolution  was  passed 
strongly  condemning  the  action  of 
Messrs  Carnegie  "in  their  attempt 
to  crush  combination  among  their 
workmen  by  disgraceful  and  in- 
human methods  of  warfare,"  and 
adding  —  "  Should  Mr  Andrew 
Carnegie  insult  British  workmen 
by  any  further  philanthropic  efforts 
on  their  behalf,  we  hope  they  will 
show  their  detestation  of  the 
methods  pursued  by  this  firm  by 
contemptuously  rejecting  such 
offer."  The  London  Trade  Coun- 
cil passed  a  similar  resolution  on 
July  14,  in  which  they  said  :  "It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  case  of  any 
further  well  -  advertised  philan- 
thropies on  the  part  of  Mr  Car- 
negie, the  workers  of  the  district 
will  show  their  disapproval  in  an 
unmistakable  manner."  The  same 
resolution  protested  against  Mr 
Carnegie's  employment  of  "  a  gang 
of  irresponsible  armed  bullies  for 
the  coercion  of  men  engaged  in  a 
struggle  against  reduced  wages, 
and  expressing  satisfaction  that 
the  union  men  were  able  to  defeat 
these  tactics."  Mr  George  Bate- 
man  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
"if  it  were  true  that  Mr  Carnegie 
was  still  a  member  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club,  he  ought  soon  to  be 
kicked  out  of  it." 

The  Glasgow  Trades  Council,  at 
a  meeting  which  it  held  on  August 
10,  agreed,  with  only  a  single  dis- 
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sentient,   to  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

"  That,  while  deeply  deploring  and 
sincerely  sympathising  with  the  work- 
men of  Pittsburg,  and  the  victims  of 
the  recent  outrage,  they  feel  con- 
strained to  tender  their  thanks  to 
Mr  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  while  en- 
rolling his  name  on  the  roll  of  fame 
along  with  the  names  of  Judas 
Iscariot  and  James  Carey,  believe 
that  he  has  been  the  means  of  pro- 
viding the  world  with  the  most 
powerful  object  -  lesson  on  the  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labour  which 
could  possibly  be  given,  and  which 
should  tend  to  make  workmen  think 
and  act  for  themselves  in  future." 

This  egregious  Council  passed  a 
further  resolution  disapproving  of 
the  action  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Ayr  in  conferring  the  freedom  of 
that  burgh  upon  Mr  Carnegie.  It 
was  also  suggested  at  this  meeting 
that  Mr  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  should 
use  every  means  in  his  power  to 
return  the  £100  which  he  received 
from  Mr  Carnegie  towards  his 
election  expenses  in  West  Ham. 
Since  then  Mr  Keir  Hardie,  with 
a  fine  gentlemanliness  and  a  high 
sense  of  honour  which  his  col- 
leagues and  followers  must  keenly 
appreciate,  has  shown  his  gratitude 
to  Mr  Carnegie  by  sending  the 
£100  which  he  accepted  from  that 
itleman  to  the  funds  of  the 
-ikers  at  Homestead — in  other 


words,  by  joining  hands  with  the 
men  who  are  doing  their  level 
best  to  destroy  Mr  Carnegie's  busi- 
ness. 

Now,  all  this  is  certainly  a 
little  hard  upon  a  man  who  has 
been  ostentatiously  honoured  by 
Mr  Gladstone,  and  who  is  reputed 
to  have  given  very  handsome 
donations,  not  only  to  the  Glad- 
stonian  exchequer,  but  also  in  aid 
of  the  election  expenses  of  certain 
advanced  "  Labour "  members  of 
Parliament.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
understand  that  British  working 
men  do  not  admire  the  methods 
of  Mr  Carnegie,  and  that  they 
would  not  relish  being  treated  in 
the  same  way.  Yet,  if  they  claim 
the  right  to  use  such  weapons 
against  their  employers  as  were 
used  in  the  Dock  strike,  and  as 
they  threaten  to  use  in  connection 
with  various  other  industries,  then 
they  must  allow  their  employers 
similar  liberty  in  using  rough 
weapons  in  defence  of  their  in- 
terests. XA11  is  fair  in  war,  and 
industrial  war  is  no  exception. 
If  British  working  men  wish  to 
see  reproduced  in  this  country 
such  conditions  as  those  which 
exist  in  the  United  States,  then 
they  can  take  no  surer  way  of 
creating  them  than  by  blindly 
following  the  apostles  of  the  new 
industrialism. 
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THE  publishing  season  is  a  per- 
verse one,  like  almost  all  the  sea- 
sons, as  arranged  for  social  neces- 
sities. It  begins  when  the  leaves 
fall  and  all  the  harvest  is  gath- 
ered in.  As  the  fields  and  woods 
grow  bare  the  copses  of  Grub 
Street  begin  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  Everything  else  falling  into 
silence  is  the  time  for  these  un- 
likely regions  to  break  forth  into 
song.  There  is  a  twittering  al- 
ready in  all  the  boughs.  The  bare 
twigs  bourgeon  forth  in  leaves — of 
advertisements.  The  literary  pa- 
pers give  us  superb  intimations  that 
Mr  John  Smith  is  correcting  the 
proofs  of  his  new  novel,  and  Mr 
Herbert  Jones  is  about  to  issue 
a  new  edition  —  announcements 
which  would  stir  our  hearts  more 
deeply  if  we  knew  who  the  gentle- 
men were  whose  intentions  are 
thus  made  known  to  us.  But 
up  to  this  moment  the  cry  is 
only  "  He  comes  "  or  "  They  are 
coming "  ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  latest  productions 
of  the  summer,  the  drift  of  books 
which  came  upon  a  lively  but  per- 
verse wind  when  they  were  not 
looked  for,  when  the  country  was 
ringing  with  the  clang  of  the  elec- 
tions, and  the  world  had  broken 
up  and  dispersed  into  corners, 
where  its  units  were  no  longer  the 
world,  but  only  atoms  in  the  being 
of  the  national  life.  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  selection  of  an 
unpropitious  moment — whether  it 
was  to  prove  that  such  names  as 
Stevenson  and  Kipling  are  supe- 
rior to  all  fashion,  and  never  can 
miss  the  tide  under  whatever  sun 
they  put  forth,  or  for  some  other 
caprice  of  genius  or  wile  of  the 
publishing  trade,  we  will  not  at- 


tempt to  inquire.  Anyhow,  here 
they  are,  two  big  birds  swooping 
from  distant  skies. 

We  are  aware  that  in  this  little 
paragraph  we  have  changed  our 
metaphors  several  times.  What 
matter1?  so  did  Shakespeare.  These 
are  wild-fowl  which  are  still  more 
capricious  than  genius,  and  trans- 
form themselves  wildly  at  their 
will.  Two  big  birds,  indeed,  swoop- 
ing down  upon  a  long  wind  from 
East  and  West  at  once,  which  is 
another  contradiction  of  nature, 
are  the  present  objects  of  our  care. 
We  could  have  been  more  content 
to  meet  Mr  Stevenson  in  an  air  to 
which  he  is  native;  but  Mr  Kip- 
ling, who  is  native  to  nowhere  or 
to  every  place,  has  no  such  restric- 
tion. Yet  there  are  rules  to  which 
even  persons  who  are  above  rule 
in  other  matters  must  submit,  and 
one  of  these  we  should  like,  by  any 
tyrannical  philosophical  law  which 
Mr  Frederic  Harrison  could  invent, 
to  enforce  gently  but  firmly  upon 
the  two  remarkable  Romancists 
with  whom  we  have  to  do.  But, 
indeed,  it  is  a  law  of  the  simplest 
and  most  universal  potency — the 
first  rule  of  nature  to  most  people 
— too  simple,  indeed,  to  take  place 
in  any  code  which  Mr  F.  Harrison 
would  be  likely  to  put  together. 
It  is  within  the  reach  of  the  babe 
and  the  suckling.  It  is  the  most 
ingenuous  statement  of  Reason, 
the  plainest  dictate  of  common- 
sense.  "  Do  your  own  work  your- 
self" is  this  simple  canon,  which 
we  would  if  we  could  enforce  upon 
every  literary  person.  There  have 
been,  no  doubt,  instances  of  col- 
laboration which  have  worked  very 
well ;  but  these  have  been  in  cases 
where  the  partners  worked  to- 
gether from  the  beginning,,  and 
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nobody  could  tell  which  was  which. 
What  share  had  Mr  James  Rice 
in  the  work  of  Mr  Walter  Besant  1 
The  latter  gentleman  has  gone  on 
very  well  without  his  aid,  though, 
perhaps,  with  a  tendency  to  fall 
into  a  groove  from  which  his 
partner  might  have  saved  him. 
The  Erckmann  -  Chatrian  firm  is 
still  less  easy  to  unravel,  since, 
though  these  doubles  are  said  to 
have  quarrelled,  nothing  has  ever 
been  done  by  one  or  the  other 
alone.  But  when  a  man  of  genius 
has  gained  distinct  hearing  on  his 
own  merits,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  a  sudden  alli- 
ance with  a  collaborateur.  In  his- 
tory, in  philosophy,  even  in  criti- 
cism, one  man  may  perhaps  work 
harmoniously  with  another.  But 
the  child  of  fancy  is  another 
thing.  The  unity  of  his  concep- 
tion is  its  great  power;  and  as 
there  exist  no  two  pair  of  eyes 
in  the  world  that  see  any  object 
precisely  from  the  same  point  of 
view,  or  in  precisely  the  same 
light,  it  is  on  the  face  of  things  as 
near  an  impossibility  as  anything 
can  be  to  suppose  that  their  divid- 
ed vision  could  embody  a  perfect 
image. 

Mr  Stevenson  is  the  greatest 
offender  known  in  this  kind  of 
literary  self -betrayal;  and  he  ought 
doubly  to  know  better,  not  only 
from  the  instinct  of  art,  but  from 
experience,  for  he  has  done  it 
before.  His  genius  has  been 
trailed  in  the  dust  in  a  '  Wrong 
Box,'  for  the  advantage  of  a  neo- 
phyte in  whom  a  foolish  fondness 
of  regard  has  apparently  induced 
him  to  suppose  certain  qualities 
which  the  clearer  -  seeing  reader 
perceives  only  as  defects.  The 
same  neophyte  appears  in  the 
'Wrecker,'  enfolded,  wrapped  up, 
ittempted  to  be  concealed  in  the 
genius  of  his  companion.  Mr 
Stevenson  is  one  of  the  men  to 
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whom  no  failure  does  any  harm 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 
He  has  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the 
reader,  the  prepossession  in  his 
favour  is  so  great,  that  whatever 
he  chooses  to  do  is  accepted  with 
scarcely  a  murmur  of  criticism, 
and  scarcely  a  hesitation  in  the 
external  proofs  of  success.  The 
'Black  Arrow,'  for  instance,  though 
it  would  have  made  an  end  of 
almost  any  other  writer,  appears 
to  have  been  received  by  the 
credulous  public  almost  as  well  as 
the  *  Master  of  Ballantrae,'  which 
is  a  work  of  genius.  And  the 
trifling  volume  of  verses,  in  which, 
so  far  as  he  could  manage  it,  this 
accomplished  writer  was  vulgar 
as  well  as  trivial,  already  (a 
curious  but  indubitable  proof  of 
fame)  has  appeared  in  a  list  of 
old  books,  with  the  biggest  capi- 
tals, as  a  "First  Edition — rare"; 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  very  few  of 
us  attain  to.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  explain  the  reason  of  this  over- 
whelming tide  of  popular  favour. 
It  is  in  many  ways  quite  jus- 
tified, for  naturally  after  'Kid- 
napped '  one  stretches  eager  hands 
for  the  next  volume  which  bears 
that  author's  name.  The  odd  thing 
is  that  neither  the  'Black  Arrow' 
nor  the  'Wrong  Box'  make  any  dif- 
ference, though  they  are  as  remark- 
ably and  genuinely  bad  as  the  others 
are  good.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  as 
surely  a  proof  of  superior  genius 
to  be  able  to  sound  the  lowest 
depths  as  to  ascend  the  heights. 
It  has  always  been  our  opinion  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  '  Lothair '  was 
executing  a  huge  practical  joke 
upon  the  public,  to  prove  how  far 
its  credulity  would  go.  Something 
of  the  same  feeling  moves  us  to- 
wards Mr  Stevenson  in  the  books 
above-mentioned.  A  mischievous 
curiosity  seems  to  seize  him  occa- 
sionally as  to  how  far  his  own 
popularity  can  go.  He  seems  to 
2  P 
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push  off  with  a  laugh  an  unsea- 
worthy  skiff  to  see  how  soon  it 
will  founder.  When,  lo !  the  habit- 
ual breeze  catches  the  ragged  sail, 
and  luck  carries  the  tub  to  port, 
as  well  as  if  it  had  been  the  trim- 
mest yacht  in  the  world.  Chances 
of  this  kind  are  apt  to  fill  the 
successful  practitioner  with  a  con- 
tempt for  his  own  too  easy  triumphs, 
and  for  the  world  which  accords 
them.  If  this  is  so,  why  should 
one  take  the  trouble  to  do  any 
better  ?  The  tub  is  as  good  as  the 
yacht  if  it  carries  us  safely  to  our 
journey's  end;  and  inferior  work- 
men can  construct  any  amount  of 
tubs,  so  long  as  luck  goes  with  the 
flag,  and  makes  one  craft  as  good 
as  another  which  sails  under  the 
triumphant  name. 

'  The  Wrecker'1  is  as  good  an  ex- 
ample as  could  be  found  of  this  con- 
temptuous faith.  Mr  Stevenson  is 
good  enough  to  let  us  into  the  secret 
of  its  first  origin.  "  On  board  the 
schooner  Equator,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  Johnstone  Islands  (if 
anybody  knows  where  these  are), 
and  on  a  moonlit  night  when  it 
was  a  joy  to  be  alive,  the  authors 
were  amused  with  several  stories 
of  the  sale  of  wrecks.  The  subject 
tempted  them  ;  and  they  sat  apart 
in  the  alleyway  to  discuss  its  pos- 
sibilities." "  What  a  tangle  it 
would  make,"  suggested  one,  "if 
the  wrong  crew  were  aboard  !  But 
how  to  get  the  wrong  crew  there  1 " 
"  I  have  it !  "  cried  the  other;  "  the 
So-and-So  affair."  This  last  seems 
a  vague  description,  but  it  is  in  fact 
precise.  The  business  of  the  wreck 
remains  to  ourselves  all  through, 
we  are  bound  to  confess,  a  So-and- 
So  affair.  There  are  425  pages  in 
the  book,  and  we  do  not  come  to 
the  wrong  crew  till  page  392. 
This  might  be  indeed  the  climax 


of  an  elaborate  web  of  circum- 
stance, leading  up  to  a  revela- 
tion which  the  reader  has  glimpsed 
and  guessed  at,  and  followed 
with  breathless  interest.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  catas- 
trophe, let  us  allow,  when  it  comes, 
is  bloody  and  savage  enough 
for  anything,  but  it  belongs  to  a 
second  story,  altogether  distinct 
from  the  first  part,  and  having 
only  the  most  artificial  connection 
with  it.  The  second  story  begins 
on  page  331.  It  is  the  So-and-So 
affair.  The  band  of  broken  men 
in  it  are  but  feebly  characterised, 
though  the  incidents  cannot  be  con- 
demned on  the  score  of  weakness. 
Carthew,  Wicks,  and  the  rest  are 
dull  if  fiery  apparitions.  We  don't 
care  if  we  never  had  heard  of  them, 
and  we  have  not  the  slightest  de- 
sire ever  to  hear  of  them  again. 
They  are  as  artificial  as  if  they  had 
been  worked  in  Berlin  wool :  what 
they  did  even  their  crimes  for  it  is 
difficult  to  tell,  and  still  more  so 
why  they  should  have  made  such  a 
fuss  over  the  scene  of  their  crime ; 
for  they  had  left  no  evidence 
against  them  in  the  Flying  Scud, 
and  the  cleverest  of  lawyers  could 
not  have  brought  home  to  them  the 
massacre  of  the  cabin.  It  is  the 
So  -  and  -  So  affair  !  It  occupies 
about  a  hundred  pages.  The 
reader,  if  he  is  as  sensible  as  he 
is  courteous  and  gentle,  will  dis- 
sociate these  two  works,  which 
have  nothing  but  the  most  arti- 
ficial connection.  If  he  wants 
blood  and  murder,  let  him  begin 
on  page  331.  If  he  wants  the 
history  of  a  modern  American 
adventurer,  and  the  wiles  of  the 
absolutely  unscrupulous  trader  in 
San  Francisco  and  other  parts,  let 
him  begin  at  the  beginning.  The 
first  three  hundred  pages  contain 
the  life  and  adventures  (with  a 
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prologue  absolutely  unconnected 
with  them)  of  Mr  Loudoun  Dodd. 
The  last  hundred  is,  as  Mr  Kip- 
ling says,  another  story.  Neither 
of  these  are  in  the  smallest  degree 
to  edification.  The  American 
swindler  is  amusing  in  the  Jim 
Pinker  ton  avatar,  though  the  auto- 
biographist  himself  is  a  dull  fellow. 
The  So-and-Sos  are  more  or  less 
horrible  in  the  hideous  tragedy  of 
their  lives.  Both  stories  float  a 
little  speck  of  life  in  floods  of 
dreary  dulness.  But  each  would 
have  gained  a  little  by  being 
separate.  The  real  wreckers  might 
have  given  us  a  distinct  thrill 
of  horrible  sensation.  We  might 
have  been  left  uncertain,  stirred 
by  the  horrid  mystery,  and  that 
quivering  sense  of  a  possible  reve- 
lation to  come,  which  a  powerful 
incomplete  tale  affords, — but  the 
two  stitched  together,  the  lame  ex- 
planations, the  imbecile  researches, 
the  unutterably  conventional  hero, 
pirate  -  chief,  diluted  occidental 
Manfred  or  Lara  who  comes  in 
at  the  end,  are  beyond  the  pa- 
tience— of  all  except  the  million 
or  so  of  gaping  readers  (ourselves, 
we  allow,  among  the  rest)  who  are 
not  to  be  cured  of  their  foolish 
confidence  in  Mr  R.  L.  Stevenson's 


name. 
'Th 


'  The  Wrecker '  is  really  in  three 
parts.  It  begins,  as  we  have  said, 
with  an  exceedingly  lively  chapter 
describing  the  arrival  of  a  certain 

schooner  in  the  port  of ,  with 

the  flow  of  planters,  agents,  natives, 
all  the  reckless  and  busy  idlers, 
savage  and  semi-civilised,  of  the 
shore,  who  rush  together  to  watch 
and  comment  upon  it,  through  an 
atmosphere  fragrant  with  "  drinks" 
and  confused  with  all  kinds  of  na- 
tionalities. The  only  individual 

ith  whom  the  world  is  acquainted 
Samoa  was  doubtless  there,  and 
glad  of  something  new  to  see 
and  hear,  and  set  the  scene  before 


us  according  to  the  knack  he  has. 
But  it  was,  alas  !  not  Mr  Stevenson, 
but  his  (presumably  young)  protege 
who  boarded  the  schooner  and 
found  in  its  cabin  Mr  Loudoun 
Dodd,  who  forthwith  begins  to  re- 
late his  life.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
difficult  to  imagine  the  scene.  The 
air  of  Samoa  is  soothing.  It  thrills 
with  a  moment's  curiosity,  for  well- 
being  is  dull,  and  a  new  sensation 
always  desirable :  but,  after  the 
sensation  has  been  exhausted,  the 
Master  strolls  away  in  his  loose 
coat,  along  the  soft  shore,  or  back 
to  his  house  among  the  trees.  He 
knows  all  about  Mr  Loudoun  Dodd, 
and  that  there  is  not  much  fun  to 
be  got  out  of  him.  Better  is  the 
dolce  far  niente  and  another  cigar. 
"You  go  on,"  he  says,  waving  a 
hand  to  the  protege  as  he  strolls 
away.  Did  not  Alexandre  the 
great  and  good  do  the  same — turn- 
ing over  his  hero  of  the  moment  to 
one  of  the  disciples  when  he  him- 
self was  tired  of  his.  offspring'? 
But  then  the  disciples  were  better 
chosen ;  or,  perhaps,  Frenchmen 
are  more  acutely  sympathetic,  and, 
though  reverent  of  nothing  else, 
are  reverent  of  their  master  in  art, 
and  capable  of  picking  up  his  pen, 
not  seeking  out  a  new  one  of  their 
own.  Mr  Stevenson's  disciple  is 
not  so — perhaps  because  the  Mas- 
ter is  too  good  a  fellow,  and  puts 
the  apprentice  on  a  level  with  him- 
self, an  error  of  affection  which  the 
young  gentleman  is  not  man  enough 
to  see  the  folly  of.  He  is  not  aware 
that  there  is  no  fun  in  Mr  Loudoun 
Dodd.  He  has  him  up  out  of  his 
cabin,  and  proceeds  in  dull  detail 
to  tell  his  story.  He  himself  is  an 
American  young  gentleman,  and 
the  finest  thing  going  for  American 
young  gentlemen  is  to  study  art  in 
Paris.  So  that  the  supercargo  of 
the  schooner  is  at  a  stroke  made 
into  the  son  of  a  millionaire,  and 
sent  in  his  sentimental  youth  to 
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those  studios — of  which  we  run  a 
great  risk  of  becoming  as  sick  as 
we  are  of  most  things  that  are 
done  to  death.  In  the  studios 
there  is  not  much  except  dulness, 
a  few  rechauffes  of  the  best-known 
models,  and  a  stumbling  introduc- 
tion of  the  real  American  hero,  the 
born  adventurer,  swindler,  gossip- 
monger,  and  go-ahead  man,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  inherent  dis- 
honesty which  he  does  not  know 
to  be  dishonest,  is  really  a  good 
fellow,  humble -minded,  generous, 
and  full  of  admiration  and  devo- 
tion. Jim  Pinkerton,  with  a  touch 
or  two  afterwards  from  the  Master's 
hand,  becomes  very  entertaining  for 
a  time,  and  more  tolerable  to  the 
reader  than  he  has  any  right  to  be. 
He  too,  though  unable  to  draw  a 
line,  has  come  over  to  Paris  to 
study  art  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  maintaining  himself 
in  the  meantime  by  letters  to  the 
American  papers,  in  which  he  dis- 
closes, to  the  delight  of  everybody 
concerned,  the  proceedings  and 
successes  of  American  youth. 

Mr  Henry  James,  who  is  a  better 
workman  than  Mr  Stevenson's  ap- 
prentice, describes  a  similar  but 
more  civilised  personage  to  us  in  a 
late  number  of  a  periodical  as  "  Al- 
fred Bonus,"  whose  occupation  was 
to  write  letters  to  the  American 
journals  about  the  way  "  the 
boys "  were  coming  on  in  Paris. 
"  He  has  it  at  heart  to  prove  that 
the  Americans  in  Europe  do  get 
on,"  says  this  fine  authority,  who, 
with  a  touch  of  the  cynicism  of 
the  old  world,  evidently  thinks 
the  progress  moderate,  and  wishes 
to  persuade  his  public  that  the 
interest  felt  in  this  question  by 
the  Americans  at  home  is  not  so 
great  as  is  supposed.  Mr  Lloyd 
Osbourne  is  much  more  frank,  and 
while  he,  too,  saves  the  refinement 
of  his  hero  by  supposing  him  to  be 
personally  shocked  by  the  revela- 
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tions  in  question,  describes  them 
as  received  in  America  with  genu- 
ine delight, — which,  by  the  way, 
Mr  Henry  James  admits  also  in 
a  very  clever  sketch  of  his  of  an 
American  journalist  in  Paris,  of 
which  we  have,  unfortunately,  for- 
gotten the  name,  but  in  which, 
probably,  we  see  the  original  of 
Pinkerton.  However,  it  is  not 
till  we  find  this  hero  in  his  native 
element,  in  San  Francisco,  trad- 
ing, speculating,  inventing  ways 
of  making  money,  rushing  at  every- 
thing, bankruptcy  included,  which 
is  only  an  incident  in  his  rapid 
career,  that  we  know  him  fully. 
He  has  become  by  this  time  so 
lively  that  the  Master,  returning 
from  his  stroll  round  the  island 
shore,  pushes  the  apprentice  out  of 
the  way,  and  has  a  turn  with  his 
own  hand  at  the  clay.  If  there  is 
no  fun  in  Dodd  there  is  plenty  of 
fun  in  his  friend,  and  Mr  Steven- 
son's eyes  begin  to  light  up.  The 
wild  excitement  of  the  auction 
in  which  the  Flying  Scud — the 
wrecked  ship  lying  upon  the 
rocks  on  a  desolate  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  Pacific — is  sold,  rises 
to  that  height  of  fever  which 
conies  natural  to  the  author  of 
1  Treasure  Island/  The  price  runs 
up  by  degrees  to  the  preposterous 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to 
the  delirious  delight  of  the  by- 
standers. The  idea  of  Pinkerton  is 
that  the  ship  is  a  smuggler  laden 
with  opium,whence  his  enthusiasm : 
and  his  intention  is  to  secure  the 
opium  and  sell  it  at  Honolulu — 
making  profit  enough  to  recom- 
pense the  pair  for  the  risk  of 
absolute  ruin  to  which  they  are 
subjecting  themselves.  By  the 
time  the  story  has  reached  thus  far, 
Mr  Stevenson  has  got  thoroughly 
interested.  There  is  now  plenty 
of  fun  in  it.  He  sends  the  young 
American  gentleman  flying  with 
a  push  or  perhaps  a  good -hum- 
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oured  kick  into  the  sea  or  any- 
where handy,  and  squares  his 
own  shoulders  to  the  task. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  has  pushed  the 
apprentice  out  of  his  way.  In  the 
dreary  account  of  Dodd's  youthful 
experiences,  there  arises  suddenly 
a  Scotch  family,  especially  an  old, 
rich,  rough,  Edinburgh  master- 
mason,  grandfather  of  the  hero, 
thrust  in  a  little  as  a  Deus  ex 
machind,  but  more  as  a  relief  to 
the  wearied  reader — in  whom  we 
recognise  at  once  the  Master's  hand. 
He  is  a  wholly  disreputable  old 
man,  a  "jerry "-builder  of  "doleful 
suburbs,"  overawing  his  respect- 
able son  and  family  with  his 
dialect  and  his  rudeness,  but  with 
a  sort  of  heart  in  his  aged  and 
untender  bosom  which  goes  forth 
to  his  daughter's  child,  "Jeanie's 
yin."  (We  are  grieved  to  the 
heart  that  Mr  Stevenson,  like  a 
mere  Englishman,  should  spell  this 
familiar  name,  Jeannie  with  two 
TIS.)  When  Dodd  presents  him- 
self at  his  uncle's  house  in  the 
depths  of  penury,  and  that  severe 
person  proposes  that  he  should  be 
provided  for  in  a  grocer's  shop  with 
eighteen  shillings  a-week  of  wages, 
the  grandfather  steps  in. 

"  '  Aadam,'  repeated  the  old  man. 

"  *  Well,  sir,  I'm  listening,'  says  my 
uncle. 

"My  grandfather  took  a  puff  or 
two  in  silence.  'Ye're  makin'  an 
awfu'  poor  appearance,  Aadam/  said 
he. 

"My  uncle  visibly  reared  at  the 
affront.  'I  am  sorry  you  should 
think  so,'  said  he,  '  and  still  more 
sorry  you  should  say  so  before  present 

company ' 

'  *  A  believe  that  :  A  ken  that, 
Aadam,'  returned  old  Loudoun  drily; 
'and  the  curiis  thing  is,  I'm  no  very 
carin'.  See  here,  ma  man,'  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  himself  to  me. 
:  A'm  your  grandf aither,  amn't  I  not  ? 
Never  you  mind  what  Aadam  says. 
A'll  sec  justice  din  ye.  A'm  rich.' 


"'Father,'  said  Uncle  Adam,  'I 
would  like  one  word  with  yon  in 
private.' 

"  I  rose  to  go. 

" '  Set  down  upon  your  hinder- 
lands,'  cried  my  grandfather,  almost 
savagely.  '  If  Aadam  has  anything 
to  say,  let  him  say  it.  It's  me  that 
has  the  money  here  ;  and  by  Gravy ! 
I'm  going  to  be  obeyed.' 

"  Upon  this  scurvy  encouragement 
it  appeared  that  my  uncle  had  no 
remark  to  offer.  Twice  challenged 
to  speak  out  and  be  done  with  it,  he 
twice  sullenly  declined  ;  and  I  may 
mention  that  about  this  period  of  the 
engagement  I  began  to  be  sorry  for 
him. 

"  '  See  here,  then,  Jeanie's  yin  ! ' 
resumed  my  grandfather.  '  A'm 
going  to  give  ye  a  set-off.  Your 
mither  was  always  my  favourite,  for 
I  never  could  agree  with  Aadam.  A 
like  ye  fine  yoursel' ;  there's  nae 
nonsense  aboot  ye ;  ye've  a  fine 
naytural  idea  of  builder's  work :  ye've 
been  to  France,  where  they  tell  me 
they're  grand  at  the  stuccy.  A 
splendid  thing  for  ceilin's  the  stuccy  ! 
and  it's  a  vailyable  disguise  too.  A 
don't  believe  there's  a  builder  in 
Scotland  has  used  more  stuccy  than 
me.  But,  as  A  was  sayin',  if  ye'll 
follie  that  trade,  with  the  capital 
that  A'm  going  to  give  ye,  ye  may 
live  yet  to  be  as  rich  as  mysel'. 
Ye  see  ye  would  always  have  had  a 
share  of  it  when  A  was  gone  :  it  ap- 
pears ye're  needin'  it  now  :  well,  ye'll 
get  the  less,  as  is  only  just  and  proper.' 

"  Uncle  Adam  cleared  his  throat. 
'This  is  very  handsome,  father,'  he 
said,  'and  I  am  sure  Loudoun  feels 
it  so — very  handsome,  and,  as  you 
say,  very  just ;  but  will  you  allow  me 
to  say  that  it  had  better  perhaps  be 
put  in  black  and  white  ? ' 

"The  enmity  always  smouldering 
between  the  two  men  at  this  ill- 
judged  interruption  almost  burst  into 
flame.  The  stone-mason  turned  upon 
his  offspring,  his  long  upper  lip  pulled 
down  for  all  the  world  like  a  monkey's. 
He  stared  awhile  in  virulent  silence, 
and  then,  '  Get  Gregg,'  said  he. 

"  The  effect  of  these  words  was  very 
visible.  'He  will  be  gone  to  his 
office,'  stammered  my  uncle. 

"  '  Get  Gregg  ! '  repeated  my  grand- 
father. 
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"  '  I  tell  you  he  will  be  gone  to  his 
office,'  reiterated  Adam. 

"'And  I  tell  ye  he's  takin'  his 
smoke,'  retorted  the  old  man. 

"  '  Very  well,  then,'  cried  my  uncle, 
getting  to  his  feet  with  some  alacrity, 
as  upon  a  sudden  change  of  thought, 
'  I  will  get  him  myself.' 

"  *  Ye  will  not  ! '  cried  my  grand- 
father. '  Ye  will  sit  there  upon  your 
hinderland.' 

"  '  Then  how  the  devil  am  I  to  get 
him  ? '  my  uncle  broke  forth,  with  not 
unnatural  petulance. 

"  My  grandfather  having  no  possible 
answer,  grinned  at  his  son  with  the 
malice  of  a  schoolboy  ;  then  he  rang 
the  bell. 

"  '  Take  the  garden-key,'  said  Uncle 
Adam  to  the  servant,  '  go  over  to  the 
garden,  and  if  Mr  Gregg  the  lawyer 
is  there  (he  generally  sits  under  the 
red  hawthorn),  give  him  old  Mr  Lou- 
doun's  compliments,  and  will  he  step 
in  here  for  a  moment.' 

"  Mr  Gregg  the  lawyer  !  At  once 
I  understood  what  had  been  puzzling 
me,  the  significance  of  my  grand- 
father, and  the  alarm  of  my  poor 
uncle — the  stone-mason's  will,  it  was 
supposed,  being  trembling  in  the 
balance." 

Old  Mr  Loudoun  is  not  a 
nice  old  man,  but  the  vivid  life  of 
the  scene  stands  forth  from  the 
paper  with  that  extraordinary 
touch  of  reality  which  only  the 
highest  power  can  give,  especially 
as  it  comes  in  the  midst  of  the 
washy  diffuse  and  commonplace 
experiences  of  Parisian  studios 
and  American  dabblers  in  art. 

We  return  to  the  stirring  inci- 
dents of  the  auction,  and  the  head- 
long rush  to  reach  the  wrecked 
brig  before  its  extremely  suspicious 
crew — who  have  presumably  some 
very  strong  reason  of  their  own  for 
their  anxiety  (interpreted  by  Pink- 
erton  as  opium) — can  reach  it.  The 
crew  have  been  the  objects  of 
Dodd's  suspicions  from  the  first. 
Their  captain,  Trent,  who  watches 
the  sale  with  every  sign  of  anxiety 
and  alarm,  and  disappears  hurriedly 
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when  it  is  accomplished,  appears 
to  this  close  observer  to  be  in  a 
state  of  nervous  terror  for  which 
even  opium  cannot  account.  The 
mate,  kept  out  of  sight  under  pre- 
tence of  illness,  is  a  still  more 
mysterious  person,  and  Dodd 
scents  a  mystery  which  at  first  he 
too  believes  to  concern  trade  and 
some  nefarious  cargo  buried  in 
the  Flying  Scud,  which  whoever 
reaches  it  first  will  secure.  The 
voyage  is  told  with  delightful  life 
and  spirit. 

"I  love  to  recall  the  glad  monot- 
ony of  a  Pacific  voyage  when  the 
trades  are  not  stinted,  and  the  ship 
day  after  day  goes  free.  The  moun- 
tain scenery  of  trade  -  wind  clouds, 
watched  under  every  vicissitude  of 
light — blotting  stars,  withering  in  the 
moon's  glory,  barring  the  scarlet  eve, 
lying  across  the  dawn,  collapsed  into 
the  unfeatured  morning  bank,  or  at 
noon  raising  their  snowy  summits 
between  the  blue  roof  of  heaven  and 
the  blue  floor  of  the  sea  ;  the  small, 
busy,  deliberate  world  of  the  schooner, 
with  its  unfamiliar  scenes,  the  spear- 
ing of  the  dolphin  from  the  bowsprit- 
end,  the  holy  war  on  sharks,  the  cook 
making  bread  on  the  main  hatch ; 
reefing  down  before  a  violent  squall, 
with  the  men  hanging  out  on  the 
foot- ropes ;  the  squall  itself,  the  catch 
at  the  heart,  the  opened  sluices  of  the 
sky ;  and  the  relief,  the  renewed  love- 
liness of  life  when  all  is  over,  the  sun 
forth  again,  and  our  out-fought  enemy 
only  a  blot  upon  the  leeward  sea.  I 
love  to  recall,  and  would  that  I  could 
reproduce,  that  life,  the  unforgettable, 
the  unrememberable.  The  memory 
which  shows  so  wise  a  backwardness 
in  registering  pain  is,  besides,  an  im- 
perfect recorder  of  extended  plea- 
sures;  and  a  long -continued  well- 
being  escapes,  as  it  were,  by  its  mass, 
our  petty  methods  of  commemoration. 
On  a  part  of  our  life's  map  there  lies 
a  roseate  undecipherable  haze,  and- 
that  is  all." 

This  introduces  an  ingenious 
apology  for  Mr  Stevenson's  own 
devotion  to  the  Pacific  and  its 
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"Day  after  day,"  he 
says,  "  the  air  had  the  same  inde- 
scribable liveliness  and  sweetness, 
soft  and  nimble  and  cool  as  the 
cheek  of  health  (thermometer  84° 
in  the  cabin).  Day  after  day  the 
sun  flamed  :  night  after  night  the 
moon  beaconed  or  the  stars  parad- 
ed their  lustrous  regiment.  I  was 
aware  of  a  spiritual  change,  or 
perhaps  rather  a  molecular  recon- 
stitution.  My  bones  were  sweeter 
to  me.  I  had  come  home  to  my 
own  climate,  and  looked  back  with 
pity  on  those  damp  and  wintry 
zones  miscalled  the  temperate." 
We  accept  graciously  the  explana- 
tion and  implied  apology.  If  Mr 
Stevenson  is  so  much  better  as  all 
that  in  his  Southern  seas,  why, 
then,  we  are  very  glad  he  is  better, 
and  sign  his  permission  to  remain 
with  a  friendly  heart,  only  desir- 
ing him  earnestly  in  the  future  to 
envoy er  promener  that  clever  young 
American,  his  apprentice,  who  ap- 
parently requires  to  see  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  world  than  is  to 
be  found  in  Samoa,  or  even  San 
Francisco,  for  the  advantage  of  his 
health  and  intellect.  We  forget, 
however,  all  prentice  hands  in  the 
stirring  rush  of  "the  trades,"  in 
"  the  small,  busy,  deliberate  world 
of  the  schooner,"  in  the  company  of 
Captain  Nares,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  tremendous  excitement  of  the 
search  in  the  wrecked  brig,  which  is 
the  climax  of  the  story,  and  by  far 
the  most  powerful  part  of  it.  The 
whole  narrative  of  the  run  to  Mid- 
way Island ;  the  final  storm,  grim, 
breathless,  and  terrible ;  the  pas- 
sionate expectation  with  which  the 
work  is  begun  \  the  gradually  grow- 
ing dismay,  consternation,  and  dis- 
appointment, mingled  with  a  grow- 
ing wonder  which  takes  away  our 
breath, — is  quite  admirable  in  force 
and  effect.  When  the  captain 
announces  his  discovery  that  the 
brig  was  no  wreck  at  all,  but  a 


vessel  voluntarily  abandoned,  and 
when  the  photographic  group  is 
found,  revealing  an  entirely  differ- 
ent party  of  men  from  those  whom 
Dodd  had  seen  and  sketched,  the 
excitement  rises  to  fever-heat. 
Who  was  the  false  Trent  whose 
shivering  panic  had  been  so  visible 
to  the  sharp  eyes  of  Dodd,  whose 
terror  when  the  sale  was  accom- 
plished was  so  evident  1  Who  was 
the  other  man  behind  who  had 
been  willing  to  spend  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  ransom  of  a 
wreck  which  contained  no  treasure, 
and  not  even  the  evidence  of  any 
crime  1  The  searchers  look  in  each 
other's  faces  with  a  superstitious 
terror.  "They've  been  up  to 
larks,  no  doubt,  and  that's  all 
I  know  of  them,"  says  Captain 
Nares.  But  what  could  the  larks 
be  which  a  company  of  merchant 
seamen  tried  to  conceal  at  the  cost 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  ? 

Now  it  must  be  allowed  that 
explanations  are  almost  always  a 
failure,  whether  of  natural  or  super- 
natural mysteries — which  is  an  ex- 
cuse, perhaps,  for  the  vulgar  melo- 
drama which  Mr  Stevenson  has 
allowed  to  be  tacked  on  to  this 
exciting  and  powerful  story.  He 
wanted,  we  daresay,  none  of  that 
dull  work  in  his  own  person.  He 
had  wrought  up  us  and  himself  to 
the  highest  pitch,  as  he  loves  to 
do :  he  had  got  all  the  fun  out  of 
it.  No  doubt  the  blood  was  cours- 
ing pleasantly  through  his  veins, 
his  heart  going  with  that  thump 
which  is  painfully  delightful  and 
makes  the  bosom  glow,  and  he  had 
exhausted  the  subject.  What  is 
the  good  of  an  apprentice  if  not  to 
do  the  dirty  work  1  "  Here !  take 
it  and  finish  it,"  the  Master  must 
have  cried,  flinging  sheet  and  pen 
at  the  youngster's  head :  and  the 
youngster,  nothing  loath,  in  his  own 
graceful  phraseology,  "sailed  in." 

The  ensuing  narrative  we  leave  in 
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the  reader's  hands.  It  is  needless 
to  go  over  the  elaborate  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  clue  is  ob- 
tained, the  feeble  and  sometimes 
absurd  detective  business,  the  very 
easily  extorted  confession,  by  which 
a  newly  invented  hero,  altogether 
strange  to  the  reader,  places  his  life, 
along  with  several  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne, in  the  not  too  trustworthy 
hands  of  Mr  Dodd.  The  sudden 
introduction  of  this  band  of  des- 
peradoes and  their  doings,  and 
all  their  minutely  detailed  conver- 
sations and  mercantile  successes, 
which  have  no  connection  with 
anything  that  has  gone  before,  has 
no  excuse  or  justification  in  art, — 
every  rule  of  construction  is  broken 
by  the  comicalities  so  much  out 
of  place  of  Captain  Bostock  and 
Tommy  and  the  cabman,  and  the 
unfortunate  little  cad  of  the 
Australian  streets  who  speaks  the 
dialect  of  the  London  slums.  It 
is  only  when  we  come  through  this 
muddle  to  the  hideous  tragedy  be- 
yond that  we  realise  what  it  is  all 
about.  The  carnage  in  the  cabin, 
we  find,  is  considered  fine,  Ho- 
meric in  its  grandeur,  by  some 
critics.  Mr  Stevenson  probably 
came  on  again  to  do  it — for  the  sick 
horror  of  the  murderers,  after  all 
is  over,  betrays  once  more  some- 
thing of  the  Master's  touch :  but 
it  is  more  like  the  bloodiest  crisis 
of  Mr  Rider  Haggard  than  his 
finer  hand.  Perhaps  it  is  not  with- 
out truth  that  the  murderers 
themselves  are  so  devoid  of  indi- 
viduality, save  of  the  catchword 
kind.  Such  a  deed  swallows  up 
all  human  features,  and  brings  the 
performers  down  to  the  savage 
type;  and  what  were  the  extenu- 
ating circumstances  which  induced 
the  honest  doctor  of  a  British 
man-of-war  not  only  to  contrive 
their  escape,  but  -to  put  forth  a 
plea,  "great  excuses  —  great  ex- 
cuses," for  the  bloody  ruffians  who 


had  picked  off,  one  by  one,  the 
unfortunate  sailors  in  the  rigging 
with  their  revolvers,  and  murdered 
the  last  survivors  in  cold  blood,  we 
altogether  fail  to  see.  Was  it  be- 
cause one  of  them  was  a  gentleman, 
an  English  squire  and  sentimental 
student  of  art  1  This  is  the  only 
reason  we  can  see  for  the  leniency 
shown  them.  A  sneaking  weak- 
ness for  anything  that  can  be 
called  an  aristocrat  is,  we  all  know, 
deeply  embedded  in  the  republican 
mind  :  but  the  man-of-war's  men 
were  not  likely  to  show  that 
amiable  weakness.  And  though 
the  catastrophe  is  so  horrible  we 
are  not  in  the  least  convinced 
that  it  had  the  "  great  excuse  "  of 
necessity.  The  unwinding  of  the 
dreadful  puzzle  is  like  an  amateur's 
guess  at  a  chess  problem  ;  his  sol- 
ution may  be  successful  enough, 
but  as  it  is  not  the  only,  it  cannot 
be  the  right  one :  and  however 
clever  it  may  be,  our  reason  is  by 
no  means  convinced  that  it  is 
checkmate.  The  ruffians  were  not 
driven  by  fate :  there  were  other 
ways  out  of  their  difficulties ;  and 
this  is  always  destructive  of  a  great 
tragic  effect.  We  escape  with  our 
nostrils  full  of  the  sickening  scent 
of  blood,  and  disgust  rather  than 
sublime  horror  in  our  mind. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  if 
Mr  Stevenson  felt  his  collabora- 
teur's  solution  of  the  mystery  good 
enough  to  pass  muster,  he  should 
have  published  it  as  a  Sequel, 
which  would  have  given  the  young 
gentleman  all  the  opportunity  he 
could  desire  ;  and  in  that  case,  with 
a  little  American  flag  on  the  cock- 
boat which  followed  the  bigger 
vessel,  the  impertinences  towards 
everything  British,  which  are  scat- 
tered through  the  feeble  parts  of 
this  story,  would  not  be  in  such 
bad  taste  as  at  present,  when  they 
appear  under  the  shelter  of  a  good 
Scotch  name.  We  are  taking 
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it  for  granted,  though  perhaps 
rashly,  that  Mr  Stevenson  still  flies 
the  flag  of  his  country,  and  has 
not  gone  over  altogether  to  the 
Stripes  and  Stars.  The  localism 
of  San  Francisco,  its  streets,  its 
saloons,  its  intimate  family  jokes 
and  allusions,  might  also  be  justi- 
fied in  that  case :  for  this  is  a 
point  in  which  American  writers 
allow  themselves  greater  licence 
than  is  usual  with  authors  in  the 
Old  World.  We  do  not  on  this  side 
expect  the  general  reader  to  be  so 
conversant  with  London  and  Paris, 
the  two  capitals  of  Christendom, 
as  our  American  friends  expect  us 
to  be  with  the  slums  of  their  mush- 
room towns. 

'The  Naulahka'1  is  a  perfor- 
mance of  a  very  different  kind  from 
'  The  Wrecker,'  but  it  demonstrates 
in  as  strong  a  light  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  collaboration,  and 
also,  let  us  add,  the  innate  modesty 
and  humility  of  genius.  On  the 
face  of  things,  we  should  not  ven- 
ture to  assert  perhaps  that  either 
Mr  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  or  Mr 
Rudyard  Kipling  were  models  of 
modesty  and  humble -mindedness. 
These  gentlemen  both  have  a 
pretty  idea  of  themselves  and  their 
own  importance  to  literature,  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  they  had  not, 
seeing  how  they  have  been  petted 
and  praised.  Still,  underneath 
that  fine  consciousness  of  being 
not  as  other  men  are,  there  is 
something  deeper,  which  we  choose 
to  believe  is  a  characteristic  of 
that  ineffable  and  incommunicable 
gift  called  genius, — the  Shake- 
spearian soul,  the  spirit  in  which 
Sir  Walter  drove  along  his  shin- 
ing chariot,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  modest  and  natural  of  coun- 
try coaches.  Mr  Stevenson,  who 


in  his  rampant  personal  state  ex- 
pects the  world  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  silly  little  verses 
which  he  addresses  to  his  friends, 
appears  in  this  light,  divested  of 
all  that  arrogant  superiority,  feel- 
ing sure,  like  the  English  king 
after  Otterburn,  that  there  are  a 
hundred  as  good  as  he,  and  that 
the  lively  youth  at  his  side  is 
as  well  qualified  as  himself  to 
entertain  the  world.  An  elder 
man  thus  picking  up  a  younger, 
and  wrapping  his  own  purple 
round  the  undeveloped  limbs,  is 
a  more  wonderful  spectacle  than 
is  that  of  two  young  men  working 
together;  nevertheless,  the  humil- 
ity of  Mr  Kipling,  who  has  made 
himself  so  remarkable  a  place  in 
literature,  and  whose  insight  and 
universality  are  so  extraordinary, 
in  matching  himself  with  the  keen 
and  sharp  American  who  knows 
nothing  but  the  favourite  type  of 
his  own  half-formed,  half-built,  half- 
civilised  district,  towns,  and  men — 
is  not  less  wonderful.  Mr  Wol- 
cott  Balestier  is  dead,  and  there- 
fore in  one  way  beyond  criticism  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  carried  with 
him  the  high  regard  and  regret  of 
his  friends.  His  own  individuality, 
as  displayed  in  the  little  memoir 
written  by  Mr  Edmund  Gosse, 
seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable 
one,  much  like  the  Tarvin  of  his 
book — a  being  all  made  up  of  en- 
ergy and  ambition,  determined  to 
be  and  to  do  everything  that  he 
admired  and  thought  most  worthy, 
something  of  a  juggler,  much  of  a 
speculator,  fiercely  active,  pushing, 
strenuous,  the  literary  part  of  him 
developing  in  the  way  of  business, 
a  man  who  stuck  at  nothing  to 
accomplish  his  ends.  And  the 
beginning  of  the  story  in  which 
his  friend  gave  him  the  pas,  per- 
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mitting  the  sharp  American  to 
cut  out  a  pair  of  characters  in 
a  sheet,  so  to  speak,  of  iron, 
and  set  the  whole  epic  going, 
is  not  without  interest  and 
reality.  It  is  local  in  the 
keenest,  fiercest,  most  absorbing 
sense  of  the  word,  like  a  sharp 
"  snap "  of  one  of  those  cameras 
which  we  owe  to  the  American 
genius  :  and  present  to  our  gaze 
very  vividly  the  little  half-built, 
go-ahead  American  town  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilisation,  fighting 
tooth  and  nail  for  wealth,  pros- 
perity, and  advancement.  There 
is  nothing  noble  in  the  picture. 
All  the  aims  of  patriotism  are  nar- 
rowed down  to  the  all-absorbing 
effort  to  get  a  certain  railway — the 
C.C.C. — to  pass  through  Topaz  in- 
stead of  through  Rustler,  another 
half-built,  swarming,  struggling, 
fiercely  noisy,  and  vociferous  place 
at  a  little  distance,  of  which, 
were  the  reader  to  refer  to  the 
'  Century '  magazine,  he  would  see 
by  the  same  hand  a  companion 
sketch  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  struggle.  For  this  object 
Nicolas  Tarvin,  the  hero,  is  ready 
to  sell  his  soul.  He  has  one  other 
object  in  life,  and  that  is  to  stop 
Kate  Sheriff,  whom  he  wishes  to 
marry,  from  going  out  to  India  to 
heal  and  nurse  that  big  continent ; 
and  when  she  has  obstinately  gone 
upon  that  enterprise,  to  follow 
and  bring  her  back.  The  de- 
scription of  the  two  towns  is 
certainly  original.  They  had  "  en- 
joyed their  boom  at  about  the 
same  time;  then  the  boom  had 
left  Hustler  and  had  betaken 
itself  to  Topaz.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
citizens  took  their  houses  up 
bodily,  loaded  them  on  a  flat  car, 
and  sent  them  over  to  Topaz  as 
freight.  But  Topaz  now  began 
in  her  turn  to  feel  that  she  was 
losing  her  clutch.  A  house  or 
two  had  been  moved  back.  It 


was  Rustler  this  time  which  was 
gaining.  If  the  railway  went 
there,  Topaz  was  lost.  If  Topaz 
secured  the  railway,  the  town  was 
made."  This  is  the  question  upon 
which  the  American  hero  is  made 
to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of 
India,  and  afford  Mr  Rudyard 
Kipling  his  opportunity.  In  the 
wild  topsy-turvy  of  imagination 
and  reason  which  belongs  to  such 
a  society,  it  no  doubt  seems  possible 
enough  that  an  all -enterprising 
citizen  of  the  Wild  West  should 
hear  of  the  existence  of  a  gorgeous 
necklace  of  emeralds  and  diamonds 
in  Central  India,  and  should  pledge 
himself  to  get  (steal)  it  for  the 
young  wife  of  the  railroad  director, 
on  condition  that  she  should  per- 
suade her  husband  to  bring  it 
(the  railroad)  to  Topaz.  And  here 
is  the  man  who,  combining  love  and 
business,  determined  alike  to  follow 
and  bring  back  his  sweetheart  and 
secure  his  railway,  undertakes 
this  noble  mission. 

"  The  most  precious  possession  of  a 
qitizen  of  the  West  is  his  town  pride. 
It  is  the  flower  of  that  pride  to  hate 
the  rival  town.  Town  pride  cannot 
exist  without  town  jealousy,  and  it 
was  therefore  fortunate  that  Topaz 
and  Bustler  lay  within  convenient 
hating  distance  of  each  other,  for  this 
living  belief  of  men  in  the  one  spot  of 
all  the  great  Western  wilderness  on 
which  they  have  chosen  to  pitch  their 
tents  contains  within  itself  the  future 
and  promise  of  the  West. 

"  Tarvin  cherished  this  sentiment 
as  a  religion.  It  was  nearer  to  him 
than  anything  in  the  world  but  Kate, 
and  sometimes  it  was  even  nearer  than 
Kate.  It  did  duty  with  him  for  all 
the  higher  aspirations  and  ideals 
which  beckon  other  men.  He  wished 
to  succeed,  he  wished  to  make  a  figure, 
but  his  best  wish  for  himself  was  one 
with  his  best  wish  for  the  town.  He 
could  not  succeed  if  the  town  failed  ; 
and  if  the  town  prospered  he  must 
prosper.  His  ambition  for  Topaz,  his 
glory  in  Topaz,  were  a  patriotism — 
passionate  and  personal.  Topaz  was 
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his  country  ;  and  because  it  was  near 
and  real,  because  he  could  put  his 
hand  on  it,  and  above  all,  because  he 
could  buy  and  sell  pieces  of  it,  it  was 
much  more  recognisably  his  country 
than  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  was  his  country  in  time  of 
war. 

"  He  had  been  present  at  the  birth 
of  Topaz.  He  had  known  it  when 
his  arms  could  almost  encircle  it ;  he 
had  watched  it,  and  fondled  it,  and 
caressed  it ;  he  had  pegged  down  his 
heart  with  the  first  peg  of  the  survey; 
and  now  he  knew  what  was  good  for 
it.  It  wanted  the  three  C.'s." 

This  kind  of  local  passion  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  that  mild 
and  humorous  love  which  chose 
"  Peebles  for  pleasure  " — over  all 
the  capitals  of  the  world — and  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  as  pleasant  a 
thing  to  behold.  For  this  object 
Tarvin  promises  Mrs  Mutrie,  the 
director's  silly  young  wife,  to 
pluck  the  Naulahka,  a  necklace 
made  of  "  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies, 
opals,  turquoises,  amethysts,  sap- 
phires, a  rope  of  them  :  the  rubies 
as  big  as  your  fist,  the  diamonds 
the  size  of  hens'  eggs,"  from  the 
neck  of  an  idol  in  the  province  of 
Raj pu tana — and  this  not  by  way 
of  joke.  He  means  it,  and  his 
American  creator  means  it  in  all 
good  faith  apparently,  secure  in 
bhe  savage  determination,  ignor- 
ince,  and  high-toned  dishonesty  of 
lis  hero.  And  this  is  the  dare- 
devil whom  it  is  Mr  Rudyard 
Kipling's  fate  to  conduct  to  the 
North-west  Provinces,  and  with 
a  show  of  possibility  and  a  splen- 
dour of  invention  and  description 
calculated  to  keep  us  all  breath- 
less, and  divert  our  attention  from 

le  extreme  absurdity  of  the  con- 
jeption,  to  crown  with  success. 
And  on  the  other  hand  there  is 

Late  —  who  is  half  Mr  Tarvin's 
>bject  in  this  gigantic  undertaking. 

late,    a    demure    and    obstinate 
little  person  with  brown  eyes,  has 
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been  suddenly  inspired  with  a 
vocation  —  which  is,  instead  of 
making  anti- macassars  for  the 
bazaar  on  behalf  of  the  Zenana 
Mission,  which  is  how  most  girls 
blow  off  the  enthusiasm  created  by 
eloquent  speakers  on  the  subject, 
to  go  herself  to  the  aid  of  the 
suffering  women  of  India.  "  It's 
a  call,"  she  says.  "I'm  called, 
I'm  called  !  I  can't  get  away  from 
it.  I  can't  help  listening.  I  can't 
help  going."  There's  a  cry  from 
Macedonia,  "  Come  over  and  help 
us."  More  and  very  hard  work 
this  for  poor  Mr  Kipling,  who  has 
to  place  this  young  lady  alone  at 
the  head  of  the  State  Hospital  at 
Rhatore,  and  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  she  is  not  a  doctor  at  all, 
but  merely  a  nurse  who  has  had 
two  years'  training  in  subordinate 
duties.  We  hope  the  Zenana 
Mission  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
sending  young  lady  nurses  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  hospitals 
and  prescribe  uncontrolled  for  all 
the  diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
— with,  we  need  not  say,  the  con- 
summate skill  and  good  fortune  of 
all  nurses  in  novels  :  yet  we  cannot 
but  think  it  is  very  hard  upon  Mr 
Kipling.  He  is  not  in  his  own 
person  fond  of  heroines,  especially  of 
the  all-that-is-good-and-lovely  kind. 
Since  he  has  had  the  extreme  good 
sense  to  accept  the  remonstrances 
of  all  sensible  critics  and  give  up 
the  coquettes  and  sirens  of  (sup- 
posed) Indian  society,  he  has  not 
of  his  own  will  embarked  much  on 
women  at  all,  and  never  on  that 
kind — which  makes  it  all  the  harder 
for  him  to  have  had  Miss  Kate 
thrust  on  his  hands.  But  always 
and  on  all  occasions,  Mr  Kipling, 
being  committed  to  it,  does  his 
work  like  a  man ;  and  we  cannot 
too  much  admire  the  loyalty  to  his 
partner's  conception  which  makes 
him  work  out  these  two  person- 
ages— Kate  in  the  perfection  of 
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her  heroineship,  and  Tarvin  in  his 
braggart    adventurer    personality, 
so  different  from  his  own  inspira- 
tion— so   faithfully.      The  loyalty 
indeed  is  almost  excessive,  since  it 
compels  Mr  Kipling,  as  the  histor- 
ian of  the  all-prevailing  American, 
to  infer  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
tempt for  and  superiority  to  that 
British  Raj  of  which  he  has  been 
up  to  this  time  the  exponent  and 
champion.     He  only  does  this,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  his  part — for  Tarvin's  swag- 
ger would  have  been  unreal  with- 
out a  fling  or  two  at  the  pale-faced 
faded  English  governing  class,  who 
are  supposed  to  be,  from  that  point 
of  view,  so  much  less  vigorous  than 
the   American.     The   high    moral 
indignation  of  the  man  who  has 
come  from  the  Wild  West  to  steal 
a    necklace    of    precious    stones, 
against  the  English  who  give  their 
official    countenance   to   the   mar- 
riage    of     the     child  -  prince,     is 
delightful. 

But  this  defection  from  his 
own  standard  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Kipling  leaves  an  uneasy  feeling  in 
the  mind.  If  the  charm  of  this 
American  hero,  to  whom 


new 

swindling  is  second  nature,  and 
whose  play  for  high  stakes  keeps 
him  constantly  on  the  edge  of 
larceny  without  injuring  his  fine 
moral  character,  is  so  great  as  to 
attract  two  men  of  genius  from  the 
timeworn  ideals  of  the  elder  world, 
English  fiction,  we  fear,  is  in  a  bad 
way.  The  ancient  Yankee  who 
no  doubt  was  often  put  into  Eng- 
lish books  (sometimes  very  badly) 
to  be  laughed  at  for  his  external 
peculiarities,  but  with  no  malice, 
and  generally  as  an  eccentric  actor 
in  the  solution  of  difficulties  and 
benefactor  all  round,  was  a  very 
different  sort  of  person  from  this 
fierce  man  of  the  West,  whose  hon- 
our is  consistent  with  every  kind 
of  deception,  who  cares  nothing 
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for  mine  and  thine  when  he  wants 
an  article,  and  whose  doctrine  is 
distinctly   that    of    Pistol,    "The 
world's  mine  oyster,  which  I  with 
sword  will  open."     It  may  be  a 
fine  thing,  and  highly  whimsical, 
to  set  forth  this  arrogant  cheat  as 
the  most  warm-hearted,  the  most 
simple-minded,    the    most    impas- 
sioned   lover,  the    most   generous 
and  faithful  friend,  and  to  demon- 
strate it  as  a  right  principle  that 
all  rules  and  laws  should  yield  to 
him ;   but  when   all   is   said,   the 
unscrupulous  hero  who  considers 
the  world  to  be  made  for  him  and 
the  gratification  of  his  desires,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  figures  in   the 
world.      Jack   Sheppard  and   the 
rest   have    sentimental    compunc- 
tions,  but   their  principle   is   the 
same.       Pinkerton,    who    presses 
upon  his  partner,  with  every  affec- 
tionate appeal,   and  tears    in   his 
eyes,  the  expediency  of  cheating 
their  creditors  and  living  an  ideal 
life  on  the  money ;  and  the  Hon. 
Nicolas   Tarvin,  who    crosses  the 
sea    and    makes    the   journey   to 
India  with  the  express  and  simple 
determination  of  stealing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Maharajah, — are  the 
heroic  types  of  their  race.     Both 
of   them    feel   themselves    deeply 
wronged    when    their   wishes    are 
withheld  —  and  indeed  so  do  we 
as  we  read,  feeling  what  a  small 
matter   is    the    satisfaction   of    a 
creditor   in    comparison  with    the 
comfort  of  the  good  Jim  and  his 
Mamie,    and   that    Tarvin    has    a 
sort  of  right  to  the  prey  for  which 
he    has   worked    so   hard.      This 
obfuscation  of   the  reader's  prin- 
ciples is  very  amusing  indeed,  but 
it  does  not  tend  to  the  elevation 
of  literature.    Tarvin  and  his  fierce 
love  for  his  little  Western  town, 
and   determination  that  the  rail- 
road shall  pass  through  it  at  the 
cost    of    any   crime,    shows    very 
small  indeed  beside  the  worn-out 
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Civil  servants  in  India  whom  Mr 
Kipling  has  shown  us  dying  at 
their  post  in  a  heroic  despair  that 
never  says  a  word,  maintaining 
justice  and  authority,  and  a  pos- 
sible future  for  that  swarming 
alien  country,  to  their  last  breath, 
and  claiming  no  credit  for  it.  It 
is  a  little  hard  that  the  American, 
who  would  be  a  thief  if  he  could, 
and  is  a  most  unscrupulous  cheat 
and  deceiver,  should  be  allowed  to 
squirt  contempt  at  these  very  dif- 
ferent heroes,  through  the  agency 
of  an  English  writer.  Mr  Kipling 
has  not  the  excuse  of  an  appren- 
tice as  Mr  Stevenson  has,  though 
we  allow  him  what  might  be  a 
better  excuse  if  the  action  were 
less  vital — his  loyal  devotion  to 
the  intention  of  his  dead  friend. 
For  this  noble  reason  a  man  may 
do  himself  wrong  to  any  degree. 
Whether  even  that  can  justify  a 
jeer  at  the  flag  of  his  country  is 
another  matter. 

Instead,  however,  of  following 
this  question  of  morals,  or  discus- 
sing how  it  is  that  the  genius  of 
America  considers  every  other 
moral  quality  to  be  consistent 
with  the  total  absence  of  that 
which  we  call  honesty  or  honour, 
it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  re- 
turn to  Rhatore,  and  to  the  won- 
derful picture  of  the  Maharajah 
and  his  establishment,  which  Mr 
Kipling  has  never  surpassed :  the 
heavy  -  eyed,  blase,  opium  -  eating 
Indian  despot,  shorn  of  his  power 
to  ride  rough-shod  over  his  wretched 
subjects,  and  living  a  weary  life, 
hungering  for  any  amusement;  the 
little  quick-witted  baby-prince,  the 
little  king  and  warrior,  his  son; 
the  neglected  queen,  whose  mouth 
Mr  Kipling  fills  with  pathetic  elo- 
quence on  the  one  occasion  when 
she  is  disclosed  to  us ;  the  favour- 
ite wife  Sitabhai,  whose  efforts  to 
murder  first  the  Maharaj  Kunwar 
then  Tarvin,  are  so  incessant 
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that  it  is  surprising  indeed  they 
should  always  be  unsuccessful, — 
form  such  a  group  as  no  other 
hand  could  have  drawn.  And 
round  this  group  is  the  palace, 
strange,  mystic,  crowded,  with  its 
dark  rooms,  and  closed  lattices, 
and  mysterious  corridors — and  all 
the  trouble,  pain,  vice,  jealousy, 
and  murder  within. 

"  The  interview  had  begun  in  the 
dead  dawn-silence  of  the  courtyard — 
a  silence  so  intense  that  he  could  hear 
the  doves  cooing  on  a  tower  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  his  head.  But 
now  all  four  sides  of  the  green-shut- 
tered courtyard  were  alive,  awake,  and 
intent  about  him.  He  could  hear 
muffled  breathings,  the  rustle  of 
draperies,  and  the  faintest  possible 
jarring  of  shutters  cautiously  opened 
from  within.  A  heavy  smell  of  musk 
and  jasmine  came  to  his  nostrils,  and 
filled  him  with  uneasiness,  for  he 
knew  without  turning  his  head  or  his 
eyes  that  Sitabhai  and  her  women 
were  watching  all  that  went  on." 

A  great  deal  goes  on  that  is  of 
the  wildest  and  strangest.  Tarvin, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  performs  all 
the  juggling  of  the  Wild  West  for 
the  Maharajah's  entertainment. 
He  dents  a  coin  with  his  bullet 
as  it  is  flung  into  the  air,  subdues 
mad  horses,  meets  a  charge  of 
cavalry  with  perfect  composure, 
and  comports  himself  generally 
like  a  superior  Buffalo  Bill,  to 
the  admiration  and  delight  of  the 
Eastern  prince,  who  will  do  any- 
thing for  the  man  who  can  make 
him  laugh,  and  who  is  further 
stimulated  and  entertained  by  the 
stranger's  scheme  of  turning  back 
the  waters  of  the  river  and  finding 
gold  in  its  bed,  which  is  invented 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The 
Maharajah,  however,  has  all  an 
Eastern's  subtlety,  and  sends  his 
visitor  off  to  look  for  the  Naulahka 
in  the  Cow's  Mouth, — a  horrible 
expedition,  in  which  Mr  Kipling 
rises  to  his  full  height,  and  gives 
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us  a  thrill  of  sensation,  for  which, 
like  the  Maharajah,  we  are  grate- 
ful. Tarvin's  ride  upon  the  sub- 
'jugated  Foxhall  colt,  now  turned 
(of  course)  into  the  most  service- 
able of  steeds,  through  the  breath- 
less Indian  night — the  dead  city 
which,  "  as  the  red  dawn  shot  up 
behind  him,  leaped  out  of  the 
night  "  in  front  of  him,  with  its 
"tall -built  sharp -domed  palaces 
flushing  to  the  colour  of  blood," 
revealing  "  the  horror  of  their 
emptiness,  and  glaring  at  the  day 
that  pierced  them  through  and 
through ; "  the  deep  ravine,  damp 
and  terrible,  into  which  he  de- 
scends ;  the  horrible  tank,  with 
its  mud-banks  and  corrupt  blue 
water,  and  the  sound  of  "  a  malig- 
nant chuckle,  half  suppressed,  end- 
ing in  a  choking  cough,"  which 
gives  a  voice  to  the  hideous  depths, 
— are  described  with  every  mys- 
terious accessory,  till  our  blood 
runs  cold.  The  horror  is  intense, 
and  rises  almost  to  the  sublime. 
Less  powerful,  though  full  of 
quivering  excitement,  is  the  mid- 
night meeting  with  Sitabhai,  in 
which  Tarvin  risks  his  life  half-a- 
dozen  times,  and  finally  acquires 
the  Naulahka,  the  object  of  all 
his  wishes.  The  whole  of  these 
Indian  scenes  burn  and  glow  with 
life  and  colour.  The  waving  and 
whirling  crowds,  troops,  gipsies, 
attendants  of  every  kind,  from 
Pertab  Singh,  who  explains,  in  ex- 
cellent English,  that  he  holds  the 
Queen's  commission,  and  is  about 
to  discuss  European  tactics  with 
the  man  whom  he  has  just  been 
stopped  killing  in  a  non-European 
way — down  to  the  gray  apes  and 
servile  eunuchs  and  convict  la- 
bourers who  severally  attempt 
Tarvin's  life, — are  all  summoned 
before  us  with  a  vivid  force  and 
movement  which  we  cannot  gain- 
say; while  the  rustle  of  the  un- 
seen population,  who  sit  "  within 


the  curtain,"  adds  a  thrill  to  the 
whole — the  mysterious  throngs  of 
women  among  whom  no  one  can 
tell  what  dark  deeds  may  be  go- 
ing on. 

But  all  the  world  (that  speaks 
English)  knows  what  Mr  Kipling 
is  when  his  foot  is  on  his  native 
heath,  and  how  he  has  penetrated 
the  very  heart  of  that  strange 
East  which  is  so  incomprehensible 
to  most  people.  The  picture  here 
has  an  additional  unity  from  the 
fact  that  the  English  do  not  come 
in,  and  that  we  have  the  Indian 
Court  unsubdued  and  uninfluenced 
by  the  shadow  of  any  resident  or 
general  of  the  reigning  race.  There 
is  indeed  a  Resident;  but  he  is 
kept  studiously  in  the  background, 
and  things  go  on  very  much  as  if 
there  was  no  white  authority  to 
fall  back  upon,  no  police  to  inter- 
fere with  the  diversions  of  the 
gipsy  queen,  and  the  two  unau- 
thorised Americans  were  entirely 
unsupported  and  unprotected  in 
their  struggle  with  native  force 
and  fraud.  Probably  Tarvin  would 
have  been  too  proud  to  appeal  to 
the  Englishman  for  protection ; 
and  we  need  not  complain,  since 
it  increases  the  force  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  story.  However, 
apart  from  these  savage  excite- 
ments and  splendours,  there  is  a 
scene  full  of  the  most  original  sug- 
gestions in  the  end,  which  brings 
us  back  to  American  ways  and 
thoughts  in  a  manner  which  is  full 
of  novelty  and  new  light.  The 
hospital  is  ruined,  Kate's  hopes 
destroyed,  the  Naulahka  in  Tar- 
vin's pocket,  and  he  pleads  with 
her  to  fly  at  once.  The  chapter 
in  which  this  curious  scene  occurs 
is  prefaced  by  significant  verses. 


"  The  Law  whereby  my  lady  moves, 

Was  never  Law  to  me ; 
But  'tis  enough  that  she  approves, 
Whatever  Law  it  be. 
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For  in  that  Law  and  by  that  Law 

My  constant  course  I'll  steer  ; 
Not  that  I  heed  or  deem  it  dread, 

But  that  she  holds  it  dear. 
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Yet  such  am  I,  yea,  such  am  I, 
Sore  bond  and  freest  free  ; 

The  Law  that  sways  my  lady's  ways 
Is  mystery  to  me  ! " 

We  will  now  quote  the  explana- 
tion of  these  verses. 

"  He  was  sweeping  her  forward 
with  the  onrush  of  his  extempore 
plans  (for  leaving  India)  when  she 
said,  suddenly  :  " — 

"'But  what  of  the  dam,  Nick? 
You  can't  leave  that.' 

"  'Shucks !'  exclaimed  Tarvin,  heart- 
ily, 'you  don't  suppose  there's  any 
gold  in  the  old  river,  do  you?' 

"She  recoiled  quickly  from  his 
arms,  staring  at  him  in  accusation 
and  reproach. 

"'Do  you  mean  that  you  have 
always  known  there  was  no  gold 
there  1 '  she  asked. 

"Tarvin  pulled  himself  together 
quickly,  but  not  so  quickly  that  she 
did  not  see  the  confusion  in  his  eye. 

" '  I  see  you  have,'  she  said,  coldly. 

''Tarvin  measured  the  crisis  which 
had  suddenly  descended  on  him  out 
of  the  clouds.  He  achieved  an  in- 
stantaneous change  of  front,  and  met 
her  smiling. 

" '  Certainly,'  he  said,  '  I  have  been 
working  it  as  a  blind.' 

'"A  blind?'  she  repeated;  'to 
cover  what  ? ' 

" '  You.' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  ? '  she  cried, 
with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  made  him 
uncomfortable. 

"  '  The  Indian  Government  allows 
no  one  to  remain  in  the  State  with- 
out a  definite  purpose.  I  couldn't 
tell  Colonel  Nolan  that  I  had  come 
courting  you,  could  1 1 ' 

" '  I  don't  know.  But  you  could 
have  avoided  taking  the  Maharajah's 
money  to  carry  out  this — this  plan. 
An  honest  man  would  have  avoided 
t.' 

" '  Oh,  look  here  ! '  exclaimed  Tarvin. 
How  could  you  cheat  the   king 

to  thinking  that  there  was  a  reason 


for  your  work — how  could  you  let 
him  give  you  the  labour  of  a  thousand 
men — how  could  you  take  his  money  ? 
Oh,  Nick!' 

"  He  gazed  at  her  for  a  vacant  and 
hopeless  minute.  '  Why,  Kate  ! '  he 
exclaimed,  'do  you  know  you  are 
talking  of  the  most  stupendous  joke 
the  Indian  empire  has  witnessed  since 
the  birth  of  time  ? ' 

"  This  was  pretty  good,  but  it  was 
not  good  enough.  He  plunged  for  a 
stronger  hold  as  she  answered,  with  a 
perilous  little  note  of  breakdown  in 
her  voice,  '  You  make  it  worse.' 

"  '  Well,  your  sense  of  humour  never 
was  your  strongest  point,  you  know, 
Kate.'  He  took  the  seat  next  her, 
leaned  over,  and  took  her  hand  as  he 
went  on,  'Doesn't  it  strike  you  as 
rather  amusing,  though,  after  all,  to 
rip  up  half  a  State  to  be  near  a  very 
small  little  girl — a  very  sweet,  very 
extra  lovely  little  girl,  but  still  a 
rather  tiny  little  girl  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  Amet  valley  ?  Come, 
doesn't  it  ? ' 

"'Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?' 
asked  she.  Tarvin  turned  pale.  He 
knew  the  tone  of  finality  he  heard  in 
her  voice ;  it  went  with  a  certain 
look  of  scorn  when  she  spoke  of  any 
form  of  moral  baseness  that  moved 
her.  He  recognised  his  condemna- 
tion in  it,  and  shuddered.  In  the 
moment  that  passed,  while  he  still 
kept  silence,  he  recognised  this  for 
the  crisis  of  his  life." 

He  succeeds,  however,  easily 
enough,  by  assuring  her  that  he 
has  always  meant  to  pay  back  all 
the  costs  of  the  mad  enterprise  to 
the  Maharajah,  when  he  suddenly 
remembers  a  darker  danger  still. 
"  In  the  mad  fear  of  that  moment 
his  perceptions  doubled  their 
fierceness.  A  sure,  awful,  luminous 
perception  leaped  upon  him,  and 
he  knew  himself  for  lost.  If  she 
hated  this,  what  would  she  say  to 
the  other?  Innocent,  successful, 
triumphant,  even  gay  it  seemed  to 
him  :  but  what  to  her  1  He  turned 
sick.  Kate  or  the  Naulahka.  He 
must  choose.  The  Naulahka  or 
Kate?" 
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He  ends  of  course  by  sending 
the  necklace  back  to  Sitabhai — 
regretfully,  as  if  he  were  parting 
with  his  heart's  blood,  yet  he  does 
it.  His  lady's  law  is  a  mystery 
to  him,  but  he  obeys  it — and  awe- 
stricken  by  the  thought  of  losing 
her,  returns  the  stolen  goods  which 
to  his  own  conscience  had  said 
nothing.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  women  hold  an  exceptionally 
high  place  in  America.  Is  this 
the  place  they  hold1?  to  stand  in 
stead  of  the  principles  of  honesty 
to  the  men  they  belong  to  1  The 
same  assumption  is  expressed  by 
Jim  Pinkerton  in  the  other  book, 
when  he  assents  (very  unwillingly, 
in  the  emotion  of  illness)  that  Dodd 
has  done  right  in  giving  up  the 
proceeds  of  the  wreck  to  the 
creditors.  "  '  I  could  never  have 
looked  Mamie  in  the  face  if  we 
had  done  it,'  he  says,  referring 
to  his  own  previous  proposal.  '  Oh, 
Loudoun,  what  a  gift  that  woman 
is !  You  think  you  know  some- 
thing of  life  ;  you  just  don't  know 
anything.  It's  the  goodness  of  the 
woman,  it's  a  revelation  ! '"  Is  this 
the  supreme  compliment  to  the 
American  woman  who  receives  so 
much  homage?  But  if  so,  what 
of  the  American  man  1  We  don't 
think  the  law  of  honesty  a  very 
mysterious  one  in  this  country. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  indeed,  in 
all  but  the  criminal  classes.  But 
it  appears  this  is  not  the  case  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  reader  must  always  remember, 
however,  that  this  is  not  our  old 
friend  the  Yankee,  who  belongs  to 
a  different  region  altogether,  a 
region  in  which  such  homely  prin- 
ciples may  be  supposed  still  to 
exist,  or  at  least  to  be  under- 
stood, but  the  newest  and  latest 
fashion  of  hero,  the  chivalrous 
daring  adventurous  champion  of 
the  West,  a  finer  fellow  a  great 
deal  than  our  old  New  Englander, 


but  innocently  ignorant  of  what 
most  people  think  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  mine 
and  thine. 

We  confess  to  a  great  disappoint- 
ment at  the  end  of  this  stirring 
book.  We  had  anticipated  an  ex- 
citing conclusion — a  rush  of  the  two 
fugitives  across  the  desert,  through 
a  thousand  ambushes  and  snares, 
all  defeated  by  Tarvin's  ready  wit, 
cool  head,  and  revolver  :  riding  for 
their  lives,  with  probably  the  little 
Maharaj  Kunwar  before  the  hero 
on  his  horse,  carried  off  to  safety 
and  education  far  from  the  machi- 
nations of  Sitabhai.  But  this  sen- 
sation is  denied  us.  The  pair  make 
their  exit  quietly  driving  in  a 
bullock-cart  to  the  railway  junc- 
tion, the  little  prince  having  been 
put  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Resident;  a  tame,  but 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
conclusion — which  could,  however, 
have  been  done  much  sooner,  if 
that  were  to  be  all. 

The  newspapers  say  that  Mr 
Kipling  is  about  to  settle  in 
America,  and,  we  presume,  to  give 
himself  up  to  the  exposition  of  the 
hero,  to  whom  barefaced  theft 
seemed  "  innocent,  triumphant, 
even  gay ; "  and  to  the  heroine, 
whose  obedience  to  the  most  ele- 
mentary law  is  a  mystery  to  the 
partner  who,  nevertheless,  yields 
her  an  awestricken  but  uncompre- 
hending obedience.  It  is  a  pity. 
He  is  of  more  use  to  the  world  in 
the  palace  of  the  Maharajah,  though 
that  cannot  perhaps  be  called  the 
shrine  of  a  high  morality ;  and 
among  the  stations  where  the  ser- 
vants of  the  English  rule,  civil  and 
military,  do  not  steal  jewels  for 
the  good  of  the  State,  but  live  and 
die  for  it  with  a  voiceless  heroism 
which  Mr  Kipling  more  than  any 
man  living  has  brought  home  to  our 
understanding  and  admiration.  It 
is,  we  repeat,  a  pity.  We  have 
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no  dislike  to  the  Buffalo  Bills. 
Tarvin  is  always  amusing  in  the 
extreme  idiocy  of  his  cleverness,  and 
in  many  ways  calls  forth  our  sym- 
pathy. We  should  not  on  this  side 
of  the  water  have  thought  of  at- 
tributing dishonesty  to  him.  We 
are  inclined  in  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  to  doubt  it  even  now,  if  it 
were  not  that  they  say  so  who 
ought  to  know.  Mr  Kipling,  how- 
ever, who  has  shown  his  sense  by 
dropping  altogether  the  Anglo- 
Indian  society  which  he  thought 
it  fine  to  attempt  in  his  boyhood, 
may  perhaps,  we  hope,  think  better 
now  of  his  intention,  and  leave 
America  to  the  Americans,  who 
for  this  once  have  led  him  so  far 
astray. 

There  is  one  novel  of  the  past 
season  to  which  we  must  return, 
as  a  picture  so  full  of  unity  and  in- 
dividual character  as  to  contrast 
very  remarkably  with  the  painfully 
visible  two  hands  of  collaboration. 
It  concerns  also  national  peculiar- 
ities, and  those  of  a  remarkable 
kind,  passed  over  for  the  most  part 
by  the  historians  of  Ireland,  past 
and  present.  These  historians  have 
been  of  different  kinds.  Erin,  with 
the  smile  and  the  tear  in  her  eye, 
has  chiefly  figured  in  literature  on 
the  joyous  side,  and  the  fun,  the 
wit,  the  recklessness  of  the  race, 
have  been  largely  represented  in  fic- 
tion ;  while  on  the  other  side,  the 
acknowledged  and  profound  depths 
of  Celtic  melancholy,  and  the  tragic 
possibilities  always  involved  in  an 
impatient  and  pugnacious  national 
temper,  have  not  been  without  their 
exponents.  The  author  of  'Hur- 
rish'  and  of  'Grania,'1  however, 
has  touched  another  string,  and  it 
is  one  that  thrills  to  the  very  heart 


of  the  question,  so  far  as' a  specta- 
tor of  another  nationality  is  quali- 
fied to  judge.  We  do  not  know 
that  Miss  Lawless's  view  is  one 
which  makes  her  popular  with  her 
countrymen.  She  has  certain  fa- 
miliar ways  of  characterising  them, 
which  it  is  scarcely  in  human  na- 
ture to  accept.  It  is  hard  upon  a 
man,  for  instance,  to  be  told  that 
the  morality  upon  which  he  prides 
himself  is  attained  by  his  insensi- 
bility. A  race  which  does  not  fall 
in  love  at  all  is  not  likely  to  love 
either  unwisely  or  too  well.  We 
allow  that  this  is  a  terrible  impu- 
tation, and  that  we  could  better 
bear  -a  certain  burden  of  guilt  than 
this  explanation  of  our  innocence. 
"The  Irishman's  heart  for  the 
ladies,"  which  once  was  reported 
to  be  "  hot  as  are  roasted  potatoes," 
was  a  thing  more  agreeable  to  the 
imagination;  but  the  proof  seems 
all  on  Miss  Lawless's  side.  This 
remarkable  study  of  primitive  life 
and  character,  which  is  also  a  study 
no  less  perfect  and  profound  of 
sea  and  land,  the  atmosphere  and 
landscape,  which  are  so  influential 
in  the  formation  of  both  as  to  be- 
come in  themselves  qualities  and 
living  parts  of  the  humanity  which 
is  the  kernel  and  heart  of  all — is 
at  once  delicate  and  penetrating. 
The  gray  expanse  of  sky  and  sea, 
the  tremendous  rocky  structure  of 
the  islands  which  rise  lone  and  still 
between,  the  verdure  springing 
from  the  crevices  here  and  there, 
the  stone  huts  that  scarcely  show 
among  the  shelves  of  rock,  the 
little  harvest  of  hay  and  potatoes 
hardly  gathered  out  of  the  scanty 
soil  —  all  these  things  are  made 
not  only  as  visible  to  us,  but  as 
interesting,  as  the  three  or  four 
figures  which  fill  the  foreground, 
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very  few  in  number,  but  each  a 
distinct  creation.  Honor  O 'Mai- 
ley,  the  elder  of  the  two  women, 
slowly  dying  in  her  beautiful 
patience  and  piety,  and  embody- 
ing all  the  ascetic  side  of  the 
Celtic  nature,  a  dedicated  virgin 
incapable  of  any  worldly  thought, 
is  not  perhaps  so  new  as  the  living, 
throbbing  youth  beside  her  in  the 
form  of  Grama,  the  much  younger 
sister,  the  maiden  of  all  poetry, 
with  "  the  hopes  and  fears  that 
kindle  hopes "  swelling  in  her 
young,  strong,  beautiful  bosom, 
life  itself  and  strength  and  the 
glory  of  existence,  beside  the  pale 
but  tender  spirit  of  the  nun.  The 
two  women  in  their  hut  form  a 
beautiful  picture,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  conventual  ideal  has  had 
a  finer  impersonation  than  Honor ; 
while  Grania  combines  with  her 
vigorous  and  noble  womanhood — 
capable  not  only  of  every  sacrifice, 
but  of  every  exertion,  bearing  the 
burden  of  manual  labour  and  all 
the  cares  of  the  breadwinner  light- 
ly as  a  flower — the  poetry  of  a 
highly  sensitive  nature,  that  open- 
ness to  sound  and  sight  and  every 
touch  of  emotion  by  which  Nature, 
according  to  the  poet,  makes  "  a 
lady  of  her  own."  We  can  scarcely 
perhaps  imagine  the  Miranda  of 
another  island  digging  the  trench 
for  her  potatoes,  or  shouldering  at 
the  end  of  her  fork  a  mass  of  sea- 
weed from  the  shore;  but  Mir- 
anda has  not  more  truly  in  her 
the  thrill  and  lovely  expectation  of 
youth  than  this  hard-working  Irish 
girl  upon  her  rock.  She  is  no 
ascetic,  no  young  Saint  Bridget 
living  for  heaven  alone,  like  her 
sister.  When  her  heart  breaks 
out  in  a  cry  over  "  the  trouble  and 
trouble  and  trouble,  and  more 
trouble  upon  the  top  of  trouble" 
in  this  life,  and  Honor  replies  to 
her  with  the  consolation  of  the 
cloister,  that  this  is  all  that  is  to 


be  looked  for,  that  only  in  heaven 
is  happiness,  and  that  a  woman's 
lot  is  "to  bear  and  bear,  so  she 
has,  till  God  sends  her  rest — noth- 
ing else.  Isn't  that  what  she  has 
come  into  the  world  for,  no  other  1 " 
the  girl  bursts  forth  with  the  heat 
and  vehemence  of  her  youth  : — 

"  Then  I  don't  believe  it,  nor  want 
to  believe  it — nor  to  have  it,  what's 
more — not  though  every  priest  in  Ire- 
land or  the  world  were  to  say  it ! 
And  it's  all  very  well  for  you,  Honor, 
a  saint  born,  wanting  nothing  and 
caring  for  nothing,  only  just  the  bit 
to  keep  you  alive  and  the  spot  to  pray 
on.  But  all  women  are  not  made  like 
that — my  God,  no  !  There's  many 
and  many  a  one  that  would  let  them- 
selves be  cut  in  little  pieces  or  burned 
alive  any  day  in  the  week  if  so  be 
they  were  loved  back  ;  but  if  not, 
'tisn't  better  they'd  get  but  worse  and 
wickeder  every  day,  till  they'd  be  fit 
to  kill  themselves  or  other  people,  so 
they  would, — and  what  good  would 
that  do  to  any  one  ?  Sure,  I  know  it's 
just  nonsense  talking  like  that  to  you. 
A  nun  born,  you  are,  Honor,  and  al- 
ways have  been  ;  but  I'm  not,  so  there 
I  tell  you,  sister, — for  what's  the  good 
of  me  lying  to  you,  and  only  two  of 
us  left  alone  in  the  world,  and  likely, 
soon,  God  help  us,  to  be  only  one  of 
us  ?  Sure  He  knows  I'd  do  anything 
to  please  you,  Honor,  you  that  were 
a  mother  to  me  and  more.  But  say 
I'd  sit  down  with  such  a  skin  and 
bones  of  a  life  as  that,  and  no  happi- 
ness till  I  die  ? — and  saints  know  what 
I'd  be  like  then  !  why,  I  can't,  Honor, 
I  can't,  and  that's  the  whole  truth." 

For  Grania  is  betrothed  to  one 
of  the  finest  young  men  on  the 
island — her  own  ideal  and  admira- 
tion from  her  childhood,  Murdough 
Blake — a  much  too  common  ex- 
ample, it  is  to  be  feared,  of  his 
nation.  She  all  full  of  soft  fire, 
fervour,  and  energy,  and  he  a  not 
ill-humoured  egotist,  idle,  scarcely 
even  adventurous,  with  no  heart 
in  him  at  all  but  that  of  a  desire 
for  personal  advancement,  comfort, 
and  glory,  their  intercourse  is  a 
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perpetual  disillusion  to  Grania, 
who  has  however  no  words  to  ex- 
press it,  nor  any  thought  in  her 
constant  and  faithful  nature  of 
throwing  off  her  bond. 

"  As  for  Murdough  Blake,  his  views 
about  Grania  were  of  the  simplest 
possible  description.  She  was  im- 
mensely strong,  he  knew,  the  strongest 
girl  on  Inishmaan  as  well  as  the  best 
off,  and  for  both  reasons  evidently 
the  most  suitable  wife  for  himself. 
A  more  typical  young  man  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find,  typical  in  his  as- 
pirations, in  his  extravagances  typi- 
cal, nay,  conventional  even  in  his 
wildest  inconsequences,  his  most  ex- 
travagant rodomontades,  paradoxical 
as  that  may  seem  to  one  unused  to 
such  flows  of  speech.  Hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  Murdough  Blakes 
had  talked  just  as  big  and  done  just 
as  little,  strutted  their  hour  in  just 
the  same  fashion  over  the  self -same 
rocks,  and  felt  themselves  equally  ex- 
ceptionally fine  young  fellows  long 
before  this  one  came  into  existence. 
...  A  wife  that  could  work,  not 
spasmodically,  but  from  morning  till 
night,  a  wife  that  would  take  all 
trouble  off  your  hands,  a  wife  that 
actually  liked  working  !  Could  bril- 
liant young  man  with  a  marked  tal- 
ent for  sociability  desire  anything 
better?" 

Poor  Grania  is  at  first  much  of 
the  same  opinion ;  but  by  degrees 
there  grows  upon  her  the  vague 
sense  of  self-deception,  the  unceas- 
ing disappointments  of  her  tremu- 
lous poetical  expectation,  and  the 
longing  for  love  which  is  in  all  her 
thoughts.  As  she  goes  down  to 
the  shore  after  her  potato-planting 
to  exchange  a  word  with  her 
fiance — it  would  be  vain  to  say  her 
lover — this  undisclosed  sentiment 
breathes  through  every  step  and 
glance.  "  A  curious  look  was  be- 
ginning to  dawn  in  her  face ;  a 
habitual  or  rather  a  recurrent  one, 
as  any  one  would  have  known  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  watching 
.her.  It  was  a  look  of  vague  ex- 
pectation, undefined  but  unmistak- 


able, which  seemed  to  pervade  her 
whole  frame.  What  there  was  to 
expect,  or  what  there  was  to  be 
particularly  excited  about,  she 
would  have  been  puzzled  herself 
to  explain.  There  the  feeling  was, 
however,  and  so  far  it  had  sur- 
vived many  disappointments." 

Murdough  is  too  good  to  be 
merely  described.  He  reveals  him- 
self with '  such  wonderful  nature 
arid  distinctness  in  his  long  ram- 
bling monologues  that  it  would 
wrong  so  complete  a  creation  not 
to  permit  him  to  do  so  here,  not- 
withstanding that  these  delightful 
specimens  of  natural  oratory  must 
be  known  already  to  the  gentle 
reader.  He  has  nothing  particu- 
lar to  do,  except  a  little  vague  fish- 
ing when  he  pleases,  and  he  feels 
himself  incompris,  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  glory  or  make  him- 
self known  to  the  world.  "It  is 
a  very  poor  place  Inishmaan  for 
a  young  man  and  a  man  of  spirit 
to  be  living  in  always,  workadays 
and  Sundays,"  he  says.  "  How  is 
he  to  show  what  is  in  him  at  all, 
at  all,  and  he  always  in  the  same 
place  ! "  It  is  true  that  he  goes 
over  to  Galway  most  weeks  in 
Peter  Donovan's  turf -boat;  but 
there  is  "  the  fastening  of  the  boat 
to  be  done,  and  helping  to  get  the 
turf  on  board,  and  many  another 
thing  too,"  which  much  limits  the 
time  he  has  to  spend  there;  and 
then  he  has  got  "so  little  of  the 
English. "  < '  Bad  luck  to  my  father 
and  mother  too,  for  not  sending 
me  to  be  learnt."  However,  he 
proceeds  at  great  length  to  give 
Grania  a  description  of  what  be- 
fell him  the  last  day  he  was  there, 
when  he  saw  a  gentleman  riding  a 
fine  horse,  and  watched  the  delight- 
ful stir  and  commotion  : — 

•  " '  Oh,  but  the  noise  it  made  as  it 
came  down  the  street,  scattering  the 
people,  and  clattering  upon  the  stones. 
Wurrah  !  wurrah  !  but  it  did  make 
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the  noise,  I  tell  you,  Grania,  and  the 
people  all  turning  round  to  look  at 
him,  and  he  pretending  not  to  see  one 
of  them.  My  God  !  but  a  horse  is  a 
wonderful  beast !  I  would  sooner  have 
a  horse  of  my  own,  of  my  very  own, 
that  I  could  ride  over  all  the  world 
on  the  back  of,  than  I  would  have  a 
ship  or  anything.  Yes  I  would,  my 
faith  and  word,  yes.' 

" '  A  ship  'would  take  you  a  deal 
further/  Grania  replied,  scornfully. 
'  When  my  father  had  the  hooker,  he 
would  put  up  the  sails  of  her  here  in 
Inishmaan  and  it  would  not  be  four 
hours — no,  nor  nearly  four  hours — 
before  we  would  be  sailing  into  the 
harbour  at  Ballyvaughan  ;  and  what 
horse  in  the  world  would  do  that  for 
you?' 

"  '  A  horse"  wouldn't  take  you  over 
the  sea,  of  course,  but  a  horse  would 
take  you  anywhere  you  wanted  on 
the  dry  land,  anywhere  over  the 
whole  earth,  just  for  the  trouble  of 
skelping  it.  Arrah,  my  word  !  just 
think  how  you'd  feel  sitting  on  the 
back  of  it,  and  it  galloping  along  the 
road,  and  every  one  turning  round  to 
look  at  you.  That's  how  the  quality 
feel,  and  that's  how  I'd  feel  if  I'd 
been  born  one  of  them,  as  I  might 
have  been,  and  as  I  ought  to  have 
been  :  for  why  not  ?  Why  should 
they  have  everything  and  we  noth- 
ing 1  Is  that  fair  1  God  who  is  up 
there  in  heaven.  He  knows  well  that 
it  is  not  fair,  so  it  is  not.'  " 

Murdough  proceeds  to  tell  his 
sweetheart  a  long  story  of  how  he 
had  seen  and  coveted  at  the  Gal- 
way  horse-fair  "  a  little  yellow 
horse,"  and  how,  when  any  one 
looked  at  it,  "I  could  have  leaped 
out  and  knocked  them  down,  I  was 
so  mad  to  think  that  another 
would  have  it,  and  I  not."  "  And 
ever  since  that  day,"  he  goes  on, 
"  I've  been  thinking  and  thinking 
of  all  I'd  do  if  I  had  a  horse,  a 
real  live  horse  of  my  own.  And 
at  night  I  do  be  dreaming  that 
I'm  galloping  down  the  hill  over 
beyond  Gort-na-Copple,  and  the 
four  legs  of  the  horse  under  me 
going  so  fast  that  you  could  hardly 


tell  one  from  the  other,  and  the 
children  running  out  on  the  road, 
and  their  mothers  screeching  and 
bawling  to  them  at  the  tops  of 
their  voices  to  come  out  of  that, 
or  maybe  the  gentleman  would 
kill  them." 

"  Grania  listened  to  all  this  in  per- 
fect silence.  These  aspirations  of 
Murdough  found  her  very  much  colder 
than  his  more  juvenile  ones  used  to 
find  her.  They  did  not  stimulate  her 
imagination  somehow  now.  They 
only  made  her  feel  vaguely  uncom- 
fortable and  cross.  All  this  talk 
about  money,  and  fine  horses,  and  the 
quality,  and  what  he  would  have  done 
if  he  himself  had  been  one  of  the 
quality,  was  a  mere  fairy  tale,  and 
moreover  a  very  tiresome  fairy  tale 
to  her.  There  was  nothing  about  it 
that  she  could  attach  any  idea  to — 
nothing  which  seemed  to  have  any 
connection  with  themselves  or  their 
own  life  present  and  future.  She 
went  on  steadily  clearing  out  her 
drills,  scooping  the  small  stones  in 
front  of  her,  and  laying  them  in 
heaps  at  the  side.  Murdough  mean- 
while having  finished  everything  he 
had  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  horse- 
manship, had  travelled  away  to  an- 
other topic,  explaining,  expounding, 
elaborating,  pouring  forth  a  flood  of 
illustrations,  such  as  his  native  tongue 
is  rich  in.  It  was  a  torrent  to  which 
there  was  apparently  no  limit,  and 
which  once  started  could  flow  as 
readily  and  continue  as  long  in  one 
direction  as  another." 

This  is  the  attitude  towards 
each  other  of  the  young  Irish 
couple  :  the  girl  works  with  a  cer- 
tain rage  of  energy,  making  the 
sods  spring  from  her  spade,  while 
the  young  man  lounges,  sitting 
upon  a  boulder,  "watching  her 
complacently,"  and  pouring  forth 
his  ideas  of  the  fine  things  he 
would  like  to  have  and  be.  It  is 
perhaps  scarcely  so  fine  a  rela- 
tionship as  that  which  links  the 
American  speculator  and  patriot 
to  the  woman  who  forces  him  to 
obey  laws  which  he  does  not 
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understand  ;  but  it  is  equally 
curious  to  our  present  notions, 
though  extremely  true  to  primitive 
life.  There  is  much  humour,  and 
a  most  whimsical  view  of  human 
nature,  in  the  study  of  Murdough 
altogether.  It  is  perhaps  more 
powerful  than  that  of  the  poetic 
girl,  as  being  more  a  wonder  and 
astonishing  revelation  to  come 
from  a  lady's  hand  ;  but  truth  to 
nature,  and  an  amazing  insight  into 
life,  is  in  every  line.  And  Grania 
herself  with  that  canker  always 
eating  at  her  heart — the  pang  of 
bitter  impatience  and  disappoint- 
ment, the  longing  she  has  above 
all  things  to  see  the  man  whom 
she  loves  worthy,  and  to  find  some 
response  in  him — knowing  all  that 
she  herself  would  be  capable  of 
"  if  so  be  she  was  loved  back,"  and 
indignantly  refusing,  even  while 
obliged  to  accept  that  "skin  and 
bones  of  a  life," — is  full  of  origin- 
ality too.  Miss  Lawless's  wonder- 
ful insight  into  the  very  soul  of 
her  own  race,  her  comprehension 
of  its  singular  beauty  and  almost 
as  wonderful  worthlessness,  its 
patience  and  strength  and  its 
contemptible  brag  and  froth  and 
egotism,  are  still  more  remarkable 
in  this  book  than  in  '  Hurrish.' 
For  Murdough  does  no  crime. 
He  is  not  even  a  traitor  or  an 
informer,  though  he  is  the  stuff 
of  which  such  things  are  made — 
nor  a  future  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  is  nothing  but  a  fine 
young  man  of  the  island,  fishing  a 
little  and  sailing  a  little  like  "  the 
quality " ;  but  good  for  nothing, 
incapable  of  doing  anything  to 
carry  out  his  dazzling  dreams  of 
horsemanship  and  general  superi- 
ority, but  quite  unaware  of  any 
deficiency,  —  looking  on  indiffer- 
ently for  the  most  part,  but  with 
occasional  gleams  of  admiration 
and  pride  in  her  strength  while 
liis  betrothed  does  the  work — a 


fine   young   savage    of    the    most 
primitive  sort. 

Grania's  disenchantment  goes  on 
slowly  amid  all  the  occupations 
that  fill  her  life,  and  the  musings 
that  come  to  her  from  the  long 
levels  of  the  sea  and  the  illimitable 
breadths  of  sky.  She  is  so  much  a 
part  of  them,  that  her  mind  seems 
to  be  the  very  articulation  of  their 
wide  breath  and  wistful  long  sus- 
pense, and  they  of  her,  swaying 
unconsciously  her  changing  moods 
with  the  influences  of  storm  and 
calm,  of  furious  wind  that  seems 
to  shake  the  whole  rocky  isle  as 
well  as  the  little  house,  and  of  the 
rare  and  splendid  sun  that  some- 
times fills  the  deep  low  doorway 
with  a  dazzling  picture  of  rippled 
sea  and  passing  sails.  The  island 
and  the  maid  are  soul  and  body  to 
each  other  so  intimately  conjoined, 
that  Grania  would  be  scarcely 
possible  in  any  other  surrounding. 
She  never  resigns  the  hope  of 
Murdough's  help,  nor  ceases  to 
long  for  it — though  this  desire  is 
not  to  save  herself  exertion,  or  pro- 
cure ease  which  in  her  fine  energy 
and  force  she  scorns — but  out  of 
the  always  disappointed  yet  never- 
dying  dream  of  finding  him  answer 
to  her  ideal,  and  respond  to  the 
passion  of  pure  devotion}  and  love 
which  is  in  her  veins.  Her  silence 
as  she  labours  on,  listening  to  the 
vapouring  of  the  lout  whose 
thoughts  are  all  on  himself;  her 
sudden  impatiences  and  revolts, 
the  quick  uprisings  of  again  an- 
other and  another  hope,  embody 
the  whole  tragedy  of  womankind  in 
perhaps  its  deepest  phase.  There 
is  no  struggle  in  Grania's  mind  for 
equality  or  superiority.  Such 
thoughts  never  touch  her.  Equal- 
ity !  The  passion  of  her  desire  is 
that  the  man  should  prove  himself 
the  better;  that  he  should  do  what 
every  instinct  of  her  soul  clamours 
•  that  he  ought  to  do,  proud  and 
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willing  and  ready  as  she  is  to  do 
it  all,  if  that  were  not  at  once  the 
last  condemnation  and  scorn  of 
him.  Few  people  have  penetrated 
this  inmost  soul  of  the  visionary 
woman ;  but  Miss  Lawless  has 
done  so  with  the  most  delicate  art 
and  power. 

The  book,  as  everybody  says,  is 
profoundly  sad  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
greater  romancers  of  the  day  have 
ceased  to  feel  that  compunction  in 
the  infliction  of  pain,  that  relent- 
ing over  the  human  creatures  they 
have  made,  which  induced  the  nov- 
elists of  a  previous  generation  to 
answer  the  benevolent  reader's  de- 
sire for  a  good  ending.  Life  has 
not  good  endings,  the  culprits  say  : 
— but  life  would  not  be  so  wonder- 
ful and  mysterious  as  it  is,  if  it  had 
not  in  fact  many  good  endings,  and 
some  profoundly  unaccountable  on 
any  theory.  We  have  nothing  to 
find  fault  with,  however,  on  this 
point  in  the  '  Naulahka,'  where  the 
lovers  are  made  happy  in  the  most 
orthodox  way ;  nor  even  in  the 
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'  Wrecker,'  where  Jim  and  Mamie, 
so  little  as  they  fill  the  orthodox 
places  of  hero  and  heroine,  are  left 
quite  comfortable  in  their  own  way, 
and  where  the  criminal,  in  whom 
we  take  not  the  slightest  interest, 
escapes  all  retribution.  Grania, 
however,  in  the  nature  of  things 
could  not  have  been  made  happy, 
which  helps  us  to  forgive  her  in- 
exorable maker  for  never  having 
had  any  such  intention  towards 
her,  or  doing  anything  to  save  her 
from  inevitable  fate.  The  older 
novelists  gave  their  faithful  pair 
innumerable  outside  difficulties, 
over  which  we  had  the  happiest 
confidence  they  would  come  out 
triumphant  sooner  or  later;  or, 
when  one  of  the  lovers  was  un- 
worthy, kept  a  remplaqant  up 
their  benevolent  sleeve,  ready  to 
be  produced  at  the  first  appro- 
priate moment.  It  was  no  doubt 
a  primitive  kind  of  art,  but  it  had 
recommendations.  For  Grania, 
however,  from  the  first  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  hoped. 
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THE  Indian  mercantile  class  are 
now  beginning  to  make  themselves 
heard  in  complaint  of  the  defects 
of  the  Indian  silver  currency,  and 
its  unsuitability  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  external  trade  of  the 
country.  In  March  last  the  Cal- 
cutta Chamber  of  Commerce  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  which  has  served  as 
a  bugle-call  for  a  general  attack  all 
along  the  line  on  the  peculiar  sys- 
tem in  use  in  India.  As  this  letter 
has  been  published  in  the  press,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  quote  it  at  length. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Cal- 
cutta merchants  recommend  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  a 
ratio  fixed  by  international  agree- 
ment, and,  failing  this,  they  ask 
the  Government  to  take  steps  to 
have  the  question  of  introducing 
a  gold  standard  into  India  care- 
fully considered  by  competent 
authorities. 

In  this  letter  it  is  virtually  ad- 
mitted that  as  a  standard  measure 
of  value  the  rupee  is,  in  respect  of 
the  trade  which  India  carries  on 
with  gold-using  countries,  of  no 
use  at  all.  This  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  rupees  not  being 
money  outside  India,  are  of  no  ac- 
count as  such  in  the  exchanges, 
and  are  liable  like  any  other  com- 
modity to  variations  in  value  by 
the  gold  standard.  It  is  recog- 
nised that  unless  legislation  or  in- 
ternational agreement  can  secure 
to  rupees  a  constancy  of  value  in, 
say,  sovereigns  (which  both  reason 
and  experience  have  shown  to  be 
impossible),  the  money  of  India 
must  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
England.  When  this  is  done,  the 
desired  stability  will  be  obtained. 
Sovereigns  identical  in  weight  and 
fineness  with  the  <£!  sterling  of  the 


realm,  coined  in  the  mints  at  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay,  will  necessarily 
exchange  for  one  another  at  par  ; 
the  two  kinds  of  sovereigns  will 
be  intrinsically  of  equal  value  • 
any  variations  in  the  exchange  be- 
tween Indian  and  English  gold 
money  will  arise  not  from  currency 
causes,  but  from  variations  in  the 
demand  for  bills,  or  from  causes 
connected  with  the  movement  of 
gold  in  international  trade. 

The  want  of  confidence  which 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Cal- 
cutta expresses  in  the  future  value 
of  the  rupee,  and  their  objection 
that  its  maintenance  as  a  standard 
of  value  hinders  the  investment  of 
capital,  is  justified  by  the  circum- 
stance just  noticed.  Indian  pro- 
duce sold  for  rupees  for  export  is 
exchanged  not  for  money,  but  for 
a  commodity  which  in  its  turn 
is  exchanged  for  gold  sovereigns. 
These  are  not  only  money  in  Eng- 
land, but  owing  to  their  superior 
stability  of  value  over  silver,  super- 
sede rupees  as  the  measure  of  value 
for  the  exportable  produce  of  India 
in  the  country  itself.  Silver  ru- 
pees and  indigo  or  any  other  pro- 
duce sold  in  the  English  market 
are  all  equally  amenable  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold.  The 
equivalent  of  the  indigo  in  rupees 
would  not  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  English  purchaser  when 
offering  a  price  in  gold  for  it ;  and 
the  export  merchant  also,  in  set- 
tling the  sum  of  rupees  which  he 
gives  for  the  indigo,  calculates  how 
many  rupees  its  gold  price  in  Lon- 
don will  suffice  to  purchase  in 
India.  The  way  in  which  silver, 
being  the  standard  of  value  in 
India,  checks  the  investment  of 
capita],  is  that  the  merchant,  how- 
ever closely  he  may  forecast  the 
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return  in  gold  to  the  sale  of  his 
indigo,  cannot  with  so  much  cer- 
tainty count  on  getting  as  many 
rupees  for  its  gold  price  as  he  may 
have  given  the  manufacturer  for  it 
originally.  He  is  in  fact  dealing 
in  two  commodities — indigo  and 
rupees  —  for  ultimate  conversion 
into  money ;  and  in  order  to  con- 
tinue trading  in  produce,  he  must 
(as  matters  now  stand)  reconvert 
the  money  into  the  commodity 
rupees  in  order  to  procure  export- 
able merchandise.  The  issue  of 
his  venture  is  thus  rendered  doubly 
uncertain  by  his  being  compelled 
to  deal  (in  the  foreign  trade)  in 
two  commodities  in  order  to  con- 
vert one  into  English  gold  money. 
Clearly,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  loss 
which  trading  on  these  terms  in- 
volves, the  proper  course  is  to 
allow  Indian  produce  to  be  bought 
and  sold  for  sovereigns  in  the  mar- 
kets of  that  country ;  and  this  the 
circulation  of  gold  legal -tender 
money  would  at  once  secure.  In- 
digo, or  anything  else  sold  for  ex- 
port in  India  for  sovereigns  of  the 
Calcutta  mint,  would  bring  as 
much  profit  both  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  to  the  export  mer- 
chant as  the  condition  of  trade 
might  permit,  with  this  addition, 
that  the  latter  would  not  be  com- 
pelled, as  he  is  now  when  buying 
produce,  to  protect  himself  from 
loss  by  exchange  at  the  expense  of 
the  producer  by  giving  him  a  lower 
price  in  silver  than  the  gold  value 
of  the  article  in  the  English  mar- 
ket would  at  the  moment  justify. 

This  must  not  be  lost  sight  of — 
that  in  the  trade  between  a  silver- 
using  and  a  gold-using  country, 
it  is  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
relatively  to  gold  and  not  rela- 
tively to  silver  which  determines 
whether  business  is  carried  on  at 
a  profit  or  at  a  loss.  It  therefore 
follows  that  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  proscribe  the  use  of 


gold  money  in  India,  the  people 
will  continue  to  be  deprived  of  a 
medium  of  exchange  which  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  their  trade, 
and  will  meanwhile  be  receiving 
reduced  prices  for  the  product  of 
their  industry.  The  measure  of 
their  loss  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
value  of  their  money  in  that  of 
their  foreign  customers. 

Trade  consists  in  the  exchange 
of  commodities  for  one  another; 
money  is  used  as  an  equivalent  of 
value  for  both,  and  therefore  in- 
dicates the  value  that  one  holds  to 
the  other;  and  price  is  the  ex- 
pression of  this  relation  of  value 
in  terms  of  money.  In  the  Indian 
trade  we  find  this  very  simple 
matter  complicated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  third  commodity  into 
the  exchange  of  Indian  for  Eng- 
lish manufactures.  When  by  a 
very  simple  reform  in  the  Indian 
currency  100  sovereigns  can  be 
used  to  express  the  value  of  a 
given  quantity  of  one  class  of 
goods  in  a  given  quantity  of  the 
other,  it  is  mere  obstruction  and 
a  restraint  on  trade  to  set  up  as 
a  local  standard  of  value,  silver 
money,  which  is  as  liable  to 
fluctuations  of  value  as  any  sort 
of  merchandise  is,  when  brought 
to  the  measure  of  gold  money. 
There  cannot  be  two  standards  of 
value,  silver  rupees  and  gold  sov- 
ereigns, in  the  same  market;  and 
until  this  fact  is  recognised  as  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  silver 
problem,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
India,  that  condition  of  confusion, 
uncertainty,  risk,  and  diminished 
profits,  throughout  not  only  the 
external  trade  but  the  whole  field 
of  industrial  production  in  India, 
of  which  the  Indian  merchants  so 
justly  complain,  will  continue  with- 
out abatement. 

They,  however,  make  a  mistake 
when  suggesting  a  remedy  for  their 
grievances,  in  offering  to  be  satis- 
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fied  with  an  alternative  on  a  gold 
standard  in  the  shape  of  a  dual 
currency  of  gold  and  silver  ex- 
changing at  a  fixed  rate  in  one 
another.  If  the  system  of  the 
Latin  Union  were  revived  on  the 
scale  its  supporters  desire,  India 
would  be  no  better  off  than  she  is 
now.  The  exchange  rate  for  gold 
and  silver  money  depends  solely  on 
commercial  considerations  ;  that  is 
to  say,  on  the  value  of  merchandise 
in  terms  of  both  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  market,  and  this  can 
only  be  evolved  by  an  unrestricted 
supply  of  both  kinds  of  money  in 
the  form  of  full-value  coins.  The 
legislative  regulation  of  a  ratio  of 
value  cannot  promote  the  presenta- 
tion on  the  market  of  all  the  money 
which  commerce  may  require,  and 
in  a  due  proportion  of  each,  but 
only  serves  to  hinder  the  circula- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  forth- 
coming. It  is  only  by  absolute 
freedom  of  exchange  at  market 
rates,  as  dictated  by  commerce — 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  most  profit- 
able rates  —  that  a  full  and  free 
circulation  of  money  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  nearer  that  this 
is  approached,  the  more  stable  will 
the  value  of  one  kind  of  money 
in  the  other  become.  The  rate  of 
exchange  for  gold  and  silver  money 
is  fixed  by  the  demand  for  either 
in  relation  to  the  supply.  That 
which  will  adapt  the  supply  to 
the  demand  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty is  the  security  that  any 
amount  of  the  one  which  may  be 
put  into  trade  will  always  com- 
mand as  large  a  return  in  the 
other  as  commercial  conditions 
from  time  to  time  allow.  The 
rate  of  exchange  which  those 
conditions  prescribe  is  the  market 
rate.  If  this,  therefore,  is  taken 
a.s  the  legal  rate,  the  necessities 
and  interests  of  traders  will  secure 
to  commerce  exactly  the  supply  of 


each  kind  of  money  that  it  may 
require.  As  this  requirement  only 
contracts  and  expands  very  grad- 
ually, alterations  in  the  relative 
values  of  both  kinds  of  money 
will  be  correspondingly  slight  and 
infrequent.  But  if  a  restriction 
is  placed  on  the  supply  of  either 
gold  or  silver  money  to  trade  by 
both  being  tied  together  in  a  rate 
of  exchange  which  rarely  corre- 
sponds with  their  commercial 
values,  one  or  other  of  them  soon 
becomes  cheaper  at  the  market 
than  in  the  currency,  and  the 
supply  of  money  is  confined  to 
one  kind,  and  that  the  one  which 
is  the  least  suited  to  meet  trade 
requirements.  It  is,  in  conse- 
quence, less  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  therefore  inadequate 
to  the  demand.  In  France,  from 
1816  to  1820,  gold  was  practically 
the  standard,  and  from  1821  to 
1850  silver;  while  from  1820  to 
1847  there  ruled  a  premium  on 
gold  in  France,  varying  from  a 
little  below  1  to  2  per  cent.  Thus 
the  fixed-ratio  system  involves  a 
shifting  standard ;  and  as  prices 
are  always  fixed  in  terms  of,  and 
payments  made  in,  that  which  is 
for  the  moment  the  standard 
money  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
cheaper  metal  —  the  returns  to 
trade  ventures,  so  far  as  they 
depend  on  the  monetary  standard, 
yield  the  lowest  profits  instead  of 
the  highest,  which  the  use  of  the 
dearer  metal  as  the  standard  would 
secure.  The  profits  realisable  011 
capital  being  less  than  they  would 
be  if  they  could  be  taken  in  the 
money  which  was  rising  instead  of 
in  that  which  was  falling  in  value, 
the  system  acts  as  a  restraint  on 
the  supply  of  money  to  commerce 
— a  consideration  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  India,  whose  cur- 
rency increases  only  too  slowly  in 
volume,  and  will  be  for  a  long 
time  to  come  very  much  less  than 
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the  whole  trade  of  the  country 
can  employ. 

If,  therefore,  silver  continues  to 
be  the  standard  of  value  in  the 
internal  and  external  trade  of 
India,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinues to  decline  in  value,  the 
legal  fixation  of  a  rate  of  exchange 
for  gold  and  silver  money  in  that 
country  would  do  nothing  to  secure 
stability  for  the  exchange  rate 
between  rupees  and  sovereigns. 

The  continuous  expansion  of  the 
commerce  of  both  England  and 
India,  and  the  resulting  increase 
in  its  demand  for  metallic  money, 
the  circumstances  of  the  supply  of 
the  precious  metals,  improvements 
in  the  facilities  for  transferring 
money  from  one  side  of  the  world 
to  the  other,  either  by  actual 
transportation  or  by  telegraphic 
transfer,  are  conditions  in  the 
commerce  of  the  two  countries  of 
which  the  full  force  has  only 
gradually  become  evident  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  they 
are  now  sufficiently  recognised  to 
place  beyond  a  doubt  the  entire 
and  absolute  impossibility  of  re- 
establishing a  system  which  alter- 
nately rejects  one  kind  of  coin  or 
the  other  from  use,  which  can  only 
be  maintained  in  working  order 
when  an  accidental  concurrence 
arises  between  the  legal  and  the 
commercial  rate  of  exchange,  and 
thereby  intensifies  the  natural 
fluctuations  in  the  relative  values 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  serves 
to  hinder  the  expansion  of  trade 
by  preventing  either  one  money- 
metal  or  the  other  from  flowing  to 
the  centres,  where  it  can  be  used 
with  the  greatest  of  profit. 

Those  who  are  concerned  in  any 
of  the  almost  endless  ramifications 
into  which  the  question  of  the 
Indian  standard  runs,  must  keep 
clearly  in  view  the  fact  that  varia- 
tions in  exchange  can  only  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  the  cur- 


rency being  supplied  with  both 
kinds  of  money  in  exactly  such 
quantities  as  trade  requires.  What 
this  quantity  may  be  is  determined 
by  the  individual  interest  of  trad- 
ers, and  the  sum  of  these  interests 
is  the  interest  of  the  whole  mer- 
cantile class.  India  is  supplied 
with  rupees  and  England  with 
sovereigns  exactly  in  this  manner. 
Experience  proves  that  traders  can 
manage  their  own  business  better 
without  than  with  a  legislative 
regulation  of  the  value,  and  there- 
fore of  the  supply,  of  money ;  and 
as  commerce  already  secures  in 
either  country  a  continuous  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  money, 
which  the  gradual  expansion  of  its 
trade  demands,  so  in  future  India 
may  safely  be  left  to  herself  to 
provide  her  gold  money  from  her 
own  stores  of  gold,  if  the  Govern- 
ment confines  itself  to  authorising 
the  use  of  gold  as  legal-tender 
coin,  and  to  securing  its  exchange 
with  the  silver  rupee  at  such  valu- 
ations as  a  free  commerce,  alike  in 
commodities  and  in  the  precious 
metals,  may  from  time  to  time 
provide. 

The  only  other  expedient  (be- 
sides the  bimetallic  system  of  the 
defunct  Latin  Union)  for  circulat- 
ing gold  and  silver  money  at  an 
unvarying  rate  of  exchange  is  that 
of  a  free  coinage  for  gold  and  a  re- 
stricted coinage  of  silver.  Under 
this  plan  the  issue  of  silver  money 
is  kept  designedly  low,  and  the 
amount  to  which  the  legal-tender 
quality  is  given  is  confined  to 
40s.  Silver  coins  become  thereby 
invested  with  a  higher  currency 
value  than  their  bullion  value,  they 
cease  to  be  a  measure  of  value  for 
commodities  in  trade,  but  serve, 
when  a  restriction  on  their  supply 
can  be  enforced,  perfectly  well  as 
small  change  for  sovereigns.  For 
fractional  parts  of  a  sovereign  they 
are  not  equivalents  but  tokens, 
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their  use  has  no  effect  on  prices, 
nor  do  they  perform  any  of  the 
functions  of  money  in  the  external 
trade  of  the  country,  for  in  the 
settlement  of  balances  arising  there- 
in, such  coins  cannot  from  their 
constitution  be  taken  into  account 
at  all.  As  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  maintain  that  artificial  rate  of 
exchange  between  gold  and  silver 
money  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  token  currency,  that  the  supply 
of  silver  money  should  be  limited, 
it  follows  that  the  volume  in  use 
of  both  kinds  must  be  less  than  it 
would  be  were  free  coinage  allowed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  domestic 
trade ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
foreign  trade  a  token  currency  hav- 
ing no  existence  even  as  money, 
its  scarcity  or  abundance  at  home 
is  equally  unimportant.  The  main- 
tenance of  prices  at  home  at  a  high 
and  steady  point  depends  on  a  sup- 
ply of  money  increasing  with  the 
expansion  of  trade,  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  exchange  rate  for  gold 
and  silver  money  depends  on  a  full 
supply  of  both  kinds  being  forth- 
coming in  correspondence  with  the 
demands  of  commerce.  The  intro- 
duction, therefore,  of  such  a  cur- 
rency system  into  India,  so  far 
from  removing  the  inconveniences 
which  now  exist,  would,  by  hinder- 
ing the  supply  of  money  from  ris- 
ing to  the  demand  for  it,  defeat 
the  very  objects  which  those  who 
recommend  it  have  in  view. 

That  India's  principal  necessity, 
as  far  as  her  industries  and  com- 
merce are  concerned,  is  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  money,  is  proved 
in  various  ways,  such  as  by  the 
low  proportion  of  current  money 
to  the  numbers  of  the  people,  by 
the  prevalence  of  barter,  by  sales 
on  book  credits  bearing  interest, 
by  payments  of  services  in  kind, 
and  by  the  use  of  unauthorised 
metallic  currencies,  and  especially 
by  the  failure  of  prices  to  rise  to 


cheap  silver.  It  was  confidently 
expected  that  as  silver  fell  in  value 
it  would  go  in  increasing  quantities 
to  India,  where,  owing  to  the  prev- 
alence of  low  prices,  its  efficiency 
for  making  purchases  would  be 
comparatively  greater  than  in 
other  places  where  prices  were 
higher.  Prediction  of  this  kind 
has,  however,  been  falsified  by  the 
event.  Prices  in  India  have 
scarcely  been  affected  at  all  by  the 
cheapness  of  silver;  one  reason 
being,  that  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency is  so  much  behind  the  wants 
of  the  people,  that  all  the  silver 
which  has  gone  to  India  during 
the  last  twenty  years  merely  serves 
towards  filling  a  void  so  vast  that 
it  has  all  disappeared  therein  with 
hardly  any  apparent  result ;  an- 
other, that  the  industries  of  India 
being  principally  those  which  are 
either  connected  with  the  soil,  and 
therefore  with  unskilled  labour, 
and  with  manual  as  distinguished 
from  mechanical  productions,  the 
ways  in  which  capital  can  be  pro- 
fitably employed  do  not  multiply 
nearly  so  fast  as  is  found  to  be  the 
case  when  machinery  is  applied 
either  to  agriculture  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods.  Capital, 
therefore,  runs  thither  more  slowly 
and  stimulates  prices  with  less 
energy  than  in  countries  colonised 
by  men  of  European  race.  Were 
the  monetary  supply  more  ade- 
quate to  its  proper  purposes,  these 
peculiar  circumstances  which  re- 
press the  development  of  all  kinds 
of  industry  in  India,  would  as  cer- 
tainly be  modified  and  finally  dis- 
appear as  they  have  done  in  the 
West,  where  antiquated  methods 
of  the  same  description  have  had 
their  day.  While  India  stands 
very  high  on  the  list  of  trading 
nations  judged  by  the  value  of  her 
foreign  trade,  the  volume  of  the 
currency,  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  territories  under 
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the  direct  rule  of  the  Crown,  is 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  money 
circulating  in  France.  England 
and  the  United  States  use  much 
more  money  than  India,  but  some- 
thing over  half  that  of  France,  by 
the  same  standard.  We  should 
expect  India,  being  a  poor  and 
backward  country,  to  use — as  she 
certainly  requires — a  larger  instead 
of  a  smaller  proportion  than  any 
of  these  three.  In  order,  there- 
fore, for  her  extrication  from  the 
rudimentary  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness just  noticed,  enormous  addi- 
tions must  be  made  to  the  existing 
stock  of  legal-tender  money.1 

For  the  reason  that  the  arts, 
crafts,  and  industries,  as  well  as 
the  commercial  usages,  of  the 
people  are  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  those  of  semi -barbarous 
societies,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw 
a  close  comparison  between  India 
and  any  European  country ;  she 
may  perhaps  more  properly  be 
compared  with  France  than  with 
any  of  the  great  trading  nations, 
while  she  is  far  beyond  compari- 
son with  any  of  the  lesser.  In 
both  India  and  France  the  work- 
ing classes  are  extremely  indus- 
trious and  thrifty ;  the  storage  of 
coined  money  and  bullion  is  prev- 
alent, and  this  habit  is  common 
among  very  great  numbers  of  well- 
to-do  families ;  the  use  of  docu- 
mentary substitutes  for  money  is 
much  less  general  than  it  is  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States. 
A  vast  treasure  exists  both  in 
France  and  in  India,  scattered 
over  a  wide  territory,  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  banks,  and 


trading  firms ;  but  in  France  it  is 
much  less  under  the  control  of  a 
central  institution  than  is  the  case 
in  this  country ;  while  in  India 
such  an  influence  as  that  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  of  a  few  of 
the  large  joint-stock  banks  over 
the  allocation  of  capital  and  its 
supply  to  commerce  is  hardly 
known  at  all.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  points  of  similarity  there  is 
so  great  a  difference  in  the  volume 
of  the  money  in  use  in  India  and 
France  respectively,  that  to  put 
both  countries  on  a  par  India 
must  increase  her  stock  of  money 
by  more  than  eight  thousand  mil- 
lions of  rupees.2  To  this  dearth 
of  money  there  is  no  set-off  of  any 
appreciable  kind  in  the  mechanism 
of  trade  in  India,  which  has  re- 
mained almost  unaltered  for  fifty 
years.  The  influence  of  a  State 
paper  currency  issued  against  a 
reserve  of  silver,  and  of  postal 
and  money  orders  for  purposes  of 
remittance,  has  been  imperceptible 
in  reducing  the  requirement  for 
metallic  money. 

The  external  trade  of  the  coun- 
try has  trebled  within  a  little 
over  thirty  years.  This  serves  as 
an  indication  of  the  growth  of 
domestic  commerce,  since,  speak- 
ing in  general  terms,  and  of  a 
country  such  as  India,  which  sup- 
plies herself  with  all  the  primary 
necessaries  of  life,  and  with  most 
of  those  of  second  importance  also, 
its  exportations  are  the  surplus 
produce  labour  of  the  people.  The 
foreign  trade  of  India  was  valued 
in  1889  at  over  two  hundred 
millions  sterling,  inclusive  of  trea- 


1  These  proportions  refer  to  gold  and  silver  money,  and  State  or  authorised 
issues  of  paper  money  convertible  on  demand. 

2  These  calculations  were  made  about  two  years  ago  from  the  then  available 
statistics.      If    more  recent   information  were   obtainable,  the   slight   alteration 
which  these  figures  might  require  would  not  affect  the  argument  derived  from  the 
disparity  between  the  supplies  of  money  and  the  numbers  of  the  people  in  the 
countries  concerned. 
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sure.  The  obvious  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  these  and  the  fore- 
going figures  is,  that  the  value  of 
the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
the  country,  of  which  this  is  only 
the  unused  portion,  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly great,  and  that  the  sup- 
ply of  money  available  for  their 
free  and  profitable  exchange  and 
circulation  throughout  the  empire 
is  greatly  inadequate  to  that  pur- 
pose. But  for  the  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  adapt  its  currency 
system  to  the  necessities  of  the 
home  and  foreign  trade  of  India, 
it  might  be  increased  to  any  ex- 
tent which  the  people  themselves 
might  choose  out  of  unused  money- 
metal —  the  treasure  of  hoarded 
gold — which  they  have  in  their 
own  possession. 

The  English  system,  no  less  than 
that  of  the  Latin  Union,  for  cir- 
culating a  dual  currency,  would 
fail  in  its  object  of  drawing  sup- 
plies of  capital  from  abroad,  or 
gold  from  the  stores  of  treasure 
now  in  India,  for  circulation  as 
money.  They  both  have  the  fun- 
damental defect  of  proceeding  up- 
on an  arbitrary  interference  with 
the  commercial  value  of  one  kind 
of  money  in  the  other.  In  differ- 
ent ways  each  lays  down  that  so 
much  silver  shall  pass  for  so  much 
gold,  whether  the  one  may  be 
worth  the  other  or  not.  What- 
ever reasons  may  be  accepted 
among  Western  nations  as  justify- 
ing either  system,  the  natives  of 
India  would  neither  listen  to  them 
nor  understand  them  if  they  did. 
There  are  no  people  more  con- 
servative of  ancient  customs ;  and 
as  from  an  immemorial  antiquity 
gold  and  silver  money  have  ex- 
changed in  the  East  at  market 
values,  they  would  take  their  own 
course  in  their  money  dealings 
and  set  the  Government  valuation 
quietly  aside.  Whenever  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  circulate 


gold  and  silver  money  at  a  fixed 
rate,  it  has  always  failed.  The 
East  India  Company  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century  tried, 
by  recoining  and  revaluing  its 
currencies  of  gold  and  silver,  to 
make  them  pass  in  one  another  on 
fixed  and  invariable  terms ;  the 
consequence  was  that  gold,  being 
improperly  valued  in  silver,  dis- 
appeared from  circulation,  and  in 
1835  ceased  to  be  legal  tender  in 
British  India.  Were  the  Indian 
Government  to  pass  a  fixed-ratio 
ordinance,  the  result  would  be 
that  not  an  ounce  of  gold  would 
be  forthcoming  for  coinage.  There 
would  be  an  end  at  once  of  a 
gold  standard  and  of  gold  money  ; 
the  silver  currency  would  increase 
in  volume  even  more  slowly  than 
now.  Many  would  be  disinclined 
to  coin  their  bullion  into  rupees 
at  the  British  mints,  and  so  render 
them  liable  to  the  legal  rate  of 
exchange ;  the  bazaars  would  be 
supplied  with  full -value  money, 
passing  at  its  full  intrinsic  value 
(though  not  legal  tender)  by  the 
mints  of  the  native  Powers;  and 
trade  would  be  disorganised  by  the 
circulation  of  two  currencies  on 
different  terms,  by  double  prices, 
and  a  short  supply  of  money.  A 
people  so  incurably  credulous  and 
prone  to  suspect  the  motives  of 
their  foreign  rulers  as  the  Hindus 
are,  would  become  easily  alarmed 
at  a  measure,  the  reason  and  object 
of  which  they  could  not  be  made  to 
understand.  In  their  view,  gold 
and  silver  money,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  can  only  be  exchanged 
at  their  intrinsic  or  market  values  ; 
custom,  enforced  by  the  prescrip- 
tion of  centuries,  forces  this  con- 
viction on  their  minds  in  a  way 
which  nothing  can  alter,  and 
they  would  therefore  attribute  to 
Government  the  most  improbable 
and  unreasonable  motives  in  trying 
to  account  for  its  proceedings. 
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Besides  the  shock  which  the 
financial  credit  and  administrative 
reputation  of  the  State  would 
receive,  there  is  the  additional  risk 
of  political  disaster;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  extent  to 
which  ignorance  and  mistrust  may 
govern  the  attitude  of  the  masses 
towards  measures  of  State,  or  to 
foresee  what  they  might  expect 
their  Government  to  do  next,  after 
requiring  them  by  law  to  take  16 
rupees  for  a  total  weight  of  gold 
coins  which  might  be  worth  20. 
It  would  be  little  less  than  a 
national  calamity  if,  from  any  ill- 
advised  schemes  of  this  kind  be- 
ing forced  upon  Government,  the 
uniform  success  which  in  the  order 
of  Providence  has  attended  the 
rule  of  the  Queen -Empress  in 
India,  which  has  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  her  Majesty's  long  and 
memorable  reign,  were  blemished 
by  the  signal  failure  in  which  such 
an  undertaking  is  certain  to  result. 

The  first  step  towards  remedying 
the  inconveniences  and  risks  which 
mercantile  men  in  India  complain 
of,  is  to  allow  the  public  to  supply 
itself  with  as  much  money  of  both 
kinds  as  they  may  like  to  use ;  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  no  measures 
for  doing  this  have  the  least  chance 
of  success  which  are  not  framed  in 
accordance  with  usage  that  has 
come  down  from  a  remote  age, 
unchanged,  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. Both  gold  and  silver  money 
must  be  circulated  in  full-value 
coins  exchanging  at  their  market 
values  in  one  another.  A  currency 
like  this,  organised  on  strictly  com- 
mercial principles,  appeals  to  the 
experience,  and  therefore  secures 
the  willing  co-operation,  of  every 
class  in  the  country  who  use  money 
at  all;  it  becomes  popular,  because 
the  whole  people  understand  its 
method,  and  it  fits  into  their  habits 
and  ideas  on  monetary  matters. 


As  it  is  only  in  a  free  market 
that  the  largest  profits  are  obtain- 
able by  the  greatest  number  of 
traders,  to  secure  free  trade  in 
money  is  tantamount  to  opening  out 
a  new  avenue  to  wealth,  and  there- 
by to  create  increasing  inducements 
to  those  who  hold  stocks  of  gold 
and  silver  metal  to  contribute  to 
the  supply  of  coin.  Such  an  en- 
largement of  capital  secures  and 
maintains  a  gradual  rise  in  the 
prices  of  all  descriptions  of  pro- 
duce and  augments  the  wages  of 
labour.  As  coin  is  indispensable  to 
setting  every  kind  of  industry  in 
motion,  if  the  workman  is  to  re- 
ceive full  value  for  his  work,  the 
result  is,  that  when  money  is  not 
available  in  quantities  correspond- 
ing with  the  industrial  activity  of 
the  people,  services  and  wages  are 
paid  in  kind,  or  their  payment  de- 
ferred and  the  labourer  meantime 
lives  on  credit :  getting  in  this  way 
the  lowest  return  for  his  labour,  he 
is  discouraged  and  hindered  in  pro- 
ducing or  creating  the  material  of 
wealth  upon  which  the  improve- 
ment of  the  whole  people  depends. 
The  present  inadequate  volume  of 
the  rupee  currency  prevents  the 
profits  of  labour  being  either  large, 
quick,  or  certain,  and  in  this  way 
is  always  acting  with  a  silent  but 
constant  pressure  on  the  activity 
and  efficiency  of  industry,  whereby 
the  value  of  its  outturn  is  lowered 
both  at  home  and  in  the  exchange 
with  that  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  more  favoured  countries ;  their 
exportations  bring  home  less  in 
return  than  they  otherwise  might, 
and  the  Indian  people  continue 
comparatively  poor  when  they 
might  be  growing  rich.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  every  increase  of 
currency,  money  circulates  where  it 
was  seldom  seen  before,  penetrates 
into  fresh  places,  gets  into  more 
hands,  and  engages  innumerable 
numbers  of  families  in  the  business 
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of  production  by  giving  them  access 
to  what  is  at  once  the  aliment  of 
industry,  and  affords  means  of 
disposing  of  its  fruits  with  the 
fairest  prospect  of  profit.  To 
restrict  artificially  the  supply  of 
money  by  a  legal  proscription  on 
the  use  of  one  of  the  precious 
metals,  such  as  that  which  the 
Indian  Government  places  on  gold, 
creates  an  obstruction  to  the  growth 
of  the  material  welfare  of  the 
people,  which,  if  left  alone,  they 
would  never  have  contrived  for 
themselves.  It  hampers  the  move- 
ment of  commodities  in  trade,  and 
by  reducing  the  number  of  their 
exchanges,  diminishes  the  profits 
of  business.  The  energies  of 
industry  are  in  consequence  re- 
pressed, and  the  springs  from 
which  wealth  issues  and  flows  over 
the  land  are  choked  at  their  source. 
It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that 
those  who  are  absorbed  in  the 
activities  of  business  regard  the 
obvious  as  the  real  influences  which 
affect  their  interests.  Some  have 
not  the  leisure,  others  want  the 
knowledge,  necessary  to  trace  them 
to  the  remote  and  often  obscure 
causes  in  which  they  arise.  Pro- 
fits are  commonly  regarded  as  de- 
pending on  the  exchanges,  as  if 
success  or  failure  in  business  were 
the  result  of  the  ratio  of  value 
subsisting  between  two  kinds  of 
money.  Those  who  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  to  raise  the 
value  of  silver  by  legislation  should 
ask  that  Indian  produce  may  be 
raised  in  value  also.  There  would 
be  some  reason  in  such  a  request ; 
for  while  nothing  can  be  done  for 
silver  taken  by  itself  as  one  among 
other  marketable  commodities  of 
the  country,  its  price  may  partake 
in  a  general  improvement  of  prices, 
when  these  prices  are  gold  prices. 
Such  measures  only  can  be  effectual 
to  raise  the  value  of  the  money  of 
India  in  that  of  England  which  at 


the  same  time  act  on  the  values  of 
commodities  also.  Let  the  people 
have  a  standard  of  value  and  an 
equivalent  in  exchange  as  certain 
in  its  action  as  the  «£!  sterling  of 
the  Tower  mint ;  let  them  coin 
their  gold  into  a  «£!  sterling  of  the 
Indian  mints,  and  then  provide 
for  its  circulation  on  a  reasonable 
plan,  and  all  that  any  Government 
can  legitimately  do  to  improve  the 
price  of  silver  will  have  been  done. 
The  merchants'  business  will  im- 
prove because  the  ryots'  business 
will  be  improving  also  :  when  both 
are  being  conducted  on  a  basis 
of  gold  money  which  is  (on  the 
hypothesis)  rising  against  com- 
modities, both  classes  alike  will 
have  more  of  the  same  commodity 
for  the  same  sum  in  gold  than  that 
which  their  money  procured  in 
the  first  instance ;  at  present  both 
get  less.  Then  it  will  come  about 
that  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the 
money  of  India  in  that  of  foreign 
countries  will  rise  because  the  ex- 
portable productions  of  India  will 
have  risen  in  value  also.  This 
simple  truth,  however  deeply  it- 
may  be  buried  out  of  sight  among 
a  multitude  of  incidents — details 
of  trade,  cross  transactions,  and  so 
forth — contains  the  solution  of  the 
silver  difficulty  for  India.  If  a 
country  intends  to  trade  profitably, 
it  must  trade  on  the  basis  of  the 
more  valuable  of  the  two  money 
metals.  It  must  take  its  returns 
in  that  metallic  equivalent  which 
is  rising,  not  in  that  which  is 
falling  against  merchandise.  India 
is  constrained  to  take  the  latter 
course  so  long  as  her  currency 
is  exclusively  silver.  Her  mer- 
chants complain  that  they  are 
losing  money  in  consequence,  the 
friends  of  the  ryot  assert  that  he 
is  getting  poorer  every  ten  years, 
while  the  public  accounts  show 
with  a  certainty  beyond  question 
the  stupendous  tax  which  is  an- 
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nually  laid  upon  the  labour  of  the 
working  population  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  this  error.  It  was  in  the 
year  1871  that  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  rupee  below  the  rate 
of  10  rupees  to  £1  sterling  first 
began  to  attract  notice.  In  that 
year  "loss  by  exchange,"  at  the 
conventional  rate  of  10  Us.  to  £1 
sterling,  touched  half  a  million, 
within  seven  years  it  rose  pro- 
gressively to  two  millions,  until 
the  financial  year  1888-89  showed  a 
loss  of  seven  millions  of  pounds, 
bringing  the  amount  up  to  a  sum 
of  402  millions  of  rupees,  which  in 
the  ten  years  only  ending  with 
that  year,  had  been  paid  by  the 
Government  of  India  under  this 
head.  American  silver  legislation 
brought  some  temporary  relief  in 
1890-91,  but  the  metal  has  fallen 
again  to  its  previous  low  value, 
and  in  spite  of  the  economies  of 
the  India  Office  in  the  home  ex- 
penditure of  the  Government,  the 
Indian  demand  during  the  current 
financial  year  will  involve  a  "  loss 
by  exchange"  on  the  Secretary 
of  State's  drawings  which  will 
amount  to  £17,000,000,  of  not 
less  than  88  millions  of  rupees,  at 
Is.  4d.  the  rupee,  and  it  will  prove 
to  be  much  more  with  silver  below 
Is.  3d.  This  sum  of  money  may 
be  taken  as  indicating  the  burden 
of  taxation  imposed  on  India  in 
order  to  maintain  the  currency  in 
its  present  defective  condition.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  describe  it  as 
the  measure  of  the  loss  which  the 
country  suffers  from  this  cause,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  except  by  ex- 
periment to  tell  how  great  the  im- 
provement in  values  may  become 
under  a  gold  standard,  or  the  length 
of  time  it  may  take  for  the  use  of 
gold  money  to  act  on  their  eleva- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Indian  populations  get  no- 
thing whatever  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  that  part  of  the  proceeds 


of  their  labour  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  the  tax- 
gatherer  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  "  loss  by  exchange  "  which  the 
revenue  suffers.  Not  an  anna  of 
return  or  profit  comes  back  to 
them  in  lieu  of  this  tax  which  can 
be  attributed  in  any  way  whatever 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  silver 
monetary  standard,  as  long  as 
silver  and  the  money  made  from 
it  continue  to  fall  both  against 
the  products  of  their  industry  and 
against  gold.  Were  the  revenue 
taken  in  gold,  it  would  act  in 
relief  of  this  particular  burden  by 
ensuring  a  larger  return  to  the 
ryot  on  everything  he  might  dis- 
pose of — his  labour  as  well  as  his 
produce — than  is  at  present  pos- 
sible. His  contribution  towards 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  home 
charges,  however  indirect  the  pro- 
cess may  be  by  which  it  is  taken 
from  him,  will  for  the  same  reason 
be  continually  decreasing,  although 
he  himself  may  never  handle  a 
sovereign.  All  things  he  produces 
will  be  priced  in  a  money  rising 
in  its  purchasing  power,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  such  prices 
will  be  the  best  obtainable,  since 
they  will  be  exempt  from  the  dis- 
count to  which  they  are  now  liable 
as  a  consequence  of  the  declining 
metallic  value  of  the  currency. 

A  gradual  rise  in  the  value  of 
Indian  commodities,  and  therefore 
of  their  prices  in  the  Indian  mar- 
kets, will  be  one  of  the  results  of 
the  use  of  gold  money ;  and  this 
is  above  all  things  that  which 
is  required  both  to  draw  out 
capital  already  in  the  country 
and  to  attract  further  supplies 
from  abroad.  The  present  prev- 
alence of  low  prices  expresses 
the  general  poverty  of  the  people, 
but  increasing  values  will  be  ac- 
companied by  rising  prices,  which 
will  be  not  the  cause  of  but  the 
proof  of  their  progress  in  material 
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prosperity.  Higher  prices  paid  in 
India  for  exportable  merchandise 
may  involve  (but  will  not  neces- 
sarily do  so)  diminished  exporta- 
tion ;  but  this  would  be  no  hard- 
ship to  the  labouring  classes,  for 
it  would  only  argue  a  change  of 
customers :  foreigners  would  buy 
less  of  India,  because  consumers 
in  the  country  were  buying  more. 
High  prices  at  home  could  only  be 
paid  by  the  enrichment  of  those 
who  were  previously  too  poor  to 
buy.  Were  the  contrary  the  case, 
and  the  maintenance  of  existing 
low  values  in  India  beneficial  to 
the  people,  it  would  follow  that 
it  is  better  for  them  to  exchange 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  for  less 
than  for  more  of  the  productions 
of  other  countries,  to  continue 
poor  rather  than  to  grow  rich. 
That  producers,  if  they  can  get 
gold  prices  in  India  (or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  gold  prices  ex- 
pressed in  their  equivalent  of  full- 
value  silver  money)  for  what  they 
have  to  sell,  will  be  as  well  off  as 
is  possible  under  any  monetary 
system,  is  a  truth  too  obvious  to 
require  further  demonstration. 

The  general  considerations  need 
not  be  set  forth  at  further  length 
which  recommend  the  use  of  a 
gold  standard  and  money  in  India. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  briefly 
how  such  a  reform  in  the  currency 
can  be  carried  out,  and  that  its 
results,  which  have  been  shown  to 
be  beneficial  to  India,  will  prove 
to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
financial  business  and  to  the  com- 
merce of  which  London  is  the 
centre. 

1  It  is  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  coin  any 
portion  of  the  stock  of  gold  bullion 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lations which  may  be  brought  to 


the  mints  for  the  purpose,  into 
coins  identical  with  the  £1  sterling 
of  the  realm ;  that  the  rupee 
currency  should  be  left  unaltered 
on  its  present  footing ;  and  that 
the  new  gold  and  the  existing 
silver  money  should  circulate  to- 
gether, and  exchange  for  one  an- 
other at  the  market  rate  of  the 
day  as  full-value  legal-tender  coins, 
this  rate  to  be  ascertained  in  the 
most  public  and  effective  manner 
possible,  and  set  forth  in  a  State 
notification  as  often  or  as  seldom 
as  may  be  convenient,  and  be  de- 
clared, as  such,  to  be  that  at  which 
silver  may  be  legally  converted 
into  gold  payments,  and  gold  sub- 
stituted for  silver  money  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes  at  the  option  of  the 
party  making  the  payment ;  these 
gold  coins  to  be  legal  tender  at  the 
State  rate  of  conversion  for  pay- 
ments due  in  silver  amounting  to 
Us.  5000  and  upwards  for  the 
public ;  the  Government  to  take 
payment  of  any  sum  in  silver  due 
to  it,  in  gold,  without  any  mini- 
mum limit.  Contracts  made  in 
terms  of  gold,  and  certain  taxes  if 
assessed  in  gold,  would  of  course 
be  paid  in  gold  without  option  of 
payment  in  silver.  Thus  the  ma- 
terial for  the  money  being  supplied 
by  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
public,  will  cost  the  State  nothing, 
and  its  fabrication  into  money  only 
a  few  shillings  for  every  hundred 
pieces. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  low 
value  of  labour  and  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  the  petty  commerce 
of  the  country,  the  domestic  trade 
as  well  as  the  production  of  raw 
material  and  manufactures,  will 
continue  to  be  carried  on  with 
silver  money.  Gold  money  will 
only  be  required  in  wholesale  deal- 
ings and  in  foreign  trade  with 


1   'Industrial  Competition  of  Asia,'  K.  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,   &  Co.,  1890, 
p.  297. 
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gold-using  nations.  A  very  small 
proportion,  therefore,  of  the  money 
of  the  country  will  (at  first  at  least) 
be  cast  in  gold  ;  and  as  the  hoarded 
gold  treasure  in  India  has  accumu- 
lated since  1835  and  up  to  the 
present  date1  to  the  value  of  138J 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  such  a 
sum  as  30  or  40  millions  of  sov- 
ereigns would  no  doubt  be  forth- 
coming. The  mercantile  classes  of 
India,  so  well  exercised  as  their 
aptitudes  for  commerce  are,  know 
too  well  that  he  who  pays  in  gold 
takes  the  market  from  his  rival 
who  pays  in  silver,  and  that  returns 
to  trade  taken  in  gold  enrich  a  man 
more  quickly  than  if  taken  in  silver. 
There  need  be  no  fear  that  gold 
will  be  withheld  from  coinage  and 
use,  in  its  most  profitable  form,  as 
current  money. 

Although  sovereigns  of  the 
Tower  mint  and  the  Australian 
currency  are  not  legal  tender  in 
India,  they  are  procurable  every- 
where at  their  market  value,  and 
are  put  to  most  uses  to  which  gold 
bullion  is  applied  in  trade  and 
banking.  A  predilection  for  gold 
money  has  characterised  the  people 
of  India  from  a  remote  antiquity, 
and  every  inquiry  made  in  recent 
years  shows  that  it  is  as  strong  as 
ever.  In  times  of  pressure  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gold  in  vari- 
ous forms  are  always  forthcoming. 
Thus  on  one  occasion  (in  1865) 
when  metallic  currency  was  in 
great  demand  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
produce,  and  the  mint  was  working 
day  and  night  and  coining  more 
than  half  a  million  of  rupees  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  a  single 
bank  offered  70,000  sovereigns 
to  the  Government  Treasury ;  but 
not  being  legal  tender,  they  were 
refused. 

If  silver  only  and  no  gold  were 


imported  into  India  in  payment 
of  trade  balances,  it  would  all  be 
convertible  into  money  ;  but  sover- 
eigns, however  useful  or  profitable 
they  may  be  as  a  temporary  invest- 
ment for  money,  cease  on  their 
arrival  to  be  money,  and,  like  every 
other  form  of  bullion,  add  nothing 
to  the  capital  circulating  in  the 
country,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
throw  additional  work  upon  it  in 
the  same  way  that  the  purchase 
of  any  kind  of  merchandise  does. 
The  import  of  gold  bullion  in  this 
way  tends  to  depress  rather  than 
to  raise  prices  :  were  it  possible  to 
coin  and  use  it  as  money,  its  action 
on  prices  would  be  an  inducement 
which  does  not  exist  now  for  its 
employment  in  this  way.  If  gold 
money  were  current  in  India,  the 
reasons  which  now  exist  for  hoard- 
ing it  would  disappear.  At  present 
its  use  is  confined  to  its  bullion 
use,  and  it  must  therefore  be  stored 
like  any  other  commodity.  In  the 
other  case,  part  of  the  stock  would 
be  reserved  as  it  is  now  for  any 
such  purposes,  and  part  would  be 
used  as  money  in  circulation,  where 
it  would  earn  a  larger  profit  than 
if  applied  in  any  other  way.  The 
idea  that  coined  gold  in  India, 
being  legal-tender  money,  would 
be  hoarded  as  bullion  is  now,  is 
not  warranted  either  by  reason  or 
experience.  Hoarding  for  the  sake 
of  hoarding  never  has  interfered 
with  the  supply  of  the  money 
metal  to  currency.  When  gold 
money  was  current  in  British  India 
some  sixty  years  ago,  one-seven- 
teenth (Tyth)  part,  at  least,  of 
the  currency  in  the  East  India 
Company's  territories  was  gold 
money.  It  was  only  when  it& 
rate  of  exchange  in  silver  was  fixed 
by  law  that,  being  improperly 
valued,  it  went  out  of  circulation, 
and  its  coinage  ceased.  As  money 
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there  is  no  more  chance  of  its  being 
hoarded  than  silver  money.  The 
statistics  of  the  importation  of 
silver  bullion  into  India  and  its 
coinage  into  rupees,  show  that  with 
increasing  facilities  for  trade,  and 
security  for  property,  the  hoarding 
of  silver  money  has  during  the  last 
fifty  years  become  a  practice  of  the 
past.  In  1885  there  were  practi- 
cally no  hoards  of  silver  left  in 
British  India  available  for  coin- 
age. This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  experience  of  the  late 
General  Ballard,  who  was  Master 
of  the  Mint  in  Bombay  some 
twenty  years  ago.  "There  is," 
"  no  reserve 


he  says,  "no  reserve  of  silver 
bullion  in  India  available  for  mint- 
ing purposes.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  silver  bullion  is  to 
be  found  scattered  as  ornaments 
among  the  poorer  classes,  who 
substitute  gold  for  it  whenever 
they  can  ;  but  silver  bars  are  never 
kept  in  store  by  bankers  or  mer- 
chants, and  the  greatest  monetary 
pressure  fails  to  bring  local  supplies 
of  silver  to  the  mints  for  coinage." 
The  reason  that  silver  is  not 
hoarded  is,  that  it  multiplies  faster 
in  use  as  money  than  when  buried 
underground.  So  it  would  be  with 
gold,  if  it  could  be  used  as  money 
also.  In  the  latter  case  it  would 
come  to  the  mints  in  just  such 
quantities  as  the  people  might  find 
advantageous  to  their  trade,  and 
ore  than  this  is  neither  required 
desirable. 

ith  some  confidence  the  contrary 
proposition  is  maintained,  that  the 
gold  money  of  India,  as  fast  as  it  is 
coined,  will  be  shipped  to  Europe 
and  lost  to  India.  In  this  case  it 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion and  hoarded  in  the  country 
itself.  Neither  will  happen.  Both 
surmises  are  opposed  to  all  that  is 
known  of  the  movement  of  money 
in  trade.  Gold  runs  to  places 
where  it  is  wanted  as  readily  as 


water  runs  down-hill.  Indian,  like 
Australian,  sovereigns  will  un- 
doubtedly circulate  in  England, 
and  there  is  every  reason  why  they 
should  do  so ;  but  in  the  course  of 
trade  they  will  go  back  again  as 
surely  as  gold  sent  from  Paris  or 
London  to  New  York  returns  to 
Europe.  For  the  same  reasons  that 
India  now  takes  a  part  of  the  trade- 
balance  due  to  her  in  English  gold 
coins  or  bullion,  she  will  continue 
to  do  so  when  gold  money  issuing 
from  her  own  mints  forms  part  of 
the  world's  supply.  The  difference 
between  the  present  and  the  future 
will  be  that  the  Indian  demand  for 
gold  metal  is  a  continuous  and  ir- 
reversible drain  on  the  stock  in  the 
West  to  supply  the  absorption  of 
the  East :  in  the  future  the  East 
will  supply  all  that  she  recalls 
from  the  West,  and,  when  occasion 
arises,  will  be  able  to  contribute  to 
its  requirements  a  great  deal  more 
besides.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  every  ounce  of  Indian  money 
exported  to  Europe  must  be  first 
purchased  with  goods ;  and  as  the 
balance  of  trade  is  always  in  favour 
of  India,  gold  will  always  be  carried 
thither,  not  to  be  hoarded,  but  to 
set  forth  again  along  the  courses  of 
commerce  to  places  abroad  where 
it  may  be  for  the  moment  in  de- 
mand, so  far  at  least  as  it  may  not 
be  wanted  at  home.  This  con- 
sideration brings  into  view  the  sup- 
port which  the  money  market  of 
London  will  unquestionably  derive 
from  gold  money  being  legal  tender 
in  India. 

As  the  expansion  of  the  trade  of 
a  country  depends  on  its  command 
of  capital,  it  follows  that  any 
measures  directed  to  increase  the 
supply,  so  far  as  they  are  success- 
ful, secure  and  strengthen  its  com- 
mercial ascendancy.  If,  therefore, 
two  or  three  millions  of  gold  bul- 
lion are  annually  wiped  out  of 
existence,  so  far  as  any  service  they 
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can  be  to  the  money  market  of  the 
world  is  concerned,  the  aliment 
which  sustains  the  growth  of  capital 
is  to  the  same  extent  drained  away 
at  its  source.  Were  that  part  of 
the  supply  which  is  absorbed  by 
India  brought  to  light  and  into 
circulation,  this  loss  would  be  made 
good  to  the  permanent  advantage 
of  the  trading  community.  As 
London  is  the  centre  of  financial 
business  not  only  for  the  empire  at 
large,  but  for  many  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well,  and  as  England  has 
the  closest  commercial  relations 
with  India,  her  gold  money  when 
exported  would  first  find  its  way 
here,  and  next  be  most  profitably 
employed  in  sustaining  the  com- 
merce which  this  country,  our 
colonies,  and  India  carry  on  either 
among  themselves  or  with  other 
nations  ;  and  the  gold  currency  of 
India  would  in  this  way  supply  a 
potential  addition  to  the  loanable 
capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  prin- 
cipal banks  in  the  City.  So  long 
as  the  stock  of  gold  in  India  is 
not  available  for  circulation  as  cur- 
rent money,  it  can  only  be  collect- 
ed with  difficulty  from  the  places 
where  it  lies  scattered,  like  the 
gleanings  of  a  corn-field ;  in  the 
other  case  it  would  be,  as  it  were, 
stacked  on  the  threshing-floor  ready 
for  use,  and  being  engaged  in  the 
mechanism  of  trade,  would  be  within 
reach  of  the  banks.  Thus,  directly 
by  telegraphic  transfer,  or  through 
the  Indian  trade  with  continental 
Europe,  her  gold  currency  could  be 
made  to  act  in  relief  of  a  pressure 
for  money  in  London  within  a  few 
hours. 

The  Manchester  manufacturers 
of  cotton  goods  attribute  the 
shrinkage  in  their  Eastern  trade 
principally  to  the  competition  of 
the  Bombay  mills,  and  demand 
legislation  for  shortening  the  hours 


of  labour  in  Indian  factories,  which 
in  respect  of  women  and  children 
appear  to  be  ten  hours  in  the  week 
longer  than  in  this  country.  Some 
also  still  regard  the  low  value  of 
silver  in  gold  as  the  most  serious 
disadvantage  to  which  their  trade 
is  exposed,  and  look  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Conference l  to 
provide  a  remedy.  Factory  legis- 
lation in  India  will  certainly  be 
guided  by  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  the  Indian  artisan, 
and  not  with  the  object  of  handi- 
capping Bombay  in  its  struggle 
with  Lancashire  for  the  Eastern 
market.  The  cause  of  the  de- 
creasing demand  for  Manchester- 
made  cotton  goods  in  India,  China, 
and  Japan  originates  neither  with 
cheap  silver  nor  with  ten  extra 
working  hours  in  Indian  mills,  but 
is  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  raw 
material,  and  to  its  being  grown 
on  the  spot,  as  well  as  to  the  low 
value  of  skilled  labour,  and  the 
whole  range  of  economic  condi- 
tions of  which  that  fact  is  the 
outcome.  As  long  as  6000  miles 
of  carriage  is  saved  in  the  raw 
material,  and  as  great  a  distance 
in  the  transportation  of  the  manu- 
factured article  to  its  market, — 
as  long  as  an  Indian  mill-hand 
works  for  a  penny  where  a  Lan- 
cashire hand  gets  sixpence,  even 
if  the  work  of  the  latter  be  thrice 
as  effective  as  that  of  the  former, 
— no  legislative  regulation,  either, 
of  the  gold  price  of  silver,  and  no 
shortening  of  working  hours  by 
ten  in  the  week,  will  bring  the 
cost  of  the  product  in  both  places 
to  the  same  level. 

The  writers  of  both  the  recent 
articles  in  this  Magazine l  on  the 
trade  prospects  of  Lancashire,  speak 
with  much  reason  of  the  general 
improvement  of  the  Indian  work- 
ing classes  as  the  means  whereby 


1  See  articles  on  the  Lancashire  trade  in  July  and  August  numbers  of  '  Maga. ' 
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the  grievances  of  their  English 
rivals  will  be  lessened.  In  Mr 
Fielden's  opinion,  the  true  basis 
upon  which  a  constantly  expand- 
ing and  profitable  trade  can  rest 
is  the  development  of  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  India,  and  the 
direction  of  her  resources  on  to 
those  objects  for  which  they  are 
especially  adapted.  Mr  Abram 
expresses  the  impatience  of  Lanca- 
shire that  so  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  railway  exten- 
sion in  India,  by  which  the  native 
producer  and  the  European  trader 
would  be  equally  benefited ;  the 
one  by  the  cheapening  of  carriage 
for  exportable  produce  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  the  other  by  the  dis- 
persion of  British  manufactures 
all  over  the  interior  of  the  country. 
When  it  is  urged  that  Indian 
railways  are  directly  self-support- 
ing, an  additional  reason  is  found 
for  the  employment  of  English 
capital  in  their  construction.  The 
more  capital  there  is  poured  into 
India,  the  higher  will  Indian  prices 
and  wages  rise,  and  the  more  valu- 
able will  her  productions,  in  compar- 
ison with  those  of  other  countries, 
become  ;  and  the  less  intense  will 
be  the  competition  of  India  with 
England  in  the  markets  of  the 
East.  The  most  effective  way  in 
which  Lancasnire  can  meet  the 
rivalry  of  India  as  a  manufactur- 
ing country,  is  to  join  in  urging 
on  the  Government  to  give  it 
relief  in  one  way  in  which  it 
can  do  so  —  viz.,  by  providing 
India  with  a  sound  currency  sys- 
tem, and  by  removing  the  proscrip- 
tion it  now  places  on  the  use  of 
gold  as  money,  and  thus  enable  the 
people  to  circulate  as  much  full- 
value  money  of  both  kinds  as  their 
trade  and  industries  can  employ. 
The  result  will  not  at  first  be 
great,  nor  will  this  course  afford 
instantaneous  relief  from  present 
troubles.  The  only  way,  however, 


in  which  a  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion can  be  made  is  by  opening 
the  currency  to  any  enlargement 
which  the  condition  of  the  com- 
merce of  India  permits,  and  by 
removing  the  restriction  which  the 
exclusive  use  of  silver  now  places 
on  the  influx  of  capital  into  the 
country. 

It  is  on  all  hands  agreed  that 
the  uncertain  value  of  returns  to 
investments,  which  is  involved  in 
the  Indian  currency  system,  de- 
prives India  of  supplies  of  capital 
which,  if  those  returns  could  be 
taken  in  gold,  might  prove  to  be 
indefinitely  great.  Silver  must 
for  generations  to  come  continue 
to  be  the  popular  money  of  the 
country,  because  it  is  more  suit- 
able than  gold  for  all  kinds  of 
business  by  which  the  working 
classes  support  themselves.  Every 
stage  in  the  processes  of  industry 
up  to  the  point  where  wholesale 
dealings  commence  must  be  carried 
on  with  silver  money.  To  any 
extent,  therefore,  to  which  Euro- 
pean capital  may  be  applied  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  of 
India,  it  is  the  silver  and  not  the 
gold  market  which  would  be  drawn 
upon  Thus,  if,  say,  20  millions 
were  subscribed  by  public  com- 
panies for  railway  construction  in 
India,  only  that  part  which  might 
be  spent  on  exported  machinery 
or  "plant,"  and  office  rent  and 
salaries  in  England,  would  be  gold 
payments;  the  rest  of  the  capital 
would  be  sent  to  India,  and  be 
spent  in  silver  money  on  con- 
struction, working  expenses,  sal- 
aries, wages  of  labour,  and  so 
forth,  to  the  proportion,  perhaps, 
of  half  the  whole  capital  sub- 
scribed. At  the  same  time,  gold 
money  being  current  in  India,  a 
large  part  of  the  earnings  of  the 
railways  would  be  taken  in  gold 
and  be  remitted,  without  loss  on 
exchange,  to  England  to  pay  the 
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shareholders'  dividends  and  other 
home  charges.  The  more  largely, 
therefore,  gold  comes  into  use  in 
India  for  the  payment  of  returns 
to  investments,  the  more  willing 
will  English  capitalists  be  to  place 
their  money  in  the  country,  and 
thereby  contribute  to  enhance  the 
value  both  of  the  labour  and  of 
the  productions  of  the  people,  upon 
which  their  prosperity,  and  ours 
also,  so  much  depends.  The  con- 
current circulation  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver money  at  market  values  may 
therefore  be  relied  upon  to  increase 
the  use  of  silver  in  India ;  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
the  volume  and  the  value  of  her 
exports,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  people  for  that  medium  of  ex- 
change, which  is  most  in  demand 
among  them,  and  not  the  exchange 
rate  for  silver  in  gold,  which  deter- 
mines whether  the  annual  addi- 
tions made  to  the  currency  shall 
be  large  or  small. 

The  free  coinage  and  circulation 
of  both  kinds  of  money  on  these 
terms  secures  to  each  its  proper 
place  in  the  mechanism  of  trade, 
and  therefore  each  exerts  its  proper 
power  on  the  determination  of 
values.  The  limit  of  this  power 
is  fixed  by  the  commercial  value 
of  each  in  its  exchange  with  com- 
modities, and  neither  can,  by  any 
manipulation  of  the  currency,  be 
made  (in  the  long-run)  to  buy  com- 
modities of  more  value  than  itself. 
The  more  artificial  a  currency 
system  is,  the  wider  its  valuations 
diverge  from  the  commercial  mean, 
and  the  more  certain  is  it  to  be 
thrown  into  disorder  by  incessantly 
recurring  discrepancies  between 
the  values  it  ordains  and  the  values 
which  commerce  evolves.  So  far, 
then,  as  the  rate  of  exchange  is  of 
importance,  it  will  not  be  affected 
for  the  worse  by  the  use  of  gold 
money  in  India. 

The     Secretary     of    State    will 


cease  to  draw  bills  payable  in 
silver  money  by  the  Government 
in  India;  the  external  trade  will 
be  carried  on  in  terms  of  gold, 
and  loss  by  exchange  as  far  as 
foreign  exchanges  are  concerned 
will  be  wiped  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  India  Office  drawings 
will  be  made  against  the  gold  rev- 
enue of  India — i.e.,  against  money 
being  daily  added  to  the  circulation 
from  stocks  already  there — no  more 
gold  need  be  exported  from  the 
West  to  meet  them  than  the  Indian 
trade  would  require  if  such  bills 
were  not  put  on  the  market  at  all. 
The  movement  of  both  gold  and 
silver  to  and  fro  will,  as  far  as  the 
State  is  concerned,  be  free  from  in- 
terference, and  as  at  the  same  time 
there  will  be  day  by  day  an  im- 
mense mass  of  money  of  both 
metals  exchanging  in  India — so  to 
speak — across  the  counter,  at  their 
intrinsic  values,  it  will  be  the  facts 
of  commerce  alone  which  will  fix 
their  relative  values.  The  Indian 
dual  currency  will  act  as  an  equili- 
brating apparatus  by  the  action  of 
which  the  true  rate  of  exchange 
will  be  certified  for  universal  infor- 
mation ;  for  India  will  be  in  this 
peculiar  position,  that  she  will  deal 
with  silver-using  countries  on  a 
silver  basis,  and  with  gold-using 
countries  on  a  gold  basis.  E/upees 
being  full-value  coins  will  hold  a 
par  with  Chinese  or  Mexican  dol- 
lars, and  the  Indian  sovereign  will 
have  a  parity  of  value  with  the 
gold  money  of  all  European  nations. 
The  prices  paid  in  her  trade  with 
either  being  settled  in  money  of 
these  descriptions,  will  correspond 
with  the  actual  values  of  commo- 
dities in  one  another ;  and  as  it  is 
the  values  of  commodities  in  gold 
and  silver  money  respectively  which 
settle  the  ratio  of  value  for  one 
metal  in  the  other,  we  have  in  the 
system  proposed  for  India  every 
condition  united  which  contributes 
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to  the  exact  and  regular  evolution 
of  the  true,  and  therefore  of  the 
most  profitable,  rates  of  exchange 
for  the  money  of  India  in  that  of 
every  commercial  nation  in  the 
world. 

The  crucial  point  in  this  scheme 
for  circulating  gold  and  silver 
money  at  varying  rates  of  exchange 
is  the  possibility  of  accurately 
ascertaining  the  value  of  rupees 
in  sovereigns  from  day  to  day. 
The  market  rate  for  these  ex- 
changes can  only  be  ascertained 
by  actual  exchanges ; l  but  what- 
ever it  may  be,  there  is  no  fact 
more  notorious  or  more  easily  as- 
certainable.  Not  a  daily  paper 
of  importance  appears  in  India 
without  a  quotation  of  the  price 
of  sovereigns  in  rupees.  What 
every  one  knows,  the  Government 
can  know  with  equal  certainty. 
There  is  a  risk,  some  think,  of 
"  bogus  sales "  for  silver  in  gold 
being  reported  in  order  to  influence 
the  rate  of  conversion.  Such 
manoeuvres,  however,  can  never 
succeed  unless  the  commodity  for 
sale  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  is 
limited  in  quantity,  and  buyers 
must  buy  within  fixed  limits  of 
time.  When  the  United  States 
resumed  cash  payments  after  the 
civil  war,  Wall  Street  to  some 
extent  "cornered"  the  Treasury 
because  it  had  a  great  command 
over  the  supply  of  gold,  which  was 
itself  limited,  while  the  paper 
under  conversion  was  large  in 
nominal  value,  and  a  time  was 
fixed  for  the  completion  of  its  con- 
version into  specie.  All  these 
conditions  would  be  reversed  in 
India.  If  "bogus  sales"  took 
place  in  one  city,  real  sales  would 


take  place  in  a  hundred  others. 
The  stock  of  gold  available  for 
coinage  is  held  by  untold  numbers 
of  people  scattered  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  as 
the  use  of  gold  (except  in  the  case 
of  specific  contract,  and  for  the 
payment  of  a  small  part  of  the 
revenue)  would  be  obligatory  on 
no  one,  any  combination  directed 
to  engross  the  supply  of  gold  and 
disguise  its  real  market  value  would 
collapse  in  twenty -four  hours. 
Any  artificial  appreciation  of  gold 
would  be  corrected  at  once  by 
increased  quantities  being  coined 
and  put  into  circulation,  and  if 
it  were  unduly  depreciated,  then 
silver  money  —  which  under  the 
scheme  is  legal  tender  without 
limit  of  amount — would  be  sub- 
stituted for  it,  until  it  recovered 
its  proper  place  in  the  currency. 
We  have  seen  "  corners "  in  corn, 
cotton,  copper,  salt,  coal,  all  fail, 
under  circumstances  much  more 
favourable  to  success  than  can 
occur  in  India,  and  a  "corner" 
in  gold  in  that  country  is  as  lit- 
tle likely  to  succeed  as  elsewhere. 
The  Treasury  in  the  United  States 
of  America  has  had  no  difficulty 
during  nearly  two  years  in  ascer- 
taining from  day  to  day  the  value 
of  silver  in  gold.  If  in  order  to 
purchase  54  millions  of  ounces  of 
silver  every  year,  at  prices  varying 
from  week  to  week,  the  market 
rate  can  be  ascertained  with  ease 
and  exactness  in  Washington, 
what  reason  is  there  for  asserting 
that  it  will  be  undiscoverable  at 
Calcutta  1 

In  order  to  establish  a  gold 
standard  and  maintain  the  circu- 
lation of  gold  money,  it  will  be 


,: 


The  popularity  of  gold  money  will  ensure  a  large  amount  of  business  being 
e  below  legal-tender  limit  (Rs.  5000)  by  rates  agreed  on  for  the  occasion. 
Thus  the  rate  will  be  evolved  by  innumerable  transactions  in  as  many  parts  of  the 
country  every  week,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  State  rate  to  vary  from  the 
market  rate  without  being  exposed  to  immediate  correction. 
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necessary  to  levy  part  of  the 
revenue  of  India  in  gold,  not  by 
conversion  of  silver  payments  so 
much  as  by  direct  assessment. 
The  receipts  from  opium,  salt, 
sea -customs,  and  railways  could 
be  taken  in  gold  money  without 
interfering  with  existing  contracts 
such  as  those  under  which  the 
land-tax  is  collected.  These  would 
yield  quite  fifteen  millions  sterling, 
and  provide  nearly  all  that  is  want- 
ed for  the  home  expenditure. 
Bills  payable  in  gold  would  be 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  India  as  Council  drafts  now 
are  for  silver,  and  in  this  way  the 
whole  of  the  gold  revenue  of  the 
Government  would  go  into  circu- 
lation as  fast  as  it  might  be  levied, 
and  would  form  a  nucleus  round 
which  accretions  of  currency  would 
form,  fabricated  (as  the  silver  cur- 
rency now  is)  by  contributions  of 
individuals  from  their  own  stocks 
of  gold. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  "loss 
by    exchange  "    would    disappear 


from  the  accounts  ;  the  gold 
revenue,  although  it  might  at  first 
go  no  further  than  the  silver 
revenue  which  it  had  superseded, 
would,  as  it  rose  in  value,  become 
more  efficient  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  than 
the  latter  as  the  single  form  of 
public  income  ever  can  become ; 
and  every  year  that  passes  will 
prove  it  to  be  a  lighter  burden — 
instead  of  a  heavier  burden,  as 
silver  is— on  the  industries  of  the 
people.  The  finances  of  India, 
removed  from  a  shifting  founda- 
tion of  silver  and  placed  on  a  solid 
basis  of  gold,  would  afford  protec- 
tion from  that  kind  of  disaster 
which  a  shilling -rupee  implies; 
while  the  contribution  which  India 
now  makes  to  the  ascendancy  and 
influence  of  England  as  a  power 
among  the  nations  would  be  en- 
hanced by  her  credit  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  world,  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  her  commerce  and  her 
political  security. 

CLARMONT  DANIELL. 
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THE    PERSIAN     PROBLEM. 


THE  public  has  long  ago  made  up 
its  mind  that  the  travelling  politi- 
cian is  not  an  author  to  be  trusted, 
and  that  the  inevitable  book  which 
records  his  reflections  might,  for  its 
views  and  conclusions,  as  well  have 
been  written  before  he  took  his 
staff  in  hand .  He  generally  voyages 
in  search  of  support  for  his  cher- 
ished opinions,  and  it  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  he  fails  to  find  them 
corroborated  to  the  full.  To  take 
one  class  that  has  of  late  afforded 
several  instances  —  the  politician 
who  goes  out  to  the  East  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  despotic  rule  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  over  the  hapless  na- 
tives of  Hindustan, — what  cases  of 
rampant  cruelty  are  not  constantly 
presenting  themselves  to  his  long- 
ing eyes ;  what  instances  of  whole- 
sale injustice,  of  general  demorali- 
sation from  opium  and  sanitary 
enactments,  are  not  brought  under 
his  immediate  notice  !  He  invaria- 
bly finds  the  country  and  the  people 
all  his  fancy  painted  them  ;  and 
the  public  acquainted  with  his 
speeches  in  the  House,  his,  letters 
in  the  press,  or  his  contributions 
to  the  monthlies,  can  forecast  with 
a  close  approach  to  accuracy  what 
his  book  will  contain  before  the 
author  himself  has  stirred  from  his 
chimney-corner.  Most  of  the  re- 
cent ephemeral  works  of  travel  in- 
spire a  doubt  as  to  the  general  ex- 
istence of  a  capacity  for  accurate  ob- 
servation— to  put  the  mildest  form 
upon  the  doubt  raised  ;  but  to  reach 
the  superlative  degree  of  untrust- 
worthiness  we  must  seek  for  it  in 
the  work  of  the  political  traveller. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  we 
should  cite  the  Hon.  George  Cur- 


zon's  '  Persia  '  as  an  exception  to 
these  remarks.  The  first  glance  at 
the  book,  however,  shows  that  it  is 
not  one  in  which  hasty  impressions 
de  voyage  are  still  more  cursorily 
recorded  and  rushed  into  type. 
Closer  examination  also  satisfies  us 
that  Mr  Curzon  has  applied  him- 
self to  mastering  his  subject ;  that 
he  has  treated  his  personal  obser- 
vations and  conclusions  on  the  spot 
with  proper  reserve,  until  he  has 
tested  them  by  the  experience  of 
authorities  of  longer  standing,  and 
in  the  light  of  all  the  collateral  in- 
formation that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  His  method  has 
been  a  laborious  one  \  has  evidently 
entailed  much  patient  research  and 
the  wading  through  a  literature 
that  has  but  little  fascination  for 
the  Western  mind  ;  has  led  him 
not  merely  into  one  but  into  all  de- 
partments of  his  subject ;  and  has 
induced  him  to  aim  at  the  highest 
ideal  which  any  work  of  this  kind 
can  aspire  to — to  present  a  complete 
and  perfect  picture  of  country  and 
people  in  their  present  condition, 
viewed  in  the  reflection  of  the  past 
and  in  the  faint  dawn  of  a  future. 
Mr  Curzon  has  done  this  as  well  as 
it  can  be  done  in  two  very  bulky 
volumes ;  and  his  work  is  the  best 
and  most  complete  book  on  any 
Asiatic  State  in  our  language,  not 
even  excepting  our  Indian  empire, 
which  has  been  so  frequently  de- 
lineated. 

Let  no  one,  however,  whose  in- 
terest in  Persia  or  the  East  is 
of  that  skin-deep  character  which 
marks  a  natural  curiosity  about 
foreign  lands  and  strange  peoples, 
sit  lightly  down  to  a  cheerful  per- 
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usal  of  Mr  Curzon's  volumes.  It 
is  a  work  to  be  studied  rather  than 
to  be  read ;  to  be  consulted  rather 
than  to  be  dipped  into.  The  author 
himself  seems  to  have  laid  down 
his  pen  with  a  presentiment  of 
sympathy  for  his  readers,  and  ob- 
ligingly directs  various  sections 
of  them  to  various  chapters  which 
will  specially  appeal  to  their  respec- 
tive curiosity  or  tastes.  And  it  is 
only  by  confining  our  attention  to 
certain  portions  of  these  volumes 
that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  Mr  Curzon's  work,  or 
to  convey  to  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  value  of  his  researches.  Pre- 
mising, therefore,  that  as  regards 
information  on  almost  all  other 
points  connected  with  the  country 
Mr  Curzon's  volumes  are  a  mine  of 
information,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  those  chapters  which  bear 
more  directly  upon  the  present 
political  condition  of,  and  possible 
future  before,  the  Persian  empire. 
Steadily  for  more  than  half  a 
century  our  own  destinies  in  the 
East  have  been  brought  more  and 
more  into  close  relationship  with 
the  politics  of  Teheran,  until  the 
two  have  become  so  inextric- 
ably involved  that  their  future 
courses  are  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern ;  and  we  on  our  side  have 
come  to  recognise  that  we  have 
certain  well -defined  imperial  in- 
terests in  the  stability  of  the 
Shah's  government  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  dominions.  The 
far-reaching  views  of  the  first 
Napoleon  brought  Persia  first 
within  the  range  of  European 
diplomacy,  and  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  Russia  has  ever  since 
compelled  us  to  interest  ourselves 
in  the  politics  of  Teheran,  even 
though  we  have  not  always  had 
the  ability  to  influence  them  in 
the  direction  of  our  own  policy. 
The  jealousy  between  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  Crown 
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has  had  an  unfortunate  influ- 
ence upon  our  Persian  diplomacy. 
This  jealousy,  which  very  nearly 
wrecked  Sir  John  Malcolm's  mis- 
sion to  Persia  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  has  perpetuated  it- 
self in  the  arrangement  under 
which  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  Persia  are  managed  directly 
by  the  Foreign  Office  in  London, 
instead  of  by  the  Viceroy  in  Cal- 
cutta, as  common-sense  would  sug- 
gest, and  as  repeated  experiences 
might  have  taught  us  to  be 
the  most  natural  and  effective 
mode  of  securing  our  interests.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  single  out 
instances  in  which  our  interests  in 
Persia  have  suffered  from  the  want 
of  a  representative  at  Teheran 
who  could  fathom  the  oriental 
character  and  unravel  the  mazes 
of  oriental  intrigue.  Apart  alto- 
gether from  the  desirability  of 
keeping  the  strands  of  our  Asiatic 
policy  as  much  together  as  possible, 
and  in  the  hands  of  her  Majesty's 
Viceroy  in  Asia,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  our  Teheran  legation 
should  be  closed  against  the  special 
training  and  conspicuous  ability  of 
the  Indian  "political"  department. 
Our  concern  in  Persian  diplo- 
macy practically  resolves  itself  into 
observation  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Shah's  Government  and 
its  Russian  neighbours  on  the 
north.  With  Turkey  on  the  one 
side  and  Afghanistan  on  the  other, 
the  connection  of  the  Persian 
Government  rarely  yields  com- 
plications of  more  than  domestic 
importance,  nor  is  there  any  likeli- 
hood, unless  impelled  from  without, 
of  trouble  springing  up  on  either 
her  eastern  or  western  confines. 
The  only  recent  difficulties  on  the 
Turco  -  Persian  frontier  have  all 
arisen  in  consequence  of  European 
treaty  rearrangements ;  and  the 
boundary,  though  badly  defined  in 
many  parts,  is  not  likely  to  give 
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rise  to  serious  disputes  until  some 
statesman  with  a  sense  of  sym- 
metry attempts  to  rectify  it. 
"Were  not  Turkey  and  Persia 
each  so  desperately  afraid  of  war, 
and  so  apprehensive  of  unloosing 
the  turbulent  elements  that  at 
the  best  of  times  preserve  but  an 
ambiguous  quietude  in  the  border 
mountains,  a  state  of  affairs  so  ab- 
normal could  not  fail  to  lead  to 
international  conflict."  On  the 
side  of  Afghanistan  our  position 
with  regard  to  the  Ameer  makes 
Persia  careful  of  how  she  commits 
herself  in  a  quarter  which  formerly 
afforded  the  most  favourable  field 
for  her  intriguing  proclivities. 
Since  the  settlement  of  the  Seistan 
boundary  dispute  entirely  to  their 
own  advantage,  the  Persians  have 
had  no  overt  grievances  on  the 
Afghan  frontier.  Whatever  ulte- 
rior views  of  an  eastward  extension 
may  be  cherished — and  it  would  be 
idle  to  suppose  that  all  their  old 
ambition  has  died  out  of  the  minds 
of  Persian  statesmen — these  belong 
to  the  vague  and  undefined  future, 
when  some  forward  movement  of 
their  powerful  northern  neighbour 
shall  cause  an  upheaval  and  dis- 
ruption of  the  existing  Asiatic 
balance.  At  present  Persian  policy 
with  regard  to  Afghanistan,  except 
in  regard  to  some  detail  or  petty 
intrigue,  is  absorbed  in  the  much 
greater  subject  of  the  relations  of 
Russia  and  Persia. 

And  year  by  year  it  is  becoming 
more  clear  that  Persia  is  the  pivot 
upon  which  the  destinies  of  West- 
ern Asia  are  likely  to  turn.  By 
a  bold  assertion  of  our  position  in 
India,  and  by  fearless  and  masterly 
diplomacy,  we  have  rolled  back 
from  the  gates  of  India  the  more 
immediate  dangers  of  Russian  ag- 
gression on  the  Afghan  side.  Our 
greatest  anxieties  with  regard  to 
Afghanistan  are  for  the  time  less- 
ened by  the  speedy  prospect  of  an 


interview  between  the  Ameer  and 
Lord  Roberts,  and  if  no  change  in 
our  present  policy  is  brought  about, 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  prevent  that 
country  from  again  becoming  a 
source  of  menace  and  danger,  even 
if  wTe  fall  short  of  converting  it 
into  an  effective  "  buffer  "  against 
invasion  from  the  north.  But 
with  so  restless  and  enterprising  a 
competitor  as  Russia,  we  must  be 
ready  to  hold  our  own  with  her  not 
in  one  quarter  but  in  all.  And 
the  comparative  security  we  now 
enjoy  on  the  Afghan  frontier  can 
most  profitably  be  employed  in 
studying  her  aims  in  Persia,  and 
in  providing  for  our  own  interests 
against  her  preponderating  influ- 
ence. Unfortunately  for  ourselves, 
Russia  has  advantages,  both  by 
her  proximity  and  by  long-estab- 
lished prescription,  that  will  tax 
the  utmost  efforts  of  British  states- 
manship to  cope  with. 

In  many  respects  the  position 
of  Persia  bears  strong  analogies  to 
that  of  Egypt,  with  the  exception 
in  Egypt's  favour  that  the  Otto- 
man claims  of  sovereignty  afford 
some  guarantee  against  her  easy  ab- 
sorption by  a  foreign  Power.  Both 
are  the  possessors  of  a  great  and 
coveted  highway,  for  it  is  through 
Persia  that  Russia's  natural  route 
towards  the  Indian  Ocean  lies. 
Both  are  second-rate  States,  non- 
effective  in  themselves  in  any 
struggle  with  the  greater  Powers. 
Persia,  too,  as  well  as  Egypt,  until 
Britain  took  her  by  the  hand,  has 
all  the  elements  of  social,  moral, 
and  material  decadence  actively  at 
work.  In  both  countries  European 
Powers  have  actively  exerted  them- 
selves to  establish  a  paramount  in- 
fluence. And  we  might  even  push 
the  parallel  to  the  length  of  saying 
that  both  Governments  have  been 
exploited  quite  as  much  as  has 
been  good  for  their  resources. 
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The  inevitable  smash  which  came 
for  Egypt  has,  however,  been  the 
making  of  the  country,  and  under 
British  auspices  the  framework  of 
a  new  and  powerful  State  is  being 
raised  out  of  the  ruins  of  Ismail's 
Government.  But  it  would  be  a 
rash  prophecy  to  predict  that  any 
such  good  fortune  would  be  likely 
to  befall  Persia  in  the  event  of  its 
kingdom  and  finances  collapsing. 
On  the  contrary,  both  the  inde- 
pendence of  Persia  itself  and  the 
peace  of  Western  Asia  seem  to 
be  altogether  bound  up  in  the 
country  being  preserved  on  its 
present  footing. 

In  every  oriental  despotism  the 
character  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
nature  of  his  surroundings  are 
political  circumstances  of  the  first 
importance,  and  the  chapters  which 
Mr  Curzon  devotes  to  the  Court 
and  Government  of  Teheran  are 
among  the  most  instructive  as 
well  as  interesting  portions  of 
these  volumes.  With  Nasir-ed-din 
Shah  we  have  a  better  acquaint- 
ance than  with  any  other  Eastern 
monarch.  Thrice  he  has  visited 
Europe,  attracting  much  attention 
and  creating  not  a  little  amuse- 
ment and  scandal  in  its  gayest 
capitals.  The  result  of  these 
visits  apparently  will  have  more 
influence  upon  the  future  of  the 
Persian  throne  than  its  immediate 
occupant.  Beyond  amusing  him- 
self, it  does  not  appear  that  Nasir- 
ed-din  has  derived  any  solid  bene- 
fits from  his  European  tours,  and 
such  innovations  as  they  have 
led  him  to  introduce  are  of  a  fan- 
tastic rather  than  of  a  useful 
character.  Yet  it  is  a  decided 
gain  to  a  nation  when  a  ruler 
breaks  through  the  reserve  of  ages, 
and  enters  into  the  comity  of  civi- 
lised Courts.  Both  his  clergy  and 
his  seraglio  were  obstinately  op- 
posed to  his  leaving  the  kingdom, 
and  the  people  grumbled  at  the 


extravagant  purchases  which  he 
made  abroad.  Probably  all  the 
direct  return  the  Shah  himself  has 
received  has  been  in  a  certain 
amount  of  prestige,  due,  as  Mr 
Curzon  tells  us,  "to  the  sentiment 
which  he  has  taken  care  to  diffuse 
among  his  subjects,  that  the 
princes  of  Christendom  vie  with 
each  other  in  anxiety  to  entertain 
so  great  a  potentate  and  squabble 
for  the  honour  of  his  alliance."  It 
is  also  significant  of  his  well-estab- 
lished power  that  he  would  dare  to 
take  such  a  step,  which  no  previous 
ruler  of  Persia  could  have  ventured 
upon  without  removing  all  possible 
competitors  for  the  throne  out  of 
the  way.  Unquestionably  Persia 
has  gained  in  internal  stability 
under  the  present  reign,  and  has 
profited  to  some  extent  by  her 
intercourse  with  Russia  and  other 
European  States ;  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  Nasir-ed-din  that  if  he 
has  not  done  much  to  aid  progress, 
he  has  at  least  refrained  from  using 
his  influence  to  obstruct  it.  The 
Shah  is  a  perfect  type  of  his  race, 
whose  qualities  are  thus  tersely 
summed  up  by  Mr  Curzon  :  "The 
Kajars  have,  indeed,  been  mainly 
distinguished  for  five  character- 
istics which  have  been  uniformly 
noticeable  in  princes  of  the  blood 
— a  genius  for  paternity,  a  fairly 
high  level  of  intelligence,  hand- 
some features,  sporting  instincts, 
and  a  remorseless  economy."  We 
shall  cite  at  length  Mr  Curzon's 
character  of  him  in  his  capacity  as 
"  a  monarch  and  a  statesman  :  "- 

"  Here  he  possesses  many  excellent 
business  qualities,  and  betrays  a  vora- 
cious appetite  for  any  and  every 
affair  of  State.  Rising  early  in  the 
morning,  he  devotes  the  afternoon  to 
audience  with  his  Ministers  and  to 
matters  of  State.  The  smallest  de- 
tail is  submitted  to  him,  and  is  not 
decided  except  upon  his  authority ; 
his  Ministers  disavow  all  initiative, 
and  tremble  at  any  executive  re- 
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spon sibility.  Imperious,  diligent,  and 
fairly  just,  the  Shah  is  in  his  own 
person  the  sole  arbiter  of  Persia's 
fortunes.  All  policy  emanates  from 
him.  He  supervises  every  depart- 
ment with  a  curiosity  that  requires 
to  be  constantly  appeased  ;  and  his 
attention  both  to  foreign  and  domestic 
politics  is  constant  and  unremitting. 
There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  in 
Persia  that  he  is  the  most  competent 
man  in  the  country,  and  the  best 
ruler  that  it  can  produce .  Nor  will 
any  one  deny  him  the  possession  of 
patriotism  and  of  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  He  is, 
however,  placed  in  a  most  unfortunate 
situation  by  the  rivalry  of  Great 
Britain  and  Kussia ;  while  he  is 
further  impeded  by  the  intrigues  that 
swarm  about  the  Court  and  person  of 
the  monarch,  by  a  tendency  natural 
to  humanity,  and  particularly  to  a 
man  who  has  passed  the  middle  of 
life,  to  let  things  abide  in  his  time, 
and  by  a  sense  of  powerlessness  against 
the  petrified  ideas  and  prejudices  of 
an  oriental  people." 

Having  said  so  much,  Mr  Curzon 
has  summed  up  the  best  part  of 
the  Shah's  capabilities.  For  the 
rest  he  is  little  qualified  to  grapple 
with  any  difficulty  outside  the 
routine  incidents  of  his  rule.  He 
is  not  the  sort  of  monarch  who 
would  be  likely  to  successfully 
cope  with  a  revolution  or  stem  an 
invasion  from  outside.  He  has 
but  little  of  the  decided  character 
and  determined  will  of  his  neigh- 
bour Abdurrahman  of  Afghani- 
stan, and  the  best  hope  for  Persia 
during  his  reign  rests  in  his  not 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  any 
extraordinary  difficulty,  and  in  his 
escaping  greater  pressure  from  out- 
side than  he  can  yield  to  with  some 
show  of  dignity  and  independence. 

At  the  Shah's  time  of  life  the 
question  of  the  succession  becomes 
of  vital  interest,  and  the  reports 
which  have  reached  this  country 
regarding  the  heir-apparent  have 
not  been  altogether  reassuring  to 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 


Both  his  disposition  and  his  capa- 
city have  been  spoken  of  in  a  some- 
what depreciatory  fashion,  and  his 
proclivity  towards  the  side  of 
Russia  has  been  generally  asserted. 
We  turn  with  interest  to  Mr  Cur- 
zon's  account  of  the  Yali  Ahd, 
whose  personal  acquaintance  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  Persia.  In  spite 
of  Mr  Curzon's  courteous  criticism 
of  the  prince,  we  cannot  say  that 
his  character  constitutes  a  great 
guarantee  for  the  future  of  Persia. 
He  is,  Mr  Curzon  says,  "  a  man  of 
good  intelligence  and  considerable 
instruction,  being  well  read  in  his- 
tory, professing  an  interest  in  bot- 
any, and  being  withal  of  an  ami- 
able and  unassuming  disposition." 
From  his  long  residence  at  Azar- 
baijan  he  has  been  necessarily 
brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  Russians,  and  we  need  scarcely 
seek  to  disguise  the  fact  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  drawing  him 
towards  their  interest,  and  have 
turned  to  account  the  necessitous 
position  in  which  he  is  kept  by  the 
Shah.  As  Mr  Curzon  admits,  the 
Yali  Ahd  is  in  every  sense  "  a  dark 
horse,"  but  there  is  very  little  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  Government  of 
Persia  will  be  strengthened  when  the 
reins  of  power  fall  into  his  hands. 
Of  his  other  brother,  the  Zil-es- 
Sultan,  an  elder  son  of  the  Shah 
by  an  inferior  wife,  who  has  been 
passed  over  in  the  succession, 
European  travellers  in  the  East 
have  seen  and  heard  much.  For 
some  time  he  was  certainly  the 
most  conspicuous  character  in 
Persia,  and  looked  upon  by  many 
as  the  future  hope  of  the  country. 
But,  in  a  nation  like  Persia,  so 
brilliant  and  conspicuous  a  career 
could  have  but  one  termination, 
and  the  Zil  fell  a  victim  to  the 
Court  intrigues  and  was  disgraced. 
Mr  Curzon  does  not  seem  favour- 
ably disposed  to  the  Zil,  but  even 
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in  his  qualified  praise  of  his  capa- 
bilities we  find  corroboration  for 
the  belief  that  he  is  a  man  who  has 
a  future  before  him,  and  who  will 
yet  probably  influence  the  destinies 
of  Persia  for  good  or  evil.  In  spite 
of  Mr  Curzon's  conclusion  that  the 
Zil  "can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
a  competitor  for  the  throne,  or  as 
a  formidable  factor  in  the  political 
future  of  Persia,"  we  extract  the 
following  sketch  of  him,  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  colour- 
less character  of  his  brother  the 
heir-apparent : — 

"The  shadow  of  the  king  is  short 
of  stature,  unusually  corpulent  for  his 
years,  and  is  a  chronic  sufferer  from 

fout.  A  defect  in  one  of  his  eyes 
etracts  from  the  smart  appearance 
that  he  has  commonly  been  made  to 
present  in  photographs ;  and  his  fea- 
tures wear  an  expression  of  mingled 
bonhomie  and  astuteness.  Upon  the 
present  occasion  he  looked  pallid  and 
far  from  well.  He  talked  a  great 
deal  in  Persian,  with  a  very  rapid 
flow  of  language  and  constant  laugh- 
ter. Beginning  with  the  stereotyped 
conversational  overture  that  he  al- 
ways had  been  and  would  be  the 
friend  of  England,  which  was  the 
centre  of  civilisation,  and  to  whose 
interests  he  had  devoted  his  life,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  Lord 
Salisbury's  Government  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  hoped  it  would  remain 
in  office  for  ever.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  considered  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  not  too  loyal,  and  rather 
troublesome.  I  asked  him  what  they 
would  do  with  him  in  Persia.  He 
replied,  with  some  discretion,  that  a 
course  of  office  might  be  expected  to 
have  a  steadying  effect.  He  added 
that  he  took  in  fifteen  English  as 
well  as  French,  German,  and  Russian 
newspapers,  and  that  he  employed  a 
special  translator  for  the  purpose. 
Turning  the  conversation  on  to  general 
politics,  with  which  he  seemed  credit- 
ably familiar,  and  on  to  the  chances 
of  peace  and  war,  he  expressed  senti- 
ments unfavourable  to  the  two  great- 
est neighbouring  Powers.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  told  a  Russian  officer 
of  my  acquaintance  upon  one  occasion 
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that  he  was  eagerly  awaiting  the 
Russians  ;  and  Mr  Stack,  in  his  ex- 
cellent book,  relates  a  story  that  casts 
similar  doubt  upon  his  Anglophile 
professions.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
general  predisposition  is  in  favour  of 
the  English  as  against  their  rivals, 
but  that  expediency  recommends  an 
application  of  the  same  compliments 
to  both.  He  then  proceeded  to  pass 
an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  good 
government  of  the  Shah,  under  whose 
administration  life  and  property  were 
secured,  and  no  one  was  oppressed  or 
murdered  (an  example  which,  in  these 
respects,  it  is  not  still  not  too  late  for 
the  prince  to  follow).  Persia  he  de- 
picted as  '  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
civilisation,'  emotions  of  very  dubious 
existence  which  I  question  if  the  Zil 
would  lift  a  little  finger  to  appease.'5 

Without  laying  much  stress  up- 
on the  Zil's  complaisant  desire  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  his  visi- 
tor, there  seems  to  be  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Prince  has  in- 
terested leanings  towards  the  Eng 
lish.  The  fact  that  the  Yali  Ahd 
leans  upon  Russia  is  enough  to 
turn  the  Zil's  thoughts  towards 
English  support,  even  without  any 
serious  intention  of  competing  for 
the  succession.  Though  for  a  time 
under  an  eclipse,  it  would  be  a  de- 
cided mistake  to  omit  the  Zil  and 
his  aspirations  from  any  forecast  of 
the  political  future  of  Persia.  The 
Naib-es-Sultanieh,  the  third  grown- 
up son  of  the  Shah,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  army,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Curzon,  deficient  in 
capacity  or  political  influence,  and, 
except  for  the  importance  attach- 
ing to  his  military  rank,  fills  no 
part  on  the  public  stage.  We  may 
assume,  then,  that  on  the  death  of 
the  Shah,  the  succession  will  fall 
to  the  Vali  Ahd,  a  prince  inclined 
to  favour  the  Russian  policy,  and 
who  in  her  hands  will  be  a  more  or 
less  pliable  tool,  according  to  the 
moderation  and  skill  with  which 
she  enforces  her  demands.  Should 
the  aggressive  character  of  Russian 
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policy  create  an  opposition  in  the 
country,  its  natural  centre  would 
be  found  in  the  Zil-es- Sultan,  and 
its  natural  leanings  would  be  to- 
wards British  support. 

Turning  to  the  statesmen  and 
Ministers  by  whom  the  Shah  is 
surrounded,  there  is  none  at  the 
present  moment  of  whom  it  might 
be  predicted  that  he  would  be  of 
importance  in  any  critical  conjunc- 
ture. The  chief  Minister,  the 
Amin-es-Sultan — who,  like  so  many 
leading  oriental  statesmen,  is  of  an 
Armenian  strain  —  has  impressed 
all  who  have  met  him  with  his 
adaptability  more  than  with  his 
force  of  character.  He  revealed 
himself  to  Mr  Curzon  as  an  Anglo- 
phile and  a  friend  to  liberty  and 
progress  ;  but  his  influence  is  only 
the  reflection  of  his  office,  and  he 
has  to  face  the  opposition  of  the 
older  and  more  conservative  coun- 
sellors of  the  Shah.  Since  the  re- 
cent death  of  Yahia  Khan,  one  of 
Russia's  most  ardent  supporters, 
there  is  no  other  statesman  who 
interests  us  except  Hasan  Ali 
Khan,  the  Amir-i-Nizam,  whom 
Mr  Curzon  indicates  as  a  likely 
Grand  Vizier  on  the  accession  of 
the  heir  -  apparent,  and  who  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  an  excellent 
provincial  administrator.  As  Per- 
sian ambassador  at  Paris,  he  has 
gained  some  knowledge  of  Western 
civilisation  •  but  his  advanced  age 
is  somewhat  against  the  possibility 
of  his  playing  a  foremost  part  in 
coming  events  in  Persia. 

Autocratic  as  is  the  Shah's  gov- 
ment,  there  are  still  some  limi- 

,tions  which  may  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  speculations  as  to 
the  future  of  the  country.  Chief 
among  these  we  would  place  the 
power  of  Islam,  which,  although  it 
makes  itself  felt  in  Persia  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  that  in  which  it 
is  exerted  in  most  other  Muham- 
madan  States,  is  nevertheless  a  force 
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which  would  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  times  of  radical  change. 
Mr  Curzon,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
scarcely  takes  sufficient  account  of 
the  fanaticism  inherent  in  the 
Shiahsect  and  its  conservative  char- 
acter where  its  sectarian  position 
and  privileges  are  concerned.  The 
present  Kajar  dynasty  of  Persia 
have  no  religious  claims  upon  the 
allegiance  of  their  subjects  beyond 
community  of  faith.  They  have  no 
professions  to  be  Khalifs,  or  Seyids, 
or  even  shadowy  successors  of  the 
Tmaums,  like  the  Sufavi  sovereigns. 
The  Shah  reigns  as  a  purely  secular 
monarch,  and  his  relations  with 
the  Shiah  hierarchy  scarcely  admit 
of  definition.  But  the  power  of  the 
Ulema  is  there  all  the  same,  and  if 
it  is  not  more  manifest,  it  is  owing 
to  the  prudence  of  the  present  sove- 
reign in  avoiding  all  causes  of  con- 
flict. We  have  recently  seen,  in 
connection  with  the  unfortunate 
tobacco  monopoly,  how  strong  a 
popular  influence  is  wielded  by  the 
mollahs  when  they  have  a  scrap  of 
the  Faith  to  fall  back  upon — an  in- 
fluence before  which  both  the  Shah 
and  the  foreign  concessionaires  had 
to  abandon  their  position.  But 
what  we  have  yet  to  find  out  is 
whether  the  Persian  Shiahs  will 
tamely  submit  to  the  absorption  of 
their  country  by  an  infidel  Power, 
or  whether  the  Ulema  will  seek  to 
save  the  door  of  Islam  from  the 
foot  of  the  Kafir  by  preaching  a 
jehad  of  resistance.  If  we  could 
obtain  satisfactory  assurance  upon 
this  score,  we  should  feel  that  we 
had  got  nearer  to  the  kernel  of  the 
Persian  problem. 

Unfortunately,  neither  Mr  Cur- 
zon nor  any  other  recent  authority 
on  Persia  is  able  to  cast  a  very  cer- 
tain light  upon  this  point.  We 
may  assume  that  all  sects  of  Mu- 
hammadans  view  with  abhorrence 
their  transfer  from  a  Moslem  to  a 
Christian  Government,  and  would 
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resist  such  a  revolution  wherever 
practicable.  But  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Persia  is  destined  to  fall, 
if  not  under  the  actual  rule,  at  least 
under  the  paramount  influence,  of 
either  Russia  or  England,  are  there 
any  considerations  which  might  be 
supposed  to  direct  the  preference  of 
the  Persian  Shiah  1  Russia,  in  the 
East  as  in  Europe,  is  known  as 
the  great  enemy  of  Islam,  the 
covetous  aspirant  to  the  capital  of 
the  Caliph,  and  to  his  European 
and  Asiatic  dominions.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  likely  to  prejudice 
the  Persian  Ulema  against  her,  as 
they  look  upon  the  Sultan  as  the 
head  of  the  hated  Sunnis,  whom 
they  regard  with  not  less  hostility 
than  they  do  the  Christians  them- 
selves. Then,  too,  Russia  has  al- 
ready annexed  a  number  of  the 
smaller  Muhammadan  States  in 
Central  Asia,  where  she  has  to  all 
appearances  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  concordat  with  the  Moslem 
populations.  We  do  not  exactly 
know  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  the  mollahs  in  the  annexed 
khanates,  nor  must  we  accept  with- 
out reservation  the  assertions  which 
are  frequently  made  regarding  the 
loyalty  of  the  Central  Asian  Mus- 
sulmans for  the  government  of  the 
White  Czar;  but  we  may  safely 
assume  that  there  has  been  nothing 
in  the  administration  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia  to  raise  suspicions  of 
religious  oppression  or  persecution 
in  the  minds  of  the  Persian  Shiahs. 
On  the  other  hand,  England  is 
identified  in  the  Persian  mind  with 
the  interests  of  the  Sunnis  —  the 
protector  of  the  Sunni  Caliph  at 
Constantinople,  the  natural  enemy 
of  Persia ;  the  paramount  of  the 
Sunni  kingdom  of  Afghanistan;  the 
head  of  millions  of  the  Sunni  faith 
in  India.  Taking  these  considera- 
tions into  account,  we  have  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  if  it  were 
the  destiny  of  Persia  to  fall  under 


Western  sway,  the  preference  of 
Shiahism  would  incline  towards 
Russia  rather  than  England. 

The  elaborate  chapter  which  Mr 
Curzon  devotes  to  British  and 
Russian  policy  in  Persia  contains 
in  itself  the  essence  of  his  two 
volumes,  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  his  preceding  researches 
naturally  lead  up.  Mr  Curzon 
clearly  realises  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  integrity  of  Persia, 
and  through  Persia  the  British 
empire  in  the  East ;  but  whether 
from  a  happy  optimism  which  is 
not  without  its  influence  upon  his 
views,  or  from  a  dread  of  being 
classed  as  a  "  Russophobist,"  he 
speaks  less  strongly  than  the  facts 
which  he  adduces  speak  for  him. 
But  his  own  volumes  indicate 
as  plainly  as  possible  the  open 
door  which  Persia  offers  to  the 
Russian  advance,  and  it  is  the  one 
along  her  lengthy  line  of  Asiatic 
frontier  that  Britain  will  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  closing  against 
her.  Our  Persian  diplomacy  has 
all  along  been  a  more  or  less  hope- 
less struggle  :  the  time  may  come 
when  it  will  be  an  impossibility. 
The  fact  that  we  have  so  long 
been  able  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  Persia  rests  upon  a 
vice  in  the  national  character 
which  Mr  Curzon  is  almost  tempt- 
ed to  laud  as  a  virtue. 

"  With  one  gift  only,"  says  he,  "  can 
they  be  credited  on  a  truly  heroic 
scale  ;  and  this,  though  it  may  endear 
them  to  the  student  of  human  nature 
as  a  fine  art,  will  excite  the  stern 
repugnance  of  the  moralist.  I  allude 
to  their  faculty  for  what  a  Puritan 
might  call  mendacious,  but  what  I 
prefer  to  style  imaginative,  utterance. 
This  is  inconceivable  and  enormous. 
After  being  in  Persia,  one  is  tempted 
to  think  that  Epimenides  must  have 
mistaken  the  subjects  of  his  famous 
aphorism.  Notwithstanding  long  ex- 
perience, this  accomplishment  never 
fails  to  startle,  and  sometimes  even 
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to  bewilder ;  and  it  divests  nine- 
tenths  of  a  Persian's  assurances  of  the 
smallest  value.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  true  son  of  Iran  would  sooner  lie 
than  tell  the  truth,  and  that  he  feels 
twinges  of  desperate  remorse  when, 
upon  occasions,  he  has  thoughtlessly 
strayed  into  veracity.  Yet  they  are 
an  agreeable  people  —  agreeable  to 
encounter,  agreeable  to  associate 
with,  perhaps  not  least  agreeable  to 
leave  behind." 

It  is  by  the  mendacity  and  false 
pliability  of  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment that  our  friendly  relations 
with  it  have  all  along  been  sup- 
ported, and  this  fact  furnishes  the 
explanation  of  how  it  cornes  about 
that  while  maintaining  cordial 
terms  with  the  Court  of  Teheran, 
we  have  been  able  to  do  so  little 
towards  really  strengthening  our 
position. 

From  the  relative  positions  of 
the  two  great  Powers,  a  degree 
of  influence  must  naturally  be 
accorded  to  Russia  at  Teheran 
which  only  a  settled  distrust  in 
her  designs  would  serve  to  coun- 
teract; and  even  if  the  Shah's 
Government  were  convinced  that 
Russia  was  steadily  working  to 
sap  its  power  and  absorb  its  terri- 
tory, it  would  still  be  obliged  to 
temporise  and  feign  acquiescence. 
Only  on  the  strength  of  a  defensive 
alliance  with  England  could  Persia 
venture  to  take  up  a  firm  attitude 
towards  her  northern  neighbour. 
But  Persia  has  asked  for  no  such 
alliance ;  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  England  would  proffer  it ; 
and  the  arrangement  is  one  that 
could  only  be  possible  if  the  Persian 
power  were  in  critical  extremity. 

In  the  very  succinct  view  of 
the  Russian  encroachments  which 
Mr  Curzon  presents,  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  not  less 
by  the  persistent  steadiness  with 
which  the  Northern  Power  is 
pressing  forward  to  the  heart  of 
the  Shah's  kingdom,  than  by  the 
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solid  fashion  in  which  it  is  consoli- 
dating its  recent  acquisitions  as  a 
basis  for  future  aggression.  These 
acquisitions  have  been  made  "  piece 
by  piece,  partly  by  open  war  and 
partly  by  furtive  nibbling."  The 
treaty  of  Gulistan  in  1813  gave 
Russia  the  Caucasian  provinces  of 
Persia,  the  ports  of  Baku  and 
Derbend,  and  excluded  Persian 
armed  vessels  from  the  Caspian. 
The  treaty  of  Turkomanchai  in 
1828  confirmed  these  conquests, 
and  ceded  in  addition  a  portion  of 
Persia's  Armenian  remnants,  as 
well  as  a  war  indemnity  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 
Then  came  the  recent  Transcaspian 
aggressions,  the  Tekke -Turkoman 
campaign  of  Skoboleff,  and  the 
advance  of  the  Russians  towards 
Merve  and  Sarrakhs,  culminating 
in  the  Akhal  Boundary  Treaty  of 
1881,  which  lopped  off  extensive 
tracts  of  Persian  border- lands,  and, 
what  was  worse,  seated  Russia  in  ef- 
fective strength  upon  the  northern 
border  of  Khorassan.  It  may  be 
asked  why  Persia  did  not  offer  a 
more  strenuous  resistance  to  these 
annexations  1  But  she  was  in  no 
position  to  enter  into  a  hostile 
discussion  with  Russia ;  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  latter  were 
ostensibly  moderate,  though  vitally 
important  to  her  in  view  of  future 
operations ;  and  the  traditional 
Persian  policy  of  throwing  over  a 
part  of  the  cargo  to  save  the  ship 
naturally  recommended  itself  to 
the  Shah  and  his  counsellors. 
And,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  England  at  the  time 
could  have  given  him  any  effective 
countenance.  Along  with  the 
Turkoman  border  of  Persia,  Af- 
ghan territory  was  alike  menaced 
by  the  Russian  inroad,  and  all  our 
energies  had  to  be  concentrated 
upon  safeguarding  our  more  im- 
mediate interests  in  that  quarter. 
With  the  conversion  of  the 
2s 
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Caspian  Sea  into  a  Russian  lake, 
Russia  became  mistress  of  a  stra- 
tegical position  which  enables  her 
at  any  time  to  completely  domin- 
ate Northern  Persia. 

"It  cannot  be  denied,  therefore," 
says  Mr  Curzon,  "that  the  military 
position  of  Russia  along  the  entire 
northern  frontier  of  Persia,  from  the 
Aras  to  the  Tejend,  is  one  of  over- 
whelming superiority  :  she  overlaps 
1000  miles  of  border,  at  every  point 
of  which  she  is  in  a  condition  to 
threaten  and  to  sustain  her  threats 
by  armed  force.  From  her  military 
stations  at  Tiflis  and  Erivan,  she  can 
easily  overrun  Azerbijan.  Her  com- 
mand of  the  Caspian  enables  her  to 
dictate  to  the  capital.  Her  new  rail- 
way in  Transcaspia,  which,  to  a  weaker 
Power  than  herself,  would  be  a  source 
of  danger  from  a  stronger  Power  than 
Persia,  enables  her  to  do  exactly  what 
she  pleases  with  Khorassan.  The 
only  Persian  troops  of  any  value  in 
the  capital  are  the  so-called  Cossack 
regiments  under  Russian  officers;  and 
in  the  event  of  political  convulsion,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  would  not 
prefer  the  country  of  their  uniform 
to  the  country  of  their  birth.  When- 
ever Russia  desires  to  enforce  with 
peculiar  emphasis  some  diplomatic 
demand  at  Teheran,  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  Russian  garrisons  within 
a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  Persian 
capital  is  enough  to  set  the  Council 
of  Ministers  quaking,  and  to  make 
the  Sovereign  himself  think  twice." 

The  important  feature  in  the 
situation  is  the  Transcaspian  rail- 
way, which,  in  addition  to  enabling 
Russia  to  speedily  mass  armies  at 
any  point  on  the  Persian  frontier 
which  it  may  be  her  object  to 
attack,  is  doing  a  not  less  useful 
work  for  her  in  bringing  the  natives 
of  the  northern  provinces  under 
her  commercial  sway  and  within 
the  influence  of  her  zealous  agents. 
From  Askabad,  Mr  Curzon  informs 
us,  a  steady  flow  of  presents  is 
converting  the  khans  and  chieftains 
across  the  border  into  Russian 
vassals  and  agents ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the 


Persians  contiguous  to  the  frontier, 
who  know  Russia  only  as  a  friendly 
and  beneficent  Power,  would  have 
little  scruples  about  transferring 
their  allegiance  to  her  in  the  case 
of  any  dynastic  convulsion  at  the 
capital.  And  while  the  railway 
is  thus  doing  an  important  diplo- 
matic work,  its  strategical  value 
to  Russia  in  the  event  of  any  con- 
test with  Persia  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  thus  tersely 
summed  up  by  Mr  Curzon:  — 

"  The  Transcaspian  railway  can 
bring  to  the  point  of  detrainment  the 
forces  alike  of  Transcaspia  and  of 
Turkestan  ;  the  battalions  of  Samar- 
kand can  unite  with  those  of  Merve, 
Kizil  Arvat,  and  Askabad  ;  and  in 
admitting  a  caution  that  would  in 
reality  be  superfluous,  I  can  see  110 
reason  why  a  Russian  army  of  10,000 
men  should  not  be  in  bloodless  occu- 
pation of  Meshed  within  three  weeks 
of  the  commencement  of  hostilities." 

We  may  also  remark  that  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas  are  now 
connected  by  railway,  and  that 
the  railway  system  of  Russia  will 
speedily  be  brought  into  corre- 
spondence with  her  Asiatic  lines, 
thus  enabling  her  to  strengthen 
her  armies  in  the  East  by  what  she 
can  spare  from  her  European  gar- 
risons with  little  loss  of  time. 

The  conclusion  forced  upon  us  is 
that  sooner  or  later  the  northern 
provinces  of  Persia  are  destined 
to  fall  under  Russian  domination, 
and  that  diplomatic  efforts  to  pre- 
serve them  for  the  Shah's  Govern- 
ment may  retard  their  annexation, 
but  cannot  ultimately  avert  their 
cession.  The  time  has  gone  by 
for  authoritatively  interfering  with 
Russian  progress  in  these  regions. 
Only  in  the  event  of  a  general  war 
in  Western  Asia,  a  war  in  which 
the  Muhammadan  Powers  of  Tur- 
key, Persia,  and  Afghanistan,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  British  army, 
would  be  arrayed  against  Russian 
aggression  —  a  very  improbable 
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conjuncture — is  there  any  chance 
of  Russia  being  compelled  to  aban- 
don her  vantage-ground,  and  desist 
from  her  designs  upon  the  Shah's 
territories.  Such  a  combination 
may  apparently  be  left  out  of  ac- 
count. The  fears  and  jealousy  of 
Persia  will  continue  to  debar  her 
from  entering  into  any  effective 
alliances  that  would  enable  her  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  her  terri- 
tories. For  our  own  part,  how- 
ever much  we  may  regret  that  long 
years  of  unmasterly  inaction  at 
Teheran  have  deprived  us  of  the 
power  of  aiding  Persia  in  the 
struggle  with  Russian  covetousness 
in  the  North,  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
cognise that  the  matter  is  outside 
our  sphere  of  control.  And  along 
with  this  admission  comes  the  im- 
portant question,  What  vital  inter- 
ests do  we  still  possess  in  Persia 
which  we  can  reasonably  hope  to 
maintain,  and  which  it  would  be 
worth  hazarding  a  quarrel  with 
our  great  Northern  rival  to  pre- 
serve 1  For  some  years  past,  more 
especially  under  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government,  these  interests  have 
become  more  clearly  denned,  and 
have  been  reduced  to  more  practic- 
able form.  Roughly  stated,  our 
sphere  of  action  in  Persia  now 
amounts  to  keeping  Russia  aloof 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  limiting  her 
annexations  to  the  provinces  of 
Northern  Persia.  Mr  Curzon  in- 
dicates a  line  drawn  across  Persia 
from  Seistan  on  the  east  vid  Ker- 
man  and  Yezd  to  Isfahan,  and 
prolonged  westward  to  Burujird, 
Hamadan,  and  Kermanshah,  as 
the  boundary  "  south  of  which  no 
hostile  influence  should  be  toler- 
ated." As  a  general  expression  of 
the  sphere  of  influence  which  Eng- 
land considers  necessary  to  retain 
under  herself,  this  division  may  be 
accepted,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
any  movement  of  Russia  into 
lorassan  would  necessitate  a  re- 


arrangement of  the  Afghan  bound- 
ary-line, and  very  likely  the  resto- 
ration to  the  Ameer  of  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  territory  which 
was  awarded  to  Persia  under  the 
Seistan  settlement.  For  the  rest,  if 
we  can  effectually  keep  back  Russia 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  the  exact  points  at 
which  we  lay  down  the  limits  of  her 
advance  are  not  a  matter  of  special 
weight,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may 
serve  to  secure  for  ourselves  proper 
strategical  advantages. 

But  unless  Russia  sees  the  way 
clear  before  her  as  far  as  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  we  may  readily  believe 
that  prudential  considerations  will 
make  her  regulate  the  steps  by 
which  she  continues  her  further 
absorption  of  Persian  territory. 
Without  a  seaport  and  arsenal  in 
the  south,  every  verst  which  she 
advances  into  Persian  soil  detracts 
from  the  almost  impregnable  posi- 
tion which  she  now  occupies  on  the 
frontier.  In  all  her  previous  ad- 
vances in  Asia  her  left  flank  has 
rested  on  her  own  territory.  If 
she  enters  Persia,  she  has  a  Power 
on  each  side  of  her  upon  whose 
friendship  she  cannot  calculate, 
and  whose  hostility  she  has  every 
reason  to  anticipate,  in  a  time  of 
difficulty.  In  all  her  other  ad- 
vances she  could  look  forward  to  a 
goal  of  safety.  In  Persia,  when 
she  has  pushed  her  aggression  to 
its  utmost  limits,  she  has  before 
her  the  naval  Power  of  Great 
Britain.  Anxious  as  Russia  no 
doubt  is  to  obtain  an  outlet  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  she  will  calculate 
well  the  risks  of  weakening  her 
present  position  and  the  chances 
of  collision  with  Great  Britain  be- 
fore committing  herself  to  a  south- 
ern progress  through  Persia,  and 
weakening  her  present  unassailable 
position  on  the  frontier.  The 
chances  are  in  favour  of  her  pursu- 
ing her  present  policy  of  "nibbling" 
until  some  internal  convulsion  in 
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Persia,  or  some  emergency  in  which 
British  resources  are  otherwise  en- 
grossed, affords  a  safe  opportunity 
of  playing  for  higher  stakes. 

It  is  in  the  chance  of  the  latter 
event  occurring  that  our  main  anx- 
ieties connected  with  the  subject 
centre.  Since  Mr  Curzon's  book 
was  published  a  change  has  come 
over  the  political  situation  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  only  too  likely  to  be 
speedily  reflected  in  our  foreign  re- 
lations. The  prospect  of  a  Liberal 
Cabinet,  guided  by  Mr  Gladstone, 
will  be  the  signal  for  all  the  hostile 
agencies  in  the  East,  which  have 
been  held  in  check  with  a  firm 
hand  by  the  Salisbury  Government, 
again  coming  into  play.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  frontier  in  the  Pamirs 
has  been  again  raised  by  Russia 
with  redoubled  activity,  and  will 
now  be  more  difficult  than  ever 
to  settle  since  the  St  Petersburg 
Ministers  know  that  they  will 
have  Mr  Gladstone's  Cabinet  to 
negotiate  with.  We  may  expect 
that  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  the  Gladstonian  Government, 
however  brief  its  term  of  office  may 
be,  to  put  forth  renewed  activity 
along  the  whole  Russian  frontier 
in  Asia,  and  to  revive  all  the  in- 
trigues that  have  been  repressed 
by  Lord  Salisbury's  Government. 
We  need  not  adduce  possible  causes 
of  collision  between  ourselves  and 
Russia,  which  have  only  been  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  Liberals 
to  power  to  find  expression ;  but 
the  position  of  Afghanistan,  though 
secure  enough  when  safeguarded 
by  a  Conservative  Government,  is 
of  itself  enough  to  cause  grave  anx- 
iety. Serious  as  the  Hazara  re- 
bellion seems  to  be,  it  is  quite 


within  the  Ameer's  power  to  sup- 
press it  and  to  restore  order  to  the 
country ;  but  if  the  Russians,  en- 
couraged by  Mr  Gladstone's  re- 
turn to  office,  venture  to  coun- 
tenance the  rebels,  the  situation 
may  become  too  serious  for  the 
Ameer's  resources  to  deal  with. 
But  what  is  of  most  consequence 
to  us  is  the  influence  which  the 
return  of  Mr  Gladstone  to  power 
may  have  upon  the  Ameer  him- 
self. Abdurrahman  knows  well 
enough  that  he  can  pin  no  faith  to 
Liberal  policy  ;  that  Mr  Gladstone 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  sacri- 
ficing both  him  and  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Indian  Government 
towards  Afghanistan,  if  the  sur- 
render would  serve  the  purposes  of 
his  party ;  and  that  very  likely  he 
will  now  be  played  with  and  led 
on  to  his  ruin,  as  Shere  Ali  was 
led  on  by  Lord  Northbrook  and 
the  Liberal  Cabinet  of  the  day. 
This  knowledge  will  not  make  the 
Ameer  the  more  pliable  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indian  Government, 
and  Lord  Roberts  will  have  no  easy 
task  in  persuading  Abdurrahman 
to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  and  integrity  of  the 
English  Government  as  at  present 
directed.  There  are  many  dis- 
quieting circumstances  connected 
with  our  position  in  Asia,  which 
will  always  continue  to  excite  the 
anxiety  and  demand  the  close 
attention  of  statesmen  in  this 
country;  but  the  event  most  omin- 
ous to  our  interests  in  Asia,  as  else- 
where, is  unquestionably  the  return, 
if  even  for  the  briefest  season,  of 
Mr  Gladstone  to  a  position  in  which 
he  will  be  able  to  influence  the 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
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LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK  ON  THE  TURF. 


IN  one  respect  Lord  George 
Bentinck  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  remarkable  man  who  ever 
played  a  leading  part  in  English 
politics.  We  can  recall  no  other 
example  of  such  heroic  self-con- 
quest, or  of  sacrifices  consistently 
carried  out  by  sustained  strength 
of  will.  There  is  no  pursuit  more 
absorbing  than  the  Turf :  there  is 
no  passion  more  masterful  than 
gambling.  Lord  George  had  gone 
in  for  one  and  the  other  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  —  with  an 
energy  of  enthusiasm  which  was 
all  his  own.  He  had  neither  taste 
nor  any  special  turn  for  politics. 
Like  other  younger  sons  of  the 
aristocracy,  he  had  gravitated 
naturally  to  the  club  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  sat  there  as  the  dil- 
ettante member  for  King's  Lynn. 


But  for  one  pursuit  he  had  a 
peculiar  vocation  and  predilection. 
As  a  boy  he  had  delighted  in  the 
range  of  the  training  stables  at 
Welbeck :  as  a  young  man,  al- 
though it  ran  counter  to  the  pa- 
ternal wishes,  he  had  become  the 
anonymous  owner  of  sundry  race- 
horses. He  had  hit  upon  the  life 
which  exactly  suited  him.  He 
delighted  in  the  gallops  on  the 
breezy  downs,  when  the  strings 
of  young  ones  were  out  for  their 
morning  exercise.  He  delighted 
in  the  trials,  more  or  less  myste- 
rious, in  which  their  capabilities 
were  supposed  to  be  tested  to  a 
pound.  He  took  an  affectionate 
pride  in  the  doings  of  his  favour- 
ites, and  even  mortifying  failures 
gave  a  zest  and  piquancy  to  exist- 
ence. He  revelled  in  rattling 
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down  in  post-chaises  against  time 
to  the  races  or  the  matches  at 
Goodwood  or  Doncaster.  Above 
all,  he  was  content  to  work  and 
to  wait,  buoyed  up  and  encouraged 
by  a  great  ambition.  He  was 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when, 
by  buying  and  judicious  breeding, 
he  would  own  the  most  famous 
winners  on  the  Turf.  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  run  his 
horses  —  like  the  late  Lord  Fal- 
mouth,  for  example  —  from  pure 
and  disinterested  love  of  the  sport. 
Though  he  had  always  apparently 
an  almost  unlimited  command  of 
money,  he  was  not  personally  a 
wealthy  man.  His  father,  in  his 
early  days,  came  to  the  rescue 
more  than  once  ;  and  later  he  could 
fall  back  on  the  liberality  of  his 
mother,  who  had  a  large  fortune 
of  her  own.  As  he  launched  out 
in  the  racing  world  on  an  almost 
unprecedented  scale,  he  strove  to 
pay  his  way  by  judicious  betting. 
He  sank  a  very  considerable  in- 
come annually  in  stakes  and  for- 
feits, and  in  these  days  the  direct 
prizes  of  victories  were  small. 
There  is  no  denying,  as  we  have 
said,  that  Lord  George  was  as 
great  a  gambler  as  he  was  a  keen 
sportsman.  No  man  of  the  time, 
or  of  any  time,  bet  on  a  more 
gigantic  scale,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  had  £150,000  depending  on 
a  single  race.  As  he  was  no  mil- 
lionaire, he  must  have  known  and 
felt  that  he  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 
Mr  Disraeli  has  said  in  the  '  Polit- 
ical Biography'  that  "he  valued 
the  acquisition  of  money  on  the 
Turf  because  it  was  the  test  of 
success.  He  counted  his  thou- 
sands after  a  great  race  as  a  vic- 
torious general  counts  his  cannon 
and  prisoners."  No  doubt  in 
great  measure  that  was  true.  But 
we  know  enough  of  human  nature 
to  be  sure  that  in  gambling  there 
must  always  be  a  strong  dash  of 


acquisitiveness.  You  care  for  the 
winning  of  money  for  its  own  sake, 
and  are  painfully  sensible  to  heavy 
losses.  Few  men  possess  the 
philosophy  of  Fox,  who  was  found 
solacing  himself  with  a  satire  of 
Horace  the  forenoon  after  he  had 
been  cleaned  out  at  Brooks'.  The 
courses  of  Epsom  and  Newmarket 
were  to  Bentinck  what  the  card- 
rooms  at  White's  or  Brooks'  were 
to  Fox.  But  whereas  at  hazard 
you  have  to  wait  for  the  excite- 
ment till  you  sit  down  before  the 
board  of  green  cloth,  in  racing  the 
excitement  is  always  with  you. 
That  active  brain  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck  was  perpetually  busy 
with  combinations  and  calcula- 
tions ;  and  here  we  have  a  man, 
enthusiastic  in  all  he  undertook, 
who  was  ever  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  congenial  sensation. 

Of  a  sudden,  and  as  by  enchant- 
ment, all  is  changed.  He  was 
inspired  by  a  great  political  crisis. 
It  aroused  his  nobler  nature  from 
its  torpor,  and  awoke  him  to  that 
sense  of  the  comparative  frivolity 
of  his  existence  which,  in  the  case 
of  his  cousin,  Charles  Greville, 
only  led  to  unavailing  and  barren 
regrets.  His  conscience  was 
troubled,  and  his  enthusiasm  was 
stimulated  by  the  idea  that  he 
could  forestall  the  evils  he  fore- 
saw. He  foresaw  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  order  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  the  ruin  of  that 
great  agricultural  interest  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  backbone 
of  England.  Had  the  measure 
been  suggested  by  a  chief  of  the 
Whigs,  he  might  possibly  have 
been  content  to  stand  aside  and 
go  silently  into  the  Opposition 
lobbies.  But  his  hot  tempera- 
ment was  excited  to  the  utter- 
most by  the  thought  that  the 
party  had  been  betrayed  by  its 
own  chosen  leader.  And  it  was 
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characteristic  of  Bentinck  that 
with  him  burning  indignation 
would  always  smoulder  down  into 
a  fierce  white -heat,  for  he  was 
certainly  of  a  most  unforgiving 
temper.  He  found  himself  con- 
strained to  be  the  champion  of 
Tories  and  Protectionists  when  no 
other  man  was  ready  to  step  into 
the  breach  which  ought  to  be 
valiantly  defended.  At  first,  as 
Greville  tells  us,  he  had  hoped 
to  get  off  with  finding  pecuniary 
ammunition  for  the  impending  bat- 
tles, and  a  substitute  who  might 
speak  for  him,  as  Aaron  for  Mo- 
ses. For,  like  Moses,  he  knew  that 
he  was  not  eloquent ;  and,  unlike 
Moses,  he  preferred  play  to  work. 
He  tried  in  vain,  and  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  The  politicians  he 
took  into  his  confidence  practically 
declared  that  he  must  lead  the 
party  and  speak  for  it.  Having 
reluctantly  resigned  himself  to  ac- 
cept the  anxious  and  responsible 
post,  he  took  a  resolution  we 
should  scarcely  have  expected, 
even  from  a  man  of  his  thorough- 
going character.  There  had  been 
precedents  in  abundance  of  busy 
statesmen  who  ran  simultaneously 
for  the  cups  at  Westminster  and 
Epsom.  Bentinck  at  one  fell 
swoop  sacrificed  the  whole  of  his 
enormous  stud,  just  when  his  gains 
were  the  greatest  and  his  hopes 
the  highest.  The  man  called  by 
Disraeli  the  Lord  Paramount  of 
the  Turf  condescended  to  go  to 
school  in  politics,  where  he  had 
really  everything  to  learn ;  and  at 
the  same  time  showed  his  auda- 
cious self-confidence  in  rallying 
the  sections  of  a  scattered  party, 
and  pitting  himself  against  the 
most  practised  masters  of  debate. 
He  has  said  himself,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  he  was  uneducated, 
and,  in  fact,  he  was  never  the  boy 
to  bestow  much  attention  on  books. 
He  had  everything  to  learn ;  and 


his  patience  was  as  great  as  his 
resolution  was  indomitable  and  his 
quickness  remarkable.  Literally 
he  had  everything  to  learn,  and 
yet  even  his  grudging  enemy 
Greville  owns  that  his  very  first 
appearances  were  much  to  his 
credit.  He  seemed  to  get  up  his 
facts  and  his  cases  intuitively,  like 
shrewd  veteran  lawyers,  and  that 
without  the  advantages  of  their 
preliminary  training.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  done  his  debating 
from  hand  to  mouth  and  from 
week  to  week,  and  he  submitted 
himself  to  a  most  monotonous 
round  of  almost  intolerable  drudg- 
ery. He  sat  out  conscientiously 
all  the  tedious  debates  ;  he  seldom 
left  London  while  Parliament  was 
sitting.  However  late  he  might 
have  gone  to  bed,  he  was  always 
ready  for  business  after  his  fru- 
gal eight  -  o'clock  breakfast ;  and 
the  amount  of  correspondence  he 
knocked  off  was  amazing,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  dreary  study  of 
blue-books.  And  he  knew  all  the 
time  that  with  half-hearted  fol- 
lowers he  was  fighting  a  losing 
battle.  The  change  from  the  one 
life  to  the  other  was  like  giving 
up  champagne  for  flat  soda-water ; 
and  no  reclaimed  drunkard  can 
ever  have  fought  a  harder  battle 
with  the  seductive  memories  and 
the  stirring  events  that  might  well 
have  shaken  the  constancy  of  a 
Saint  Anthony. 

Our  prologue  was  almost  indis- 
pensable to  show  what  manner  of 
man  he  was,  and  to  indicate  the 
greatness  of  a  sacrifice  which,  as 
even  Greville  admitted,  had  never 
been  sufficiently  appreciated.  For 
Lord  George  Bentinck  was  the 
statesman  malgre  lui,  though  he 
was  born  with  the  instincts  and 
the  genius  for  all  relating  to  horse- 
flesh. Mr  Lawley  remarks  in  his 
preface  that  he  had  been  surprised 
to  find  how  entirely  the  lapse  of 
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forty -four  years  has  obliterated 
all  recollection  of  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs.  We  are  surprised 
also,  but  not  altogether  sorry. 
For  had  it  been  otherwise,  very 
possibly  Mr  Lawley  and  Mr  Kent 
would  never  have  conspired  to 
refresh  men's  recollections  with 
this  singularly  fascinating  volume. 
The  joint  authors  have  done  it 
ample  justice  ;  and  to  show  how 
qualified  both  are  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
the  circumstances  of  its  inception. 
Mr  Lawley  writes  : — 

"  In  May  1865  ...  I  met  an  old 
friend  (now  deceased)  who  asked  me 
to  come  and  dine  with  him  at  the 
Windham  Club,  in  St  James's  Square. 
On  repairing  to  that  hospitable  resort, 
I  found  that  the  only  guest  besides 
myself  was  the  still  living  Mr  James 
Weatherby.  Naturally  I  had  much 
to  ask  him  about  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  horse -racing  which  had 
happened  since  he  and  I  last  met, 
nine  or  ten  years  before.  Among 
other  questions,  I  inquired  who  was 
now  the  Dictator  of  the  Turf.  '  Since 
I  last  saw  you,'  Mr  Weatherby  re- 
plied, 'there  have  been  two  or  three 
Dictators,  such  as  Sir  Joseph  Hawley 
and  Admiral  Eous  ;  but  from  the  day 
when  I  first  knew  the  Turf,  forty 
years  ago,  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, it  has  had  but  one  Dictator 
worthy  of  that  name  —  I  mean,  of 
course,  Lord  George  Bentinck.'  Mr 
Weatherby's  words  revived  in  my 
mind  a  desire  which  had  long  before 
been  conceived  by  me,  to  gather  to- 
gether materials  for  the  Eacing  Life 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck." 

As  for  the  materials,  he  knew 
exactly  where  to  look  for  them. 
Happily  Mr  John  Kent,  Lord 
George's  confidential  old  trainer, 
was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
and  forthwith  Mr  Lawley  sought 
him  out.  Although  circumstances 
have  delayed  the  publication  of 
the  book,  they  speedily  came  to 
an  understanding.  Mr  Kent 
asked  nothing  better  than  to  con- 


tribute the  reminiscences  of  his 
old  employer,  with  which  his  note- 
books and  his  memory  were  stored. 
It  would  have  been  a  sad  pity  for 
his  own  sake  had  he  missed  the 
chance,  for  he  has  many  of  the 
natural  gifts  of  a  litterateur.  He 
writes  brightly;  is  never  tedious 
or  dull ;  never  misses  the  point  of 
a  good  story ;  is  almost  as  good  a 
judge  of  men  as  of  horses ;  and, 
moreover,  displays  no  little  politic 
intelligence.  Of  course,  we  can 
only  comment  on  a  book  which  is 
the  fruit  of  joint  authorship  as  we 
find  it.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Mr  Kent  was  greatly  indebted  to 
the  literary  skill  of  Mr  Lawley. 
It  is  evidently  to  Mr  Lawley  that 
we  may  attribute  the  fascinating 
chapters  on  his  friend  Sir  William 
Gregory  ;  and  it  is  easy  enough  for 
any  literary  connoisseur  to  recog- 
nise the  same  lightness  of  handi- 
work through  the  volume.  He 
writes  his  chronicles  with  dramatic 
art,  always  keeping  Lord  George  as 
the  central  figure,  although,  if  we 
may  change  the  metaphor,  the  old 
Duke  of  Richmond  runs  a  good 
second.  His  loving  admiration 
for  his  favourite  master  he  does 
not  attempt  to  disguise.  Neverthe- 
less he  sketches  his  character  with 
affectionate  and  tolerant  candour, 
and  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
eccentricities  and  weaknesses  he 
fondly  envelops  in  transparent 
veils.  Nor  do  the  writers  confine 
themselves  to  a  bare  biography  of 
Lord  George,  whether  as  turfman 
or  statesman.  Not  a  few  of  his 
friends,  associates,  and  rivals  are 
necessarily  introduced,  with  cel- 
ebrities in  charge  of  the  studs, 
and  light-weights  illustrious  in  the 
pigskin.  In  especial,  two  delight- 
ful chapters  are  devoted  to  Sir 
William  Gregory,  who  had  bought 
his  experience  dear  on  the  race- 
course before  his  talents  were 
happily  utilised  by  the  Crown. 
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There  are  quaintly  picturesque 
sketches  of  Old  Newmarket  and 
the  old  meetings,  before  racing  was 
revolutionised  by  the  railways, 
and  by  the  vans  introduced  by 
Lord  George — the  precursors  of 
our  present  horse-boxes.  And  in 
the  perpetual  contrasts  between 
then  and  now,  we  are  reminded 
how  the  reforms  originated  by 
Lord  George  have  tended  towards 
the  present  prosperity  of  the  Turf. 
There  is  much  at  present  of  which 
he  would  have  scarcely  approved, 
such  as  the  premature  strain  upon 
immature  strength,  and  the  breed- 
ing for  speed  rather  than  stamina. 
But  had  he  not  laid  down  exact 
rules  for  what  we  may  call  the 
science  of  racing,  and  had  he  not, 
in  especial,  taking  the  starting  in 
hand,  we  should  never  have  had 
those  valuable  stakes  which,  even 
without  the  necessity  of  betting, 
go  far  to  recoup  the  enterprise  of 
owners.  And  we  only  wish  we 
could  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  extinction  of  the  abuses  against 
which  he  waged  unsparing  war, 
with  unstinted  expenditure  of 
money  and  peace  of  mind. 

He  had  been  entered  to  a  polit- 
ical career  under  favourable  aus- 
pices. He  became  one  of  the 
private  secretaries  of  Canning,  who 
was  a  near  connection  by  marriage, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  brilliant 
minister  by  many  of  the  qualities 
in  which  Canning  himself  excelled. 
The  son  of  one  of  the  great  politi- 
cal families,  as  a  matter  of  course 
he  sought  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  for  twenty  years  was  member 
for  King's  Lynn.  Even  then  he 
was  assiduous  in  his  parliamentary 
duties,  and  as  an  ex-official  whip 
did  good  service  to  his  party  by 
mustering  the  sporting  Newmar- 
ket contingent  on  the  occasion  of 
important  divisions.  Apropos  to 
which,  Kent  has  a  pleasant  anec- 


dote.    "  Once,  on  the  approach  of  a 
close  division,  he  showed  his  zeal 
by  bringing  up  in  his  private  car- 
riage a  gentleman  of  very  eccen- 
tric habits  and  manners,  who,  ab- 
surdly enough,  repaid  Lord  George's 
kindness    in    submitting     to    his 
tedious    companionship    during    a 
journey   of  sixty  miles  by  voting 
against  the   party  to  which   Lord 
George    belonged."      The    county 
gentleman  had  decidedly  the  best 
of  the  joke,    for  the   "  kindness " 
was    not  altogether  disinterested. 
But  if   the   young  parliamentary 
hand  was  the  protege  of  Canning, 
he  had   in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
his  maternal  grandfather,  General 
Scott,  who  had   amassed   a    large 
fortune  in  the  East,  and  had  been 
notorious  for  deep  and  successful 
play   at  the  clubs    of  St  James's. 
His  grandson  had  identical  tastes, 
though  he  preferred  the  Turf   to 
the  card-tables.     It  was  soon  after 
attaining    his    majority    that    he 
made  a  promising  debut  in  the  pig- 
skin.    We  may  presume   he  was 
staying  with  his  friends  the  Bich- 
monds    at    Goodwood,    where    he 
won  the  oddly-named  Cocked-Hat 
Stakes.     Those  were  the   days  of 
long     distances     and     exhausting 
heats,   when  racers   were  bred  as 
much    for   staying   as    for  speed ; 
and  it  was  in  the  third  heat  that 
Lord   George  finished  in  advance 
of  Captain  Berkeley,  who  was  in 
high  repute  as  a  gentleman-rider. 
But   with  his  portly   presence  he 
carried    far    too    much    physical 
weight  to  aspire  to  distinction  as 
a  gentleman-jockey.    At  that  time 
he  and   Greville  were  a  veritable 
Pylades  and  Orestes,  and  no  doubt 
it   was    owing   to    their   intimate 
relations  that  he  became  an  owner 
of  horses.      At  first  he  was  very 
far  from  fortunate.      His  father, 
although    the    Duke  prided    him- 
self on  the  Welbeck  breeding  es- 
tablishment, had  never  been  in  the 
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habit  of  betting,  and  naturally  he 
objected  to  having  repeatedly  to 
settle  accounts  for  his  speculative 
son.  Greville  says  that  after  one 
heavy  settlement,  his  Grace  ex- 
acted a  solemn  promise  that  Lord 
George  should  renounce  his  unre- 
munerative  pursuits.  Mr  Kent 
puts  the  matter  more  pleasantly, 
but  generally  he  confirms  Greville. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Duke,  who 
followed  all  racing  performances 
with  interest,  was  greatly  exer- 
cised over  a  number  of  horses 
running  in  names  that  were  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  him.  It  was  a 
disagreeable  surprise  when  at  last 
he  discovered  that  those  mysteri- 
ous animals  were  the  property  of 
his  son.  Nor  was  the  shock 
softened  by  the  knowledge  that,  as 
a  rule,  they  had  showed  indifferent 
quality.  However,  like  a  sensible 
man  of  virtually  unlimited  means, 
he  resigned  himself  to  the  situation, 
and  resolved  not  to  cross  an  irre- 
sistible bent.  In  course  of  time 
he  came  to  take  no  little  pride  in 
Lord  George's  undisputed  ascend- 
ancy among  the  Turf  magnates, 
and  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Dane- 
bury and  Goodwood  stables. 

As  we  have  hinted,  it  is  a  great 
merit  in  Mr  Kent  that  he  writes 
in  the  manner  of  Macaulay.  He 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
bare  racing  biography,  but  illus- 
trates it  with  sketches  of  contem- 
porary manners,  of  eccentric  char- 
acters, and  of  social  changes.  New- 
market was  a  very  different  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
No  one  knew  it  better  than  Kent, 
for  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
flourished  there  before  him,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  born  and 
bred  in  the  Newmarket  stables. 
His  grandfather  had  built  the 
original  "  Rutland  Arms,"  and 
that  hostelry  had  been  raised 
soon  after  Waterloo  on  the  site 
of  the  old  "  Bam,"  associated  with 


Lord  Orford  of  eccentric  memory. 
The  gates  of  the  "Ham"  stable- 
yard  once  closed  on  his  crack- 
brained  lordship,  when  a  pack  of 
hounds  had  caught  the  scent  of  his 
queer  team  of  four  high-mettled 
stags  and  were  carrying  the  scent 
breast-high.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  drowsy  High  Street  had  been 
startled  and  excited  by  the  sight 
of  that  mad  chase,  which,  save  that 
it  came  off  in  bright  daylight, 
might  have  suggested  the  phan- 
tom-whirl of  the  wild  huntsman 
of  the  German  legends.  It  was 
that  Lord  Orford,  by  the  way, 
who,  after  turning  possessions  and 
prospects  into  cash  to  cover  his 
play  debts,  ended  by  selling  for  a 
song  the  magnificent  flights  of 
marble  steps  before  his  mansion  of 
Houghton.  Dead-alive  as  New- 
market generally  was  some  half 
a  century  ago,  there  were  many 
fashionable  frequenters  who  came 
for  the  meetings  who  might  well 
have  sympathised  with  Lord 
Orford's  follies.  Between  debt 
and  beggary  —  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea — they  stuck  at 
nothing  if  they  could  escape  de- 
tection. The  morality  in  high 
places  was  even  easier  then  than 
now,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
aristocrats  who  fancied  it  rather  a 
feather  in  their  caps  if  they  were 
suspected  of  having  judiciously 
schemed  for  squaring  or  nobbling 
horses.  Naturally,  if  they  were 
known  to  be  free-handed  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  agents 
among  the  rascally  touts  who 
hung  about  the  Heath.  But  what- 
ever the  profits  of  a  crime,  the 
risks  of  conviction  were  serious. 
In  those  days  the  law  of  the  land 
was  draconic,  and  juries  seldom 
recommended  to  mercy,  unless  in 
the  case  of  some  remarkably  at- 
tractive woman.  Mr  Kent  tells 
a  suggestive  and  sensational  story. 
His  father  managed  the  stables  of 
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Mr  Prince,  a  popular  trainer. 
Among  Mr  Prince's  employers 
were  Charles  Fox  and  the  spend- 
thrift Lord  Foley,  who  had  to  sell 
his  vast  Worcestershire  estates  to 
Lord  Ward,  so  we  need  not  say 
there  was  heavy  betting  on  the 
stable.  In  1811  several  of  Prince's 
cracks  were  deeply  engaged  for  the 
pring  Meeting.  It  was  known 
t  there  were  conspiracies  afoot, 
,nd  the  ordinary  precautions  were 
doubled.  Mr  Prince,  like 
ther  trainers,  had  his  private 
rinking- troughs  on  the  Heath, 
hich  were  carefully  covered  in 
d  secured  with  padlocks.  He 
eived  an  anonymous  letter 
arning  him  against  watering  at 
at  particular  place.  Conse- 
uently  the  horses  gave  it  a  wide 
rth,  and  it  was  as  well.  For  a 
rtain  Dan  Dawson,  having  con- 
Ited  a  practical  chemist,  had 
anaged  to  infuse  a  powerful 
lution  of  arsenic. 

"  One  quart  of  the  water  thus  im- 
jgnated  by  this  unprincipled  scoun- 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  kill 
strongest  horse.      One  morning 
r  Prince's  horses  were  out  as  usual 
for  exercise,  and  when  they  had  fin- 
'  'led  their  gallops  the  weather  sud- 
lenly  became  very  hot  and   sultry, 
tr  Prince  remarked   to  my  father, 
rho  was  riding   by  his  side,   'This 
imour    about    the    troughs     being 
)isoned  seems  to  me  "gammon,"  as 
have  heard  nothing  about  it  for  a 
ig  time. '  My  father  replied, '  Never- 
leless,  were  I  you,  I  should  pull  out 
le  plugs  at  the  bottom  of  the  troughs, 
id  let  the  water  run  off ;  after  which 
should  fill  the  troughs  again  with 
jsh  water  brought  from  the  well.' 
[Oh,'  exclaimed  Mr  Prince,  'that  will 
ike  too  long  ;   there  is  no  danger  ; 
let  the  horses  drink  their  fill,  and 
will  be  responsible  for  all  risks.'  " 

The  upshot  was  that  the  horses 
Irank  and  were  poisoned.    Several 
"  in  terrible  agonies;  the  others 
^covered,  thanks  to  strong  doses 
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of  castor-oil.  A  large  reward  was 
offered  for  the  detection  of  the 
culprit ;  and  some  months  later 
Dawson  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  justice.  It  was  a  mere  chance 
that  he  had  not  murdered  the  lot 
of  stable-lads,  who  were  often  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  with  their 
horses.  But  he  lost  nothing  by  be- 
ing merely  condemned  for  the  minor 
offence,  being  publicly  hanged  be- 
fore Cambridge  jail,  when  towns- 
folk and  yokels  held  high  holiday. 
The  elder  Kent  was  a  close  friend 
of  a  Mr  Baker  who  used  to  train 
for  the  Prince  Regent.  The  allies 
were  never  tired  of  watching  the 
flourishing  of  the  long  arms  of  the 
semaphore  on  Bury  Hill,  one  of  a 
chain  of  stations  which  signalled 
the  sea-borne  foreign  news  between 
Yarmouth  and  London.  They  set 
their  wits  to  work,  and  laid  their 
heads  together,  till  an  oversight  in- 
cidentally disclosed  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  deciphering  the  code, 
which  was  forthwith  changed.  It  is 
a  very  remarkable  example  of  mis- 
applied ingenuity,  for  the  telegraph 
had  been  working  for  generations 
in  blind  confidence  that  it  might 
be  trusted  to  keep  its  important 
secrets. 

Although  a  habitual  frequenter 
of  the  Heath,  Lord  George  never 
trained  at  Newmarket.  From  the 
first,  some  of  his  horses  had  run 
in  the  name  and  colours  of  his 
lifelong  friend  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  were  kept  at  Good- 
wood. But  as  the  number  in- 
creased, the  Duke,  who  little  fore- 
saw what  was  to  happen,  pro- 
tested against  the  growth  of  his 
quiet  establishment.  So  Lord 
George  set  up  a  stud  at  Dane- 
bury, where  he  went  to  work  with 
characteristic  energy,  lavishing 
money  on  paddocks  and  gallops 
and  plantations.  It  was  averred 
that  he  had  spent  .£1500  on  the 
single  item  of  bone-dust.  But 
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though  his  Danebury  stud  was 
superintended  by  "old"  John 
Day,  who  had  long  been  his 
father's  favourite  jockey,  his  heart 
was  always  at  Goodwood.  He 
loved  "  its  privacy,  excellent 
downs,  elastic  turf,  and  glorious 
expanse  of  ground,  affording  superb 
gallops  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  under  all  vicissitudes  of  wea- 
ther." So  that  having  overcome 
His  Grace  of  Richmond's  scruples, 
who,  doubtless,  regretted  the  ab- 
sences of  his  congenial  guest  and 
confederate,  it  was  not  very  many 
years  before  he  returned  thither. 
Thenceforth,  until  he  disposed  of 
his  stud,  Goodwood  was  his  rac- 
ing home.  He  had  his  rooms  in  the 
mansion  as  one  of  the  family,  and 
when  they  were  absent  he  patron- 
ised an  inn  in  Chichester.  The 
Danebury  expenditure  was  re- 
peated on  a  still  more  extensive 
and  ever-increasing  scale,  for  now 
the  Lord  of  Goodwood  had  noth- 
ing to  refuse  him.  He  did  a  deal 
of  landscape  -  gardening  in  the 
splendid  park  in  somewhat  un- 
precedented fashion,  for  he  levelled 
hills  and  filled  up  hollows,  ex- 
tended courses,  laid  out  gallops 
through  the  rides,  and  took  many 
liberties  with  the  venerable  tim- 
ber. He  could  not  spoil  the 
glories  of  the  Sussex  seat,  and  he 
made  its  picturesque  course  one  of 
the  most  perfect  in  England.  The 
great  staff  of  stud-grooms,  jockeys, 
and  stable-lads,  being  housed  near 
to  the  mansion,  were  kept  so  far 
as  possible  under  monastic  disci- 
pline. If  they  were  anything  of 
a  nuisance,  the  Duke  was  recom- 
pensed during  the  brilliant  racing 
career  of  his  friend  by  the  pleas- 
ure he  took  in  doing  the  honours 
of  the  spacious  stables  to  his 
guests.  "After  breakfast  the 
whole  party,  often  accompanied 
by  the  ladies,  came  en  masse  to 
the  stables,  round  which  they 


were  escorted  by  my  father."  It 
was  in  1823,  by  the  way,  that  Kent 
the  elder  had  gone  to  Goodwood 
as  private  trainer  to  the  Duke. 

In  1836  Lord  George  invented 
the  system  of  vanning,  which 
anticipated  safe  and  swift  delivery 
by  the  railways.  Before  that  the 
engagements  of  the  best  of  horses 
were  necessarily  limited,  and  they 
not  only  came  in  jaded  after  long 
journeys,  but  ran  many  kinds  of 
risks  on  the  road  while  resting  in 
strange  stables.  It  was  a  very 
formidable  journey  from  Sussex 
to  Yorkshire,  and  made  a  consid- 
erable difference  in  the  end.  We 
may  let  Mr  Kent  tell  how  the 
brilliant  idea  originated,  and  how 
it  was  successfully  carried  into 
execution. 

"Encouraged  by  his  success  in 
backing  Bay  Middleton  for  the 
Derby  and  in  owning  Elis,  of  whom, 
although  he  admitted  her  inferiority 
to  Bay  Middleton,  he  entertained  a 
very  high  opinion,  and  remembering 
that  Venison  had  evinced  good  form 
by  winning  the  Gloucestershire  Stakes 
and  Cup  at  Cheltenham,  his  lordship 
exercised  his  active  and  ingenious 
mind  in  giving  effect  to  an  idea  that 
race-horses  might  be  conveyed  in  a 
sort  of  van  which  would  preserve  them 
from  the  risk  and  fatigue,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  delays,  inseparable 
from  travelling  on  foot  from  place  to 
place.  This  idea  he  expounded  to 
my  father,  who  thought  there  would 
not  be  much  difficulty  in  accomplish- 
ing it,  as  he  remembered  a  horse  called 
Sovereign,  belonging  to  Mr  Terrett, 
having  been  conveyed  in  a  bullock- 
van  from  Worcestershire  to  New- 
market. As  there  was  a  similar  van 
upon  the  Goodwood  estate,  his  lord- 
ship inspected  it  with  my  father,  who 
was  so  convinced  that  the  principle 
could  be  adopted  for  the  conveyance 
of  race-horses,  that  he  at  once  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  give 
effect  to  his  master's  wishes.  My 
father  judged  that  if  a  valuable  horse 
could  be  moved  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  England  so  as  to  run  well 
in  the  St  Leger,  the  method  would 
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at  once  be  established  and  adopted. 
Having  Elis  engaged  in  the  St  Leger, 
Lord  George  thought  it  a  good  op- 
portunity to  make  trial  of  this  plan. 
Accordingly  he  employed  Mr  Herring, 
a  coachbuilder  in  Long  Acre,  to  con- 
struct a  van  capable  of  holding  two 
horses.  Mr  Herring  was  kept  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  object  with  which  the 
van  was  being  built,  and  few  were 
allowed  to  know  of  its  construction. 
As  it  progressed,  its  successful  adapta- 
tion to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
built  was  confidently  anticipated, 
although  it  was  a  heavy  cumbrous 
vehicle,  with  the  wheels  running 
under  it,  an  arrangement  which  ele- 
vated the  body  so  high  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  get  the  horses  inside.  This 
difficulty  was  surmounted  by  raising 
or  banking  up  the  surface  of  the 
ground  into  a  sloping  approach." 

There  is  an  amusing  account  of 
the  excitement  on  the  highways  at 
the  sight  of  the  lumbering  caravan 
drawn  swiftly  by  pairs  of  posters. 
Ingenious  minds  were  greatly  ex- 
ercised, and  many  original  theories 
were  broached,  for  the  stablemen 
in  charge  seem  to  have  kept  their 
secrets.  Some  said  that  a  formid- 
able criminal  was  manacled  within 
under  close  surveillance ;  others 
opined  that  the  van  contained  a 
lion  or  an  Indian  tiger.  The 
arrival  of  the  mare  Elis  at  Don- 
caster,  as  the  test  of  the  first 
experiment,  was  expected  by  the 
knowing  ones  with  intense  in- 
terest. Even  if  she  were  delivered 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  the  strain 
might  have  told  on  her  nerves  and 
feminine  susceptibilities.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  general  adoption  of 
the  practice,  the  result  was  emin- 
ently satisfactory.  Miss  Elis,  who 
had  taken  things  coolly  all  along, 
shook  herself  when  she  stepped 
out  of  her  van,  and  walked  away 
as  if  she  had  been  used  all  her  life 
to  carriage  exercise.  The  vanning 
was  not  only  an  inestimable  boon 
to  owners,  but  proved  extremely 
profitable  to  posting-masters.  We 


know  not  how  many  pairs  were 
told  off  to  each  van,  but  each  pair 
was  charged  2s.  per  mile.  On  one 
occasion  when  the  favourite  for 
the  Oaks  was  being  forwarded,  the 
charges  for  horses  from  Kingston 
Station  to  Headley  had  gone  up  to 
15  guineas  the  pair.  Lord  George 
might  have  shown  better  balance- 
sheets  had  he  been  less  magnifi- 
cently thoroughgoing  in  his  plans 
and  habits.  Mr  Kent  seems  in 
despair  to  have  abandoned  re- 
monstrating against  transporting 
screws  upon  wheels  who  would 
never  pay  their  expenses.  When 
the  Danebury  stud  was  shifted 
to  Goodwood,  the  southern  roads 
were  covered  with  an  interminable 
procession  of  caravans,  and  heaven 
knows  how  much  it  may  have 
cost.  But  Lord  George's  liberal- 
ity of  expenditure  was  consistent. 
He  was  as  considerate  of  his  own 
caprices  as  he  was  indulgently 
generous  to  his  dependants.  It  is 
a  highly  characteristic  touch  when 
we  are  told  that  each  morning  he 
donned  a  fresh  cream-coloured 
scarf,  and  that  each  scarf  came  to 
something  like  a  guinea.  From 
which  we  infer  that  his  valet  had 
a  place  more  lucrative  than  that 
of  many  dignified  churchmen. 

In  matters  more  important,  he 
was  the  most  daring  of  contem- 
porary speculators.  For  the  fa- 
mous Bay  Middleton  he  gave  Lord 
Jersey  the  notable  price  of  4000 
guineas.  It  was  the  largest  sum 
that  had  hitherto  been  paid  for 
any  racer.  But  although  he  be- 
came master  of  Bay  Middleton  for 
a  seemingly  extravagant  sum, 
already  his  own  breeding  was 
beginning  to  be  remunerative. 
His  judgment  and  knowledge  were 
evidenced  by  the  steady  improve- 
ment of  his  strains,  till,  when  he 
heroically  sacrificed  his  pleasures 
to  public  duty,  his  stables  held 
some  of  the  best  horses  in  Eng- 
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land.  As  he  could  give  appar- 
ently abnormal  prices,  he  backed 
his  judgment  for  enormous  sums. 
But  in  that  respect  he  has  been 
rivalled  by  a  noble  precursor  with 
his  own  Christian  name.  There 
is  a  dramatic  account  of  how  Lord 
George  Cavendish  had  plunged 
against  the  queerly  named  Filho 
da  Puta  at  the  Craven  Meeting  of 
1816:— 

"  Lord  George  Cavendish  [was  told] 
that  the  Yorkshire  gentlemen  had 
mustered  in  great  force  at  Newmarket 
to  back  Filho,  whom  they  thought  in- 
vincible. 'I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  re- 
joined 'Royal  George/  'as  I  have 
brought  my  strong-box  with  me.' 
When  his  lordship  entered  the  bet- 
ting-rooms on  the  night  before  the 
match,  he  was  received  with  three 
times  three  by  the  north-country 
sportsmen.  Not  much  time  was  wast- 
ed in  useless  preliminaries.  His  lord- 
ship was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  offers 
to  bet  500  to  400  on  Filho,  and,  taking 
out  his  betting-book  with  the  utmost 
composure,  he  wrote  down  all  the 
bets  offered  on  those  terms.  Then 
there  was  a  momentary  lull,  to  which 
Lord  George  put  an  end  by  offering 
to  bet  500  even  that  Sir  Joshua  won. 
Again  he  was  accommodated  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  again  he  tired 
out  all  the  backers  of  Filho  at  even 
money.  Finally,  looking  round  the 
room,  the  indomitable  backer  of  Sir 
Joshua  exclaimed,  '  As  no  one  will  go 
on  backing  Filho  at  evens,  I  shall  be 
happy,  before  going,  to  bet  500  to  400 
on  the  little  horse  as  often  as  any  one 
will  take  it/  The  last  voice  heard 
that  night  was  Lord  George  Caven- 
dish's, as  he  shouted  out,  '  Five  hun- 
dred to  four  on  Sir  Joshua  ! '  without 
finding  a  taker." 

Apropos  to  the  old  reminiscences, 
we  hear  much  of  Old  Epsom  in 
the  days  before  the  "  vanning  "  ; 
and  these  were  golden  days  indeed 
for  all  the  stable-keepers  and 
publicans  in  the  neighbourhood. 
From  Banstead  Downs  to  Leather- 
head  Downs,  from  Headley  Heath 
to  Kingston,  the  country  was 


dotted  over  with  quarters  filled 
up  for  the  season,  and  Lord  George 
had  a  succursale  to  his  Sussex 
stables  at  Headley.  The  Druid 
might  have  reminded  us  that  this 
historical  site  is  consecrated  to  the 
memories  of  Crucifix  and  Grey 
Momus,  of  Hefraction,  Surplice, 
and  Loadstone.  In  those  pre- 
railroad  times  the  trainers  and 
jockeys,  like  their  charges,  needed 
staying  power  as  well  as  skill  or  a 
turn  of  speed. 

"  My  father  used  to  say  that  Frank 
Buckle  had  the  finest  character  of 
any  jockey  that  he  ever  knew.  His 
power  of  riding  long  distances  was 
unequalled  in  an  age  when  all 
jockeys  performed  their  journeys  on 
horseback.  In  point  of  fact,  Eobert 
Eobson,  who  was  called  'the  Em- 
peror of  Trainers,'  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  jockey  unless  he 
rode  long  distances  almost  every  day 
on  horseback.  For  many  years  of 
his  long  life  Frank  Buckle  resided 
at  Peterborough,  where  he  was  born, 
and  where  he  now  lies  buried.  Al- 
though Peterborough  is  about  ninety 
miles  distant  from  Newmarket, 
Buckle  thought  nothing  of  riding 
from  his  own  home  to  the  Heath  and 
back  on  the  same  day.  In  finishing 
a  race,  he  had  recourse  to  a  circular 
motion  of  his  arms,  which  caused 
him  to  be  often  called  the  'Peter- 
borough screw/  His  integrity  was 
so  well  known,  that,  in  a  corrupt  era, 
no  one  ever  thought  of  approaching 
'Old  Frank'  with  dishonest  pro- 
posals or  suggestions,  as  in  one  in- 
stance he  was  said  to  have  drawn  his 
whip  smartly  across  the  face  of  a 
gentleman  who,  although  a  member 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  had  the  audacity 
to  ask  Buckle  to  pull  a  horse  in  a 
match." 

Elsewhere  he  alludes  to  Nat 
Flatman,  another  jockey,  who  was 
quite  at  the  top  of  his  profession, 
and  equally  renowned  for  his 
hands  and  his  seat,  his  head  and 
his  honesty.  Nat  had  been  on 
the  courses  for  thirty  years,  and 
had  only  to  pick  and  choose  among 
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good  engagements.  Yet  he  con- 
scientiously refused  to  take  any 
higher  retaining  fee  than  £50  per 
annum,  and  he  only  left  a  modest 
£8000  behind  him.  That  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  lives  and 
large  fortunes  of  our  own  fashion- 
able jockeys,  with  their  country 
boxes  and  broughams  and  valets, 
and  the  annuities  paid  by  way  of 
retainer,  which  rival  the  salaries 
of  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
are  far  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
smaller  fry  of  ministers.  A  story 
is  told  about  Frank  Buckle  which 
illustrates  the  rough-and-scramble 
condition  of  the  Turf  before  Lord 
George  undertook  the  labours  of 
reformation : — 


"  Frequently  there  was  a  great  deal 
money  betted  upon  matches  in 
hich  Buckle  and  Shepherd  met,  and 
those  days  it  was  generally  impos- 
le  to  draw  a  line,  or  form  an  esti- 
te  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
the  two  opposing  horses.  As  a 
le,  it  was  Shepherd's  policy  to  make 
nning,  while  Buckle  waited,  follow- 
ing immediately  in  his  antagonist's 
track.  It  once  occurred  that,  in  a 
match  over  the  four-mile  course  at 
York,  Buckle  had  his  enemy  dead- 
beat  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
home,  and  came  up  between  Shepherd 
and  the  rails.  Even  then  the  north- 
country  jockey  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  beaten  ;  as  he  drove  Buckle, 
who  would  otherwise  have  won  in  a 
canter,  upon  the  rails,  and  kept  his 
own  knee  in  advance  of  Buckle's  knee, 
so  that  the  latter  found  it  impossible 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  position 
in  which  his  old  antagonist  held  him 
as  in  a  vice.  In  those  days  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  disqualification  for 
foul  riding,  and  Buckle  knew  full 
well  that  no  complaint  made  by  him 
would  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  on 
a  Yorkshire  course.  He  contented 
himself,  therefore,  by  saying  to  Shep- 
herd :  '  It  will  not  be  long,  I  reckon, 
v  fore  you  and  I  meet  again  at  New- 
rket,  where  you  cannot  drive  me 
the  rails ;  and  then  I  warn  you 
1 1  will  have  my  revenge.' " 


Buckle,  as  might  have  been 
taken  for  granted,  had  his  revenge 
in  due  course;  but  in  an  age  in 
which  such  incidents  were  of 
everyday  occurrence,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  the  betting  was 
generally  moderate.  It  was  of 
little  use  to  test  a  horse's  powers 
to  a  pound  or  two,  when  horse  and 
rider  might  be  hustled  out  of  time 
without  the  possibility  of  making 
a  protest.  Notwithstanding  that 
"  fair  "  hustling  might  have  seemed 
the  safer  course,  nobbling  was  then 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Buckle 
once  won  a  match  on  Mr  Wilson's 
Wizard,  though  the  horse  came  in 
reeling  like  a  drunken  man,  and 
could  hardly  be  kept  on  his  legs 
till  the  race  was  landed.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  have  done  to 
the  horse,"  exclaimed  Buckle  to 
the  trainer,  "  but  he  is  as  blind 
as  a  bat."  The  fact  being  that 
the  trainer  had  stood  in  with  the 
enemy,  and  Buckle  could  never 
have  won  had  not  the  other  jockey 
tumbled  off. 

The  first  year  in  which  all  Lord 
George's  horses  were  in  training  at 
Goodwood — although,  subsequent- 
ly, he  had  three  stud-farms  else- 
where—  was  1842.  He  had  a 
heavy  disappointment  when  Gaper 
failed  to  win  the  Derby,  for  the 
experienced  trainer  of  Alice  Haw- 
thorne had  said  the  Sussex  nag 
ought  to  win  by  one  hundred  yards. 
There  is  a  spirited  sketch  of  the 
tremendous  excitement  at  the 
finish  of  the  race,  when  the  Good- 
wood horse,  after  scattering  his 
field,  was  leading  round  Tattenham 
Corner ;  and  "  Gaper  wins  ! "  had 
been  vociferated  from  thousands 
of  throats.  That  year,  when  the 
Derby  crack  was  the  pride  of  the 
stable,  there  were  seventy -three 
horses  in  training.  Consequent- 
ly the  expenses  were  extremely 
heavy. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  year  Lord 
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George  said  to  me,  'I  never  during 
all  my  life  received  such  bills  as  I  get 
from  you.'  Naturally  I  felt  alarmed, 
and  replied,  'I  am  sorry,  my  Lord, 
they  are  not  satisfactory.  I  know 
they  are  very  heavy,  but  I  really 
cannot  lessen  the  expenses.  My 
hands  are  continually  in  my  pocket, 
travelling  so  much  as  I  do  with  so 
many  horses  :  I  am  frequently  obliged 
to  pay  something  extra  to  accomplish 
the  distance  in  time.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  charged  more  than  I  have 
actually  paid  out  of  pocket.  If  there 
is  any  mistake,  it  is  in  not  charging 
some  few  pounds  paid  by  me  which 
are  not  accounted  for,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  put  down  all  that  I 
am  obliged  to  disburse.'  '  That  is 
just  what  I  think,'  was  his  lord- 
ship's reply  ;  *  you  do  not  charge  two- 
thirds,  or  one-half,  as  much  for  many 
things  as  I  have  paid  for  the  same 
at  Danebury.  With  all  your  trav- 
elling you  must  sustain  considera- 
ble loss  by  the  destruction  of  your 
clothes ;  therefore  for  the  future 
charge  me  £200  a-year  for  their  wear 
and  tear!'  That  year  I  travelled 
6155  miles,  a  large  portion  of  it  by 
road.  The  distances  were  greatly  in- 
creased in  some  years,  and  for  travel- 
ling expenses  alone  I  disbursed  £3600 
in  one  year.  His  lordship  would 
never  reduce  his  expenses  by  selling 
a  horse.' " 

Lord  George  was  the  most  liberal 
of  masters,  and  certainly  he  had  no 
notion  that  he  was  inconsiderate. 
But  as  he  never  in  any  circum- 
stances spared  himself,  so  he 
never  allowed  for  infirmities  of 
the  flesh  to  others.  He  treated 
and  trusted  Kent  like  a  friend 
rather  than  a  servant.  He  would 
look  on  complacently  while  the 
trainer  breakfasted  after  a  night 
journey ;  he  would  order  him  all 
manner  of  luxuries  for  dinner; 
yet  he  always  seemed  to  regard 
him  as  a  piece  of  machinery  which, 
being  fairly  wound  up,  might  go  on 
for  ever.  At  whatever  time  in  the 
morning  Kent  arrived  in  town,  he 
was  expected  to  report  himself 


at  Harcourt  House,  where  Lord 
George  was  always  ready  for  the 
interview,  though  he  might  merely 
have  taken  a  flying  plunge  into  the 
sheets.  As,  after  the  talk  pro- 
longed far  into  the  small  hours, 
Lord  George  would  cheerfully  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  trainer  was 
in  fine  condition  for  a  long  day's 
work.  And  it  speaks  volumes, 
that  after  that  exigeance,  although 
tempered  by  condescension  and 
generosity,  Mr  Kent  adores  the 
memory  of  his  master. 

It  was  in  1844  that  the  notori- 
ous "Running  Rein "  scandal  oc- 
curred, when  Lord  George,  by  his 
display  of  shrewdness  and  ability, 
combined    with    unflinching    and 
persevering  resolution,  made  him- 
self a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and,  in 
the  words  of    Disraeli,   the  Lord 
Paramount   of   the    Turf.       It   is 
Greville,  we  think,  who  says  that 
in  getting  up  the  details  of  the 
case  he  showed  the  sagacity  of  a 
professional   solicitor.       He    even 
went  so  far  out  of  his  way  and 
stay-at-home  habits  as  to  cross  to 
Ireland,  where,  thanks  to  a  letter 
which    had    accidentally    reached 
him,  he  interviewed  the  man  who 
knew  most  of  the  matter.     That 
individual   was   a  trainer  at  the 
Curragh,  and  bore  a  fair  charac- 
ter.     But   it  is  characteristic  of 
the   aristocratic  reserve   of    Lord 
George,    that    he   would    not    ac- 
cept the  Irish  hospitality  of  this 
stranger,  and  courteously  declined 
to  sit  down  to  a  luxurious  dinner. 
He  preferred  to  go  back  to  a  dull 
evening  at  his  inn,  where  he  made 
his   meal,   tant  bien   que   mal,   of 
ill  -  cooked    mutton  -  chops.       He 
found    that    Running    Rein    was 
really   a   four-year-old   when    the 
horse    won    the    Derby,    after   a 
change  of   name  and   under  false 
pretences.     Nor  would  the  affair 
have  been  sifted  at  all,  for  there 
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was  an  inclination  at  the  time  to 
hush  up  such  scandals,  and  men 
naturally  shrank  from  costly  and 
troublesome  prosecutions,  had  not 
Lord  George  brought  his  personal 
influence  to  bear  on  the  owner  of 
Orlando.  In  1845  the  harvest  of 
the  free  sowing  was  being  reaped, 
and  the  Goodwood  stable  had  what 
Mr  Kent  describes  as  a  phenomenal 
year.  "  In  fact  it  won  eighty -two 
races,  the  collective  value  of  which 
was  £31,502 — an  unparalleled  sum 
for  any  stable  to  win  in  those 
days,  when  '  added  money  '  was  an 
'unknown  quantity.'"  The  stakes 
were,  of  course,  but  an  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  the  receipts.  When 
Miss  Elis,  the  object  of  her  mas- 
ter's affection,  not  to  say  adoration, 
carried  off  the  Goodwood  Oup,  Mr 
Kent  remarks  :  "  Never  have  I 
seen  money  staked  so  lavishly  as 
it  was  by  Lord  George  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  Danebury  party 
on  the  other."  On  that  occasion 
his  amour  propre  was  deeply  in- 
volved ;  and  when  the  Goodwood 
mare  came  in  before  Mr  Gully's 
Weatherbit,  "Lord  George,  al- 
though showing  no  external  signs  of 
elation,  gave  me  to  understand  how 
much  he  was  gratified,  exclaiming, 
sotto  voce,  '  I  think  I  have  at  last 
got  the  better  of  Danebury.' "  The 
winning  mare  stood  for  her  por- 
trait, which  was  presented  to  the 
elder  Kent,  with  a  still  more  grati- 
fying letter.  When  Lord  George 
w  his  favourite  on  canvas,  he 
so  charmed  that  he  begged 
e  artist  to  paint  him  the  fac- 
simile, which  now  hangs  on  the 
walls  of  Welbeck.  Miss  Elis  was 
blessed  with  the  sweetest  of  tem- 
pers, but  some  of  the  other  ladies 
who  made  various  conquests  showed 
e  pretty  caprices  of  their  sex. 
ere  is  a  capital  account  of  the 
mouring  and  training  of  My 
ary,  who  had  been  bought  cheap 
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for  her  beautiful  shapes,  notwith- 
standing her  infernal  temper.  She 
astounded  the  experts,  who  knew 
her  well  by  reputation,  when, 
ridden  without  spurs  and  in  a 
snaffle,  she  gained  the  Great  York- 
shire Handicap.  Lord  George  ap- 
pears to  have  shared  the  doubts, 
for  he  only  netted  a  trifle  of 
£15,000  ;  but  he  effusively  compli- 
mented Kent  on  a  triumph  of 
training.  He  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  pecuniary  trans- 
actions of  the  year,  for  his 
winnings  were  believed  to  amount 
to  £100,000,  and  that  very  prac- 
tical consideration  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  we  estimate 
the  sacrifice  of  betaking  himself 
to  politics.  He  always  encouraged 
his  masters  of  the  horse  to  hold 
festival  with  their  friends  in  cele- 
bration of  his  victories.  During 
the  meetings  at  Doncaster  the  Turf 
tavern  used  to  be  the  rallying 
centre  of  those  joyous  spirits  in 
the  exuberance  of  triumph.  His 
lordship  paid  the  dinner  bills,  and 
supplied  unlimited  champagne. 
Kent  knew  he  had  carte  blanche, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  wine-bill 
came  to  £75.  As  it  chanced  to 
be  the  celebration  of  carrying  off 
the  Champagne  Stakes,  the  guests 
had  consistently  stuck  to  that 
costly  liquor.  "I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  it,"  was  the  comment  of 
the  generous  entertainer,  when 
Kent  mentioned  the  amount  with 
some  misgivings. 

In  1846  the  annual  expenses  of 
the  stables  had  risen  to  £40,000. 
That  sum  had  to  be  made  good 
before  there  was  a  shilling  of 
profit,  so  we  can  conceive  the 
demands  on  the  time  and  the 
energies  of  the  owner  of  the  over- 
grown establishment.  Mr  Kent 
remarks  that  with  such  horses  as 
Surplice  and  Loadstone — and  if 
anything,  Lord  George  was  in- 
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clined  to  overestimate  them — he 
would  have  won  such  sums  on  the 
races  of  1848  as  have  never  been 
landed  before  or  since.  Thus  it 
was  at  the  climax  of  an  unprece- 
dentedly  successful  racing  career, 
and  with  the  fairest  promise  of  a 
still  more  brilliant  future,  that  he 
was  reluctantly  constrained  to  be- 
come the  leader  of  a  party.  He 
felt  that  he  must  choose  between 
the  Turf  and  statecraft,  and  he 
was  never  the  man  to  do  things 
by  halves.  He  seems  to  have  seen 
the  path  of  duty  so  plainly  that 
he  did  not  care  to  consult  any  of 
his  intimates.  Again  we  must  let 
Kent  tell  his  own  story.  On  the 
evening  of  the  Cup  day  at  Good- 
wood, 

"  Some  of  the  guests  assembled  round 
the  Duke  of  Kichmond's  table  fell  to 
discussing  the  magnitude  of  Lord 
George's  racing  establishments,  and 
the  large  number  of  horses  that  he 
had  in  training.  Suddenly  his  lord- 
ship, who  appeared  to  be  more  than 
half  asleep,  struck  into  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  question,  '  Will  any  of 
you  give  me  £10,000  for  all  my  lot, 
beginning  with  old  Bay  Middleton 
and  ending  with  little  Kitchener,  and 
take  them  with  all  their  engagements 
and  responsibilities  off  my  hands?' 
Mr  George  Payne  immediately  re- 
plied, '  If  you  will  give  me  till  to- 
morrow at  noon,  Bentinck,  to  consider 
the  matter,  I  will  either  accept  your 
offer  or  will  pay  you  down  £300  if 
I  decline  it.'  'Agreed,'  said  Lord 
George,  quietly ;  and  upon  that  Mr 
Payne  sat  down  by  his  lordship's 
side,  and  they  entered  into  a  long 
sotto  wee  conversation  with  each 
other." 

Mr  Payne  begged  Kent  to  con- 
tinue in  charge  of  the  stud,  offer- 
ing an  advance  of  .£500  in  his 
salary.  Kent,  although  he  bitterly 
regretted  Lord  George's  decision, 
was  naturally  inclined  to  accept 
and  to  engage  himself  with  the 
horses.  But  he  considered  that 


he  had  another  master  in  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  he  declared 
very  honourably  that  he  could 
not  decide  till  he  knew  that  his 
Grace  would  be  willing  to  dis- 
pense with  his  services.  There 
is  an  almost  touching  account  of 
his  interview  with  the  Duchess 
in  her  boudoir.  "John,"  said  her 
Grace,  "if  you  leave  Goodwood, 
there  will  be  an  end  to  the  delight 
and  pride  we  have  taken  in  our 
horses."  "John"  could  not,  of 
course,  resist  the  appeal,  and  so 
his  answer  to  Mr  Payne  was  in 
the  negative.  Mr  Payne,  with  his 
long  experience  of  racing  men, 
must  have  valued  Kent  as  highly 
as  the  Duchess  did.  For  "next 
morning  at  breakfast  he  pulled 
out  his  pocket-book,  and,  without 
a  word,  handed  £300  to  Lord 
George."  Finally,  all  the  horses 
were  transferred,  at  that  very 
inadequate  price  of  £10,000,  to 
Messrs  Mostyn  &  Lloyd,  who  soon 
found  they  had  made  a  most  pro- 
fitable bargain.  The  confederates 
became  possessors  of  208  thorough- 
breds, with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  perfect  stable ;  and  they  re- 
fused within  two  months  £12,000 
for  four  of  the  pick  of  the  animals. 
As  for  Surplice  and  Loadstone, 
they  surpassed  expectations,  and 
both  were  entered  for  the  Derby. 
There  is  a  dramatic  and  sensa- 
tional description  of  how  Mr 
Francis  Villiers  came  to  grief, 
and  very  nearly  to  utter  ruin,  by 
standing  obstinately  upon  Load- 
stone instead  of  his  companion. 
Kent  warned  him  in  vain  that  the 
trials  were  deceptive, — that  Sur- 
plice was  the  laziest  of  animals  till 
stripped.  Mr  Villiers  would  pile 
the  money  upon  Loadstone,  till  in 
a  melancholy  hour,  at  one  of  the 
latest  trials,  his  eyes  were  opened. 

"Then    followed    a    scene    which, 
'while   memory   holds   her   seat,'    I 
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shall  never  forget.  Mr  Villiers  had 
witnessed  the  trial  on  foot,  standing 
about  half  a  distance  from  the  win- 
ning-post. When  I  rode  up  to  him 
he  threw  both  his  arms  into  the  air, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  frantic  state  of 
excitement,  and  with  ghastly  pallor 
upon  his  countenance,  '  I  am  a  ruined 
man  !  I  am  a  ruined  man  !  What 
on  earth  am  I  to  do  ? '  '  Whose  fault, 
sir,  is  it  1 '  I  could  not  help  replying. 
'  Whom  have  you  to  blame  but  your- 
self?' Wringing  his  hands,  and  in 
accents  of  despair  which  moved  me  to 
pity  even  in  the  midst  of  my  natural 
resentment,  he  kept  on  talking  to 
himself  more  than  to  me  :  '  If  I  back 
Surplice  for  large  sums  for  the  Derby, 
it  will  be  odds  on  him  before  I  am 
half-way  out  of  my  difficulties.'  After 
waiting  a  little  until  he  had  partially 
recovered  from  his  overpowering  agi- 
tation, I  ventured  to  say  to  him,  '  Mr 
Villiers,  the  Derby  and  St  Leger  have 
been  won  only  once  by  the  same  horse: 
if  you  back  Surplice  to  win  them  both, 
the  bookmakers  will  lay  you  long 
odds,  and  before  four  months  have 
elapsed  you  can  win  as  much  money 
as  you  like.'  This  advice  I  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  he  subsequently 
followed,  and  thus  avoided  the  total 
ruin  which  otherwise  must  have  be- 
fallen him." 

Others  besides  Mr  Villiers  had 
laid  lavishly  against  Surplice,  and 
extraordinary  precautions  were  tak- 
en to  bring  him  safe  and  sound  to 
the  starting-post.  With  his  prov- 
ender he  was  locked  up  in  his  van, 
and  was  escorted  to  the  station 
by  a  troop  of  mounted  stablemen, 
headed  by  the  elder  Kent  and  a 
Bow  Street  detective.  From  Red- 
hill  Junction  to  Headley  the  crack 
had  again  to  go  on  wheels.  He  was 
fed  on  corn  brought  from  Good- 
wood, washed  down  by  water 
fetched  by  Kent  himself  from  a 
distant  spring.  On  the  Derby  day, 
the  Kents  rode  on  either  side  of 
him  to  the  course.  His  constitu- 
tional laziness,  whether  in  clothes 
or  out  of  them,  went  far  to  ex- 
plain the  wild  fluctuations  in  the 


betting.  But  Kent  had  instructed 
the  jockey  that  the  horse  must 
be  ridden  out  to  the  last,  and  so 
Surplice  achieved  a  victory  with 
barely  a  neck  to  spare.  A  touch 
the  less  of  the  spurs  might  have 
made  all  the  difference;  but  at  last 
one  of  Lord  George's  colts  had  come 
back  to  the  stable  with  the  coveted 
blue  ribbon. 

Alas  !  to  his  deep  mortification, 
he  had  no  longer  any  immediate 
concern  in  the  matter.  He  had 
missed  the  grand  object  of  his 
ambition,  and  for  once  his  iron 
fortitude  failed  him.  Disraeli  met 
him  in  the  library  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  day  after  the  Derby. 

"  He  was  standing  before  the  book- 
shelves with  a  volume  in  his  hand, 
and  his  countenance  greatly  disturbed. 
.  .  .  He  had  nothing  to  console  him, 
and  nothing  to  restrain  him  except 
his  pride.  Even  that  deserted  him 
before  a  heart  which  he  knew  at  least 
could  yield  him  sympathy.  He  gave 
a  sort  of  superb  frown. 

'"All  my  life  I  have  been  trying 
for  this,  and  for  what  have  I  sacrificed 
it  ! '  he  murmured. 

"  It  was  in  vain  to  offer  solace. 

" '  You  do  not  know  what  the  Derby 
is,'  he  moaned  out. 

" '  Yes,  I  do.  It  is  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  Turf.' 

" '  It  is  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Turf,' 
he  slowly  repeated  to  himself  ;  and 
sitting  down  at  the  table,  he  buried 
himself  in  a  folio  of  statutes." 

Next  to  Lord  George,  to  whom 
he  may  have  been  said  to  have 
been  bound  soul  and  body,  Mr 
Kent  was  devoted  to  his  Grace 
of  Richmond.  Notwithstanding 
differences  in  station,  they  formed 
a  triumvirate  intimately  united 
by  their  common  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies. No  racing  men  could 
have  desired  a  more  able  or  re- 
liable master  of  their  stables  than 
Mr  Kent,  and  we  have  seen  how 
the  Duke  and  his  consort  recog- 
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nised  that.  One  of  Mr  Kent's 
most  interesting  chapters  is  given 
to  his  Grace.  He  calls  the  late 
Admiral  Rous  over  the  coals  for 
not  making  the  Duke  a  third  with 
Lord  Glasgow  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland  among  the  owners  of 
horses  who  raced  solely  for  honour 
without  one  mercenary  thought — 
though  indeed  there  are  others,  and 
notably  Lord  Falmouth,  who  might 
have  been  included  in  the  too 
limited  category.  But  the  Duke, 
unlike  his  friend,  was  a  stock- 
breeder and  sheep-farmer  as  well 
as  a  Turfman,  and  we  can  remem- 
ber some  of  his  after  -  dinner 
speeches  at  gatherings  of  the 
Sussex  militia,  when  he  made  his 
favourite  allusion  to  the  time  when 
he  left  the  service  and  took  to 
breeding  southdowns.  And  we 
are  very  glad  in  these  pages  to 
welcome  the  pleasant  chapters  in- 
spired by  the  ready  pen  or  the  re- 
tentive memory  of  our  old  friend, 
Sir  William  Gregory.  Mr  Kent 
reminds  us  that  before  he  became 
a  valued  servant  of  the  Crown, 
and  was  preferred  to  the  most  ap- 
preciated of  colonial  appointments, 
Sir  William  had  been  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  Turf,  and  had 
wellnigh  brought  his  fortunes  to 
shipwreck.  He  is  indebted  for  a 
conspicuous  place  in  this  volume 
to  his  having  been  the  intimate 
ally,  the  counsellor,  and  the  con- 
fidential agent  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  when  he  had  retired 
from  the  public  service,  whenever 
he  left  Galway  for  London  he  was 
a  familiar  figure  and  a  frequent 
diner  at  the  Athenseum.  Before 
death  had  scattered  that  chosen 
company,  he  was  generally  to  be 
seen  at  the  table  in  the  north- 
eastern corner,  with  Hayward, 
Chenery  of  the  'Times,'  Kinglake, 
whose  passing-away  was  soothed 


by  the  affectionate  attentions  of 
Lady  Gregory,  and  Sir  Edward 
Bunbury,  the  only  survivor.  At 
that  table  we  have  often  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him.  And 
now  we  recall  with  astonishment 
how  seldom  he  cared  to  revert  to 
the  exciting  passages  of  his  earlier 
life.  Yet,  as  we  see  from  the 
letters  published  by  Mr  Lawley, 
he  can  have  had  no  reason  for  his 
reticence  beyond  the  courteous  idea 
of  conforming  himself  to  the  tastes 
of  his  company.  Never  was  there 
a  brighter,  a  more  genial,  or  a  more 
versatile  Irishman — and  that  is 
much  to  say.  We  made  his  ac- 
quaintance when  he  was  advanced 
in  years,  but  we  can  well  imagine 
what  he  must  have  been  in  the  hot 
flush  of  his  youth  and  energy  and 
high  spirits.  Here  in  these  pages 
we  have  him  painted  just  as  we 
should  fancy  him  :  nor  can  we  won- 
der that  Lord  George,  a  shrewd 
judge  of  men,  should  have  liked 
him,  and  trusted  him  implicitly. 
In  his  friendships  Gregory  was 
staunch  almost  to  a  fault,  and 
the  only  time  we  remember  to  have 
seen  him  out  of  temper  was  when 
we  carelessly  said  something  im- 
peaching the  hospitality  of  one  of 
his  countrymen  and  old  comrades, 
who  had  been  our  Minister  at  for- 
eign courts.  These  reminiscences 
of  him  are  very  racy  and  Lever- 
like.  But  we  must  curb  our  in- 
clination to  quote  at  large,  and  be 
contented  with  a  specimen  or  two 
taken  at  random.  Here  is  a  re- 
collection of  that  lively  sport  of 
rat -hunting,  of  which  Colonel 
Crawley  partakes  in  '  Vanity  Fair ' 
while  the  days  of  mourning  for  his 
respectable  father  were  being  ac- 
complished. 

"  If  ever  you  have  occasion  to  deal 
with  Nat,  or  Captain  Tommy  Gardnor, 
pray  remember  that  they,  General 
Peel,  and  I  formed  a  band  of  devoted 
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rat-hunters,  who  betook  themselves, 
after  the  races,  to  their  favourite  pas- 
time on  a  fine  evening  during  the 
July  or  First  October  meetings.  Our 
champ  de  bataille  was  generally  some 
oat -stacks  scattered  here  and  there 
just  outside  the  little  town,  on  the 
Cheveley  estate,  which  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Eutland.  As  evening 
began  to  fall,  Nat,  the  famous  jockey, 
would  ride  up  to  Peel,  and  touching 
his  cap,  would  remark,  '  We  shall 
have  a  sure  find  to-night,  Colonel,  if 
convenient  to  you  to  come.'  Not 
much  difficulty  was  generally  expe- 
rienced about  getting  'the  Colonel' 
and  all  of  us  to  acquiesce.  Accom- 
panied by  a  professional  rat-catcher, 
plentifully  supplied  with  ferrets,  and 
with  several  terriers  at  his  heels,  Nat 
led  the  way.  Scarcely  were  the  fer- 
rets turned  into  the  ricks  before  the 
rats  came  tumbling  out,  and  men  and 
dogs  were  soon  engaged  in  hot  pur- 
suit. One  afternoon  Tommy  Gardner 
was  standing  underneath  the  rick 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  when  a 
huge  rat  jumped  down,  and  fell  upon 
the  gaping  orifice.  'Bless  my  soul, 
Captain  ! '  exclaimed  Nat,  '  I  thought 
it  was  old  Squire  Thornhill  jumping 
down  your  throat ! '  After  dinner  we 
used  to  recount  our  exploits  to  the 
old  Duke  of  Rutland,  whom  Colonel 
Peel  treated  with  a  mock  gravity 
which  it  was  impossible  to  witness 
without  a  painful  effort  to  repress 
one's  own  laughter.  His  Grace  took 
much  interest  in  our  sport,  exclaim- 
ing, '  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you, 
gentlemen,  and  to  Flatman,  your 
fugleman,  for  extirpating  the  rats, 
which  were  destroying  my  ricks.'  He 
would  not,  probably,  have  been  so 
grateful  had  he  been  aware  that  one 
day  I  asked  Nat  how  he  found  out 
the  stacks  which  were  most  infested 
with  vermin.  '  Between  you  and  me, 
sir,'  he  replied,  'there  is  not  much 
difficulty  about  it.  After  the  Second 
Spring  Meeting  I  turn  down  a  few 
rats  to  stock  a  rick  with,  and  by  the 
First  October,  if  not  by  the  July 
Meeting,  they  are  quite  ready  to  be 
drawn.' " 

He  tells  how  the  money-lenders, 
who  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
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betting  aristocracy,  as  the  Jews 
came  in  the  rearguard  of  medieval 
armies,  were  hospitably  treated  or 
the  reverse,  according  to  the  luck 
of  the  backers  : — 

"  '  That  was  nice  consolation '  [for  a 
heavy  loss],  added  Payne, '  for  a  young 
fellow  who  had  to  pay  £24,000  next 
day ;  but  I  took  his  advice  all  the 
same,  and  got  back  £12,000  when 
Memnon  won  the  St  Leger  in  1825.' 
'  But  how  did  you  get  the  money  for 
the  settling  day  after  Jerry's  easy 
victory  1 '  '  Oh  !  that  was  all  right,' 
he  exclaimed.  '  In  those  days  I  al- 
ways posted  down  to  Doncaster  with 
a  money-lending  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Hitchcock.  Until  the  St  Leger 
was  over  nothing  was  good  enough 
for  him.  "Hitchcock,  let  me  give 
you  some  more  venison-fat ;"  "Waiter, 
bring  a  bottle  of  that  champagne 
which  Mr  Hitchcock  liked  last  year ; " 
"  Hitchcock,  I  have  kept  a  fine  fat 
partridge  specially  for  you ;  let  me 
give  you  the  breast  !  "  Tt  was  lovely 
to  watch  him  writing  cheques,  like  a 
lamb,  when  things  went  wrong.  But 
if  the  St  Leger  came  off  all  right,  and 
no  money  was  wanted,  the  devil  a 
bit  of  venison-fat  did  he  get,  or  any- 
thing else,  except  the  partridge  drum- 
sticks.'" 

The  late  Mr  Bowes,  the  happy 
owner  of  many  famous  race-horses, 
and  of  the  magnificently  wooded 
domains  on  the  Wear,  which  have 
passed  to  Lord  Strathmore,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  coolest  and 
least  impressionable  of  mortals. 

"  When  Mundig  won  the  Derby  in 
1835,  Bowes,  who  won  nearly  £20,000 
on  the  race,  returned  from  Epsom 
quite  unmoved.  A  friend  of  mine, 
long  ago  dead,  happened  to  dine  that 
same  evening  at  Crockford's,  and 
asked  the  waiter  who  that  dark  pale 
young  man  might  be  who  was  dining 
very  quietly  by  himself  in  a  corner 
of  Crockford's  superb  salle-d-manger. 
'Oh,  sir,'  replied  the  waiter,  'that  is 
Mr  Bowes  who  won  the  Derby  this 
afternoon.'  The  same  imperturba- 
bility was  displayed  by  him  at  Don- 
2  u 
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caster,  where,  from  the  top  of  the 
Jockey  Club  Stand,  he  saw  his  fine 
colt,  Epirus,  driven  on  to  the  top  of 
the  bank  on  the  other  side  of  the 
course,  where  he  fell,  extinguishing 
his  chance  of  winning  a  race  which, 
with  his  fine  speed  and  in  very 
moderate  company,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  lose. 
Bowes  had  a  long  telescope  through 
which  he  watched  the  race,  and  was 
surrounded  by  people  eager  to  know 
all  that  was  going  on.  When  the 
catastrophe  occurred  he  shut  up  his 
telescope,  merely  remarking,  '  My 
horse  has  fallen,  and  I  think  Bill 
Scott  is  killed  '  As  matters  fell  out, 
the  famous  White  wall  jockey  got  off 
with  a  broken  collar-bone." 

But  perhaps  the  gem  of  a  spark- 
ling collection  of  anecdotes  tells 
of  a  match  over  the  dinner-table 
at  Newmarket,  when  General  Peel 
backed  a  sporting  novice  in  a 
bibulous  contest  with  Lord  Eglin- 
ton  of  the  Tournament.  His  lord- 
ship prided  himself  on  being  able 
comfortably  to  walk  away  with 
more  champagne,  which  was  his 
liquor  of  predilection,  than  any 
man  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
General  Peel's  novice  came  of  one 
of  the  hardiest  breeds  in  Scotland, 
for  he  was  the  son  of  the  storrner 
of  Seringapatam,  whose  Spartan 
mother's  plaint,  when  she  heard  of 
him  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohammedan  enemy,  was,  "  Lord 
pity  the  puir  chiel  that's  chained 
to  oor  Davie  ! " 

"  General  Peel,  always  full  of  fun 
and  ready  for  every  kind  of  frolic, 
avowed  that  he  knew  a  novice  whom 
he  would  produce  next  day  at  dinner, 
and  would  back  for  a  pony  to  drink 
more  champagne  than  the  Scotch 
Earl,  if  the  latter  would  accept  the 
challenge.  Nothing  loath,  Lord  Eg- 
linton  took  up  the  glove,  and  next 
day  at  7.30  P.M.  in  walked  General 
Peel,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  thin, 
wiry,  long-legged  customer,  who  look- 
ed for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of 
elongated  tongs.  '  Let  me  introduce 


you  to  my  brother-in-law,  Sir  David 
Baird,'  exclaimed  the  General.  Most 
of  the  guests,  who  were  about  to  dine, 
did  not  know  Sir  David  by  sight ; 
others  had  heard  of  his  feats  across 
country,  and  some  two  or  three  were 
aware  of  his  prowess  at  the  dinner- 
table.  Few,  however,  anticipated 
that  the  owner  of  the  invincible 
Dutchman  would  have  to  lower  his 
colours  that  night  to  his  brother  Scot. 
The  match  was  to  be  bottle  against 
bottle — that  is  to  say,  when  one  man's 
bottle  was  empty,  the  other  was  re- 
quired to  finish  his,  and  then  each 
had  to  begin  a  new  one.  Lord  Eg- 
linton  took  the  lead  at  a  tremendous 
pace,  hoping  to  choke  his  antagonist 
before  the  first  three  bottles  were 
consumed.  Simultaneously  he  kept 
on  chatting  merrily,  and  laughing,  as 
was  his  wont,  while  the  novice  held 
his  peace,  but  stuck  steadfastly  to  his 
task.  Soon  the  ominous  silence  pre- 
served by  the  latter,  and  the  perfect 
ease  with  which  he  held  his  own, 
"  without  turning  a  hair,"  began  to 
tell  upon  his  more  loquacious  anta- 
gonist, who  was  evidently  going  in 
difficulty.  At  last  Lord  Eglinton 
turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  rose 
slowly  from  his  chair,  exclaiming,  '  I 
can  do  no  more.'  The  struggle  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  defeated  champion 
retired  to  bed,  while  the  novice  play- 
ed billiards  with  Osbaldeston,  winning 
two  games  out  of  three  against  that 
accomplished  player.3" 

Next  morning  Sir  David,  as 
fresh  as  paint,  was  to  be  seen 
cantering  his  hack  upon  the  heath, 
and  luxuriating  in  a  pipe  of  the 
strongest  cavendish. 

We  might  mention  Sir  William's 
authentic  version  of  the  memor- 
able duel  at  WTormwood  Scrubbs, 
when  Lord  George  consented  to 
give  a  meeting  to  Squire  Osbal- 
deston, whom,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
he  had  grossly  insulted.  To  sup- 
pose that  Lord  George  could  have 
addressed  a  "chaffing"  remark  to 
his  adversary  on  the  ground,  was 
patently  absurd  to  any  one  who 
appreciated  his  lordship's  charac- 
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ter.     With  his  many  noble  quali- 
ties, he  was  the  most  vindictive  of 
men.     Mr  Lawley  tells  an  anec- 
dote strikingly  illustrative  of  his 
unforgiving  animosity  to  his  cousin 
Greville.        And     Mr     Algernon 
Bourke  has  another,  equally  appo- 
site,   in   the    first   volume    of    his 
'  History  of  White's,'  recently  pub- 
lished for  private  circulation.     A 
single  black-ball  used  to  exclude  at 
White's,  and   Bentinck    had  been 
persistent    against    a    protege    of 
Greville's.     One  evening  when  the 
Hot    was    coming    on,     Greville 
iieved  the  enemy  to  be  engaged 
the  House  of   Commons,    and 
dd  as  much   complacently.     He 
ras    disillusioned    by   a    languid 
and  Lord  George  stretching 
limself  and  rising  from  the  near- 
st  sofa,  sauntered  off  to  throw  in 
the  pill "  as  usual. 
We    would    still    be    lingering 
mt    that    strangely   impressive 
liosyncrasy,  but    we     hurry     on 
his  sudden  and  melancholy  end. 
>udden  it  was,  but  it  should  not 
ive  been  surprising.      Few  men 
a    more    magnificent    consti- 
ition  than  Lord  George,  but  he 
*ied  it,  in  business  as  in  sport, 
rith  sublime   indifference  to  con- 
luences.     He   would   break   his 
it  on  an  egg  and  a  slice  or  two 
toast,    and    then    eat   literally 
>thing   till     possibly   long    after 
ddnight.     After  he    had    turned 
politics,  each  successive  day  was 
in  exhausting   labour;   he 
itiently  sat  out  debates  while  the 
touse  was  in  session,  paying  keen 
id  close  attention  to  the  speakers. 
len   the    belated    dinners    must 
ive  been  a  sore  tax  on  digestion, 
session  of  1848  had  been  un- 
ily  prolonged,   chiefly  owing   to 
own  strenuous  and    conscien- 
is   exertions.       The    exhausted 
House  did  not  rise  till  the  middle 
of  September,    and    Lord    George 


had  hurried  down  to  the  old  home 
at  Welbeck  with  all  the  glee  of  a 
schoolboy  broken  loose.  He  was 
looking  fagged  and  worn,  as  he 
well  might  be,  but  his  spirits  had 
never  seemed  better.  Certainly 
not  on  the  morning  of  the  event- 
ful 21st,  when  he  came  down  to 
the  family  breakfast ;  and  after- 
wards he  returned  to  his  dressing- 
room  to  write  three  letters.  The 
first  was  to  his  old  friend  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  strangely 
enough  it  intimated  the  writer's 
intention  of  returning  to  the  Turf 
he  loved  so  well ;  the  second  was 
to  his  political  confederate  and 
confidant,  Disraeli ;  and  the  last 
and  third  to  Lord  Enfield.  After 
his  morning's  work,  he  started  on 
the  walk  to  Thoresby.  He  never 
came  back  to  the  Abbey,  and  par- 
ties were  sent  out  in  search  of 
him.  He  was  found  lying  on  his 
face  near  a  gate,  and  had  evidently 
been  dead  for  some  hours.  The 
doctors  attributed  the  death  to 
heart  -  spasm,  and  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  coroner  showed 
he  had  been  seen  leaning  against 
that  gate  by  two  of  the  servants 
on  the  estate.  Disraeli  remarks 
that  had  he  made  but  a  sign  to 
them  he  might  have  been  saved. 
Mr  Kent,  who  knew  him  more  in- 
timately, is  of  opinion  that,  recog- 
nising the  certain  advent  of  death, 
with  his  self-contained  character 
and  iron  courage  he  preferred  to 
face  the  end  alone.  The  country 
was  shocked  and  startled  by  the 
news,  and  a  remarkable  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
patriotic  and  disinterested  states- 
man. When  the  news  reached  the 
metropolis,  all  the  ships  in  the 
river  hoisted  their  colours  half- 
mast  high  ;  and  yet  the  mercantile 
community  had  few  opinions  in 
common  with  him.  All  the  more 
was  it  a  memorable  tribute  to  an 
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Englishman  of  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity and  honour,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed his  pleasures  to  the  sense  of 
his  duties,  and  freely  given  his  life 
to  the  service  of  his  country. 

It  was  a  memorable  tribute  to  a 
premature  death.  His  countrymen 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  had  recog- 
nised the  lofty  nature  and  single- 
minded  integrity  of  the  patriot 
who  had  so  dearly  at  heart  the 
best  interests  of  England.  But 
Fate  or  Providence  would  seem  to 
have  been  hard  upon  Lord  George, 
and  we  fear  that  neither  history 
nor  posterity  will  do  him  justice. 
None  but  those  who  were  in  con- 
fidential political  relations  with 
him  could  appreciate  his  marvel- 
lous mental  endowments.  We 
know  no  similar  example  of  a  man 
who  honourably  discharged  such 
weighty  responsibilities,  while  as- 
siduously acquiring  elementary 
knowledge,  and  painfully  yet 
steadily  graduating  in  statecraft. 
He  seemed  to  seize  upon  the 


essential  points  of  a  question  by 
intuition,  and  his  memory  for  de- 
tails was  as  wonderful  as  his  other 
gifts.  Even  the  intricacies  of 
finance  never  baffled  the  novice. 
Always  vigorous  in  attack  and 
ready  in  reply,  he  was  coming 
rapidly  to  the  front  as  an  accom- 
plished and  effective  debater. 
There  was  no  better  judge  than 
Disraeli,  who  knew  him  and  loved 
him  well,  and  Disraeli  has  not 
exaggerated  the  panegyrics,  for 
which  he  assigns  very  good  and 
sufficient  reason.  Perhaps  we  may 
venture  to  quote  in  conclusion  the 
opinion  of  an  illustrious  veteran, 
who  has  held  high  office  in  many 
Cabinets.  Writing  only  the  other 
day,  he  expressed  a  desire  that 
"  the  public  might  realise  and  ap- 
preciate more  fully  the  powers  of 
that  remarkable  man."  He  adds, 
"My  persuasion  is  that,  had  he 
lived  five  years  longer,  he  would 
have  been  Prime  Minister  or  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons." 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  ROSES. 


BAGS  full  of  roses,  baskets  heavy 
with  roses,  carts  laden  with  roses; 
roses,  roses,  a  feast  of  roses,  a 
surfeit  of  roses,  if  that  is  possible. 
The  women  stick  roses  in  their 
long  braided  her,  the  men  in  their 
belts,  the  children  pull  them  and 
play  with  them,  and  leave  them 
on  the  road  to  die. 

There  is  rose-leaf  jam  to  eat — 
very  fresh  and  sweet  it  is — and 
there  is  rose-leaf  syrup  to  drink. 
Every  vase  and  vessel  is  full  of 
roses ;  they  drop  on  you  from  un- 
expected places ;  great  bunches  of 
bright  pink  heads  lying  on  the 
ground  admonish  you  as  you  walk  ; 
you  can  make  a  bed  of  them  if 
you  will :  go  to  the  granary — 
rosary  I  suppose  it  should  be 
called — and  there  you  will  find 
as  soft  and  sweet  a  couch  as  was 
ever  laid  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
for  Eastern  princess  to  dream 
upon. 

This  is  how  it  came  about  that 
I  saw  such  a  multiplicity  of  roses. 
We  fulfilled  a  long  -  cherished 
scheme  and  went  to  Kezanlik, 
the  Valley  of  Roses,  in  the  Bal- 
kans, once  the  famous  rose-garden 
of  Turkey.  After  many  hesita- 
tions, inquiries  as  to  the  road,  in- 
quiries as  to  the  carriages,  and 
finally  as  to  the  accommodation 
we  might  expect,  I  was  persuaded 
to  make  another  venture  among 
the  mountains,  and  early  in  June 
we  started  for  Kezanlik  via  Phil- 
ippopolis. 

We  spent  a  couple  of  days  in 
the  picturesque  little  capital  of 
Southern  Bulgaria  before  setting 
out  for  Kalofer,  where  we  had 
decided  to  break  the  journey  in 
order  to  reach  Kezanlik  in  the 
morning,  and  thus  arrive  in  time 
to  see  the  rose  harvest.  Booms  had 


been  ordered  for  us  in  the  Convent 
of  Kalofer,  and  the  ever -careful 
local  authorities  insisted  that  two 
policemen  should  ride  by  our  car- 
riage, a  precaution  taken  merely 
to  ensure  our  being  well  treated 
by  the  villagers. 

Kalofer  lies  about  fifty  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Philippopolis, 
just  where  the  country  begins  to 
be  mountainous,  and  Kezanlik  is 
a  valley  of  the  Hadju,  or  big  Bal- 
kans, which  divide  Bulgaria  Proper 
from  Southern  Bulgaria.  Had  we 
driven  from  Sophia  instead  of 
taking  the  train  to  Philippopolis, 
we  should  have  skirted  the  Bal- 
kans in  almost  a  straight  line  to 
Kezanlik. 

The  plain  of  Philippopolis  is  not 
so  desolate  as  that  of  Sofia ;  rice- 
fields  lie  immediately  outside  the 
town,  and  occasional  clumps  of 
trees  break  the  monotony  of  the 
landscape.  The  first  part  of  our 
journey  was  uneventful;  but  to- 
wards mid-day  the  coachman,  quick 
to  observe  symptoms  of  a  coming 
storm,  urged  his  four  horses  to  a 
gallop,  and  after  a  breathless  race 
we  reached  the  halm  of  Mehala 
in  time  to  escape  the  downpour. 

A  wooden  room,  which  had  a 
general  air  of  insecurity,  was  as- 
signed to  us ;  it  was  built  over 
the  roof  as  an  after-thought,  and 
one  side  was  entirely  formed  of 
windows.  I  am  not  fond  of  blue 
forked  lightning  at  any  time,  and 
my  relief  may  be  imagined  when 
the  storm  suddenly  subsided. 

Bania  was  our  next  station,  and 
there  we  turned  off  the  main  road 
and  drove  half  a  mile  across  the 
grass  to  visit  the  sulphur-baths. 
Opposite  the  bath-houses  a  refresh- 
ment-stall, displaying  iced  lemon- 
ade and  every  variety  of  sweet 
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syrups,  was  set  in  the  shadow  of 
a  cluster  of  hazel-trees.  Women 
and  children  were  lying  under  the 
trees,  some  sleeping,  others  smok- 
ing or  sipping  the  red  and  yellow 
syrups  out  of  glass  tumblers. 

I  went  into  the  bath  reserved 
for  women,  and  after  passing 
through  an  anteroom  arranged 
like  the  ward  of  a  hospital  with 
beds  on  either  side,  I  found  my- 
self standing  on  the  ledge  of  the 
bath,  beneath  a  dome  and  above 
a  marble  basin.  The  chatter  and 
laughter  of  the  bathers  as  they 
dipped  and  splashed,  mingled  with 
the  hissing  noise  of  the  hot,  dark 
water,  the  fumes  of  which  made 
the  whole  place  damp  and  stifling. 
Some  of  the  women  rested  on  the 
broad  ledge  instead  of  in  the  ante- 
room ;  and  one  dark  eyed,  dark- 
haired  girl,  lying  on  a  Turkish 
carpet  wrapped  in  a  loose  scarlet 
garment,  would  have  made  a  fit 
subject  for  one  of  Alma  Tadema's 
exquisite  studies  of  Eastern  life. 

"It  had  grown  very  hot  by  the 
time  we  started  again,  but  we  were 
not  so  much  exposed  to  the  sun  as 
during  the  first  part  of  the  journey; 
the  arid  plain  lay  behind  us,  the 
country  was  greener  and  fresher, 
and  clumps  of  fine  chestnuts  gave 
us  occasional  shade.  The  moun- 
tains, no  longer  a  mass  of  grey 
heights  with  indistinct  outline,  re- 
vealed unexpected  beauties — deep 
gorges  and  green  ravines,  from 
which  the  mountain  stream  sprang 
foaming  over  the  rocks.  Here  the 
Balkans  are  wooded  almost  to  the 
summit,  and  their  overhanging 
woods  and  winding  paths  made 
even  an  indolent  traveller  like 
myself  long  to  explore  and  to 
discover. 

Towards  evening  we  reached  the 
village  of  Kalofer,  buried  amongst 
trees,  half  on  the  base  of  the  hill, 
half  in  the  valley.  The  convent 
stands  above  the  village,  and  is  in 


its  turn  overlooked  by  the  monas- 
tery, a  larger  building  situated 
higher  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, The  grounds  about  the  con- 
vent are  cultivated  by  the  sisters. 
A  well  -  stocked  kitchen  -  garden 
stretches  to  the  left,  while  on  a 
sunny  side,  sheltered  by  the 
mountains,  but  sloping  to  the 
valley,  spread  a  great  rose-field, 
the  first  I  had  seen. 

We  were  received  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  convent  by  the 
mayor  of  the  village,  the  head 
officers  of  the  military  garrison, 
and  lastly,  by  our  hostesses,  the 
black  -  veiled,  black  -  robed  nuns. 
The  former  we're  upright  and 
silent,  the  latter  simple  and  cor- 
dial ;  and  with  the  help  of  our 
Bulgarian  servant,  who  interpreted 
between  us,  I  soon  became  very 
friendly  with  the  old  lady  supe- 
rioress, and  she  even  patted  me  on 
the  shoulder,  saying,  "  I  am  sure 
that  you  make  a  good  lady  to  your 
husband." 

The  evening  was  so  fine  that 
after  half  an  hour's  rest  we  strolled 
about  outside,  taking  a  narrow 
mountain-path  at  the  back  of  the 
convent.  After  many  curves  and 
turns  it  led  us  above  the -rose  field, 
and  we  stood  breathing  in  the 
strong  perfume  of  the  roses  and 
looking  down  the  valley,  where  a 
stream  gurgled  over  the  soft  rich 
earth.  The  place  was  silent  and 
lonely,  but  not  desolate,  and  as 
we  turned  away,  the  convent  bells, 
sounding  for  evening  service,  rang 
out  crisp  and  clear  on  the  still  air. 

Before  supper  the  superioress 
showed  us  over  the  convent  chap- 
el, one  of  the  prettiest  orthodox 
chapels  I  have  seen.  The  gold 
and  silver  decorations  were  taste- 
fully distributed,  and  did  not  give 
the  usual  tawdry  effect ;  and  the 
embroidered  silks,  reliquaries,  and 
pictures  all  appeared  to  be  of 
costly  materials. 
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We    started    again    early   next 

orning  on  the  most  enjoyable 
drive  I  have  ever  made.  The  sun 
was  hot,  but  a  light  breeze  blew 
in  our  faces,  rippled  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Tundja,  and  went 
singing  through  the  great  mountain 
forests  beneath  which  we  passed. 
Even  the  four  horses  seemed  glad 
to  be  again  in  harness,  and  jingled 
their  bells  gaily,  while  the  police- 
men indulged  in  little  extra  gallops 
backwards  and  forwards,  though 
their  doughty  steeds  had  still 
many  a  mile  to  carry  them. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  massive 
stone  bridges,  well  planned  and 
well  built,  over  Vhich,  however, 
our  coachman  elected  to  gallop  at 
a  break-neck  pace,  as  though  he 
expected  them  to  crumble  beneath 
us  at  every  moment.  Travelling 
in  Bulgaria,  one  is  often  surprised 
in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country 
by  a  substantial  token  of  civilisa- 
tion, though  I  am  obliged  to  admit 
that  these  bridges  cannot  be  laid 
to  the  credit  of  the  present  active 
and  progressive  Government,  but 
remain  as  one  of  the  good  legacies 

t  by  the  departed  Turks. 

About  half-way  we  stopped  be- 
»re  a  hahn  to  look  at  a  distillery 
and  rose-field,  and  were  welcomed 
by  the  proprietor,  who  was  also 
landlord  of  the  inn.  Seats  were 
put  for  us  behind  the  brazier, 
where  it  was  not  a  little  warm, 
and  soon  miniature  cups  of  coffee 
ere  presented  to  us  by  his  rosy- 

eeked  wife. 

In  front  of  a  long  shed  six  large 
caldrons  stood  over  the  brazier, 
and  into  these  vessels  about  a 
hundred  pounds  worth  of  roses 
were  put  with  warm  water.  The 
iron  tubes  through  which  the 
vapour  escapes  passed  through  a 
long  tin  receptacle  shaped  like  a 
trough,  which  was  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  below  which  large  glass 
bottles  stood  to  receive  the  first 
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distillation.  Three  distillations 
are  necessary  before  the  oil  of  the 
rose  appears. 

We  were  shown  a  small  bottle 
into  which  the  essence  just  dis- 
tilled had  been  poured.  The 
colour  is  a  rich  deep  gold,  and  the 
smell  is  strong,  subtle,  and  pene- 
trating, pleasant  for  the  first  in- 
stant, but  soon  producing  a  sense 
of  giddiness  and  oppression  in  the 
head.  It  affects  everything  near 
it,  and  the  perfume  clings  tenaci- 
ously even  in  the  open  air.  The 
proprietors  are  secured  from  being 
cheated,  as  the  peasants  cannot 
endure  the  perfume  they  them- 
selves manufacture,  and  make  no 
use  of  it  whatever.  It  is  sealed 
up  in  leaden  bottles  and  sent  to  the 
great  perfume  emporiums  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  a  thousand 
different  scents  each  have  as  their 
essence  a  few  drops  of  this  rich 
thick  oil. 

Interested  though  we  were,  it 
was  so  hot  in  the  shed,  and  coffee 
made  such  an  unrefreshing  bever- 
age on  a  June  morning,  that  we 
were  rather  glad  to  escape  from 
our  kindly  wayside  host ;  and  laden 
with  bunches  of  roses,  we  started, 
towards  10  A.M.,  on  the  last  stage 
of  our  journey. 

We  drove  now  under  the  shade 
of  great  chestnut  and  walnut  trees ; 
but  the  woods  were  soon  ex- 
changed for  rich  pasture  -  land, 
where  here  and  there  a  rose- 
garden  broke  the  line  of  corn-fields, 
till  at  length  we  reached  an  open 
space  where  the  roses  usurped  all 
the  ground,  and  the  unenclosed 
gardens  stretched  for  miles  on 
either  side  of  us. 

The  village  of  Kezanlik  is  much 
the  same  as  the  other  Bulgarian 
villages  I  have  seen  —  narrow 
streets,  open  booths,  and  low 
houses  with  painted  balconies. 
Owing  to  the  kind  hospitality 
of  Mr  Papazoulu  we  were  not 
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doomed  to  depend  upon  the 
meagre  resources  of  the  hotel, 
and  towards  twelve  we  drove  into 
the  courtyard  of  his  massive  and 
picturesque  dwelling.  The  house 
was  a  large  square  building ;  two 
flights  of  steps  led  to  the  verandah 
on  to  which  the  hall-door  opened, 
and  .here  our  hostess  cordially 
received  us. 

The  plan  of  the  interior  of  the 
house  was  simple,  and  one  con- 
stantly adopted  in  the  East :  a 
large,  long  room,  in  shape  some- 
thing like  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
formed  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  all  the  other  rooms  opened 
out  of  it.  This  hall  was  used  as 
dining-room,  sitting-room,  and  on 
festive  occasions,  which  are,  I  be- 
lieve, of  frequent  occurrence,  as 
ball-room,  for  which  latter  purpose 
it  was  eminently  suited. 

I  was  shown  at  once  into  a 
spacious,  comfortable  room  on  the 
left-hand  side.  The  furniture  was 
heavy  and  solid,  a  Persian  rug  lay 
on  the  floor,  and  the  coverlet  of 
the  bed  was  richly  embroidered ; 
yellow  blinds  softened  the  light  of 
the  mid-day  sun,  and  bouquets  of 
fresh  roses,  and  a  glass  jug  frosted 
with  the  cold  of  the  water  with 
which  it  had  just  been  filled,  were 
set  on  the  broad  window-sill.  The 
coloured  prints  on  the  walls,  though 
not  perhaps  highly  aesthetic,  were 
in  harmony  with  the  summer 
weather,  and  the  warm  perfumed 
atmosphere  of  the  room.  A  child 
with  her  apron  full  of  roses  smiled 
down  on  me  from  one  wall,  and  on 
another  white -clad  maidens  lay 
sleeping  in  a  very  fragile  barque 
on  very  blue  waters.  After  my 
disturbed  night  I  was  glad  to 
follow  their  example  :  I  was  soon 
sound  asleep,  and  did  not  even 
dream  of  roses. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  I  woke 
in  answer  to  the  knocking  of  our 
Bulgarian  cook,  who  informed  me 


that  every  one  was  waiting  in 
the  hall,  where  breakfast  was  laid, 
and  thither  I  repaired  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  sat  at  a  round 
table  with  a  great  vase  of  roses 
set  in  the  midst,  and  were  waited 
on  by  a  little  girl  in  the  folds  of 
whose  veil  a  knot  of  the  inevita- 
ble roses  was  tastefully  arranged. 
I  say  "  the  inevitable  roses "  ad- 
visedly, for  I  can  no  longer  defer 
confessing  the  melancholy  truth 
that  I  was  disappointed  with  the 
roses. 

I  had  looked  eagerly  forward  to 
the  novel  sight  of  miles  of  ground 
covered  with  blossoming  rose-trees. 
My  imagination  had  revelled  in  a 
glorious  confusion  of  colour  and 
an  intoxication  of  perfume,  and 
I  was  cruelly  undeceived  by  the 
stunted  little  bushes  and  small 
pink  blossoms,  which  present  no 
variety  of  size  or  hue,  and  are  as 
like  each  other  as  green  peas.  In 
short,  they  are  practical,  useful, 
money-making  roses.  Their  des- 
tiny is  to  be  boiled  in  an  iron  pot, 
and  then  in  another  form  they 
travel  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  and  make  themselves  gener- 
ally useful  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe. 

Breakfast  over,  we  adjourned  to 
a  luxuriously  fitted  boudoir  with 
delightfully  deep  window-seats,  in 
one  of  which  I  promptly  established 
myself.  Our  host  and  my  hus- 
band went  out  together ;  but  the 
weather  had  become  cold  and 
cloudy,  and  I  was  tired  enough 
to  be  glad  of  an  excuse  for  staying 
at  home.  My  hostess  and  I  ex- 
changed bows  and  smiles  :  as  she 
was  ignorant  of  French,  and  I 
quite  incapable  of  conversing  in 
Turkish  or  Bulgarian,  we  could  do 
no  more,  and  she  left  me  to  pursue 
her  household  avocations  while  I 
dawdled  away  the  afternoon  listen- 
ing to  the  splashing  of  the  fountain, 
and  watching  the  busy  inmates  of 
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the  house  as  they  passed  to  and 
fro  across  the  court. 

The  next  morning  we  were  walk- 
ing among  the  rose-fields  by  six 
o'clock,  and  as  the  weather  was 
dull  and  cloudy,  we  came  in  good 
time  for  the  cutting  of  the  roses, 
which  had  only  just  begun.  We 
kept  among  the  fields  near  the  vil- 
lage, and  these  are  all  enclosed 
with  quickset  hedges  and  sheltered 
among  the  woods,  much  like  the 
hop-fields  in  Sussex.  We  threaded 
our  way  through  narrow  lanes, 
coming  now  upon  a  corn-field,  now 
upon  a  rose-field,  the  latter  always 
on  the  more  sunny  and  less  ex- 
posed ground,  and  I  thought  how 
astonished  an  English  farmer  would 
be  to  see  a  garden  of  mere  roses 
sheltered  by  the  precious  corn. 

Going  through  the  village  we 
met  peasants  driving  carts  filled 
with  huge  sacks,  from  which 
through  a  rent  here  and  there 
peeped  a  rose,  and  in  the  lanes 
women  carrying  baskets  full  poised 
upon  their  heads,  and  children 
holding  aprons  and  handkerchiefs 
filled  with  the  bright  pink  blos- 
soms. The  workers,  especially  the 
women,  evidently  enjoyed  their 
toil,  which,  picturesque  though  it 
looks,  could  not  be  light :  for  the 
most  part  they  sang  as  they  bent 
over  the  low  bushes  and  snipped 
off"  the  flowers  as  quickly  as  the 
eye  could  follow,  with  their  deft 
brown  fingers.  I  had  never  seen 
the  native  dress  look  to  such 
advantage;  the  white  veils  and 
chemisettes,  heavily  embroidered 
skirts,  and  the  bright  scarlet  or 
orange  aprons,  harmonised  here  as 
they  failed  to  do  in  the  barren 
plains  of  Sofia;  but  perhaps  the 
finer  forms  and  clearer  skins  of 
the  women  were  the  real  explana- 
tion of  the  difference.  They  smiled 
as  we  passed,  and  many  came  for- 
ward to  offer  bunches  of  roses,  all 
with  roses  pinned  in  their  veils 


and  stuck  in  their  broad  woollen 
sashes.  We  accepted  their  offer- 
ings, though  we  could  not  express 
our  thanks,  and  they  stared  at  me, 
pulled  at  my  straw  hat,  gingerly 
touched  the  poppies  in  it,  and 
then  went  back  laughing  to  their 
work. 

After  wandering  for  some  time 
among  the  lanes  we  turned  home- 
wards, and  on  our  way  visited  our 
host's  rose-field,  which  was  enclosed 
with  a  high  wall  like  an  English 
kitchen -garden.  We  went  into 
the  shed  where  his  roses  were 
stored ;  they  lay  in  masses  on  the 
floor,  spread  out  to  prevent  them 
from  being  crushed,  but  still  nearly 
a  foot  deep. 

What  a  rich,  pink,  sweet  couch 
they  made,  all  the  heads  lying  to- 
gether, not  a  green  leaf  to  be  seen, 
and  the  perfume  of  these  fragrant 
fresh-culled  blossoms  was  not  so 
strong  as  to  be  oppressive  ! 

Very  different  was  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  other  storeroom 
which  we  visited  after  breakfast, 
where  the  precious  attar  of  roses 
was  kept  in  a  huge  iron  safe. 
The  air  was  so  heavy  with  the 
scent  that  I  could  hardly  bear 
it,  and  when  Mr  Papazoulu  took 
out  the  bottles  I  retired  precipi- 
tately and  contemplated  them  from 
a  distance.  The  bottles  were  large 
and  flat,  the  shape  of  an  ordinary 
hunting-flask,  and  sealed.  He  said 
that  he  sold  the  smaller  ones  at 
£200,  £300,  and  £500,  while  he 
valued  one  large  one  at  £1000. 
When  kept  perfectly  free  of  air, 
the  essence  is  said  to  last  unim- 
paired so  long  as  eighty  years. 

In  the  afternoon  Madame  S , 

the  charming  niece  of  Madame 
Papazoulu,  and  wife  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  paid  us  a  visit, 
and  towards  evening  we  drove  to 
the  village  of  Shipka.  It  had 
rained  during  the  day,  and  the 
mellow  evening  sunlight  made  the 
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damp  leaves  and  grass  shine,  and 
bathed  the  valley  in  a  warm  glow 
of  light.  We  took  a  circuitous 
path,  and  drove  slowly  through 
the  thick  underwood  and  over  the 
grass,  where  blue-bells,  cowslips, 
and  many  familiar  wild  flowers 
grew  together,  with  some  that 
were  new  to  me ;  and  then  emerg- 
ing from  the  wood,  took  a  narrow 
zigzag  path  which  led  below  a 
little  village  built  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hill,  and  past  a  stream 
where,  from  the  bank  opposite, 
the  red  fires  of  a  distillery  gleamed 
luridly  through  the  trees ;  they 
shone  on  the  bright  garments  and 
massive  ornaments  of  the  women 
weaving  by  the  water,  and  on  the 
quaint  figures  of  the  children 
climbing  in  the  hazel  -  trees  for 
nuts.  .  We  paused  here  for  a 
moment,  and  then  followed  our 
silvery  path  until  it  was  lost  in 
the  valley,  and  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  famous  Shipka  Pass. 

It  was  this  pass  which  Gourko 
held  in  August  1877  against  the 
repeated  assaults  of  Suleiman 
Pasha,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Turks  suffered  perhaps  their  most 
disastrous  defeat;  for  had  they  been 
able  to  regain  possession  of  these 
passes — the  gates  to  Southern  Bul- 
garia— the  Russians  would  have 
been  unable  to  continue  their 
operations  in  the  north  of  the 
country.  The  fatal  and  inexpli- 
cable error  made  by  Suleiman 
Pasha,  in  trying  to  seize  the 
enemy's  position  on  the  heights 
by  a  direct  attack  on  their  front, 
and  thus  exposing  his  men  to  the 
fire  of  the  Russians,  while  they 
were  struggling  to  scale  the  rocks, 
was  one  of  a  whole  series  of  errors 
and  misfortunes  which  appear  to 
have  been  as  inexcusable  as  they 
were  disastrous.  The  Russians 
held  their  position  till,  in  January 
1878,  the  battle  of  Shenova  gave 
them  a  final  victory,  followed  by 


the  capitulation  of  the  Turks  under 
Yessil  Pasha. 

From  the  village  of  Shipka  we 
drove  to  the  forest  of  Shenova, 
and  I  felt  grateful  to  the  Russians 
for  having  spared  the  giant  walnut- 
trees  ;  indeed  nowhere  does  this 
rich  valley  show  traces  of  rough 
usage,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
that  only  a  decade  of  years  has 
passed  since  it  was  the  scene  of 
such  momentous  conflicts. 

The  next  morning  the  pleasant 
monotony  of  our  lives — I  already 
felt  as  though  we  had  been  living 
for  weeks  in  this  rose-girt  haven — 
was  agreeably  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  two  friends  from  Sofia. 

Like  ourselves  they  were  in  exu- 
berant spirits,  they  had  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  journey,  borne  with 
philosophy  the  night  at  Kalofer, 
and  were  now  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward to  ascending  historic  heights, 
and  to  making  the  most  of  their 
brief  holiday. 

We  arranged  to  pass  the  after- 
noon together,  and  decided  on 
an  expedition  to  Shipka ;  but  the 
weather,  which  disposes  too  often 
of  human  designs,  did  not  smile  on 
ours.  All  the  morning  the  clouds 
had  been  gathering  in  threatening 
masses,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
the  rain  began  to  fall  heavily. 
Some  serious -minded  person  pro- 
posed whist,  and  we  settled  to 
a  game ;  but  when  the  weather 
cleared,  which  it  did  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  a  wish  for  tea  was  found 
to  be  the  predominant  feeling  of 

the  party.  Tea  over,  Herr  von 

and  my  husband,  feeling  they  had 
no  longer  a  rational  excuse  for 
staying  at  home,  sallied  forth  on  a 

wet  walk,  while  Monsieur  de • 

and  I  embarked  on  a  game  of  chess 
with  our  host,  and  were  speedily 
routed  with  great  slaughter. 

The  plan  of  visiting  Shipka  was 
not  abandoned,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  men  should  start  at  five 
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o'clock  the  following  morning  for 
the  pass,  and  that  I  should  join 
them  at  the  village  for  breakfast. 

Mr  Papazoulu  had  foretold  fair 
weather,  and  his  prognostications 
proved  true.  To  compensate  for 
the  wet  afternoon  and  night,  all 
nature's  influences  on  this  last 
morning  of  our  stay  combined  to 
make  our  regrets  more  poignant 
by  bathing  this  enchanted  valley 
in  the  peculiarly  glorious  sunshine 
which  follows  a  storm. 

There  was  exhilaration  in  the 
light,  crisp  air ;  a  golden  haze 
hung  over  the  rain-bedewed  valley, 
and  the  wet  rose-buds  opening 
their  hearts  to  the  sun,  perfumed 
the  air  with  their  heavy  sweet- 
ness. 

The  women  were  singing  in  the 
rose-fields  and  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing in  the  woods,  and  the  meek 
buffaloes  were  slowly  drawing  the 
creaking  carts  over  the  damp 
grass,  while  here  and  there  some 
privileged  yoke -fellow  spread  his 
huge  limbs  in  a  cool  marshy  spot. 
The  corn-fields  showed  little  sign 
of  having  been  injured  by  the  rain, 
and  in  their  deep  yellow  depths 
nestled  great  bunches  of  scarlet 
poppies,  beside  which  our  English 
poppies  would  pale.  The  blue 
star-like  flower  which  grows  here 
in  abundance  appeared  in  millions 
at  our  feet,  and  the  wild  sweet- 
peas  made  a  trailing  border  by  the 
rose-fields.  The  grove  of  walnut- 
trees  through  which  we  had  come 
showed  shadowy  and  green  behind 
us,  while  before  us  rose  the  moun- 
tains, above  whose  rugged  peaks 
the  fleecy  clouds  hung  lightly. 

General  excitement  prevailed  at 
the  village  on  my  arrival,  and  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  gentlemen  were  still 
on  the  mountain  or  had  reached 
the  mayor's  house,  where  breakfast 
was  prepared.  Finally,  with  a 
large  escort  of  villagers,  I  reached 
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a  house  somewhat  superior  to  the 
rest,  and  was  welcomed  at  the  door 
by  a  pleasant-faced  woman  with  a 
train  of  children  at  her  side.  She 
showed  me  into  a  plank-lined  room 
with  seats  round  the  walls  and  a 
long  table  in  the  middle,  and  I  was 
rather  dismayed  to  find  that  the 
preparations  for  breakfast  consisted 
of  "  roses  and  wine." 

I  had  not  to  wait  long  before  the 
gentlemen  joined  me.  They  were 
equally  enthusiastic  about  their 
expedition,  and  hungry  for  their 
breakfast. 

They  had  found  a  herd  of  camels 
camped  on  the  mountain,  and  they 
said  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  picturesque.  The 
women  and  children  gather  in  front 
of  their  tents,  the  drivers  with  their 
flocks,  and  the  camels  with  their 
young  grazing  on  the  mountain-side. 

Raki  or  mastich,  a  strong  white 
liquor  which  in  Bulgaria  takes  the 
place  of  whisky  in  Ireland  or 
Scotland,  though  hardly  drunk  so 
generally,  was  handed  round  before 
breakfast.  After  breakfast,  which 
consisted  of  more  substantial  fare 
than  I  had  been  led  to  expect, — 
vegetable  soup,  chicken,  well  cook- 
ed with  white  sauce,  the  peculiar 
soft  cheese  of  the  country,  and 
Turkish  coffee,  —  we  visited  the 
chapel,  which  had  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  war,  and  for  which 
the  pope  or  priest,  a  pale-faced, 
timid-looking  man,  was  trying  to 
make  a  collection  in  order  to  have 
it  renewed.  It  was  with  consider- 
able reluctance  that  we  started  on 
the  drive  homewards ;  but  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  we  wished 
to  reach  Kalofer  before  dark. 

It  was  mid-day  when  we  reached 
Kezanlik  ;  and  an  hour  afterwards 
our  friend  the  coachman,  with  his 
cap  well  on  one  side,  and  his  scarlet 
sash  strapped  tightly  across  a  clean 
white  shirt,  his  short  fur  coat 
open,  and  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth, 
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drove  his  four  horses  up  to  Mr 
Papazoulu's  door,  followed  by  two 
mounted  policemen. 

We  bade  good-bye  to  our  kind  host 
and  hostess  with  great  regret ;  and, 
laden  with  bouquets  of  roses  and  a 
great  jar  of  rose-leaf  jam  presented 
to  us  by  the  pretty  sister  of  our 
cavass,  we  clattered  down  the 
rough  paving-stones  of  the  high 
street,  casting  many  regretful  looks 
back  at  the  house  where  we  had 
been  welcomed  with  such  cordial 
hospitality. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Kalofer, 
and  early  the  next  morning  started 
for  Bania,  and  from  thence,  taking 
a  road  on  our  left,  branched  off  to 
Hisser,  thus  lengthening  our  drive 
by  three  or  four  hours. 

We  reached  Hisser  under  a  broil- 
ing sun ;  and  as  there  is  no  more 
shade  to  be  got  in  or  outside  the 
town  than  there  is  at  Sofia,  I  soon 
abandoned  Roman  remains  and 
mineral  baths  to  my  husband,  and 
took  refuge  in  a  most  presentable 
inn  boasting  the  only  garden  in  the 
place. 

Hisser  is  a  clean-looking  little 
town  with  dusty  white  roads  and 
houses  painted  white ;  and  the 
towels  and  linen  hanging  out  of 
every  window,  and  the  dolce  far 
niente  look  of  the  people,  sitting 
at  their  doors  or  lounging  about 
near  the  baths,  gave  it  a  general 
air  of  cleanliness  and  repose.  The 
mineral  baths  ought  to  be  an  ele- 


ment of  future  wealth — sulphur 
alum,  soda,  all  of  which  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  approved  by 
Continental  doctors — and,  indeed, 
if  civilisation  advances  as  rapidly 
during  the  next  few  years  as  it  has 
been  advancing  in  the  immediate 
past,  Hisser  will  probably  become 
a  summer  resort  not  alone  for  Bul- 
garians. Of  the  Roman  remains, 
two  great  archways  are  certainly 
worth  seeing;  the  arch  of  one  is 
standing,  and  the  partially  ruined 
walls  of  the  other  measure  about 
six  feet  in  breadth.  But  I  know 
that  I  am  not  worthy  of-  the  sub- 
ject ;  only  in  some  moods  can  I  get 
up  an  enthusiasm  for  "  remains," 
they  have  always  oppressed  me.  I 
like  beginnings  better  than  endings, 
and  the  plans  for  new  baths  would 
have  interested  me  more  than  the 
relics  of  old  walls — at  least  such 
was  my  humour  at  Hisser. 

Towards  four  o'clock  we  started 
again;  and  as  I  looked  at  the  great 
dusty  plain  stretching  before  us  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  my  spirit 
sank  and  I  felt  that  our  idyl  was 
over — we  were  reaching  the  plain 
of  Philippopolis,  soon  to  be  chang- 
ed for  that  of  Sofia,  where  sun  and 
dust  reign  supreme.  The  land  of 
roses  and  spreading  trees,  cool 
breezes  and  mountain  streams,  lay 
far  behind  us,  and  our  sojourn  there 
already  belonged  to  the  past. 

It  will  always  be  a  bright  and 
pleasant  memory. 
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THE  further  we  travel  from  the 
origin  of  our  species  the  less  con- 
cern does  male  humanity  show  to 
enhance  what  share  of  beauty  it 
may  lay  claim  to,  or  to  screen  the 
ugliness  it  is  generally  heir  to,  by 
grace  of  garments.  Among  civil- 
ised and  well-to-do  men,  gala  cos- 
tume has  no  key-note  now  but 
respectability  :  at  weddings  as  at 
funerals,  at  garden-parties  as  in 
Parliament,  costume  is  attuned  to 
harmonise  with  the  hurtful  cylin- 
der of  sable  which  the  supineness 
of  our  great-grandfathers  allowed 
the  hatters  to  impose  on  them  as 
a  head-dress,  and  a  hundred  hope- 
less years  have  but  served  to  bind 
more  tightly  on  our  aching  brows. 
If  the  chimney-pot  hat  were  com- 
fortable wear — were  it  sun-proof 
or  rain  -  proof,  or  easily  carried 
when  not  in  use — bur  allegiance 
to  it  might  be  monotonous,  but 
at  least  it  would  be  intelligible. 
But,  in  plain  sooth,  it  is  intoler- 
able in  sunshine  ;  it  is  so  sensitive 
of  rain-drops  that  an  umbrella 
must  be  carried  for  its  special 
shelter;  and,  when  we  travel,  it 
is  as  difficult  to  dispose  of  as  a 
murdered  corpse.  It  cannot  be 
concealed  ;  the  accursed  thing  will 
fit  in  with  no  other  portion  of  our 
raiment,  and  must  be  provided 
with  a  special  case  of  grotesque 
and  impracticable  shape.  In 
wear  or  out  of  wear,  we  cannot 
forget  its  existence  nor  neglect  to 
make  provision  for  its  protection. 
Cephalalgic  humanity  has  tried 
every  means  to  be  quit  of  it,  but 
in  vain.  The  creature  has  not 
even  a  serious  name,  for  no  one, 
except  the  fiend  who  frames  it, 
knows  it  as  a  silk  hat;  school- 

>ys,  with  the  contempt  born  of 
liliarity,  call  it  a  "buster"  or 


a  "topper";  soldiers,  scornfully, 
a  "  stove-pipe '; ;  civilians,  realisti- 
cally, a  "  chimney-pot."  In  vain 
has  bountiful  Nature  provided 
straw,  and  human  ingenuity  fash- 
ioned felt  :  two  more  perfect  sub- 
stances for  head  -  covering  could 
not  have  been  devised ;  but,  per- 
versely, littering  our  horses  with 
the  one,  and  roofing  our  barns 
with  the  other,  we  thrust  our 
thinking  organs  into  unyielding 
towers  of  pasteboard.  In  a  sim- 
pler age  we  should  have  made  a 
god  of  It — prayed  to  It,  sung  to 
It,  bowed  to  It,  propitiated  It ; 
but,  having  adopted  monotheism, 
we  are  outwardly  consistent,  and 
are  content  to  insist  011  taking  it 
to  church  with  us.  The  first  in- 
habitant of  Mars  who  visits  the 
Earth,  and  publishes  a  volume  of 
travels  on  his  return,  will  proba- 
bly describe  how,  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, the  possession  of  a  chim- 
ney-pot hat  is  held  to  be  essential 
to  salvation. 

There  is,  at  present,  no  glimmer 
of  hope  of  escape  from  it.  Even 
ridicule,  most  potent  of  solvents, 
runs  from  it  like  rain  from  a 
duck's  back,  leaving  it  intact  in 
all  its  pompous,  gloomy,  perpen- 
dicular absurdity.  Nay,  the  very 
derision  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
treated,  is  reserved  for  those  who 
attempt  to  resist  its  tyranny. 
Witness  the  fate  of  Mr  Keir 
Hardie  (with  whom  in  this,  if  in 
nothing  else,  we  are  in  complete 
sympathy)  :  did  he  not  take  his 
seat  in  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons wearing  on  his  haughty 
brow  an  amorphous  arrangement 
in  toast  -  coloured  tweed  ?  which 
might,  indeed,  have  been  design- 
ed on  more  statesmanlike  lines, 
and  conceived  to  harmonise  more 
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closely  with  the  Senate  than  with 
the  rat-pit,  but  at  all  events  in- 
dicated a  brave  man's  effort  to  set 
at  naught  the  frowns  of  fashion. 
But,  alas  for  manly  independence  ! 
all  the  recognition  he  obtained 
was  a  supercilious  stare  from 
other  members,  and  a  rebuke  from 
the  Speaker  for  venturing  to  the 
table  of  the  House  without  un- 
covering. It  was  a  gallant  at- 
tempt, but  it  has  failed ;  and  we 
entertain  the  melancholy  convic- 
tion that  if  Mr  Keir  Hardie  is  to 
perform  good  service  to  his  con- 
stituents, it  must  be  by  means  of 
what  nature  has  put  in  his  head, 
and  not  what  he  chooses  to  place 
on  it. 

Mr  Keir  Hardie's  appearance 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  sig- 
nalising his  outset  as  a  legislator 
by  studied  unconventionally  of 
attire,  irresistibly  called  to  remem- 
brance an  observation  of  Teufels- 
drockh,  whose  theory  it  was  that 
the  first  purpose  of  vesture  was 
not  warmth  or  decency,  but  orna- 
ment. "Neither  in  tailoring  nor 
in  legislating,"  he  declared,  "  does 
man  proceed  by  mere  Accident, 
but  the  hand  is  ever  guided  by 
the  mysterious  operations  of  the 
mind."  The  tweed  cap,  the 
flannel  shirt,  the  reach-me-down 
suit  of  Mr  Hardie,  were,  then,  not 
merely  the  everyday  attire  of  the 
horny-handed  one,  too  intent  on 
his  lofty  purpose  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  how  he  should  be 
clothed,  but  the  vestments  thought- 
fully selected  from  a  slop  -  shop 
round  the  corner,  as  those  most 
becoming  to  theflamenot  a  robust 
democracy.  If  the  legislating  is 
to  proceed  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  tailoring,  then  heaven  help  the 
statute-book  ! 

Teufelsdrockh,  by  bracketing 
tailoring  with  law-making,  has 
landed  us  straight  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which,  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  dress,  is  remarkably,  even 
monotonously,  conservative.  If 
it  were  possible  to  repeople  the 
benches  with  those  who  occupied 
them  thirty  years  ago,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  fashions  of  1862 
were  almost  identical  with  those 
which  prevail  now.  Younger  men 
might  detect  minute  differences  of 
detail  in  the  cut  of  trousers,  the 
height  of  hats,  or  the  fold  of  neck- 
cloths, but  the  general  effect  would 
be  precisely  the  same.  Mr  Denison 
was  Speaker  then,  and  there  is  a 
legend  that  he  was  the  last  occu- 
pant of  the  Chair  wha  took  on 
himself  to  animadvert  officially  on 
the  cut  of  a  member's  coat.  It  is 
said  that  he  once  gently  but  firmly 
remonstrated  with  a  certain  Scot- 
tish baronet  for  appearing  in  a 
garment  known,  we  believe,  to  the 
careless  and  worldly  as  a  "  shaver," 
but  charged  for  in  tailors'  bills 
as  a  "lounging  jacket."  Now,  if 
that  be  true  history,  it  marks 
a  change  which  might  otherwise 
escape  notice,  interesting  as  denot- 
ing a  "  mysterious  operation  of 
the  mind."  Eor  in  this  year  of 
grace  1892,  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, the  "shaver"  has  received 
its  apotheosis. 

In  this  wise.  The  first  duty  of 
a  new  House  of  Commons  is  to 
elect  a  Speaker,  and  the  progress 
of  the  Speaker  -  elect  from  the 
position  of  a  private  member  to 
that  of  the  First  Commoner  in 
England  is  marked,  according  to 
immemorial  usage,  by  nice  grada- 
tions of  attire.  On  the  first  day 
he  appears  in  mufti — in  the  morn- 
ing dress  of  a  private  gentleman — 
and  takes  his  seat  like  any  ordi- 
nary mortal.  Speeches  are  deliv- 
ered moving  him  into  the  Chair, 
to  which  he  replies  with  suitable 
modesty,  tinged  with  menace  to 
evil-doers.  The  House  then  ad- 
journs; when  it  reassembles  next 
day  the  Speaker  takes  the  Chair, 
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not  in  plain  clothes,  nor  yet  in 
full  costume,  but  in  an  interme- 
diate, fledgeling  state  of  small- 
clothes, dress-coat,  and  bob-wig. 
The  faithful  Commons  are  sum- 
moned to  the  Lords,  whither  they 
proceed,  headed  by  the  Speaker, 
to  receive  the  Royal  assent  to 
his  election.  The  custom  of  late 
years  —  deeply,  we  think,  to  be 
regretted — has  been  for  this  to  be 
delivered  not  by  the  monarch  in 
person,  but  by  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor on  the  Woolsack,  supported 
by  three. other  peers.  It  is  the 
opportunity  for  a  remarkable  sar- 
torial display.  The  Commission 
sits  motionless  in  a  row,  robed 
in  scarlet  and  ermine,  balancing 
three-cornered  cocked-hats  on  their 
noble  heads,  and  looking,  for  all 
the  world,  like  a  show  of  wax- 
works. The  Speaker's  election 
having  been  approved,  he  returns 
to  the  other  House,  passes  to  his 
private  rooms,  and  presently  re- 
issues in  all  the  panoply  of  full- 
bottomed  wig  and  silk  robe.  The 
operation  is  complete,  and  its 
various  stages  have  each  been 
signalised  by  a  change  in  costume. 
But  on  this  occasion  it  was  in  the 
first  stage  of  all  that  the  Portent 
was  manifested :  when  the  Speaker- 
elect  sat  among  his  fellow-Com- 
moners. Time  will  show  what  was 
foreshadowed  by  the  phenomenon  : 
it  may  have  presaged  the  shortness 
of  the  present  Parliament,  or  the 
looseness  of  its  manners ;  but  none 
will  be  found  to  maintain  that,  in 
a  ceremony  rigidly  accentuated  by 
prescribed  changes  of  costume,  it 
was  a  meaningless  accident  that 
the  Speaker-elect  wore  a  " shaver" 
Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  Mr 
Peel  to  play  such  pranks ;  he  is 
gifted  with  a  handsome  head  and 
lean  and  commanding  figure,  but 
fancy  recoils  from  speculating  on 
the  effect,  supposing  the  choice  of 


the  House  to  have  fallen  upon  one 
of  the  fat  kind  with  which  the 
pastures  of  Westminster  abound. 
We  name  no  names  :  we  point  no 
invidious  finger ;  but  whether  of 
Lilliputian  proportions  or  on  the 
scale  of  Falstaff,  there  are  plenty 
of  members  whom  it  would  have 
been  simply  impossible  to  promote 
to  honour  thus  scantily  draped. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  describes  in 
his  autobiography  how,  having 
been  summoned  before  the  Floren- 
tine Council  of  Eight  to  answer 
for  his  part  in  a  brawl,  he  was 
unfavourably  received  because  he 
chose  to  appear  only  in  a  short 
cloak,  whereas  his  adversaries  wore 
mantles  and  robes.  It  was  con- 
sidered the  mark  of  a  disreputa- 
ble character  if  any  one,  except  a 
soldier,  went  about  the  streets  of 
Florence  in  daylight  unless  in  a 
mantle  of  becoming  length ;  but 
that  prejudice  we  must  consider 
finally  put  an  end  to  by  the 
sanction  given  in  his  own  person 
by  the  Speaker  to  free-and-easy 
costume. 

Before  leaving  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  must  return  once 
more  to  the  irrepressible  Hat ;  for 
it  plays  a  leading  part  in  that 
assembly.  Gentlemen  to  whom  it 
would  never  occur  to  wear  hats  in 
their  own  houses,  sit  glued  to  the 
benches  for  hours,  closely  covered. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  keep 
their  hats  on  their  heads  because 
there  is  nowhere  else  to  put  them. 
But  why  bring  them  into  the 
House  at  all?  Although  the 
Fatherland  has  not  yet  been  per- 
suaded to  remunerate  its  repre- 
sentatives, it  has,  at  least,  been 
thoughtful  to  provide  each  of 
them  with  a  peg,  whereon  hat 
and  cloak  may  be  suspended  as 
naturally  as  in  one's  own  hall. 
If  it  were  the  custom  to  convey 
umbrellas  and  clouded  canes  into 
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the  Chamber,  one  might  discern 
and  sympathise  with  the  motive, 
because  of  the  known  altruism 
which  inspires  some  people  in  re- 
gard to  these  movables;  but  one 
must  be  in  the  last  stages  of 
kleptomania  before  he  is  tempted 
to  appropriate  his  colleague's  head- 
gear, especially  where  the  average 
quality  of  the  article  is  so  far 
below  par. 

There  is  indeed  a  certain  sym- 
bolism, a  mute  intelligence,  in  the 
parliamentary  Hat.  For  instance, 
if  you  should  notice  that  an 
honourable  member,  whom  you 
are  accustomed  to  see  going  about 
as  closely  and  constantly  hatted 
as  the  artists  represent  Napoleon 
to  have  been  in  crossing  the  Alps, 
suddenly  appears  bareheaded  in 
the  lobbies,  him  you  may  know 
to  have  been  appointed  a  Whip 
of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs. 
A  hatted  "Whip  would  be  an  ap- 
parition as  unfamiliar  as  an  ordi- 
nary member  in  shirt-sleeves. 

Again :  the  Hat  derives  consti- 
tutional importance  from  being 
the  only  article  of  attire  referred 
to  in  the  Standing  Orders.  Mem- 
bers are  directed  to  uncover  when 
they  rise  to  address  the  House  or 
to  move  from  their  places;  but 
nobody  is  obliged  to  wear  a  hat 
unless  he  has  a  fancy  to  do  so, 
and  nobody  requires  to  have  com- 
mand of  one  except  in  the  presence 
of  one  or  two  contingencies.  The 
first  is  when,  at  a  certain  stage  of 
private  business,  the  Royal  assent 
has  to  be  intimated  by  a  Privy 
Councillor,  who  does  so  by  raising 
his  hat.  The  other  is  of  a  still 
more  exceptional  kind,  when,  some 
irregularity  having  taken  place  or 
a  point  of  order  arisen,  a  mem- 
ber desires  to  address  the  Chair 
in  the  interval  between  a  division 
being  called  and  the  tellers  ap- 
pointed. If  he  speaks  at  that 
time,  it  is  prescribed  that  he  must 


do  so  without  rising  from  his  seat 
and  with  his  hat  on.  It  was  one 
of  the  comical  moments  during 
the  '80  Parliament,  when  Mr  Glad- 
stone, having  to  take  part  in  a 
discussion  which  arose  at  this  pre- 
cise moment,  and  having  left  his 
hat  in  his  own  room,  borrowed  one 
from  a  colleague  on  the  Treasury 
bench.  It  was  many  sizes  too 
small  for  him,  and  it  required  nice 
carriage  on  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  poise  it  on  his  head. 
Mysterious  punctilio  !  Yet  how 
fondly  the  House  clings  to  it !  It 
will  suffer  the  very  existence  of 
the  other  House  to  be  menaced ; 
with  a  light  heart  it  will  tamper 
with  the  very  tap-root  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  but  no  one  has  ever  been 
heard  to  utter  a  disrespectful  word 
against  the  awful  dignity  of  this 
point  in  its  own  ritual.  It  is  far 
from  our  purpose  to  do  so  now. 
We  know  not  in  what  sacred 
episode  of  our  history  this  custom 
may  have  taken  its  rise,  and  we 
are  disposed  to  treat  it  with  the 
unquestioning  reverence  due  to 
the  Inscrutable. 

But  seeing  how  exceptional  is 
the  contingency  above  described, 
and  seeing  how  greatly  it  would 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  mem- 
bers, without,  surely,  detracting 
from  their  picturesque  aspect,  if 
they  took  to  leaving  their  hats  on 
the  pegs  provided  in  the  cloak- 
room, might  not  provision  be  made 
for  its  occurrence  by  hanging  a 
public  Hat  in  some  place  of  easy 
access  within  the  House,  say  be- 
hind the  Speaker's  chair?  or  let 
it  even  be  laid  on  the  table  with 
the  Mace  at  the  commencement  of 
each  sitting.  It  is  strange  that 
this  was  not  thought  of  in  the 
good  days  of  sinecures.  The  par- 
liamentary Groom  of  the  Hat 
might  have  defended  his  privilege 
and  salary  with  far  more  reason 
than  the  Hereditary  Grand  Fal- 
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coner  or  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Pipe. 

It  must  be  owned  that  if  mem- 
bers ceased  to  carry  their  hats 
into  the  House,  one  of  the  few 
sure  sources  of  honest  mirth  would 
disappear  from  the  debates.  A 
member  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  emphasise  an  impassioned  per- 
oration, or  illumine  a  halting  one, 
by  sitting  down  on  his  own  hat. 
Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  any 
one  to  emulate  the  feat  of  Mr 
Willis,  Q.C.,  who,  standing  imme- 
diately behind  the  Treasury  bench, 
did  thrice  in  the  course  of  one 
speech  knock  the  hat  of  one  of 
his  leaders  over  his  right  honour- 
able nose. 

And  now  let  us  dismiss  the  Hat 
from  consideration  (would  that  it 
could  be  as  easily  dismissed  from 
wear !)  with  a  passing  speculation 
as  to  the  tenacity  with  which,  in 
its  present  form,  it  has  fixed  itself 
in  our  scheme  of  costume.  This 
probably  has  its  origin  in  the 
jealousy  felt  by  those  under  middle 
height  towards  others  of  more 
commanding  stature.  The  desire 
to  level  humanity  down  to  one 
standard  has  undoubtedly  given 
rise  to  many  of  our  fashions.  A 
small  man  may  look  no  bigger  with 
a  tall  hat  on,  but  he  feds  so.  A 
hat  which  adds  4  inches  to  the 
height  of  each  of  two  men — one, 

A,  being   5   feet  high,  the  other, 

B,  being  6  feet  high — reduces  the 
advantage  possessed  by  B.      For 
although  he  will  still  be  12  inches 
taller  than  A,  A  will  no  longer  be 
shorter  than  B  by  one-fifth  of  his 
(A's)  own  height,  for  64  inches  is 
to  76    as  16    to   19,   whereas  60 
inches  is  to  72  only  as  15  to  18. 
£999  is  much  nearer  £1000  than 
£9  is  to  £10,  though  between  each 
pair  there  is  the  same  difference 
of  20s.     So  it  looks  as  if  in  this 
matter  of  hats  the  small  men  are 
the  chief  culprits. 
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The  same  jealousy  of  superior 
physical  advantage  has  brought 
about  many  of  our  ugliest  fashions. 
Sculptors  and  painters  sigh  with 
vain  weltschmer  for  the  small- 
clothes of  eighteenth -century 
Macaronis,  and  the  trunk  -  hose 
of  the  Elizabethans,  but  so  long 
as  some  men  continue  to  be  born 
with  spindle  or  crooked  shanks  and 
doubtful  ankles,  so  long  will  well- 
turned  limbs  be  doomed  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  trousers.  The  excuse 
that  trousers  are  more  convenient 
and  comfortable  than  breeches  and 
hose  is  groundless  and  insincere. 
Wherein  lies  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  a  chimney-pot  hat  ? 
Yet  we  have  clung  to  it  for  a 
hundred  years.  The  real  reason 
is  that,  inasmuch  as  indifferent 
legs  are  in  the  majority,  it  has 
been  resolved  that  all  alike  shall 
be  entombed  in  shapeless  tubes 
of  cloth. 

It  was  on  the  eighth  anni- 
versary of  Waterloo  that  the 
British  infantry  first  appeared  in 
trousers ;  an  order  from  the  Horse 
Guards  in  1823  having  directed 
that  blue-grey  cloth  trousers  and 
half-boots  were  to  be  worn  instead 
of  breeches,  leggings,  and  shoes. 
The  boots  were  certainly  an  im- 
provement on  shoes,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  marching  is 
much  harder  work  in  trousers  than 
in  breeches.  Herein  the  cause  of 
artistic  clothing  received  a  serious 
blow ;  for  there  are  always  plenty 
of  young  men  affecting  a  military 
model,  who,  when  the  army  was 
forbidden  to  wear  breeches,  were 
not  slow  to  follow  that  example. 

See  in  what  a  dilemma  our  poor 
portrait-painters  find  themselves. 
Our  clothes  are  now  so  ugly  that 
they  have  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
device  to  palliate  their  evil  cut, 
and  play  pranks  with  light  and 
shade  to  relieve  their  tiresome 
2x 
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colours.  Perhaps  the  most  success- 
ful treatment  is  that  adopted  by 
Mr  Whistler  in  his  portrait  of 
Carlyle,  in  which  the  canvas  is 
kept  to  a  low  and  limited  tone — 
a  kind  of  gloaming,  with  no  sparkle 
of  bright  light  or  vivid  colour — 
and  the  cloaked  figure  looms  like 
a  ghost -like  reflection  of  the  de- 
parted sage.  It  is  a  masterly  piece 
of  work,  yet  a  gallery  filled  with 
such  shadows  of  humanity  would 
be  oppressive ;  one  would  long  for 
the  flashing  glance,  the  gleaming 
metal,  the  flush  of  rich  colour 
in  which  the  Venetian  masters 
rejoiced. 

As  a  rule,  when  a  man  is  to  be 
painted,  his  clothes  must  be  dealt 
with  too.  Attempts  are  some- 
times made,  rarely  with  success, 
to  avoid  this  necessity.  The  late 
Mr  Johnston  of  Straiton,  who  col- 
lected a  large  gallery  of  pictures, 
stood  for  his  portrait  as  S.  Sebas- 
tian, in  the  nude,  with  arrows 
sticking  in  various  tender  parts  of 
his  body.  One  clear  objection  to 
that  device  is  that,  inasmuch  as 
English  gentlemen  are  not  in  the 
practice  of  appearing  in  public 
without  their  clothes,  they  are  not 
easily  recognised  in  that  unfamiliar 
state.  To  be  satisfactory,  a  por- 
trait ought  to  represent  the  sub- 
ject thereof  as  he  is  best  known. 
Moreover,  most  of  us  would  shrink 
from  exposing  our  acalypt  forms 
to  be  dusted  daily  by  the  diligence 
of  our  own  housemaids.  There 
would  be  something  uncomfortable 
if  the  head  of  a  sedate  household 
had  to  take  his  place,  clad  in  his 
native  home -spun  or  ceremonial 
broadcloth,  to  read  family  prayers, 
under  a  picture  showing  him  as 
he  might  have  been  surprised  in 
the  act  of  leaving  his  tub  an  hour 
before.  The  fact  is,  few  artists  in 
this  climate  succeed  in  painting 
the  nude  :  it  almost  invariably 
gives  an  impression  of  the  un- 


dressed. It  is  most  difficult  to 
avoid  this  effect,  for  to  paint  the 
human  body  faithfully  some  one 
must  undress  and  sit  to  the  artist. 
The  skin  usually  clothed  upon  is 
of  a  different  colour  and  texture 
to  that  on  which  the  sun  shines, 
the  wind  blows,  and  the  rain 
beats ;  a  man's  back  and  arms  are 
as  different  from  his  neck  and 
hands  as  a  blanched  stalk  of  celery 
is  from  the  leaves.  The  painter 
has  to  supply  from  his  imagina- 
tion the  warm  tones  to  which  the 
upper  surfaces  of  shoulders  and 
limbs  would  be  tanned  by  habitual 
exposure,  and  usually  fails  to  do 
so.  Etty's  groups  of  undraped 
figures  convey  an  unpleasant  sug- 
gestion of  live  bait ;  and,  leaving 
out  of  account  the  beautiful  con- 
fectionery prepared  each  year  by 
the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  skilful  abstractions 
like  Mr  Hacker's  "Syrinx"  in  the 
Exhibition  of  last  summer,  there 
has  been  in  the  annual  show  at 
Burlington  House  only  one  pic- 
ture during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  which  dwells  in  the  memory 
as  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  ren- 
dering of  the  nude  figure,  yielding 
at  once  a  poetic  ideal  and  conscious 
interpretation  of  warm  palpitating 
flesh  and  blood.  This  was  Miss 
Henrietta  E/ae's  "La  Cigale,"  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1891.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  for  these  and 
other  reasons  too  obvious  to 
specify,  it  cannot  be  urged  that 
the  British  statesman,  capitalist, 
squire,  author,  or  other  notability, 
should  sit  for  his  portrait  other- 
wise than  fully  clothed. 

Sculptors  enjoy  more  freedom 
in  this  respect  than  painters,  the 
absence  of  colour  helping  to  con- 
ceal the  difference  between  what  is 
nude  and  what  is  merely  naked. 
But  even  they  are  heavily  handi- 
capped in  their  art  by  the  brutality 
of  modern  garb.  Consider  the  sic 
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sedebat  statue  of  Francis  Bacon 
by  Sir  Thomas  Meautys  in  the 
church  of  St  Michael  at  St  Albans. 
The  sculptor  has  rendered  the 
great  philosopher's  "  full  portrait- 
ure in  the  posture  of  studying," 
reclining  in  his  elbow-chair,  hatted 
and  cloaked ;  every  detail  of  dress 
is  given  down  to  the  rosettes 
covering  the  shoe-ties,  yet  every- 
thing pleases  ;  all  harmonises  with 
the  feeling  of  restful  contempla- 
tion. The  hand  that  were  to 
undertake  as  faithful  a  likeness  of 
Darwin  would  scarcely  prevail  to 
carve  so  beautiful  a  memorial. 
The  very  boots  would  be  heard 
to  creak — "See  how  vulgar  the 
human  foot  may  be  made  to 
appear ! " 

Whence  comes  it  that  we  men 
have  lost  all  sense  of  grace  in  our 
habiliments  1  Of  course  it  is  other- 
wise with  women — some  reflections 
upon  their  clothing  may  be  entered 
on  presently.  How  comes  it  that, 
to  quote  a  high  authority,  the 
surest  test  of  a  well-dressed  man 
is  that,  after  parting  with  him, 
one  should  be  unable  to  remember 
the  colour  or  material  of  any 
particular  article  of  his  raiment1? 
Penelope  took  just  pride  in  weav- 
ing for  Ulysses  a  purple  cloak 
with  a  hunting  scene  in  gold 
thread.  Ought  one  to  be  ashamed 
)f  the  pleasure  derived  from  read- 
the  luscious  details  of  the 
lothes  supplied  to  Jehan  le  Bon, 
ling  of  France,  to  solace  him 
dthal  during  his  captivity  at  the 
ivoy  in  London ;  or  may  one 
lare  in  imagination  his  agreeable 
ilings  in  putting  on  for  the  first 
le,  as  he  did  011  Easter  Day 
.358,  a  suit  of  marbled  violet 
3lvet,  trimmed  with  miniver,  or 
jain  at  Whitsunday  in  the  same 
year  when  he  wore  a  new  doublet 
of  rosy  scarlet,  lined  with  blue 
taffeta  1  Has  Goldsmith  forfeited 


any  share  of  our  esteem  because 
of  the  delight  he  expressed  in  his 
bloom-coloured  coat?  The  Diary 
of  Samuel  Pepys  would  not  be 
half  so  readable  if  it  wanted  the 
affectionate  mention  of  the  writer's 
"close-bodied  light-coloured  cloth 
coat,  with  a  gold  edgeing  in  each 
seam,  that  was  the  lace  of  my 
wife's  best  pettycoat  that  she  had 
when  I  married  her ;  "  his  "  black 
cloth  suit,  with  white  lynings  under 
all,  as  the  fashion  is  to  wear,  to 
appear  under  the  breeches;"  his 
"  velvet  coat  and  cap,  the  first 
that  ever  I  had ; "  or  his  "  new 
coloured  silk  suit,  and  coat  trim- 
med with  gold  buttons,  and  gold 
broad  lace  round  my  hands,  very 
rich  and  fine."  It  does  not,  per- 
haps, much  impress  the  reader 
with  the  greatness  of  the  diarist's 
mind  to  be  told  how,  when  he 
went  to  church,  "I  found  that 
my  coming  in  a  perriwigg  did  not 
prove  so  strange  as  I  was  afraid 
it  would,  for  I  thought  that  all 
the  church  would  presently  have 
cast  their  eyes  all  upon  me ;  "  and 
he  brings  into  relief  his  prudence 
at  the  expense  of  his  loyalty  when 
he  writes,  "Hearing  that  the 
Queene  grows  worse  again,  I  sent 
to  stop  the  making  of  my  velvet 
cloak,  till  I  see  whether  she  lives 
or  dies."  But  these  details  add 
to  the  lifelike  interest  of  the 
journal,  whereas  description  of 
nineteenth-century  tailoring  would 
be  simply  intolerable. 

We  smile  in  our  superior  way  at 
Samuel  Pepys's  little  vanities,  and 
affect  to  be  as  unconscious  as  the 
lilies  of  the  field  what  we  are 
arrayed  in ;  but  it  is  a  shallow 
imposture.  In  reality,  we  take  as 
much  thought  and  pains  how  to 
be  inconspicuous  and  as  little 
different  from  our  fellows  as,  in 
chivalrous  times,  knights  did  to 
make  their  coat -armour  distinc- 
tive. Most  men  like  to  wear 
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well-cut  clothes  :  no  one  cares  to 
go  about  in  things  that  look  as 
if  they  had  been  made  by  a  car- 
penter. Trifling  differences,  which 
can  be  indulged  without  attracting 
inconvenient  attention,  are  very 
dearly  prized. 

One  of  the  most  guileless  and 
cultivated  men  I  have  ever  known 
betrayed  some  of  this  pardonable 
affectation.  He  lived  almost  con- 
stantly on  his  estate  in  the  north, 
and  certainly  was  far  from  extra- 
vagant in  the  matter  of  tailors' 
bills.  He  declared  that  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  had  only 
bought  a  single  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves,  one  of  which  he  wore  at  his 
own,  the  other  at  his  daughter's 
wedding.  But  he  was  the  re- 
verse of  untidy  in  his  person,  and 
invariably  dressed  for  dinner,  even 
when  quite  alone,  and  always 
buttoned  his  dress-coat  across  his 
chest.  During  one  of  his  rare 
visits  to  London,  Stultz,  who  was 
then  at  the  top  of  his  profession, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be 
so  still,  was  called  on  to  make 
him  a  new  dress-coat,  which  was 
duly  executed,  and  the  garment 
sent  home.  A  few  days  later  my 
old  friend  reappeared  at  Stultz's, 
bringing  his  dress-coat. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  this  coat 
is  not  the  thing  at  all;  it  must 
have  been  made  for  some  other 
man." 

"  Indeed,  Sir  William,"  replied 
Mr  Stultz,  "  that  is  surprising ; 
we  have  always  succeeded  satis- 
factorily with  your  orders.  Some 
slight  alteration  in  the  figure, 
perhaps.  We  don't  grow  any 
younger,  Sir  William,  eh !  Let 
us  try  it  on."  Which  being  done, 
"It  appears  a  perfect  tit,  Sir 
William,"  continued  the  artist, 
standing  back  to  admire  his  own 
handiwork  ;  "  your  figure  does  not 
seem  to  have  changed  in  the  least." 

"But   it   won't    button,    man," 


rejoined  the  customer,  tugging  at 
the  lapels. 

"No,  Sir  William;  it  is  not 
intended  to  do  so.  Dress-coats 
are  invariably  worn  open." 

"But  I  like  mine  to  button 
across." 

"Most  unusual,  Sir  William," 
sighed  Mr  Stultz  ;  "in  fact,  I  may 
say  it  is  never  done." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  always  wear 
my  coat  buttoned  in  the  evening, 
and  I  don't  care  two  straws  what 
other  people  do." 

"  Oh,  Sir  William  !  if  it  is  a 
CHARACTERISTIC,  that  is  another 
matter"  —  and  the  cutter  being 
sent  for,  the  necessary  alterations 
were  planned  on  the  instant. 

The  name  of  Stultz  recalls  an 
incident  in  my  own  early  days, 
illustrating  how,  in  spite  of  ap- 
parent disregard,  the  slightest 
departure  from  the  prescribed  cut 
brings  ridicule  upon  the  innovator. 
Every  one  who  has  been  at  Eton 
has  realised  the  gravity  of  "going 
into  tails."  The  round  jacket, 
falling  collar,  and  black  tie  are 
discarded  for  a  cut-away  coat, 
stick-ups,  and  a  white  choker. 
Well,  the  day  had  arrived  when 
I  was  to  go  into  tails,  and  repair- 
ing to  Mr  Stultz,  I  desired  to  be 
supplied  with  a  coat. 

"What  sort  of  coat,  sir?"  in- 
quired the  dignified  gentleman  in 
the  front  room. 

"Oh,  one  with  tails,"  I  said, 
nonchalantly. 

"  A  frock-coat,  I  presume,  sir." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  terms  of  sartorial 
art ;  and  a  frock-coat  was  made 
and  duly  sent  down  to  my  tutor's. 
Oh,  the  shock  on  unpacking  it  to 
find  it  was  not  the  correct  article  ! 
Oh,  the  heartless  laughter  of  the 
other  fellows  and  the  merciless 
chaff  that  had  to  be  endured  !  Oh, 
the  sickness  of  hope  deferred  till 
the  right  vestment  could  be  made  ! 
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So  wide  is  the  chasm  in  etiquette 
between  a  coat  with  one  row  of 
buttons  and  another  with  two. 

In  like  degree,  as  graceful  shapes 
have  ceased  to  be  sought  for  in 
designing  men's  garments,  beauty 
of  colour  has  also  been  rejected, 
and  a  preference  shown  for  black, 
white,  or  neutral  tints.  In  no 
article  of  clothing  is  this  more 
rigidly  prescribed  than  in  leg-cov- 
ering ;  and  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  the  word  "breeches  " 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  through 
the  Roman  form  braccce,  from  the 
Celtic  breac,  which  means  varie- 
gated, of  many  colours.  This 
marked  preference  for  sombre  hues 
arises,  in  part,  from  the  same  de- 
sire to  neutralise  the  effect  of  phys- 
ical superiority  which  has  spoiled 
the  shape  of  modern  clothes. 

It  is  part  of  the  same  plan  which, 
as  is  well  known  to  ethnographers, 
takes  the  form  of  tooth-breaking 
among  primitive  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Just  as  an 
influential  Batoka  of  East  Africa, 
or  a  Penong  of  Burmah,  whose 
teeth  happened  to  be  defective, 
feels  happier  when  he  has  per- 
suaded other  young  men  of  his 
tribe  to  deface  their  faultless  ivory; 
so  a  European  grandee,  of  bilious 
or  dyspeptic  habit,  would  look  with 
prejudice  on  one  whose  clear  com- 
plexion and  ruddy  cheeks  gained 
brilliancy  by  contrast  with  pale- 
blue  satin  or  carnation  silk ;  he 

light  at  least  have  the  sense  to 

schew  such  combinations  in  his 
>wn  attire,  and,  by  showing  pref- 

mce  for  sombre  tints,  tend,  in 
:ue  of  his  position  and  influence, 
set   the   fashion    flowing   that 
ray ;  for,  as  Quinctilian  observes, 

ddquid  principes  faciunt,  prce- 
videntur.  But  another  mo- 
bive  probably  contributed  to  the 
liscouragement  of  bright  hues — 

tmely,  the  difficulty  of  making  up 

le's  mind  amid  competing  dyes. 


Montaigne  declares  he  would  not 
be  bothered  about  it,  and  never  wore 
anything  except  black  or  white. 
He  lived  in  an  age  of  polychrome 
clothing  (Francois  accoustumez  ct 
nous  bigarrer,  as  he  observes),  and 
a  mind  so  full  of  activity  as  his 
might  well  be  impatient  of  the 
problem  of  colour  arising  every 
time  he  ordered  a  suit  of  clothes. 
But  he  can  hardly  have  foreseen 
the  lamentable  effect  upon  the 
aspect  of  society  brought  about 
by  universal  compliance  with  his 
practice.  Viewed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, a  crowd  of  men,  whether  on 
a  race-course,  on  the  streets,  in  an 
assembly,  or  elsewhere,  looks  as 
cheerful  as  a  flock  of  rooks  with- 
out their  gloss,  or  a  meeting  of 
chimney-sweeps  without  their  use- 
fulness. And  there  are  plenty 
of  vacant  minds  which  might  be 
profitably  applied  to  a  revival  of 
beauty  in  dress.  We  prate  much 
more  about  beauty  now  than  men 
did  when  there  was  far  more 
beauty  about.  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood  used  to  say  that  Lord  Shrews- 
bury's Providence  was  an  old, 
angry  man  in  a  blue  cloak  ;  future 
students  of  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  picture  to 
themselves  the  notables  of  that 
age  as  animated  pillars  of  soot. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  gradual  suppression  of  magni- 
ficence in  male  attire  and  the 
development  of  feminine  finery 
among  civilised  races,  is  more 
interesting  to  the  zoologist,  the 
anthropologist,  or  the  moral  phil- 
osopher. 

To  the  first  of  these  it  is  a  per- 
plexing departure  from  the  scheme 
of  nature,  where  it  is  a  rule  that 
any  marked  difference  between  the 
sexes  confers  greater  splendour 
upon  the  male.  The  peacock  and 
peahen,  the  lion  and  lioness,  the 
stag  and  the  hind,  are  common 
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examples  of  a  principle  which, 
among  the  higher  animals,  finds 
its  only  exception  among  certain 
falcons. 

The  anthropologist  will  find  some 
analogy  in  the  practice  of  the  Fiji 
islanders,  whose  women  are  decora- 
tively  tattooed,  but  not  the  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  a  neigh- 
bouring people,  the  Tongans,  it  is 
the  men  who  are  tattooed  and  not 
the  women.  Moreover,  the  Fijians, 
who  consider  themselves  much 
superior  to  the  Tongans,  have  in- 
vented a  legend  to  account  for  this 
anomaly.  It  is  said  that  long  ago 
a  messenger  was  sent  from  Tonga 
to  Fiji  to  obtain  information  about 
the  correct  fashions  among  people 
of  social  standing.  Swinging  mer- 
rily along  on  his  return  journey,  he 
kept  repeating  aloud  the  precept 
he  had  committed  to  memory,  so 
as  to  be  sure  and  deliver  his  mes- 
sage correctly.  "  Tattoo  the  women 
but  not  the  men ;  tattoo  the 
women  but  not  the  men ;  tattoo 
the  —  DAMN  ! "  —  he  had  struck 
his  bare  shin  against  a  stump  in 
the  grass.  After  some  minutes' 
halt  to  rub  the  bruised  limb,  he 
resumed  the  route,  but  the  rhythm 
of  his  chant  was  broken,  for  by 
the  time  he  arrived  at  Tonga,  he 
had  it — "  Tattoo  the  men,  but  not 
the  women."  And  ever  since,  the 
Tongese  braves  have  been  beauti- 
fully ornamented ;  but  the  ladies 
are  allowed  to  remain  as  Nature 
planned  them. 

As  for  our  moral  philosopher, 
his  opinion  does  not  count  for 
much  in  matters  of  dress,  or  its 
substitute — tattooing.  He  prob- 
ably wears  a  shocking  bad  hat, 
with  marks  of  ancient  rain-drops, 
which,  like  those  on  the  Corn- 
cockle flags  in  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, having  once  been  allowed 
to  dry,  are  practically  indelible. 
His  umbrella  is  robust  enough  to 
shelter  three  abreast,  but,  honest 


man,  he  had  left  it  in  the  stand  at 
the  British  Museum,  or  his  mind 
was  too  busy  with  a  complicated 
train  of  thought  to  allow  him  to 
put  it  up  at  the  right  moment. 
His  theory  of  feminine  dress  finds 
no  favour  with  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  or  his  daughters ;  they  be- 
wilder him  by  the  mutability  of 
their  fashions,  for  no  sooner  has 
he  found  a  parallel  in  dress-im- 
provers to  the  worship  of  Venus 
Callipyge,  than,  lo !  they  have 
melted  away,  and  an  unaccount- 
able protuberance  appears  some- 
where else.  He  prepares  un- 
answerable arguments  against  the 
cruelty  of  adorning  hats  with 
feathers  and  the  bodies  of  little 
birds,  but,  before  he  can  produce 
them,  ribbons  and  flowers  are  all 
the  mode. 

Perhaps  women  devote  them- 
selves to  the  details  of  millinery 
all  the  more  because  we  men  have 
allotted  to  them  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  the  dull  things  of  this 
life.  "We  have  left  them  com- 
paratively little  on  which  they 
can  occupy  themselves  agreeably. 
They  have  books,  of  course,  but 
books  only  serve  as  a  whet  to 
active  employment.  The  daily 
round  of  household  duties,  the 
weekly  discharge  of  bills,  the 
tedious  routine  of  morning  calls, 
visitation  of  the  sick — everything, 
in  short,  that  bores  a  man  is  cast 
upon  his  wife ;  no  wonder  if  her 
thoughts  attach  themselves  to 
matters  of  toilet,  which  we  de- 
spise as  being  beneath  our  dignity. 
And  thereby  we,  who  are  the 
oppressors,  derive  unmerited  ad- 
vantage, for  we  are  free  to  feast 
our  eyes  on  the  pretty  things  in 
which  the  fair  sex  go  pranked. 

Not  that  our  enjoyment  is  with- 
out alloy.  Feminine  costume  is 
subject  to  the  most  sudden  and  ex- 
cruciating variations.  No  sooner 
have  we  learnt  to  delight  in  a  sim- 
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)le,  becoming  fashion,  than  instant- 
ly the  Evil  One,  whose  dwelling- 
>lace  is  in  Paris,  contrives  some 
lock  deformity,  and  every  woman 
of  spirit  hastens  to  adopt  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  human 
frame  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  the  sweet  lines  of  a  woman's 
shoulder ;  yet  this  is  precisely  the 
part  which,  during  the  last  year 
or  two,  the  malice  of  modistes  has 
concealed  with  every  ingenuity  of 
structure.  Vertical  humps  have 
been  placed  there,  contrived  so  as 
to  make  the  chest  look  as  narrow, 
the  shoulders  as  high,  and  the 
neck  as  short  as  possible. 

Now,  is  it  impossible  to  test  the 
strength  of  this  evil  spell  ?  Those 
who  have  analysed  and  intelli- 
gently contemplated  beauty,  know 
how  humbling  it  is  to  have  to  con- 
fess that  women  who  do  not  con- 
form in  some  degree  to  the  fashion, 
have  a  self-conscious,  and  there- 
fore ridiculous,  appearance.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
this,  that  all  this  restless  craving 
>r  change  is  inspired  and  sus- 
ined  by  those  whose  interest  it 
to  supply  new  clothes.  In 
classical  times,  the  part  of  their 
Iress  on  which  women  spent  most 
money  and  care  was  the  peplum 
or  shawl.  In  this  there  was  great 
variety ;  new  and  elaborate  de- 
igns were  continually  being  im- 
>rted  from  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
id  their  artistic  merit  was  so 
jreat  that  the  poets  delighted 
in  describing  them.  A  col- 
lection of  shawls  often  formed 
in  important  part  of  a  citizen's 
wealth,  or  of  the  treasures  of  a 
miple.  Imagine  a  nineteenth- 
century  paterfamilias  storing  up 
worn  clothes  of  his  woman- 
:ind  !  How  pleasing  it  would  be 
exhume  a  crinoline  of  thirty 
rears  ago,  or  a  ponderous  bonnet, 


decked  with  plumes,  of  the  early 
Victorian  age  !  The  zone — ^vy 
TrapOtviKr) — has  a  whole  anthology 
of  its  own  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers;  but  even  the  graceful 
fancy  of  Mr  Andrew  Lang  is  not 
equal  to  weaving  tender  sentiment 
into  anything  so  fugitive  as  the 
waistbands  of  our  daughters. 
Homer's  description  of  Helen's 
trailing  peplum  was  full  of  pleas- 
ing allusion  for  people  of  fashion 
many  centuries  after  it  was 
written,  for  the  mode  was  seen 
to  be  good,  and  people  had  the 
sense  to  stick  to  it ;  but  who 
would  be  equal  to  the  task  of 
framing  in  living  verse  the  cos- 
tume worn  by  a  fair  one  at  a 
modern  dinner  or  garden  party1? 
Even  Byron  shrank  instinctively 
from  the  attempt,  and  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  stanzas  of  '  Don 
Juan '  must  be  perused  before  any 
detailed  allusion  is  made  to  the 
dress  of  one  of  the  many  fair 
women  who  bear  parts  in  that 
romance.  And  then  it  is  the 
Greek  Haidee  whose  attire  is 
touched  upon,  because  it,  too,  is 
Greek.1  Ah,  the  pity  of  it ! 
Paris  fashions  have  killed  national 
costume,  and  the  modes  endure 
not  so  many  days  as  they  used  to 
last  years. 

The  serious  part  of  this  is,  that 
the  immense  cost  of  women's  dress 
leaves  nothing  of  value  behind  it. 
Sables  are  positively  the  only  pur- 
chase that  can  be  looked  on  as 
a  safe  investment.  The  most 
thoughtful  selection  and  design 
of  other  materials  is  sure  to  be 
soon  stultified  by  the  imperious 
caprice  of  Monsieur  Worth.  By 
no  means  can  the  sorrowful  folly 
of  this  thraldom  be  brought  home 
to  one  more  forcibly  than  by  a 
visit  to  the  cases  in  the  British 
Museum,  containing  the  little 


1  Don  Juan,  canto  ii.  121, 
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funebral  figures  from  the  tombs 
of  Tanagra.  The  exquisite  grace 
of  raiment,  the  delicate  hair-dress- 
ing, varied  to  suit  each  different 
cast  of  features,  the  care  with 
which  beauty  of  form  is  accen- 
tuated instead  of  being  wrapped 
up  or  distorted, — all  convince  one 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  modern  sys- 
tem which  robs  our  eyes  of  legiti- 
mate delight.  How  would  it  be 
with  us  were  it  the  custom  to  lay 
in  the  tombs  of  our  departed  ones 
little  statuettes,  representing  them 
in  their  best  clothes  1  Should  we 
not  shrink  from  the  criticism  of 
posterity1?  It  must  be  confessed 
that  women  would  stand  this 
ordeal  better  than  men :  still,  a 
modern  ball -dress,  with  corsage 
cutting  horizontally  across  the 
bust,  is  a  terrible  violation  of  the 
natural  lines  of  the  figure,  espe- 
cially when,  by  means  of  long 
stays,  the  cincture  is  thrust  away 
down  where  no  sculptor  would 
dream  of  placing  it.  In  the 
name  of  common  honesty,  whence 
comes  the  mock  delicacy  of  for- 
bidding the  form  of  a  woman's 
legs  to  be  seen1?  Are  they  more 
suggestive  of  unlawful  thoughts 
than  arms  and  shoulders  1  Shall 
Diana  be  accounted  less  than 
chaste  because  her  statue  in  the 
Vatican  shows  her  with  tunic  girt 
well  above  her  bare  knees?  The 
Spartan  virgins  were  not  the  less 
reverently  regarded  because  the 
graceful  chiton,  being  open  on  one 
side  to  allow  freedom  of  movement, 
flew  open  as  they  walked,  and  got 
them  the  name  of  ^atvo/x^ptScg.  It 
is  utterly  unjust  that,  because  some 
women  have  indifferent  legs,  all 
should  be  compelled  to  wear  long 
skirts  on  all  occasions.  If  it  is 
desired  to  see  which  is  most  be- 
coming, compare  an  Ayrshire 
dairymaid  in  workaday  attire  of 
short  pleated  petticoat  and  the 
linen  jacket  called  a  bedgown, 


snooded  hair,  woollen  hose,  and 
serviceable  shoes,  with  the  same 
girl  figged  out  on  Sunday  with  a 
fly-away  bonnet  on  her  head,  a 
travesty  of  Paris  fashions  on  her 
back,  trailing  skirts,  and  high- 
heeled  Balmorals.  Of  the  two, 
the  first  is  not  only  the  more 
pleasing,  but  infinitely  the  more 
modest  in  appearance. 

Marie  Bashkirtseff,  in  composing 
the  most  self-conscious  journal 
ever  penned,  was  in  the  habit  of 
subjecting  her  own  actions  and 
those  of  others  to  frank  analysis. 
She  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sentiment  of  physical  modesty 
was  one  arising  from  a  sense  of 
one's  own  imperfection ;  that  if  one 
could  be  quite  conscious  of  per- 
fect proportion  and  beauty,  there 
would  cease  to  be  any  motive  or 
impulse  to  conceal  the  body  and 
limbs.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that 
misgivings  on  this  point  are  pretty 
universal ;  but,  seeing  that  it  is 
fixed  by  an  utterly  arbitrary  rule 
what  portions  of  the  body  may  be 
displayed  and  what  may  be  con- 
cealed, it  may  be  permitted  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  tyranny 
which  forbids  one  young  lady  to 
show  her  ankles  because  another 
one  finds  it  expedient  to  conceal 
hers. 

One  longs  for  redemption  from 
the  barbarities  of  feminine  fashions. 
One  sighs  to  exchange  the  long 
wasp-like  waists  and  tight-lacing 
for  the  simple,  easy  gowns  of  our 
grandmothers,  to  replace  the  girdle 
where  the  Grecian  zone  was  bound, 
just  clear  of  the  ribs.  But  one  has 
an  uneasy  foreboding  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  classical  toilets  might 
be  interfered  with  by  the  diaboli- 
cal devices  of  milliners.  At  the 
close  of  last  century,  before  small 
waists  came,  in  the  inscrutable 
movement  of  the  female  mind,  to 
be  counted  a  beauty,  there  was 
an  atrocious  fashion  of  wearing 
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pads  below  the  girdle,  so  that  the 
drapery  should  fall  in  unbroken 
sweep  from  the  bosom  to  the 
ground.  Many  were  the  shafts 
aimed  by  ribald  writers  against 
this  extraordinary  device ;  many 
the  unjust  imputations  to  which 
it  gave  rise — 

"  Some  say  nature's  rights  'tis  invading 

This  sham  swelling  garb  to  put  on : 
For    how,    with    these    false    bills    of 

lading, 

Can     ships     by    their     rigging     be 
known  ?  " 

It  passed  away,  and  the  last  ninety 
years  have  seen  the  beginning  and 
end  of  many  other  modes  more 
unsightly  and  not  less  absurd.  Is 
it  hoping  too  much  that,  seeing 
how  fast  the  fashions  fly,  all  the 
ludicrous,  hideous,  and  hurtful 
ones  will,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
have  been  discarded,  and  a  return 
be  made  to  the  only  faultless 
model  the  world  has  ever  seen1? 
It  was  designed  by  the  race  whose 
genius  led  them  by  the  straight 
avenue  to  consummate  art,  in  dim- 
sighted  attempts  to  reach  which 


goal  we  have  floundered  into  the 
ditches  on  either  side.  There  is  a 
modest  little  volume  by  Mr  Moyr 
Smith,  'Ancient  Greek  Female  Cos- 
tume' (London,  1882),  which  well 
illustrates  what  wearing  apparel 
might  and  ought  to  be.  The  chiton 
or  tunic  in  various  forms,  whether 
made  to  fasten  with  clasps,  as  in 
the  Doric  fashion,  or  without  them 
in  the  Ionic  (which  the  women  of 
Athens  were  made  to  adopt  after 
they  had  killed  with  their  buckles 
the  only  one  of  their  countrymen 
who  returned  from  the  expedition 
to  ^gina);  the  flowing  peplum  for 
indoors  or  fine  weather,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  woollen  chlamys 
or  himation  for  outdoor  wear ;  the 
broidered  girdle ;  the  cothurnus  or 
laced  boot,  leaving  the  toes  ex- 
posed, for  rough  walking  or  wet 
weather,  and  sandals  of  various 
patterns  for  town  or  house  wear, — 
these  were  the  chief  items  in  the 
one  perfect  costume  that  women 
have  ever  been  content  to  wear ; 
the  only  one  that  should  guide  us 
in  much-needed  dress-reform. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
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THE  BACILLUS  OF  LOVE. 


I  AM  a  bacillus  of  love. 

That  is  to  say,  I  am  a  pre-eminent 
member  of  the  mighty  race  which 
provides  mankind  with  every  facul- 
ty it  enjoys,  with  every  impression 
it  experiences,  with  every  suffering 
it  endures.  We  bacilli  constitute 
the  hidden  origins  which  men  are 
vainly  seeking  to  fathom ;  it  is  we 
who  have  lifted  man  to  what  he 
is ;  for  to  us  was  confided,  from 
the  beginning,  the  task  of  guiding 
the  processes  and  the  proceedings 
of  humanity.  We  are  the  uni- 
versal suscitating  cause;  we  are 
everything ;  we  are  everywhere ; 
without  us  all  would  be  impossible 
—  unless,  indeed,  all  were  done 
otherwise. 

Our  existence  as  the  one  ruling 
agency  is,  of  course,  entirely  un- 
known to  men,  but  we  have  gra- 
ciously permitted  them  to  acquire, 
as  a  matter  of  purely  pathological  in- 
struction, a  faint  conception  of  the 
existence  of  a  few  of  us ;  some  of 
the  microbes  of  disease — low  caste, 
unreasoning  brutes,  whom  we  high 
potencies  despise — have  been  des- 
cried by  them.  But  of  the  great 
dominating  reality  that  vie  are  what 
men  ignorantly  call  their  will,  their 
intellect,  their  sense,  we  shall  allow 
them  to  learn  nothing;  they  will 
never  become  aware  that  their 
qualities  and  their  defects,  their 
capacities  and  their  incapacities, 
their  intelligence  and  their  stu- 
pidity, are  mere  results  of  the 
higher  or  lower  aptitudes  of  each 
bacillus  at  work  within  them.  As 
the  present  document  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  private  archives  of 
my  family  and  will  never  be  seen 
by  men,1  I  cannot  be  accused  of 


betraying   our  secrets   by  stating 
this. 

And  yet,  at  the  commencement 
of  last  July,  I,  personally,  was  all 
but  detected  by  Dr  Pfefferminz, 
the  famous  Professor  of  Applied 
Emotions  at  the  University  of 
Potztausend.  The  young  woman 
in  whom  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  at  present  domiciled  — 
Fraulein  Flosshilde  Stramm — was 
led  by  my  imprudent  coadjutor 
who  directs  her  curiosity  to  con- 
sult the  Professor  (he  is  an  old 
friend  of  her  family)  as  to  the 
exact  composition  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  sentiments  of 
the  heart  and  contact  with  young 
men.  I  was  amazed  at  her  raising, 
without  any  suggestions  from  me, 
a  problem  of  such  a  nature;  but, 
at  the  moment,  I  attached  no 
serious  importance  to  it,  for  I  was 
convinced  that  she  had  no  ideas 
whatever  on  the  subject,  and  that 
she  put  the  question  "academ- 
ically," just  as  she  might  have 
asked  what  was  the  connection 
between  cube  root  and  arrowroot, 
simply  to  content  the  analytical 
propensities  of  the  German  mind. 
How  could  she  know  anything 
about  "the  sentiments  of  the 
heart"  or  "young  men"?  I  had 
not  acted  on  her  with  respect  to 
them,  and  who  else  could  have 
presumed  to  do  so  while  I  ab- 
stained 1  She  was  only  eighteen ; 
her  education  was  very  incom- 
plete ;  my  colleagues  of  the  in- 
struction section  had  particularly 
begged  me  to  put  no  notions  of 
love  into  her  head  until  more 
fruit  had  resulted  from  their 
efforts ;  and  it  was  without  con- 


1  It  would  be  a  breach  of  confidence  to  explain  how  the  document  came  to  be 
published  here. 
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suiting  either  me  or  them  that 
Curiosity  was  indiscreet  enough 
to  take  her  to  Dr  Pfefferminz 
to  talk  about  what  she  could 
not  possibly  understand.  That 
learned  gentleman,  after  listening 
with  puzzled  interest  to  her  inter- 
rogatory— it  presented  a  totally 
new  branch  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion to  his  unadulterated  mind — 
considered  that  it  supplied  him 
with  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  testing  a  new  instrument  we 
had  just  enabled  him  to  invent, 
the  "  Sensation- source-seeker  "  (der 
Empfindungsursprung-sucher))  but 
which,  of  course,  as  we  ourselves 
are  the  source  of  all  sensation  and 
did  not  mean  to  be  found  out,  we 
never  intended  to  allow  him  to 
employ  successfully.  He  put  the 
instrument  in  position,  turned  its 
full  glare  suddenly  on  the  heart  of 
Fraulein  Stramm,  and,  as  I  had 
come  languidly  to  the  front  to 
see  what  was  going  on,  the  Pro- 
fessor's eye  caught  me.  Having 
no  suspicion  of  my  existence, 
he  did  not  recognise  me;  and, 
most  happily,  before  he  had  time 
to  wonder  who  I  could  be,  the 
bacilli  in  his  own  body  perceived, 
in  the  blaze  of  light  projected  by 
the  instrument,  the  danger  to 
which  I,  their  illustrious  brother, 
was  exposed.  Sneezing,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  foremost,  acted  in- 
stantly and  violently  on  Dr  Pfeffer- 
minz ;  and  when,  after  taking  off 
his  spectacles,  blowing  his  nose 
several  times,  and  wiping  his  eyes 
assiduously,  the  Professor  was  able 
to  continue  his  investigations,  I 
was  far  away  out  of  sight  in  a 
corner  of  a  vein.  Poor  man !  I 
could  not  help  being  sorry  for 
him.  He  just  missed  making  the 
most  tremendous  of  all  possible 
discoveries.  What  would  have 
been  the  agitation  of  the  world 
if  the  newspapers  had  suddenly 
announced  that  a  German  profes- 


sor had  succeeded   in   laying   his 
hand  on  the  bacillus  of  love ! 

The  shock  I  experienced  and 
my  precipitate  retreat  into  distant 
obscurity  had  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  leaving  Flosshilde  exposed 
for  several  minutes  to  the  con- 
tinued provocations  of  Curiosity 
and  to  the  unintentionally  sugges- 
tive inquiries  of  the  Professor,  and 
I  had  the  extreme  annoyance  of 
observing  when  I  came  back  that 
the  young  lady  had  become  ani- 
mated, during  the  conversation, 
with  the  most  unseemly  intention 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject. 
I  grew  extremely  angry ;  had,  im- 
mediately, a  violent  quarrel  with 
Curiosity ;  and  appealed,  indig- 
nantly, to  the  more  important  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  me  against 
him,  and  to  assist  me  to  undo  the 
harm  he  had  caused.  But  I  had 
the  mortification  of  recognising 
that,  instead  of  rallying  round  me 
and  backing  me  up,  they  were 
rather  glad  to  see  me  in  a  difn- 
culty.  The  truth  was — it  would 
be  useless  to  conceal  it,  for  the 
whole  of  this  narration  turns  upon 
it — that  I  was  unpopular.  While 
all  the  others  had  been  labouring, 
more  or  less  uselessly,  for  eighteen 
years,  in  the  general  formation  of 
our  ward,  I  alone  had  done  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  her,  and  my 
inaction  had  made  them  jealous. 
But,  how  could  I  have  done  any- 
thing ?  The  mission  with  which 
I  am  intrusted  can  only  be  dis- 
charged when  the  pupil  has 
attained  an  age  of  relative  matur- 
ity— at  least  there  would  be  many 
inconveniences  in  setting  it  in 
action  from  infancy.  Further- 
more, I  had  always  regarded  that 
mission  as  so  matchlessly  elevated, 
as  so  immeasurably  above  that  of 
any  other  bacillus,  that  I  had  em- 
ployed the  years  of  Flosshilde's 
girlhood,  not  in  co-operating  with 
the  others,  but  in  studying  the 
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inner  nature  of  my  own  exalted 
ministry.  As  I  am  convinced 
that  writing  is  the  most  teaching 
form  of  thinking,  I  had  spent  the 
eighteen  years  in  literary  labour, 
engaged — under  the  metaphysical 
influences  of  my  German  Univer- 
sity surroundings — in  the  composi- 
tion, for  my  own  ulterior  guidance, 
of  a  masterly  and  exhaustive  work, 
entitled,  'The  Didactic  and  Doc- 
trinal Developments  of  Love.' 
That  work  defines  the  degrees,  the 
forms,  the  classifications  of  love; 
describes  the  great  laws  which 
regulate  it ;  designates  the  possible 
exceptions  to  those  laws,  and  the 
special  conditions  under  which 
exceptions  can  arise;  determines 
the  exalted  place  of  love  in  the 
ineffable  harmonies  of  the  uni- 
verse; delineates  its  relationship 
to  the  other  organised  forces  of 
Nature;  demonstrates  that,  by 
founding  attraction  and  repulsion, 
it  originated  gravitation,  the  tides, 
and  the  winds;  and  recapitulates 
the  essence  of  the  whole  in  a 
peroration  of  glowing  splendour, 
in  which  the  adoration  of  love 
for  love's  own  dazzling  self,  for 
its  own  resplendent  inner  radi- 
ance, without  stooping  to  the  low 
reality  known  on  earth  as  love- 
making,  is  set  forth  as  the  one 
true  end  of  being. 

I  had  been  so  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  composition  of  this  classic 
treatise  that  I  had  lived  the  life  of 
a  recluse,  had  seen  but  little  of  my 
colleagues,  and  had  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  scarcely  any  of 
them.  Imagination,  Intuition,  and 
Grace  were  indeed  my  only  real 
friends.  I  must  avow,  too,  that 
my  strong  conviction  of  the  ele- 
vated position  I  occupy  amongst 
them,  of  the  sublimity  of  my  own 
objects  and  of  the  vulgarity  of 
theirs,  had  been'  manifested  by 
me  without  disguise,  and  had  led 
most  of  the  others  to  regard  me 


as  a  haughty  aristocrat  (which 
I  do  not  deny  that  I  am). 

Indifferent  to  their  opinion,  I 
had  stood  aside  and  had  not 
selected  any  system  for  the  love 
formation  of  Flosshilde  Stramm. 
I  knew  nothing  of  her  character, 
as  it  had  been  fashioned  by  the 
others,  and  I  acknowledge  that 
it  would  have  been  prudent  to 
study  the  character  before  I  se- 
lected the  system,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  latter  would  fit 
in  with  the  former.  But  this  visit 
to  Dr  Pfefferminz  revealed  a  situ- 
ation of  such  gravity  that  I  was 
forced  to  take  precipitate  action. 
As  others  had  presumed  to  inter- 
fere with  my  work,  it  became 
instantly  essential  to  assert  my 
rights  and  to  assume  the  sole 
direction  of  Flosshilde's  love,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  from  slipping 
out  of  my  hands.  I  had  no  time 
to  select  a  programme,  and  took 
up,  instinctively,  the  first  that 
came  into  my  head — that  is  to 
say,  the  programme  of  the  per- 
oration of  my  book.  With  light- 
ning rapidity  I  decided  to  thrust 
out  of  Flosshilde's  unprepared  or- 
ganisation the  notion  of  "  young 
men,"  and  to  thrust  into  it  the 
majestic  theory  of  loving  love  for 
love. 

For  this  purpose  I  leaped  into 
her  brain,  and,  pushing  hastily 
aside  some  inferior  workers  who 
were  suggesting  to  her  at  that 
instant  to  drink  coffee  and  eat 
Gfugelhopf,  I  poured  into  her  the 
sublime  conception  that  love  does 
not  consist  in  silly  passion  for  the 
other  sex,  but  in  the  joy  of  study- 
ing its  own  mystic  strengths  and 
shadings,  of  unravelling  its  tran- 
scendent perplexities,  of  seeking 
out  the  glories  that  are  hidden  in 
its  essence.  I  told  her  she  must 
search  for  its  gorgeous  meanings 
in  the  pure  study  of  subjective 
love,  and  not  stoop  to  suppose  that 
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she  could  find  them  in  fictitious 
likings  of  a  male.  I  encouraged 
myself  by  thinking  that,  as  she 
was  a  German,  this  sort  of  argu- 
ment and  this  sort  of  language 
ought  necessarily  to  kindle  her. 
Blinded  though  I  was  by  the 
ardour  of  my  own  action,  I  re- 
mained, all  the  same,  perfectly 
aware  that  love  processes  must  be 
varied  according  to  race  and  lati- 
tude. (I  may  mention  that  one  of 
the  most  original  and  striking 
chapters  of  my  book  is  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  love.)  I  am  sure 
therefore  that,  notwithstanding  my 
excitement,  I  should  have  taken 
a  totally  different  course  if  I  had 
had  to  deal  with  another  nation- 
ality. For  instance,  if  .Flosshilde 
had  been  French,  I  should  most 
certainly  have  approached  her  com- 
mercially, have  avoided  all  allusion 
to  sentiment,  and  have  laid  before 
her  a  balance-sheet  in  which  the 
fortunes  on  the  two  sides  would 
have  been  set  forth  in  detail  as  the 
only  elements  worthy  of  her  con- 
sideration. "While,  if  she  had  been 
English,  I  should  have  set  her  on 
to  romp  with  a  young  man  at 
lawn-tennis,  and  to  flirt  with  him 
illimitably,  and  should  have  simply 
observed  to  her,  "  See  if  you  can 
catch  him,  my  dear."  But  with 
a  German  it  did  seem  to  me  (I 
say  it  in  my  own  defence)  that  I 
could  talk  profitably  of  idealities, 
and  ecstasies,  and  rhapsodies,  and 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  less 
she  comprehended  of  them  the 
more  she  would  admire  them. 

She  started  at  my  eloquent 
s.  She  inserted  her  forefinger 
eeply  between  her  lips ;  I  saw  she 
did  not  understand,  and,  for  that 
reason,  I  thought  I  had  convinced 
her. 

After  a  few  moments,  however,  I 
became  aware  that  Doubt  and  Incre- 
dulity, and  especially  Indecorum, 


were  throwing  rapid  phrases  into 
her  other  ear.  My  own  colleagues 
were  working  against  me  !  Such 
a  situation  is,  I  regret  to  say,  not 
unfrequent  amongst  us  •  it  pre- 
sented itself  violently  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  want  of  unity  between 
us  made  Flosshilde  hesitate.  How 
little  do  men  and  women  suspect, 
when  they  are  unable  to  make  up 
their  minds,  that  what  they  ima- 
gine to  be  human  wavering,  indeci- 
sion, or  vacillation,  is  simply  the 
outcome  of  one  of  the  disputes  that 
are  constantly  occurring  amongst 
the  various  bacilli  to  whom  their 
guidance  is  intrusted  ! 

Until  that  day  I  had  carelessly 
taken  it  for  granted  that,  when 
the  time  came  for  me  to  begin  to 
act,  I  should  find  a  virgin  soil  to 
cultivate  and  an  innocent  heart 
to  govern ;  but  as  I  looked  more 
closely  into  Flosshilde,  I  perceived 
that,  under  pretence  of  amusing 
her  and  of  developing  her  appreci- 
ation of  what  they  dared  to  call 
the  beautiful,  my  perfidious  col- 
leagues had  filled  her  with  un- 
healthy inquisitiveness.  Nay,  more, 
they  had  encouraged  her  to  go 
frequently  to  public  places  and 
entertainments,  and  there  to  gaze 
with  satisfaction  at  good-looking 
young  students  ! 

I  shuddered  at  the  repulsive  dis- 
covery. Not  only  did  I  tremble  at 
it  as  a  revelation  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  temperament  I  meant 
to  lead  to  lofty  love,  but,  addition- 
ally, I  beheld  before  me  a  new 
proof  of  the  lamentable  truth  that 
even  I,  with  all  the  stateliness  of 
my  functions  and  all  the  solemnity 
of  my  rights,  even  I  was,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  dependent  on  the 
support  of  others.  I  had  to  own 
that  even  love  does  not  stand  alone, 
that  even  love  is  not  free  from  the 
effects  of  general  circumstances, 
that  even  the  tremendous  might 
it  exercises  is  influenced  by  out- 
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side  agencies  irrespective  of  its 
own  constitution  and  of  my  ad- 
ministration of  it.  It  was  indeed 
painful  to  me  to  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  I,  the  genius, 
pilot,  governor  of  Flosshilde's  love, 
had  to  suffer  the  humiliation  of 
taking  up  materials  prepared  by 
inferior  hands,  and  of  working  out 
their  unworthy  fashionings.  As 
love  is  the  one  great  end  of  human 
existence,  all  education  ought  of 
course  to  be  conducted,  from 
infancy,  with  the  object  of  deli- 
cately preparing  the  ground  for 
it.  Alas !  it  is  not  so.  Each 
bacillus  struggles  for  himself,  and 
gives  no  thought  to  me  !  I  meas- 
ured the  outcome  of  all  this,  and 
I  suffered.  My  pain  was  so  keen 
that  I  asked  myself  what  was  the 
good  of  occupying  the  magnificent 
position  of  a  love  bacillus  ?  In  my 
bitterness  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
might  almost  as  well  have  been 
born  a  miserable  microbe  of  chil- 
blains. 

These  thoughts  afflicted  me 
during  an  entire  minute.  They 
afflicted  me  all  the  more  because  I 
blamed  myself  resentfully  for  hav- 
ing allowed  so  many  years  of  Floss- 
hilde's life  to  pass  without  watch- 
ing her  development  from  the 
point  of  view  of  my  own  future 
dealings  with  her.  I  ought,  of 
course,  to  have  made  allowance 
for  the  effects  of  my  unpopularity, 
and  to  have  taken  some  account  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  others 
might,  out  of  dirty  jealousy  or 
self-assertion,  build  up  in  my  way. 
But  I  could  not  stop  to  calculate ; 
every  bacillus  in  Flosshilde's  body, 
from  the  summits  of  the  classes  to 
the  dregs  of  the  masses,  was  watch- 
ing me  in  the  hope  that  I  should 
break  down.  It  was  one  of  those 
moments  when  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  take  counsel  of  reali- 
ties ;  besides,  I  was  too  angry.  I 
recommenced  my  arguments  more 


furiously  than  before,  and  quoted 
entire  pages  from  my  book. 

The  phrases  I  employed  were  full 
of  such  ardent  imagery,  of  such 
dazzling  hypotheses,  of  such  in- 
sinuating arguments  (it  must  be  re- 
membered that  I  had  passed  eigh- 
teen years  in  selecting  my  adjec- 
tives, and  especially  my  adverbs), 
that  they  would  have  touched  a 
whale — at  least  I  thought  so.  I 
laid  before  Flosshilde  a  series  of 
meteoric  metaphors  of  fire,  inter- 
mingled with  whisperings  of  silvery 
persuasion,  and  urged  on  her,  in 
alternating  shrieks  and  sighs,  that 
the  abstract  inconceivable  can 
alone  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
panting  heart.  I  concluded  by 
exclaiming,  in  words  of  prophetic 
grandeur,  "  Flosshilde,  beware ! 
In  love,  the  dream  is  the  reality ; 
the  reality  is  deception." 

I  waited  anxiously  to  see  what 
effect  I  had  produced. 

The  effect  was  that  Flosshilde 
put  her  finger  again  into  her 
mouth,  sucked  it,  withdrew  it,  and 
muttered,  "  Rot ! " 

Then,  to  my  indescribable  hor- 
ror, she  skipped  into  the  air, 
clapped  her  hands,  laughed  up- 
roariously, and  exclaimed,  "Oh 
Otto,  blue-eyed  Otto,  make  love  to 
me!" 

Could  "blue-eyed  Otto,"  I  asked 
myself,  be  one  of  those  good-look- 
ing young  students? 

The  thought  was  awful.  I  un- 
derstood, at  last,  the  degraded 
motive  that  had  led  her  to  consult 
Dr  Pfefferminz.  For  a  moment  I 
was  entirely  upset.  Those  who, 
hereafter,  may  consult  this  record, 
will  sympathise,  I  am  certain,  with 
the  anguish  I  endured.  Alas  !  I 
did  not  then  know  how  much  more 
I  was  destined  to  undergo. 

I  was  forced  to  recognise,  from 
the  evidence  before  me,  that  I 
possessed  no  solid  hold  ov^er  the 
love-behavings  of  the  young  woman 
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I  was  supposed  to  direct ;  that  my 
hateful  colleagues  had  purposely 
inspired  her  with  revolutionary 
ideas ;  and  that  what  she  called 
her  heart  was  saturated  with  in- 
stincts absolutely  opposed  to  the 
exalted  views  with  which  I  wished 
to  fill  it.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  deplorable  situation  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  there  was 
still  a  chance  of  saving  her,  for 
force,  as  well  as  right,  was  on  my 
side.  The  others  had  numbers, 
which  were  much;  but  I  had  sov- 
ereignty, which  was  more.  They 
might  stir  up  in  her  all  the  impro- 
prieties, might  lure  her  by  all  the 
temptations,  but  without  me  she 
could  not  love  at  all ;  without  me 
she  might  have  curiosities  and 
searchings,  and  feel  wonderings, 
and  sympathies,  and  preferences, 
but  could  not  love.  The  others, 
in  their  rebellion,  could  implant 
in  her  vague  askings,  but  could 
supply  her  with  no  answers  to 
them.  The  echoing  of  the  heart- 
cry  was  in  my  gift  alone.  It  was 
useless  for  them  to  make  her 
scream  out  about  her  blue-eyed 
Otto ;  she  could  not  love  him  un- 
less I  permitted  her  to  do  so,  and 
I  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  permitting  it.  I  forbade  her 
furiously  to  care  for  him,  and,  in- 
stantly, I  felt  her  tremble.  I  saw 
my  power  at  work,  and  I  smiled 
grimly. 

"  Well,  that's  odd,"  she  mutter- 
ed, bewilderedly.  "  I  was  begin- 
ning to  like  him,  in  a  kind  of  a 
way ;  positively  I  was.  And  now 
I  don't.  Surely,  I'm  not  change- 
able? I've  been  immense  friends 
with  Hedwig,  and  Magda,  and 
Mechthilde,  since  we  were  all 
babies ;  I've  played  the  variations 
of  the  Carnival  of  Venice  every 
day  for  nine  years ;  I  adore  sugar 
and  cake  just  as  I  did  when  I  was 
tiny.  Therefore  it's  certain  that 
I'm  constant  in  my  affections. 


And  yet  I  don't  care  for  Otto  as  I 
did  yesterday.  That's  singular  !  " 

As  I  listened  I  smiled  again, 
even  more  grimly  than  before. 

The  others,  seeing  that  I  was 
acting  on  her,  set  to  work  to- 
gether to  drive  her  to  resistance, 
tinder  their  pressure  she  broke 
out — 

"Well,  whether  I  love  Otto, 
or  whether  I  don't,  those  notions 
that  came  into  my  head  just  now 
about  loving  love  were  bosh.  How 
can  a  girl  love  love?  Love  isn't 
a  young  man.  Love's  what  a  girl 
ought  to  feel  for  a  young  man." 

I  checked  her  violently. 

"  Is  it,  though  1 "  she  asked  her- 
self, hesitatingly,  in  response  to  my 
pull  at  her.  "After  all,  I'm  not 
sure.  I  think  it  is,  and  I  think  it 
isn't.  I  don't  deny  that  it  would 
be  very  superfine  to  love  love — I 
suppose  I  should  be  the  only  one 
to  do  it  —  and  it  would  sound 
enormously  grand  to  talk  about 
with  Hedwig ;  it  would  beat  her 
poetry  quotations.  Wouldn't  it ! 
And  Magda,  too,  who's  always 
describing  to  me  what  making 
love  is — she's  no  knowledge  of  it 
in  that  shape.  I  should  have  it 
all  to  myself.  But,  all  the  same, 
it  isn't  what  I  want." 

So  —  Flosshilde  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  whole  subject  with 
her  friends  !  Good  heavens  !  how 
much  had  she  learnt?  And  I 
who  imagined  that  her  mind  was 
pure  as  a  snow-peak  at  dawn ! 

Next  day  the  complications  be- 
came graver  still.  Aunt  Schim- 
melhans,  with  whom  Flosshilde 
lived,  gave  a  Kaffeevisite,  to  which, 
by  exception,  some  men  were  in- 
vited. Otto  was  amongst  them ; 
he  was  put  next  to  Flosshilde, 
and  strained  his  blue  eyes  devour- 
ingly upon  her.  So  long  as  they 
sat  at  table,  with  people  round 
them,  he  could  only  gaze  at  her, 
sigh,  and  repeat  poems.  The  con- 
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sumption  of  cakes  and  coffee  lasted 
for  three  hours  and  twenty  min- 
utes, including  a  lecture  which 
Professor  Bullenbeizer  was  amiable 
enough  to  deliver  on  the  scheme 
he  had  recently  laid  before  the 
Government  for  the  utilisation  of 
the  waste  thought  of  Germany  in 
the  manufacture  of  ideas  for  the 
children  of  the  poor.  But  when, 
at  last,  they  strayed  off  into  the 
garden,  Otto's  moment  came. 

"Oh  Flosshilde,  oh  maiden  of 
my  soul,"  he  began,  "let  me  thrill 
at  the  touch  of  your  soft  white 
hand  ! " 

He  tried  to  take  it  (it  was 
gritty  and  poppy-coloured).  By 
my  orders  she  snatched  it  away. 

"  Oh,  drive  me  not  to  bottomless 
despair  ! "  he  cried. 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  I  forced  her  to 
reply.  I  regret  to  add  that  she 
giggled  as  she  said  it,  thereby 
proving  that  my  enemies  were 
once  more  distracting  her  attention 
from  me,  and  were  stimulating  in 
her  a  levity  utterly  unsuited  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  moment. 

He  staggered,  and  shut  his  eyes, 
as  if,  after  such  an  answer,  he 
could  no  longer  support  the  light 
of  day. 

I  made  a  fierce  effort  to  absorb 
her  to  myself,  but  I  failed ;  the 
others  were  too  many  for  me. 
Under  their  vile  promptings  the 
wretched  girl  put  her  horrid  finger 
into  her  mouth  (I  should  have 
thought  there  could  have  been  no 
room  there  after  all  the  cake  she 
had  eaten),  and  murmured  to  her- 
self, with  an  odious  leer  of  con- 
ceited consciousness — 

"  Won't  I  tell  Magda,  and  won't 
she  be  jealous  !  She's  not  the  only 
one  now  that  can  tell  stories  about 
lovers.  Oh,  my  !  " 

I  was  right !  This  Magda,  and 
possibly  others  too,  had  been 
stufnng  pernicious  knowledge  into 
what  I  had  imagined  to  be  the 


lily -filled  bosom  of  Flosshilde 
Stramm  !  She  knew,  evidently,  all 
that  she  could  be  taught !  Per- 
haps she  knew  even  more !  The 
situation  appalled  me,  especially 
as  I  could  not  deny  that  it  was  of 
my  own  creating.  I  had  gone  to 
sleep  at  my  post  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  I  felt  that,  humanly 
speaking,  I  deserved  to  be  cashiered 
or  shot.  I  little  fancied,  in  my 
blind  security,  how  near  I  was  to 
both! 

While  I  was  thus  painfully  re- 
flecting, Otto  opened  his  eyes 
again. 

"  Gracious  Fraulein  !"  he  moaned 
out,  "  let  you  my  bleeding — of  your 
beauty  enamoured,  but  of  sweet 
hope  cruelly  bereft — heart  not  in 
desperation  waste  away." 

(I  translate  his  words  literally, 
as  the  only  possible  way  of  con- 
veying them.) 

She  positively  glistened  with 
nauseous  delight  at  being  courted 
in  such  outrageous  language  (I 
mean  language  that  would  be 
outrageous  in  any  other  land — 
in  Germany  it  was  quite  natural). 
She  chuckled  to  herself,  "Oh, 
won't  I  tell  Magda !  Oh,  ravish- 
ment ! " 

And  this  was  the  girl  that  I 
proposed  to  lift  to  the  unsullied 
heights  where  dwells  subjective 
love  enthroned ! 

I  pause  here  to  observe  (what 
my  future  readers  will  have  al- 
ready discovered  for  themselves) 
that  Flosshilde  was  an  offensively 
vulgar  young  person.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  elevation  of  sen- 
timent in  her,  and  her  manners 
were  atrocious.  I  had  to  deal 
with  a  low-class  nature  formed  by 
low-class  bacilli — I,  who  was  made 
for  exclusive  contact  with  all  the 
towering  perfections ! 

I  continue. 

I  had  now  obtained  too  ample 
testimony  of  the  disastrous  results 
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of  the  influence  on  her  of  both 
her  friends  and  of  my  colleagues, 
and  had  acquired  the  certainty 
that  I  had  to  combat  not  only  the 
ill-will  of  my  immediate  co-opera- 
tors, but  also  the  consequences  of 
the  too  frequent  want  of  unity  of 
action  between  the  bacilli  stationed 
in  various  bodies,  who,  instead 
of  combining  their  proceedings 
for  the  common  good  of  human- 
ity, work  each  one  for  himself. 
For  instance,  the  bacilli  in  that 
disreputable  Magda  had  mani- 
festly been  proceeding  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  the  evil 
effects  they  might  produce  on 
^losshilde.  My  conscience  told 
e,  it  is  true,  that  I  myself  was 
shaving  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
id  that  they  had  just  as  much 
reason  to  complain  of  me  as  I  of 
them.  But  at  the  moment  I  felt 
no  shame ;  I  was  too  angry  to  take 
account  of  moral  obligations. 

While  my  meditations  were  thus 
engaged,  Flosshilde  had  got  free  of 
me,  and,  when  I  looked  again,  she 
had  made  it  up  with  Otto,  and,  at 
the  atrocious  suggestion  of  Impro- 
priety and  Baseness,  had  gone  with 
him  behind  a  laburnum-tree,  where 
she  had  positively  permitted  him 
to  kiss  her  ! 

At  that  instant,  while  my  out- 
raged delicacy  was  shivering  at 
the  spectacle,  I  heard  coarse  laugh- 
ter all  around  me.  Several  thou- 
sands of  my  colleagues  were  scoff- 
ing at  me  ! 

Here  I  must  put  in  another 
parenthesis.  Let  me  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  intensely  imagina- 
tive minds  like  mine  deal  largely 
parentheses  ;  they  think  so 
ipidly,  so  lavishly,  so  overpower- 
igly,  that  the  whole  of  their  ideas 
mot  possibly  find  expression  in 
lirect  sentences.  My  book,  for  ex- 
iple,  is  composed  mainly  of  par- 
mtheses  —  wheels  within  wheels, 
in  the  coiled  wisdom  of  the 
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serpent.  The  object  of  the  pres- 
ent parenthesis  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  influence  of  scoffing 
on  love.  Love  can  support  un- 
complainingly many  forms  of  acute 
torture;  it  has  a  capacity  proper 
to  itself  for  enduring  pains  that 
would  stifle,  strangle,  or  stamp 
out  any  other  sentiment ;  its  long- 
suffering  in  anguish,  its  fortitude 
in  trial,  its  equanimity  in  desola- 
tion, are  amongst  the  most  admir- 
able of  its  many  glorious  qualities  ; 
but  scoffing  damages  it  exceedingly. 
I  bequeath  the  knowledge  of  this 
momentous  truth  to  the  love  bacilli 
of  all  coming  time. 

In  this  particular  case,  however 
(here  I  close  the  parenthesis  and 
resume  my  history),  it  was  not 
love  that  was  affected  by  scoffing ; 
it  was  I,  I  in  my  capacity  as 
an  individual,  who  was  provoked. 
There  are  moments  in  bacillus 
life  when  we  are  perfectly  aware, 
profoundly  aware,  exasperatingly 
aware,  that  we  are  in  the  wrong, 
that  we  have  placed  ourselves  by 
our  own  fault  in  an  intolerable 
situation.  If,  at  such  moments, 
we  are  left  alone  with  our  own 
reflections,  we  might  perhaps  ac- 
knowledge voluntarily  that  we  are 
in  error,  and  adopt  a  different,  I 
may  indeed  say  a  wiser,  course. 
But  if  we  are  scoffed  at,  that 
disposition  is  expelled  from  us ; 
if  we  are  scoffed  at,  its  place  is 
taken  in  our  souls  by  obstinacy, 
rage,  and  combativity.  That  is 
exactly  what  happened  to  myself ; 
I  was  affected  in  that  very  way ;  I 
grew  obstinate,  rageful,  combative. 
The  consciousness  that  every  one 
was  laughing  at  me  blinded  me,  I 
regret  to  say,  to  all  other  thoughts. 
Go  on  I  would,  at  any  cost.  I 
would  cram  heaven -born  enthu- 
siasms down  Flosshilde's  underbred 
throat,  or  I  would  perish  in  the 
struggle ;  but  (like  certain  human 
commanders  who  have  sworn,  on 
2  Y 
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the  morn  of  battle,  to  conquer  or 
die,  and  then  refrained  from  both) 
I  did  not  succeed  in  cramming, 
and,  when  the  time  came  to  perish, 
I  declined. 

On,  on,  I  fought.  But  the  more 
I  purified  the  girl  from  above,  the 
more  the  others  besmirched  her 
from  below.  Her  head  was  filled 
with  savagely  conflicting  sways.  I 
pulled  her  up  ;  my  rivals  snatched 
her  down.  I  sang  to  her  of  the 
soul;  they  howled  to  her  of  the 
flesh.  I  pointed  to  all  the  grand- 
eurs; they  to  all  the  littlenesses. 
I  could  have  stamped  upon  them 
— especially  as  I  knew  I  was  in 
the  wrong.  But,  wrong  or  right, 
I  would  be  sole  master  on  my  own 
ground.  Scoffed  at  ?  1 1  No  ! 

The  others,  observing  the  in- 
tensity of  my  resolution,  adopted 
suddenly  a  new  plan ;  thinking,  I 
suppose,  to  take  me  once  more  un- 
awares. They  actually  had  the 
infamy  to  infuse  into  the  girl  the 
idea  that  it  would  increase  her 
experience,  and  what  she  odiously 
called  her  "fun,"  if  she  were  to 
throw  over  Otto  and  try  somebody 
else !  The  spectacle  of  this  per- 
fidious treachery  took  my  breath 
away.  I  stood  aside.  I  became, 
for  the  moment,  too  deeply  dis- 
tressed to  continue  to  interfere. 
Besides,  what  did  it  matter  ?  Otto 
or  anybody  else  would  be  the 
same.  I  let  them  have  their 
way.  I  folded  my  arms  sternly, 
and  looked  on.  (Of  course  this  is 
a  merely  figurative  expression,  for 
we  have  no  arms  ;  it  is  with  our 
tails  that  we  do  all  manual  work, 
such  as  writing,  gesticulating,  or 
washing  ourselves.) 

Flosshilde,  steered  by  the  low 
counsels  offered  her,  looked  fum- 
bling ly  around,  turned  awkwardly 
away,  said  "Thank  you,  I  think 
that's  enough ;  I'll  go  now  to  my 
aunt,"  and  crossed  the  garden 
gawkily  to  a  group  in  the  centre 
of  which  dawdled  young  Herr 


Notary  Wilhelm  Fuchs.  She 
looked  at  him.  He  looked  at 
her. 

The  unfortunate  Otto  stood  still 
where  he  had  been  left,  and  stared. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  moments, 
perceiving  that  he  was  really  aban- 
doned, he  sat  down  at  a  table, 
drank  many  Schoppen  of  beer,  re- 
flected on  the  instabilities  of  life, 
and  asked  himself  what  girl  he 
could  conveniently  take  up  next. 

Fuchs  saw  Flosshilde's  eyes  fixed 
on  him — he  wondered  why ;  but 
the  sensation  of  being  gazed  at  by 
her  was  agreeable  to  his  notarial 
sensibilities.  He  scraped  through 
the  petticoats  that  encircled  him, 
and  got  next  to  her. 

"  Gracious  Fraulein,"  he  mur- 
mured, with  the  voice  of  a  damaged 
goat,  "  I  long  to  repeat  to  you  the 
meaningful  words  of  Goethe,  'I 
went  to  the  wood  to  look  for 
nothing,  and  I  found  a  flower.'" 

Flosshilde  simpered,  but  made 
no  reply. 

He  continued,  "The  emotion — 
Fraulein,  of  this  meeting — so  long 
desired  "  (he  had  seen  her  about 
Potztausend  since  she  was  a  baby, 
but  had  never  thought  of  speak- 
ing to  her),  "deprives  me  of  the 
power  of  speech.  Aid  me,  gracious 
Fraulein,  aid  me  to  profit  fully 
by — by — in  fact  to  profit  by  this 
opportunity.  Do  you  not  think 
the  weather  is  most  beautiful  1 " 

Flosshilde  wriggled  with  delight. 
She  thought  him  distinctly  superior 
to  Otto ;  forgetting,  with  shame- 
less ingratitude,  the  gorgeous 
speeches  that  the  other  had  ad- 
dressed to  her  ten  minutes  before. 

My  anger  grew  immense.  Eigh- 
teen years  of  study  of  my  subject 
for  such  a  result  as  this  !  More 
than  ever  I  determined  not  to 
yield,  for  I  had  a  clear,  a  noble 
mission  before  me ;  I  had  to  defend 
ideality  against  materiality,  sub- 
limity against  abasement ;  I  may 
indeed  say,  light  against  darkness. 
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And  yet,  by  what  imaginable  pro- 
cess could  I  raise  this  low  Floss- 
hilde  from  her  vulgarity  to  the 
reverent  adoration  of  apotheosed 
love?  (I  have  hitherto  disguised 
the  fact — but  I  will  avow  it  now — 
that  I  had  not  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  what  I  meant  by  loving 
love  for  love ;  but  as,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Potztausend,  every  the- 
ory that  was  comprehensible  was, 
for  that  very  reason,  regarded  as 
contemptible,  I  was  all  the  prouder 
of  my  imaginings  because  neither 
I  nor  anybody  else  could  under- 
stand them.) 

Flosshilde  dragged  off  Fuchs  in 
the  direction  of  another  laburnum 
(she  had,  at  all  events,  the  decency 
to  avoid  the  first  one),  and  began, 
with  her  habitual  obnoxious  curi- 
osity (all  Germans  are  curious), 
to  question  him  about  the  man- 
ner of  his  existence.  He  an- 
swered timidly  that  he  lived  with 
his  mother,  who  was  very  ill  of 
several  diseases  that  care  of  her 
absorbed  nearly  all  the  time  he 
could  spare  from  his  office ;  and 
that,  consequently,  he  was  seldom 
able  to  go  about  and  seek  for  the 
joy -bestowing  society  of  young 
ladies.  I  listened  with  approval 
to  the  words  of  the  young  man,  for 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  thanks  to  the 
absorption  of  his  hours  by  the  diver- 
sified and  very  opportune  maladies 
of  his  mother,  I  should  have  little 
to  fear  from  him  as  a  suitor  of 
Flosshilde,  although  she  possessed 
£130  a -year,  and  was  therefore 
an  heiress  from  the  Potztausend 
point  of  view.  But  she,  spurred 
on  by  my  opponents  to  simulate 
interest  in  those  maladies,  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  their  precise 
nature,  symptoms,  and  treatment, 
and  called  on  him  for  minute  de- 
tails respecting  them.  This  atti- 
tude shocked  me  extremely,  espe- 
cially as  its  effect  was  to  make 
the  young  man  declare  that  he  was 
deeply  touched  by  the  sympathy 


she  exhibited.  He  gave  her  the 
details  she  asked  for  (I  need  not 
repeat  them),  spoke  very  earnestly 
of  the  condition  of  Frau  Fuchs, 
quoted  no  poetry  at  all  with  re- 
spect to  her,  said  he  was  deeply 
fond  of  her,  and  had  no  greater 
delight  than  to  watch  over  her, 
and  finished  his  discourse  by  al- 
luding flutteringly  to  the  gladness 
that  would  cast  lustre  on  his  heart 
if  Flosshilde  would  come  some  day 
to  see  her. 

Although  I  was  annoyed  at  this 
proposal,  I  could  not  help  recog- 
nising that  the  young  notary 
talked  becomingly  of  his  duties 
to  his  mother,  and  of  the  affection 
he  felt  for  her.  But  still,  what 
were  his  filial  qualities  to  me?  My 
sole  concern  was  to  prevent  Floss- 
hilde from  caring  about  him,  in 
order  to  direct  her  to  grander 
thoughts ;  and  as  his  merits,  if  he 
had  any,  might  help  to  augment 
the  disgraceful  inclination  which 
had  been  infused  into  her,  my 
natural  wish  was  that  he  should 
possess  no  merits  at  all.  That  a 
girl  before  whose  mental  vision  I 
had  deigned  to  flash  forth  the 
coruscating  halos  of  theoretical 
love  should  abase  herself  to  run 
after  a  notary — even  a  notary  with 
filial  merits  —  appeared  to  me  so 
monstrously  unnatural,  so  sicken- 
ingly  ungrateful,  so  infamously 
unprincipled,  that  no  evidence 
short  of  the  fact  itself  before  my 
eyes  would  have  led  me  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  such  conduct. 
Yet  that  was  precisely  what  my 
jealous  colleagues  had  made  the 
perverted  Flosshilde  do. 

Again  I  painted  to  her,  in  re- 
fulgent colours,  the  lustrous  por- 
trait of  the  dream  love  ;  my  words 
grew  so  tremendous,  my  eloquence 
soared  to  such  aerial  heights,  my 
sublimity  became  so  vertiginous, 
that  I  reached  an  allegorical  in- 
coherence and  a  transcendental  in- 
comprehensibleness  which  delight- 
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ed  my  own  ears,  and  ought  to  have 
enravished  hers.  But,  alas  !  my 
efforts  produced  no  effect  whatever 
on  her.  She  shook  her  elbows 
impatiently  as  she  listened  to  me, 
and  sneered  out,  "  What  on  earth 
can  put  into  my  head  such  trum- 
pery trash  as  that  ? "  "  Trumpery 
trash  !  "  She  called  my  divine 
inspirations  "  Trumpery  trash  !  " 
Positively,  she  did ! 

The  conflict  had  become  grave, 
for  I  could  not  conceal  from  my- 
self that  its  issue  looked  very 
doubtful.  Alone  against  a  multi- 
tude, I  was  battling  for  the  sub- 
lime against  the  mean,  and  I  was 
almost  led  to  expect  that,  in  con- 
tradiction to  all  laws,  principles, 
and  creeds,  the  mean  might  beat 
the  sublime.  It  did  indeed  crush 
me  to  encounter,  in  my  own  per- 
sonal experience,  this  fresh  proof 
of  the  misconduct  of  my  colleagues, 
and  of  the  absolute  dependence 
of  men  and  women  on  the  acci- 
dental fitness  or  unfitness  of  the 
bacilli  who  may  be  present  in 
them.  It  was  most  wounding  to 
my  patriotic  pride  to  have  to 
recognise  that  so  few  of  us  are 
worthy  of  the  mission  we  have  to 
discharge.  I  alone  of  all  Floss- 
hilde's  instigators  was  animated 
by  the  desire  to  elevate  her.  The 
others — ah,  I  hate  them  ! 

While  I  was  thinking  thus,  the 
Kaffeevisite  came  to  its  end.  In 
saying  good-bye  Herr  Fuchs  made 
efforts  to  throw  deep  meaning  into 
his  eyes  ;  but  as  they  were  not  con- 
structed so  as  to  lend  themselves 
readily  to  expression,  he  only  suc- 
ceeded in  glaring  ridiculously ;  at 
least  that  was  my  opinion.  The 
lower  moral  elements  of  Flosshilde 
— such  worthless  components,  that 
is,  as  Coquetry,  Infatuation,  Allure- 
ment, and  Conceit — were,  however, 
satisfied  with  his  performance,  and 
made  her  reflect  it  back  to  him 
with  a  smirk.  At  that  moment, 
just  when  I  hoped  I  was  going 


to  have  a  little  momentary  peace, 
Frau  Schimmelhans  came  up  and 
said  to  the  young  man,  "Tell  your 
mother,  please,  that  I'll  come  and 
see  her  to-morrow,  and  that  I'll 
bring  Flosshilde.  She  ought  to 
make  her  acquaintance." 

If  my  character  had  not  been 
cast  in  steel,  I  should,  after  that, 
have  given  way.  Outside  and  in- 
side, the  springs  of  action  were 
working  against  me.  But  the 
cause  I  represented  was  so  sacred, 
and  my  volition  was  so  intense, 
that  the  thought  of  yielding  found 
no  place  in  me. 

When  everybody  was  gone — I 
am  now  approaching  the  gravest 
period  of  my  history — Intuition 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  "My 
friend,  I  beg  you  to  allow  me  to 
speak  to  you  seriously.  You  know 
the  sincerity  of  my  regard  for  you, 
and  you  will  not  doubt  my  motives. 
I  have  been  looking  on  at  this  com- 
bat between  you  and  the  rest  of  us. 
I  have  measured  the  feeling  that 
has  grown  up  against  you,  and  my 
duty  is  to  tell  you  that  it  is  very 
bitter  and  almost  unanimous.  I 
need  not  say  which  way  my  own 
sympathies  incline ;  but  strong  as 
they  are,  they  do  not  prevent  me 
from  seeing  that  you  are  fighting  an 
impossible  battle.  The  others  have 
all  made  up  their  minds  that  you 
shall  not  stand  in  their  way — as 
you  are  doing  now — and  they  mean 
to  make  you  give  in.  They  con- 
sider that  the  ideas  you  are  endeav- 
ouring to  inculcate  on  Flosshilde 
Stramm  are  utterly  unsuited  to  a 
girl  of  her  position  and  education, 
and  they  have  decided  to  take  her 
out  of  your  hands  by  force." 

"  «  By  force  ! '"  I  echoed,  with  a 
scornful  laugh. 

"Yes,  by  force,"  went  on  , the 
other.  "  It  is  of  that  decision  that 
I  come  privately  to  warn  you.  No- 
body can  struggle  against  every- 
body— not  even  Love.  Besides,  you 
have  to  do  with  a  nature  guided 
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almost  exclusively  by  tenth -rate 
bacilli,  amongst  whom  you  and  I 
are  out  of  place.  The  girl  has  be- 
come excited,  in  her  commonplace 
fashion,  and  wants  to  get  married. 
The  others  have  determined  that 
she  shall  do  it  according  to  her 
lights  ;  whether  it  is  Fuchs  or  any- 
body else  is  of  no  importance  \  it 
is  a  question  of  principles,  not  of 
persons.  Now,  having  told  you 
this,  do  let  me  appeal  to  you  to 
yield  with  a  good  grace,  for  yield 
you  must." 

If  the  remarks  of  Intuition  had 
been  shallow,  irrational,  and  be- 
side the  question,  I  should,  I  doubt 
not,  have  thanked  him  cordially  for 
his  well-meant  advice,  and  have 
proceeded,  in  perfect  good  temper, 
to  give  myself  the  satisfaction  of 
showing  him  how  utterly  in  the 
wrong  he  was.  But  as  his  argu- 
ments happened  to  be  reasonable 
and  unanswerable,  of  course  I 
could  not  tolerate  them,  and  there- 
fore got  into  a  rage  with  him  as 
the  only  way  of  escaping  from 
them.  I  told  him,  in  strong  lan- 
guage, that  he  was  interfering  in 
what  did  not  concern  him,  that  I 
was  perfectly  capable  of  managing 
my  own  affairs,  that  I  did  not  care 
one  tail-wag  for  the  opinions  of  the 
crowd,  that  his  conduct  was  not 
that  of  a  friend,  and  that  I  should 
go  on  doing  precisely  as  I  pleased. 

He  departed  in  evident  irrita- 
tion. But  within  ten  minutes  of 
his  disappearance,  Imagination  and 
Grace  arrived  together,  went  over 
the  same  story  again,  and  supplicat- 
ed me  to  take  account  of  the  excite- 
ment of  popular  feeling.  Angrily 
I  accused  them  of  having  joined 
the  conspiracy  against  me,  of  hav- 
ing failed  in  friendship  towards  me, 
and  of  repeating  ridiculous  threats 
which  could  have  no  possible  effect 
on  a  temperament  of  adamant  like 
mine.  I  declared  that  I  would 
change  nothing,  that  I  laughed  at 
the  clamour  of  the  mob,  and  that 


Flosshilde  should  love  as  I  willed 
her,  or  not  love  at  all. 

They  made  me  no  answer,  and 
went  away  in  seeming  sadness. 

I  was  sorry  for  their  defection, 
because  it  is  always  painful  to  see 
persons  in  whom  one  has  placed 
confidence  prove  themselves  un- 
worthy of  it.  But  the  attitude 
they  had  taken  up  proved  to  me, 
more  clearly  than  ever,  that  I  had 
a  mission  to  fulfil.  My  own  con- 
science was  my  sole  guide,  and  my 
conscience  told  me  that  even  if  my 
guidance  of  Flosshilde  were  some- 
what unpractical,  it  was  at  all 
events  noble,  and  in  every  sense 
worthy  of  respect.  As  for  the 
rabble,  I  smiled  at  its  inept  in- 
solence. The  mob  dictate  to  me! 
That  really  was  amusing.  From 
the  height  of  my  privileges,  my 
power,  and  my  intentions,  I  looked 
down  upon  the  despicablenesses 
around  me.  I  felt — or  rather  I 
tried  to  feel,  because  I  thought  it 
was  becoming — like  Napoleon  when 
he  contemplated  forty  centuries 
from  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
(I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  that 
is  exactly  what  he  did  do,  but  I 
know  it  was  something  of  the  sort). 

Then,  calmly,  coldly,  resolutely, 
I  returned  to  my  work.  Instead 
of  finding  myself  agitated  by  the 
menaces  addressed  to  me,  I  had 
positively  a  sensation  of  being 
refreshed  and  fortified  by  them. 

But  on  reaching  Flosshilde's 
brain  (it  will  have  been  noticed 
that  from  the  first  I  had  sought 
to  act  upon  her  brain,  not  upon 
her  heart ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  her 
thoughts,  not  upon  her  feelings),  I 
found,  with  astonishment,  that  it 
was  filled  to  suffocation  with  mi- 
nor bacilli,  who,  on  my  approach, 
unanimously  laughed  and  squeezed 
themselves  together,  so  as  to  leave 
no  space  for  me  to  pass.  If  I  had 
not  been  forewarned  I  might  have 
failed  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  this  ;  but  after  what  I  had 
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just  been  told,  I  saw  at  once  that 
this  was  the  "  force  "  it  was 
intended  to  employ  against  me. 
The  wretches  had  become  mutin- 
ous !  In  presence  of  their  effront- 
ery I  could  not  falter;  I  pushed 
two  or  three  of  them  aside,  and 
called  imperiously  to  others  to 
make  way  for  me.  But  they 
simply  packed  their  ranks  tighter 
still !  That  was  their  answer  to 
my  commands  !  And  a  voice  yelled 
out  at  me  from  the  mass,  "Road 
barred,  old  Cupid.  You're  boy- 
cotted. We'll  stand  no  more  of 
your  swagger.  Go  home  and  write 
essays."  And  at  this  vulgar  inso- 
lence more  laughter  resounded. 

The  situation  was  painful,  very 
painful ;  nay,  more,  it  was  embar- 
rassing. My  natural  disposition 
was  of  course  to  cast  them  all 
into  the  aorta.  But  as  there  were 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  of 
them,  each  as  big  as  myself — 
some,  indeed,  much  bigger  —  it 
seemed  not  only  undignified,  but 
perhaps  imprudent,  to  resort  to 
physical  strength.  Besides,  I  pos- 
sess but  little  of  it;  my  consti- 
tution is  nervous,  not  muscular. 
These  considerations  induced  me  to 
withdraw  majestically. 

As  I  retired,  a  roar  of  triumph- 
ant derision  rose  up  behind  me. 
Taking  no  notice  whatever  of  it 
(though  I  must  say  it  annoyed  me 
grievously),  I  proceeded  solemnly 
in  the  direction  of  Mosshilde's 
heart,  with  the  intention  of  trans- 
ferring to  that  organ  the  action 
which  a  ribald  populace  pre- 
vented me  from  exercising  on  her 
brain.  To  my  distinct  conster- 
nation, however,  the  heart  was 
guarded  by  another  abject  crowd, 
which  set  up  another  howl  of 
laughter  as  I  came  near.  The 
entire  community  had  risen  in 
rebellion  against  me ! 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
this  state  of  things  was  more  than 
a  highly  strung  nature  like  mine 


could  endure.  The  effect  produced 
on  me  was,  indeed,  so  instantaneous 
and  so  extinguishing,  that  I  am 
scarcely  able  to  understand  how  I 
lived  on  under  it.  On  looking  back 
to  it,  I  wonder  that  it  did  not  an- 
nihilate me  then  and  there.  The 
community  in  rebellion  against 
me/  I  remember  vaguely  that  I 
stood  still  and  gazed, — not  at  the 
crowd ;  in  my  emotion  I  ceased  to 
see  it, — at  nothing.  My  impres- 
sion is  that,  under  the  shock  of 
,these  astounding  events,  the  fa- 
culty of  thought  departed  from 
me.  Then  benumbing  humiliation 
came  upon  me.  I  felt,  at  last, 
that  I  was  beaten.  I  was  indeed 
crushed,  erased,  eradicated.  Even 
the  wish  to  go  on  striving  left  me. 
I  turned.  I  went  away — I  know 
not  how.  I  reached  my  usual  so- 
journ place,  and  sank  in  stupor, 
coma,  trance. 

How  long  I  lay  there  I  have 
never  known;  it  must  have  been 
for  many  weeks.  Amidst  my 
torpor  I  had  intervals  of  half- 
conscious  pain.  When  life  re-enter- 
ed me  it  brought  a  desolation  so 
grinding  that  I  should  have  believed 
its  rasping  torture  to  have  been 
utterly  unbearable  if  I  had  not 
known  that  I  was  bearing  it.  The 
memory  of  my  disgrace  came  back 
to  me  in  choking  black  enormity. 
I  shrank  from  it ;  I  flinched ;  I 
blenched ;  but  no  recoil  removed 
me  from  its  grasp.  There  it  was, 
on  me,  in  me,  crumbling  me,  cor- 
roding me.  I — the  bacillus  of  love 
— had  been  contemned  by  a  reviling 
rabble  !  I — I — had  been  forbidden 
by  a  whooping  horde  to  discharge 
the  duties  which  belong  to  me ! 
I — I — I — had  been  publicly  dis- 
honoured !  And  my  friends — 
those,  at  least,  who  called  them- 
selves my  friends — had,  at  that 
supreme  moment,  turned  their 
backs  upon  me.  My  discomfiture 
was  complete  and  monstrous ;  all 
the  more  complete  and  all  the  more 
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monstrous  because  it  was  on  me 
that  it  had  fallen.  Not  even 
Prometheus  when  they  chained 
him  to  the  rock;  not  even  Samson 
when  they  cut  off  his  hair;  not 
even  Bismarck  when  the  Emperor 
accepted  his  resignation,  was  more 
vanquished  than  I. 

I  felt  all  this  in  recovering  con- 
sciousness, and,  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  reality,  sprang  up  the 
excruciating  perception  that  I 
must  reappear  before  the  very 
public  which  had  hooted  me — • 
perhaps  to  be  hooted  again !  To 
stay  in  my  corner  would  imply 
admission  that  I  was  beaten.  No, 
never  would  I  own  that.  I  would 
go  forth  again,  would  face  them 
all,  would  show  that  I  was  my 
indomitable  self.  Yet,  how  was  I 
to  face  them?  What  attitude 
should  I  assume  1  And  how  could 
I  decide  upon  a  line  of  conduct 
without  knowing  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Flosshilde  during  my  ab- 
sence1? I  was  ignorant  of  every- 
thing. Like  Columbus  when  he 
embarked  at  Palos,  I  wondered 
what  I  should  discover. 

I  took  an  immense  pull  at  my- 
self ;  I  braced  my  back  up ;  I  went 
forth. 

The  bacilli  I  encountered  looked 
oddly  at  me;  not  brutally,  not 
unkindly,  but  strangely,  silently. 
As  I  expected  to  be  instantly 
insulted  I  did  not  comprehend 
their  gaze ;  it  puzzled  me ;  I 
wondered  what  it  could  imply ; 
but  I  said  nothing,  saluted  no  one, 
and  went  on.  At  the  first  turning 
of  a  vein  I  stumbled  on  to  Intuition. 
He  started,  but  recovered  himself, 
and  came  up  to  me  with  exagger- 
ated cordiality,  exclaiming,  "Ah, 
my  dear  old  friend,  how  glad  I  am 
to  meet  you  !  I'm  afraid  you've 
been  unwell.  All  right  again,  I 
hope  1  The  others  will  be  so 

f"  ;ased  to  see  you  out  once  more. 
t's  go  together  and  have  a  chat 
bh  Imagination." 


This  tone  astonished  me.  What 
could  be  its  motive  ?  What  could 
be  hidden  behind  it  ?  The  last 
time  we  met  we  quarrelled ;  since 
then  I  had  fallen  frightfully  in 
the  world ;  he  had  therefore  the 
best  reasons  for  ceasing  to  know 
me,  or,  at  all  events,  for  showing 
me  no  friendliness ;  and  yet  here 
he  was,  extraordinarily  warm. 
Incomprehensible  !  I  could  not 
make  it  out  at  all.  But  I  had 
to  answer  something — I  could  not 
stand  there  speechlessly.  So  I 
replied  coldly,  "  Thanks ;  many 
thanks.  You're  really  very  good. 
If  you  happen  to  be  going  to 
Imagination,  I'll  accompany  you ; 
but  pray  don't  let  me  take  you 
out  of  your  way." 

Naturally,  in  spite  of  my  sus- 
picion that  some  trick  was  being 
played  on  me,  I  was,  all  the  same, 
distinctly  relieved  at  being  greeted 
gently,  with  no  insults,  and  was 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  which 
offered  itself  of  learning  at  once 
what  had  been  happening  during 
my  long  faint.  But  I  put  on  an 
air  of  stateliness  and  indifference, 
and  made  an  observation  about 
the  weather. 

Imagination  welcomed  me  with 
enthusiasm.  Of  course  it's  his  way 
to  be  enthusiastic ;  still,  what  did 
it  mean?  I  was  extremely  puz- 
zled, but  nevertheless  I  remained 
calmly  stiff,  asked  no  questions, 
and  seemed  interested  in  nothing. 
After  a  few  idle  phrases  about  my 
health,  Intuition  observed,  with 
a  laugh  that  did  not  sound  quite 
frank,  "A  big  thing  has  come 
about  while  you've  been  ill.  The 
girl's  engaged  to  the  Notary." 

Interiorly,  I  bounded  tumultu- 
ously.  Exteriorly,  I  maintained 
an  appearance  of  utter  unconcern, 
and  answered  negligently,  "  Ah  1 " 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  speaking 
very  fast  and  with  an  eagerness 
that  augmented  my  mistrust,  "  the 
young  man's  terribly  in  love  with 
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her,  and  his  mother's  got  quite 
fond  of  her,  and  her  aunt's  de- 
lighted at  the  arrangement,  and 
we  all  approve  it  heartily ;  only — 
somehow  —  the  girl  herself,  al- 
though we've  made  her  accept 
him,  doesn't  seem  to  care  much 
for  him." 

"  Ah  ? "  I  remarked  again,  even 
more  listlessly  than  before. 

"Well,  don't  you  see,"  put  in 
Imagination,  with  evident  awk- 
wardness, "  the  others  have  all 
joined  together  —  in  fact,  we've 
joined  too — to  get  this  done,  for 
the  good  of  the  girl,  and  we've  led 
her  up  to  it.  But  now  that  it's 
done,  you  know  " — here  he  began 
to  stammer — "  now  that  it's  done, 
we  can't — er — you  know,  make 
her  love  him.  She's  going  to 
marry  him — oh  yes ;  but  marriage 
without  love  doesn't  seem  to  us 
complete  enough,  and  we've  been 
wanting  you  to  be  about  again,  so 
that — er — you  may  put  in  what's 
missing,  and  round  off  the  thing, 
don't  you  know." 

I  let  drop  "Ah?"  for  the  third 
time,  with  an  intonation  that  de- 
lighted me  by  its  utter  inanity  and 
vacuousness.  But,  in  my  soul,  I 
was  beginning  to  foresee  what  was 
coming,  and  smiled  sardonically  to 
myself. 

"  That's  it,"  added  Imagination, 
trying  to  laugh,  as  if  the  matter 
were  altogether  diverting.  "  That's 
it.  We  wanted  you,  you  know." 

For  the  fourth  time,  still  more 
absolutely  emptily  than  on  the 
three  previous  occasions,  I  breathed 
forth,  "Ah?" 

The  truth  was  before  me  !  They 
had  found  out  that  they  couldn't 
do  without  me  ! !  I — whom  they 
had  treated  a  few  weeks  before  as  a 
victim,  a  prey,  a  pariah — was  once 
more  master  of  the  situation  ! ! ! 
Now  for  revenge  !  Ha  !  ha  !  I 
felt,  after  all,  that  it  was  very 
good  to  be  the  bacillus  of  love. 

But    I    stifled    my   triumphant 


agitation,  and  went  on  pretending 
to  comprehend  nothing. 

"  Don't  you  see  1 "  urged  Intui- 
tion, glancing  rather  nervously  at 
the  other,  "  we've  each  got  our 
work  to  do,  for  the  good  of  the 
girl  herself, — you,  like  the  rest  of 
us ;  the  others  have  done  their 
share ;  now  it's  for  you  to  do 
yours." 

I  felt  desperately  tempted  to 
ejaculate  "Ah1?"  for  the  fifth 
time;  but  I  didn't.  I  thought 
that,  as  a  matter  of  oratorical 
form,  the  moment  had  come  to 
alter  my  reply.  So  I  substituted, 
See  1  "  No,  I  don't  see."  (Didn't 
I  see !) 

"  But — er — "  went  on  Intuition, 
hesitatingly,  "you'll — er — do  it,  I 
suppose  1 " 

"Do  it?"  I  echoed,  relapsing 
into  stolid  stupidity,  "  do  what  ? " 

"  Why,  make  the  girl  love  him, 
of  course." 

"  Love  him  ?  Love  Fuchs  ?  Oh, 
is  that  what  you  want  me  to  do  1 " 

"  Why,  certainly,  of  course ; 
that's  what  we  want  you  to  do. 
It's  being  agreed  at  a  public  meet- 
ing that  you  were  to  be  asked  as 
soon  as  you  woke.  And  you're 
going  to  be  asked,  officially.  Only 
we  tell  you  beforehand." 

"  I  do  see  it  now,"  I  murmured, 
meditatively.  "  Yes ;  oh,  I  see  it 
quite  remarkably." 

"And  you'll  do  it?"  they  both 
asked,  anxiously. 

"  I  didn't  say  that.  I  only  said 
I  see  it.  I  didn't  say  I'd  do  it." 

"  But — really,  really — we  think 
you'd  better,"  insisted  Imagina- 
tion, with  an  expression  of  appre- 
hension that  I  failed  to  under- 
stand. "  If  you  don't,  you  know, 
there  might  be  ..." 

"  Yes,  exactly  so,"  broke  in  In- 
tuition, "  there  might  be  ..." 

"Well1?"  I  inquired,  disdain- 
fully, "  there  might  be  what  ? " 

"Hum — there  might  be,"  they 
glanced  again  at  each  other,  as  if 
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to  borrow  courage,  "there  might 
be  other  proceedings,  you  know. 
That's  to  say — er — they  might 
adopt  measures — steps,  I  mean — 
to  enable  them  to  have  their  own 
way.  They're  all  very  serious 
about  it,  I  assure  you.  That's 
why  we  wanted  to  be  the  first  to 
talk  to  you." 

"  Indeed,  that's  the  truth,"  ex- 
claimed the  other  :  "  as  old  friends, 
you  know,  we  didn't  like  to  leave 
you  in  ignorance  of  it  all ;  we 
thought  we'd  better  open  your 
eyes,  so  that  you  might  reflect, 
and  act  prudently,  and  ..." 

Here  I  became  abruptly  terrible. 
In  one  second  I  abandoned  the 
tone  and  aspect  of  listlessness  I 
had  assumed ;  the  consciousness 
of  my  rights  and  mights  (that 
phrase  is  effective — I  will  use  it 
in  my  next  book)  flashed  forth 
from  me ;  I  became  my  full  great 
self  once  more ;  in  my  just  wrath 
I  must  have  suddenly  offered  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Medusa, 
for  in  awe  they  quailed  before  me. 

"  So,  gentlemen,"  I  said,  with  a 
voice  in  which  scorn,  majesty,  and 
tempest  were  equally  combined, 
"you  have  discovered  that  you 
cannot  do  without  me  ?  You  have 
discovered  that  you  need  me1? 
You  have  discovered  that  I  whom 
you  despised,  I  whom  you  insulted, 
I  whom  you  ejected — yes,  gentle- 
men, ejected  ! — can  be  of  use  to 
you,  can  serve  your  schemes  1  And, 
to  lead  me  to  do  so,  you  talk  of 
'proceedings,'  'measures,'  'steps,' 
'  to  enable  you  to  have  your  own 
way ' — I  quote  your  words.  What 
these  words  may  mean,  I  neither 
know  nor  care.  My  answer  to 
your  suggestions  is  that  you  should 
have  discovered  all  this  before. 
It  is  too  late  now.  Good  morning, 
gentlemen." 

"Love,  Love,  for  your  own 
sake,"  cried  Imagination,  "  for 
our  old  friendship's  sake,  be- 
ware !  We  have  not  told  you  all. 


There's  more  that's  very  grave, 
and  .  .  ." 

I  left  him  speaking.  With  icy 
grandeur  I  turned  my  back  upon 
them  both,  went  forth — the  mighty 
love  bacillus  of  before — and  re- 
gained my  corner. 

There  I  meditated  deeply  on  the 
strange  accidents  of  fate  —  acci- 
dents to  which  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  lowest  are  exposed  ;  in  fact, 
rather  the  highest  than  the  lowest, 
as  my  case  proved.  By  the  sheer 
power  of  my  birth  and  function, 
by  the  imperious  need  of  me  which 
everybody  felt,  I  had  won  back 
my  full  authority  !  My  disgrace 
was  converted  into  glory,  my 
misery  into  pride !  And  it  was 
at  the  very  moment  when  they 
avowed  their  absolute  dependence 
on  me,  that  they  had  the  brazen- 
faced effrontery,  the  floundering 
stupidity,  the  despicable  ingrati- 
tude, to  talk  to  me  of  "  measures  "  ! 
That  really  was  amusing  !  "  Mea- 
sures "  against  me  !  What  they 
had  to  do  was  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  me,  to  implore  my 
pardon,  to  confess  their  con- 
temptible inferiority,  and  to  leave 
me  to  decide  according  to  my 
good  pleasure.  Surely  they  had 
learnt,  by  this  time,  that  I  was  the 
master — the  sole  master.  They 
avowed  that  they  could  not  do 
without  me.  Do  without  love? 
I  should  like  to  see  them  try  it ! 
I  was  so  excited  by  these  ex- 
hilarating thoughts,  so  delightedly 
encouraged  in  my  self-conscious- 
ness of  puissance,  so  inspirited  by 
my  victory,  that  I  smiled,  and,  as 
I  smiled,  I  became  aware  of  a  dim 
sound.  It  grew;  it  neared;  I  recog- 
nised its  nature  ;  a  procession  was 
approaching  !  Instantly  I  under- 
stood. It  was  coming,  officially, 
to  ask  me  to  make  Flosshilde  love 
Fuchs,  as  Intuition  had  warned 
me  was  to  be  done.  It  was  a 
moment  of  wild  triumph  for  me  ! 
Their  object  was  to  kneel  to  me  ! 
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Immutably  I  awaited  them.  They 
came.  They  stood  before  me. 
The  first  was  Eloquence,  who  had 
consented  to  be  spokesman  ;  forty 
thousand  bacilli  (the  rest  were 
on  duty)  grouped  themselves 
behind  him.  The  manifestation 
was  most  imposing.  It  gave  deep 
satisfaction  to  my  legitimate  ar- 
rogance. 

Eloquence  began  to  speak.  I 
made  myself  still  more  immutable. 

"  Love,"  he  said,  "  I  am  deputed 
by  our  entire  community  to  appeal 
to  your  good  feeling,  to  your  gen- 
erosity, I  will  even  say  to  your  in- 
dulgence." 

This  commencement  was  humble, 
respectful,  what  it  ought  to  be. 
As  such  it  pleased  me.  But  it 
didn't  matter  what  they  appealed 
to.  I  meant  to  be  their  master. 

"  Circumstances,"  he  went  on, 
"have  produced  a  strained  situa- 
tion between  yourself  and  your  col- 
leagues. We  all  acknowledge  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  wrong 
was  on  our  side."  ("  Part  1 "  I  said 
to  myself ;  you  mean  all.  But  I 
made  no  audible  observation,  not 
wishing  to  crush  the  conquered.) 
"We  ask  you  to  forgive  and  to 
forget,  for  the  sake  of  Flosshilde 
Stramm,  to  whom  we  all  owe  a 
duty  that  we  cannot  discharge  un- 
less we  act  together.  We  need 
your  aid ;  we  beg  for  it.  In  the 
name  of  every  one  of  us  I  entreat 
you  to  abandon  your  theories  of 
'loving  love,'  and  to  content 
yourself  with  making  the  girl  love 
Wilhelm  Fuchs." 

I  replied — 

"I  should  be  unworthy  of  my 
high  position  if  I  did  not  recognise 
the  gravity  of  this  appeal."  (I 
could  not  decide  at  the  moment — 
nor,  indeed,  have  I  been  able  to 
decide  since — whether  the  situation 
reminded  me  most  of  Cincinnatus 
called  upon  to  save  Rome,  or  of 
Coriolanus  supplicated  to  spare  it.) 
"  But  I  regret  to  be  unable  to  yield 


to  it.  My  colleagues  ask  me,  if  I 
understand  you  rightly,  to  aban- 
don, under  the  pretext  of  duty  to 
Flosshilde  Stramm,  all  the  rules 
which  guide  my  conduct.  I  de- 
cline to  abandon  them." 

A  trepidation  ran  through  the 
vast  crowd. 

"  We  do  not  suggest  to  you," 
went  on  the  spokesman,  with  an 
effort,  I  fancied,  to  show  no  impa- 
tience —  "we  do  not  suggest  to 
you  to  make  the  slightest  sacrifice 
of  opinion.  You  have  an  unques- 
tioned right  to  hold  any  opinions 
you  please.  All  we  propose  is 
that  you  should  recognise,  with 
us,  that  the  'rules,'  as  you  call 
them,  which  you  have  applied  thus 
far  to  Flosshilde,  are  inapplicable 
in  her  particular  case,  and  that  you 
should,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
cognised inapplicability,  consent  to 
allow  our  system  to  be  employed 
instead  of  yours." 

"That  is  to  say,"  I  answered 
scornfully,  "  you  ask  me  to  become 
what  I  most  despise — an  oppor- 
tunist ;  you  ask  me  to  consent  to 
be,  in  love,  what  Gambetta  was  in 
politics ;  you  ask  me  to  allow 
circumstances  to  override  convic- 
tions." (In  reality  I  had  no  con- 
victions at  all — except  that  I  in- 
tended to  be  master ;  but  con- 
victions are  very  fine  to  talk 
about  at  public  meetings,  and,  on 
such  occasions,  should  be  invented 
if  they  do  not  happen  to  exist.) 
"I  cannot  do  these  things.  I 
should  despise  myself  if  I  did.  I 
will  do  my  duty,  as  I  see  it :  noth- 
ing but  my  duty.  And  I  will 
support  no  dictation." 

The  trepidation  of  the  crowd 
became  still  more  marked.  I 
thought  they  were  immensely 
impressed  by  the  dignified  bold- 
ness of  my  attitude ;  but  I  soon 
found  out  that  it  was  just  the 
contrary. 

"  You  force  me,  then,"  continued 
Eloquence,  assuming  an  expres- 
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sion,  which  I  could  not  mistake, 
of  mingled  sadness  and  sternness, 
"  to  state  to  you  the  alternative." 
I  looked  at  him  with  astonish- 
ment. What  could  he  mean  by 
"  alternative  "  1 

"It  has  been  decided,"  he  went 
on  most  gravely,  "  in  a  plenary 
assembly  of  your  colleagues,  to  ap- 
proach you  in  this  matter  with 
the  deference  due  to  your  high 
rank,  to  the  name  you  bear,  to  the 
illustrious  traditions  which  attach 
to  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  assem- 
bly by  offering  you  our  expressions 
of  regret,  by  begging  you  to  con- 
sent to  change  your  conduct.  I 
am  certain  that  I  shall  conform  to 
those  instructions  if,  in  a  still  more 
explicit  manner,  I  offer  you  apolo- 
gies for  the  rudeness  which  has 
been  shown  to  you,  and  if  I  con- 
jure you,  once  more,  to  render 
Flosshilde  happy  with  her  future 
husband.  Do  you  accept  those 
apologies  ?  Will  you  make  Floss- 
hilde love  Fuchs  ? " 

I  was  a  little  bewildered  by  this 
discourse :  it  made  me,  indeed, 
somewhat  nervous  as  to  what  might 
be  coming  next.  But  I  answered 
recklessly,  "  I  accept  the  apologies, 
because  they  are  due  to  me ;  but 
I  refuse  to  make  Flosshilde  love 
Fuchs." 

A  roar  of  rage  echoed  over  the 
mob.  It  made  me  start. 

"In  that  case,"  pursued  Elo- 
quence, solemnly,  "  it  becomes  my 
very  painful  duty  to  inform  you 
that  the  assembly  has  unanimously 
decided  that  you  shall  be  put  to 
death  as  a  rebel:" 

I  stared  at  him.  "Put  to 
death  *?  "  I  echoed,  incredulously. 

An  all  -  pervading  shout  of 
"That's  it!"  arose  from  the 
crowd. 

"We  trusted,"  added  the  orator, 
"  that  you  would  yield  gracefully 
to  our  appeal,  and  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  inform  you  of 


the  sentence  which  has  been 
passed  (conditionally)  upon  you  in 
the  hypothesis  of  a  refusal  on 
your  part.  You  have  refused. 
We  can  no  longer  allow  the  def- 
erence we  owe  to  you  to  prevent 
the  whole  of  us  from  doing  our 
duty  as  we  comprehend  it.  We 
are  everybody  against  one,  and 
we  intend  to  have  our  own  way, 
or — to  put  an  end  to  you." 

"But  if  you  slaughter  me,"  I 
urged  —  not,  I  fear,  without  a 
little  huskiness  in  my  voice — 
"  Flosshilde  will  lose  for  ever  all 
possibility  of  loving  either  Fuchs 
or  anybody  else." 

"  And  pray,  what  difference 
would  that  make  ? "  was  the  re- 
ply. "You  refuse  to  make  her 
love  Fuchs,  even  if  you  remain 
alive.  The  position  will  therefore 
be  identically  the  same  whether 
you  live  or  die.  We  have  tried 
soft  words  with  you  in  vain ;  we 
now  resort  to  hard  ones.  Prepare 
to  die.  You  have  five  minutes  to 
reflect." 

Then  Justice  came  out  from 
behind,  and  shouted,  in  a  tone 
that  positively  made  me  tremble — 
"  Executioners,  to  the  front !  " 
Ten  massively  heavy  bacilli, 
each  three  times  as  big  as  I  am, 
came  lumping  forward  and  placed 
themselves  in  a  line,  ready  to  cast 
their  weight  upon  me  and  squash 
me,  which  is  our  form  of  capital 
punishment. 

I  stood  aghast.  And  I  am 
afraid  I  looked  so.  They  posi- 
tively meant  it  !  I  had  five 
minutes  to  make  up  my  mind 
whether  I  should  be  unyielding 
and  die,  or  be  yielding  and  live. 
I  found  that  one  meditates  with 
astonishing  rapidity  under  such 
particular  pressure,  and  I  arrived, 
almost  in  an  instant,  at  the 
thoroughly  thought-out,  well-bal- 
anced judgment  that  the  plurality 
of  motives  was  in  favour  of  yield- 
ing. That  view  grew  vividly  clear 
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before  me ;  I  ceased  to  hesitate  ; 
I  decided ;  I  said,  simply — 

"  I  yield." 

A  bloodthirsty  sigh  of  disap- 
pointment arose  from  the  crowd. 

"  Executioners,  right  about 
turn,"  commanded  Justice. 

Then  he  looked  at  me  (rather 
contemptuously),  and  asked, 
"  When  will  it  please  you  to 
begin  1 " 

I  strongly  felt  the  need  of  a 
little  quiet  in  order  to  recover 
equanimity  after  the  violent  emo- 
tion I  had  just  experienced ;  but 
pride  prevented  me  from  showing 
that  I  was  upset,  and  I  answered, 
almost  cheerily  :  "  Now,  at  once, 
if  you  like." 

I  was  escorted  by  a  few  thou- 
sands to  Flosshilde's  heart  (Justice 
informed  me  on  the  way  that  I 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  approach 
her  brain),  and  most  of  them  re- 
mained looking  on  discontentedly 
as  I  set  to  work. 

The  instant  Flosshilde  felt  my 
presence  in  her  breast,  she  drew  a 
deep  respiration,  and  murmured, 
"  Oh,  if  only  I  could  !  If  only  I 
could  ! " 

I  whispered  to  her,  "  You  can ; 
you  shall ;  I'll  help  you." 

It  cost  me  a  terrible  effort  to 
get  out  these  disgusting  words.  I 
felt  the  sharpest  degradation  at 
hearing  myself  pronounce  them ; 
they  almost  burnt  me.  But  the 
sentiment  of  shame  did  not  endure, 
because  I  told  myself  that  I  was 
acting  under  brutal  compulsion, 
which  covered  my  responsibility. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  better  have  died  for  my  con- 
victions, for  the  first  of  all  con- 
victions is  that  one  ought  to  go 
on  living. 

Having  determined  to  bear  in- 
sults in  silence,  I  turned  again  to 
Flosshilde.  Mechanically,  with- 
out interest  I  trickled  into  her 
a  languid  tide  of  liking  for  Fuchs. 
To  her,  unaccustomed  as  she  was 


to  love,  it  seemed  considerable. 
She  looked  astonished,  puzzled, 
pressed  her  red  hands  together, 
shut  and  opened  her  eyes,  twisted 
herself  interrogatively,  and  mut- 
tered, with  a  doubting  smile, 
"  What !  am  I  beginning  to  love 
him  a  little  after  all?  That's 
wonderful !  How  glad  my  aunt 
would  be !  Even  if  it  were  ever 
so  little ! " 

But  though  she  showed  thus  un- 
mistakably that  I  was  producing 
fruit  in  her,  the  crowd  of  on- 
lookers was  not  satisfied ;  cries 
of  "  That's  not  half  enough ;  go 
at  her  harder,  you  old  cheat," 
arose  here  and  there  :  two  or  three 
uncouth  measle  microbes  positively 
presumed  to  jostle  me,  and  one  of 
them  gave  me  the  true  measure 
of  the  state  of  low  popular  opinion 
by  yelling  out,  "  Polish  her  up 
shiny,  or  we'll  make  a  poultice  of 


you. 


That  was  said  to  me/  to 


me  !  I  could  support  no  more ;  a 
repetition  of  such  hideous  language 
would  have  annulled  me ;  the  only 
way  to  avoid  it  was  to  give  the  mon- 
sters the  satisfaction  they  desired. 
So  I  opened  wide,  at  once,  the  gates 
of  love.  I  put  on  an  impulse; 
Flosshilde  shivered.  I  increased 
it  to  an  impetus ;  she  trembled. 
I  developed  it  to  a  thrust;  she 
screamed.  I  filled  her  with  a 
paroxysmal  outburst  of  passion ; 
I  overwhelmed  her  beneath  a  rag- 
ing torrent  of  adoration  ;  I  set  fire 
to  her  with  a  consuming  blaze  of 
infatuation — all  for  Fuchs.  She 
writhed  every  way  and  everyhow 
with  ecstasy,  and  murmured, 
strangled,  "Wilhelm!  Wilhelm  !  " 

"  This  time,  it'll  do,"  remarked 
several  of  them,  approvingly. 

"Don't  fag  her,"  put  in  Prud- 
ence. "This  sort  of  thing  is  new 
to  her,  you  know.  You're  piling 
it  up  rather  high  for  a  beginning." 

"My  Wilhelm,  come  to  me," 
moaned  Flosshilde  pantingly — "  at 
last,  at  last  I  love  you  !  Oh,  how 
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I  do  love  you !  Come,  Wilhelm, 
come.  Aunt,  aunt,  I  worship,  I 
adore  him,  I  kneel  before  him, 
I — I — no,  there's  no  word  to  tell 
it.  Oh,  Wilhelm  !  " 

"  Gently,  gently,"  insisted  Pru- 
dence. "  You'll  give  her  a  fit." 

What  did  I  care  1  I  was  ordered 
by  the  mob — ordered  by  the  mob  ! 
— to  make  her  love,  and  love  she 
should,  even  if  I  asphyxiated  her, 
sacrificed  her,  convulsed  her,  even 
if  I  broke  her  on  the  wheel.  Was 
I  to  be  checked  again  in  the  mani- 
festation of  my  will  ?  Furiously  I 
went  on.  I  dashed  into  her  floods, 
whirlpools,  hurricanes,  typhoons 
of  love.  I  uprooted  her  with 
transport,  I  exterminated  her  with 
flame,  I  annihilated  her  with 
rapture — all  for  Fuchs — and,  as 
Prudence  had  predicted,  she  had 
a  fit. 

"I  think,  gentlemen,"  I  re- 
marked placidly  to  the  crowd,  as 
she  fell  sideways,  "that  this  will 
satisfy  you." 

When  she  came  round,  her  first 
words  were,  "  My  Wilhelm  !  "  Of 
course. 

Wilhelm  was  sent  for. 

She  was  still  weak  when  he  ar- 
rived ;  but  her  physical  feebleness 
did  not  prevent  her  from  flinging 
herself  generally  upon  him,  nor 
from  embracing  him  variously  and 
voluminously,  nor  from  showering 
on  him  a  cataract  of  incoherent 
ravings,  composed  mainly  of  "My 
Wilhelm  ! "  By  degrees,  as  she 
grew  slightly  more  sane,  the  others 
provided  her  with  a  profusion  of 
astounding  sayings.  I  did  not 
listen  to  many  of  her  remarks, 
for  I  was  very  tired ;  but  I  could 
not  help  hearing  that  she  called 
him,  all  in  the  same  minute,  her 
heroic  tiger,  her  melting  sugar- 
stick,  her  firmament  of  glory,  and 
her  citadel  of  fidelity.  After  that 
I  turned  away ;  she  was  then  be- 
ginning to  quote  poetry,  and  I 
had  had  enough. 


My  success  had  been  complete — 
more  than  complete,  phenomenal; 
and  yet  no  one  congratulated  me. 
I  thought  it  was  most  ungrateful 
to  offer  me  no  felicitations,  but  I 
was  growing  accustomed  to  the 
capriciousness  and  the  injustice  of 
the  crowd,  and  did  not  complain. 
I  withdrew  and  sought  repose. 

From  that  day  I  have  been  much 
alone.  The  society  of  others  is  not 
agreeable  to  me,  and  I  recognise 
that  others  do  not  seem  to  desire 
mine.  I  have  little  to  do — for, 
after  the  tremendous  momentum 
I  imparted  to  Flosshilde,  she  rolls 
on  alone  with  her  Wilhelm ;  I 
only  give  her,  from  time  to  time, 
an  extra  push,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  others  from  saying  that  I 
neglect  her.  I  have  therefore 
thrown  myself  once  more  into 
literary  labour,  and  have  com- 
menced another  book.  It  pro- 
mises to  be  most  remarkable ;  but, 
though  I  have  written  the  first 
three  chapters,  I  have  not  yet 
determined  what  the  subject  of  it 
is  to  be. 

Flosshilde  will  be  married  some 
day — at  least,  I  suppose  so, — in 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  perhaps ;  en- 
gagements are  long  in  Germany. 
She  will  therefore  have  plenty 
of  courtship,  which  is  as  well ;  for 
after  her  marriage  love  will  nat- 
urally diminish. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that 
it  has  relieved  my  mind  to  confide 
this  narration  to  paper.  May  it 
be  of  guiding  use  to  my  successors  ; 
may  it  keep  before  them  the  la- 
mentable consequences  of  want  of 
unity  of  management ;  may  it  im- 
press upon  them  the  duty  of  in- 
feriors to  obey  superiors ;  above 
all,  may  it  make  them  feel  more 
keenly  than  ever  the  responsibility 
that  weighs  upon  us  in  presence 
of  the  great  natural  law  that 
human  nature  and  human  destiny 
are  only  what  bacillus  nature 
makes  them. 
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MORE     OLD     ELECTIONS. 


IV. 


THE  most  interesting  of  the  poll- 
books  which  I  possess  relating 
to  elections  between  1847-68  are 
those  which  chronicle  the  polls  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Univer- 


sities. Of  the  former  I  have 
the  poll-books  of  four  out  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  five  contests,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  tabulated  be- 
low : — 


-P.  ,  Mr  Gladstone's          Opponent's.        Mainritv 

Date.  polL  poll>  Majority. 


1847      . 
1852,  July 
1852,  Dec. 
1859      . 
1865 


997 
1108 
1022 
1050 
1725 


824 
758 
898 
860 
1904 


I  have  not  the  poll-book  of  the 
Perceval  contest,  and  the  others 
are  too  recent  and  too  well  known 
to  require  any  lengthened  notice. 
The  first  was  to  some  extent  a  con- 
test between  the  High  Church  and 
Low  Church  element  in  the  Uni- 
versity, the  former  of  which  tri- 
umphed in  the  preference  of  Mr 
Gladstone  to  Mr  Round.  The 
second  was  a  battle  between  the 
Tory  and  Peelite  schools  of 
thought.  The  third  was  when  Mr 
Gladstone,  having  posed  as  a  Con- 
servative Peelite  up  to  that  time, 
joined  the  Coalition  Government 
under  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  fourth 
was  when  the  same  statesman  for 
the  first  time  joined  an  avowedly 
Liberal  Government  under  Lord 
Palmerston ;  and  the  last  was  when, 
according  to  Mr  Gladstone's  ad- 
dress after  the  election,  the  Uni- 
versity had  been  "  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  party  politics,"  or  in 
other  words,  when  the  Conserva- 
tism of  Oxford  had  been  well 
drilled  and  organised,  and  was  de- 
termined to  oust  from  his  seat  a 
representative  who  could  no  longer 
be  fairly  called  a  Conservative.  In 
the  contest  of  1859  a  somewhat 


173 

350 
124 
190 
179 


Opponent 

Bound. 

Dr  Marsham. 

D.  M.  Perceval. 

Marquis  of  Chandos. 

Gathorne  Hardy. 


remarkable  thing  happened  to  me. 
Having  accepted  office  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  I  came  down  to  vote 
for  his  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr  Gladstone.  As  I 
walked  up  to  the  voting  -  place, 
another  man  stepped  past  me,  to 
whom  I  gave  place.  The  con- 
test lasted  five  days,  and  singu- 
larly enough,  this  gentleman  was 
Mr  Pegge-Burnell,  the  only  other 
gentleman-commoner  of  Magdalen 
(excepting  Mr  Henley,  M.P.)  who 
was  on  the  register  at  the  time,  so 
that  our  voting  at  the  same  moment 
was  a  curious  coincidence. 

There  was  a  subsequent  election 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  which 
was  of  some  interest — namely,  that 
of  May  1878,  when,  upon  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  elevation 
of  Mr  Hardy  to  the  peerage,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  run  a  candi- 
date upon  the  sole  ground  of  acade- 
mical distinction.  The  candidate 
was  Henry  Smith,  Fellow  of  Cor- 
pus and  Savilian  Professor  of  Geo- 
metry. This  distinguished  man, 
however,  professed  Liberal  opin- 
ions, which  was  held  to  outweigh 
all  his  academical  claims ;  so  that 
his  Conservative  opponent,  Mr 
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J.  G.  Talbot,  was  returned  by 
2687  to  988  votes.  The  Univer- 
sities are  now  the  only  constit- 
uencies in  which  the  voting  is 
open  and  the  manner  in  which 
men  have  voted  can  be  ascertained. 
In  this  instance  it  thus  became 
known  that  Mr  Talbot's  large 
majority  came  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent from  persons  who  had  long 
ceased  to  be  practically  connected 
with  Oxford.  The  opinions  of  the 
resident  electors  and  of  those  en- 
gaged in  tuition  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  table,  which 
throws  a  curious  light  upon  the 
question  of  academical  representa- 
tion in  the  Universities.  There 
voted  as  follows  : — 

Smith.  Talbot. 

Heads  of  Houses  .  10  10 
Professors,  Eeaders,  &c.  28  10 
Tutors  and  Lecturers  91  39 
Fellows  of  Colleges  .  159  82 
Other  Eesidents,  Par- 
ochial Clergy,  &c.  152  117 


Total  . 


440       258 


So  that  the  candidate  to  whom 
resident  Oxford  gave  a  majority  of 
182  was  left  in  a  minority  of  near 
1700  by  means  of  non-resident 
votes. 

I  possess  the  poll-books  of  two 
very  remarkable  contests  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1847 — that  for  the  Chan- 
cellorship in  February,  and  for  the 
representation  of  the  University 
in  July.  In  the  former  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Powis  by  954  to  837 
votes.  Lord  Powis  polled  318  to 
53  votes  in  St  John's  College, 
whilst  in  Trinity  his  Royal  High- 
ness had  378  to  202.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  contest,  which  good 
taste  and  good  management  might 
have  avoided ;  but  at  any  rate  the 
poll-book  is  interesting  and  worthy 
of  notice.  The  squibs  on  the  elec- 
ion  were  numerous  and  amusing ; 


one  of  the  best  being,  as  near  as  I 
can  recollect  it,  as  follows  : — 

"Prince  Albert  on  this  side,  Lord 
Powis  011  that, 

We  will  not  say  which  is  the  brighter ; 

But  we  give  up  the  Youth  who  invented 
a,  Hat 

For  the  man  who  has  saved  us  a  mitre. 

But  why,  senatorial  Dons,  do  ye  run 

Into  this  academical  bother  ? 

Do  you  think  that  the  youth  who  in- 
vented the  one 

Has  a  share  in  dispensing  the  other  ?  " 

I  have  forgotten  the  author  of 
the  above  lines,  who  was  well 
known  at  the  time.  The  contest 
for  the  University  was  both  inter- 
esting and  severe.  The  old  mem- 
bers had  been  the  Hon.  Charles 
Ewan  Law,  LL.D.,  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Goulburn  of  Trinity.  The  former 
was  a  Tory  of  the  orthodox  kind, 
and  no  opposition  was  directed 
against  him.  But  Mr  Goulburn's 
fidelity  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his 
consequent  anti-Corn-law  votes  in 
1846,  had  disgusted  many  of  his 
Tory  supporters,  and  Viscount 
Feilding,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  of  Trinity  College,  was 
brought  out  against  him,  whilst 
Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  John  George 
Shaw-Lefevre,  of  the  same  college, 
was  started  by  the  Liberals,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  profit  by  the 
split  among  their  opponents.  The 
poll  lasted  five  days,  Lord  Feilding 
being  ahead  of  Mr  Goulburn  until 
the  last  day,  when  the  Liberals, 
seeing  that  their  man  had  no 
chance,  split  upon  Goulburn  as  the 
most  Liberal  of  the  other  candi- 
dates, and  he  was  consequently 
returned  by  1189  to  Lord  Feild- 
ing's  1147  votes,  Mr  Law  being  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  with  1486, 
and  Mr  Lefevre  at  the  bottom 
with  860  votes.  The  following 
analysis  of  the  poll  is  inter- 
esting : — 
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PLUMPEBS. 

SPLIT  VOTES. 

Gcmlburn- 
Feilding. 

Goulburn- 
Lefevre. 

i?£ 

'-5  % 
IS 

30 

Law. 

Goulburn. 

Feilding. 

Lefevre. 

Law- 
Goulburn. 

Law- 
Feilding. 

Law- 

Lefevre. 

33 

132 

33 

102 

349 

1065 

39 

19 
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Not  long  after  this  election  the 
defeated  Conservative  candidate 
became  a  Catholic,  and  remained 
one  of  the  most  devout  upholders 
of  that  faith  until  his  death  in  the 
present  year. 

The  other  University  contests 
during  the  period  under  revision 
were  of  no  remarkable  interest. 
In  February  1868,  upon  the  va- 
cancy in  the  representation  of 
Cambridge  University  by  the 
death  of  Mr  Selwyn,  Mr  Beres- 
ford  Hope  and  Mr  Cleasby,  both 
of  Trinity  College,  were  the  can- 
didates, when  the  former  defeated 
the  latter  by  1928  to  1406  votes. 
On  Mr  Walpole  vacating  his  seat 
in  1882,  Mr  Cecil  Raikes  polled 
3491  to  1301  votes  recorded  for 
Professor  Stuart,  and  retained  the 
seat  until  his  death. 

Between  the  dissolutions  which 
occurred  in  the  years  1847  and 
1868,  four  other  general  elections 
took  place — viz.,  in  1852,  1857, 
1859,  and  1865.  That  of  1847 
had  come  upon  the  Conservative 
party  at  a  moment  when,  shat- 
tered by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  aban- 
donment of  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion, it  had  not  as  yet  had  time 
to  reform  and  consolidate  its  ranks. 
Things  were  somewhat  brighter  in 
1852;  but  Lord  Derby,  who  had 
succeeded  to  office  rather  from 
the  internal  divisions  and  inherent 
weakness  of  his  opponents  than 
from  the  strength  of  his  own 
party,  had  a  difficult  task  in  at- 
tempting to  weld  together  the  old 
protectionists  and  the  section  of 
Conservatives  who  recognised  that 
protection  was,  for  the  time  at 


least,  among  the  things  of  the 
past.  In  the  agricultural  counties 
many  of  the  contests  had  still  re- 
lation to  the  Protection  v.  Free- 
trade  question,  and  in  none  more 
so  than  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which 
I  have  the  poll-books  of  all  the 
contests  which  took  place  during 
the  six  dissolutions  of  which  I  am 
now  writing.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  North  Lincolnshire 
the  Tory  attempt  to  oust  Lord 
Worsley  in  1841  had  failed,  al- 
though it  had  succeeded  in  dis- 
placing Mr  Handley  in  the  South. 
Lord  Worsley  had  subsequently 
vacated  his  seat  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Yar- 
borough,  and  Sir  Montagu  Chol- 
meley  had  been  chosen  in  his 
place  without  opposition,  the  Con- 
servatives being  satisfied  with  that 
half  of  the  representation  which 
they  possessed  in  the  person  of 
Mr  Christopher.  But  as  the 
general  election  of  1852  drew 
near,  things  assumed  a  different 
aspect :  Lord  Yarborough  was  ac- 
cused of  being  a  free-trader,  and 
a  dark  suspicion  hung  around  Sir 
Montagu,  the  candidate  of  the 
"  Brocklesby  interest,"  as  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  protectionist 
opinions.  Worse  than  this,  he 
was  declared  to  be  a  weak-kneed 
Protestant,  because  he  had  voted 
in  favour  of  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth,  or  at  least  for  the  repair  of 
the  fabric  of  that  college,  which 
was  at  that  time  a  red  rag  exten- 
sively used  to  arouse  the  Protestant 
bulls  of  Great  Britain.  So  the 
tenant-farmers  got  up  a  requisition 
to  Mr  James  Banks  Stanhope,  of 
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Revesby  Abbey,  and  a  determined 
assault  was  made  upon  the  Whig 
seat.  It  was  in  vain  that  Sir 
Montagu  defied  his  opponents  to 
show  that  he  was  not  a  Protec- 
tionist, and  brought  Sir  Culling 
Eardley  to  vouch  for  his  Pro- 
testantism. The  tide  of  prejudice 
had  set  in  against  him,  and  his 
chances  of  success  were  still  fur- 
ther lessened  by  an  attack  of 
influenza,  which  interrupted  his 
canvass.  He  made  a  good  fight 
of  it,  but  at  the  close  of  the  poll 
was  defeated  by  800  votes,  the 
numbers  being  — 

Christopher  .  .  5585 
Stanhope  .  .  5577 
Cholmeley  .  .  4777 

The  poll  -  book  of  this  election 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  aims  at  no  impartiality, 
being  a  downright  Conservative 
production.  It  is  satisfactory, 
therefore,  to  learn  from  such  a 
source  that  "  Sir  Montagu's  per- 
sonal qualifications  were  indis- 
putable ;  to  the  kindest  and  most 
liberal  disposition,  he  united  a 
suavity  of  manners  and  a  bon- 
homie perfectly  English,  and 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  such  a  con- 
stituency as  that  of  North  Lincoln- 
shire." All  these  good  qualities, 
however,  were  of  no  avail  ;  and  the 
reasons  which  contributed  to  "  Sir 
Monti's  "  defeat  may  be  gathered 
from  the  numerous  squibs  —  Pro- 
testant, Protectionist,  and  anti- 
Yarborough  —  which  are  printed  as 
addenda  to  the  poll-book.  I  will 
only  quote  one,  though  several  are 
enough  :  — 


f 
Am—  "  Sing  a  Sony  of  Sixpence." 
>ing  a  song  of  taxes,  on  barley  and 
on  wheat, 
r  candidates   are  honest    men,   but 
Cholmeley  is  a  cheat  : 
When  the  House  was  open,  he  with  the 

Whigs  was  seen  ; 
Was  not  this  a  dainty  man  to  send  to 

serve  the  Queen  ? 
VOL.  CLII.  —  NO.  DCCCCXXV. 


Committees  in  the  parlours  are  griev- 
ing o'er  the  votes, 

For  '  free  and  independent '  men  hate 
to  change  their  coats  ; 

Cholmeley's  011  his  canvass,  preparing 
for  defeat ; 

Yarborough's  at  Brocklesby,  mourning 
for  the  seat. 

Yarborough's  at  Brocklesby,   counting 

out  the  money ; 
Cracroft's  at  Epworth,  talking  (  sweet 

as  honey  ; ' 
Monti's  got  his  mask  on  for  Protection 

and  the  Church, — 
There   came    a   little    Pink    Bird,  and 

kick'd  him  from  his  perch  ! " 

"  Sir  Monti's  "  exclusion  from  Par- 
liament, however,  was  of  no  long 
duration,  for  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  March  1857  he  was  elected 
without  a  contest  as  a  follower  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  Mr  Banks 
Stanhope  for  a  colleague,  and  was 
similarly  returned  in  1859. 

In  South  Lincolnshire  there  was 
some  similarity  in  the  contests, 
subsequently  to  the  ousting  of  Mr 
Handley  by  the  Tories  in  1841. 
Lord  Burghley,  who  had  succeeded 
Mr  Christopher  Turner  in  the  rep- 
resentation, retired  in  1857,  and 
Mr  Willson  was  brought  forward 
by  the  same  party  as  his  successor, 
whilst  the  Liberals  started  Colonel 
George  Hussey  Packe,  of  Cay- 
thorpe,  a  gentleman  of  high  posi- 
tion in  the  county,  and  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  Lord  Palmerston's  popu- 
larity was  at  its  zenith,  and  Colonel 
Packe  was  the  only  candidate  who 
was  his  avowed  supporter ;  but  the 
coalition  of  the  Tory  candidates 
was  too  powerful  to  be  overcome, 
and  although  the  show  of  hands 
was  in  favour  of  Packe  and  Will- 
son,  the  poll  showed  the  following 
result : — 


Trollope 
Willson  . 
Packe 


4020 
3636 

3188 


The  fact  that  there  were  888 
2z 
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splits  between  Packe  and  Trollope, 
and  569  between  Packe  and  Will- 
son,  tells  its  own  tale;  and  1731 
plumpers  for  Packe  were  insuffi- 
cient to  counteract  2926  splits 
between  his  two  opponents.  Their 
triumph,  however,  only  lasted 
until  1859,  when  Mr  Willson  was 
no  longer  a  candidate,  and  Colonel 
Packe  was  returned  unopposed 
with  Sir  John  Trollope.  The 
1857  poll-book  gives  us  no  squibs, 
but  two  pictures,  in  the  first  of 
which  a  Great  Northern  Railway 
engine  is  depicted,  going  ahead, 
with  the  motto  "  Nothing  like 
steam  "  attached  to  it,  whilst  two 
horses  follow,  the  rider  of  the  first 
having  his  colleague's  horse  in  a 
leading-rein,  and  shouting,  "  Con- 
found this  log  !  if  it  was  not  for 
him  I'd  be  first  yet ; "  whilst  the 
second  rider  is  shouting,  "  Hold 
hard,  comrade,  or  you  will  unseat 
me ! "  This  picture  is  headed 
"  Steam  versus  Jockeyship;"  whilst 
another  bears  the  inscription 
"  Mettle  versus  Vapour,"  and  por- 
trays the  triumph  of  the  two 
horsemen,  and  the  breakdown  of 
the  railway  engine,  the  driver  of 
which  is  ejaculating,  "These  par- 
liamentary trains  don't  answer." 
Colonel  Packe  held  the  seat  until 
1868,  having  been  elected  with  Mr 
Welby  in  1865  without  a  contest. 
The  poll-book  of  1868  is  again  a 
partisan  production,  of  which  com- 
plaint is  made  in  a  letter  from 
"a  Liberal  elector"  which  is  at- 
tached to  my  copy.  There  are 
two  distinct  versions  of  what  took 
place.  Both  agree  that  it  had 
been  understood  that  Welby  and 
Packe  should  be  again  returned 
without  opposition.  The  Conser- 
vative account  then  relates  that, 
the  day  before  the  nomination, 
"  an  address  was  issued  by  Mr 
John  Taylor,  an  independent  can- 
didate, brought  forward  by  a  sec- 
tion of  advanced  Liberals,"  whilst 
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the  Liberals  roundly  allege  that 
Mr  Taylor  was  brought  into  the 
field  by  the  Tories,  in  order  to 
afford  them  an  excuse  for  breaking 
the  implied  understanding  between 
the  two  parties  by  introducing  a 
second  candidate  of  their  own  in 
the  person  of  Mr  E.  Turner. 
Whichever  was  the  right  account, 
the  sufferer  was  Colonel  Packe. 
Mr  Turner  declared  that  he  would 
retire  if  Mr  Taylor  did  the  same ; 
but  having  obtained  the  show  of 
hands  in  his  favour,  he  held  that 
the  circumstances  were  entirely 
changed,  and  accordingly  proceed- 
ed to  the  poll,  although  Mr  Taylor 
retired.  The  compact  phalanx  of 
Conservatives  was  too  strong  for 
the  gallant  colonel,  who  was  de- 
feated by  4078  to  2714  votes,  Mr 
Welby  coming  in  first  with  4514 
in  his  favour.  The  only  other 
poll -book  I  have  of  this  period 
connected  with  Lincolnshire  is 
that  of  1859  for  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  when  Major  Sibthorpe 
was  the  Conservative,  Mr  Hene- 
age  the  Whig,  and  Mr  J.  Hinde 
Palmer  the  Radical  candidate. 
The  proceedings  seem  to  have 
been  somewhat  uproarious,  for 
we  are  told  of  "  cock  -  crowing, 
noise,  and  hubbub,"  which  event- 
ually culminated  in  an  assault 
upon  Mr  Heneage,  from  which  he 
escaped  with  difficulty,  after  the 
declaration  of  the  poll.  It  was  a 
sharp  fight  throughout,  the  num- 
bers at  twelve  o'clock  being — 
Palmer  ...  442 
Sibthorpe  .  .  440 
Heneage  ...  393 

Mr  Palmer  headed  Heneage  up 
till  nearly  three  o'clock,  but  the 
close  of  the  poll  at  four  showed 
that  the  old  members  had  been 
returned,  the  numbers  being — 
Sibthorpe  .  .  740 

(562  split  with  Heneage) 
Heneage  ...         658 
Palmer  .         629 
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Norfolk  is  a  county  which  has 
always  been  prolific  in  contests 
and  in  poll -books,  and  I  have 
several  during  the  period  1847- 
1868.  I  have  shown  in  a  former 
article  how  gallantly  and  success- 
fully Mr  Bagge  returned  to  the 
attack  upon  the  Whig  position  in 
West  Norfolk  in  1837.  In  1841 
he  and  Mr  Chute  were  returned 
unopposed,  but  in  1847  the  Whig 
party  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  recover  their  supremacy.  Mr 
L'Estrange  came  forward  with  Mr 
Bagge,  whilst  Mr  Anthony  Ham- 
ond  joined  the  Hon.  E.  Keppel 
Coke  in  the  Whig  interest.  There 
is  an  excellent  account  of  the 
nomination  in  my  poll-book,  and 
of  the  speeches  thereat.  The  Con- 
servative orators  dwelt  much  upon 
their  Protestant  principles.  The 
Whigs  retorted  that  their  oppon- 
ents were  the  nominees  of  great 
peers,  that  the  country  had  got 
tired  of  Mr  Chute ;  and  Mr  Ham- 
ond  declared  in  his  speech  upon 
the  hustings  that  when  it  was 
known  that  a  numerously  signed 
requisition  to  himself  and  Coke 
was  on  foot,  "  the  Conservatives 
were  panic-stricken.  What  did 
they  do  ?  They  applied  to  Mr  Le 
Strange,  who  was  to  be  seen  in 
Lord  Sondes'  cab,  going  from  one 
end  of  London  to  the  other  as  if 
the  devil  was  kicking  him,"  The 
show  of  hands  appeared  pretty 
equal  between  Bagge,  Coke,  and 
Hamond,  but  the  High  Sheriff 
gave  it  in  favour  of  Bagge  and 
L'Estrange.  The  contest  was 
severe,  for  the  poll  was  thus  de- 
clared : — 


Bagge  . 
Coke  . 
Hamond 
L'Estrange 


3113 
3052 
2935 
2676 


There  were  2789  votes  split  be- 
tween Coke  and  Hamond,  and 
mly  2627  between  Bagge  and 


L'Estrange ;  but  Bagge  had  204 
plumpers,  180  split  with  Coke,  and 
101  with  Hamond.  There  were 
lively  speeches  and  much  inter- 
ruption at  the  declaration  of  the 
poll,  and  Mr  Coke  not  having  ap- 
peared on  the  hustings,  we  are  in- 
formed that  "much  laughter  was 
caused  by  a  burlesque  chairing  of 
'Mr  Coke's  representative,'  as  a 
person  was  styled  who  was  hab- 
ited as  an  old  woman,  and  car- 
ried a  baby,  which  he  caressed, 
coaxed,  and  whipped  by  turns,  to 
the  delight  of  the  spectators."  In. 
1852  Mr  Hamond,  undeterred  by 
his  previous  defeat,  opposed  Mr 
Bagge  and  his  colleague  Mr  S.  W. 
P.  Bentinck,  who  was  popularly 
known  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  "  Big  Ben,"  in  contradistinction 
to  Mr  S.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  who 
was  a  man  of  small  stature.  I 
have  no  account,  but  only  the  bare 
poll  of  this  election,  which  resulted 
in  the  return  of  the  Tory  candi- 
dates by  majorities  of  1448  and 
1170,  Mr  Hamond  only  polling 
1973,  of  which  1785  were  plump- 
ers. In  1857  and  1859  the  rep- 
resentation was  divided,  Mr  Ben- 
tinck retaining  his  seat,  and  Mr 
Brampton  Gurdon  holding  a  seat 
for  the  Whigs.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  disturbed  in  1865, 
when  the  Conservatives  adopted 
the  Hon.  Thomas  de  Grey  as  their 
second  candidate,  having  been 
assured  by  their  agents  that  they 
could  carry  both  seats  "  by  up- 
wards of  500  majority."  The  Lib- 
erals at  once  responded  to  the 
challenge  by  bringing  out  another 
candidate  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Willoughby  Jones.  No  remark- 
able circumstances  occurred  during 
the  canvass,  except  a  letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  steward, 
which  my  poll-book  terms  "coer- 
cive," but  which  has  not  been  hand- 
ed down  to  posterity.  But  the  sud- 
den illness  of  Mr  Bentinck  having 
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obliged  him  to  retire  from  the 
contest,  the  Conservatives  offered 
to  allow  Mr  Gurdon  to  retain  his 
seat  if  the  opposition  to  Mr  De 
Grey  was  withdrawn.  This  offer 
was  unwisely  refused,  and  the  old 
Tory  champion  Mr  Bagge  stepped 
once  more  into  the  arena  to  supply 
the  place  of  Bentinck.  The  result 
proved  the  accuracy  of  the  Tory 
agents,  for  the  Liberals  were 
smitten  hip  and  thigh,  their  can- 
didates receiving  1993  split  votes, 
as  against  2547  recorded  for  their 
opponents,  whose  total  poll  was 
2709  (Bagge)  and  2609  (De  Grey), 
against  2127  for  Jones  and  2090 
for  Gurdon.  There  were  "  riots  of 
considerable  violence"  after  the 
result  was  known,  especially  at 
S  waff  ham,  where,  we  are  told, 
"the  town  was  for  some  time  at 
the  mercy  of  the  mob ;"  but  I  have 
no  election  literature  connected 
with  this  contest.  Meanwhile  in 
East  Norfolk  there  had  been  no 
contest  since  the  defeat  of  Sir  W. 
Foulkes  in  1841,  and  at  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1857  two  sup- 
porters of  Lord  Palmerston  were 
returned  without  opposition  in  the 
persons  of  Major- Gen.  Windham 
and  Sir  E.  N.  Buxton.  The  latter, 
however,  having  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  party  brought  for- 
ward the  Hon.  Wenman  Coke,  and 
the  Conservatives  unsuccessfully 
ran  Sir  Henry  J.  Stracey  of  Rack- 
heath,  who  was  beaten  by  2933  to 
2720  votes.  At  the  dissolution  in 
the  following  year  each  party  had 
one  representative  —  Mr  Howes, 
Conservative,  taking  the  place  of 
General  Windham ;  but  in  1865 
the  poll-book  records  a  Conserva- 
tive triumph,  Mr  Howes  heading 
the'  poll  with  3100,  Mr  Clare 
Sewell  Read  coming  next  with 
2985,  whilst  Sir  Thomas  Beau- 
champ  and  Mr  Coke  only  polled 
2150  and  1994  votes.  This  was 
the  last  contest  before  the  redi- 


vision  of  the  counties  under  the 
Reform  Act  of  1868,  after  which 
the  Conservative  party  maintained 
its  ascendancy  in  Norfolk  until 
the  establishment  of  household 
suffrage,  since  which  the  pendu- 
lum seems  to  have  swung  the 
other  way,  and  the  agitator  and 
carpet-bagger  appear  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  local  Conservative 
candidate  by  the  majority  of  the 
divisions  of  this  once  Conserva- 
tive county. 

I  have  poll-books  of  the  city  of 
Norwich  in  1852,  when  Peto  and 
Warner,  the  Liberal  candidates, 
beat  Lord  Douro  and  Colonel  Dick- 
son  ;  but  Sir  Morton  Peto  having 
retired,  a  Conservative,  Sir  S.  Big- 
nold,  replaced  him  in  1854.  I 
have  the  poll-books  of  the  same 
city  for  1865  and  1868,  in  the  for- 
mer of  which  Sir  William  Russell 
and  Mr  Warner,  the  Liberal  can- 
didates, defeated  Messrs  Goldsmid 
and  Waters,  whilst  in  the  latter 
Sir  Henry  Stracey  headed  the  poll 
with  4521  votes,  Sir  W.  Russell 
polling  4509,  and  Mr  J.  H.  Tillett, 
the  second  Liberal  candidate,  hav- 
ing only  4364  recorded  in  his 
favour.  Sir  Henry's  triumph, 
however,  was  short-lived ;  for  al- 
though he  was  acquitted  of  any 
personal  knowledge  of  bribery,  his 
election  was  declared  void  on  peti- 
tion, and  Mr  Tillett  defeated  the 
new  Conservative  candidate,  Mr 
Huddlestone,  by  4236  to  3874 
votes.  Curiously  enough,  Mr  Til- 
lett met  the  same  fate  as  Sir  Henry, 
for  a  petition  unseated  him  for 
bribery  at  the  1868  election,  and 
Mr  Colman  (Liberal)  reaped  the 
benefit  of  all  these  proceedings,  and 
was  finally  elected  member  for 
Norwich. 

I  have  also  the  1852  poll-books 
of  Stroud,  King's  Lynn,  and  Great 
Yarmouth,  and,  indeed,  during  the 
present  year  I  have  bought  in  one 
lot  the  poll -books  of  the  latter 
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borough  of  nearly  all  the  contests 
in  the  present  century,  but  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  to  be  chron- 
icled with  respect  to  them. 

I  have  the  poll-books  of  all  the 
county  and  several  of  the  borough 
contests  which  occurred  in  Kent 
between  1847  and  1868.  The  East 
Kent  contests  were  plentifully  gar- 
nished with  squibs,  although  many 
of  these,  being  of  a  local  character, 
would  not  be  appreciated  by  the 
general  public.  JSince  the  fights  of 
1832  arid  1837,  East  Kent  had 
been  looked  upon  as  a  Tory  pre- 
serve, into  which  no  Liberal 
poacher  might  enter.  When  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull  retired  in 
1845,  his  friends  were  prepared  to 
support  Sir  Edward  Dering ;  but 
the  latter  declining  on  the  score  of 
health,  Mr  Deedes  became  the  col- 
league of  Mr  Plumptre.  As  the 
Parliament  of  1847  began  to  wane, 
Sir  Edward  Dering,  under  the  im- 
pression that  Mr  Plumptre  intend- 
ed to  retire,  began  to  sound  the 
electors  as  to  their  readiness  to  ac- 
cept him  as  their  representative. 
But  Sir  Edward  had  given  offence 
to  the  more  extreme  Tories  by  a 
supposed  liberality  of  sentiment 
upon  various  questions;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  vacancy  really 
occurred  by  the  resignation  of  Mr 
Plumptre  in  January  1852,  Sir 
Brook  Wm.  Bridges  came  for- 
ward, and  a  most  severe  contest 
followed.  Mutual  friends  in  vain 
tried  to  prevent  it,  and  Sir  Edward 
Dering  offered  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  small  committee,  who  should 
compare  the  strength  of  the  two 
candidates  and  decide  which  should 
give  way.  This,  however,  only 
elicited  from  his  opponents  the  fol- 
lowing rather  clever  handbill,  the 
point  being  that  Sir  Edward  had 
denounced  his  opponent's  candida- 
ture as  the  attempt  of  "  a  small 
knot  of  men "  to  foist  their  nomi- 
nee upon  the  county  : — 


"  SIR  EDWARD  DERING'S  PROPOSAL  FOR 
A  EEFERENCE. 

"A  small  knot  of  men  to  compare 
his  canvass  of  Twenty  one  Months 
with  Sir  Brook  Bridges'  canvass  of 
Twenty -one  Days. 

He  who  has  fewest  promises  to  retire  ! 

Sir  Brook  Bridges'  Eeference — 
The  Poll!" 

The  "  No  Popery  "  cry  was  raised 
against  Sir  Edward  Dering  with 
great  effect,  though  with  no  foun- 
dation, few  men  being  less  obnox- 
ious to  such  a  charge ;  but  it  must 
be  supposed  that  his  adversaries 
thought  that,  as  in  love  and  war, 
all  things  are  fair  in  elections.  Sir 
Brook  was,  moreover,  backed  by 
most  of  the  leading  families  of  the 
division,  and  carried  his  election  by 
2480  to  2289  votes.  Sir  E.  Dering, 
however,  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
his  revenge.  The  general  election 
came  in  July.  Mr  Deedes,  instead 
of  joining  Sir  Brook  Bridges,  as  the 
friends  of  the  latter  had  expected, 
held  aloof  from  any  coalition,  and 
relied  upon  the  second  votes  of  the 
friends  of  both  baronets.  Nor  was 
his  calculation  erroneous  :  the  Lib- 
eral party  took  up  Sir  E.  Dering's 
cause  warmly,  and  returned  him 
at  the  top  of  the  poll  with  3063 
votes,  of  which  1129  were  plump- 
ers, 1503  split  with  Deedes,  and 
422  with  Bridges.  The  latter  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  with 
2356  votes,  having  788  plumpers, 
and  1131  split  with  Deedes,  who, 
with  only  225  plumpers,  was  given 
by  the  splits  a  total  of  2879,  or 
523  majority  over  Bridges.  One 
of  the  most  amusing  features  of 
this  election  was  that  the  "  No 
Popery "  cry  of  the  last  contest 
was  retorted  (with  equal  unfair- 
ness) upon  Sir  Brook,  who  was 
accused  of  being  a  Puseyite  in 
consequence  of  some  vote  given 
just  before  the  dissolution.  The 
friends  of  Sir  Brook  Bridges  were 
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very  angry  with  Mr  Deedes,  and 
the  result  was  made  apparent  at 
the  general  election  of  1857,  when 
Sir  Brook  was  unexpectedly  nom- 
inated, and  returned  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  with  2379  votes,  of  which 
1193  were  plumpers — precisely  the 
same  number  as  were  split  between 
Dering  and  Deedes.  Deedes  had 
231  and  Dering  840,  whilst  870 
were  split  between  Bridges  and 
Deedes.  A  Captain  Acheson  had 
started  as  a  Liberal,  but  met  with 
small  support,  and  the  poll  was 
thus  declared  : — 


Bridges  . 
Dering  . 
Deedes  . 
Acheson 


2379 
2358 
2316 

187 


Mr  Deedes  might  easily  have  secur- 
ed his  election  but  for  bad  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  his  committee 
or  himself.  The  Island  of  Sheppey 
and  town  of  Sheerness  were  left  to- 
tally uncanvassed  on  his  behalf,  and 
as  a  consequence,  whilst  Bridges 
polled  126  and  Dering  114  in  that 
district,  only  1 9  votes  were  record- 
ed for  Mr  Deedes,  who  had  received 
70  votes  in  the  same  district  in 
1852,  and  who  in  every  other  dis- 
trict had  a  fair  number  of  second 
votes  from  each  of  the  baronets, 
and  would  doubtless  have  fared  no 
worse  in  the  Sheerness  district  if 
there  had  been  a  canvass  on  his  be- 
half. Sir  E.  Dering  retired  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  Mr  Deedes, 
elected  without  opposition  in  his 
room,  held  the  seat  until  his  death 
in  1862,  when  Sir  Edward  Dering 
was  adopted  as  the  Liberal  candi- 
date, and,  after  a  severe  contest, 
defeated  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull  by 
2775  to  2687  votes,  and  had  the 
same  good  fortune  in  1865,  when 
the  same  candidate  started  in  coali- 
tion with  Sir  Brook  Bridges.  This, 
however,  was  the  end  of  the  Liber- 
al victories  in  East  Kent.  On  the 
election  of  Sir  B.  Bridges  to  the 
peerage  in  1868,  Mr  Pemberton, 
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the  Conservative  candidate,  beat  Sir 
Henry  Tuf ton  by  3597  to  3110;  and 
at  the  general  election  at  the  close  of 
the  same  year,  Mr  Pemberton  and 
the  Hon.  George  Milles  defeated 
Sir  H.  Tufton  and  Sir  John  Croft 
by  5231  and  5104  to  4685  and 
4579  votes.  A  laughable  incident 
occurred  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Canterbury  to  adopt  the  two  Lib- 
eral candidates.  It  was  very  fully 
attended,  and  I  had  the  honour  of 
presiding,  and  was  rather  annoyed 
by  the  interruption  of  a  noisy  little 
freeholder  whom  I  will  call  Smith, 
and  who  was  well  known  to  me  as 
being  constantly  before  the  magis- 
trates for  drunkenness  and  other 
offences  which  had  more  than  once 
caused  his  punishment.  I  stopped 
his  interruption  at  first  by  telling 
him  that  the  candidates  would  first 
be  introduced  and  make  their  ad- 
dress, after  which  any  freeholder 
might  ask  questions  as  to  their  po- 
litical views.  The  man  restrained 
himself  until  the  candidates  had 
finished,  and  then  jumped  up  and 
said  in  a  defiant  tone,  "  Now,  Mr 
Chairman,  am  I  at  liberty  1"  "  Yes, 
Mr  Smith,"  I  replied,  "I  see  you 
are  at  liberty,  which  is  not  always 
the  case."  I  said  no  more,  for  the 
man  was  well  known,  and  before 
the  words  were  well  out  of  my 
mouth,  he  jumped  up  and  rushed 
away  from  the  room  amid  roars  of 
laughter  from  the  meeting. 

The  West  Kent  elections  during 
this  same  period  were  also  closely 
contested.  In  1852  Sir  E.  Filmer 
and  Mr  Masters  Smith  defeated 
Mr  Hodges ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Sir  E.  Filmer  in  1857,  Mr  Charles 
Wykeham-Martin  of  Leeds  Castle, 
as  a  Palmerstonian,  beat  Sir  Wal- 
ter Riddell  by  3557  to  3149,  and 
at  the  general  election  in  the  same 
year  the  same  gentleman,  coalesc- 
ing with  Mr  James  Whatman  of 
Vinters,  ousted  Mr  Masters  Smith, 
and  secured  both  seats  to  the 
Liberal  party.  This  decision, 
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however,  was  reversed  in  1859, 
when  Lord  Holmesdale  and  Sir 
Edmund  Filmer  (son  of  the  former 
member)  came  forward,  and  the 
latter  created  some  amusement  by 
describing  himself  and  his  colleague 
as  being  as  young  and  innocent  as 
"  the  Babes  in  the  Wood."  Youth 
and  innocence  prevailed,  for  Lord 
Holmesdale  headed  the  poll  with 
3769  votes,  Filmer  came  next  with 
3654,  Martin  had  3584,  and  What- 
man last  with  3490.  The  same 
members  held  their  seats  against 
the  attack  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock  and 
Mr  Angerstein  in  1865,  after 
which  the  Western  Division  of 
Kent  was  subdivided  into  Mid 
and  West  Kent  by  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867,  and  returned  four 
Conservatives  again  in  1868. 

The  Canterbury  and  Dover  elec- 
tions also  deserve  to  be  chronicled. 
At  the  former  place  the  Conserva- 
tives recovered  in  1852  the  ascend- 
ancy of  which  1847  had  deprived 
them,  and  returned  Messrs  Plump- 
tre  Gipps  and  the  Hon.  H.  Butler 
Johnstone  by  766  and  758  over 
570  votes  recorded  for  Sir  William 
Somerville,  and  533  for  Colonel 
Romilly.  The  latter  gentleman 
appears  to  have  lost  ground  with 
the  serious  -  thinking  people  of 
Canterbury  on  account  of  a  duel 
which  was  said  to  have  taken 
place  between  him  and  his  late 
colleague,  Mr  Smythe,  at  Wey- 
bridge,  the  principal  occurrence  in 
which,  according  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  was  the  alarm  caused 
to  a  cock  pheasant  whom  the 
duellists  disturbed.  In  one  of  his 
inimitable  sporting  books,  Mr 
Surtees  alludes  to  this  "  affair  of 
honour  "  in  a  passage  wherein  the 


famous  "  Jack  Spraggon "  thus 
threatens  the  unfortunate  "country 
swell,"  Mr  Pacey.  "Can't  stand 
that — impeach  one's  integrity,  you 
know  ;  better  take  one's  life.  Life 
without  honour's  nothing,  you 
know.  Cock  pheasant  at  Weybridge, 
six  o'clock  i'  the  mornin'."  The 
Conservative  triumph,  however, 
was  of  no  long  duration,  for  both 
the  members  were  unseated  on 
petition,  and  the  writ  suspended 
until  1854.  Then  occurred  a 
curious  contest.  Mr  C.  Manners 
Lushington  (son  of  the  former  rep- 
resentative) started  as  a  moder- 
ate Conservative,  Mr  0.  Lennox- 
Butler  as  a  Tory,  Sir  William 
Somerville  as  a  Whig,  and  Mr 
Purton  Cooper  as  a  Radical,  whilst 
Mr  E.  Auchmuty  Glover  came 
forward  as  an  Independent,  de- 
nouncing the  attempt  to  make 
Canterbury  a  family  borough,  by 
which  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
Mr  Butler  was  the  near  relation 
of  the  unseated  member,  Mr  But- 
ler-Johnstone.  Mr  Glover's  posi- 
tion, however,  was  somewhat 
damaged  by  the  declaration  of  Mr 
Butler  on  the  hustings,  that  he  had 
first  sought  his  (Mr  Butler's)  inter- 
est to  assist  him  in  obtaining  the 
seat  to  "  keep  warm  "  for  Mr  But- 
ler-Johnstone,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  the  cousin  and 
not  the  brother  of  that  gentleman. 
Mr  Glover's  eloquence  prevailed 
with  the  crowd,  who  accorded  the 
show  of  hands  to  him  and  Sir 
William  Somerville,  but  only  forty- 
one  voters  were  found  to  support 
him  at  the  poll.  The  contest  was 
unusually  severe,  for  the  numbers 
were  as  follows  : — 


Somerville. 

Lushington. 

Butler. 

Cooper. 

Twelve  o'clock 

262 

259 

264 

161 

Two  o'clock      .     . 

446 

437 

425 

295 

Four  o'clock  (close) 

699 

729 

671 

403 

698 
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The  analysis  of  the  poll  shows  614 
splits  between  Lushington  and 
Butler,  401  between  Somerville 
and  Cooper,  164  plumpers  for 
Somerville,  and  91  Lushington  and 
Somerville.  In  1857  Mr  Cooper 
stood  again,  but  the  Hon.  H. 
Butler-Johnstone  was  returned  by 
816  to  477  votes,  Sir  William 
Somerville  taking  the  second  place 
with  759.  In  1859  the  sitting 
members  were  re-elected  without 
opposition,  and  in  1862  Mr  Butler- 
Johnstone  having  accepted  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  a  severe  con- 
test took  place  between  his  son 
and  Major  William  Lyon  on  the 
Liberal  side.  The  numbers  for 
each  candidate  had  been  pretty 
close  all  day,  but  at  half-past  three 
the  poll  stood — for  Lyon,  638; 
Butler-Johnstone,  607  —  majority, 
31.  Then  Mr  Butler- Johnstone's 
committee  went  forth  to  work  up 
the  unpolled,  which  they  did  so 
effectually  that  between  3.30  and 
4  o'clock  87  polled  for  their  can- 
didate and  only  53  for  Lyon,  who 
was  thus  defeated  by  3  votes,  the 
numbers  being  694  to  691 — one 
of  the  hardest  fought  battles  on 
record.  Major  Lyon  tried  his 
fortune  again  in  1865,  and  might 
probably  have  been  allowed  a  walk 
over  with  Mr  Butler-Johnstone, 
but  for  the  pugnacity  of  the 
Canterbury  Liberals,  who  insisted 
upon  inviting  Colonel  Adair  (after- 
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wards  Lord  Waveney)  to  contest 
the  seat  as  second  candidate. 
Upon  this  Mr  Butler-Johnstone, 
whose  influence  in  Canterbury  was 
at  this  time  and  afterwards  very 
great,  joined  a  second  Conserva- 
tive candidate,  Mr  Huddleston, 
Q.C.,  and  although  their  opponents 
had  the  show  of  hands,  the  Con- 
servatives were  returned  by  769 
and  738  to  643  and  615  votes.  The 
last  Canterbury  poll -book  which 
I  possess  is  that  of  1868,  when  a 
change  had  come  over  the  con- 
stituency. Mr  Butler-Johnstone 
had  shown  certain  Liberal  pro- 
clivities which  had  estranged  some 
of  his  friends,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Conservative  party  were  so  dis- 
satisfied with  the  state  of  things 
that  they  brought  forward  Mr 
Lee- Warner,  as  well  as  the  Con- 
servative sitting  member  Mr  Hud- 
dleston. The  Liberals  had  start- 
ed Captain  Brinckman  (son-in-law 
of  the  Marquis  Conyngham),  and 
finding  the  run  against  Mr  John- 
stone  which  the  ultra-Tory  section 
of  the  Conservatives  were  about 
to  make,  they  coalesced  as  far  as 
possible  with  that  gentleman's 
friends  and  largely  supported  him. 
Mr  Johnstone  took  the  lead  at 
once  and  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  all  day.  At  twelve 
o'clock  Mr  Huddleston  was  25 
ahead  of  Captain  Brinckman,  but 
at  its  close  the  poll  stood  thus  : — 


Butler-Johnstone 
Brinckman  . 
Huddleston . 
Lee-Warner 


1453 

1236 

1157 

707 


With 
Brinckman. 

1110 


With  With 

Plumpers.    Huddleston.    Lee-Warner. 


45 

63 

104 

1 


296 
55 


6 
6 

689 


The  subsequent  history  of  Canter- 
bury elections  is  interesting,  but 
this  is  the  last  one  of  my  period, 
and  the  last  of  which  I  possess  a 
poll-book. 

The  Dover  election  of  1852 
was  a  Conservative  triumph,  Lord 
Chelsea,  the  candidate  of  that 


party,  having  lost  the  show  of 
hands,  but  gained  the  first  place 
on  the  poll  with  1097  votes,  of 
which  644  were  plumpers.  The 
split  votes  were  258  for  Chelsea 
and  Rice,  204  Chelsea  and  Clerk, 
557  Bice  and  Clerk,  Mr  Rice 
having  81  and  Sir  George  Clerk 
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21  plumpers,  and  the  former  hav- 
ing a  majority  of  116  over  the 
latter  on  the  gross  poll.  Sir 
George  tried  his  luck  again  at  the 
general  election  of  1857,  Mr  G. 
W.  Hope  running  with  him  as 
the  second  Conservative  candidate, 
but  the  country  was  at  that 
moment  under  the  influence  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  name  and  re- 
putation, and  Mr  Bernal  Osborne 
and  Sir  William  Russell  obtained 
an  easy  victory  as  his  supporters, 
the  poll  being — 


Osborne 
Russell 
Clerk 
Hope 


989 
958 
695 
594 


Mr  Bernal  Osborne,  however,  was 
never  fortunate  in  preserving  the 
affection  of  any  one  constituency, 
and  the  general  election  of  1859 
showed  a  great  change  of  opinion 
among  the  electors  of  Dover.  The 
Conservatives  were  then  in  power, 
and  Admiral  Sir  H.  J.  Leeke  and 
Mr  Nicol  came  forward  as  sup- 
porters of  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment. There  was  another  remark- 
able feature  in  this  contest.  There 
was  a  certain  Mr  J.  S.  Churchward 
who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  conceived 
himself  to  have  been  badly  treated 
by  the  Liberal  Government  in  the 
matter  of  the  Royal  Mail  contract, 
and  who,  having  supported  Osborne 
and  Russell  in  1857,  turned  against 
them  in  1859,  and  did  them  no 
little  damage.  Mr  Bernal  Osborne 
hit  out  right  and  left  upon  the 
hustings,  told  the  seconder  of  Mr 
Nicol,  who  had  not  appeared  in 
public  life  for  twenty -two  years, 
that  he  was  "acting  the  part  of 
a  resurrection -man,"  declared  of 
the  proposer  of  Sir  H.  Leeke,  who 
belonged  to  the  medical  profession, 
that  he  was  "a  bungler  with  his 
tongue "  as  well  as  "  a  bungler 
with  his  lancet,"  and  compared 
the  constituency  to  Susannah 


tempted  by  the  elders,  to  whom 
he  likened  his  two  opponents, 
both  of  whom  were  men  advanced 
in  years.  These  remarks  were  not 
suffered  to  pass  unnoticed,  for  Sir 
Henry  Leeke  said  that  Mr  Osborne 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  Irishman 
at  the  fair,  trailing  his  coat  and 
calling  out,  "  Who  dares  put  his 
foot  upon  my  coat-tail  1 "  to  which 
he  (Sir  H.  Leeke)  replied,  "I 
dare,"  and  told  Mr  Osborne  that 
"  in  all  his  sarcasms  he  cuts  his 
own  throat,  and  makes  an  enemy 
where  he  wishes  to  make  a  friend." 
Osborne  and  Russell  had  the  show 
of  hands,  but  the  poll  showed — 


Leeke 
Nicol 
Russell 
Osborne 


931 

902 
788 
752 


The  declaration  of  the  poll  was 
made  to  an  immense  crowd,  and 
many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
winning  candidates  had  golden- 
tinged  laurel-leaves  in  their  hats, 
and  placards  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  words,  "  Alas  !  poor 
Osborne  !  "  Mr  Osborne,  having 
with  difficulty  obtained  a  hearing, 
shouted  out,  "  I  see  men  with 
gold  laurel -leaves  in  their  hats, 
but  what  liave  they  got  in  their 
pockets  ?  "  He  proceeded  to  taunt 
them  with  being  afraid  to  hear 
him.  He  continued,  "  The  old 
proverb  says,  'Money  makes  the 
mare  to  go,'  and  money  has  made 
the  honour  of  Dover  to  go.  You 
are  now  a  perquisite  of  the  Ad- 
miralty— the  serfs  of  Mr  Church- 
ward." These  words  were  not 
calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
future  success,  and  accordingly  in 
1865  two  new  candidates  appeared 
on  the  Liberal  as  also  on  the  Con- 
servative side.  The  former  were 
Viscount  Bury  and  Mr  T.  Eustace 
Smith,  the  well-known  shipowner ; 
whilst  the  latter  were  Major  Dick- 
son,  who  had  married  the  widow 
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of  Lord  North  and  lived  at  Wal- 
dershare  Park  near  Dover,  and  Mr 
Charles  Kaye  Freshfield  of  the 
firm  Freshfield  &  Newman,  solici- 
tors to  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
nomination  was  a  lively  affair. 
After  the  candidates  had  been 
proposed,  and  Major  Dickson  had 
spoken,  Lord  Bury  "protested 
against  the  introduction  of  hired 
ruffians "  whom  he  had  seen 
"marched  in  at  a  word  of  com- 
mand given  by  Mr  Churchward," 
and  said  that  the  latter  individual 
had  "stated  with  open-mouthed 
effrontery  that  he  carries  the 
borough  of  Dover  in  his  pocket." 
Mr  Freshfield  retorted  by  accusing 
Lord  Bury  of  having  been  un- 
seated at  Norwich  for  bribery, 
alluded  to  Lord  Palmerston's  re- 
presentative at  the  Dover  Har- 
bour Board  as  "  the  Blue  King," 
and  accused  him  of  having  unduly 
used  his  influence.  Mr  Freshfield 
defended  Mr  Churchward,  and  said 
he  would  in  anticipation  show  them 
the  state  of  the  poll,  holding  up  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  was  drawn 
a  blue  cock  upon  its  back,  with  a 
red  cock  triumphant.  The  poll 
next  day  justified  Mr  Freshfield's 
prognostication,  being  thus  de- 
clared— 


Dickson  . 
Freshfield 
Bury 
Smith 


1026 

1012 

903 


999  votes  were  split  between  Dick- 
son  and  Freshfield,  884  between 
Bury  and  Smith.  The  next  elec- 
tion, however,  of  which  I  do  not 
possess  the  poll-book,  was  one  of 
a  curious  nature.  Major  Dickson 
and  Mr  Freshfield  started  again, 
in  strict  and  avowed  coalition,  and 
were  opposed  by  Mr  (afterwards 
Sir  George)  Jessell,  who  took  the 
course,  new  to  Dover,  of  de- 
nouncing all  illegal  expenditure, 
and  declaring  himself  emphatically 
for  "  purity  of  election."  It  was 


known  that  the  contest  would  be 
severe,  as  indeed  turned  out  to  be 
the  case,  for  the  poll  was  thus 
declared — 


Dickson  . 
Jessell  . 
Freshfield 


1461 
1435 
1387 


Mr  Freshfield's  friends  were  ex- 
ceedingly irate  at  this  result,  not 
on  account  of  the  Liberal  candi- 
date or  his  supporters,  but  because 
it  was  freely  stated  that  the  coali- 
tion between  the  two  Conservatives 
had  not  been  fairly  carried  out  by 
Major  Dickson's  supporters,  and 
that  Mr  Churchward  especially  had 
worked  against  and  "  sold "  Mr 
Freshfield.  Mr  Churchward  tried 
to  address  the  people  after  the 
election,  but  they  "  declined  to 
hear  him,"  and  his  influence  in 
Dover  was  little  more  heard  of 
after  this  contest.  At  the  next 
opportunity,  Jessell's  promotion 
having  moved  him  out  of  the 
way,  Mr  Freshfield  was  returned 
by  nearly  300  votes  above  his 
colleague,  Major  Dickson,  who 
was  also  elected ;  but  this  is  treat- 
ing of  events  beyond  my  allotted 
period. 

I  have  the  poll-book  of  one  more 
notable  contest  in  1857 — namely, 
that  of  the  Leeds  election  for  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Mr  Hall's  death. 
It  was  a  close  battle,  the  Conserva- 
tive, Mr  Beecroft,  beating  Mr  J. 
Remington  Mells  by  six  votes,  the 
numbers  being  2070  to  2064.  Un- 
fortunately, no  record  of  squibs 
and  other  election  literature  is 
attached  either  to  this  poll-book  or 
to  that  of  the  same  town  in  1868, 
which,  however,  is  rather  curious 
in  its  way.  It  was  the  first  Leeds 
election  at  which  three  members 
were  to  be  returned,  wrhilst  every 
elector  could  only  give  two  votes. 
Therefore  it  was  next  to  impossible 
for  three  candidates  to  coalesce, 
unless  their  party  had  a  preponder- 
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ating  majority,  sufficiently  docile 
to  follow  the  direction  of  their 
organisation,  and  vote  solid  for  two 
of  the  three  candidates  in  each 
ward,  according  to  a  preconcerted 
plan.  This  could  not  be  done  in 
Leeds,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  two  Liberals  and  two  Conserv- 
atives were  started  by  their  respec- 
tive parties,  whilst  one  Independ- 
ent Liberal  tried  his  fortune  also. 
The  Liberals  were  Messrs  Baines 
and  R.  M.  Carter,  the  Conserva- 
tives Admiral  Duncombe  and  Mr 
St  James  Wheelhouse,  whilst  Sir 
Andrew  Fairbairn  was  the  Inde- 
pendent. The  split  votes  between 
Baines  and  Carter  were  13,605, 
between  Duncombe  and  Wheel- 
house  5521  ;  Fairbairn  had  1345 
plumpers,  1820  with  Baines,  636 
with  Carter,  and  1806  with  Wheel- 
house,  while  the  latter  had  325 
with  Baines,  268  with  Carter,  and 


no  less  than  1517  plumpers.     The 
total  result  of  the  poll  was — 

Baines    .  .  .  15941 

Carter     .  .  .  15105 

Wheelhouse  .  .  9437 

Fairbairn  .  .  5658 

Duncombe  .  .  5621 

— the  three  first  being  returned. 

I  have  the  Aylesbury  and 
Harwich  poll -books  of  1859,  but 
they  have  only  a  bare  record  of  the 
votes  and  no  "  literature  "  attached. 

Of  1865  I  have  only  two  poll- 
books, — one  of  Ipswich,  and  the 
other  of  the  Southern  Division  of 
the  West  Riding.  Ipswich  was  a 
hard  fight.  Mr  Cobbold  and  Mr 
Tidmas  were  the  Conservatives, 
Mr  Adair  and  Mr  West  the  Liberal 
champions.  Mr  Adair's  seat  was 
safe,  but,  for  the  other,  it  was  "any- 
body's game,"  and  Mr  Cobbold 
won  "by  the  skin  of  his  teeth," 
the  numbers  being — 


Adair  . 
Cobbold 
West  . 
Tidmas 


Split  with     Split  with    Split  with 

West.          Tidmas.         Adair.        Plumpers. 
990          889 

913  3  770  70  67 

905 

776 


The  South- West  Riding  election 
was  also  closely  contested  by  Lord 
Milton  and  Mr  H.  F.  Beaumont 
on  the  Liberal,  Mr  C.  Beckett 
Denison  and  Mr  Walter  Spencer 
Stanhope  on  the  Conservative  side. 
Of  the  nineteen  divisions,  the  two 
Liberals  were  ahead  in  eight,  the 
two  Conservatives  in  ten,  and  in 
one  a  Liberal  was  first  and  a  Con- 
servative second.  The  two  Liberals 
had  6902,  the  two  Conservatives 
6648  votes  split  between  them,  and 
the  total  poll  was — 


. 


Milton    . 
Beaumont 
Denison  . 
Stanhope 


7258 
6975 


6819 


Jlhis  brings  me  down  to  1868,  of 
ich  general  election  I  have  the 
poll-books  of  North  Durham,  West 


Staffordshire,  and  Rye,  which  all 
record  Conservative  triumphs,  but 
give  very  brief  accounts  of  the 
proceedings.  In  Rye,  Mr  John 
Stewart  Hardy,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Cranbrook,  defeated  Mr  William 
Jones  Lloyd  by  513  to  499  votes— 
"  too  close  to  be  pleasant."  There 
were  1153  names  on  the  register, 
so  the  constituency  was  pretty 
nearly  polled  out.  In  the  three 
parishes  of  Rye,  Winchelsea,  and 
Peasmarsh,  Mr  Lloyd  polled  370 
to  338,  but  the  outlying  parishes 
gave  Mr  Hardy  his  majority.  I 
read  in  a  local  newspaper  that  both 
the  nomination  (at  which  Mr 
Hardy  obtained  the  show  of  hands) 
and  the  declaration  of  the  poll 
presented  lively  scenes,  flags  and 
banners  being  freely  displayed. 
The  Conservative  flags  bore  the 
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inscription  "Hardy  and  Protestant- 
ism "  and  "  Hardy  and  Purity  of 
Election,"  whilst  the  Liberals  dis- 
played the  equally  excellent  motto, 
"Do  right  and  fear  not."  Both 
candidates  professed  that  they  had 
conducted  the  election  upon  strict 
purity  principles,  in  terms  so 
emphatic  as  almost  to  suggest  qui 
s'excuse  s'accuse  to  ill  -  natured 
minds.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  no  evidence  to  the  contrary 
was  given.  The  poll-book  is  in  fact 
the  register,  with  the  votes  marked, 
and  a  third  column  given  under 
the  heading  of  "Reasons  for  not 
voting,"  in  several  cases  the  con- 
clusive reason  being  stated  that 
the  voter  was  dead. 

The  North  Durham  was  Mr 
(afterwards  Sir  George)  Elliot's 
victory  over  Sir  Hedworth  Wil- 
liamson and  Mr  Lowthian  Bell,  the 
latter  of  whom  lost  his  seat.  Mr 
Elliot  was  ahead  in  eight  out  of  the 
fourteen  polling  districts,  and  ob- 
tained 4272  plumpers  against  3594 
splits  between  the  two  Liberals, 
the  final  state  of  the  poll  being — 

Elliot  .  .  .  4649 
Williamson  .  .  4011 
Bell  .  .  .  3822 

In  West  Staffordshire  Mr  Hod- 
getts  Foley  and  Mr  W.  Orme 
Foster  had  been  returned  without 
opposition  in  1857,  1859,  and  1865, 
but  the  division  of  the  county 
under  the  Act  of  1867  emboldened 
the  Conservatives  to  challenge 
their  return,  which  they  did  with 
success,  the  poll  being  declared — 

Smith  Child  .  .  3909 

Meynell  Ingram  .  3773 

Orme  Foster  .  .  3295 

Hodgetts  Foley  .  3244 

3714  votes  were  split  between  the 
two  Conservatives  and  3193  be- 
tween the  two  Liberals,  and  the 
two  former  were  ahead  in  eleven, 
the  two  latter  in  nine  districts. 
I  am  sorry  that  no  election 


literature  is  given  with  the  last 
two  poll -books,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Durham,  where,  unless  the 
old  spirit  has  died  out,  there  must 
have  been  at  least  a  few  squibs  of 
an  amusing  character.  But  per- 
haps the  practical  and  prosaic  age 
in  which  we  live  is  too  sensible  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  witty 
and  satirical  effusions  with  which 
our  forefathers  enlivened  their 
election  contests. 

Since  1868  not  only  poll-books 
but  nominations  after  the  old 
fashion  have  ceased  altogether.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  that  our 
elections  are  always  conducted 
under  the  new  system  with  the 
purity,  quiet,  and  decorum  which 
were  to  follow  the  introduction  of 
secret  voting  and  the  abolition  of 
open  nominations.  We  read  con- 
tinually of  meetings  being  broken 
up  by  organised  bands,  and  accusa- 
tions of  bribery  and  corruption  are 
bandied  about  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  after  a  fashion  which  would 
almost  make  us  doubt  whether 
these  changes  have  had  an  effect 
so  completely  satisfactory  as  was 
anticipated  by  their  advocates. 
A  new  and  alarming  doubt  has, 
moreover,  arisen  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  the  ballot.  The 
recent  proceedings  of  the  Green- 
ock  election  have  given  rise  to 
grave  suspicions  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  tampering  with  the 
ballot-boxes.  We  are  casting  no 
suspicion  upon  any  one  connected 
with  the  Greenock  counting,  but 
if  so  grave  an  error  as  was  there 
committed  could  be  committed  by 
mistake,  as  in  this  case,  could  it 
not  with  equal  facility  be  com- 
mitted by  fraud  1  By  the  present 
system,  enormous  power  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  returning 
officer,  and  an  unscrupulous  man 
in  this  position,  or  even  a  fraudu- 
lent clerk,  may  do  infinite  mis- 
chief. Another  strange  thing  has 
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I  appeared — namely,  that  in  several 
cases  in  which  recounts  have  taken 
place  before  the  declaration  of 
polls,  different  numbers  have  been 
arrived  at  in  two  or  three  counts 
before  the  correct  numbers  have 
been  agreed  on.  If  there  has  been 
no  tampering  with  the  voting- 
papers,  there  can  be  but  one  ac- 
curate result  of  a  fair  count,  and 
therefore  the  above  state  of  things 
goes  to  show  that,  at  the  very 
best,  there  has  been  a  lamentable 
want  of  arithmetical  knowledge 
and  accuracy  among  those  upon 
whose  accuracy  and  knowledge 
has  depended  the  ascertainment 
of  the  decision  of  the  electors.  In 
short,  great  as  may  be  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ballot,  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  we  had  yet  arrived  at 
a  perfect  system  of  carrying  on 
our  election  contests.  The  old 
system  had  at  least  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  result  of  the  polling 
in  every  election  could  be  ac- 
curately ascertained  beyond  doubt 
or  dispute.  It  is  true  that  a 
scrutiny  may  still  reveal  the  man- 
ner in  which  men  have  voted, 
but  a  scrutiny  is  a  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive process,  and  a  petition  is 
always  unpopular  with  many  elec- 
tors of  both  parties.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  threatened 
petitions  may  throw  light  upon 
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the  question  as  to  the  increase  of 
purity  at  the  recent  general  elec- 
tions, but  with  this  I  have  no 
concern  at  present.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  glean  some  informa- 
tion and  amusement  from  my  old 
poll-books,  and  I  only  wish  that  I 
had  sufficient  local  information  in 
the  many  cases  which  might  thus 
have  been  made  more  interesting 
to  the  general  reader.  During 
the  progress  of  these  articles  on 
"  Old  Elections,"  I  have  received 
several  letters  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  have  omitted 
to  mention  certain  elections  of 
interest.  This  is  perfectly  true, 
but  I  never  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  all  old  elections,  but 
only  of  those  of  which  I  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  acquire  the 
poll-books.  Probably  there  are  a 
vast  number  of  such  publications 
which  I  have  never  seen  and  never 
may  see,  but  the  articles  which  I 
now  conclude  have,  I  hope,  been  of 
some  interest,  and  at  all  events 
they  have  dealt  with  a  class  of 
books  which  have  been  of  intense 
local  interest  at  the  time  of  their 
publication,  and  which  possess 
this  one  attraction  at  least,  that 
they  are  books  the  like  of  which, 
in  all  human  probability,  will 
never  be  published  again. 

BRABOURNE. 
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AN    ENGLISH    OFFICER    AMONG    THE    APULIAN    BRIGANDS. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED    PAPERS    OF   THE    LATE    GENERAL    SIR    R.    CHURCH. 


SOME  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  com- 
missioned an  English  officer  to  put 
down  and  destroy  the  secret  socie- 
ties with  which  the  province  of 
Apulia  was  infested.  This  English 
officer,  General  Church,  was  in- 
vested with  full  powers  to  try, 
condemn,  and  execute  all  such 
offenders.  He  has  left  behind  him 
some  curious  accounts  of  his  expe- 
rience in  fulfilling  this  mission, 
and  from  his  unpublished  papers 
is  drawn  the  following  account  of 
the  life  and  capture  of  the  most 
remarkable  among  the  brigand 
chiefs  of  the  time. 

Giro  Annichiarico  was  a  priest, 
and  sometimes  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  a  priest  in  the  midst  of  his 
blood-stained  career.  We  hear  of 
his  celebrating  Mass  before  starting 
on  some  wild  expedition,  and  he 
complained  of  the  Mission  priests 
"  that  they  did  not  preach  the  pure 
Gospel,  but  disseminated  illiberal 
opinions  among  the  peasants."  At 
the  same  time  he  was  cruel,  spar- 
ing neither  age  nor  sex ;  his  life 
was  openly  immoral,  and  he  boasted 
of  his  infidel  opinions.  When  he 
lay  under  sentence  of  death,  one 
of  these  same  good  Mission  priests 
came  to  exhort  him  to  repentance. 
"  Let  alone  this  prating,"  answered 
Don  Giro,  with  a  sneer ;  "we  are 
of  the  same  profession,  don't  let  us 
make  game  of  one  another  !  " 

As  to  his  personal  appearance, 
General  Church  says  :  "  He  was  a 
good  horseman,  and  a  capital  shot; 
strong  and  vigorous  as  a  tiger,  and 
equally  ferocious ;  his  countenance 
was  bad ;  he  had  large  features,  a 
very  ordinary  face,  and  never  with- 
out a  sinister  expression,  quite  un- 


like the  manly  countenance  of  Don 
Gaetano  Yardarelli  "  (another  brig- 
and chief).  "  His  eyes  were  small 
and  of  a  reddish  hue;  his  hair  dark, 
thick,  and  bushy;  he  had  shaggy 
eyebrows,  and  a  short,  rather 
turned -up  nose."  The  General 
adds  :  "  Giro  had  friends  and  pro- 
tectors in  all  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  province  of  Lecce,  and  had 
the  effrontery  at  times  to  show 
himself  in  broad  daylight  appa- 
rently unaccompanied.  He  was  a 
perfect  Proteus  in  his  disguises — 
as  a  woman,  as  a  beggar,  as  a 
priest,  as  a  friar,  as  an  officer,  as  a 
gendarme.  His  usual  dress  was  of 
velveteen,  highly  laced,  with  many 
rows  of  buttons,  and  belts  in  every 
direction,  and  he  was  always  armed 
with  pistols  and  stiletto,  carbine 
or  rifle.  He  always  carried  poison 
with  him,  in  a  small  case,  within 
a  red  pocket-book.  He  also  always 
wore  several  silver  chains,  to  one 
of  which  was  attached  the  silver 
death's  -  head,  the  badge  of  the 
secret  society,  the  Decisi,  which 
he  had  founded,  and  of  which  he 
was  the  recognised  head  —  that 
terrible  society,  whose  first  condi- 
tion of  admission  into  its  ranks  was 
that  the  candidate  must  have  com- 
mitted two  murders  with  his  own 
hand,  and  whose  decrees  and 
patents  were  written  in  blood.  On 
his  breast  he  wore  rows  of  relics, 
crosses,  images  of  saints,  and  amu- 
lets against  the  Evil  Eye.  His 
head-dress  was  a  high-peaked  drab- 
coloured  hat,  adorned  with  gold 
band,  buckle,  and  tall  black  fea- 
ther, and  his  fingers  were  covered 
with  rings  of  great  value." 

Giro  Annichiarico  was  born  of 
well-to-do  parents,   in  Grottaglia, 
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one  of  the  little  white  towns  which 
stud  the  green  plain  of  Francavilla. 
He  was  early  destined  to  the  priest- 
hood by  his  relations,  who  were 
quiet,  respectable  people,  of  the 
farming  class  mostly,  though  one 
of  his  uncles  was  a  canonico,  and 
"a  man  of  learning,  who  never 
took  any  part  in  the  crimes  of  his 
nephew."  The  first  time  we  hear 
of  Giro  he  has  stabbed  a  young 
girl  of  Grottaglia,  betrothed  to  a 
fellow-townsman,  Giuseppe  Molo- 
tesi.  Giro,  though  already  a  priest, 
waylaid  the  poor  girl,  and  on  her 
scornful  rejection  of  his  addresses, 
murdered  her,  and  afterwards  mur- 
dered young  Molotesi,  his  sister, 
and  three  brothers.  This  was  in 
1803. 

The  only  member  of  the  Molotesi 
family  left  alive  was  a  little  boy, 
who  was  hidden  away  by  a  faithful 
servant  in  his  own  desolate  house, 
and  who  grew  up  there,  barred  and 
bolted  in,  never  once,  for  fifteen 
years,  venturing  to  stir  outside  the 
door. 

The  child  grew  to  be  a  man. 
One  day  friends  came  to  him,  not  as 
they  were  wont,  with  gentle  tap- 
pings and  passwords,  before  the 
fast-bolted  door  would  open  to  ad- 
mit them,  but  in  broad  daylight, 
exulting,  saying  that  he  was  free, 
that  the  murderer  of  his  family 
was  dead,  that  he  could  come  forth 
and  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  heaven. 
But  the  pale  captive  shrank  back, 
fearing  it  was  some  snare  laid  for 
him,  and  refused  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  his  door.  At  last  he  was 
persuaded  to  creep  out,  trembling, 
dazzled  by  the  sunlight,  to  go  to 
the  town-gate,  and  to  look  upon 
the  ghastly  head  exposed  there  in 
an  iron  cage.  There  he  stood, 
poor  creature,  half  dazed  at  first, 
then  breaking  into  wild  tears  and 
laughter,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees  to  thank  the  Madonna  and 
all  the  saints  for  his  deliverance, 


then  running  off"  to  the  General's 
quarters  to  thank  him  too. 

For  the  murder  of  the  Molotesi, 
Giro  was  condemned  to  fifteen 
years'  imprisonment  in  chains  ;  but 
in  four  years'  time  he  had  escaped, 
and  betaken  himself  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  gathered  round  him 
a  band  of  ruffians  and  outlaws,  and 
became  the  terror  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  a  "Justification  "  which 
he  sent  to  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  in  1817  to  act  against 
the  brigands,  the  wolf  thus  com- 
plains of  the  hard  measure  dealt  to 
him  by  the  shepherds  of  the  flock  : 

"The  priest  Giro  Annichiarico, 
of  the  town  of  Grottaglia,  learns 
with  surprise  that  the  Commission 
.  .  .  demands  the  reason  why  Giro 
Annichiarico  resides  out  of  his 
native  country."  He  proceeds  to 
protest  his  innocence  of  the  crimes 
laid  against  him,  "feeling  within 
me  no  tumult  which  reproaches  me 
with  having  ever  acted  against 
reason,  or  offended  against  the 
sacred  laws  of  virtue  and  honour;" 
and  adds  that  in  consequence  of 
cruel  persecutions,  he  had  for  years 
dwelt  among  the  wild  beasts,  living 
by  the  compassion  of  peasants  and 
shepherds,  or  on  the  wild  fruits ! 
But  his  conscience  is  at  peace, 
though  "the  blame  of  every  dis- 
turbance falls  on  him,  and  when- 
ever robberies  or  murders  are  com- 
mitted, it  is  put  down  to  the  abate 
Giro  Annichiarico  !  "  He  adds  : — 

"  When  the  glorious  Bourbon  dyn- 
asty returned  and  benignly  deter- 
mined to  recall  from  exile  those  who 
had  been  banished  from  society,  I  pre- 
sented myself  to  the  authorities,  and 
obtained  leave  to  dwell  at  Bari  under 
police  supervision,  and  the  most  pleas- 
ing hopes  arose  within  me  of  living  at 
rest,  in  social  order.  I  reflected  011 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  me  by 
my  sacred  profession,  and  determined 
to  join  the  College  of  Mission  Priests 
at  Bari.  I  was  on  the  point  of  doing 
this,  when  the  thunderbolt  burst  upon 
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me  ;  I  was  secretly  informed  that  my 
arrest  was  ordered,  and  I  vanished, 
and  betaking  myself  to  my  old  haunts, 
recommenced  a  wretched  and  savage 

life. 

"  Circumstances  invited  me  to  crime 
and  vengeance  :  the  feelings  of  nature 
and  religion  recalled  me  to  duty.  I 
learnt  with  horror  from  the  shepherds 
that  brigands  infested  the  mountains, 
and  the  account  of  their  outrages  made 
my  heart  bleed.  I  determined  to  help 
my  fellow-creatures,  and  hoped  one 
day  to  undeceive  the  Government 
about  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  me. 
I  came  forth  from  my  cavern,  and  took 
the  road  to  Martina.  ...  I  can  say 
with  truth  that  the  roads  are  now  safe, 
that  the  traveller  journeys  without 
fear  ;  the  farmhouses  stand  open,  the 
shepherd  sings  as  he  leads  his  flock  to 
the  pasture." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  real  story  of 
Ciro's  life  and  ways. 

He  had  escaped,  as  has  been  said, 
after  four  years'  imprisonment,  and 
had  gone  to  the  mountains.  After 
a  while,  General  Ottavio,  a  Corsi- 
can,  was  sent  to  put  down  brigan- 
dage, which  had  become  trouble- 
some, in  Apulia ;  and  he  set  about 
it  by  offering  an  amnesty  and  pen- 
sion to  Giro  if  he  would  reside  at 
Bari,  forsaking  his  evil  ways,  and 
becoming  a  peaceful  citizen.  "  It 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  Government," 
says  General  Church,  in  his  account 
of  the  affair ;  but  General  Ottavio 
was  mightily  pleased  with  his  short 
and  easy  method  of  turning  the  wolf 
into  the  lamb,  and  at  Francavilla 
a  meeting  took  place,  articles  were 
signed,  and  Ciro  became,  indeed, 
the  pet-lamb  of  the  fold.  But  it 
did  not  last  long.  He  tired  of 
captivity,  in  spite  of  riding  and 
dining  with  the  General,  who 
greatly  delighted  in  his  company ; 
and  the  story  of  his  escape  recalls 
one  of  those  old  tales  which  were 
our  childhood's  delight. 

One  fine  day  General  Ottavio 
and  Ciro  Annichiarico  were  strol- 
ling together,  outside  the  walls  of 


Bari,  accompanied  by  some  officers 
of  the  General's  suite.  Presently 
the  General's  horses  were  brought 
out  for  their  usual  exercise,  and 
Ciro,  who  had  been  amusing  the 
company  with  stories  of  wild  ad- 
ventures and  hairbreadth  escapes, 
interrupted  himself  to  commend 
the  horses,  of  which  the  General  was 
vastly  proud  ;  among  others  there 
was  a  grey  which,  saddled  and 
bridled,  was  brought  up  by  a  groom 
for  his  master's  morning  ride. 
"  Yes,  'tis  a  good  horse — you  shall 
try  him,  and  give  me  your  opinion 
of  him,"  said  the  General ;  but  Ciro 
modestly  excused  himself ;  he  was 
growing  stiff,  he  was  out  of  prac- 
tice. Yet,  if  his  Excellency  in- 
sisted— and  after  much  pressing, 
the  abate  obeyed,  and  mounted, 
rode  a  few  paces,  and  would  have 
dismounted,  but  at  the  General's 
repeated  request  took  another 
turn,  walked,  trotted,  galloped, 
and  returned  full  of  praises  of  the 
gallant  grey.  He  had  never  rid- 
den a  better  horse ! 

General  Ottavio  was  pleased,  but 
not  satisfied.  He  must  have  Don 
Ciro's  opinion  upon  a  horse  from 
Conversano  ;  he  must  know  if  it 
would  be  safe  to  bet  on  the  speed 
of  the  Conversano.  The  races 
would  soon  be  coming  off,  and  he 
knew  no  man  whose  judgment 
would  be  so  good  as  the  abaters. 
So  Ciro  obligingly  consented  to 
mount  again,  riding  a  little  way, 
and  returning  to  the  gate  where 
the  General  and  his  officers  stood 
watching  him.  He  was  met  with 
an  indignant  protest.  "  But  this 
is  nothing,  nothing  at  all !  You 
have  grown  lazy,  Don  Ciro ;  you 
must  have  a  gallop  out  of  him,  or 
how  can  you  give  an  opinion  1 " 
Don  Ciro  seemed  strangely  apathe- 
tic. Good  living  and  comfortable 
quarters  had  taken  the  fire  out  of 
him  apparently :  still,  to  please  his 
host,  he  consented  and  galloped 
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off,  taking  a  wider  circuit,  flashing 
along  the  white  road  which  crossed 
the  wide  plain,  lost  to  sight  for  the 
moment  among  the  olive-woods, 
then  returning  at  full  speed,  and 
declaring  that  it  was  an  excellent 
horse,  and  fleet — though  not  per- 
haps quite  so  fleet  as  some  among 
the  General's  stud.  Yet  a  good 
horse,  an  excellent  horse. 

"  Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  my 
Andalusian.  I  am  told  he  is 
five  times  as  fleet  as  Conversano. 
What  do  you  say?" 

Don  Giro  looked  at  the  tall  dark 
chestnut  and  shook  his  head. 
"  No,  no,  your  Excellency.  Con- 
versano would  match  that  horse 
any  day.  But  I  will  try  him."  So 
the  Conversano  was  led  back  to 
his  stable  in  the  town,  and  the 
saddle  and  bridle  were  put  upon 
the  Andalusian.  The  General 
handed  a  whip  to  Giro,  saying, 
"  Andate,  andate  !  presto,  presto  I " 
and  off  he  went,  tearing  along  the 
road  till  he  reached  the  turn  to 
Brindisi.  Some  of  the  officers 
looked  at  one  another  significantly, 
but  only  for  a  few  moments.  Giro 
reappeared,  at  full  speed,  and  was 
soon  among  them  again,  loudly 
declaring  that  he  preferred  Conver- 
sano as  a  riding-horse  a  thousand 
times. 

"  Bah  !  bah  ! "  answered  General 
Ottavio,  "  any  one  can  see  that  the 
Andalusian  is  the  swifter  of  the 
two ;  you  are  prejudiced,  signore 
abate,  because  the  race  of  Con- 
versano is  the  glory  of  Apulia. 
The  chestnut  is  a  little  fat  and 
lazy,  that's  all.  You  should  have 
made  more  use  of  the  whip  ! " 

"Whip,  your  Excellency?  There 
was  no  need  of  a  whip  !  I  rather 
needed  a  second  pair  of  arms," 
said  Don  Giro,  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow.  "  The  brute  ! 
Madonna  mia,  but  he  has  nearly 
pulled  my  arms  out  of  their  sock- 
ets !  "  and  he  dismounted  with  ap- 
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parent  difficulty,  rubbing  the  said 
arms,  and  muttering  that  the  horse 
must  be  surely  possessed  by  the 
devil,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  mount  again  for  a  month  at 
least,  at  which  his  Excellency  and 
the  officers  laughed  uproariously. 

So  the  Andalusian  was  led 
away,  but  General  Ottavio  was 
not  satisfied.  He  was  determined 
to  have  Don  Giro's  opinion  upon  a 
thoroughbred  English  mare,  of  a 
bright  bay  colour,  which  he  had 
just  bought.  "Come,  Don  Giro," 
he  said,  coaxingly,  "  what  do  you 
say  to  it  1  One  turn  more,  just 
one  little  turn  !  " 

"Impossible,  your  Excellency — 
really  impossible  :  I  am  dead  !  " 

"  Come,  signore  abate,  I  must 
have  you  try  the  mare.  Can  it  be 
the  redoubtable  Don  Giro  Anni- 
chiarico,  the  first  of  horsemen,  who 
refuses  me  ? " 

"  Pardon  me,  your  Excellency. 
I  am  not  the  man  I  was.  In 
truth,  you  must  excuse  me." 

"  One  more  trial,  my  friend. 
Only  one  more  !  She  has  cost  me 
200  English  guineas,  hard  cash, 
and  I  have  set  my  heart  on  having 
your  opinion." 

Very  reluctantly  Don  Giro  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  persuaded, 
rubbing  his  aching  arms,  and  after 
a  short  turn,  begging  to  be  allowed 
to  dismount ;  but  yielding  to  re- 
newed entreaties,  he  took  off  his 
hat,  bowed  low,  and  saying,  "At 
your  Excellency's  commands,"  was 
soon  flying  along  the  road,  fol- 
lowed by  the  cheers  of  the 
spectators.  Soon  he  had  turned 
the  corner  of  the  road  that  led  to 
Brindisi.  Is  it  necessary  to  add 
that  General  Ottavio  never  saw 
his  English  mare  again? 

He  did  see  Don  Giro  once  again, 
however,  and  it  was  on  this  wise. 
He  was  still  in  charge  of  the 
district,  and  was  making  some 
attempt  to  pursue  some  brigands. 
3  A 
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One  day  he  was  placidly  walking 
in  his  garden  alone  when  a  man, 
armed  at  all  points,  sprang  over 
the  wall  and  confronted  him.  It 
was  Giro  Annichiarico.  "  You 
and  I  have  met  before,"  he  said ; 
"you  remember  me,  General? 
Pray  don't  be  frightened.  Your 
life  is  in  my  hands,  but  I  will  let 
you  off  this  once  for  old  acquaint- 
ance' sake.  Only  remember  that 
I  shall  not  be  so  lenient  another 
time,  and  leave  off  hunting  after 
me  in  this  furious  fashion!  Addiof 
A  thousand  greetings.  Addio/" 
and  so  saying  he  leapt  back  over 
the  wall  and  disappeared,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  General  Ottavio 
took  the  hint ! 

When  he  was  on  his  trial,  Don 
Giro  was  asked  how  many  murders 
he  had  committed.  "  Chi  lo  sa  ?  " 
he  answered,  coolly.  "  Sixty  or 
seventy,  perhaps  !  "  One  of  these 
murders  made  a  special  impression 
on  General  Church.  He  not 
only  relates  the  circumstances  at 
length,  but  refers  to  it  again  and 
again.  No  wonder  it  did  make 
an  impression  not  to  be  effaced  on 
the  mind  of  the  chivalrous,  kindly 
Englishman  ! 

The  old  feudal  castle  of  Mar- 
tano,  he  says,  stands  above  the 
picturesque  little  town  of  the 
same  name,  and  overlooks  a  mag- 
nificent view.  There,  across  the 
blue  waves,  you  see  the  opposite 
coast,  and  the  Albanian  moun- 
tains beyond,  while  nearer  at  hand 
stretch  green  plain,  olive-woods, 
vineyards,  as  far  as  Otranto,  four- 
teen miles  away.  This  old  castle 
belonged  to  the  Princess  of  Mar- 
tano,  a  beautiful  orphan  girl  some 
twenty  years  of  age,  sole  mistress 
of  great  wealth  and  fair  estates, 
dwelling  amongst  her  own  people, 
in  the  home  of  her  ancestors, 
adored  by  those  around  her,  fair 
and  innocent,  happy  and  fearless 
—why  should  she  be  otherwise? 


Many  suitors  had  she,  but  to 
none  of  them  had  she  a  word  to 
say,  laughingly  declaring  that  the 
care  of  her  own  people,  the  com- 
pany of  her  little  cousin  (an 
orphan  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years 
old),  the  kind  guidance  of  her  old 
chaplain  and  of  her  duenna — both 
distantly  related  to  her  and  both 
devoted  to  her — filled  up  all  her 
time  and  thoughts,  and  she  wished 
for  nothing  more. 

The  houses  of  the  town  of  Mar- 
tano  were  scattered  irregularly  up 
and  down,  with  very  little  in  the 
way  of  a  street,  being  mostly 
detached  and  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens. A  steep  road  led  up  to  the 
castle,  which  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  and  apart 
from  all  other  buildings. 

One  dark  December  night  —  it 
was  in  the  year  1814 — the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  castle  .of  Martano  bade 
each  other  the  usual  felice  notte, 
the  old  steward  locked  and  barred 
the  great  gates  according  to  cus- 
tom (for  though  the  moat  was 
filled  up  and  the  ramparts  had 
crumbled  away,  the  walled  court- 
yard and  great  portals  remained), 
and  all  went  peacefully  to  bed. 
The  young  Princess  had  dismissed 
her  maid  and  was  preparing  to  go 
to  rest,  when  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door  of  her  apartment,  and 
her  duenna  entered. 

"  You  are  not  asleep,  dear  child  ? 
Well,  so  much  the  better  ;  for  you 
must  dress  yourself  and  come  down 
to  receive  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  province.  The 
poor  gentleman  has  been  belated 
on  his  way  to  Otranto,  and  begs 
your  hospitality.  Will  you  come? " 

"Surely  yes,  cara  mia,"  the 
young  girl  answered.  "  Send 
Lucia  to  me,  and  I  will  follow  you 
immediately." 

"For,"  says  General  Church, 
"such  is  the  hospitality  of  the 
nobles  and  gentry,  and  indeed  of 
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all  the  inhabitants  of  Apulia,  that, 
arrive  at  their  houses  at  what  hour 
you  will,  you  are  sure  of  a  welcome, 
and  most  likely  the  master  of  the 
house  will  himself  come  down  to 
receive  you."  So,  as  a  natural 
thing,  the  Princess  prepared  to 
come  down  and  receive  her  guest. 

Alas  !  it  was  no  belated  traveller 
who  knocked  at  the  castle-gate  that 
night ;  but  Don  Giro,  with  a  band 
of  forty  or  fifty  ruffians,  giving  the 
name  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
province,  and  excusing  his  late 
arrival  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  the  distance  to  Otranto. 
He  was  readily  admitted ;  the  old 
steward,  as  he  drew  back  the 
ponderous  bolts,  calling  the  sleepy 
servants  to  make  haste  and  fetch 
light,  and  summon  the  Princess. 
His  orders  were  cheerfully  obeyed  ; 
the  serving-men  hastened  down 
the  wide  stone  staircase,  some 
bringing  torches,  some  flinging  logs 
on  the  smouldering  hearth,  some 
hurrying  to  fetch  food  and  wine, 
all  anxious  to  show  respect  to  the 
Commandant.  No  sooner  had  the 
gates  been  opened  than  a  clatter 
of  horse-hoofs  was  heard,  and  a 
band  of  armed  men  rode  into  the 
courtyard.  Some  remained  on 
horseback  to  guard  the  castle-door, 
some  dismounted  and  followed  their 
leader  as  he  pushed  his  way  into 
the  hall. 

There  was  no  possibility  of 
resistance,  no  time  to  raise  an 
alarm  even;  the  old  steward  was 
stabbed  as  he  stepped  forward, 
hospitably  anxious  to  greet  the 
unexpected  guests;  the  torches 
were  seized  from  the  hands  of  the 
servants  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  dealt  the  death-blow;  their 
bodies  were  flung  into  the  court- 
yard, while  the  murderers  rushed 
through  the  house,  killing  and 
plundering.  The  white  -  haired 


chaplain,  the  old  lady,  the  servants 
— male  and  female, — none  were 
spared.  As  for  the  fair  young 

Princess 

She  was  in  her  own  room, 
chatting  gaily  with  her  maids,  as 
she  prepared  to  go  down-stairs  and 
receive  the  Commandant.  The 
noise  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
a  certain  bustle  and  movement, 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  of 
her  attendants,  and  she  went  out 
into  the  passage  to  see  what  it  was 
about.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs 
she  was  met  by  an  armed  man. 
Terrified,  she  gasped  out,  "What 
are  your  commands,  signore  1 " 
"  Is  that  the  Princess's  door  ? " 
11  Yes — what  do  you  want  ? " 
"Nothing." 

There  was  a  shriek,  and  the  poor 
woman  fell  to  the  ground  pierced 
by  a  dagger,  while  Don  Giro  rushed 
past  her  and  burst  into  the  room 
where  the  Princess  stood,  white 
and  trembling,  yet  commanding 
herself  bravely  as  became  one  of 
her  birth  and  breeding,  giving  no 
way  to  tears  or  entreaties,  and 
answering  Giro's  curt  salutation 
with  gentle,  youthful  dignity.  The 
colloquy  was  a  short  one. 

"Princess,   we   know  that   you 
have  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
house.     Where  is  it  1 " 
"  In  yonder  iron  chest." 
"Where  are  the  keys?" 
"  On  the  table  by  the  chimney- 
piece." 

"  Where  are  your  jewels  *( " 
"In  the  small  box  on  that  table." 
"  Have  you  any  others  ? " 
"  Not  in  the  house." 
"Very  well.     Allow  me  to  ex- 
amine them." 

He  unlocked  and  opened  the 
chest,  which  contained  36,000  gold 
ducats,  his  eyes  taking  a  red  glow 
as  he  ran  the  coins  through  his 
greedy  fingers  ;  then  he  opened  the 
jewel-box,  and  took  out  pearls  and 
diamonds  and  rabies,  sparkling 
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rings  and  golden  bracelets,  which 
had  adorned  many  a  fair  and  noble 
dame  of  ages  past ;  and  then — it  is 
horrible  to  relate,  but  it  is  true — 
crying  fiercely,  "Philosophers  tell 
us  that  dead  dogs  can't  bite,"  he 
stabbed  both  the  Princess  and  her 
maid  with  his  poniard. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  his  band 
had  finished  their  share  in  the 
bloody  work,  and  fetching  food  and 
wine,  and  stirring  the  smouldering 
logs  to  a  blaze,  they  feasted  gaily 
in  the  hall  stained  with  the  blood 
of  their  victims,  and  quaffed  huge 
draughts  of  wine  to  the  health  of 
"  la  bella  Principessa." 

After  a  time  Don  Giro  gave  the 
word  to  depart,  and  after  some  dis- 
puting over  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
they  all  rode  away,  setting  fire  to 
the  furniture  in  the  great  hall,  and 
carefully  shutting  the  courtyard 
gates  behind  them,  that  casual 
passers-by  might  not  suspect  that 
anything  was  wrong  within. 

But  there  had  been  a  witness  of 
the  foul  deed,  though  they  little 
guessed  it. 

The  boy  who  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  hapless  Princess's  little 
cousin  and  playfellow,  had  been 
awakened  by  the  dying  shriek  of 
the  attendant.  His  room  opened 
within  that  of  the  Princess,  and 
he  ran  into  her  chamber  for  ex- 
planation and  protection,  just  as 
Giro  himself  burst  open  the  door. 
The  little  fellow,  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  crept  under  a  table  which 
was  covered  with  a  heavy  cloth, 
deeply  fringed  with  silk  and  gold, 
and  there  he  lay,  unperceived,  a 
horror-struck  witness  of  the  scene. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  could 
not  tell,  but  at  last  he  was  roused 
from  his  stupor  of  terror  by  the 
choking  smoke  which  began  to  per- 
vade the  apartment.  With  shak- 
ing limbs  and  chattering  teeth,  not 
daring  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  white 
heap  which  lay,  so  strangely  still. 


upon  the  floor,  the  poor  little  fellow 
crept  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and 
wandered  from  one  silent  room  to 
another,  too  frightened  to  go  down- 
stairs, until  He  reached  a  window 
which  was  sufficiently  near  the 
ground  to  enable  him  to  drop  down 
into  the  garden ;  then,  stumbling 
through  the  darkness,  he  climbed 
a  low  wall,  and  found  his  way 
down  steep  and  stony  pathways 
to  the  house  of  the  Sindaco  of 
Martano,  just  as  the  grey  winter's 
dawn  was  beginning  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants  from  their  slumbers. 
Breathless  and  trembling,  the  child 
could  only  explain  that  something 
terrible  had  happened  up  there,  at 
the  castle ;  and  the  alarm  being 
given,  the  townsfolk,  headed  by  the 
Sindaco,  rushed  to  the  castle-gates, 
which  stood  shut,  and  apparently 
just  as  usual. 

But  they  yielded  to  a  push,  and 
flew  apart,  and  then — ah,  what  a 
ghastly  sight  met  the  eyes  of  those 
who  entered  and  passed  into  the 
great  hall !  There  seemed  nothing 
to  be  done  save  to  bury  the  dead 
bodies  and  extinguish  the  fire. 
Every  one  knew  whose  that  dark 
night's  work  had  been.  Every  one 
had  loved  the  fair  young  Princess, 
and  would  have  gladly  seen  her 
murderer  brought  to  justice.  The 
little  boy  was  able  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  Don  Giro,  and  a  full- 
account  of  all  that  had  taken  place : 
among  the  heaps  of  corpses  on 
the  floor  one  man-servant  and  the 
woman  who  had  first  spoken  to 
the  abate  still  breathed,  and  being 
taken  to  the  town  and  carefully 
tended,  lived  long  enough  to  sign  a 
deposition  before  the  magistrates. 
But  there  the  matter  ended.  Giro 
Annichiarico  had  so  surrounded 
himself  with  the  reputation  of  a 
magician  that  the  people  dared  not 
even  curse  him  aloud,  lest  his  fa- 
miliar spirits  should  carry  him  a 
report  of  what  was  said  ! 
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We  are  told  that  "Giro's  activity 
was  as  astonishing  as  his  artifice 
and  intrepidity  ;  and  as  he  was  al- 
ways extremely  well  mounted,  and 
found  concealment  and  support 
everywhere,  through  fear  or  in- 
clination, he  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  soldiers  repeatedly,  even 
when  confidential  spies  had  dis- 
covered his  place  of  concealment 
only  a  few  hours  before.  This 
singular  good  fortune  acquired  for 
him  the  character  of  a  magician, 
and  he  neglected  nothing  that 
could  confirm  this  idea." 

Giro's  ambition  was  to  be  the 
acknowledged  head  of  all  the  secret 
societies  in  Apulia.  In  the  month 
of  December  1817  there  were  said 
to  be  70,000  sectaries  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Lecce  alone,  and  Giro  was 
attempting  to  gather  all  to  a  meet- 
ing, and  to  get  them  to  make  com- 
mon cause  against  the  king's 
troops  ;  for  he  thought  in  this  way 
they  might  get  good  terms  with 
the  Neapolitan  Government.  He 
was  all  the  more  eager  to  persuade 
other  chiefs  of  banditti  to  join  his 
party,  because  he  knew  there  was 
very  little  hope  of  pardon  for  him- 
self unless  he  could  appear  as  the 
head  of  the  great  body  of  secret 
societies. 

He  had  two  meetings  with  Don 
Gaetano,  the  chief  of  the  Vardarelli; 
but  they  did  not  come  to  terms, 
and  finally  he  determined  to  go 
his  own  way,  and  take  the  field 
with  his  own  band  against  the 
English  General,  who  was  now  in 
command  of  Apulia. 

Meanwhile  General  Church  had 
been  marching  up  and  down  the 
provinces,  fixing  his  headquarters 
sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes 
in  another;  sometimes  welcomed, 
more  often  met  with  sullen  apathy; 
keeping  his  men  under  strict  disci- 
pline, and  proclaiming  peace  and 
safety  to  all  who  would  help  him 
in  establishing  order  and  putting 


down  murder,  robbery,  and  law- 
lessness. Reports  came  in  daily. 
Giro  had  been  seen  here,  heard  of 
there.  One  officer  of  gendarmeria 
had  talked  to  him  for  half  an  hour ; 
another  had  heard  at  Ostuni  that 
Giro  had  slept  in  the  adjoining 
house  a  day  before.  Let  us  take 
a  look  at  General  Church  as  he  sits 
in  his  room  at  Lecce  studying  the 
map  of  the  province  with  his  chief 
of  the  staff,  Colonel  Schmerber. 
They  have  stuck  red  pins  into  the 
loyal  places,  and  black  into  those 
which  are  disaffected.  The  Gen- 
eral has  determined  that  the  three 
towns  of  Grottaglia,  Francavilla, 
and  San  Marzano  shall  be  the 
centre  towards  which  all  his  lines 
shall  converge,  so  that  his  columns 
should  all  draw  closer  and  closer 
till  Giro  was  fast  caught,  as  in  the 
middle  of  a  net.  This  having  been 
explained,  the  General  throws  him- 
self back  in  his  chair,  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  says,  "  Schmerber,  my 
friend,  Giro  is  moving  against  us." 

"  Impossible,  General.  You  are 
joking,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it :  read  for  your- 
self," handing  him  a  letter.  "  You 
see  the  black  flag  is  hoisted.  In 
fact,  Don  Giro  has  been  so  con- 
siderate as  to  warn  me  that  if  I 
don't  withdraw  my  men  he  must 
go  to  war  with  me  in  earnest,  in 
which  case  one  of  us  must  die,  and 
that  one  will  not  be  Giro  Anni- 
chiarico ! " 

"  Very  good,  General.  We  are 
quite  ready  for  him." 

"And,  if  you  will  believe  it, 
Schmerber,  the  scoundrel  offers  me 
his  friendship  and  protection  if  I 
will  go  away  and  let  him  alone ! 
He  has  published  a  manifesto,  de- 
claring that  he  is  fighting  for 
Liberty,  especially  reminding  the 
gendarmes  that  they  are  mostly 
Carbonari,  and  therefore  brethren." 

"  No  fear  of  the  gendarmes,  Gen- 
eral. They  are  devoted  to  you." 
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The  General  took  up  his  map 
again.  "  Bentz  and  his  battalion 
must  march  at  once  to  Brindisi — 
that  place  is  only  kept  in  order  by 
the  garrison  in  the  castle.  Corsi 
to  Gioja  ;  Francia  to  Taranto  ; 
Bianchi  to  Ostuni.  Fusco  says 
Francavilla  is  all  for  Giro,  and  our 
men  are  insulted  in  the  streets. 
Well,  I  shall  be  there  before  long. 
Shall  I  tell  you  a  piece  of  news, 
Schmerber  ?  Vito  del  Serio  is  going 
to  be  married  !  " 

"  What  the  devil  does  that  mat- 
ter to  us  1 " 

"For  once  in  your  life,  my 
friend,  you  are  wrong.  It  matters 
so  much,  that  if  I  cannot  have  the 
pleasure  of  assisting  at  the  cere- 
mony, I  shall  certainly  send  repre- 
sentatives. Oh,  it  will  be  a  grand 
affair,  I  assure  you.  Read  this." 

The  paper  which  General  Church 
held  out  contained  the  news  that 
Don  Giro  was  intending  to  make 
the  marriage  of  one  of  his  chief 
officers  the  pretext  of  a  great 
gathering  of  the  brigands  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  signal  of 
a  general  rising. 

"This  will  be  our  opportunity, 
Schmerber,  our  crisis,"  cried  the 
General.  "  Now,  do  you  see  ?  If 
we  succeed  here,  the  campaign  is 
finished.  Giro  has  not  done  much 
against  us  as  yet." 

"He  has  tried  one  or  two 
things,"  said  Schmerber.  "  There 
was  that  dash  on  Brindisi,  in  hopes 
of  freeing  the  galley-slaves,  but 
the  cavalry  met  him  a  mile  outside 
the  walls,  and  our  gentleman  had 
no  mind  to  come  to  close  quarters  ; 
so  off  he  goes  to  Gallipoli,  and  as 
he  met  with  the  same  reception 
there,  he  thought  it  best  to  retire 
and  lie  quiet  for  a  while." 

"  We  are  not  a  day  too  soon  or 
a  day  too  late,"  exclaimed  the 
General,  pacing  the  room  eagerly. 
"Send  off  the  officers  to  their 
different  posts.  We  could  not  have 
better  news,  Schmerber  ! " 


That  evening  the  General  gave 
a  farewell  dinner  to  his  friends  at 
Lecce,  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
pleasant  little  town  and  taking 
the  field  against  Don  Giro.  There 
were  loyal  and  complimentary 
toasts  drunk,  and  then  the  General 
called  upon  his  guests  to  drink  to 
the  downfall  of  Giro  Annichiarico, 
the  curse  of  Apulia. 

No  one  ventured  to  refuse  •  some 
heartily  applauded ;  some  agreed 
that  it  was  well  said,  but,  with 
shakings  of  the  head  and  doubtful 
looks,  asked  how  the  thing  was  to 
be  done  ?  Giro's  name  had  been  so 
long  a  terror  to  the  land,  the  people 
dared  not  say  a  word  :  eighteen 
years'  practice  had  made  him  per- 
fect in  the  trade  of  an  assassin. 
No  one  else  was  safe  while  he 
lived.  But  when  General  Church 
replied,  "  Well,  gentlemen,  have  it 
your  own  way.  Either  act  with 
me,  heart  and  soul,  or  withdraw  to 
your  own  houses,  and  keep  out  of 
it  altogether.  For  my  own  part, 
I  swear  never  to  rest  till  I  have 
destroyed  the  scoundrel  Giro  Anni- 
chiarico and  all  his  bloodhounds !  " 
"  I  will  ride  with  you ! "  cried 
one.  "  And  I ! "  "  And  I ! "  "And 
I ! "  they  said,  catching  the  fire 
from  each  other;  while  a  worthy 
lawyer  —  a  great  friend  of  the 
General's — declared  with  a  laugh, 
that  though  he  was  too  fat  to 
ride,  and  had  a  distinct  dislike  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  musket-balls, 
he  would  put  his  unwieldy  body 
into  a  carriage  and  go  from  place 
to  place  to  exhort  others  to  join 
in  the  good  cause. 

And  now,  let  us  turn  to  San 
Marzano  and  Vito  del  Serio. 

A  mountain  village,  straggling 
up  and  down  amongst  crags  and 
walls,  the  houses  jumbled  among 
patches  of  olives,  wherever  there 
was  a  little  bit  of  flat  ground.  At 
the  top  of  all  a  castle,  and  below 
the  village  a  belt  of  woods.  Alto- 
gether a  capital  place  for  defence, 
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and  therefore  a  favourite  haunt 
for  banditti  at  all  times ;  and  the 
people,  who  were  an  Albanian 
colony  of  old  time,  were  wild  and 
rugged,  and  bore  a  bad  character 
as  favouring  Don  Giro  and  his 
band. 

The  wedding-day  had  arrived, 
and  the  little  town  swarmed  with 
guests  armed  to  the  teeth.  The 
bride,  a  strapping  brigandessa,  did 
not  depend  on  her  splendid  cos- 
tume, bright  eyes,  and  straight 
black  brows  entirely  for  her  con- 
quests apparently.  She  was  also 
armed  with  carbine  and  stiletto, 
and  her  hands  and  arms  looked  as 
if  she  were  as  capable  of  using 
them  as  was  the  bridegroom  him- 
self. She  was  lodged  in  the  castle, 
which  belonged  to  a  certain  Mar- 
chese  Bonelli,  whose  agent,  in  fear 
of  his  own  life,  surrendered  the 
keys,  and  placed  the  good  wine 
at  the  disposal  of  his  uninvited 
guests.  The  farms  and  houses 
around  had  been  requisitioned, 
and  right  royally  the  brigands 
feasted  in  the  castle-hall,  joined 
by  most  of  the  inhabitants,  some 
from  fear,  some-  inspired  by  the 
eloquent  harangues  delivered,  glass 
in  hand,  by  Vito  del  Serio  and  his 
charming  bride.  As  the  day  grew 
on,  their  courage  grew  too.  The 
wine  flowed  freely,  the  people 
gathered  round  and  swore  fidelity 
to  Giro  and  the  Decisi  with  brim- 
ming glasses  and  ringing  cheers. 
Then  they  swore  to  put  down 
everything  sacred  on  earth,  and 
sealed  the  oath  by  rushing  to  the 
ramparts  and  discharging  their 
muskets.  And  this  was  so  de- 
lightful and  inspiring  that  they 
shouted  out  decrees,  ratifying  each 
with  a  bumper  and  a  volley.  Death 
to  the  king ! — to  all  kings  and 
rulers  ! — to  all  Governments  ! — to 
the  Pope  ! — to  il  Generate  Giorgio  ! 
(Church) ;  and  this  was  taken  up 
and  repeated  with  shouts  of  "  Brin- 
disi  !  Brindisi  !  a  Brindisi  !  "  to 


the  death  of  il  Generale  Inglese! 
and  a  fresh  rush  to  the  battlements, 
with  shouts  and  firing  of  muskets, 
until,  to  relieve  their  excitement 
the  company  called  for  a  taran- 
tella, the  music  struck  up,  and  the 
dancing  and  drinking  grew  wilder 
and  wilder,  and  the  dancers  were 
ready  to  defy  the  world  ! 

Suddenly  a  bugle- call  was  heard 
in  the  direction  of  Francavilla.  The 
dancing  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 
Cheeks  turned  pale,  eyes  sought 
one  another  doubtfully.  Vito  del 
Serio  ran  to  the  top  of  the  castle 
ramparts,  and  looked  across  the 
great  green  plain,  dotted  with 
white  villages,  and  bounded  by 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  He  shaded 
his  eyes  from  the  low  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun.  "  Gli  Albanesi/" 
he  cried  (General  Church's  Greek 
soldiers  were  called  Albanesi  by 
the  people),  "they  are  coming! — 
but  they  are  few."  And  then, 
after  a  pause  —  "  No,  no  ;  fear 
nothing — they  are  taking  another 
road  ; "  and  he  descended  from  his 
post  of  observation.  The  dancing 
began  again,  but  not  with  the 
same  spirit  as  before,  though  the 
talk  was  brave  enough.  "  Gli 
Albanesi  are  out  of  sight,"  said 
the  revellers.  "They  are  afraid 
of  us ;  they  have  run  away.  Ah, 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  them  ! " 
But  in  a  few  minutes  the  sound 
of  a  drum  beating  a  march  was 
heard,  and  there  was  a  rush  to 
the  walls. 

"What  is  it?     What  is  it?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing  ;  only  some 
soldiers  going  to  Taranto.  Buon 
viaggio,  signori  !  there  they  go  !  " 

"Where,  where1?" 

"  Over  there. .  See  —  a  small 
column ;  few,  very  few.  They 
are  marching  towards  the  sea. 
Who's  afraid?" 

No  one,  of  course.  Yet  they 
ceased  the  attempt  to  resume 
dancing,  and  hung  together  in 
groups ;  and  Don  Giro  marshalled 
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his  men  to  their  appointed  posts, 
some  to  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses, 
some  to  the  walls,  some  to  the 
top  of  the  castle.  The  inhabi- 
tants, too,  were  provided  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  took 
their  places  as  they  were  directed. 
There  was  a  shot  in  the  wood 
which  lies  about  the  feet  of  the 
little  town  ;  another,  another ; 
then  half-a-dozen  in  quick  succes- 
sion. "  To  arms,  friends  and 
brothers  ! "  cried  Giro  Annichia- 
rico  and  his  officers.  "  They  are 
coming  !  Courage,  brothers,  cour- 
age ! "  They  were  coming  indeed  ; 
for  at  that  moment  the  winter 
sunlight  shone  among  the  trees  on 
the  black-plumed  helmets  of  the 
cavalry,  slowly  descending  the 
opposite  hill,  and  the  shots  in  the 
wood  told  of  a  skirmish  between 
the  brigand  outposts  and  the  gen- 
darmeria. 

There  was  some  sharp  fighting, 
and  the  broken  ground  made  it 
impossible  for  the  cavalry  to  get 
to  close  quarters ;  but  a  body  of 
infantry  under  Major  Francia  was 
just  behind,  and  rushing  on,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  they  carried  the 
place  in  spite  of  a  galling  fire. 
Many  of  the  brigands  fled,  and 
were  cut  down  by  the  Greeks  and 
gendarmes  who  were  posted  in  the 
wood  outside  San  Marzano.  Some 
hid  in  cellars,  and  were  dragged 
forth  and  delivered  up  by  their 
quondam  friends.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  amongst  these. 

The  soldiers  were  for  taking 
summary  vengeance  on  the  vil- 
lagers by  burning  the  place  to  the 
ground,  but  this  the  officers  would 
not  allow ;  so  the  captive  brigands 
were  bound  and  marched  off  to 
Francavilla,  where  the  General  had 
now  taken  up  his  headquarters, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
showered  curses  upon  them,  and 
loudly  protested  their  devoted 
friendship  for  the  Government. 
As  to  firing  on  the  troops,  or 


in  any  way  assisting  Don  Giro, 
heaven  forbid  that  they  should 
do  such  a  thing  !  But  the  old 
soldiers  smiled  grimly,  and  pointed 
to  hands  grimed  with  gunpowder, 
and  mouths  black  from  biting  car- 
tridges— evident  tokens  that  the 
people  had  joined  in  the  fight ; 
and  some  forty  stout  fellows  were 
marched  up  to  the  castle,  there 
to  remain  prisoners  till  General 
Church's  pleasure  should  be  known. 
In  San  Marzano  the  troops  cap- 
tured 130  horses  belonging  to 
Giro's  followers,  over  2000  fire- 
locks, and  several  hundreds  of 
pistols  and  stilettos. 

And  what  had  become  of  Don 
Giro? 

He  had  escaped  on  his  famous 
English  mare,  and  no  trace  of  him 
was  to  be  found.  But  a  few  nights 
later  a  certain  Don  Giacorno  di 
Montenegro  was  sitting  over  the 
fire,  in  his  own  home,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Brindisi,  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  white  nightcap  on 
his  head,  peacefully  ruminating, 
when  he  heard  behind  him  the 
sound  of  stealthy  footsteps,  and 
turning  his  head,  beheld  a  man, 
wrapped  in  a  long  cloak,  approach- 
ing him  on  tiptoe.  To  his  horror 
he  recognised  the  chief  of  the 
Decisi.  "  Don  Giro  !  "  The  cigar 
fell  from  the  poor  old  gentleman's 
fingers. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  Giro  Annichiarico," 
was  the  reply — "  I,  and  no  other, 
and  I  have  not  time  for  compli- 
ments. You  must  help  me  to 
escape  from  my  persecutors  one 
way  or  another,  or  you  will  re- 
pent it.  Hide  me  in  your  house, 
or  find  a  vessel  to  put  me  across 
seas,  I  care  not  where  —  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Constantinople,  —  any- 
where beyond  the  power  of  this 
infernal  Englishman  !  Here  are 
200  ducats  wherewith  to  charter  a 
vessel,  and  I  think  you  will  hardly 
refuse  Giro  Annichiarico." 

A  week   earlier  it  would  have 
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been  doubtless  difficult  to  refuse 
such  a  request,  but  the  taking  of 
San  Marzano,  and  the  capture 
made  at  Grottaglia  immediately 
after  of  ten  of  Giro's  chief  officers, 
had  put  things  in  quite  a  new 
light.  Giro  must  have  been  aston- 
ished when  the  old  gentleman 
rose,  and,  taking  off  the  nightcap, 
faced  the  unbidden  guest  with  a 
certain  dignity  and  determination. 
"Don  Giro,"  he  said,  "I  cannot 
protect  you.  I  refuse  your  money, 
and  despise  your  threats." 

Giro  glared  on  him  like  a  wild 
beast,  trembling  with  rage  at  this 
unexpected  check.  "You  refuse 
me  ?  You  despise  my  threats  1 
Then  look  to  yourself,  for  by " 

"  Gently,  signore,  gently.  I 
have  no  vessel  to  place  at  your 
disposal,  in  the  first  place ;  and  I 
could  not  hide  you  if  I  would,  be- 
cause my  house  is  full  of  soldiers, 
and  I  am  expecting  the  English 
General  and  his  staff  every  mo- 
ment. Just  take  the  trouble  to 
peep  into  the  next  room,  and  you 
will  see  the  table  prepared  for 
supper.  Hark,  here  they  come  !  " 
Sure  enough,  the  clatter  of  horse- 
hoofs  was  heard  in  the  courtyard. 
" Fly  !"  cried  Don  Giacomo ;  "fly, 
or  you  are  lost !  " 

"  Where  can  I  fly  1 "  answered 
Don  Giro,  bitterly.  "Those  con- 
founded soldiers  are  everywhere." 

"  There,  go  in  there."  Don 
Giacomo  pointed  to  a  small  door. 
"Bolt  yourself  in,  and  don't  an- 
swer till  you  hear  me  say  fll 
vento  e  buono ' '  — and  he  dashed 
off  to  receive  his  guests.  They 
proved  to  be  some  of  the  staff, 
and  glad  were  they  to  find  a  roar- 
ing fire,  and  supper  ready  to  be 
served  up. 

"But  the  General?  where  was 
he"?  Should  the  supper  wait  his 
arrival  1 " 

"Oh  no,  by  no  means.  He 
would  arrive  in  an  hour's  time, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  Don 


Giacomo's  good  things  should  be 
spoilt ;  and  as  to  our  General,  he 
is  related  to  those  creatures  who 
live  on  air  !  " 

So  the  officers  were  shown  to 
their  rooms,  and  then  sat  down 
gaily  to  supper,  and  then  Don 
Giacomo  was  able  to  return  to  his 
prisoner,  who  opened  the  door  at 
the  given  signal,  asking  eagerly, 
"Is  all  well?" 

"No,  very  ill,"  was  the  reply, 
"and  the  sooner  you  leave  this 
house  the  better.  Understand 
that  I  cannot  protect  you,  and 
would  not  if  I  could." 

"You  say  that  to  me!  Take 
care ! "  And  Giro  laid  his  hand 
on  his  dagger. 

"Listen  to  me,  signore  abate. 
This  Englishman  has  trusted  me, 
and  I  will  not  betray  his  confi- 
dence. He  was  my  friend  once, 
years  ago.  No,  it  is  no  use  put- 
ting your  hand  to  your  dagger. 
Of  course  you  can  kill  me,  but 
you  can't  get  out  of  this  house 
without  my  help.  Look  out  of 
the  window  if  you  doubt  it." 

Don  Giro  took  three  strides 
across  the  room,  and  looked  down 
into  the  great  courtyard.  Armed 
and  mounted  sentinels  guarded 
the  gates,  tall  grenadiers  paced 
the  court  or  stood  about  in  groups, 
officers  and  orderlies  passed  to  and 
fro.  All  were  armed,  all  alert — 
all  on  the  watch  for  him  !  Giro's 
hand  was  lifted,  and  then  fell  to 
his  side  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 
"Traitor!"  he  muttered  through 
his  set  teeth. 

"  Not  so,  Don  Giro ;  I  should  be 
a  traitor  if  I  broke  faith  with  the 
General." 

"You  mean  to  deliver  me  up 
to  him?" 

"  Not  that  either,  signore.  You 
shall  get  out  of  this  house  and  out 
of  Brindisi  safe  and  sound  for  me. 
After  that  I  wash  my  hands  of 
you,  and  you  must  trust  to  your 
own  devices,  which  have  got  you 
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out  of  many  a  worse  scrape  ere 
this." 

"  You  shall  pay  for  this  !  "  mut- 
tered the  baffled  villain  under  his 
breath. 

But  Don  Giacomo  heard  him, 
and  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  outward  spreading  of  the 
palms,  "Don't  threaten,  please," 
said  he.  "The  house  is  full  of 
soldiers,  you  know,  and  a  word 
from  me — but  I  am  a  peaceable 
man,  and  you  are  wise.  Only,  I 
don't  choose  to  be  insulted  in  my 
own  house." 

"Well,  well,  one  must  submit 
to  fate,"  growled  Don  Giro;  "but 
in  truth  I  am  tired  of  this  life." 

"Truly  you  would  do  well  to 
take  to  an  honester  one,"  answer- 
ed Don  Giacomo,  sententiously. 
"  Perhaps  you  might  get  a  pardon 
as  others  have  done." 

"I  get  a  pardon?  No  chance 
of  that.  This  confounded  General 
has  sworn  my  destruction." 

"How  do  you  know  that,  Don 
Giro?" 

"He  said  it  at  Lecce,  at  his 
own  dinner-table.  It  was  re- 
ported to  me  by  one  who  was 
there,  word  for  word.  Not  that  I 
care  a  fig  about  dying ;  but  when 
I  think  of  that  man  my  blood 
freezes !  Fifty  plots  have  I  laid 
against  him,  and  all  have  failed. 
Oh,  I  have  seen  him  !  A  little 
man,  two  inches  shorter  than  I, 
and  too  young  for  a  general.  But 
he  rides  well,  and  he  has  an  eye ! 
I  went  to  the  theatre  at  Lecce  on 
purpose  to  see  him.  I  have  tried 
to  gain  over  his  soldiers,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Even  the  gendarmes, 
half  of  whom  are  Carbonari,  are 
my  bitter  foes  now  that  this 
Englishman  has  come  into  Apulia. 
Did  not  they  lead  the  attack  at 
San  Marzano?  Carbonari,  Cal- 
derari — the  names  go  for  nothing 
— they  all  forget  their  differences 
to  run  after  his  pleasure  !  Did  he 
not  have  the  whole  Decizione 


seized  at  Grottaglia,  in  their  own 
council -chamber?  Ay,  and  he 
got  his  information  from  Grot- 
taglia itself,  my  own  town.  And 
now  you,  you  yourself,  Don  Giac- 
omo, are  against  me,  and  for  him, 
the  Englishman  ! " 

"  Come,  Don  Giro  ;  no  use  wast- 
ing time  in  words.  Look  here ; " 
and  he  flung  a  bundle  on  the 
ground.  "  These  clothes  belong 
to  my  sister.  Dress  yourself  in 
them,  and  put  your  own  into  this 
bag.  I  will  be  back  directly." 

He  went  to  receive  General 
Church,  who  was  at  that  moment 
riding  into  the  courtyard,  and 
having  seen  him  safe  in  the  room 
prepared  for  him,  returned  accom- 
panied by  a  little  boy. 

"Carlo,  attend!"  said  Don 
Giacomo,  putting  his  hand  on  the 
child's  shoulder.  "Look  at  me, 
and  not  at  the  signora,  Carlo." 

"  Si,  signore,1'  said  the  boy, 
stealing  a  wistful  and  wondering 
glance  at  the  figure  in  female 
habiliments,  the  face  muffled  with 
veil  and  kerchief. 

"Take  the  signora's  bundle, 
Carlo  mio — that  is  right — and 
conduct  her  to  the  shore,  and  set 
her  across  the  harbour  to  the  back 
of  the  castle.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"Si  si,  signore." 

"And  when  you  have  landed 
her,  come  back  quick — and  do 
just  what  the  signora  bids  you." 

"Signore,  si,  si,"  cried  the 
urchin,  shouldering  his  bundle, 
in  a  hurry  to  be  off. 

"And  mind  you  don't  speak 
to  any  one,  Carlo.  Addio,  signora. 
Felice  notte  e  buon  viaggio ; "  and 
Giro  and  his  little  guide  departed. 

They  passed  through  a  long  gal- 
lery purposely  but  dimly  lighted, 
and  were  scarcely  noticed  by  the 
officers  who  stood  talking  in 
groups ;  they  descended  the  stair- 
case and  crossed  the  great  hall 
unchallenged,  though  some  curious 
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glances  and  laughing  remarks 
followed  the  passage  of  the  muffled 
female  and  her  little  guide.  Just 
as  they  reached  the  door,  they 
nearly  ran  into  a  tall  young 
captain  of  hussars  just  entering, 
and  he  exclaimed,  "Holloa,  my 
dear  !  don't  be  frightened.  I've 
a  mind  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
face  is  hidden  under  that  hood  ; " 
but  luckily  for  Don  Giro,  Colonel 
Bentz  was  within  earshot,  and 
took  up  his  young  friend  pretty 
sharply. 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
What  business  is  it  of  yours  if  the 
girl  is  handsome  or  plain1?  Any 
woman  belonging  to  this  house  is 
to  be  treated  with  respect." 

"All  right,  Colonel,"  answered 
the  young  man  good-humouredly. 
"  I  was  only  joking." 

"  Some  petitioner  to  the  General 
— some  contrabbandista,"  suggested 
another. 

"  Upon  my  word  ! "  said  an- 
other, "  did  you  see  her  eyes  1 
I  caught  a  look,  and  thought 
such  eyes  only  belonged  to  Ciro 
or  the  devil ! " 

"You  young  fool,"  answered 
Colonel  Bentz,  with  a  laugh,  in 
which  the  rest  joined,  "you  see 
Don  Ciro  everywhere.  You  must 
be  precious  afraid  of  him.  Fancy 
looking  for  him  in  Don  Giacomo's 
house ! " 

And  while  the  discussion  was 
going  on,  Ciro  had  slipped  past, 
crossed  the  court,  answered  the 
challenge  of  the  sentinels,  and  in 
due  time  had  been  rowed  across 
the  harbour,  and  deposited  at  the 
foot  of  the  castle.  The  little  boy 
returned  to  Don  Giacomo,  and 
reported  that  the  signora  donna 
had  shaken  her  fist  and  poured 
"mille  maledizione"  as  she 
prang  ashore,  and  added  shrewdly, 
"For  my  part,  signore,  I  don't 

K^ilieve   that    the   signora   donna 
a  signora  donna  at  all." 
Then   Don   Giacomo   went   up- 


fo^th' 
spran 


stairs  to  the  General's  room  and 
told  him  the  whole  story,  winding 
up  with,  "And  now — I  can  only 
throw  myself  on  your  Excellency's 
friendship  for  Giacomo  di  Mon- 
tenegro." 

General  Church  had  listened 
without  a  word  of  interruption. 
Now  he  looked  up,  and  there  was 
a  comical  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  Do 
you  think  I  am  angry  with  you, 
old  friend,  for  letting  the  scoundrel 
go  1  Not  a  bit  of  it !  How  could 
you  give  him  up,  when  you  had 
passed  your  word?  If  you  had 
been  capable  of  such  a  thing  you 
would  be  no  friend  of  mine." 

'  Happy  Don  Giacomo  !  Before 
General  Church  knew  what  was 
coming,  his  hand  was  seized  and 
repeatedly  kissed. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  General, 
"  pray  let's  say  no  more  about  it. 
It  would  be  awkward  for  us  both 
if  the  story  got  abroad." 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  that  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  But,  your 
Excellency,  I  have  still  a  favour 
to  ask  —  for  the  honour  of  my 
house." 

"  I  guess  your  meaning,  my 
friend.  How  long  will  it  take  to 
get  twenty  miles  from  Brindisi  1 " 

"  Four  or  five  hours." 

"  Then  don't  let  us  say  another 
word  about  Don  Giro  till  daybreak. 
That  will  give  the  fellow  rope 
enough,  I  think  !  " 

One  cannot  help  fancying  that 
it  must  have  been  with  a  certain 
shamefacedness  that  the  quixotic 
General  told  the  story  next  morn- 
ing to  his  trusty  chief  of  the  staff, 
who  drily  remarked  in  reply,  that 
by  this  time  Giro  was  probably  off 
to  the  mountains.  To  which  Gen- 
eral Ghurch  retorted  that  Ciro  was 
certainly  gone  to  his  own  town  of 
Grottaglia,  which  he  would  think 
all  the  safer  because  of  the  General's 
foray  lately  made  there. 

So  now,  some  days  were  spent 
in  riding  about  the  country  from 
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place  to  place,  wherever  any  trace 
of  the  chief  of  assassins  was  to  be 
heard  of.  In  the  saddle  at  day- 
break, with  no  refreshment  but  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit,  off  to 
this  village  or  that  masseria,  visit- 
ing outposts,  questioning  peasants, 
and  back  after  thirty  or  forty  miles' 
ride  toFrancavilla  to  dine,  and  then 
snatch  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep  on 
a  sofa,  booted  and  spurred,  and 
wrapped  in  his  long  cloak.  Once 
as  he  rode  with  his  troops,  accom- 
panied by  some  gentlemen  of  the 
province,  along  a  deep -cut  lane 
leading  to  Grottaglia,  Giro  himself 
was  hidden  among  the  bushes 
above  him  :  so  close  was  he  that 
by  stooping  he  could  have  touched 
the  General's  plume !  and  he  was 
raising  his  carbine  to  fire,  when 
the  sudden  appearance  of  some 
soldiers  in  the  high  field  where 
the  brigands  were  concealed  forced 
them  to  mount  and  dash  away  for 
dear  life.  Meanwhile  General 
Church  rode  through  the  lane 
below,  chatting  cheerfully,  and 
unaware  of  the  nearness  of  his 
foe.  Grottaglia  was  reached,  and 
the  soldiers  passed  through  silent 
and  deserted  streets.  Not  a  wo- 
man looked  forth  from  her  window 
to  see  the  troops  ride  by  ;  if  a  man 
appeared,  he  averted  his  face  and 
hurried  by  without  look  or  greet- 
ing. But  just  as  they  rode  through 
the  gates  of  the  rebellious  little 
town,  a  venerable-looking  white- 
bearded  old  monk  met  them. 
Throwing  back  his  hood,  he  gazed 
earnestly  on  the  martial  array, 
then  raising  his  hands,  he  solemnly 
invoked  a  blessing  from  heaven  on 
the  leader  and  his  men. 

"Thanks,  many  thanks,  good 
father,"  said  General  Ghurch,  sal- 
uting the  old  monk  respectfully. 
"  Thanks  all  the  more  because 
yours  is  the  only  salutation  I 
have  met  with  since  I  entered 
the  city  of  Grottaglia." 

Soon  after  this  General  Church 


appeared  before  San  Marzano.  Out 
came  the  people  to  meet  him,  the 
Sindaco,  the  clergy  in  their  robes, 
the  women  carrying  olive-branches. 
There  was  an  ovation  of  welcome 
to  the  deliverer,  and  protestations 
of  joy  at  the  defeat  of  the  brigands, 
and  of  hope  for  Giro's  overthrow — 
to  all  which  the  General  answered 
never  a  word,  but  sat  like  a  statue, 
surrounded  by  his  officers,  appar- 
ently absorbed  in  his  own  contem- 
plations. The  Sindaco  implored 
him  to  enter  the  city,  where  a 
feast  was  prepared  for  him.  Still 
no  reply.  The  women  (and  this 
was  the  trying  part  of  the  business, 
says  the  General  pathetically,  for 
many  were  handsome  and  grace- 
ful, and  of  respectable  families  !) 
knelt  before  him  with  waving  of 
olive-branches  and  frantic  cries  of 
"  Miserieordia  !  Pieta  !  "  Still  he 
hardened  his  heart,  requested  the 
fair  dames  and  damsels  to  rise, 
and,  turning  to  the  Sindaco,  said 
that  he  would  not  enter  San 
Marzano  in  peaceful  wise  till  it 
had  made  up  for  its  late  bad  be- 
haviour. As  to  the  priests,  who 
came  forward  in  their  turn,  he 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them.  It  was  their  duty  to  teach 
the  people  obedience  to  the  law, 
peace,  and  charity ;  whereas  the 
conduct  of  San  Marzano  showed 
that  the  people  had  been  very  ill 
taught  indeed.  "I  will  never 
enter  your  town/'  he  said,  "till 
you  have  wiped  away  the  disgrace 
of  having  fought  against  the  king's 
troops.  I  give  you  five  days 
wherein  to  find  Don  Giro,  or  put 
me  in  the  way  of  finding  him. 
If  you  do  not  do  this,  San  Mar- 
zano shall  be  burnt  to  the  ground. 
You  may  send  away  your  women 
and  children,  but  not  a  man  of 
you  will  leave  this  place  without 
a  permit  from  me  or  one  of  my 
officers,  on  pain  of  being  sent  for 
trial  to  the  military  commission  at 
Francavilla."  And  he  rode  away. 
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Three  days  later,  General  Church 
hed  Ostuni  after  a  forty  miles' 
ide,  and  having  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  following  day,  dis- 
missed Colonel  Schmerber  and  the 
aides-de-camp  for  a  few  hours  of 
much-needed  rest.  But  there  was 
to  be  no  sleep  for  them  that  night. 
The  General  had  just  wrapped  his 
military  cloak  around  him,  when 
far  away,  through  the  silence  of 
the  winter  night,  only  broken  by 
the  "  Qui  vive  ? "  of  the  sentinel 
at  the  gate,  he  heard  the  ringing 
of  horses'  feet.  He  threw  open 
the  window.  Surely  that  was  in 
the  direction  of  Francavilla? 
Truly  the  rider  rode  fast,  and 
came  nearer  and  nearer;  now  he 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  Ostuni,  for 
that  was  the  sentinel's  challenge. 
Then  came  the  clattering  hoofs, 
full  gallop,  along  the  narrow  little 
paved  street :  he  drew  rein  at  the 
courtyard  of  the  General's  quarters, 
and  again  there  was  the  "  Qui 
vive?"  the  pass-word,  the  unbarring 
of  the  great  gates,  the  entrance 
within  the  court,  the  parley  at  the 
castle-door.  How  long  it  seemed 
while  the  huge  key  was  turning 
in  the  rusty  lock,  and  the  bars 
being  pushed  back,  to  let  the 
messenger  in  !  The  General  hur- 
ried from  his  room,  and  nearly 
fell  into  the  arms  of  Colonel 
Schmerber,  who  rushed  breathless 
up-stairs. 

"  A  courier,  General,  a  courier, 
from  Francavilla  !  We've  got  him, 
General,  we've  got  him;  the  devil 
has  abandoned  him  at  last !  " 

Close  at  his  heels,  covered  with 
mud  from  head  to  foot,  came  the 
courier.  "God  fights  for  your 

(Excellency,  and  Giro  is  fast  in  the 
net.  Francia,  Bianchi,  Guarini, 
Corsi,  send  their  congratulations. 
They  salute  your  Excellency. 
Here  is  the  despatch." 

"Fusco,  you  shall  choose  the 
best  horse  that  you  can  find  for 
this  !"  and  as  he  spoke,  the  General 


broke  the  seals  of  the  despatch, 
and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  EXCELLENZA, — Don  Giro  is  in  the 
tower  of  Scaserba,  closely  surrounded. 
He  can't  escape.  He  has  killed  and 
wounded  several  of  our  men.  The 
troops  are  enthusiastic,  the  militia 
behave  well.  The  volunteers  were 
the  first  to  discover  him.  He  defends 
himself  desperately.  Your  arrival 
will  finish  the  business,  if  it  is  not 
finished  before.  The  troops  of 
Francia,  Corsi,  Bianchi,  surround 
Scaserba,  while  the  guns  threaten 
Grottaglia  ;  but  even  that  town  is  for 
us  now.  The  road  is  too  bad  to  bring 
the  guns  here.  GUARINI." 

"  Montez,  montez,  messieurs  !  " 
cried  the  General,  all  fatigue  for- 
gotten. "For  you,  Fusco,  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  then  join  me  at 
Scaserba." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  your  Excel- 
lency !  I  need  nothing  but  a  fresh 
horse;"  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  riding  full  speed  through  the 
sleeping  town,  leaving  for  the 
master  of  the  house  the  following 
note,  written  by  the  General  on  a 
scrap  of  paper :  "  The  abate  is  in 
the  net.  Pray  God  for  a  happy 
ending  to  our  enterprise." 

On  they  dashed,  through  grey 
olive-woods  and  leafless  vineyards, 
under  the  rocky  heights  of  Cis- 
ternita,  past  the  fortified  masserie 
that  are  scattered  round  the 
Monte  di  Martina,  drawing  rein 
for  the  first  time  as  day  was 
breaking,  at  the  top  of  a  ridge, 
whence  they  saw  stretching  be- 
low them  the  wide  plain,  dotted 
with  white  towns  and  towers, 
and  among  them  the  tower  of 
Scaserba.  Not  a  word  had  been 
spoken  since  they  left  Ostuni,  and 
Schmerber  broke  the  silence  by 
saying,  "This  time,  General,  we 
have  him  fast !  " 

"  We  shall  see,  mon  clier"  was 
the  answer  ;  "seeing  is  believing  ! 
Spur  on  !  Forward,  gentlemen  !  " 

On,  on,  across  the  plain,  till 
they  neared  the  tower.  Peaceful 
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it  lay,  in  the  misty  sunshine  of 
the  February  morning;  no  sound 
or  sight  of  war  broke  the  stillness. 
They  accosted  some  peasants,  and 
heard  that  the  siege  was  over,  and 
Giro  a  prisoner.  As  they  reached 
Grottaglia  the  news  was  con- 
firmed by  seeing  that  the^camp 
outside  the  city,  with  its  two 
cannon  set  to  overawe  the  place, 
had  been  taken  away.  So  they 
were  late  for  the  finish,  after  all ! 

We  must  go  back  a  little  to 
give  the  account  of  the  siege  and 
Giro's  capture.  "  The  masserie  or 
farmhouses  of  Apulia,"  we  are 
told,  "are  all  built  on  the  same 
plan,  and  capable  of  defence. 
They  date  from  the  period  when 
the  incursions  of  pirates  were  fre- 
quent, and  the  people  shut  them- 
selves up  with  their  cattle  and 
valuables  when  an  attack  was 
apprehended.  A  square  solid 
wall  surrounds  the  dwelling-house, 
which  is  built  on  one  side  of  the 
enclosure,  and  contains  two  or 
three  rooms.  The  stables  and 
outhouses  form  a  right  angle  to 
the  dwelling-house,  also  within 
this  wall.  A  tower  of  two  storeys 
stands  apart,  and  is  ascended  by 
stone  steps,  or  by  a  ladder  or 
drawbridge."  "  Giro,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  took  refuge  with  a 
few  companions  in  the  Masseria 
di  Scaserba.  He  had  previously 
provided  it  with  provisions  and 
ammunition.  When  he  saw  the 
militia  of  San  Marzano  searching 
for  him  he  was  not  alarmed, 
thinking  he  could  easily  cut  his 
way  through  them.  He  shot  the 
first  man  dead  who  came  within 
his  range.  The  militia  of  San 
Marzano  sent  information  of  his 
presence  to  the  nearest  troops, 
and  Giro  found  himself  surround- 
ed. Seeing  that  a  vigorous  assault 
was  intended,  he  locked  up  the 
people  of  the  masseria  in  their 
straw-magazine,  and  mounted  the 
tower  with  his  companions."  A 


very  few  well-armed  men  could 
hold  the  tower  against  hundreds, 
and  the  brigands  defended  them- 
selves vigorously  till  nightfall. 
Giro  tried  to  escape  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
apprised  him  that  reinforcements 
of  cavalry  had  arrived,  whose 
pursuit  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
elude;  so  he  returned,  having 
killed  one  of  the  voltigeurs  sta- 
tioned under  the  wall  from  which 
he  had  meant  to  descend.  He 
shut  himself  up  again  in  his  tower, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
making  cartridges. 

At  daybreak  the  besiegers  tried 
to  break  open  or  burn  the  gates 
of  the  masseria,  but  the  besieged 
repulsed  them  with  a  rapid  and 
well  -  directed  fire,  killing  and 
wounding  several  assailants.  Then 
a  4-pounder  was  pointed  against 
the  roof  of  the  tower,  and  the 
tiles  and  bricks  came  rattling 
down,  forcing  the  brigands  to  de- 
scend to  the  lower  storey.  Worn 
out  with  fatigue,  tormented  by 
burning  thirst,  Giro  called  a  par- 
ley. Upon  this  the  troops  ceased 
firing,  and  Bianchi  came  forward. 
Giro  showed  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  tower. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen.     I 
wish  to  speak  with  the  General." 
"  Impossible,  Don  Giro." 
"  But  I  am  willing  to  treat  with 
him  !    What  kind  of  a  man  is  this, 
who  refuses   to   speak   with    me  ? 
— with  me,  Giro  Annichiarico  !  " 
"  Not  even  with  you,  Don  Giro." 
"  I    have    had    the   honour   of 
speaking    with    many   generals  — 
and  I  have  many  things  to  say  to 
Geiierale  Giorgio." 

"  That  may  be,  Don  Giro." 
"  But  I  wish  to  treat  with  him, 
I  tell  you.  Good  heavens !  what 
a  man  is  this,  who  refuses  to  see 
me  ! "  He  stood  there,  a  wild 
figure,  his  eyes  glaring  fiercely 
from  his  powder  -  grimed  face, 
showing  his  teeth  like  a  wild  beast, 
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and  trembling  with  rage  —  then, 
"  Water,  water  !  "  he  gasped,  "  for 
the  love  of  God,  let  me  have  a  drop 
of  water ! " 

Bianchi  signed  to  a  soldier,  who 
ran  forward  with  a  pitcher.  Giro 
drank  greedily,  and  would  have 
handed  it  back. 

"  Give  the  rest  to  your  com- 
rades," said  Bianchi ;  "  and  now, 
Don  Giro,  defend  yourself  as  long 
as  you  choose,  but  you  can't  escape. 
We  don't  care  if  we  have  the 
tower  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but 
have  it  we  will." 

"  We  are  rich,  signore  maggiore  : 
those  who  serve  us  are  wise  ! " 

It  was  an  unlucky  speech  to 
make  to  one  of  General  Church's 
officers,  and  Bianchi's  wrath  blazed 
out,  "  Rascal,  assassin,"  he  shout- 
ed, "  get  back  to  your  tower  !  The 
parley  is  at  an  end." 

With  a  curse  Don  Giro  with- 
drew, and  as  he  did  so  a  rattling 
fire  came  from  the  loop-holes  of 
the  tower,  killing  two  voltigeurs 
who  were  standing  incautiously 
exposed. 

The  firing  went  on  till  evening, 
and  then  another  parley  was  called. 
Giro  appeared  again  at  the  head  of 
his  ladder. 

"  Conduct  me  to  the  General, 
then." 

"  Only  as  a  prisoner,  Don  Giro." 

"  So  be  it,  then ;"  and  ordering 
his  men  to  cease  firing  and  lower 
the  drawbridge,  he  crossed  it  rapid- 
ly, and  in  another  moment  was 
disarmed  and  bound.  On  being 
searched  they  found  on  him  several 
amulets,  some  French  songs,  and  a 
red  pocket-book  which  contained  a 
packet  of  poison,  and  his  diploma 
as  chief  of  the  Decisi.  It  seems 
strange  that,  knowing  his  certain 
fate,  he  had  not  courage  at  last  to 
"  end  all  "  by  self-destruction. 

Soon  the  whole  band  of  brig- 
ands, strongly  fettered  and  closely 

arded,  were  on  their  march  to 
rancavilla.  Giro  kept  a  gloomy 


silence  all  the  way,  except  once, 
when  he  suddenly  broke  out,  roll- 
ing his  eyes  and  gnashing  his 
teeth.  "  For  eighteen  years  I  have 
been  absolute  master  of  the  prov- 
ince. I  have  made  fools  of  many 
generals  —  French,  Italian,  Swiss, 
German,  Neapolitan — and  now  at 
last  I  have  been  made  a  fool  of  by 
this  accursed  Englishman  !  "  After 
this  he  did  not  again  open  his  lips 
till  he  and  his  escort  reached 
Francavilla. 

Francavilla  was  illuminated  that 
night — not  for  joy  at  the  capture, 
but  because  the  soldiers  were  few 
and  the  disaffected  many,  and  it 
was  safer  that  no  corners  should  be 
left  in  darkness.  So,  by  military 
order,  every  house  and  street  and 
square  blazed  with  light.  The 
houses  opposite  the  prison  were 
occupied  by  soldiers,  four  gen- 
darmes kept  guard  in  the  room 
where  the  fallen  chief  of  assassins 
lay,  four  hussars  kept  the  door, 
cavalry  patrolled  the  street  out- 
side, and  very  glad  and  thankful 
were  his  captors  to  hand  over  their 
prey  to  the  General  when  he  ar- 
rived early  in  the  morning. 

Both  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  would  have  had  Giro  put 
to  death  then  and  there  as  an  out- 
law ;  but  "  No,"  said  General 
Church.  "  I  am  quite  aware  that 
he  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law, 
but  he  shall  have  a  fair  trial  for 
all  that.  Oh  yes,  I  daresay  he 
has  been  tried  and  convicted  a 
dozen  times,  but  his  friends  shall 
not  say  we  don't  dare  bring  him 
to  justice  publicly,  or  that  we 
fear  a  rescue."  So  Giro  Anni- 
chiarico  was  arraigned  for  his 
crimes,  according  to  the  usual 
forms.  When  he  was  first  brought 
in  he  made  a  speech,  which  he  ad- 
dressed, as  he  thought,  to  General 
Church.  Being  told  that  the  Gen- 
eral was  not  present,  and  re- 
fused a  private  interview  with 
him,  "Ho  capita"  (I  understand), 
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he  said,  and  from  that  time,  all 
through  his  trial,  never  answered 
a  question  or  spoke  a  word. 

On  the  8th  of  February  1818  he 
was  led  to  his  death  through  the 
streets  of  Franca  villa,  which  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  as  were 
the  roofs  and  windows  too.  The 
church  bells  tolled,  the  black  coffin 
was  carried  along,  preceding  the 
criminal,  who  walked  between  two 
files  of  soldiers,  carrying  himself 
with  an  air  of  haughty  defiance,  and 
turning  scornfully  from  the  Mission 
priests,  who  followed,  anxious  to 
call  some  feeling  of  repentance  to 
this  hardened  soul.  The  piazza  was 
filled  with  troops  and  guarded  by 
cannon.  In  the  centre  waved  the 
banner  of  the  Decisi — black,  with 
the  insignia  of  death's-head  and 
cross-bones  —  and  close  beside  it 
stood  a  row  of  soldiers,  carbine  in 
hand.  Giro  took  his  place,  asking 
for  wine-and-water,  which  was 
given  him,  and  then  turning  to  the 
priests  with  a  snarl,  "Away  ! "  he 
said.  "  Am  I  not  a  priest  3  am  I 
not  the  Abate  Annichiarico,  and 
your  superior  1 "  and  to  one  kind- 
ly old  priest,  who,  holding  out  the 
crucifix,  begged  him  at  least  to  give 
one  sign  of  penitence,  he  added, 
pushing  away  the  sacred  sign  with 
an  impatient  gesture,  "Come,  these 
fellows  would  as  soon  shoot  you  as 
me — so  be  off." 

The  crowd  looked  on  in  shudder- 
ing silence ;  then  there  was  a  mur- 
mur, "It  is  he — truly  it  is  Don 
Giro  ;  "  but  there  was  no  thought 
of  a  rescue,  the  people  were  over- 
awed. A  soldier  came  forward 
to  tie  a  white  bandage  over  his 
eyes. 

"Ah,  bah  !  "  he  said,  with  some- 
thing of  his  usual  swagger,  "I  will 
not  die  so  j  I  will  die  like  a  soldier, 
my  eyes  open.  Here  is  my  breast 
— fire,  my  friends  !  " 

"  Not  so,  not  so,  villain  ! "  cried 
the  soldiers  with  one  voice  :  "  you 
shall  die  the  death  of  a  dog  !  You 


a  soldier !     Never,    never !     Mur- 
derer, prepare  to  die  !  " 

These  words  rang  loud  and  clear 
through  the  silence,  and  were  taken 
up  and  repeated,  first  by  two  or 
three  of  the  crowd,  then  swelling 
to  a  kind  of  groan — "  Scelerato  ! 
assassino  !  maladetto  !  "  reaching 
the  ear  on  all  sides.  Then  Giro's 
courage  forsook  him  ;  his  head  sank 
on  his  breast ;  passively  he  sub- 
mitted to  be  blindfolded,  knelt  as 
he  was  desired  to  do,  with  his  back 
to  the  file  of  soldiery.  A  blast 
from  a  trumpet,  a  volley  of  musket- 
ry, and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  But 
though  twelve  balls  took  effect,  he 
still  breathed,  and  a  second  volley 
was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  his 
sufferings.  "As  we  perceived,"  said 
one  of  the  soldiers,  "that  he  was 
enchanted,  we  then  loaded  his  own 
musket  with  a  silver  bullet,  and 
this  destroyed  the  spell."  In  an- 
other moment  his  head  was  severed 
from  his  body  and  held  up  before 
the  spectators  with  proclamation, 
"This  is  the  head  of  the  chief 
of  assassins,  Giro  Annichiarico-  of 
Grottaglia." 

It  was  over.  Giro  was  dead. 
There  was  an  awestruck  silence, 
such  as  follows  the  crash  of  some 
tremendous  thunder-peal.  Then 
heads  were  lifted,  some  one  in 
the  crowd  cried,  "  E  ben  fatto  !  " 
(Well  done ! ),  and  the  crisis  was 
over.  "Evviva,  evviva  il  Generate! 
we  are  free,  we  are  free  !  "  cried  the 
multitude,  waving  their  hats,  and 
pressing  round  with  shouts  of  joy ; 
while  General  Church,  riding  for- 
ward, addressed  the  crowd,  thank- 
ing them  for  their  loyalty,  and 
exhorting  them  to  show  its  sincer- 
ity by  helping  him  to  clear  their 
beautiful  Apulia  from  the  robbers 
and  murderers  who  had  so  long  in- 
fested it. 

The  head  of  Giro  was  carried  to 
Grottaglia,  and  placed  in  an  iron 
cage  over  the  gate  of  the  city. 

E.  M.  CHURCH. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


LOLLING  back  in  the  carriage, 
tired  to  death,  her  feet  like  burn- 
ing coals,  her  heart  aching  and 
anxious,  Gertrude  was  utterly  un- 
conscious of  any  incongruity  be- 
tween her  fine-lady  attitude  and 
her  apparent  position,  as  indicated 
by  her  Normandy  peasant's  dress. 
But  the  people  in  the  cottages, 
whose  lights  fell  on  her  as  the 
vehicle  lumbered  past,  perceived 
it,  and  many  made  comments 
which  were  neither  kind  nor  polite. 
They  drove  at  once  to  the  station 
at  Dol,  and  there  she  obtained  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  her  hus- 
band's sudden  night.  It  seemed  he 
had  been  a  day  out  in  his  reckon- 
ing, had  accidentally  discovered 
the  fact,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
hasten  back  to  St  Malo  in  order 
to  get  to  Southampton  in  time  for 
the  mail-steamer,  on  which  he  had 
taken  his  passage  for  the  East. 
One  thing  about  this  piece  of  news 
struck  Gertrude  hopefully.  There 
had  certainly  been  much  method 
in  her  husband's  madness  so  far. 
He  had  carried  out  his  expressed 
intention  with  regard  to  this 
scamper;  and  it  was  therefore 
to  be  presumed  that,  if  he  did  not 
come  to  his  senses,  he  would  travel 
on  under  the  same  delusion  to  San 
Francisco.  She  had  heard  from 
Miss  Somers  that  Lord  Wartlebury 
had  brought  his  yacht  round  to 
mthampton,  and  was  awaiting 
rents  there.  Accordingly,  on 
'iving  at  St  Malo,  Gertrude 
ventured  to  telegraph  to  him. 
told  him  her  husband  had 
sed  over  by  that  day's  boat, 
iplored  him  to  meet  it,  to  secure 
jslie,  and  prevent  the  San  Fran- 
sco  project  at  all  hazards.  After 
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which  she  went  over  to  Dinardj 
and  was  hospitably  entertained 
and  cared  for  by  the  good  Filippos 
at  the  Hotel  des  Bains.  It  was 
late  next  evening  when  she  found 
herself  on  board  the  steamer  bound 
for  Southampton.  A  very  awkward 
and  uncomfortable  thing  for  her 
had  happened  in  the  meantime. 
Before  she  took  her  ticket  it 
occurred  to  her  to  count  her  money, 
when  she  found  to  her  consterna- 
tion that  she  had  not  enough  by 
some  shillings.  "What  am  I  to 
do?"  she  ejaculated. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ? — can  I 
help  you  1 "  a  pleasant  voice  imme- 
diately responded,  stammering  diffi- 
dently. She  looked  up  and  saw  a 
tall,  good-looking  young  fellow  of 
about  her  own  age,  who  met  her 
eyes  frankly  but  apologetically,  as 
if  half  deprecating  the  liberty  he 
had  taken.  Gertrude  liked  him  at  a 
glance,  and  her  womanly  instinct 
prompted  her  to  set  him  at  his 
ease  at  once. 

"  I  am  in  an  awkward  dilemma, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  said ; 
"  I  never  thought  of  counting  the 
money  in  my  purse  before  I  came 
on  board,  and  now  I  find  I  have 
not  nearly  enough  to  pay  for  my 
ticket.  But  see,  I  have  plenty  of 
jewellery.  Do  you  think  I  might 
offer  them  that  in  proof  of  my 
honesty  till  I  get  to  Southampton  ? 
I  have  friends  there  who  will  meet 
me*.  And  I  must  cross  to-night. 
It  is  most  important." 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  it.  But,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  go  and  arrange  it  for 
you.  Never  mind  the  jewels;  I 
can  explain." 

SB 
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He  returned  with  a  ticket,  and 
then  naturally  they  began  to  chat. 

"  I  am  on  my  way  back  to  Sand- 
hurst," he  told  her. 

"  Oh,  are  you  ! "  she  answered. 
"  I  have  a  brother  there — a  cadet." 

"  In  which  Division  ? "  he  wanted 
to  know. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Divisions," 
she  rejoined,  smiling ;  "  but  his 
name  is  Graham  Wendell." 

"  Why,  Wendell  is  my  particular 
chum!"  the  young  man  exclaimed. 

"Then  your  name  must  be 
Norton,"  Gertrude  answered. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  I  knew  Wen- 
dell had  some  sisters —  "  but  he 
did  not  like  to  ask  her  which  she 
was,  and  Gertrude  never  thought 
of  telling  him. 

"How  singular  that  we  should 
meet  here  !  "  she  said. 

"  How  very  jolly  !  "  he  answered, 
boyishly. 

It  was  a  lovely  night  —  soft, 
warm,  and  calm.  The  moon  was 
at  the  full.  It  made  a  great  path 
of  light  over  the  smooth  water. 
There  was  no  wind.  The  ladies' 
cabin  was  close  and  disagreeable, 
and  Gertrude,  after  a  peep  at  it, 
had  returned  to  the  deck,  deter- 
mined to  stay  up  as  long  as  she 
could.  Young  Norton  found  her 
a  chair,  and  wrapped  a  rug  round 
her,  and  then  they  sat  and  resumed 
their  talk.  He  interested  her 
with  anecdotes  of  Sandhurst  life, 
made  her  laugh  at  Sandhurst  jokes, 
and  beguiled  the  time  for  her  until 
the  sun  rose,  and  they  entered 
Southampton  Water.  The  night 
had  passed,  and  she  had  barely  time 
to  go  below  and  make  ready  for  the 
shore  before  they  were  in.  When 
she  returned  to  the  deck,  she 
found  that  a  number  of  people  had 
come  on  board,  but  no  one  she 
knew  was  among  them.  One  can- 
not think  of  everything,  and  she 
remembered  now  she  had  not  told 
them  when  to  expect  her.  True, 


they  might  have  known  she  would 
cross  immediately,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  might  not  have  thought 
of  it.  She  had  recognised  Lord 
Wartlebury's  yacht  anchored  in 
the  offing  as  they  steamed  in,  and 
told  young  Norton  she  hoped  her 
husband  was  on  board  it,  and  now, 
when  none  of  her  friends  appeared, 
she  consulted  him  again  about 
what  she  should  do.  Before  he 
had  time  to  make  a  suggestion, 
a  policeman  and  another  man — 
probably  a  detective  in  plain 
clothes — came  up  to  them,  stared 
hard  at  them,  took  out  a  writ- 
ten paper,  and  began  to  con  it 
together. 

"Rather  above  the  middle 
height,"  the  policeman  read  aloud, 
glancing  at  Gertrude.  "Dark 
hair,  plenty  of  it,  pale  face,  dark 
eyes,  slight  figure,  small  hands  and 
feet,  dark-blue  serge  dress,  felt  hat 
to  match,  long  gloves — I  guess 
that's  the  ticket." 

"Yes,  it's  pretty  near,"  the 
other  said,  "considering  that  it's 
friends  as  drew  it  up.  And  taking 
the  two  together,  I  guess  we're  on 
the  right  track.  What  do  they 
say  about  him  ?  Just  read  it 
again." 

"Stands  about  six  feet  in  his 
boots,"  the  policeman  read. 
"  Gentlemanly  appearance,  well- 
cut  clothes,  suit  of  small  check, 
grey  dust-coat,  ring  on  little  finger, 
probably  spats  on  boots.  Bro\vn 
hair,  sunburnt  face,  blue  eyes, 
slight  moustache — there's  no  mis- 
taking him,  my  boy  !  " 

"  I  must  move  away  from  here," 
Gertrude  said,  "these  men  stare 
so  rudely." 

But  when  they  attempted  to  do 
so  both  men  approached ;  the  police- 
man laid  his  hand  authoritatively 
on  Gertrude's  shoulder,  and  the 
detective  laid  hold  of  young 
Norton. 

"  What  the  deuce "  the  lat- 
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ter  was  beginning  when  the  de- 
tective interrupted  him. 

"  You'd  better  come  quietly,  my 
fine  fellow,"  he  said,  "  and  not  make 
a  bother.  It  won't  be  no  use 
neither  if  you  do,  for  we've  half-a- 
dozen  men  out  there  on  the  quay 
ready  to  help  us." 

"  But  what  on  earth  is  the 
meaning  of  this  1 " 

"It  means,"  drawing  out  a 
paper,  "  that  this  here  is  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  Mr  Samuel 
Davidson,  clerk,  and  the  young 
woman  yonder,  Mrs  Georgina 
Bannister,  for  that  they  did  elope 
together  carrying  off  certain  pro- 
perties." 

He  stopped  here  and  stared,  for 
both  the  young  people  had  burst 
out  laughing. 

"  Why,"  Gertrude  exclaimed, 
"  this  gentleman  is  a  perfect  stran- 
ger to  me.  I  never  saw  him  before 
last  night." 

"He  took  your  ticket  for  you 
,11  the  same,  ma'am,  in  the  assumed 
name  of  Norton,  and  paid  for  it, 
as  I've  just  been  informed  on  good 
authority." 

"You  did  not  pay  for  my  ticket, 
did  you  1 "  Gertrude  exclaimed. 
"  I  thought  you  had  arranged " 

"  I  can  easily  explain  that,"  the 
young  man  hastily  interposed. 
"And  besides—  "  he  broke  off. 
"  Oh,  here,  now,  this  is  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.  Here  is  my  card. 
You  will  find  my  luggage  on  board. 
I  am  escorting  this  lady." 

"And  we  shall  find  the  lady's 
luggage  on  board  too,  I  suppose," 
detective  said,  with  a  signifi- 
int  look  at  the  policeman.  "  Just 
good  enough  to  give  us  the 

ly's  name." 

"  Miss  Wendell,"  Norton  said. 

"  Mrs  Leslie  Somers,"  Gertrude 
>rrected. 

The  policeman  chuckled.  "There 

something  we  call  a  discrepancy, 

mng   man,"   he  said,    "in  these 


here  statements.  So  just  you  come 
off  with  us  to  the  station  quietly. 
It  will  be  best  for  you  in  the  long- 
run." 

"  Take  your  hand  off  that  lady's 
shoulder,"  Norton  exclaimed,  losing 
his  temper  at  the  indignity  that 
was  being  put  upon  Gertrude,  "  or 
I'll  knock  you  down." 

"Oh,  you  will,  will  you,"  the 
man  said  insolently,  making  a 
signal  as  he  spoke,  and  Norton 
instantly  found  himself  pinioned. 

"Keep  the  prisoners  apart," 
the  detective  ordered,'  and  they 
were  marched  off  the  steamer 
through  a  gazing  crowd,  and  put 
into  two  separate  cabs. 

"What's  up,  governor?"  a  man 
asked. 

"  Elopement  with  robbery. 
Reg'ler  heartless  case,"  said  the 
officer.  "  Hes  a  deep  un,  too. 
Had  provided  himself  with  a  gent's 
card,  and  got  the  initials  painted 
on  his  luggage  !  " 

Two  policemen,  great  uncouth 
coarse  fellows,  got  into  the  cab 
with  Gertrude,  and  sat  opposite  to 
her.  Their  clothing  reeked  with 
the  damp,  and  the  blacking  on 
their  boots  smelt  strong.  Alto- 
gether their  propinquity  was  re- 
volting to  her,  and  she  remained 
drawn  back  as  far  as  the  narrow 
space  permitted,  her  eyes  flashing, 
her  face  crimson  with  indignation. 

"  So  you  weren't  satisfied  with 
yer  old  man,"  one  of  them  began, 
with  offensive  familiarity.  "Well, 
the  young  spark's  more  in  yer  line, 
I  allow,  so  far  as  suitability  goes. 
But  what  ever  did  you  go  and  rob 
the  old  boy  for  ?  It'll  be  a  pity  to 
see  a  smart  un  like  you  sent  off 
for  six  months,  won't  it,  James  1 " 

"Ay,"  the  other  man  rejoined. 
"  And  she  is  a  smart  un,  too.  I 
wouldn't  mind  runnin'  away  with 
you  myself,  my  dear,  if  you'll  have 
me  when  you  come  out." 

Gertrude  fixed  her  steady  eyes 
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first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other 
as  they  spoke,  and  each  in  turn 
lost  confidence,  and  then  subsided 
abashed. 

"You  are  very  stupid  men," 
she  said.  "  You  ought  to  know 
the  difference  between  a  lady  and 
the  sort  of  person  you  pretend  to 
think  I  am.  You  must  know 
my  husband's  name  well  enough. 
I  am  Mrs  Leslie  Somers." 

"  Oh,  you  are  !  "  jeered  one  of 
the  men,  with  a  chuckle.  "  We'll 
believe  that,  Brown,  won't  we? 
Mrs  Leslie  Somers  'ud  be  running 
about  the  Continent  with  a  young 
fellow  as  calls  himself  a  Sandhurst 
cadet,  and  doesn't  know  her  name 
though  he  says  he's  escortin'  of 
her.  Courtin'  of  her's  what 
he  meant,  he  !  he !  I  tell  you, 
young  woman,  Mrs  Leslie  Somerses 
don't  appear  in  public  with  young 
fellows  as  don't  even  know  their 
names,  nor  without  lady's-maids 
neither.  If  you  could  hold  your 
tongue  you  might  look  like  a  Mrs 
Leslie  Somers,  but  when  you  open 
your  mouth  you  betray  yourself. 
So  you'd  better  play  it  lower  down 
a  precious  sight." 

"  Let's  see  your  visitin'  card," 
the  other  one  interposed.  He  was 
not  so  confident  as  he  had  been. 

Gertrude,  unfortunately,  had  no 
card  in  her  pocket.  "But  see," 
she  said,  "my  monogram  is  on  my 
purse,  and  here  again  on  my  hand- 
kerchief." The  monogram  was 
G.  B.  S.,  her  second  name  being 
Beatrice.  The  policeman,  however, 
chose  to  consider  that  the  B  stood 
for  Bannister,  and  these  proofs  of 
her  identity  served  only  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure.  They  took 
possession  of  the  dainty  trifles, 
keeping  them  doubtless  by  way  of 
pieces  de  conviction,  and  became 
more  insolent  if  possible  than  they 
had  been. 

On  arriving  at  the  station  Ger- 
trude had  to  submit  to  the  indig- 


nity of  being  searched.  It  was  in 
vain  that  she  demanded  telegraph 
forms.  The  police  would  do  noth- 
ing without  money,  and  they  had 
taken  her  purse.  She  implored 
them  to  let  her  speak  with  Mr 
Norton,  but  they  only  jeered  at 
her,  and  made  brutal  suggestions 
about  locking  him  up  with  her. 
She  knew,  of  course,  that  the  mis- 
take would  be  found  out  sooner  or 
later;  but  meanwhile  what  precious 
time  was  being  lost !  The  thought 
made  her  furious,  and  she  began  to 
rage ;  but  she  was  locked  up  alone 
by  this  time,  in  a  damp  closet  of  a 
place,  a  mere  passage-like  slip  be- 
tween two  walls,  and  if  any  heard 
her  they  did  not  heed.  Hour  after 
hour  passed,  and  her  mood  changed 
perpetually,  but  it  was  never  a 
change  for  the  better.  Her  utter 
helplessness  dazed  her  at  first. 
Then  she  thought  she  could  escape 
if  she  tried — prisoners  did  escape  ; 
so  she  rattled  at  the  door,  felt  the 
walls  to  gauge  their  thickness,  and 
tried  to  climb  up  to  the  window. 
This  dirtied  her  hands,  and  she  felt 
for  her  handkerchief.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  found  herself 
deprived  of  that  necessary  article, 
and  absurdly  enough  this  trifle  was 
the  first  thing  that  brought  tears 
to  her  eyes — tears  of  bitter  mor- 
tification, the  worst  she  had  ever 
shed.  She  had  a  soft  Indian  mus- 
lin kerchief  round  her  neck,  edged 
with  lace,  and  this  she  turned  into 
a  pocket-handkerchief  for  the  time 
being.  Then  she  sat  down  and  re- 
solved to  be  patient.  She  was  quite 
exhausted,  and  she  must  remember 
the  cruel  need  there  was  for  all  her 
strength.  This  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  her  thoughts,  and  she  ceased 
to  suffer  from  that  worst  and  most 
wearing  form  of  worry — worry  on 
one's  own  account — and  began  to 
think  about  her  husband.  Very 
mournful  thoughts  they  were.  She 
could  not  help  contrasting  the  pre- 
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sent  with  the  past — the  happy, 
happy  past,  when  such  love  and 
care  had  been  lavished  upon  her, 
when  it  seemed  that  even  a  rude 
glance  had  never  been  allowed  to 
fall  on  her.  What  would  Leslie 
have  said  if  he  had  seen  her  that 
morning,  subject  to  every  kind  of 
insult,  or  could  he  see  her  now, 
cold,  faint  for  want  of  food,  de- 
voured by  anxiety,  a  prisoner  and 
alone  1  Why,  it  would  be  enough 
to  drive  him  mad  !  "  Mad,  mad," 
she  repeated  to  herself ;  and  then 
she  wondered  how  people  felt  when 
they  were  going  mad,  because  she 


feared  if  they  left  her  there  much 
longer  she  would  go  mad  herself. 

For  six  mortal  hours  she  was 
locked  up  in  that  wretched  place. 
The  tramp  of  feet  up  and  down  the 
passage  was  almost  continual,  and 
at  first  she  thought  that  every  one 
who  passed  her  door  was  coming  to 
release  her.  Hence  numberless  dis- 
appointments, till  at  last  she  ceased 
to  hope  and  became  apathetic,  sit- 
ting there  listlessly  with  her  head 
in  her  hand,  not  thinking,  hardly 
conscious  of  anything  but  a  great 
overpowering,  crushing  sense  of 
misery. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 


At  last,  however,  just  when 
she  was  thinking  of  it  least,  and 
all  in  a  moment,  as  it  seemed  to 
poor  Gertrude,  the  angels  de- 
scended and  unlocked  the  door  of 
her  prison.  It  was  flung  wide 
open  suddenly,  and  she  beheld 
quite  a  little  crowd  of  people,  all 
with  friendly,  familiar  faces,  ex- 
cept her  late  enemies,  the  police, 
who  stood  "to  attention"  in  the 
background,  looking  sullen  and 
abashed.  Lord  Wartlebury  was 
there,  Dr  Mansell,  Mr  Norton, 
and,  greatest  joy  of  all  for  Ger- 
trude at  the  moment,  Miss  Somers. 
The  ladies  rushed  into  each  other's 
arms. 

"  O  my  poor  dear  Gertrude  ! " 
Miss  Somers  exclaimed,  becoming 
incoherent  from  excess  of  feeling, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  say  several 
things  at  once.  "  I  have  only 
just  arrived.  What  you  must 
have  suffered  !  Lord  Wartlebury 
wrote  to  me  last  night.  He  is 
safe  on  board  the  yacht." 

"Is  my  husband  safe?"  Ger- 
trude cried. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  Miss  Somers  an- 
swered, with  a  glad  little  sob. 

Then  Gertrude  turned  to  wring 


Lord  Wartlebury's  hand,  and  Dr 
Mansell's,  and  Mr  Norton's.  She 
felt  inclined  to  embrace  them  all. 

"It  is  to  this  young  gentle- 
man's determination  and  prompti- 
tude that  you  owe  your  release," 
Lord  Wartlebury  explained,  al- 
luding to  Mr  Norton.  Then 
turning  haughtily  to  the  police, 
he  added — "A  most  unjustifiable 
mistake.  And  I  hear  you  have 
been  treated  with  marked  dis- 
courtesy"—to  Gertrude.  "The 
thing  must  be  represented.  And 
if  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  sir, 
in  the  future" — to  Mr  Norton — 
"rely  on  me." 

After  going  through  some  for- 
malities at  the  police  station,  they 
drove  to  the  nearest  hotel,  where 
dinner  had  been  ordered.  Mr 
Norton  had  been  obliged  to  rejoin 
at  Sandhurst  immediately,  and 
accordingly  took  his  leave  as  soon 
as  they  were  released ;  and  then 
Gertrude  was  told  of  all  that  had 
occurred  since  the  arrival  of  her 
telegram  on  the  previous  day. 

The  difficulty  had  been  how  to 
secure  Leslie  Somers,  and  make 
him  content  to  stay  with  his 
friends  instead  of  wandering  off 
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to  San  Francisco,  or  wherever  else 
his  disordered  mind  might  suggest. 
Dr  Mansell  proposed  that  they 
should  humour  his  delusion,  call 
him  Mr  Lawrence  Soames,  treat 
him  as  an  English  official  with  a 
recognised  position,  and  ask  him 
to  lunch  on  board  the  yacht  with 
a  view  to  giving  Lord  Wartlebury 
some  information  about  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  judging  exactly 
what  state  his  mind  was  in,  and 
that,  they  hoped,  without  alarm- 
ing or  irritating  him  in  any  way. 
Then,  having  once  got  him  on 
board  the  yacht,  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  let  him  go,  though 
how  to  keep  him  without  his  good- 
will and  consent,  was  at  first  a 
puzzling  question.  The  thing  was 
to  obtain  his  consent.  Lord 
Wartlebury  was  going  to  ask  him 
for  information  about  San  Fran- 
cisco. Why  should  Lord  Wartle- 
bury want  this  information  par- 
ticularly 1  He  must  give  a  reason. 
An  answer  at  once  occurred  to 
them.  The  yacht  was  built  for 
long  voyages.  Lord  Wartlebury 
could  say  that  he  intended  to  go 
to  San  Francisco  ;  he  could  take 
a  sudden  fancy  to  Mr  Lawrence 
Soames,  beg  him  to  bring  his 
luggage  on  board,  show  him  the 
yacht  would  be  there  as  soon 
as  the  mail -steamer,  and  invite 
him  to  make  one  of  his  party 
for  the  voyage.  The  advantages 
of  such  an  arrangement  must  be 
obvious  to  the  poor  fellow,  they 
thought,  and  they  therefore  an- 
ticipated no  trouble  in  the  way 
of  a  refusal.  Lord  Wartlebury 
further  proposed  to  ask  Gertrude 
and  Miss  Somers  to  accompany 
them  ;  and  another  advantage  of 
the  arrangement  seemed  to  be  the 
probability  of  a  few  weeks'  cruise 
under  such  favourable  auspices 
being  all  that  was  necessary  to  re- 
store the  patient  to  his  right  mind. 


This  plan  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  Dr  Mansell  met  the  soi- 
disant  Lawrence  Soames  on  the. 
arrival  of  the  St  Malo  boat,  with 
Lord  Wartlebury's  compliments, 
and  the  invitation  to  lunch  and 
impart  information,  which  was  at 
once  accepted.  The  further  in- 
formation to  become  one  of  the 
party  was  skilfully  led  up  to  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  and 
also  accepted ;  and  then  Lord 
Wartlebury  had  sent  for  Miss 
Somers,  who  was  awaiting  Ger- 
trude's arrival  to  go  on  board  the 
yacht,  when  Mr  Norton,  to  whom 
Lord  Wartlebury  had  been  men- 
tioned as  a  friend  by  Gertrude, 
sent  a  note  to  the  latter,  explain- 
ing the  plight  the  lady  was  in, 
and  begging  for  his  immediate 
assistance. 

It  was  Lord  Wartlebury  him- 
self who  gave  Gertrude  all  this 
information,  with  many  details 
besides,  which  he  thought  it  right 
she  should  hear.  She  listened  in 
almost  perfect  silence,  comment- 
ing once  or  twice,  or  uttering 
an  ejaculation,  but  never  asking 
a  question  till  Lord  Wartlebury 
stopped.  Then  she  faltered — 

"Has  my  husband  said  nothing1? 
Did  he  never  mention  me  ? " 

"No,"  Dr  Mansell  told  her. 
"His  memory  is  a  blank.  He 
has  no  recollection  whatever  of 
wife  or  child,  or  home  or  friends. 
In  fact,  he  declared  he  expected 
no  letters,  because  he  had  no  one 
to  write  to  him.  He  said  he 
believed  he  was  a  foundling,  a 
self-made  man  at  all  events,  with- 
out a  relation  that  he  knew  of 
in  the  world.  Lord  Wartlebury 
mentioned  Mrs  Leslie  Somers, 
and  said  he  hoped  you  would 
make  one  of  the  party  on  board 
the  Star.  When  he  heard  the 
name  he  knitted  his  brows  in  a 
puzzled  sort  of  way,  as  if  trying 
to  recall  something,  and  repeated 
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'  Leslie  Somers '  se  yeral  times. 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  Leslie 
Somers,  and  he  said  he  was  sure 
he  knew  something  about  him,  the 
name  was  so  familiar,  but  he 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  re- 
member what." 

Gertrude  sighed.  "  How  am  I 
to  meet  him1?"  she  said. 

Lord  Wartlebury  and  Dr  Man- 
sell  exchanged  significant  glances, 
and  each  waited  for  the  other  to 
speak. 

"  We  have  been  thinking,"  Lord 
Wartlebury  began  at  last  with 
some  hesitation,  "  that  perhaps 
you  had  better  not  see  him — just 
yet,  you  know — not  until  we  have 
got  well  out  to  sea  at  least.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  on  board  the 
Star  ;  you  need  not  meet  until  it 
is  desirable.  And — eh — the  fact 
is,  your  husband  requires  to  be 
kept  quiet  for  a  little." 

Gertrude  understood  that  there 
was  something  behind  this  which 
they  were  anxious  to  spare  her  the 
pain  of  knowing,  and  delicately 
forbore  to  ask.  It  had  seemed 
all  along  that  the  separation  was 
the  worst  thing  she  could  have  to 
bear ;  but  now  her  heart  sickened 
at  the  prospect  of  being  so  near 
her  husband,  and  perhaps  of  hav- 
ing him  look  at  her  day  after  day 
with  strange  eyes,  not  recognising 
her,  and  it  might  be  with  openly 
expressed  aversion  to  her  presence. 
It  was  a  common  thing  for  mad 
people  to  hate  those  whom,  in  their 
senses,  they  had  loved  best.  Oh, 
she  thought,  she  could  bear  any- 
thing but  that.  Dr  Mansell  left 
them  directly  after  dinner  to  go 
on  board  the  yacht,  leaving  Lord 
Wartlebury  to  follow  later  with 
the  ladies. 

It  was  beginning  to  be  dusk 
when  they  got  on  board.  Ger- 
trude and  Miss  Somers  were  shown 
at  once  to  their  state-rooms,  which 
opened  into  a  small  saloon  known 


as  the  boudoir.  It  was  intended 
for  the  use  of  any  ladies  who 
might  be  on  board,  a  safe  retreat 
in  case  of  bad  weather,  and  there 
was  an  experienced  stewardess  al- 
ways in  attendance.  But  the 
yacht  was  perfect  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, luxuriously  fitted  through- 
out, a  floating  palace,  in  fact,  with 
room  enough  for  a  hundred  guests, 
and  a  host  of  retainers. 

Steam  was  up  when  they  arrived, 
rushing  and  roaring  through  the 
funnels,  there  was  a  great  bustle 
of  preparation  on  deck,  and  almost 
before  they  had  time  to  settle 
themselves  in  their  new  quarters, 
the  anchor  was  up  and  they  were 
off. 

On  finding  the  little  saloon  bril- 
liantly lighted  by  electricity,  Miss 
Somers  got  out  a  piece  of  work, 
and  busied  herself  with  it  plac- 
idly. Gertrude  felt  envious  as  she 
watched  her.  If  she  could  only 
occupy  herself  in  some  such  way, 
she  thought,  and  await  the  issue 
of  events  calmly,  how  much  better 
it  would  be  for  her !  But  she 
seemed  to  have  got  past  all  that. 
She  could  not  even  sit  still  for 
long,  but  got  up  and  paced  about, 
pretending  to  examine  everything 
in  the  cabin,  yet  seeing  nothing, 
and  ending  by  moving  restlessly 
to  and  fro  without  even  the  pre- 
tence of  an  object.  Miss  Somers 
said  nothing,  but  she  felt  for  the 
poor  girl  deeply,  and  every  now 
and  then  raised  her  kind  eyes  from 
her  work  and  watched  her,  feel- 
ing rather  helpless,  because  there 
seemed  nothing  to  be  done  to  re- 
lieve the  tension  of  her  nerves  and 
take  her  out  of  herself. 

"  There  are  four  sides  to  this 
cabin,"  Gertrude  exclaimed  at  last, 
stopping  short  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  looking  round.  "  Do 
you  know,  I  think  I  should  be 
better  if  I  knew  on  which  side 
he  was." 
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The  stewardess  appeared  with 
coffee  just  then,  and  Lord  Wartle- 
bury  sent  a  man-servant  to  beg  the 
ladies'  permission  to  come  and 
take  his  with  them  in  the  boudoir. 
Miss  Somers  was  glad  of  the  diver- 
sion for  Gertrude's  sake,  for  the 
old  man's  influence  evidently  sooth- 
ed her,  and  her  good-breeding  made 
her  control  herself  sufficiently  to 
show  no  sign  of  restlessness  or  dis- 
satisfaction in  his  presence.  It 
was  a  great  effort,  to  begin  with, 
to  sit  still  and  listen  while  he 
talked;  but  his  conversation  was 
brilliant  and  varied,  and  insensibly 
he  fixed  her  attention  for  a  time, 
and  drew  her  out.  Only  for  a 
time,  however;  for  by-and-by  she 
lapsed  into  silence,  leaving  Miss 
Somers  to  talk,  and  by  degrees 
becoming  quite  absorbed  by  her 
own  painful  reflections.  The  con- 
versation between  the  other  two 
rippled  on  evenly  without  a  pause. 
The  murmur  of  placid  voices  dis- 
turbed her  as  little  as  absolute  si- 
lence, and  was  quite  as  monotonous. 
The  sound  they  made  was  like  a 
transparent  veil  beneath  which 
many  other  sounds  were  distinctly 
perceptible — the  steps  of  the  watch 
on  deck,  an  order  given  occasion- 
ally in  a  hoarse  voice,  a  snatch  of 
song  from  one  of  the  crew,  the 
rush  of  steam  and  muffled  roar  of 
the  fires  and  machinery,  the  swish 
of  the  water  against  the  sides  of 
the  yacht  as  it  sped  on  at  nearly 
fourteen  knots  an  hour,  and  above 
all  the  thud,  thud  of  the  screw, 
beating  regularly  as  time  itself, 
and  with  just  the  same  effect  of 
inevitableness.  Gertrude  was  dimly 
conscious  of  it  all,  and  of  a  certain 
sense  of  safety  which  was  almost  a 
feeling  of  peace.  Unfortunately 
it  was  only  a  soothing  to  false  re- 
pose, for  the  shock  of  a  sudden 
awakening  was  upon  her,  before 
she  had  at  all  realised  the  sense  of 
relief.  One  moment  it  seemed  as 


if  all  must  come  right,  and  soon; 
but  the  next  a  shout  of  laughter 
— of  coarse,  unhallowed  laughter, 
sounding  at  her  elbow,  as  it  seem- 
ed, and  breaking  in  upon  the  quiet, 
without  the  slightest  warning,  not 
even  that  of  an  approaching  foot- 
step— caused  her  to  spring  from 
her  seat,  and  stand,  with  every 
nerve  quivering,  not  daring  to 
turn  round  for  fear  of  what  might 
be  behind. 

"What  was  it?"  she  asked, 
faintly. 

Lord  Wartlebury  went  to  her. 
"  It  was  nothing,"  he  said,  con- 
fusedly. She  turned  slowly  round. 
There  was  certainly  no  one  there. 
"  The  partitions  are  thin  on  board 
ship,"  he  explained,  "  and  the  wood 
conducts  the  sound,  and — eh — 
exaggerates  it.  It  was  some  one 
laughing  in  the  saloon ;  voices 
coming  from  there  sound  so — 
always." 

She  was  not  attending  to  him, 
but  listening  intently  for  some 
repetition  of  the  sound.  Presently 
it  came,  the  same  loud  laugh,  fol- 
lowed by  loud  words  which  they 
could  not  distinguish ;  but  they 
felt  by  the  manner  of  them  they 
were  coarse. 

Gertrude  pressed  her  hands  to 
her  breast  convulsively. 

"  So  that  is  my  husband  ! "  she 
said,  in  a  strange  toneless  voice. 
"Oh,  Annie!  tell  them  not  to 
deceive  me  any  more.  It  is  no 
use.  I  know  now  that  my  happy 
days  are  over."  She  threw  herself 
into  a  chair,  leant  her  head  back 
against  the  cushion,  and  sat  with 
pale  set  face  motionless.  Miss 
Somers  seized  herwork,  compressed 
her  lips,  and  toiled  at  it  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

Lord  Wartlebury  withdrew  im- 
mediately. He  had  probably  gone 
to  stop  the  disturbance,  for  a  few 
minutes  later  the  talk  and  laughter 
ceased.  Then  the  thud,  thud  of 
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the  machinery  became  obtrusive, 
and  the  lap  of  the  water  and  creak 
of  spar  emphasised  the  silence. 
The  moon  rose  and  shone  down 
through  the  open  skylight ;  a  little 
breeze  found  its  way  in  also  fresh 
from  the  shore,  and  sweet  with 


the  scent  of  flowers.  The  night 
was  charming,  but  there  was  one 
sad  heart  that  could  not  feel  it  so 
— could  feel  nothing,  in  fact,  but 
the  dread  certainty  that  all  charm 
for  it  had  departed  from  all  things 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


They  had  rough  weather  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  storm  and  rain  and 
hail.  Miss  Somers  was  prostrated 
by  sea-sickness,  and  Gertrude  had 
been  obliged  to  keep  her  berth  for 
days,  suffering,  however,  more  from 
languor  and  listlessness,  the  loss 
of  the  desire  to  be  up  and  doing, 
than  from  any  bodily  ill.  Dr 
Mansell  was  anxious  about  her, 
and  had  to  insist  at  last  upon  her 
being  dressed  and  made  to  lie  on 
a  sofa  in  the  boudoir,  where  she 
could  have  fresh  air,  and  some 
small  change  of  scene  to  rouse 
her.  Old  Lord  Wartlebury  came 
and  talked  and  read  to  her,  and 
Miss  Somers  crawled  out  of  her 
cabin  and  did  what  she  could. 
Gertrude  knew  they  were  all  very 
kind,  and  felt  grateful ;  and  be- 
cause she  was  grateful,  she  felt 
impelled  to  make  an  effort  to 
please  them,  and  therefore  sum- 
moned some  energy,  and  assumed 
an  interest,  though  she  felt  it  not, 
in  what  they  said  and  did. 

So  they  glided  from  the  stormy 
Bay  through  the  narrow  Pillars  of 
Hercules  into  the  Mediterranean, 
which  was  sapphire  blue  and 
bright  for  them.  And  then  it 
was  felt  that  some  change  must 
be  made,  for  the  ladies  had  been 
prisoners  below  so  far,  and  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  things  to  go 
on  like  this  much  longer.  But 
if  they  left  their  retirement  they 
must  meet  the  patient ;  and  the 
question  was,  What  effect,  good  or 
bad,  would  the  sight  of  them  have 


upon  him?  Dr  Mansell  said  he 
seemed  quite  sane  on  all  but  two 
points — his  delusion  about  the  ap- 
pointment at  San  Francisco,  and 
his  utter  oblivion  of  everything 
relating  to  his  past  life.  He  suf- 
fered from  a  perversion  of  tastes 
too,  and  a  radical  change  of  tone, 
which  was  also  no  doubt  the  direct 
result  of  the  mental  malady,  and 
would  disappear  when  the  cause 
was  removed.  He  had  a  craving 
for  drink,  and  would  never  have 
been  sober  could  he  have  got  the 
liquor;  and  what  he  liked  best 
was  to  gamble  all  day  long.  He 
did  not  care  with  whom  he  played, 
— the  noble  Earl,  his  host,  the 
steward,  or  the  stoker,  it  was  all 
one  to  him,  so  that  they  played  and 
staked  something — anything.  He 
was  indifferent  about  the  value  of 
the  article,  and  had  triumphantly 
exhibited  a  set  of  bone  buttons  one 
day,  won  from  off  the  said  stoker's 
greasy  blouse  at  a  game  of  toss-up, 
played  standing  in  the  stoke-hole 
in  the  intervals  of  mending  the 
fires ;  and  he  was  prouder  of  that 
victory  than  of  any,  because,  he 
said,  the  stoker  was  a  dodgy  chap, 
and  a  man  had  to  be  all  there  to 
beat  him. 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  Mr  Leslie  Somers,  in  his 
right  mind,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  polished  ornaments  of  the 
bar,  would  have  done  and  boasted 
about ;  and  Lord  Wartlebury  was 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  spare  Ger- 
trude all  knowledge  of  the  change 
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in  him  in  this  respect.  It  was 
hardly  possible,  however,  unless 
the  patient  could  be  persuaded  to 
exercise  some  self-control.  He 
knew  that  there  were  ladies  on 
board  the  yacht,  and  had  made 
sundry  inquiries  regarding  their 
age  and  social  status  not  at  all 
complimentary  to  Lord  Wartle- 
bury's  character.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  advisable  to  give  him  a 
hint  about  his  conduct,  and  warn 
him  to  be  guarded  in  his  language 
before  them ;  and  Dr  Mansell 
thought,  while  they  were  speaking 
of  ladies,  they  might  sound  him 
again  on  the  subject  of  his  wife, 
and  make  an  effort  to  recall  all 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  his  mind. 
This  done,  the  rest  would  be  easy, 
for  the  delusion  about  Lawrence 
Soames  must  disappear  before  the 
recognition  of  his  own  identity. 

Gertrude  heard  their  plan,  and 
felt  almost  hopeful  about  it,  but 
expressed  a  wish  to  remain  con- 
cealed till  she  knew  the  result. 
The  confinement  was  doing  her 
harm,  however,  and  it  was  there- 
fore arranged  that  she  and  Miss 
Somers  should  go  on  deck  when 
Leslie  was  at  dinner,  and  have 
their  own  dinner  at  a  different 
hour;  and  also  in  the  morning 
before  he  was  up.  This  gave  them 
plenty  of  time,  for  the  poor  fellow 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  leave 
the  table  at  night,  nor  his  bed  in 
the  morning.  During  this  time 
Gertrude  did  not  catch  even  a 
glimpse  of  him,  but  Miss  Somers 
saw  him  once  sitting  with  his  back 
to  her  playing  cards,  without  neck- 
tie or  collar,  his  ruddy  brown  hair 
all  tossed,  and  a  huge  glass  of 
brandy -and -soda  beside  him.  It 
was  after  one  of  these  games,  when, 
having  won  it,  he  was  in  a  par- 
ticularly good  humour,  that  Lord 
Wartlebury — of  whom  he  seemed 
to  stand  in  awe — approached  the 
delicate  subject  upon  which  it  was 


so  necessary  to  fix  his  attention, 
by  beginning  to  discuss  different 
phases  of  mental  aberration  with 
Dr  Mansell.  The  soi-disant  Mr 
Soames  was  interested  at  once. 
He  knew  nothing  about  the  subject 
and  seemed  fascinated,  listening 
and  asking  questions  with  the 
eagerness  of  an  intelligent  school- 
boy. Had  Dr  Mansell  met  him 
casually  he  would  have  set  him 
down  as  an  uncultured  man.  of 
low  tastes,  with  a  good  brain  much 
weakened  by  dissipation  and  drink. 
A  certain  shrewdness  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  great  insight  by 
which  he  had  made  his  name.  He 
confessed  gross  sins  and  ignorances 
without  shame  or  reserve,  but 
seemed  to  know  the  possibility  and 
recognise  the  advantages  of  leading 
a  better  life;  he  had  even  times 
of  longing  for  what  might  have 
been,  had  he  conducted  himself 
otherwise.  He  was  weak,  how- 
ever, and  sensual,  caring  for  noth- 
ing really  but  constant  excitement, 
and  only  remorseful  when  this  was 
not  to  be  obtained  and  he  became 
subject  to  the  depression  conse- 
quent upon  its  absence.  Lord 
Wartlebury  pitied  the  poor  man 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He 
knew  him  well  by  reputation,  and 
thought  it  sad  to  see  so  fine  an 
intellect  reduced  to  such  a  level 
by  disease.  He  considered  him  a 
wreck,  and  never  forgot  to  make 
due  allowance  for  any  ravage, 
caused  by  the  storm,  that  might 
appear.  But  Dr  Mansell  was  not 
so  charitable.  He  did  not  say 
much  about  it,  but  he  felt  in  his 
own  heart  that  he  never  could 
have  liked  the  fellow  under  any 
circumstances.  Yet  he  did  what 
he  could  for  him,  nevertheless,  and 
on  this  evening  in  particular  he 
worked  with  rare  tact,  first  fixing 
Mr  Soames 's  mind  on  the  subject 
of  delusions  generally,  then  gradu- 
ally showing  how  any  one  of  the 
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three  then  present  might  at  that 
moment    be    labouring    under    a 
delusion  quite  patent  to  the  other 
two,  but  never  suspected  by  him- 
self,   and    finally  making  the  ap- 
plication personal  by  remarking  in 
a  casual  way — "  I  suppose,  though, 
nothing  would  make  you   believe 
that  'you   are    travelling    under  a 
delusion,  Mr  Soames ? "     "I  don't 
know,"   he  answered,   ruffling  his 
hair  up  from  behind,  and  forcing 
a  laugh,  though  it  was  easy  to  see 
that    the    subject     affected     him 
seriously  for  some  reason  or  other. 
He  shook  the  impression  off,  how- 
ever,   and    asked    in    a    bantering 
tone,     "What    form    of   delusion 
should    you    say    I    was    suffering 
from,  doctor  ?  "     "  Well,"  Dr  Man- 
sell  answered,  "  I  should  say  that 
you  were  under  the  delusion  that 
you  were  all  alone  in  the  world, 
with  no  one  to  care  for  you,  while 
all  the  time  you  are  bound  by  the 
nearest  and  dearest  tie  a  man  can 
have.     I  should  say  that  you  were 
attacked    by    this    delusion    quite 
suddenly  one  day,  and  having  lost 
the  sense  of  your  own  identity  you 
wandered  off  under  the  impression 
that   you    were    somebody    else — 
some  friend   of   yours,   say — leav- 
ing a  lady  in  a  horrible  state  of 
suspense,  not  knowing  what   had 
become  of  you,  and  a  little  child." 
"Ah,   by  Jove!"    Mr    Soames 
exclaimed,     slapping     the     table. 
"  Who  told  you  that  story,  doctor  1 
Was    I   drunk  last  night?     I   re- 
member having  her  in  my  mind, 
but  I  thought  I  had  been  dreaming. 
Was  I  talking  about  her?     I   do 
talk  sometimes  when  I'm  drunk, 
but  it's  taking  a  mean  advantage, 
you   know,   to  round  on  a  fellow 
that  way."      He  became  thought- 
ful for  a  little.      "  It  all  happened 
a  long  time  ago,"  he  pursued  ;  "  but 
I  know  now  what  a  fool  I  was  to 
desert  her.    I've  never  come  across 
her  like  again.     And  I'll  tell  you 


what  it  is,  doctor,  if  I  knew  where 
she  was  at  this  moment,  and  she'd 
have  me,  I'd  do  the  right  thing  by 
her  yet,  and  by  the  child  ;  I  would, 
indeed.  And  I'm  not  drunk  now. 
I  know  what  I'm  saying." 

"  My  poor  fellow,"  Lord  Wartle- 
bury  said,  soothingly,  "you  fancy 
it  was  a  long  time  ago  then  1 " 

"And  wasn't  it?"    Mr  Soames 
asked,  suspiciously. 
"Try  and  recollect." 
He   puzzled   his    brains    for    a 
little,  then  gave  it  up,  or  came  to 
a  conclusion,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  which,  with  a  toss  of  his  head 
and  a  laugh. 

"Oh,  come  now,"  he  said,  "you 
are  trying  to  draw  me." 

Dr  Mansell  smiled.  "  We  were 
talking  about  delusions,"  he  said. 
"  Now,  suppose  I  told  you  seriously 
that  you  are  not  Lawrence  Soames 
at  all,  that  your  real  name  is  Leslie 

Somers " 

"  Leslie  Somers  ?"  he  interposed. 
"I  know  that  name.  But" — 
after  a  pause — "  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  remember  how  I  know 
it  or  what  I  know  about  it. 
However,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, I'll  suppose  I'm  Leslie 
Somers.  What  then?" 

"Leslie  Somers,"  Dr  Mansell 
stolidly  pursued,  "  is  a  barrister, 
a  well-known  man,  whose  name 
appears  continually  in  the  daily 
papers.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
summer  he  began  to  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  overwork,  and  was 
obliged  to  take  a  holiday.  He 
went  with  his  wife  and  child  to 
a  quiet  little  seaside  place  to  re- 
cruit, and  seemed  to  be  recover- 
ing; but  one  day,  without  any 
warning,  he  became  the  victim  of 
a  delusion.  He  imagined  his  name 
was  Lawrence  Soames,  that  he 
was  accredited  British  Consul  to 
San  Francisco ;  and  after  careering 
about  the  Continent  a  little  in  an 
erratic  way,  and  never  doubting 
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the  reality  of  his  impression,  he 
set  off  for  America  quite  prepared 
to  enter  upon  his  new  duties." 

"  What  would  happen  then  when 
he  got  to  America  and  found  out 
his  mistake  1 "  Mr  Soames  asked. 

"Ah,  that  is  difficult  to  say," 
the  doctor  rejoined.  "But  I 
haven't  finished  the  first  part 
of  the  plot  yet.  I  must  tell 
you  that  his  wife  had  followed 
him  all  through  his  wanderings 
with  great  courage  and  devotion, 
that  she  had  traced  him  with  rare 
intelligence,  and  nearly  lost  her 
life  on  three  occasions  in  her  eager- 
ness to  overtake  him  ;  and  that  at 
last  she  actually  embarked  on  the 
same  ship  that  he  did  for  San 
Francisco,  but  remained  concealed, 
nervously  dreading  the  shock  of 
seeing  him  and  6nding  herself 
forgotten.  After  a  time,  however, 
it  was  found  impossible  for  matters 
to  remain  so,  and  useless,  too,  if 
he  was  ever  to  be  restored  to  his 
right  mind ;  and  it  was  therefore 
deemed  advisable  to  prepare  him 
for  an  interview,  and  to  endeavour, 
if  possible,  to  rouse  his  recollection 
by  setting  the  past  before  him,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  realise  his  own 
plight." 

Lord  Wartlebury  here  nodded 
approval,  but  Mr  Lawrence  Soames 
remained  with  shrewd  eyes  fixed 
intelligently  on  the  doctor  and  an 
enigmatical  grin  on  his  face  for 
some  seconds  longer.  It  was  im- 
possible to  guess  what  was  passing 
through  his  mind,  and  just  as  he 
was  about  to  speak  the  unexpected 
sound  of  a  piano,  touched  by  a 
light  firm  hand,  diverted  his  at- 
tention. He  looked  round. 

"It  is  one  of  the  ladies,"  Lord 
Wartlebury  explained.  "Their 
cabin  is  just  behind  you." 

The  first  few  chords,  played 
evidently  to  try  the  instrument, 
gradually  resolved  themselves  into 
the  strong  and  exquisite  yet  simple 


cadence  of  J.  S.  Bach's  first  prel- 
ude, set  as  retournelle  and  accom- 
panied by  Gounod  to  his  Ave 
Maria.  It  was  played  with  ex- 
quisite feeling;  and  at  the  right 
moment  a  lovely  contralto  voice 
took  up  the  air : — 

"  Ave  Maria  ! 
Mighty  yet  lowly, 
Pure  and  most  holy, 
Hear    from     thy    starry     throne     our 

prayer  : 
Though  faithless  friends  may  grieve 

us, 

Wealth  and  fortune  leave  us, 
Grant   to  our  grief,  and  to  our  pain, 
thy  tender  care. 

Sancta  Maria  ! 
When  we  are  tearful, 
When  we  are  fearful, 
Give  to  us  thine  aid — to  us  thine  aid — 
of  prayer  !  " 

Lawrence  Soames  turned  to  the 
side  from  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded, and  sat  listening  spell- 
bound. An  unmistakable  flash  of 
recognition  had  come  into  his  face 
when  the  first  notes  were  played, 
and  swiftly  following  it  came  signs 
of  softening  and  emotion  such  as 
had  not  yet  appeared  since  he 
came  on  board  the  yacht.  The 
whole  man  was  transformed  for 
the  moment,  elevated  undoubtedly, 
and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a 
broken  voice,  from  which,  for 
once,  all  the  jarring  coarseness 
had  disappeared.  "Well,  I  may 
be  mad,"  he  said,  "and  I  may 
have  a  wife  and  child  as  you  say, 
and  I  mayn't  be  Lawrence  Soames, 
British  Consul  at  'Frisco.  It  is 
all  possible  enough,  and  by  Jove  ! 
if  she  sings  again,  I  shall  want  to 
believe  it.  I  shall  want  to  believe 
that  I  didn't  desert  her,  that  I 
stood  by  her  like  a  man,  and  by 
the  child,  and  that  she  is  singing 
that  now,  as  she  used  to  sing  it 
long  ago  with  a  thankful  heart,  as 
she  said,  because  of  the  great  joy 
my  coming  had  brought  into  her 
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miserable  life.  For  it  was  a 
miserable  existence  I  took  her 
from,  and  she  was  happy  with 
me,  but — I  don't  know  why — she 
got  out  of  health,  and  I  think  it 
bothered  me  to  see  her  so — at  any 
rate,  I  deserted  her."  His  head 
sank  on  his  breast,  and  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  table  before  him, 
then  suddenly  he  looked  at  Lord 
Wartlebury.  "  Are  you  a  sort  of 
prince  in  a  fairy  tale,  sir?"  he 
said.  "  Do  you  go  about  righting 
wronged  damsels,  and  have  you 
brought  us  together  on  purpose  1 " 

"  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  this 
matter  put  right,"  Lord  Wartle- 
bury answered,  guardedly. 

"Yes,"  Lawrence  Soames  went 
on  again  in  his  strangely  altered 
voice,- "  I  begin  to  recall  her — the 
soft  dark  hair,  the  great  tender 
eyes,  the  little  loving  ways. 
Doctor,  ask  her  to  sing  again — 
no,  though  ! "  suddenly  jumping 
up.  "Ask  her  to  see  me — ask 
her  to  forgive  me  the  misery  I 
have  caused  her.  Tell  her  I  see 
it  all  now — I  am  an  altered  man 
— I  repent." 

Lord  Wartlebury  looked  at  Dr 
Mansell  inquiringly.  "Has  it 
come  right?"  he  asked,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  Not  quite,"  was  the  answer. 


"You  see,  he  is  mistaken  about 
the  circumstances.  However,  he 
remembers  her — that  is  the  great 
thing ;  the  rest  will  come  by  de- 
grees. Stop  a  minute,  Soames  ! " 
He  had  been  about  to  leave  the 
saloon.  "You  don't  know  your 
way.  Stay  here  a  moment,  and 
I  will  go  and  find  out  if  she  is 
prepared  to  see  you." 

During  the  few  minutes  the 
doctor  was  away  Mr  Soames  stood 
motionless  with  his  head .  up,  in 
the  attitude  of  one  straining  his 
attention  to  hear,  and  neither 
spoke.  He  was  very  pale,  and 
when  the  doctor  came  for  him  he 
followed  him  out  nervously. 

Dr  Mansell  returned  to  Lord 
Wartlebury  immediately.  He 
was  cheerfully  rubbing  his  hands. 
"I  did  not  see  them  meet,"  he 
said.  "They  will  get  over  the 
interview  best  by  themselves.  I 
quite  expect  he  will  remember 
everything  distinctly  directly  he 
sees  her." 

Lord  Wartlebury  parted  his  lips 
to  reply,  but  just  at  that  moment 
a  piercing  shriek  rang  through  the 
ship  and  made  the  glasses  dance 
on  the  table. 

"The  madman  is  murdering 
her ! "  they  both  exclaimed,  and 
rushed  to  the  rescue. 
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LONDON    AFTER    THE    GREAT    FIRE. 


THE  fire  of  London  broke  out 
early  in  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
the  2d  of  September  1666,  in  a 
baker's  shop  in  Pudding  Lane,  a 
thoroughfare  running  down  the 
slope  from  Eastcheap  to  Thames 
Street,  closely  built  of  wooden 
houses  coated  with  pitch.  To 
Pepys,  looking  from  a  window  of 
his  house  in  Seething  Lane,  near 
Tower  Hill,  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  fire  seemed  to  be  no 
farther  away  than  Mark  Lane,  the 
next  block  of  buildings  but  one ; 
but,  being  used  to  the  deceptive 
appearances  of  fires,  he  went  to 
bed  again  and  slept  until  seven. 
He  then  rose  and  went  to  the 
Tower,  from  a  high  point  of  which 
he  saw  the  fire  raging  among  the 
houses  on  the  near  end  of  London 
Bridge,  and  along  the  water-side 
above  and  below  the  bridge.  As 
no  one  was  doing  anything  to  stop 
the  fire,  and  the  strong  easterly 
wind  was  spreading  it  into  the 
city,  he  went  to  Whitehall  and 
saw  the  king,  who  gave  him  a 
verbal  order  to  the  Mayor  to  pull 
down  the  houses  around  those  that 
were  burning.  Later  in  the  day 
he  met  the  Mayor  in  Canning 
Street,  looking  "  like  a  man  spent, 
with  a  handkercher  about  his  neck." 
When  Pepys  gave  him  the  king's 
message,  he  cried,  like  a  fainting 
woman,  "Lord!  what  can  I  do? 
I  am  spent ;  people  will  not  obey 
me.  I  have  been  pulling  down 
houses,  but  the  fire  overtakes  us 
faster  than  we  can  do  it."  In  the 
course  of  the  day  the  fire  had 
spread  back  to  Gracechurch  Street 
and  up  the  river  to  the  Vintry, 
the  river-side  stores  of  pitch,  resin, 
coal,  and  wood,  wine  and  brandy, 
feeding  it.  All  the  churches  were 


filling  with  goods  and  furniture. 
Canning  Street,  which  received 
goods  in  the  morning,  was  passing 
them  on  to  Lombard  Street  in  the 
afternoon.  The  river  was  crowded 
with  barges  and  lighters  laden  with 
goods  and  furniture,  among  the 
articles  of  which  Pepys  seldom 
failed  to  notice  a  pair  of  spinets 
or  virginals.  In  the  midst  of  this 
throng  towards  evening  were  the 
king  and  the  Duke  of  York  in 
their  barge  at  Queenhithe.  Pepys 
made  a  party  on  the  water  with 
his  wife  and  several  friends,  and 
landed  at  an  alehouse  on  the  Bank- 
side,  from  which  they  watched  the 
fire  on  the  opposite  Thames  shore 
till  dark — "in  corners  and  upon 
steeples,  and  between  churches 
and  houses,  as  far  as  we  could 
see  up  the  hill  of  the  city,  in 
a  most  horrid,  malicious,  bloody 
flame."  "  So  home  with  a  sad 
heart,  and  there  find  everybody 
discoursing  and  lamenting  the  fire; 
and  poor  Tom  Hater  come  with 
some  few  of  his  goods  saved  out 
of  his  house,  which  was  burned 
upon  Fish  Street  Hill."  Hater 
and  he  set  to  work  in  the  mild 
moonlight  to  carry  things  from 
the  Navy  Office  into  the  garden, 
and  to  place  the  money  and  iron 
chests  in  the  cellar.  The  next 
day,  Monday,  Pepys  was  busy  re- 
moving his  things,  so  that  there 
are  few  entries  in  his  Diary.  With 
the  aid  of  Admiral  Sir  William 
Penn  (father  of  a  more  famous 
son),  he  buried  his  wine*  in  the 
garden,  along  with  his  Parmesan 
cheese.  The  fire,  however,  did 
not  come  so  far  as  Seething  Lane, 
although  it  crept  along  the  water- 
side almost  to  the  gates  of  the 
Tower,  which  was  only  saved  by 
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blowing  up  (on  Tuesday)  a  clus- 
ter of  houses  built  along  the  edge 
of  the  Tower  Ditch.  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall,  close  to  Pepys', 
was  ablaze  for  three  days  and 
nights,  its  cellars  being  full  of  oil. 
By  Tuesday  night  the  fire  had 
spread  as  far  westwards  as  the 
Temple,  where  it  was  checked  by 
the  wind  falling,  and  by  the  re- 
sistance which  buildings  of  brick 
offered  to  it.  By  Wednesday  night 
it  had  consumed  the  whole  area 
(some  350  acres)  from  the  Temple 
round  by  Fetter  Lane,  Hoi  born 
Bridge,  Pye  Corner  (sparing  Smith- 
field  and  St  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal), Aldersgate,  Cripplegate,  and 
thence  in  a  diagonal  line  across  to 
Coleman  Street,  Leadenhall  Street, 
Mark  Lane,  and  Tower  Dock,  leav- 
ing untouched  the  streets  around 
Moo^gate,  Bishopsgate,  and  Aid- 
gate,  and  with  them  the  quadrangle 
of  Gresham  College,  Crosby  Hall, 
the  Leadenhall,  and  the  churches 
of  St  Helen,  St  Ethelburgha,  St 
Andrew  Undershaft,  and  St  Ka- 
therine  Cree.  Next  day,  however 
(Thursday),  a  separate  fire  broke 
out  in  Bishopsgate,  which  was  soon 
put  out.  "  It  was  pretty  to  see," 
says  Pepys,  "  how  hard  the  women 
did  work  in  the  cannells,  sweeping 
of  water;  but  then  they  would 
scold  for  drink,  and  be  as  drunk 
as  devils."  The  fire  had  destroyed 
13,200  houses,  87  churches,  52 
halls  of  companies,  and  3  city 
gates  (Ludgate,  Newgate,  and  Al- 
dersgate, or  perhaps  Cripplegate). 
St  Paul's  was  burned  on  the 
Tuesday  :  the  ruinous  steeple  had 
been  for  some  time  covered  with 
scaffolding  ;  and  as  recently  as  the 
27th  of  August,  Evelyn,  Wren, 
Chichely,  and  some  others,  had 
met  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done  with  it,  Wren  and  Evelyn 
being  of  a  mind  to  build  it  with  a 
noble  cupola — "  a  form  of  church- 


building  not  as  yet  known  in  Eng- 
land, but  of  wonderful  grace."  The 
other  great  church-tower  of  London 
city,  that  of  Christchurch  within 
Newgate,  was  also  destroyed,  but 
was  no  longer  a  rival  to  St  Paul's 
when  it  was  rebuilt. 

On  Friday  the  merchants  met  at 
Gresham  College,  which  was  as- 
signed to  them  for  an  Exchange. 
On  the  13th  September,  within  a 
week  of  the  extinction  of  the  fire, 
Evelyn  had  made  a  survey  of  the 
ruins  and  a  plan  for  a  new  City, 
which  he  brought  to  show  the 
king ;  "  whereupon  after  dinner 
his  Majesty  sent  for  me  into  the 
queen's  bedchamber,  her  Majesty 
and  the  duke  only  being  present : 
they  examined  each  particular,  and 
discoursed  on  them  for  near  an 
hour,  seeming  to  ,be  extremely 
pleased  with  what  I  had  so  early 
thought  on.  The  queen  was  now 
in  her  cavalier  riding -habit,  hat 
and  feather,  and  horseman's  coat, 
going  out  to  take  the  air."  The 
same  day  the  king  issued  a  procla- 
mation. The  citizens  were  told 
that  they  must  be  prepared  to  con- 
form to  rules  in  their  rebuilding, 
so  that  a  much  more  beautiful  city 
would  arise  than  that  which  had 
been  burned,  the  seat  and  situation 
of  it  being  the  most  convenient  and 
noble  for  the  ad  vantage  of  trade  of 
any  city  of  Europe.  Coming  to 
particulars,  the  king  declared  that 
Cheapside,  Fleet  Street,  Cornhill, 
and  the  like  main  streets,  should  be 
of  such  breadth  as  may,  by  God's 
blessing,  prevent  the  mischief  that 
one  side  may  suffer  if  the  other  be 
on  fire,  which  was  the  case  lately 
in  Cheapside.  No  street  to  be  so 
narrow  as  to  endanger  the  opposite 
side  by  fire,  especially  towards  the 
water-side,  "  nor  will  we  suffer  any 
lanes  or  alleys  to  be  erected  but 
where,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
the  same  shall  be  found  absolutely 
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necessary."  Parliament  met  at 
once,  and  on  the  18th  September 
passed  an  Act  for  a  court  of  judi- 
cature to  hear  and  determine  all  dis- 
putes, and  to  ascertain  the  limits 
of  landed  property.  This  Act  was 
shortly  followed  by  an  elaborate 
Act  (19  Car.  II.  cap.  iii.),  drawn 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  touching  the 
rebuilding  of  the  City.  It  pre- 
scribed the  number  of  storeys  in 
the  several  orders  of  houses,  the 
kind  of  roofs,  the  construction  of 
flues  (clear  of  timber),  the  strength 
of  scantling,  the  use  of  oak  for 
doors  and  windows,  and  other 
structural  details.  The  23d  clause 
enumerates  what  streets  may  be 
opened  and  enlarged :  these  were 
chiefly  certain  parts  of  the  two 
lines  of  streets  from  Fleet  Street 
and  Newgate  ^respectively  to  the 
Exchange,  which  were  of  unequal 
width.  The  24th  clause  permits 
the  making  of  a  new  street  from 
the  Guildhall  to  Cheapside  (King 
Street).  The  26th  clause  brings  in 
the  principle  of  betterment,  then 
called  melioration  :  "  And  foras- 
much as  the  houses  now  remaining, 
and  to  be  rebuilt,  will  receive  more 
or  less  advantage  in  the  value  of 
rents  by  the  liberty  of  air,  and  free 
recourse  for  trade  and  other  con- 
veniences, by  such  regulation  and 
enlargement"  —  the  jury  of  the 
court  of  judicature  were  to  assess 
the  owners  of  land  in  consideration 
of  such  improvement  and  meliora- 
tion, the  moneys  so  assessed  to  be 
paid  to  the  chamberlain  of  the 
City,  and  wholly  employed  towards 
payment  and  satisfaction  of  such 
nouses  and  ground  as  shall  be 
converted  into  streets,  passages, 
markets,  and  other  public  places 
aforesaid. 

One  instance  is  known  in  which 
the  question  of  betterment  arose. 
On  the  3d  of  December  1667, 
Pepys  enters  in  his  Diary  that 


the  ground  for  the  new  street  from 
Guildhall  to  Cheapside  is  already 
most  of  it  bought :  a  man  owned 
a  piece  of  ground  in  the  line  of 
the  new  street,  for  which  he  de- 
manded .£700,  and  to  be  excused 
paying  anything  for  betterment  in 
respect  of  the  sites  of  houses  that 
would  remain  to  him  on  either  side 
after  the  street  was  made  through 
his  ground.  The  court  decided  to 
pay  him  £700,  but  not  to  waive 
the  claim  for  betterment ;  where- 
upon they  agreed  that  he  would 
excuse  the  City  the  £700  that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
melioration  without  paying  any- 
thing for  it.  "  So  much,"  says 
Pepys,  "will  some  get  by  having 
the  City  burned.  Ground  by  this 
means,  that  was  not  worth  4d. 
a  foot  before,  will  now,  when 
houses  are  built,  be  worth  16s." 
But  where  houses  were  to  be  re- 
built on  the  old  foundations,  the 
ground-rent  was  usually  one- third 
of  the  former  rent  of  house  and 
ground  together. 

Sir  Matthew  Kale's  Act  of  1667 
entirely  ignored  the  comprehensive 
and  novel  plans  of  Evelyn  and 
Wren  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
City,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  king  before  the  Act  was 
passed.  It  practically  assumed 
that  London  was  to  be  rebuilt  on 
the  old  lines  of  its  streets,  lanes, 
and  alleys.  Besides  King  Street, 
from  the  Guildhall  to  Cheapside, 
the  only  new  streets  referred  to 
in  the  Act  of  1667,  or  in  the  ad- 
ditional Act  of  1670,  were  Queen 
Street,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Cheapside  from  King  Street,  which 
was  an  enlargement  of  Soper  Lane 
to  Thames  Street,  and  Princes 
Street,  which  was  a  narrow  and 
crooked  lane  connecting  the 
Poultry  with  Lothbury.  It  was 
specified  to  be  14  feet  wide,  and 
does  not  look  in  the  maps  to  be 
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more.  It  did  duty  as  the  outlet 
from  the  end  of  Cheapside  towards 
Moorgate  until  the  present  spacious 
Princes  Street  was  built  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. A  fourth,  Cullum  Street, 
between  Lime  Street  and  Fen- 
church  Street,  was  made  after  the 
fire ;  but  as  its  thirty  houses  were 
built  upon  the  site  of  an  old  man- 
sion and  garden,  it  can  hardly 
count  among  improvements.  The 
Additional  Act  of  1670  named 
fifteen  streets  which  "  do  also 
require  some  regulation  and  en- 
largement, as  the  same  are  marked 
and  staked  out  for  that  purpose," 
including  Paternoster  Row,  and 
the  north  end  of  Warwick  Lane. 
Among  the  others  were  Watling 
Street  and  Eastcheap ;  and  these 
were  doubtless  included  by  way 
of  implementing  a  promise  which 
had  been  made,  as  Pepys  tells  us, 
to  Sir  John  Robinson,  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  in  May  1667,  of  a 
new  street  40  feet  broad,  from  the 
south  -  east  corner  of  St  Paul's 
Churchyard  to  the  Tower,  "which 
will  be  very  fine."  So  it  would 
have  been  if  it  had  been  40  feet 
broad  ;  but  the  old  Watling  Street 
and  Budge  Row,  which  are  20-feet 
streets,  remained  the  only  egress 
from  St  Paul's  Churchyard  east- 
wards on  that  side  until  the  present 
spacious  Cannon  Street  was  built. 
Besides  the  improvements  specified 
in  the  Acts,  a  good  deal  was  left 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  and  of  the  sur- 
veyors, of  whom  Hook  of  the 
Royal  Society  was  one.  But  no 
radical  changes  were  made  in  the 
width  or  direction  of  the  old  streets 
besides  those  mentioned.  The 
level  of  Thames  Street  and  the 
ground  between  it  and  the  river 
was  raised  three  feet,  to  keep  out 
the  tide  ;  and  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  raise  or  abate  the  pitch 
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and  level  of  a  large  number  of 
streets  and  lanes  (forty  are  speci- 
fied), "for  the  more  easy  and  con- 
venient current  and  conveyance  of 
the  water  thereof." 

Wren's  ideas  were  vast,  but  im- 
practicable. His  leading  thorough- 
fares from  west  to  east  were  to 
be  90  feet  wide,  the  next  order  of 
street  60  feet,  and  none  less  than 
30  feet;  the  main  avenues  were 
to  open  upon  piazzas,  of  which  the 
chief  were  to  be  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change and  St  Paul's ;  from  the 
piazzas  other  streets  were  to  radi- 
ate, and  these  to  be  joined  by  cross 
streets,  which  last  would  have 
been  of  the  30-feet  class.  Alleys 
and  courts  were  to  be  wholly  done 
away  with,  which  was  contem- 
plated, indeed,  in  the  king's  pro- 
clamation. This  great  design  for 
the  City  was  totally  ignored  by 
the  Act  of  1667,  which  provided 
for  hardly  any  novelties,  except 
in  the  structural  details  of  houses. 
The  City  rose  from  its  ashes,  and 
was  meant  to  rise,  exactly  upon 
its  old  frontages,  as  if  a  mould 
had  been  taken  of  it.  This  was 
most  obvious  in  the  parish  of  St 
Stephen,  Coleman  Street,  which 
contained  an  unusual  number  of 
courts  and  alleys.  Defoe  brings 
it  into  his  '  Journal  of  the  Plague- 
year'  as  one  of  those  localities 
where  the  dead  -  carts  could  not 
come  near  the  houses.  "  The 
parish,"  he  says,  "  was,  and  is  still 
[1722]  remarkable,  particularly 
above  all  the  parishes  in  London, 
for  a  great  number  of  alleys  and 
thoroughfares  very  long  "  (perhaps 
that  is  the  reason  why  it  was 
chosen  as  the  asylum  of  Hampden 
and  the  rest  of  the  five  members 
in  1642),  "into  which  no  carts 
could  come,  and  where  they  were 
obliged  to  go  and  fetch  the  bodies 
a  very  long  way ;  which  alleys 
now  remain  to  witness  to  it,  such 
3c 
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as  White's  Alley,  Cross-Key  Court, 
Swan  Alley,  Bell  Alley,  White 
Horse  Alley,  and  many  more." 
But  the  opening  of  Moorgate 
Street  has  now  changed  all  that. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  one 
of  these  Coleman  Street  alleys  is 
the  only  one  in  all  London  which 
is  named  in  the  Acts  (in  that 
of  1670,  clause  60)  as  requiring 
special  leave  to  be  built  upon  its 
old  foundations  : — 

"Provided  always,  and  be  it  en- 
acted by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
whereas  the  alley  called  White's  Al- 
ley in  Coleman  Street,  London,  was 
not  wholly  burnt  down  in  the  said 
late  fire,  but  the  one-half  part  thereof, 
or  near  thereabouts,  is  yet  standing : 
neither  was  the  said  alley  ever  any 
through  passage,  nor  will  the  enlarg- 
ing thereof  be  any  ornament  or  ad- 
vantage to  the  said  City:  therefore 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  several  proprietors  of  and  in  the 
said  alley  to  rebuild  their  several 
houses  on  both  sides  thereof,  which 
were  burnt  or  demolished  by  reason 
of  the  said  late  fire,  upon  their  old 
foundations  respectively." 

Of  those  enumerated  above  by 
Defoe,  Swan  Alley  was  not  burnt, 
but  Great  Bell  Alley  was.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  latter,  and 
dozens  more,  were  rebuilt  upon 
the  old  foundations  without  any 
leave  asked  or  given.  At  the 
same  time,  it  looks  as  if  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  widening  and 
rectification  in  the  quarter  next 
to  the  river,  where  the  houses 
were  of  the  poorest  kind,  as  in 
Pudding  Lane  itself,  where  the 
fire  began. 

One  of  Wren's  proposals  was  for 
a  broad  quay  all  along  the  river 
from  the  Tower  to  the  Blackfriars. 
A  portion  of  this  quay,  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  the  Temple,  40  feet 
broad,  was  actually  provided  for  in 
the  Additional  Act  of  1670;  but 
again  the  principle  of  paying  for 


the  betterment  or  melioration  of 
contiguous  property  was  asserted, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  wharfingers 
and  other  riparian  owners  found 
it,  on  the  whole,  their  interest  to 
keep  things  as  they  were,  which 
they  succeeded  in  doing. 

The  Act  of  1667  had  proposed 
to  replace  the  eighty-seven  burned 
parish  churches  by  thirty-nine  new 
ones,  two  or  more  parishes  to  be 
united,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
place  of  worship.  But  the  Act  of 
1670  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  churches  to  be  re- 
built to  fifty-one,  of  which  seven- 
teen were  to  be  each  for  its  single 
parish  as  before,  while  the  other 
thirty  -  four  were  each  to  serve 
for  two  or  more  united  parishes. 
These,  with  the  eleven  churches 
that  had  escaped,  made  sixty-two 
parish  churches  within  the  walls  or 
in  the  Liberties  of  the  City.  A  duty 
of  three  shillings  per  chaldron  on 
sea-coal  was  raised  for  these  and 
other  ecclesiastical  purposes,  in- 
cluding the  rebuilding  of  St  Paul's. 
Most  of  the  new  churches  were 
designed  by  Wren,  and  were  larger 
than  the  old  ones.  It  was  a  good 
many  years  after  the  fire  before 
they  were  all  finished  ;  but  most 
of  the  other  rebuilding  in  the  City 
was  completed  within  four  or  five 
years,  so  that  it  was  easy  for  citi- 
zens to  compare  the  appearance 
of  the  new  City  with  the  old. 
Every  one  admitted  that  the  new 
was  much  finer. 

The  improvement  of  the  City 
after  the  fire  may  be  taken  as 
stated,  with  no  great  exaggera- 
tion, in  the  following  passage  by 
De  Laune,  published  in  1681  : — 

"And  as  if  the  fire  had  only  purged 
the  City,  the  buildings  are  become 
infinitely  more  beautiful,  more  com- 
modious, and  more  solid  than  before. 
Nay,  as  if  the  citizens  had  not  been 
any  way  impoverished,  but  rather 
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enricht,  by  that  huge  conflagration, 
they  may  be  said  to  be  even  rather 
excessive  than  otherwise  in  their 
expences  upon  the  stately  Italian  fa- 
ciatas  or  fronts  of  their  new  houses, 
churches,  and  halls,  many  of  excel- 
lent Portland  stone,  upon  their  richly 
adorned  shops,  chambers,  balconies, 
signs,  portals,  &c.  The  public  halls, 
which  are  so  magnificent  and  richly 
adorned  with  excellent  and  curious 
architecture,  carved  work  in  stone  and 
wood,  with  pictures  and  wainscot,  not 
only  of  fir  and  oak,  but  some  with 
sweet-smelling  cedar.  The  churches 
beautified  with  excellent  various  tow- 
ers and  fronts  of  true  Eoman  archi- 
tecture. They  have  made  their 
streets  much  more  large  and  straight, 
paved  on  each  side  with  smooth-hewn 
stone,  and  guarded  the  same  with 
many  massy  posts  for  the  benefit  of 
foot-passengers  [these  were  removed 
after  1766] ;  and  whereas  before  they 
dwelt  in  low,  dark,  wooden  houses, 
they  now  live  in  lofty,  lightsome,  uni- 
form, and  very  stately  brick  buildings. 
A  great  number  of  the  halls,  stately 
taverns,  and  magnificent  houses  of  the 
merchants  and  other  wealthy  citizens 
being  fit  to  receive  the  greatest  mon- 
arch in  Europe,  with  a  brave  train,  at 
an  entertainment." 

Of  course  it  was  no  new  thing 
for  wealthy  citizens  to  entertain 
princes.  John  Stow  gives  several 
cases  in  point ;  and  Scott  had 
warrant  enough  for  making  George 
Heriot  occupy  a  fine  house,  and 
receive  King  James  therein.  But 
there  must  have  been  a  great 
improvement  all  over  in  the  re- 
building of  houses  within  the  walls 
after  the  fire.  For  one  thing,  the 
overhanging  storeys  were  done 
away  with,  so  that  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  streets  was  better. 
The  improvements  were  mostly 
in  structural  details,  and  they  are 
the  same  that  were  provided  for  in 
Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Act  of  1667. 
Macaulay  thought  that  the  Royal 
Society  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it ;  and  so  undoubtedly  it  had, 


according  to  the  following  state- 
ment by  its  historian,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Sprat,  who  wrote  his  'History  of 
the  Royal  Society '  before  the  fire, 
but  did  not  publish  it  until  the  year 
after,  so  that  he  was  able  to  refer 
to  the  rebuilding.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  he  takes  a  phrase  from 
the  king's  proclamation  of  13th 
September  1666:— 

"  A  new  city  is  to  be  built  on  the 
most  advantageous  seat  of  all  Europe 
for  trade  and  command.  This,  there- 
fore, is  the  fit  season  for  men  to  apply 
their  thoughts  to  the  improving  of 
the  materials  of  building,  and  to  the 
inventing  of  better  models  for  houses, 
roofs,  chimnies,  conduits,  wharfs,  and 
streets  ;  all  which  have  been  already 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  that,  too,  before  they  had 
such  a  sad  occasion  of  bringing  their 
observations  into  practice." 

At  the  risk  of  quoting  to  excess, 
it  may  be  permitted  to  give 
Macaulay's  gloss  upon  that  tem- 
perate statement.  It  occurs  in 
his  famous  third  chapter,  summing 
up  the  state  of  England  between 
the  Restoration  and  the  Revolu- 
tion : — 

"Medicine,  which  in  France  was 
still  in  abject  bondage,  and  afforded  an 
inexhaustible  subject  of  just  ridicule 
to  Moliere,  had  in  England  become 
an  experimental  and  progressive  sci- 
ence, and  every  day  made  some  new 
advance  in  defiance  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen." 

A  very  bad  shot ;  for  the  author- 
ity of  Hippocrates  increased  just 
as  that  of  Galen  declined,  more 
particularly  under  the  influence  of 
Sydenham.  Then  comes  the  gloss 
upon  Sprat : — 

"  The  attention  of  speculative  men 
had  been  for  the  first  time  directed  to 
the  important  subject  of  sanitary 
police.  The  great  plague  of  1665 
induced  them  to  consider  with  care 
the  defective  architecture,  draining, 
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and  ventilation  of  the  capital.  The 
great  fire  of  1666  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  effecting  extensive 
improvements.  The  whole  matter 
was  diligently  examined  by  the  Eoyal 
Society  ;  and  to  the  suggestions  of 
that  body  must  be  partly  attributed 
the  changes  which,  though  far  short 
of  what  the  public  required,  yet  made 
a  wide  difference  between  the  new 
and  the  old  London,  and  probably 
put  a  final  close  to  the  ravages  of 
pestilence  in  our  country." 

But  Sprat  said  nothing  about 
sanitary  police :  he  would  hardly 
have  known  what  it  meant.  He 
had  no  other  hope  for  the  plague 
except  searching  among  the  arcana 
of  nature  for  an  antidote  to  it :  if 
any  quack  should  become  possessed 
of  such  an  antidote,  he  wished  the 
Royal  Society  to  be  provided  with 
the  means  of  buying  it  for  the 
general  good.  "Why,"  he  asks, 
"may  we  not  believe  that  in  all 
the  vast  compass  of  natural  virtues 
of  things  yet  concealed,  there  is 
still  reserved  an  antidote  that 
shall  be  equal  to  this  poison?" 
And  he  goes  on  to  tell  an  absurd 
story  of  how  my  Lord  Verulam 
had  preserved  in  his  'History  of 
Henry  VII.'  the  prescription  of 
an  almost  infallible  medicine  for 
the  sweating  sickness,  which  would 
have  saved  innumerable  lives  had 
that  disease  ever  come  back. 

Dr  Sprat  was  not  one  of  those 
who  claimed  that  the  fire  and  the 
Royal  Society  together  had  been 
the  means  of  ridding  London  of 
the  plague.  But  that  is  clearly 
Macaulay's  view,  and  it  is  plau- 
sible enough  to  have  passed  into 
general  acceptation.  "  Suddenly," 
says  a  recent  medical  writer, 
"  the  most  drastic  of  sanitary  re- 
formers appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
what  had  remained  of  the  Great 
Plague  yielded  at  once  to  the 
Great  Disinfector.  .  .  .  The  fire  had 
probably  exerted  a  critical  influ- 


ence in  relation  to  the  then  exist- 
ing remains  of  the  great  epidemic 
of  1665-66."  The  truth  is  that 
the  plague  went  on  for  some  time 
after  the  fire,  and  caused  more 
than  a  hundred  deaths  in  three 
weeks  ending  18th  September. 
The  20th  November  1666  was 
thanksgiving- day  for  the  cessation 
of  the  plague.  "But,  Lord!" 
cries  Pepys,  "how  the  town  do 
say  that  it  is  hastened  before  the 
plague  is  quite  over,  there  being 
some  people  still  ill  of  it,  but 
only  to  get  ground  of  plays  to  be 
publicly  acted,  which  the  bishops 
would  not  suffer  till  the  plague 
was  over."  However,  the  minor 
epidemic  of  1666  ceased  about 
Christmas,  and  the  plague  never 
became  epidemic  again  in  London, 
— nor  in  any  other  English  town  in 
which  it  had  prevailed  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  during  the  pre- 
vious three  hundred  years. 

The  belief  that  the  fire  of 
London  drove  away  the  plague 
for  ever  is  one  of  those  pleasing 
fallacies  which  we  do  not  willingly 
let  die.  It  is  clear  that  mere 
logic  cannot  kill  it,  or  Defoe  would 
have  made  an  end  of  it  long  ago. 

"  But  the  time  was  not  fully  come," 
he  says,  writing  in  the  character  of 
an  eyewitness  of  the  plague,  "that 
the  city  was  to  be  purged  by  fire,  nor 
was  it  far  off,  for  within  nine  months 
more  I  saw  it  all  lying  in  ashes ; 
when,  as  some  of  our  quacking 
philosophers  pretended,  the  seeds  of 
the  plague  were  entirely  destroyed, 
and  not  before  :  a  notion  too  ridic- 
ulous to  speak  of  here,  since,  had  the 
seeds  of  the  plague  remained  in  the 
houses  not  to  be  destroyed  but  by 
fire,  how  has  it  been  that  they  have 
not  since  broken  out?  seeing  all 
those  buildings  in  the  suburbs  and 
liberties,  and  in  the  great  parishes 
of  Stepney,  Whitechapel,  Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate,  Shoreditch,  Cripplegate, 
and  St  Giles's,  where  the  fire  never 
came,  and  where  the  plague  raged 
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with  the  greatest  violence,  remain 
still  in  the  same  condition  they  were 
in  before." 

Mr  Loftie,  in  his  'History  of 
London,'  makes  the  ingenious  sug- 
gestion that  the  plague  ceased  after 
the  fire  because  the  wells  were 
choked  by  the  rubbish  of  the  fallen 
houses,  and  the  water  of  the  New 
River,  which  had  been  brought 
in  about  1620,  became  the  com- 
mon supply.  But,  apart  from  the 
question  whether  the  infection  of 
plague  is  conveyed  by  drinking- 
water  (it  is  usually  answered  in 
the  negative),  there  would  still  be 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
hypothesis,  that  the  water-supply 
of  the  out-parishes  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  which  had  been  the 
principal  seats  of  plague,  remained 
the  same,  while  Southwark  and 
parts  of  the  City  were  supplied 
as  before  from  the  Thames  by 
means  of  the  water-engines  under 
London  Bridge.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  easy  problem  to  explain  why 
the  plague  disappeared  from  Lon- 
don after  1666.  But  whatever 
explanation  is  given  should  ap- 
ply more  to  the  suburbs  than 
to  the  City  itself.  As  early  as 
the  epidemic  of  1563  the  in- 
fection was  observed  to  begin  in 
St  Sepulchre's  parish,  outside'  the 
walls,  inhabited  by  the  poorest 
class  and  covered  with  mean  tene- 
ments. The  great  plague  of  1603 
began  in  Whitechapel,  and  had 
"pared  the  skirts,"  as  Dekker 
says,  before  it  entered  the  gates  to 
march  down  Cheapside.  It  was  in 
some  part  of  the  great  parish  of 
Stepney,  extending  from  Shore- 
ditch  to  Blackwall,  that  the  dis- 
astrous epidemic  of  1625  broke 
out.  In  the  plague  of  1636  the 
City  had  no  more  than  forty  deaths 
during  two  months  that  the  infec- 
tion had  been  active  in  Stepney 
parish.  It  was  in  St  Giles's 


Fields,  the  highest  ground  about 
London,  that  the  Great  Plague 
broke  out,  and  it  took  nearly  three 
months  to  reach  the  City.  The 
part  of  London  within  th'e  walls 
was  the  best  built,  the  healthiest, 
and  the  wealthiest.  It  had  always 
its  share  of  plague  when  a  great 
epidemic  arose,  and,  to  judge  by 
the  figures,  a  liberal  share,  consider- 
ing how  empty  it  became  of  inhab- 
itants by  the  flight  of  the  richer 
class  of  citizens  and  their  families. 
Still,  the  City  did  not  start  any  of 
the  more  recent  plagues  of  Lon- 
don, and  it  is  conceivable  that  it 
would  have  been  freed  from  that 
particular  infection  long  before 
the  fire,  had  it  not  been  that  its 
own  Liberties  and  suburbs  still 
preserved  it  and  transmitted  it. 

Among  other  improvements,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  City  gave  occasion 
to  the  use  of  much  more  brick 
and  stone  in  the  houses.  Macaulay 
says  that  the  bricks  were  superior. 
Mr  Lecky,  on  the  other  hand, 
speaking  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
says  that  they  were  inferior,  and 
quotes  his  authorities.  Thorold 
Rogers  says  that  the  fifteenth- 
century  bricks  were  the  best  that 
have  ever  been  made  in  England. 
With  the  more  frequent  use  of 
bricks  and  stone  for  building  came 
also  the  jerry  builder.  He  appears 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  scene 
during  the  rebuilding  of  London 
after  the  fire,  in  the  person  of 
Nicholas  Barbone,  son  of  Praise 
God  Barebones  of  pious  memory. 
Nicholas  had  qualified  in  medicine, 
but,  not  finding  the  healing  art 
remunerative,  he  had  become  a 
speculative  builder.  The  Doctor, 
as  he  was  called,  was  often  in 
trouble  with  his  creditors  ;  but  as 
he  had  a  fine  presence,  elegant 
manners,  and  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion, he  had  no  difficulty  in  pacify- 
ing the  angriest  meeting  of  them, 
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but  for  one  or  two  inveterate 
grumblers  who  would  refuse  to 
accept  his  compositions  or  extend 
their  credit.  The  fire  of  London, 
says  R&ger  North  (who  has  drawn 
his  portrait),  was  his  great  oppor- 
tunity— "  but  he  had  like  to  have 
lost  his  trade  by  slight  building  in 
Mincing  Lane,  where  all  the  vaults 
for  want  of  strength  fell  in,  and 
houses  came  down  most  scandal- 
ously. In  other  places  his  building 
stood  well  enough."  We  hear  of 
him  next  from  Narcissus  Luttrell, 
under  the  date  of  10th  June  1684. 
Dr  Barbone,  the  great  builder, 
having  bought  Red  Lion  Fields  to 
build  on,  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's 
Inn  raised  the  populace,  and  led 
them  into  a  sanguinary  engage- 
ment with  Barbone's  bricklayers. 
It  does  not  appear  what  particular 
grievance  the  law  students  had 
against  him,  unless  that  he  was 
destroying  the  amenities  of  Gray's 
Inn  gardens;  but  it  is  clear  from 
another  reference  of  Roger  North 
to  him,  that  his  operations  as  a 
speculative  builder  had  not  earned 
him  general  respect : — 

"  He  was  the  inventor  of  this  new 
method  of  building  by  casting  of 
ground  into  streets  and  small  houses, 
and  to  augment  their  number  with 
as  little  front  as  possible,  and  selling 
the  ground  to  workmen  by  so  much 
per  foot  front,  and  what  he  could  not 
sell  build  himself.  This  has  made 
ground -rents  high  for  the  sake  of 
mortgaging ;  and  others,  following 
his  steps,  have  refined  and  improved 
upon  it,  and  made  a  superfoetation  of 
houses  about  London." 

These  working  men's  dwellings 
which  Barbone  built  in  Red  Lion 
Fields  were  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  poorer  quarters  of 
London  all  round  the  City  on 
both  sides  of  the  water,  which  the 
fire  had  not  touched.  The  sub- 
urban parishes  were  mazes  of  al- 


leys and  courts,  "  pestered  "  with 
houses  built  back  to  back,  with- 
out yards  before  or  behind,  and 
with  their  vaults  or  privies  in- 
doors (at  the  foot  of  the  stair). 
St  Olave's,  along  the  river  from 
London  Bridge  to  Horsleydown, 
was  one  long  maze  of  that  kind ; 
so  was  much  more  of  Southwark  on 
either  side  of  the  Borough  Road ; 
so  were  Lambeth  and  Newington 
Butts ;  and,  on  the  Middlesex 
side,  great  parts  of  St  Martin's-in- 
the- Fields  and  St  Giles's-in-the- 
Fields.  In  1694  Evelyn  went  to 
see  the  building  beginning  near 
St  Giles's,  "  where  seven  streets 
make  a  star  from  a  Doric  pillar 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  circular 
area,  said  to  be  built  by  a  Mr 
Neale,  introducer  of  the  state  lot- 
teries, in  imitation  of  those  at 
Venice."  This  was  the  famous 
Seven  Dials,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  had  a  respecta- 
ble period,  but  became  at  once  a 
kind  of  Alsatia,  as  notorious  in 
that  respect  as  the  old  Whitefriars' 
of  the  first  Stuart  reigns,  which 
the  fire  had  swept  away.  Pro- 
ceeding farther  round  the  circle, 
we  come  to  Holborn  (of  which 
Red  Lion  Square  was  then  the 
limit  of  building,  Queen  Square 
and  Great  Ormond  Street  follow- 
ing soon  after,  and  remaining  for 
long  a  superior  residential  neigh- 
bourhood), to  Saffron  Hill  and 
Hatton  Garden,  to  Clerkenwell, 
Cripplegate  (in  which  was  the 
notorious  Grub  Street),  Moor- 
fields,  Spitalfields,  and  White- 
chapel.  Hardly  any  of  that  old 
London  remains  as  it  then  was. 
Warehouses,  markets,  railway  sta- 
tions, structures  like  the  Holborn 
Viaduct  and  Farringdon  Street, 
have  completely  changed  the  face 
of  the  original  Liberties  and  sub- 
urbs of  the  City,  in  which  the 
poorer  classes  were  packed  close. 
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Along  the  river-side,  in  Wapping, 
Radcliff,  and  Shadwell  (or  across 
the  water  in  Rotherhithe),  one 
may  still  see  something  of  the 
alleys  and  lanes  of  eighteenth- 
century  London;  but  even  in 
these,  which  were  not  by  any 
means  the  worst  part  of  the  sub- 
urbs, workshops  and  warehouses 
have  driven  most  of  the  popula- 
tion away  from  the  water  -  side 
into  the  rectangular  blocks  of 
two-storeyed  houses  on  both  sides 
of  the  Commercial  Road  —  a 
spacious  avenue,  with  poor  but 
well-aired  streets  opening  from  it. 
Farther  down  towards  Blackwall, 
we  come  to  the  East  India  Dock 
Road,  which  is  a  bright  and  clean 
thoroughfare,  occupied  in  great 
part  by  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  who  visit  their  patients 
in  smart  broughams  and  "  pri- 
vate "  hansoms.  Beyond  that  is 
Canning  Town,  which  has  been 
laid  out  with  as  much  regularity 
as  Chicago  itself. 

It  is  only  within  recent  memory 
that  the  Liberties  and  suburban 
parishes  of  London,  occupied  by 
the  poorer  and  lower-middle  classes, 
have  been  remodelled.  As  late  as 
1819  Dr  Clutterbuck,  who  wrote 
on  the  fevers  of  the  metropolis, 
said  :  "  The  spirit  of  improvement, 
which  is  so  active  among  us  at 
present,  is,  unhappily,  seldom  di- 
rected in  the  most  proper  channel. 
We  are  busily  employed  in  widen- 
ing and  beautifying  the  streets  in 
the  best  parts  of  the  town,  where 
alteration  is  hardly  required,  or  at 
least  is  comparatively  of  little 
moment,  while  we  neglect  objects 
upon  which  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity greatly  depends."  He  ad- 
vises to  lay  open  the  confined  and 
narrow  alleys  in  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  the  town,  or  rather  to 
remove  altogether  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  them,  and  to  build,  in- 


stead of  them,  wide  streets,  the 
elevation  of  which  should  be 
always  proportioned  to  their 
breadth.  This  is,  in  fact,  what 
has  been  done :  the  houses  are 
now  mostly  of  two  storeys,  they 
have  backyards  and  outhouses,  are 
hardly  ever  built  back  to  back, 
and  are  laid  out  in  well-paved  and 
well-lighted  regular  streets.  But 
when  this  medical  observer  wrote, 
the  houses  of  the  poor  were  "dis- 
gustingly offensive  both  to  sight 
and  smell,"  and  at  that  time  the 
law  itself  prohibited  the  opening  of 
communication  between  any  privy 
and  the  public  drains  and  sewers. 
The  silent  mortality,  he  goes  on, 
that  is  daily  taking  place  among 
the  poor  is  known  but  to  few. 
"It  is  not  so  much  abject  poverty 
as  lingering  disease  that  thins  the 
population,  so  as  to  demand  an 
incessant  and  enormous  supply  of 
fresh  victims  from  the  country." 
That  was  the  frequent  theme  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Price  half  a  century 
before :  a  recruit  of  7000,  he  esti- 
mated, was  needed  every  year  from 
the  country  to  keep  the  population 
of  the  capital  from  declining.  The 
country  people  came  up,  attracted 
by  prospects  of  higher  wages  and 
a  more  lively  existence,  and  were 
caught  as  if  in  a  trap.  Dr  James 
Sims,  who  had  come  over  from 
Tyrone  to  Cavendish  Square,  said, 
in  1786,  that  long  anxiety  and 
vexation  of  mind  was  in  London  a 
most  frequent  though  unsuspected 
cause  of  fatal  fever, — "  so  much  so, 
that  I  am  convinced  that  many 
hundreds  annually  are  carried  off 
here  by  rapid  fevers  caused  by 
disappointment  alone,  and  have 
likewise  observed  that  a  reputed 
putrid  fever  is  the  most  general 
exit  of  those  who  are  unsuccessful 
in  life — I  mean  in  this  town,  for 
in  the  country  the  case  is  very 
different."  Dr  Willan  wrote  in 
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1801:    "It  is   a   melancholy  con- 
sideration  that    in    London    and 
its    vicinity,     hundreds,     perhaps 
thousands,  of  labourers,  heads  of 
families,  and  in  the  prime  of  life, 
are  thus  consigned  to  perish  annu- 
ally [of  typhus  fever],  being  often 
so  situated  that   medical  applica- 
tions or  cordial  diet  cannot  in  any 
way  alleviate  their  distress."  These 
numerical  estimates  look  exagger- 
ated, but  we  can  test  them  so  far ; 
and  when  all  deductions  are  made, 
no  doubt  will  remain  that  the  sac- 
rifice of  life,  both  of  infants  and 
children  and  of  adults,  was  enor- 
mous  among   the   poorer    classes. 
In  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality, 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
fever  alone  has  set  down  to  it  as 
many  deaths  from  year  to  year  as 
the    plague   would   have    had    in 
former  times,  if  the  mortality  of 
its  great   periodic   epidemics  had 
been  spread  over  the  intervening 
years.      Under  the  head  of  fever 
various  forms  of  disease  were  in- 
cluded,   but    I    believe   the    bulk 
of  the  cases  to  have  been  typhus, 
a  fever  which  is  now  all  but  ex- 
tinct.    This  is  made  probable  by 
the    figures    for    Liverpool.       Dr 
Currie,   well  known  as  the  biog- 
rapher of  Robert  Burns,  treated 
fevers  at  the  Liverpool  Dispensary 
from  1782,  and  published  the  stat- 
istics.    Upwards  of  3000  cases  of 
typhus  passed  through  the  dispen- 
sary books  in  a  year,  of  which  it 
may   be  assumed  that  about  300 
died.      The   population  of   Liver- 
pool  was    then    56,000,    that   of 
London    being    from     twelve     to 
fifteen  times  greater ;  so  that,    if 
typhus  were  relatively  as  common 
in  London  as  in  Liverpool,  all  the 
deaths  set  down  to  fever  in  London 
might  well  have  been  from  typhus. 
The  diagnosis  was  not  exact ;  but 
errors  on  one  side  were  balanced 
by    omissions    on    another.       Dr 


Currie  would  not  admit  that  he 
had  exaggerated  the  amount  of 
typhus  in  Liverpool.  That  disease, 
he  said,  prevailed  in  all  large 
cities  and  towns  "to  a  degree  that 
those  are  not  aware  of  who  have 
not  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  or  whose  occupations  do 
not  lead  them  to  mix  with  the 
labouring  poor.  In  Liverpool  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  disease 
is  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  upper 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  are  not 
often  subject  to  its  ravages."  The 
Registrar-General's  statistics  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  prev- 
alence of  typhus  in  Liverpool  in 
comparatively  recent  times.  But 
it  does  sound  strange  to  us  that 
Cockermouth,  Whitehaven,  Ken- 
dal,  Carlisle,  Ulverstone,  and  Dum- 
fries should  ever  have  had  typhus 
prevalent  in  them  to  the  extent 
that  the  eighteenth-century  records 
of  their  dispensaries  show. 

London  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  regarded  as  a  devouring 
monster,  which  drew  to  its  den  the 
surplus  country  population,  and 
destroyed  them.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Edinburgh  was  even 
worse,  so  far  as  the  sacrifice  of 
infant  life  was  concerned ;  and  if 
we  can  trust  the  registers,  Nor- 
wich had  as  large  an  excess  of 
burials  over  christenings  as  the 
capital  itself.  At  all  events,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  London, 
for  several  generations  after  the 
plague  and  the  fire,  was  a  very 
unwholesome  city.  Taking  the 
deaths  from  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
(which  were,  on  the  whole,  trust- 
worthy until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century),  I  find  that  they 
were,  in  the  thirteen  years  from 
1653  to  1665,  and  inclusive  of  the 
Great  Plague,  259,305,  an  annual 
average  of  19,946.  In  the  next 
thirteen  years— 1666  to  1678,  in 
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which  there  was  only  a  little 
plague  at  the  start — the  deaths 
were  233,873,  an  annual  average 
of  17,990.  From  1679  to  1691 
they  were  287,080,  an  annual  aver- 
age of  22,237.  And,  to  take  a 
somewhat  unfavourable  section  of 
the  eighteenth  century — the  thir- 
teen years  from  1718  to  1730 — the 
deaths  were  357,246,  an  annual 
average  of  27,326.  By  that  time 
the  population  had  increased  by 
about  one-third  from,  say,  the  third 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
An  incredible  proportion  of  all  the 
deaths  was  of  infants  under  two 
years,  and  the  health  of  men  and 
women  was  destroyed  by  drink 
and  evil  living.  Usually  the  births 
were  far  below  the  deaths,  and 
that,  too,  somewhat  uniformly  in 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  includ- 
ing the  City,  the  best  proportion 
of  christenings  to  burials  being  in 
the  west-end  parishes,  which  were 
counted  in  the  City  and  Liberties 
of  Westminster.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  public  health  was 
so  bad  as  that  in  the  plague- 
period  itself.  The  mortality  of 


the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
"  silent "  one,  as  the  physician 
above  quoted  said.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  unperceived,  except 
by  statisticians.  But  it  stands 
recorded  in  the  figures,  and  it  is 
made  intelligible  or  credible  by  the 
contemporary  accounts  of  how  the 
poor  lived.  If  one  were  to  hazard 
a  guess  why  the  plague  never  came 
back  after  1666,  the  most  probable 
explanation  would  be  that  other 
causes  of  mortality  took  its  place — 
typhus  fever,  which  was  a  milder 
form  of  plague,  among  the  adults, 
and  smallpox  among  the  infants 
and  young  children.  These  two 
diseases  together  kept  down  the 
population  as  effectively  as  the 
plague  had  done,  although  in  a 
new  way.  The  old  medieval  dis- 
ease cut  off  an  immense  number 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  a  single 
season ;  its  modern  successors  were 
the  characteristic  diseases  of  a 
proletariat  —  nova  febrium  terris 
incubuit  cohors.  Pandora's  box 
has  an  endless  supply,  and  a  vari- 
ety suited  to  all  circumstances. 

0.  CREIGHTON. 
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IT  is  scarcely  three  years  since  the 
great  arches  of  Westminster  echoed 
with  funeral  song  and  ceremony, 
and  the  dark  and  solemn  gates  of 
her  treasure-house  opened  for  a 
poet  brought  home  to  all  that 
England  has  to  give  of  reverence 
and  honour.  These  gates  have 
been  opened  again,  the  muffled 
music  has  rolled  once  more 
through  aisle  and  chapel,  a  still 
greater  crowd  has  gathered  amid 
the  magnificent  gloom,  to  lay  an- 
other poet  to  his  rest.  The  reign 
of  splendour  and  greatness  is  over ; 
the  myrtle  crown  of  the  Victorian 
age  no  longer  crowns  any  living 
brow,  but  is  laid  reverently  upon 
the  storied  dust.  The  two  great 
voices  have  sunk  into  silence.  Our 
glory  is  dimmed,  our  fine  gold  has 
become  brass.  The  first  that  is 
left  among  us  now  may  be  great, 
but  is  no  longer  one  of  the  greatest. 
The  minor  voices  chirp  on  in  the 
silence  :  the  great  organ-notes  will 
sound  no  more. 

It  is,  we  think,  unheard  of  in 
England  that  Westminster  should 
receive  two  such  dwellers  within 
one  generation.  Of  the  last  great 
generation  of  poets  not  one  rests  in 
that  hallowed  place.  Wordsworth 
lies  peacefully  at  home  in  his  val- 
ley among  the  mountains.  Byron, 
but  half  -  honoured,  in  Newstead. 
Shelley,  they  now  say,  without 
even  that  refuge  for  the  last  relic 
of  him,  under  the  walls  of  Rome, 
in  which  we'  have  all  believed. 
Sir  Walter  has  laid  his  bones  by 
the  Tweed,  as  he  longed  to  do. 
Most  have  their  local  shrine, 
their  rest  at  home;  but  either 
the  force  of  national  enthusiasm 
is  stronger,  or  the  mind  of  the  poet 
more  disposed  now  to  acknow- 
ledge the  recognition  of  his  country, 


that  he  is  hers  first,  and  not  the 
property  of  his  family  like  other 
men.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
older  race  were  still  in  the  age  of 
controversy,  with  many  champions 
yet  many  assailants,  snatched  away 
while  at  the  height  of  manhood  : 
while  our  two  great  poets,  and 
especially  him  whom  now  we 
mourn,  had  outlived  every  ques- 
tion, and  were  the  pride  and 
boast  of  their  country  long  before 
their  names  were  blazoned  on  these 
sacred  stones.  Peace  and  glory 
and  fame,  and  a  great  companion- 
ship, are  about  them ;  they  give 
as  much  as  they  receive,  even  now, 
when  they  have  taken  up  that  last 
lodging  to  await  what  is  to  come. 

The  present  writer  cannot  for- 
get an  echo  which  haunts  the  ear 
and  fills  the  mind  in  the  midst  of 
these  solemn  scenes.  Not  a  year 
ago  Lord  Tennyson,  in  his  home  at 
Farringford,  read  in  our  hearing 
one  of  his  great  poems.  He  chose 
himself  the  "  Ode  for  the  Funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington" — no 
easy  thing  to  read  for  any  one. 
His  reading  was  of  a  noble  sim- 
plicity, full  of  impressive  effect, 
but  without  a  tinge  of  what  is 
called  dramatic  expression.  If 
we  might  compare  it  with  any- 
thing, it  was  like  the  undertone 
of  a  great  organ,  giving  forth  in 
subdued  grandeur  the  occasional 
long  and  rolling  line  with  which 
that  poem  is  accentuated.  The 
scene  seemed  to  mingle  again  in 
a  confused  depth  of  consciousness 
around  us  as  we  stood  by  the  re- 
opened vault.  "Who  is  he  that 
cometh  ? "  as  if  not  his  great  neigh- 
bour only,  but  all  the  voices  of 
his  peers  awoke  to  demand,  Is  it 
he  ?  while  behind  came  in  the 
great  murmur — like  the  sea  which 
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surrounds  us  in  this  island  wher- 
ever we  go — "the  sound  of  the 
mourning  of  a  mighty  nation." 
But  the  music  of  his  own  last 
words  in  a  great  calm  hushed  then 
every  voice  of  weeping.  That 
music,  of  Dr  Bridge's  setting, 
though  written  and  studied  in  the 
shortest  time  conceivable,  was 
profoundly  touching  and  tender, 
and  most  perfectly  sung.  And 
these  words,  the  last  upon  that 
tremendous  subject  which  is  more 
to  the  human  race  than  any 
poetry,  have  been  for  a  time, 
beyond  any  recollection  of  ours 
at  least,  the  very  breath  and  at- 
mosphere of  the  country :  they 
express  to  us  not  only  the  noble 
calm  of  a  departing  spirit,  but  the 
majestic  anticipations  of  a  great 
and  noble  and  Christian  soul. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  remember 
that  those  conditions  which  he 
desired  were  carried  out  almost  to 
the  letter.  A  calm  night;  the 
storms  all  pausing  to  give  him 
passage ;  "no  pain,"  as  the  doctors 


say, 


not   even    the    restlessness 


which  is  often  the  accompaniment 
of  dying ;  "  the  calm  moon  thrust- 
ing all  clouds  aside  to  light  the 
way  ;  and — who  can  doubt  1 — his 
Pilot  standing  benign,  to  meet  him 
face  to  face  in  that  bark  more 
noble  than  Arthur's  which  carried 
him  away. 

It  is  a  curious  and  a  new  thing 
to  reckon  with  the  effect  of  age 
upon  great  fame  and  great  work 
like  that  of  Tennyson.  The  poet, 
about  whose  head,  thirty  years  ago, 
all  the  trumpets  blew,  who  was 
assailed  on  every  side,  notwith- 
standing an  army  of  consistent 
friends  and  lovers,  sometimes  with 
lofty  censure,  sometimes  with 
mocking  satire,  with  endless  criti- 
cism, parody,  reproof,  even  ridi- 
cule—  has  for  a  long  time  stood 
like  a  tower  unassailable,  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  the  English  name, 


one  of  the  citadels  of  English 
honour.  It  is  not  to  say  that 
all  this  glory  and  renown  was  not 
fully  his  due;  but  even  middle 
age  in  all  its  splendour  of  strength 
could  never  come  to  such  serene 
and  supreme  advancement — above 
all  cavil,  as  above  all  emulation. 
We  reflect  with  amazement  how 
poems  which  have  long  ago  be- 
come part  of  the  national  dower, 
and  which  even  to  criticise  nowa- 
days seems  like  an  assault  upon 
the  unquestionable,  were  once 
lightly  and  even  mockingly  re- 
ceived. It  is  that  to  Tennyson  as 
also  to  Browning,  but  in  a  much 
less  degree,  age  has  given  the 
perspective,  without  which  there 
is  no  sure  vision.  We  think  it 
very  unlikely  that,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  so  many  other  cases, 
posterity  will  now  reverse  or 
even  modify  the  already  ma- 
tured opinion  of  his  generation. 
He  has  been  among  us,  yet  hardly 
of  us,  for  many  years.  His  fame 
has  been  ripened,  and  his  true 
grandeur  become  assured.  He 
was,  as  Wordsworth  is,  or  almost 
as  Milton,  while  still  he  could  be 
seen  walking  upon  the  Downs. 
Age  has  "orbed"  him  into  "the 
perfect  star,"  which  we  "see  not 
while  we  walk  therein."  It  is  a 
new  effect  among  the  many  repeti- 
tions of  nature.  That  Browning 
should  equally  profit  by  it  was  per- 
haps impossible,  for  he  was  a  lit- 
tle younger,  and  lived  much  more 
as  a  contemporary,  in  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  everybody  around ; 
yet  even  with  him  the  long  con- 
tinuance told,  and  those  poems 
which  were  met  with  jeers  and 
incredulity  now  receive  an  honour- 
able allegiance,  if  not  of  love  and 
intimacy,  yet  of  reverential  re- 
spect. But  Tennyson,  while  still 
retaining  a  firm  hold  upon  that 
inner  world  over  which  he  reigned, 
has  been  retired  from  the  sight 
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and  movement  of  the  crowd  ;  and 
accordingly  he  was  in  his  life  as 
if  he  had  long  died,  beheld  entire 
and  perfect  against  the  firmament. 
His    recent    publications     almost 
fretted  many  minds,  as  breaking  this 
noble    distance     and    atmosphere 
that   was   about    him ;    yet   they 
did  not   really   disturb   it.      The 
period  to  which  he  belongs  is  not 
yet  fully  rounded  out  and  trans- 
ferred to  history,  nor  will  be,  we 
hope,     for    many    years.       While 
Queen  Victoria  lives,  the  Victorian 
age  will  still  roll  on ;  but  short  of 
some  miracle  there  is  no  room  in 
it  for  the   development  of  a  new 
cycle  of  poetry.     With  Tennyson 
we   stand  or  fall    in    the   records 
of  the  ages.     He  is  the  head,  the 
master,  the   informing  soul    of   a 
great  period,  splendid  in  literature 
as   in   many   other   achievements. 
His   influence  has    come   into  all 
things  in  his  historical  day.     The 
great  soldier  and  philanthropist,  to 
whom  we  all  give  a  kind  of  wor- 
ship,    Gordon  —  when    he   would 
have  a  piece  of  his  work  prosper, 
confided  it  solemnly  to  Tennyson, 
as  to  the  one  all-prevailing  voice ; 
and    the    simple    verdict    of    his 
words  against  a  great  contempo- 
rary, "  I  love  him,  but  I  hate  his 
policy,"   had    far    more   effect    on 
the  world  than  a  royal  mandate. 
But  no :  we  pause  when  we  have 
written  these  words.  It  is  not  with- 
in the  closely  guarded  duties  of  the 
Queen  to  make  any  such  expres- 
sion of    opinion.     But   if   at   any 
supreme  moment  she  were  to  break 
all  conventional  rule  and  do  so,  it 
is  impossible  to  foretell  what  the 
effect  would  be ; — we  believe  over- 
whelming.    Therefore  we  will  not 
say  it  was  more  than  a  royal  man- 
date :  but  it  was  at  least  almost 
as  great.     Lord  Tennyson,  in  his 
old   age,    was    perhaps    the   most 
generally  influential  individual  in 
all   the  three  kingdoms,  most  uni- 


versally acknowledged  and  supreme 
in  his  primacy — a  prince  before 
whom  all  men  bowed.  Words- 
worth also  had  this  sanctification 
of  Age.  But  Wordsworth  was 
out  of  the  world  altogether, — a 
recluse,  never  influential  as  a  man 
among  men.  The  place  of  Tenny- 
son is  more  like  that  of  Goethe,  a 
regnant  and  inspiriting  spirit- — 
full  of  wisdom  as  of  song,  and 
lifted  secure  above  the  genera- 
tion upon  the  great  pedestal  of 
years. 

It  will  be  more  satisfactory  to 
trace  the  great  features  of  his  ca- 
reer than  to  open  the  flood-gates  of 
criticism  as  soon  as  the  awe  of  his 
presence  is  withdrawn,  like  gos- 
sips waiting  till  a  visitor's  back  is 
turned  to  pour  forth  their  darts  of 
malice.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
"  lisped  in  numbers,"  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  stumblings  of  those 
preliminary  essays  among  the 
chords  which  were  inevitable,  his 
very  earliest  verses  show  signs  of 
the  extraordinary  melody  of  style  to 
which  he  was  bcfrn.  There  are  few 
harshnesses,  few  jarring  or  broken 
notes  in  anything  of  his.  It  is 
popularly  supposed,  heaven  knows 
why,  that  our  great  predecessor  in 
these  pages,  the  ever  fresh  and 
living  Christopher  North,  did  his 
best  to  demolish  the  young  poet. 
Never  was  there  such  a  slander. 
Christopher  brought  his  crutch 
down  lustily  upon  everything  that 
displeased  him,  but  at  the  heat  of 
his  fury  was  caught  and  made 
to  pause  in  all  the  candour  of 
genius,  by  the  first  fine  lines  that 
seized  upon  his  ear.  "  I  have 
good  hopes  of  Alfred  Tennyson," 
he  says.  "  He  has  a  fine  ear  for 
melody,  and  harmony  too,  and 
rare  and  rich  glimpses  of  imagin- 
ation. He  has  —  genius.  I  ad- 
mire Alfred,  and  hope,  nay,  trust, 
that  one  day  he  will  prove  himself 
a  poet.  If  he  do  not,  then  am  I 
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no  prophet." l  The  young  Alfred 
was  twenty  -  three  when  these 
words  were  said,  so  that  '  Maga ' 
was  not  long  in  blowing  the 
trumpet.  A  few  months  later, 
Christopher  returned  to  the  subject, 
and,  with  that  ready  wrath,  and  a 
little  bespattering  of  foam  while 
the  angry  syllables  flew  from  his 
mouth,  fell  upon  what  it  pleased 
him  to  call  the  Cockney  School,  the 
foolish  critics  who,  he  considered, 
were  with  undue  praise  stifling  the 
youngpoet.  But  when  that  rage  was 
over,  and  a  few  specimens  of  poetic 
foolishness  (not  all  so  bad  as  Chris- 
topher in  his  flurry  called  them) 
had  been  torn  to  rags  and  scattered 
on  the  wind — the  great  critic  fell  in 
a  moment  to  such  sounding  upon 
the  gentler  flute  of  praise  as  we 
could  not  excel  now,  even  in  the 
fulness  of  the  almost  adoration 
with  which  we  stand  around  the 
grave  of  our  old  poet  dead.  Nay, 
Christopher  is  more  generous,  more 
full  of  enthusiasm,  than  we  should 
care  to  be  now.  He  accepts  all  the 
circle  of  ladies  whom  the  young 
Tennyson  glorified.  "We  are  in 
love,"  he  says,  "  with  them  all, 
with  Claribel,  and  Lilian,  and  Isa- 
bel, and  Mariana,  and  Adeline  and 
Hero,  and  Almeida,  and  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty  and  Oriana,"  which  is 
more  than  we  feel  ourselves  at  liber- 
ty to  say.  "Mariana  in  the  Moated 
Grange,"  which  is  a  poem  that  has 
lent  itself  to  ridicule,  receives  the 
most  sympathetic  applause  from 
the  critic.  The  "golden  prime 
of  good  Haroun  Alraschid"  calls 
forth  his  fullest  enthusiasm.  In  a 
delightful  touch  of  autobiography 
he  relates  that  he  himself  had 
"  read  not  the  '  Arabian  Nights,' 
nor  ever  heard  of  them,  till  late 
in  life — we  think  we  must  have 
been  in  our  tenth  year,"  but  feels 
sure  that  young  Alfred  must  have 


known  them  sooner,  "for  had  he 
discovered  them  at  that  advanced 
period  of  life,  he  had  not  now  so 
passionately  and  so  imaginatively 
sung  their  wonders."  And  Chris- 
topher concludes  as  follows — with 
a  mingled  apology  and  prophecy 
which  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
quote  : — 

"  Our  critique  is  near  its  conclusion, 
and  in  correcting  it  for  press,  we  see 
that  its  whole  merit,  which  is  great, 
consists  in  the  extracts,  which  are 
'  beautiful  exceedingly.'  Perhaps,  in 
the  first  part  of  our  article,  we  may 
have  exaggerated  Mr  Tennyson's  not 
unfrequent  silliness,  for  we  are  apt  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  whim  of  the 
moment,  and  in  our  humorous  moods 
many  things  wear  a  queer  look  to  our 
aged  eyes  which  fill  young  pupils 
with  tears  ;  but  we  feel  assured  that 
in  the  second  part  we  have  not  ex- 
aggerated his  strength — that  we  have 
done  no  more  than  justice  to  his  fine 
faculties — and  that  the  millions  who 
delight  in  '  Maga '  will,  with  one 
voice,  confirm  our  judgment  —  that 
Alfred  Tennyson  is  a  poet." 2 

So  much  for  the  echoes  of  to- 
day, almost  always  wrong,  of  the 
words  said  and  the  verdicts  given 
sixty  years  ago — for  'tis  sixty  years 
since  Christopher  North  and  this 
Magazine  proclaimed  a  Poet,  great- 
est title  which  can  be  bestowed, 
the  young  Cambridge  man  still  an 
undergraduate,  at  twenty-three — 
whom  we  have  just  laid  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  the  side  of 
Browning,  at  the  feet  of  Chaucer, 
and,  like  him,  a  well  of  English  un- 
defiled.  We  have  the  best  of  rights 
to  sound  again  over  his  grave  the 
same  silver  trumpet  which  hailed 
him  Poet  in  his  earliest  dawn. 

Tennyson  was  a  proud,  and  has 
often  been  called  a  vain  man,  on 
what  warrant  it  is  difficult  to  say 
— unless  it  were  vanity  to  fly  from 
the  crowd,  or  as  if  any  unconscious- 


1  Blackwood's  Magazine,  February  1832. 
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ness  on  his  part  could  have  blind- 
ed him  to  the  impertinence  of  tour- 
ists who  invaded  his  gardens  and 
peeped  in    at   his    windows.     He 
was  not  without  self-consciousness, 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  the  first 
of  his  age ;  but  this  does  not  war- 
rant any  charge  of  vanity.     And 
he  was  impatient  of  criticism,  as 
most  men  are;   yet  he  possessed 
in    himself     the     critical    faculty 
which   is    so   rare   in  poets,  and, 
as    a   matter   of   fact,    rigorously 
excised  and  refused  again  to  pub- 
lish   or    permit  to    be    published 
the    stumblings     of     his     earliest 
verse,   those   first   faltering   steps 
of  the  beginner,  which  are  inevi- 
table to  the  poet  who  is  but  a  boy. 
We  had    thought   before   reading 
the  above  criticism  that  it  was  not 
till  the  publication  of  the  *  Poems 
by  Alfred  Tennyson'  in  1842  that 
he  first  became  fully  visible  to  the 
world  and  took  up  his  birthright ; 
but   the   words   we    have   quoted 
were  written  ten  years  before  that 
date — before  "  Locksley  Hall,"  be- 
fore the  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
before  the  "  Lotus  Eaters,"  before 
even  the  "  Miller's  Daughter,"  or 
almost  any  of  the  songs  that  are 
like  music  to  the  ear.     So  great 
was    the   insight   of    Christopher, 
and  so  noble  the  beginning  of  the 
youthful  poet.     "  Tennyson,"  says 
his    friend    Fitzgerald    in    Octo- 
ber  1833,    "is  chiefly  meditating 
on  the  purging  and  subliming  of 
what   he    has   already    done,    and 
repents  that  he  has  published  at 
all   yet : "   which  shows   of   what 
excellent  mettle  that  young  man 
was.      The  same   authority  gives 
several  verses  of  a  beginning  to 
the    "Dream    of    Fair    Women," 
which  have  never  been  published, 
probably  because  the  finer  taste  of 
the  poet  felt  a  suggestion  of  the 
ludicrous  in  the  image  of  a  man 
"sailing  in  a  balloon,"  which  he 
had  taken  to  illustrate  the  posi- 


tion  of    the    poet    "lifted    high" 
above  the  world — 

"  Higher    through    secret    splendours 

mounting  still, 
Self -poised  nor  fears  to  fall." 

The  opinion  of  him  formed  by  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  in 
his  youth  is  almost  more  impressive 
than  that  which    became  general 
later.     Edward  Fitzgerald  was  far 
from  being  a  hero-worshipper,  and 
spoke    of   Tennyson    and    to   him 
with  extreme  frankness   on  after 
occasions.     This  delicate  critic  in 
fact  dropped,  not  his  friend  but  his 
faith  in  his  friend's  poetry,  by  the 
time  of  the  "  Princess,"  when  other 
people,  of  less  advanced  intelligence 
than  'Maga'  and  her  followers,  were 
just  about  discovering  that  Alfred 
Tennyson  was  a  poet.      In   1835 
Fitzgerald  writes  of  him,   "  I  will 
say  no  more  of  Tennyson  than  that 
the  more  I  have  seen  of  him  the 
more  cause  I  have  to  think  him 
great.     I  felt  what  Charles  Lamb 
describes,  a  sense  of  depression  at 
times  from  the  overshadowing  of  a 
so  much  more  powerful   intellect 
than   my  own."      But  this   good 
friend  gets  provoked  as  time  goes 
on.      He   thinks   the   "Princess" 
"a  wretched  waste  of  power  at  a 
time  of  life  when  a  man  ought  to 
be  doing  his  best.     I  almost  feel 
hopeless    about   Alfred   now,"  he 
adds;    "I  mean  about  his  doing 
what  he  was  born  to  do."     Then 
he  hears  something  of  "  a  volume 
of  poems — elegiacs,  in  memory  of 
Arthur  Hallam.     Don't  you  think 
the  world  wants  other  notes  than 
elegiacs  now  ? "  he  adds ;  "  Lycidas 
is   the   utmost   length    an  elegiac 
should  reach." 

It  is  curious  thus  to  see,  as  it 
were  behind  the  scenes,  the  poet 
carrying  on  at  long  intervals,  ap- 
pearing and  reappearing  through 
the  years,  the  strain  of  song  in  all 
its  variations  which  we  now  know 
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so  well,  while  his  friends  looked 
on,  some  of  them  lamenting  like 
Fitzgerald  that  he  had  become  a 
"Poetical  Machine  of  the  highest 
order,"  and  lost  "  the  impetus,  the 
lyrical  oestrus"  They  seem  to 
stand  round  him  impatient  and 
provoked,  thinking  of  the  noble 
things  that  he  was  born  to  do  : 
which  is  strangely  unlike  the  wild 
eulogy  which  roused  our  Christo- 
pher to  wrath.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  his  friends  more  than 
his  critics  and  (supposed)  enemies, 
indeed,  whom  Tennyson  had  to  fear. 
To  them  his  changes  of  theme  and 
style  were  as  if  he  were  so  long 
preluding,  neglecting  Carlyle's  in- 
junction to  "  know  what  thou  canst 
do,"  that  his  great  powers  were 
being  frittered  away.  For  seven 
years  after  the  *  Poems  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,'  which  contain  all  the 
most  important  of  his  shorter 
works,  were  given  to  the  world, 
he  remained  silent :  and  we  cannot 
but  feel  a  little  sympathy  with  the 
impatience  of  those  who  had  recog- 
nised in  all  the  fulness  of  his 
genius  the  new  poet,  when  he  took 
up  a  theme  so  little  serious,  so 
accidental,  if  we  may  say  so,  and 
voluntary,  as  the  "Princess,"  too 
great  a  weapon  by  far  to  use  against 
an  innovation  and  apparent  folly 
of  the  time ;  and  afterwards  would 
think  of  nothing  but  those  "  eleg- 
iacs," long  trains  of  verse  pulled 
forth  from  "a  poetical  machine," 
and  thrust  instead  of  the  better 
fare  they  desired  upon  a  public 
to  whom  truly  Lycidas  was  "  the 
utmost  length  to  which  an  elegiac 
should  reach."  Trouble  and  dis- 
appointment were  no  doubt  in  the 
heart  of  many  a  lover  of  poetry 
and  Tennyson,  when  these  works 
seemed  the  only  outcome  of  the 
genius  which  had  produced  so 
many  noble  things.  It  seems  pro- 


fanity now  to  apply  such  words  to 
"  In  Memoriam  " — a  work  which 
has  more  taken  possession  of  the 
heart  of  the  English  -  speaking 
world  than  any  other  single  poet- 
ical work,  we  had  almost  said,  in 
existence.  But  in  those  days  "  In 
Memoriam  "  was  only  at  the  first 
glance  a  string  of  elegiacs,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  friends  should  tremble, 
and  even  the  enthusiast  draw  back 
alarmed  at  such  a  venture.  The 
poet  was  perverse  and  strong  in 
his  own  opinion.  These  or  nothing 
were  what  alone  he  would  give. 

Most  of  us  now  have  known 
"  Locksley  Hall "  from  our  earliest 
dawning  of  poetic  knowledge.  No 
poem  has  ever  been  more  torn  to 
pieces,  laughed  at,  kindly  and  un- 
kindly :  none  has  more  serenely 
breasted  the  tides  of  years.  Few 
things  of  late  have  given  our- 
selves more  pleasure  than  to  hear 
from  the  best  authority  that  the 
two  mischievous  laughter- loving 
young  men  who  half  a  century 
ago  poured  forth  out  of  old  Edin- 
burgh the  "  Lay  of  the  Lovelorn," 1 
loved  the  verses  they  mocked  with 
such  mirth  and  skill.  The  long 
melodious  lines  of  this  poem,  which 
convey  to  soul  and  sight  the  very 
sentiment  and  character  of  the 
long  levels  of  his  own  country, 
with  its  gleams  of  water  and 
broad  stretches  of  sky ;  the  far-off 
"  ocean  ridges "  rising  upon  the 
flat  beach  with  the  effect  of  an 
elevation ;  the  little  tragedy  of  love 
and  failure,  so  full  of  the  tenderest 
touch,  so  animated  by  the  keenest 
satire,  philosophy,  "  criticism  of 
life," — never  fails  in  attraction.  If 
there  ever  was  a  poem  to  which 
Matthew  Arnold's  description 
would  apply,  it  is  this.  Half 
scornful,  half  tender,  the  poet's 
eye  sees  in  one  lightning  -  gleam 


1  The  Book  of  Ballads,  edited  by  Bon  Gaultier.     William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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the  whole  cycle  of  youthful  feel- 
ing, disenchantment,  dread  coming 
down  from  all  altitudes  to  the 
ashes  and  the  dust,  not  without  an 
indignant  candour  in  the  thought 
of  the  compensations,  as  well  as  a 
fierce  denunciation  of  the  degrada- 
tions, to  which  a  false  beginning 
leads.  Not  "Hamlet "  itself  is  more 
full  of  quotations.  The  lingering 
yet  fiery  measure  seized  possession 
at  once  of  the  popular  ear,  and 
the  fervour  of  the  youth's  despair, 
half  conscious  of  a  fierce  extrav- 
agance, as  well  as  the  keen  cynical 
perception  of  all  the  meaner  influ- 
ences involved,  showed  better  than 
anything  else  could  have  done  what 
Fitzgerald  calls  the  universality  of 
his  mind,  its  capacity  for  grasping 
the  whole  round  world  and  all  that 
is  therein.  And  yet  Tennyson 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  creator. 
The  sphere  which  he  revealed  in 
such  a  flush  of  youthful  passion, 
in  a  sudden  glimpse  and  no  more, 
might  have  afforded  him  endless 
scenes  and  dramas  of  life  portrayed 
and  human  nature  expounded.  He 
forsook  these  at  once  to  float  away 
to  the  land  where  it  is  always  after- 
noon, and  to  roam  through  the  en- 
chanted wood  where  the  souls  of 
the  fair  women  dwell,  and  whence 
he  perceived  in  every  land — 

"  Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand  in 

hand 
The  downward  slope  to  death  "- 

or  to  go  over  in  the  whispering 
of  the  secret  voices  all  the  argu- 
ments of  to  be  or  not  to  be,  which 
once  possessed  the  soul  of  him  to 
whom  alone  all  other  poets  come 
second.  Who  can  wonder  that 
after  all  these  wonderful  begin- 
nings— the  exposition  of  life,  the 
mystic  wonders  of  imagination, 
the  metaphysics  of  thought — his 
proud  and  fond  friends  should 
have  been  disappointed  when  the 
poet,  so  royally  manifold,  turned 


aside  to  trifle  with  the  new 
whimsey  of  woman's  aspirations, 
and  to  pour  out  those  elegiacs, 
which  seemed  to  the  impatient 
critic  as  if  they  never  would  come 
to  an  end  ? 

The  circumstances  of  "In  Me- 
moriam  "  were  such  as  to  give  rise 
to  much  hesitation  of  sympathy, 
not  from  critics  only,  but  from  the 
.  deeper  heart  of  the  nameless  read- 
ers who  gathered  eagerly  to  hear 
the  new  strain.  Twenty  years  had 
passed  since  Arthur  Hallam  died  : 
the  poem  was  the  record  of  a 
youthful  friendship,  such  as  those 
that  blossom  and  drop  upon  every 
young  man's  path.  His  peers  had 
thought  him  the  first  and  fore- 
most among  them  ;  so  do  every 
circle  of  generous  enthusiasts  at 
twenty,  selecting  one  of  whom  the 
world  probably  never  hears  again. 
What  was  young  Hallam  to  the 
world,  men  said,  and  even  more 
women  said,  that  we  should  weep 
for  him — we  with  far  closer,  far 
more  urgent  occasion  of  our  own 
to  weep?  Had  it  been  a  wife,  a 
child,  even  a  woman  beloved,  it 
would  have  been  more  natural, 
more  germane  to  the  matter.  The 
women  felt  it  who  had  wept  all 
the  tears  that  nature  could,  and 
were  dry-eyed  waiting  some  pro- 
phet to  strike  the  rock.  We  can 
remember  one  indignant,  the  dew 
of  age  in  her  eyes  —  for  Arthur 
Hallam  !  for  the  boy  -  friendship 
quenched,  oh  !  in  such  easy  tears  : 
and  "  I  who  have  lost  sons  and 
daughters  !  "  This  unspoken  crit- 
icism stood  forth  a  silent  rock 
against  the  poem ;  but  it  was 
vanquished,  and  melted  away  even 
more  completely  than  the  technical 
objections  which  caught  at  here  and 
there  a  jarring  line :  and  in  the  • 
end  it  was  this  work  which  fully 
vanquished  and  sealed  the  heart  of 
his  generation  to  the  genius,  and 
still  more  the  heavenly  use,  the 
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help  and  brotherhood  of  Tenny- 
son. Never  was  there  such  a 
book  of  tears.  It  is  Sorrow  her- 
self who  sits  musing,  her  wander- 
ing glance  caught,  because  she  is 
human,  by  everything  about — by 
the  changes  of  the  skies  and  the 
movement  of  the  trees,  and  every 
breeze  and  every  bird — but  bring- 
ing all  back  to  her  altar,  to  her 
shrine,  where  every  thought  re- 
turns to  offer  itself,  all  life  circling 
and  sighing  round  that  which  has 
no  life,  which  is  life  concentrated — 
the  one  lost  out  of  consciousness 
and  knowledge,  and  therefore  ever 
present.  All  these  fond  paradoxes 
of  nature  are  in  this  song.  We 
read  and  read,  and  do  not  know 
we  are  reading — feel  rather  that 
it  is  we,  not  he,  who  weaves  that 
unending  ever  -  circling  web,  and 
wrap  ourselves  in  those  weeds 
against  the  cold.  All  our  moods 
are  there  —  the  dim  dawn  that 
suits  our  heavy  heart,  and  the 
sacred  moonlight  that 

"  Steals  a  silver  flame 
Along  the  letters  of  thy  name, 
And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  years ;  " 

and    "the    blowing    season"    and 
"herald  melodies  of  spring"  that 
bring  no  joy  but  that  regret  "that 
keenlier   in    sweet   April    wakes." 
And    above   and   over    everything 
the  long  self-discussion,  interrupted 
continually,  yet  always  taken  up 
again,  of  the  future  eternal  hope, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands. 
All  these  are  there  and  a  hundred 
more.     We  think  no  mourner  but 
must  find  at   once   the  reflection 
and   the   consolation,  himself   and 
another  more  great  than  himself, 
in  these  wonderful  stanzas.     Their 
prolonged    and    musical    flowing, 
4  their    interruptions,    the    swallow 
flights  of   song  which  enter   into 
the  soul,  even  when  broken  with 
imperfect   recollection,    give   such 
expression  to  its  longings  as  no- 
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thing  has  equalled.      How  much 
there  is  in  a  verse  that  haunts  the 
memory,  coming  into  light  or  fall- 
ing  into   shadow    as   the    endless 
circuits    of    the    thoughts    sweep 
on,  turning  it  over  and  over,  find- 
ing a  new  gleam    of   light   in   it 
every  time  it  comes  again  !     This 
has   been   the   office  of   "In  Me- 
moriam  "  in  the  world.     It  is  the 
voice   of   every  man  from   whom 
has  been  taken  that  which  he  held 
most  dear :  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a   voice   of   life    and   that    nobler 
sorrow   which   throughout  all  ab- 
sence   and    ending   feels    but    the 
stronger  the  ring  of  an  endless  con- 
tinuity, the  sense  of  an  existence 
unassailable,   which   holds   to  our 
bosoms  more  closely  than  in  any 
loose  hold  of   careless  living,  the 
thought    that   recurs   with    every 
moment,    that    every    new    thing 
renews,  and  every  old  thing  makes 
more  dear — the  fellowship  of  the 
undying    dead.      Surely    no    man 
has  ever  done  more  for  his  world, 
for  his  country  and  tongue,  than 
by  opening  in  it  this  fountain  of 
grief,    and    hope,    and    sympathy, 
and  love  eternal — the  sorrow  that 
encircles  and  draws  together  every- 
thing in  earth  and  heaven. 

The    year    1850    was    a    great 

climax  in  the  life  of  the  poet.     It 

was  the  year  of  his  marriage,  of 

his  appointment  to   the   office  of 

Laureate,  and  of  the  publication 

of  "In  Memoriam."     We  have  no 

right  to  enter  into  private  details 

even  if  we   had   the  command  of 

them,    nor    should    we    dare    the 

malison  of  the  poet  against   any 

who  should    attempt   to    tear  his 

life  open  for  the  gratification  of 

the  crowd.      The  marriage  was  a 

little  tardy,  for  he  was  forty-one : 

but  the  laurel  not  so,  given  in  very 

good  time,  and  showing  how  little 

real  difficulty  he  had  in  attaining 

the  highest  place.     By  that  time 

it  was  generally  acknowledged  or 
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taken  for  granted  that  there  was 
no  man  but  he  to  wear  that  poetic 
crown, — "  the  laurel  greener  from 
the  brows  of  him  that  uttered 
nothing  base."  The  whole  was 
crowned  by  the  production  of  the 
great  poem,  which  is  perhaps  of 
all  he  has  left  us  the  one  which 
goes  most  deeply  to  the  heart. 
The  'mezzo  di  cammin  was  thus  all 
joyful  and  splendid  to  him,  no 
bitter  wood  like  that  in  which 
Dante  strayed  and  stumbled,  but 
a  sun-crowned  height,  with  every- 
thing on  it  that  heart  of  man 
could  desire,  love  and  honour 
and  fame,  and  the  better  satis- 
faction of  having  done,  as  Fitz- 
gerald said,  the  thing  he  was  born 
for.  A  man's  life  is  a  happy  one 
as  well  as  great  who  attains  so 
much  while  on  the  highest  level  of 
his  days,  while  he  is  able  fully  to 
enjoy  what  he  has  vigorously  won. 
It  was  in  these  still  early  days 
that  he  first  established  himself  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  little  country 
always  dear  to  him,  and  which  has 
since  been  the  scene  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  And  from  this 
period  we  may  say  that  Tennyson 
had  no  longer  any  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  A  happy  man  with 
an  adoring  circle  round  him  cares 
perhaps  more  than  an  unlucky  one 
for  what  the  critics  say,  and  takes 
a  literary  stricture  amiss  as  if  it 
were  a  blow  from  an  enemy.  It 
is  reported  that  he  did  this,  as  if 
still  doubtful  of  the  appreciation  of 
his  country,  and  taking  that  pleas- 
ure in  a  grievance  which  is  espec- 
ially dear  to  those  who  have  very 
little  to  complain  of.  He  was  never 
a  smooth  man,  cut  upon  amiable 
and  gentle  models,  but  a  being  full 
of  storm  and  tempest,  of  great 
shadows  and  immeasurable  radi- 
ances and  flashings  of  the  sun,  indi- 
vidual always,  a  man  never  to  be 
calculated  upon,  sometimes  in  the 
mood  to  gibe,  sometimes  to  storm, 


sometimes  full  of  benignity  and 
glee.  "  His  little  humours  and 
grumpinesses  were  so  droll  that  I 
was  always  laughing,"  says  Edward 
Fitzgerald ;  "he  was  never  the 
same  for  twice  running,  but  like 
Yorick  (though  so  very  unlike) 
a  fellow  of  infinite  variety.  He 
would  growl  one  moment  as  if 
ready  to  devour  you,  and  the  next, 
with  easy  delightful  pains  take  the 
trouble  to  make  you  half  in  love 
with  yourself  as  glorified  in  his 
light.  That  he  was  so  difficult 
was  only  a  reason  the  more  that 
all  whom  he  received  should  take 
a  pride  in  it  as  if  in  the  notice 
of  a  monarch.  He  was,  if  any- 
thing, in  personal  appearance  too 
like  a  poet.  We  do  not  know  if 
he  himself  ever  objected  to  this, 
or  whether  the  careless  dress,  cloak 
and  hat,  might  have  had  some  ves- 
tige of  a  kind  of  vanity  in  them, 
unlike  as  they  were  to  vanity  in  its 
usual  aspect.  He  was  the  sort  of 
man  who  might  have  been,  one  felt, 
pointed  out  by  the  women  at  the 
doors  as  One  was,  passing  by  in 
Ravenna,  the  man  who  had  made 
the  pilgrimage  through  Hell  and 
Heaven  :  indeed  it  is  said  that  in 
his  younger  days  he  was  actually 
like  that  austere  young  Dante  of 
the  Bargello  chapel — a  noble  head, 
eyes  a  little  wild  and  flashing,  dark 
locks  a  little  uncared  for,  blowing 
about  in  every  breeze.  Too  like 
a  poet  —  like  some  painter's  ro- 
mantic ideal  of  one :  and  yet  a 
man,  and  a  strong  one,  through 
and  through. 

This  was  the  man  at  the  time  of 
his  full,  facing  the  big  sea  that 
sends  in  its  mighty  rollers  over 
the  beach,  and  flashes  and  foams 
over  the  fantastic  cliffs  near  the 
Needles,  not  unlike  that  also— but . 
in  high  tide  of  triumph  and  success, 
honour  crowning  his  house,  chil- 
dren born  in  it,  great  things  com- 
ing out  of  it,  the  world  combining 
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to  praise  :  yet  an  old  friend  in  the 
distance  here  and  there  grumbling, 
"I  think  he  might  have  stopped 
after  this,  leaving  Princesses,  &c., 
all  unborn."  There  is  no  reckon- 
ing on  the  vagaries  of  friends  who 
take  a  man  according  to  their  own 
moods  rather  than  his.  All  of 
these  murmurs  are  so  far  justified 
that  in  such  a  treasure  as  Tennyson 
added  to  his  country's  wealth  every 
one  may  pick  and  choose,  and 
there  is  enough  for  all. 

Tennyson  produced  many  noble 
poems  in  these  crowning  years. 
He  celebrated  the  burying  of  the 
great  Duke  with  a  strain  of  music 
profoundly  worthy  —  the  strain 
which  came  back  to  our  ears  the 
other  day  in  the  Abbey  as  if  re- 
newed, and  echoing  around  in  mag- 
nificent question  and  reply,  for  his 
own  entrance  into  that  dark  but 
glorious  vale  where  the  Sovereign 
Poets  rest  and  walk  and  talk,  as 
Dante  saw  them  : — 

"Who  is  he  that  cometh  like  an  hon- 
oured guest, 

With  banner  and  with  music,  with 
soldier  and  with  priest, 

With  a  nation  weeping  and  breaking 
on  my  rest  ?  " 

Did  Chaucer  and  Dryden  stir 
and  hear,  and  make  room  for  him 
in  their  close  company  while  the 
voices  rang  into  the  noble  arches 
over  their  heads  —  as  the  great 
Seaman  stirred  when  the  great 
Warrior  came  into  the  large  room 
and  silence  of  St  Paul's?  The 
air  is  so  full  of  that  last  great 
burying  that  the  reader,  like  our- 
selves, will  be  able  to  think  of  no 
other  without  inevitably  recurring 
to  this.  A  little  later  the  poet 
gave  forth  the  rugged  and  warlike 
chant — like  their  ride,  like  their 
rude  uncalculated  sacrifice  to 
obedience  and  the  high  honour  of 
their  service  —  of  the  Balaclava 
I  charge.  And  he  sang  the  Queen, 
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his  mistress  and  ours,  not  in 
birthday  odes  and  trim  effusions 
of  loyal  verse,  but  in  the  noble 
praise  of  a  dedication : — 

"  Her  Court  was  pure,  her  life  serene, 
God  gave   her   peace,   her  land   re- 
posed, 
A     thousand    claims    to    reverence 

closed 
In  her  as  mother,  wife,  and  queen." 

And  he  took  harp  in  hand,  like 
any  master-singer  of  old,  and  went 
out  upon  the  way  to  meet  the 
Princess,  sending  the  name  of 
Alexandra  into  all  the  echoes. 
These  were  the  offerings  of  his  Lau- 
reate's office  —  Laureate  crowned 
and  dedicated  to  his  country  as  to 
his  Queen.  He  did  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  courtier  fashion  of  a 
royal  official.  Twice  when  his 
poems  were  collected  they  were 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Royal  Lady 
to  whom  his  homage  was  due — 
once  in  the  height  of  her  life  and 
happiness,  once  again  when  the 
offering  was  made  for  the  love  of 
"one  to  whom  I  made  it,  o'er  his 
grave."  But  his  was  no  com- 
placent hand  to  pipe  the  doings 
of  a  courtly  circle;  perhaps  he 
was  even  too  rugged,  too  inde- 
pendent for  such  an  office.  He 
has  left  it  at  least  in  the  highest 
repute,  as  if  it  had  been  in  his 
own  King  Arthur's  court  —  the 
noble  seat  of  a  truth -teller,  a 
champion  of  all  things  right  and 
pure  and  true,  a  royal  servant  for 
love's  sake  and  the  Queen's,  but 
independent  and  unthinking  of 
place  or  favour.  His  predecessor, 
he  "who  uttered  nothing  base," 
uttered,  so  far  as  we  can  recollect, 
nothing  at  all  to  mark  his  office, 
being  a  recluse  among  his  moun- 
tains. But  Tennyson,  though  in 
a  sense  a  recluse  too,  and  little 
patient  of  the  crowd,  was  a  man 
full  of  English  feeling  and  the 
interests  of  the  large  and  living 
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day,  letting  nothing  pass  that  was 
of  note  for  his  country  and  race, 
taking  his  share  in  war  and  peace 
and  all  great  events. 

It  was  this  strong  feeling  with 
and  for  his  country  which  formed 
the  strange  and  rugged  envelope 
in  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
wrap  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
ethereal  of  poetic  compositions — 
the  poem  of  "  Maud."  "  Sweetest 
nut  has  sourest  rind,"  says  Touch- 
stone, mocking,  in  his  doggerel ; 
and  we  can  remember  how  puzzled 
was  the  common  world  around 
when  amid  all  the  blarings  and 
tragic  voices  of  the  war  there 
came  to  it  this  burst  of  absolute 
melody  in  the  midst  of  the  wild- 
ness  of  passionate  ravings,  in 
which  there  was  as  much  method 
and  meaning  as  in  Hamlet's.  We 
can  well  recollect  the  confusion 
and  surprise  of  a  youthful  mind 
eagerly  rushing  at  the  new  poem, 
to  make  out  what  this  conjunction 
meant,  stripping  off  the  rind, 
lingering  over  the  exquisite  songs 
and  sweetnesses,  then  going  back 
in  simplicity  to  try  again  those 
long,  rugged,  fierce  musings  which 
hedged  it  about. 

The  meaning,  indeed,  was  not 
far  to  seek,  but  it  was  a  shock 
and  confusion  to  the  simple  reader, 
bent  upon  the  poem  and  its  beauty, 
and  Maud  in  the  high  hall  garden, 
and  the  wonderful  exaltation  of 
that  crisis,  "There  is  none  like 
her,  none  " — and  the  almost  sol- 
emn rapture  of  the  summer  dawn 
when  the  poet  waited  for  his  love 
at  the  gate.  As  to  the  beauty  of 
that  love-tale  there  could  be  no  hes- 
itation or  doubt.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  the  little  drama 
was  worked  out  with  such  exquis- 
ite skill,  as  well  as  melody,  that  it 
holds  a  place  apart  among  poems, 
like  *  Esmond '  among  works  of  fic- 
tion. From  one  point  to  another 
we  are  carried  on  with  a  perfect 


grace  which  is  like  the  structure 
of  a  flower,  every  line  so  clear,  so 
delicate,  so  fine,  like  gossamer,  yet 
all  of  such  potent  beautiful  forma- 
tion, delicate  yet  strong  as  a  lily- 
bell.  When  we  were  young  we 
plunged  into  the  rough  waves  of 
versification  outside  that  enchant- 
ed isle  of  song  and  story,  with  a 
sort  of  horror  and  terror  as  at  the 
risk  of  our  life.  The  passion,  the 
madness,  the  frenzy,  bringing  in 
so  many  jarring  elements,  all  the 
vulgar  wrongs  and  injuries  of  the 
day,  gave  us  a  strong  recoil  as  if 
we  had  been  betrayed.  What  had 
we  done  in  our  ecstasy  of  wonder 
and  admiration  to  be  plunged  all 
at  once  into  this  1 

"  Wretchedest  age  since  Time  began, 

They  cannot  even  bury  a  man, 

And  though  we  paid  our  tithes  in  the 

days  that  are  gone, 
Not  a  bell  was  rung,  not  a  prayer  was 

said, 
It  is  that  which  makes  us  loud  in  the 

world  of  the  dead. 
There  is  none  that  does  his  work,  not 

one. 
A   touch   of    their   office   might   have 

sufficed ; 
But   the   Churchmen   fain   would    kill 

their  Church, 
As    the    Churches    have    killed    their 

Christ. 

See,  there  is  one  of  us  sobbing, 

No  limit  to  his  distress  ; 

And  another  a  lord  of  all  things  pray- 
ing 

To  his  great  self,  as  I  guess  ; 

And  another  a  statesman  there  betray- 
ing 

His  party  secret,  fool,  to  the  press  ! 

And  yonder  a  vile  physician  babbling 

The  case  of  his  patient —  all  for  what  ? 

To  tickle  the  maggot  born  in  an  empty 
head, 

And  wheedle  a  world  that  loves  him 
not, 

For  it  is  but  a  world  of  the  dead. " 


The  impression  of  this  shock 
lasts  even  after  age  has  brought 
the  philosophic  mind.  But  yet- 
the  fierce  and  passionate  indig- 
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nation  against  many  evil  and 
ignoble  spectres  which  had  crept 
into  the  national  life,  as  a  very 
consequence,  many  people  thought, 
of  long  security  and  peace — was 
as  full  of  righteous  inspiration  as 
the  exquisite  love -tale  was  of 
beauty.  And  Tennyson's  trust 
in  the  fierce  but  wholesome  blast 
of  war  to  drive  them  away,  to 
purify  the  national  life  as  it  drew 
together  every  class  in  common 
resistance  and  suffering,  was  pro- 
found : — 

"  For  I  trust  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came 

yonder  round  by  the  hill, 
And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from 

the  three-decker  out  of  the  foam, 
That    the    smooth-faced,    snub-nosed 

rogue  would  leap  from  his  counter 

and  till, 
And  strike  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with 

his  cheating  yard-wand,  home  ! " 

This  poem  came  forth  in  the 
full  heat  of  the  great  conflict  about 
which  many  things  have  been  said 
since  not  in  favour  of  its  necessity 
or  utility.  But  we  all  believed 
in  those  days  with  the  fervour  of 
an  enthusiasm,  which  must  prove 
itself  right  whatever  happens,  that 
it  was  needful  and  noble.  Our 
poet  bade  us  believe,  too,  that  the 
baptism  of  fire  was  what  the  nation 
wanted  to  break  the  bonds  of  sloth 
and  put  an  end  to  that  faith  in 
comfort  as  the  acme  of  national 
wellbeing,  which  long  peace  and 
safety  and  trade  and  money-mak- 
ing had  brought  us  to.  Perhaps 
he  was  right,  who  can  say  1  It 
was  his  humour  to  wind  this  les- 
son harsh  and  strong  around  the 
most  perfect  tragic  tale  of  love, 
like  a  message  wrapped  round  a 
swift-flying,  all-penetrating  arrow. 
The  poem  provoked,  enchanted, 
and  dismayed  the  world,  which 
snatched  and  read  it  between  the 
deadly  news  of  the  battles.  But 
that  fiery  accompaniment  soon 


passed  away  :  the  lesson  has  per- 
haps lost  some  of  its  pungency  and 
meaning;  but  the  poem  has  be- 
come one  of  the  tests  of  the  true 
lovers  of  poetry,  as  it  was  always, 
one  has  heard,  one  of  the  chief 
favourites  of  the  poet. 

It  was  only  after  Tennyson  had 
begun  to  turn  the  corner — or  at 
least  considering  how  long  a  course 
lay  yet  before  him,  had  come  to 
the  turning-point,  the  summit 
where  life,  having  reached  its 
highest,  begins  to  descend,  that 
he  brought  out  what  we  may 
call  the  greatest  work  of  his  life, 
the  noble  romance  of  King  Ar- 
thur, which  we  almost  regret  to 
call  the  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
There  is  nothing  of  classic  com- 
posure, nothing  Greek,  nothing 
rural  or  pastoral,  to  justify  that 
title :  and  we  fear  that  but  few 
readers  consider  fully  the  unity  of 
this  great  work,  or  indeed  at  all 
that  it  is  one  thing  with  a  definite 
purpose,  and  not  a  collection  of 
beautiful  tales.  Though  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  poet  intended 
it  so  from  the  beginning,  yet  the 
succession  of  new  episodes  execut- 
ed afterwards,  but  each  filling  its 
proper  place  in  the  great  under- 
taking, shows  how  it  expanded  in 
his  hands.  It  is  no  vague  collec- 
tion of  beautiful  romances  like 
the  original  "  Morte  d' Arthur  "  of 
old  Mallory. 

"  This  old  imperfect  tale, 
New-old  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war 
with  Soul," 

is  the  growth  of  a  great  design, 
selecting  and  shaping  the  ancient 
story  for  higher  ends.  The  epic 
of  Arthur  thus  forms  itself  out  of 
all  the  traditions  and  superstitions 
of  the  ages  which  have  made  of 
that  visionary  hero  the  emblem 
of  all  that  is  noblest  in  ancient 
chivalry.  He  is  something  still 
more  than  this  in  the  hands  of 
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Tennyson — the   true    knight    but 
at  the  same  time  the  ideal  king, 
guardian  of   his  people,   ruler   of 
men,    an    enthusiast   yet    a   sage, 
ruling   himself    chief    of  all,   and 
demanding  of  every  officer  of  his 
that  he  too  should  rule  himself  as 
the  first  condition  of  his  help  to 
others.     It  is  chivalry  complete, 
yet  it  is  more  than  chivalry — it  is 
the  highest  dream  ever  conceived 
of  a   Utopia,   an   ideal   kingdom. 
These   fair   visions   have   all   but 
this,  partaken  of  the  character  of 
that  island  of  dreams  far  separat- 
ed from  the  shock  of  actual  life, 
where  sometimes  the  lotus  is  eaten, 
but   always   peace  and   wellbeing 
reigns,  an  earthly  paradise  lulled 
with   celestial   breezes   and   freed 
from  all  elements  of  shame  or  pain. 
Not  so  was  Arthur's  kingdom,  in 
which  at  first  wrong  and  cruelty 
were  rampant,  and  disorder  reigned, 
and  the  distant  Roman  power  ex- 
acted tribute,  and  every  little  king 
ground  down  his  subjects  to  the 
dust — not  to  speak  of  the  plague 
of  wandering  knights-errant,  each 
following   his    own    devious   way, 
and  keeping  forlorn  ladies  and  all 
the  weak  in  constant  peril.     The 
hero  king,  no   classic   leader,  but 
a  Christian  monarch,  bearing  the 
trouble  around  him  upon  his  heart, 
comes  out  of  the  unknown,    and 
into  the  unknown  departs  again, 
as  in  the  prevailing  legend    dear 
to     every    primitive    people,    all 
human    nature    holding    close   in 
its  heart  that  hope  of  a  return. 
But  it  would  be  little  if  Arthur 
were   merely   a   patriot   chief   in- 
spiring with  his  own  valour  the 
chosen  band  of  knights  to  drive 
forth  invaders  and  subdue  rebels. 
The    enthusiasm   of   high   courage 
and  of  warlike  achievement  is  not 
even  now  slow  to  spread :  a  bat- 
talion  of    English    ne'er-do-weels, 
a  regiment  of  dark-skinned  Goor- 
khas,  or  even  a  band  of  negroes, 


the  least  elevated  of  human  races, 
will  take  it  from  a  brave  com- 
mander even  in  this  diminished 
day.  It  is  one  of  the  first  of 
human  qualities  to  be  awakened, 
and  the  last  to  be  destroyed. 

But  the  kingdom  of  Arthur 
is  something  more.  It  is  "  Sense 
at  war  with  Soul."  It  is  a  king- 
dom in  which  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness. All  knights  of  romance 
are  brave,  and  every  conqueror 
has  had  his  encircling  ring  of 
paladins  bent  not  only  upon 
his  service,  but  upon  carving  out 
kingdoms  and  principalities  for 
themselves.  But  a  king  who  will 
bring  the  highest  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  erect  an  ideal  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  must  lay  a  different 
foundation.  These  heroes  must  be 
pure  as  they  are  brave .:  no  self-re- 
gard, no  wantonness,  no  treachery 
must  be  among  them.  They  must 
be  above  reward,  beyond  tempta- 
tion, white  in  their  shining  pano- 
ply of  purity,  and  compassion,  and 
truth.  The  easy  rule  of  the  old 
knight-errantry,  by  which  a  wander- 
ing champion  defeated  the  foes  of 
the  beautiful  princess,  and  received 
her  and  her  lands  as  the  prize,  is 
not  the  chivalry  of  Arthur.  It  is 
the  poet's  task  to  tell  how  this 
fairest  dream  of  earth,  after  the 
first  moment  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  carried  all  before  it,  crum- 
bled and  fell  away,  leaving  behind 
it  nothing  but  a  vision.  And  yet 
the  vision  itself  is  more  than  con- 
quered realm  or  kingdom.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  perhaps, 
that  the  careless  reader,  seeing 
Enid's  patient  following  of  her 
lord,  and  hearing  Elaine's  song, 
and  the  soft  sweep  down  the  river 
of  the  solemn  barge  that  bears  her, 
should  concern  himself  with  the 
construction  of  the  poem  or  its 
unity  of  thought  and  purpose. 
It  is  enough  that  these  charmed 
tales  of  constancy  and  of  love,  and 
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>of  the  dread  impossible  which  sur- 
rounds our  mortal  footsteps  wher- 
ever they  turn,  should  fill  ear  and 
heart.  But  beyond  is  the  larger 
purpose,  the  tragedy  of  man's  en- 
deavour, the  ever-recurring  failure 
in  which  all,  yet  never  all,  perhaps 
nothing  in  the  widest  sense,  is 
lost. 

Tennyson  was  no  creator  in  the 
Shakespearian  sense  of  the  word. 
It  was  not  his  to  people  the  world 
for  us  with  the  noble  and  wonder- 
ful figures  which  are  more  distinct 
in  our  hearts  than  our  own  near- 
est kindred,  less  sundered  by  those 
veils  of  individuality  that  divide 
us  from  every  soul  we  know.  Yet 
there  is  one  image  with  which  he 
has  filled  the  earth,  and  which  can 
never  die.  He  had  no  skill,  like 
Shakespeare,  to  make  us  women 
wonderful  in  their  wromanhood,  al- 
most as  if  they  had  come  from  the 
hand  of  God  Himself.  But  there 
is  one  man  who  will  yield  to 
none,  as  noble  a  conception  as  ever 
human  genius  has  given  birth  to. 
We  will  .  not  compare  him  with 
Hamlet,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
futile  than  comparison  between 
two  so  unlike;  and  yet  to  ourselves 
Lancelot  gives  place  in  the  world, 
if  to  Hamlet,  yet  to  him  alone. 
There  are  some  points  in  which 
he  is  more  near  and  touches  us 
more  deeply  than  even  that  prince 
of  all  our  thoughts.  He  is  the 
greatest  prop  of  Arthur's  throne, 
his  most  spotless  and  bravest 
knight,  his  first  brother-in-arms, 
the  chief  of  all  that  surround  him  : 
and  yet  his  betrayer,  the  first  foe 
of  his  glorious  reign,  the  one  of 
all  who  shows  its  impossibility 
and  that  it  is  but  a  dream.  What 
curious  limited  poverty  -  stricken 
soul  was  that  who  spoke  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  court  as  of  "  school- 
girl tales  " — because,  we  presume, 
there  is  no  filth  in  them,  nor 
what  the  French  call  "  passion." 


It  is  said  to  be,  yet  we  cannot 
but  hope  they  do  him  wrong  who 
say  so  —  Mr  John  Morley  no 
less  who  has  been  so  bold  as  to 
mark  himself  with  this  sentiment 
for  the  admiration  of  the  ages. 
We  —  though  perhaps  a  less 
authority — can  but  say  that  we 
know  no  such  embodiment  of 
high  and  fatal  passion,  of  that 
extraordinary  capacity  of  human 
nature,  which  sometimes  can  com- 
bine the  sublime  of  noble  charac- 
ter with  deadly  and  degrading  sin, 
as  it  can  also  combine  some  flower 
of  noble  virtue  with  the  greatest 
imperfection,  as  in  the  character  of 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake.  Is  it  per- 
haps a  discovery  of  this  age,  in 
which,  amid  all  its  banal  won- 
ders and  advancements,  there  is 
a  certain  strange  impartiality  of 
view,  and  sense  of  moral  compli- 
cations insupportable  to  the  first 
primitive  judgment?  We  can 
scarcely  venture  to  affirm  this,  for 
we  are  deeply  incredulous,  not  to 
say  impatient,  of  the  vaunts  of  pro- 
gress and  development.  And 
yet,  as  sure  as  we  get  another 
great  poet  from  heaven,  so  surely 
must  we  find  some  new  revela- 
tion in  his  hands.  We  know  no 
other  instance  in  which  this  one 
has  been  disclosed  in  flesh  and 
blood.  The  poets  in  general  have 
been  over-facile  about  the  lovers : 
but  even  in  the  wonderful  tale  of 
Francesca  and  Paolo,  the  hus- 
band is  a  curmudgeon  :  the  lover 
a  mere  shadow  of  passionate 
youth.  Shakespeare,  with  his  im- 
perial hand,  cognisant  of  all 
things,  never  touched  the  subject 
at  all ;  and  perhaps  Mr  John  Mor- 
ley thinks  that  his,  too,  are  school- 
girl tales  in  consequence.  Brown- 
ing, to  come  to  the  latest  example, 
made  his  Guido  a  still  more  dread- 
ful curmudgeon  than  the  Lord  of 
Ravenna,  while  his  Deliverer  was 
no  lover  at  all,  but  a  knight  as 
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stainless  as  Sir  Galahad.  But 
Tennyson  dared  to  take  up  this 
blot  and  work  it  into  the  most 
noble,  the  most  sad,  the  most 
wonderful  of  sinning  men.  The 
moralist  might  suppose  that  this 
was  a  rash  proceeding,  as  making 
us  too  lenient  to  the  sin  for  the 
sake  of  the  sinner.  But  no  reader 
of  the  tragedy  of  Lancelot,  which 
these  poems  constitute  as  much  as 
they  constitute  the  Epic  of  Arthur, 
will  think  so. 

This  perfect,  gentle  knight,  the 
greatest  of  Arthur's  Court,  the 
glory  of  the  Round  Table,  the  first 
of  soldiers,  the  right-hand  of  the 
king,  is  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
the  ideal  kingdom  and  the  blame- 
less monarch.  His  person  threads 
throughout  every  tale,  a  sad  man 
whether  he  rides  in  the  jousts 
where  men  fall  at  the  very  sight  of 
his  shield,  or  stands  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  queen,  soothing  the 
petulance  and  irritability  which 
a  sense  of  guilt  works  in  her,  or 
by  Arthur's  side  heavy  with  the 
shadow  of  that  guilt  which  stands 
between  him  and  his  friend,  or 
wandering  through  the  rural  ways 
with  the  reins  laid  softly  on  his 
charger's  neck,  and  the  musings  of 
a  still  despair  in  his  heart.  He  is 
the  dearest  friend  of  Arthur,  in 
very  truth  loving  his  king  better 
than  he  does  the  queen  for  whom 
he  sins,  and  with  whom  and  by 
whom  not  only  their  lives  but  all 
their  work  is  brought  to  destruc- 
tion. But  it  is  not  the  fatal  pro- 
gress of  this  love  through  all  its 
disenchantments  to  an  inevitable 
end — that  commonest  theme  of 
commonplace  Romance,  that  is  the 
purpose  here — but  the  far  more 
awful  spectacle  of  the  confusion 
and  disorder  which  it  works  in  the 
world  around,  the  extinction  of 
every  better  hope,  the  sweet  bells 
jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh,  and 
all  the  human  harmonies  turned 
into  discord.  We  have  been  made 


familiar  with  many  versions  of 
this  disastrous  subject,  from  the 
Russian  novelist's  terrible  picture 
of  the  degradation  and  awful  pas- 
sion of  the  woman  clinging  in 
despair  to  the  man  who  is  weary 
of  her,  to  the  cynical  narratives  of 
household  treachery  familiar  in  all 
French  literature :  but  never  any- 
thing like  this  story  of  the  man 

"  Whose   honour    rooted   in   dishonour 

stood, 
While     faith     unfaithful    made      him 

falsely  true." 

The  woman  tells  for  little  in 
comparison ;  indeed  we  have  little 
sympathy,  little  feeling  for  Guine- 
vere, who  is  nothing  to  the  poet 
until  the  last  chapter  of  her 
career,  and  whose  rehabilitation 
through  Arthur's  generous  for- 
giveness awakens  no  faith  in  our 
minds.  It  is  Lancelot  who  se- 
cures all  the  reader's  interest : — 

"  The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bore  the 

Queen, 

In  battle  with  the  love  he  bore  his  lord, 
Had  marred  his  face,  and  marked  it 

ere  his  time. 
Another  sinning  on  such  heights  with 

one, 
The  flower  of  all  the  West,  and  all  the 

world 

Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it ;  but  in  him 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and 

rose 

And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  soli- 
tudes 

For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul. 
Marr'd  as  he  was,  he  was  the  goodliest 

man 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  hall." 

It  is  strange  that  the  poet  of 
purity — the  laureate  of  that  king- 
dom which  the  spotless  king 
founded  upon  it — should  be  the 
one  to  give  us  this  wonderful 
picture  of  the  great  spirit  stained 
with  sin.  Arthur's  historian,  we 
might  have  thought,  would  have 
made  the  disturber  of  his  peace 
into  a  monster  of  iniquity,  as 
inferior  artists  do.  So  do  invari- 
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ably  the  singers  of  the  schoolgirl 
tales — unworthiest  of  false  and 
foolish  judgments  ! — the  easy  con- 
trast of  white  with  black  which 
pleases  the  vulgar  mind.  More 
than  that  was  needed  to  over- 
throw the  kingdom  of  Arthur, 
established  so  nobly  when  we  see 
it  first  with  every  splendour  of 
poetic  vision  in  the  "dim  rich 
city,"  in  the  well-won  peace  which 
has  come  after  strenuous  fighting, 
the  rebels  quelled,  the  country 
out  of  all  its  divisions  restored 
to  unity,  the  noble  company 
about  the  king  living  amid  the 
pleasures  of  a  stainless  Court,  in 
instant  readiness  to  set  forth  on 
any  noble  quest,  or  to  dare  any 
adventure  for  the  love  of  God  and 
the  honour  of  the  Round  Table. 
Upon  that  perfect  honour,  obedi- 
ence, truth,  and,  above  all,  puri- 
ty, is  the  whole  visionary  power 
dependent;  for  how  can  he  right 
wrong  who  is  wrong  himself,  or 
defend  the  innocent  who  is  the 
enemy  of  innocence?  The  sin 
that  comes  in  is  not  a  vulgar 
stain.  "  Happier,"  cries  Lancelot, 
after  the  failure  of  his  wild  search 
for  the  Grail — 

"  Happier    are    those    that   welter   in 

their  sin, 
Swine  in  the  mud  that  cannot  see  for 

slime, 
Slime  of  the  ditch  :  but  in  me  lived  a 

sin 
So  strange,  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  of 

pure, 
Noble,  and  knightly  in  me  twined  and 

clung 
Round  that  one  sin  until  the  wholesome 

flower 
And  poisonous  grew  together,  each  as 

each, 
Not  to  be  pluck'd  asunder :  and  when 

thy  knights 
Sware,  I  sware  with  them,  only  in  the 

hope 
That  could   I   touch  or  see  the  Holy 

Grail, 
They  might  be  pluck'd  asunder. " 

This  first  and  fatal  secret  saps 
the  foundations  of  the  ideal  king- 


dom. It  is  the  lie  hidden  behind 
truth,  the  little  rift  within  the 
lute,  the  canker  slowly  spreading, 
getting  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
before  that  of  him  who  is  most 
concerned,  secretly  loosening  every 
bond.  The  gradual  rising  again 
of  the  serpent-heads  of  evil,  never 
wholly  crushed  in  a  human  sphere, 
finding  warrant  and  encourage- 
ment in  that  dread  rupture  of  law 
and  truth,  come  up  before  our  eyes 
in  tragic  sequence :  the  Vivien 
with  all  mockery  in  her  eyes  and 
all  impurity  in  her  heart;  the 
Modred,  keen  with  envy  and  hatred 
— ill  things  which  had  been  awe- 
stricken  for  a  moment  and  over- 
borne :  the  fierce  and  half -mad 
terror  of  Geraint,  heaping  cruelty 
and  insult  upon  the  wife  whom  he 
had  adored,  lest  she  might  have 
shared  in  the  sin  of  the  Queen : 
the  coarser  horrible  travesty  of 
that  sin  in  the  story  of  Tristram 
and  Isolt;  the  vile  preference 
of  evil  to  good  in  Ettarre ; — until 
in  the  fierce  overthrow  and  over- 
turn of  all  things,  the  evil  trium- 
phant and  the  good  desperate,  a 
wild  mysticism  comes  in,  and  those 
knights  who  are  half-maddened  by 
the  sense  of  coming  chaos  and  the 
downfall  of  all  hope,  fling  them- 
selves madly  into  the  Quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail  with  that  hope  in  a 
miracle  which  survives  all  human 
failures.  All  this  springs  from 
that  fatal  love  of  Lancelot  and 
the  Queen.  Such  an  interposition 
of  lovely  and  touching  romance 
as  the  story  of  Elaine  is  caused 
by  it  also,  yet  with  the  relief  of 
a  sweeter  inevitable  catastrophe, 
which  softens  the  strain  of  tragic 
advancing  ruin.  It  is  this  that 
breaks  up  the  kingdom,  lets  loose 
the  dogs  of  war,  and  proves  over 
again  and  over  that  the  ideal 
reign,  which  had  seemed  to  eager 
hope  so  nearly  realised,  the  dream 
of  all  fine  spirits,  is  under  these 
our  earthly  conditions  never  to  be. 
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But  it  is  the  special  splendour 
and  inspiration  of  these  poems 
that  the  source  of  all  the  evil  is 
no  outburst  of  what  the  sicken- 
ing science  of  this  age  calls  the 
Bete  ffumaine.  It  is  a  far  deeper 
tragedy :  the  finest  of  all  fine 
spirits,  the  one  most  near  the 
throne,  he  in  whom  the  spot- 
less glory  of  Arthur  had  been 
most  closely  reflected,  and  whose 
life  had  been  risked  a  hundred 
times  for  the  establishment  of 
that  high  kingdom,  who  is  the 
culprit.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
blameless  king  is  beyond  human 
sympathy.  "The  low  sun  makes 
the  colour,"  says  the  queen,  in  her 
warped  and  inferior  perceptions. 
We  do  not  stop  to  question  that 
sentiment :  for  indeed  the  figure 
of  Lancelot  is  that  to  which  we 
turn  with  the  ache  of  sympathetic 
pain.  No  one  can  know  so  well 
as  he  all  that  is  involved  in  his 
sin ;  no  one  can  hate  it  more 
than  he,  whose  whole  purpose  and 
glory  of  life  is  distracted  and 
ruined  by  it  as  well  as  that  of 
Arthur ;  but  with  a  deeper  tragedy 
in  that  he  is  himself  the  cause 
of  the  world's  disappointment  and 
his  own,  and  of  the  triumph  of 
every  mean  and  miserable  thing. 
In  his  despair,  when  all  the 
horrible  forces  that  sin  has  freed 
and  set  in  motion  are  about  to 
clash  in  the  last  struggle,  he  cries 
out  in  that  helplessness  which  his 
strength  makes  more  bitter  : — 

* '  For  what  am  I  ?  what  profits  me  my 

name 
Of  greatest  knight?      I  fought  for  it 

and  have  it, 
Pleasure  to  have  it,  none  :  to  lose  it, 

pain, 
Now  grown  a  part  of  me ;  but  what 

use  in  it  ? 
To  make  men  worse  by  making  my  sin 

known  ? 
Or  sin  seem  less,  the  sinner  seeming 

great  ? 
Alas   for   Arthur's  greatest   knight,   a 

man 


Not   after   Arthur's   heart !      I    needs 

must  break 
The  bonds   that   so   defame   me :    not 

without 
She  wills  it  ;  would  I  if  she  will'd  it  ? 

Nay, 
Who  knows  ?  but  if  I  would  not,  then 

may  God, 

I  pray  Him,  send  a  sudden  Angel  down 
To  seize  me  by  the  hair  and  bear  me  far, 
And  fling  me  deep  in  that  forgotten 

mere, 
Among  the  tumbled  fragments  of  the 

hills." 

We  think  that  the  conception 
of  this  Lancelot  will  be  Tenny- 
son's great  crown  in  poetry  to 
after -ages,  who  will  judge  more 
calmly  than  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  do,  especially  so  near  his  grave. 
It  is  his  highest  effort  of  imagina- 
tive and  creative  power.  That  he 
had  a  longing,  as  so  many  poets 
have  had,  to  prove  himself  master 
of  the  dramatic  lyre,  as  well  as 
that  which  was  his  own,  was,  we 
think,  one  of  those  mistakes  from 
which  the  greatest  are  not  ex- 
empted. His  Arthur,  too,  mis- 
took, as  does  not  misbecome  a 
man.  But  none  will  dare,  we 
think,  a  century  hence,  to  dispute 
the  creative  force  of  an  imagina- 
tion which  produced  this  noblest 
sorrowful  image — so  great,  so  true 
— to  whom  nothing  was  impossi- 
ble but  discourtesy  or  unkindness, 
and  who  is  throughout,  even  in 
his  careless  humour  with  young 
Gareth  and  Gawaine,  even  in  his 
cheerful  friendliness  in  the  hall  of 
Astolat,  always  lowly  in  his  lofti- 
ness, always  tragic  with  the  great 
burden  of  his  sin, — that  it  should 
have  been  he  who  fell  into  that 
sin,  being  at  all  times  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  all. 

We  need  not  linger  much  longer 
on  this  record,  which  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  life-work  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  but  only  a  re-proclama- 
tion proudly,  as  is  just,  of  the 
honour  given  him  sixty  years  ago 
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by  our  great  predecessor  on  this 
self  -  same  page.      He  was  young 
then,    and    made    reflections,    for 
which  we  cheerfully  forgive  him, 
upon  Christopher  :  as  Christopher 
no  doubt  did  with  a  laugh,  big  as 
himself,  at  the  boy  calling  names 
— who  was  yet  so  wise  as  to  adopt 
almost  every  suggestion  he  made. 
The  present  writer  is  not  fit  to  tie 
the  shoes  of  Christopher,  but  has 
been    nourished    upon    Tennyson 
from  what  seems  the  beginning  of 
time.    Yet  what  there  is  to  say  now 
is  not  more  than  the  great  critic 
then  said.     A  poet — then  as  now  : 
and  the  first  utterance  of  that  great 
name  is  the  hardest ;  for  who  can 
tell  with   any    certainty   whether 
his  first  opinion,  warm  with  all  the 
excitement  of  the  hour,  will  stand 
or  not  1      Most  of  us  mince  the 
matter,  not  venturing  upon  a  judg- 
ment too  strong  or  final.     There 
are  some  new  voices  now  which 
certain  authorities  answer  for,  yet 
with  a  faltering  confidence.     Our 
old  '  Maga '  did  not  falter,  but  put 
on  the  laurel   crown  upon   those 
brows   of  twenty  -  three,  with  her 
old  and  gay  defiance  of  the  chances 
of   time  and   change.     "  We  feel 
assured    that  we  have  not  exag- 
gerated his  strength,  and  that  the 
millions  who    delight   in   f  Maga ' 
will  with    one  voice    confirm   our 
judgment — that  Alfred  Tennyson 
is  a  poet." l  What  more  can  we  add 
to  this  1    In  all  reverence,  Christo- 
pher's poor  successor  laid  a  wreath 
of   the  poet's   laurel,  culled   in  a 
homely  garden,  woven  by  maiden 
fingers,    at   Tennyson's    head,    at 
Chaucer's  feet,  amid  the  sound  of 
the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation, 
the  other  day  when  he  was  laid  to 
his  rest.    The  great  Abbey  seemed 
still  to  peal  with  the  echoes  of  his 
own  parting   song,   and    the    still 
later,  last  whisper  of  musing  and 
hope,  breathed  from  his  deathbed 


to  his  wife — which  we  are  per- 
mitted by  Lord  Tennyson's  pub- 
lishers, Messrs  Macmillan,  to  quote 
here — 

"  When    the    dumb    hour    clothed    in 

black 

Brings  the  dreams  about  my  bed, 
Call  me  not  so  often  back, 
Silent  voices  of  the  dead, 
Toward  the  lowland  ways  behind  me, 
And  the  sunshine  that  is  gone. 
Call  me  rather,  silent  voices, 
Forward  to  the  starry  track 
Glimmering  up  the  heights  beyond  me, 
On,  and  ever  on  ! " 

This  last  utterance  of  the  poet 
was  set  to  music,  a  touching 
melody,  full  of  sorrow  yet  exulta- 
tion, most  touching  circumstance 
of  all,  by  his  faithful  wife.  These 
silent  voices  have  called  him  to 
join  his  noble  peers,  his  Pilot  has 
met  him  beyond  the  bar — "  from 
the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep 
he  goes."  A  soul  born  with  God's 
noblest  gift,  a  life  never  unfaith- 
ful to  that  trust,  a  genius  per- 
fected by  all  the  noblest  arts  of 
song. 

It  may  not  be  unfit  to  say 
something  on  a  subject  which 
called  forth  so  much  curious  con- 
troversy and  discussion  some  time 
since.  Should  Tennyson  the  poet 
have  accepted  a  peerage,  like  any 
other  man  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion in  the  less  immortal  arts? 
There  is  a  mixture  of  the  fictitious 
in  most  things,  and  we  think  that 
the  objection  to  this,  though  made 
with  a  show  of  higher  reverence, 
and  on  the  ground  that  all  such 
distinctions  were  beneath  him, 
were  full  of  this  fictitious  element. 
In  all  simple  honesty  and  nature, 
why  should  a  poet  reject  the 
honour  which  is  all  his  country 
and  his  Queen  can  give  as  the 
visible  symbol  and  token  of  his 
deserts,  because  these  are  too  great 
for  any  recompense?  Tennyson 
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of  all  poets  that  have  ever  been, 
was  one  of  the  most  a  man,  an 
English  citizen,  a  loyal  son  of  the 
nation  and  race  which  gave  him 
birth.  Many  fables  have  been 
told  of  his  vanities  and  impatience 
of  criticism  and  opposition,  and 
that  he  flaunted  his  garland  and 
singing  robes  on  all  occasions — 
than  which  nothing,  we  believe, 
could  be  more  untrue.  But  that 
vanity,  had  it  existed,  and  not  a 
true  and  lofty  consciousness  of  his 
position,  would  have  prompted 
refusal.  It  is  not  good  when  a 
man  placed  on  the  highest  eleva- 
tion that  man  can  reach  despises 
the  ancient  traditional  tribute,  the 
rank  which  may  be  profaned  in 
many  cases,  yet  remains  the  sign  of 
honour,  palpable,  so  that  any  clod 
and  clown  may  know  and  share  in 
the  gift.  If  it  was  little  to  Tenny- 
son it  was  much  to  the  Peers  of 
England  that  there  should  be  one 
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peerage  founded  upon  nothing  ig- 
noble, upon  the  highest  and  most 
elevating  of  all  gifts :  and  we 
rejoice  now  that  it  should  stand 
and  be  known  as  such  in  the  ages 
of  the  future  when  men  may  make 
their  proofs  of  honour  :  "  My  fore- 
father was  a  great  soldier :  and 
mine  a  great  legislator :  and  mine 
— the  greatest  poet  of  his  age  ! " 
Is  that  derogatory,  or  will  the 
unborn  peer  despise  it  who  draws 
his  blood  a  hundred  years  hence 
from  Tennyson?  We  trow,  no. 
That  there  may  be  others  who 
must  gasp  and  keep  silent,  know- 
ing that  nothing  but  wealth  is 
the  foundation  of  their  honours, 
is  little  to  us.  So  it  was  always 
and  so  will  ever  be,  and  no  shame 
to  men  who  redeem  their  wealth 
and  justify  their  honours  by  the 
noble  life  which  is  in  every  man's 
reach,  whether  poet,  peer,  or  name- 
less man. 
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TENNYSON    AND    "CYMBELINE. 

["  My  father  was  reading  '  Lear,'  *  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  and  '  Cymbeline,' 
through  the  last  days  of  his  life.  On  Wednesday  he  asked  for  his  Shake- 
speare ;  I  gave  him  the  book,  but  said,  '  You  must  not  try  to  read.'  He 
answered,  'I  have  opened  the  book.'  I  looked  at  the  book  at  midnight, 
when  I  was  sitting  by  him  lying  dead  on  the  Thursday,  and  I  found  that  he 
had  opened  it  on  one  of  those  passages  which  he  called  the  tenderest  of 
Shakespeare — 

"  '  Hang  there,  like  fruit,  my  soul, 
Till  the  tree  die.' 

It  was  probably  an  answer  to  a  message  that  I  had  given  him  from  my 
mother." — Letter  from  Hallam  Tennyson  to  the  Chairman  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Shakespeare's  Birthplace,  14th  October  1892.] 

"  BRING  me  my  Shakespeare  !     There  !     So  let  it  rest !  " 
Then,  as  fair  visions  from  that  treasury  vast 
Of  noble  women  through  his  memory  passed, 

He  turned  to  find  the  page,  where  to  his  breast 

Her  Posthumus  in  rapturous  frenzy  pressed 
Divinest  Imogen  with  the  wild  cry, 
"Hang  there,  like  fruit,  my  soul,  till  the  tree  die," 

There  paused,  like  one  by  some  sweet  thought  caressed. 

Was  it  his  "other  dearer  life  in  life"1 

With  Shakespeare's  Imogen  was  mated  then? 

Were  all  the  tender  heart-warm  memories  rife, 
Had  hallowed  her  for  him,  most  blest  of  men, 

"The  queen  of  marriage,  a  most  perfect  wife,"2 
Soul  of  his  soul,  his  own  dear  Imogen? 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 


From  "The  Miller's  Daughter."  2  From  "Isabel." 
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["  I  chanced  to  be  one  of  the  few  who  walked  from  Aid  worth  to 
Haslemere  with  the  great  poet's  body.  I  send  you  a  sonnet  which 
describes  the  scene  as  I  saw  it."] 

A  STEAMY  thresher  murmured  from  afar, 
In  the  near  copse  a  solitary  hound 
Howled  broken-heartedly,  no  other  sound 

Availed  the  absolute  peacefulness  to  mar. 

Then  to  the  moss-lined  laurel-woven  car 

We  bore  the  poet,  laid  the  wreaths  around, 
And  so  in  silence  left  his  garden  ground, 

While  o'er  us  gleamed  the  first  pale  evening  star. 

The  moon  rose  black  against  the  dying  day, 
And  purple  grew  the  dewy  woodland  dell, 

But  from  those  lamps  that  lit  the  funeral  wain 
Shone  such  a  glory  through  the  hollow  lane, 
We  felt,  "with  him  who  leads  us  all  is  well," 
And  bravely  followed  down  the  darkened  way. 

H.  D.  RAWNSLEY. 
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A    BIRDS-EYE    VIEW    OF    THE    RIVIERA. 


THE  approach  of  winter  is  again 
giving  the  signal  for  that  annual 
dispersion  which  has  become  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  English 
life.  The  days  when  the  British 
matron  of  the  middle  class  took 
her  stand  by  the  at  once  proud 
and  sagacious  maxim  of  Miss 
Pross,  that  if  she  had  been  in- 
tended to  cross  the  Channel  Pro- 
vidence would  not  have  had  her 
born  in  an  island,  are  far  gone  by  j 
and  now  the  chief  object  of  many 
of  our  countrymen  seems  to  be  to 
escape  as  often  and  for  as  long  a 
time  as  possible  from  their  natural 
surroundings.  Vain  expectation  ! 
Wherever  he  wanders  the  modern 
rover  finds  that  every  place  is  mono- 
tonously and  disgustingly  like  home. 
What  exile  from  his  country,  says 
the  poet,  can  fly  from  himself  also  1 
what  British  refugee  can  escape 
from  the  ever-encircling  crowd  of 
his  compatriots,  from  the  rigidly 
Britannic  atmosphere  that  radiates 
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from  them — nay,  even  from  the 
boiled  mutton  and  Irish  stew 
which,  at  least,  he  might  have 
confidently  hoped  to  have  left 
behind  him  among  the  fogs  of 
his  native  isle  1  The  Briton  is 
everywhere,  a  familiar  object  in 
all  foreign  parts,  with  his  shoot- 
ing-coat and  his  pipe,  his  golf  and 
his  lawn-tennis,  his  beers  and  his 
spirits,  and  the  execrable  cookery 
which  he  has  imposed  upon  the 
hapless  hotel-keepers  of  a  naturally 
wiser  land.  It  is  hopeless  to  try 
to  escape  from  him.  We  knew  a 
man  once — it  is  not  long  since 
his  adventurous  career  came  to  a 
quiet  end  in  the  calm,  scholastic 
atmosphere  of  one  of  our  greatest 
public  schools — who,  being  of  an 
ardent  and  daring  turn  of  mind, 
went  forth  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  most  distant  parts  he  could 
find,  and  ultimately  entered  the 
service  of  a  native  prince  in  a 
remote  corner  of  India.  The  Ma- 
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harajah,  his  master — we  think  he 
was  a  Maharajah,  but  it  doesn't 
matter  —  raised  him  to  great 
honour,  and  once  sent  him  to 
meet  the  representative  of  a  neigh- 
bouring potentate 

"To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that 
time." 

The  two  envoys  were  to  meet  on 
the  frontier  of  the  two  States  in  a 
pavilion  specially  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  skilfully  contrived 
so  that  each,  on  entering,  should 
meet  the  other  on  exactly  equal 
terms.  Our  friend  entered  with 
the  grave  and  solemn  demeanour 
befitting  the  occasion,  and  was 
confronted  with  a  still  graver  and 
more  solemn  Oriental,  who,  how- 
ever, at  the  sight  of  him,  started, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  finally  held 
out  his  hand  with  a  shout  of  re- 
cognition, "  Why,  Brown,  old  boy, 
how  are  you  1 "  They  had  been 
schoolfellows.  But  this  was  an 
extreme  case. 

Yet,  though  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  get  free  of  the  British 
social  atmosphere,  there  is  still 
reason  to  thank  Providence  that 
one  can  fly  from  the  English 
weather.  We  would  not  say  that 
this  is  necessarily  always  an  ad- 
vantage. Is  it  not  a  matter  of 
notoriety  that  one  of  the  most 
talented  of  our  American  brethren 
deliberately  chose  England  as  a 
residence  on  account  of  its  supe- 
riority in  the  matter  of  climate  1 
But  there  are  more  desirable  places 
than  the  British  Isles  in  the  cold 
or  rainy  winter  and  the  unutter- 
ably dismal  spring.  Few  regions 
are  specially  cheerful  at  these 
times  ;  but  we  may  say  that,  though 
an  Arcadian  climate  is  not  to  be 
expected  anywhere,  though  the 
mistral  cuts  with  a  keenness  un- 
known to  the  British  east  wind, 
though  we  have  known  the  streets 
of  Nice  deep  in  snow  at  the  end 


of  February,  though  it  rains  at 
Mentone  (on  occasion)  with  a 
vigour  and  pertinacity  which  would 
excite  admiration  in  the  West 
Highlands — yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
from  January  to  May  at  least,  and 
sometimes  from  October  to  May, 
the  sun  does  shine  upon  the 
Riviera  with  a  power  which  is 
felt  as  well  as  seen,  and  to  find  which 
is  worth  travelling  the  thousand 
miles  or  so  of  railway.  To  be  able 
merely  to  sit  out  in  the  sun  and 
enjoy  its  heat  without  thinking 
of  anything  else,  is  peculiarly  one 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  Riviera  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year ;  per- 
haps an  extra  spice  of  enjoyment 
may  be  added  for  the  cynical  by 
a  reflection  upon  the  probable 
weather  at  home. 

The  Riviera,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  usually  under- 
stood nowadays,  may  be  regarded 
as  extending  from  Marseilles  on 
the  west  side  to  Spezia  on  the 
east,  though  some  would  prolong 
it  as  far  as  Massa  or  even  Pisa. 
It  may  be  taken,  however,  for 
granted,  that  the  ordinary  visitor's 
knowledge  does  not  extend  west- 
wards beyond  Toulon,  nor  does  the 
country  in  which  he  is  interested 
go  much  farther  than  San  Remo 
to  the  east.  There  is  a  group  of 
health-resorts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Genoa,  chiefly  frequented 
by  Germans,  but  they  belong  to 
a  rather  different  class.  In  the 
limited  district  to  which  we  have 
reduced  the  frequented  part  of 
the  Riviera — something  under  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  coast- 
land —  are  many  widely  differing 
stations,  marked  by  various  dis- 
tinct characteristics,  and  worship- 
ping various  strange  gods.  For  it 
is  a  peculiarity  of  this  country  that 
almost  every  prominent  locality  is 
provided  with  a  tutelar  deity  of 
its  own.  Nice  is  to  some  extent 
an  exception,  for  Nice  is  blase  with 
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all  the  greatness  that  is  so  familiar 
to  it,  and  nothing  less  than  the 
arrival  of  a  Russian  Grand-Duke 
— or  of  Mr  Gordon  Bennett — can 
produce  the  least  effect  there ;  but 
respectable  Nigois  have  been  known 
to  contemplate  suicide  on  hearing 
a  report  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  not  be  present  at  the  battle 
of  flowers.  This,  of  course,  occur- 
red in  the  happy  past,  when  the 
battle  of  flowers  was  something  of 
an  event ;  nowadays  there  are  so 
many  of  them  that  no  one  but  a 
society  journalist  has  time  to  no- 
tice who  is  there  and  who  is  not. 
Cannes,  looking  back  upon  the 
past,  reveres  the  memory  of  Lord 
Brougham,  but  its  most  active 
interest  in  the  present  is  apparent- 
ly fixed  upon  the  movements  of 
Mr  Renshaw.  Beaulieu  pins  its 
faith  upon  Lord  Salisbury,  while 
Yalescure  is  stirred  to  its  inmost 
depths  when  Mrs  Humphry  Ward 
is  expected.  The  neighbouring 
St  Raphael  still  weeps  over  the 
lamented  decease  of  M.  Alphonse 
Karr.  At  Mentone  it  is  usual  to 
raise  one's  hat  when  pronouncing 
the  name  of  Dr  Bennett;  while 
no  self-respecting  person  can  stay 
a  week  at  Bordighera  unless  en- 
joying the  patronage  of  Mr  George 
Macdonald.  A  certain  knowledge 
to  start  with  of  the  particular  fetish 
of  the  district  he  intends  to  reside 
in  will  always  be  of  use  to  the 
visitor ;  there  are  also  other  points 
of  more  material  interest  which  we 
will  try  to  lay  before  any  one  who 
has  as  yet  so  little  knowledge  of 
the  Riviera  as  to  be  uncertain  which 
portion  of  it  he  should  choose. 

The  most  westerly  health-re- 
sort is  Hyeres,  a  small  town  of 
considerable  antiquity,  now  much 
enlarged  by  the  usual  addition  of 
villas  and  immense  hotels,  rather 
more  than  ten  miles  east  of  Toulon. 
It  is  the  principal  misfortune  of 
Hyeres  that  it  lies  in  a  valley 


cunningly  constructed  by  Nature 
in  the  exact  line  of  the  mistral, 
the  prevalence  of  which  in  that 
locality — it  usually  continues  for 
almost  exactly  three  days — makes 
life  a  temporary  burden  to  those 
who  are  well  enough  to  venture 
abroad  in  spite  of  it.  After  dry 
weather  it  is  even  worse,  for  the 
highroads  then  become  very  dusty, 
and  the  clouds  of  dust  which 
sweep  across  the  valley  are  in- 
tensely disagreeable  to  all,  and 
somewhat  dangerous  to  those  whose 
lungs  are  delicate.  This  danger 
may,  however,  be  escaped  by  go- 
ing not  to  the  town  of  Hyeres 
itself,  but  to  the  little  group  of 
hotels  and  villas,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  south  of  Hyeres,  which  is 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Coste- 
belle.  These  lie  snugly  under  the 
protection  of  a  mass  of  low 
wooded  hills,  bearing  the  general 
name  of  the  Montagne  des  Oiseaux, 
which  stands  between  them  and  the 
obnoxious  north-west  wind.  The 
position  in  especial  occupied  by  the 
three  hotels  is  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sant on  the  Riviera,  lying  well- 
sheltered  on  the  southern  slope  of 
a  small  hill,  the  top  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  pilgrimage  chapel 
of  Notre  Dame  de  1'Hermitage,  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  view, 
which,  however,  is  perhaps  best 
enjoyed  from  the  pilgrims'  path  on 
the  flat  summit.  The  chapel  itself 
is  of  no  special  interest,  crammed 
with  the  usual  number  of  queer 
tokens  of  the  gratitude  of  sick 
and  unfortunate  persons  who  have 
found  relief  through  the  interces- 
sion of  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermitage, 
but  contains  one  distinct  curiosity 
for  English  visitors  in  the  shape  of 
a  captured  Union -jack,  the  history 
of  which  inquiring  travellers  may 
possibly  find  little  difficulty  in 
unravelling.  We  have  never  got 
any  satisfactory  information  on 
the  subject,  but  we  should  think  it 
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was  probably  the  ensign  of  some 
merchant  vessel.  There  was  much 
fighting  about  these  parts  long 
syne,  and  many  houses  use  old 
cannon-balls  shot  from  British  guns 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century 
to  adorn  their  gate-posts.  The 
British  visitor  who  is  not  pleased 
with  such  relics  can  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  view.  The  rade  or 
roadstead  of  Hyeres,  in  which  an 
old  French  man-of-war,  used  as  a 
training-ship,  usually  lies,  is  at  his 
feet,  about  a  mile  or  so  of  meadow- 
land,  mostly  redeemed  marsh,  and 
a  small  belt  of  firs  and  umbrella 
pines  intervening  between  the 
foot  of  the  hill  and  the  sea-shore. 
The  coast  runs  out  in  a  gentle 
curve  to  the  eastern  horn  of  the 
bay  at  the  rocky  promontory  of 
Bregan^on  —  the  outermost  spur 
of  the  Maures  hills,  probably 
capped  with  the  perennial  thunder- 
storm which  always  seems  to  be 
going  on  in  those  regions ;  while 
on  the  sea  side  the  lies  d'Or  form 
a  picturesque  outer  barrier,  Port- 
Cros  and  the  He  du  Levant  undis- 
tinguishably  lumped  together  into 
one  mass  straight  in  front,  Por- 
querolles  to  the  right  disappear- 
ing behind  what  looks  like  another 
island,  the  curious  hammer-headed 
peninsula  of  Giens,  bound  to  the 
mainland  by  a  yet  stranger  isth- 
mus. Two  narrow  strips  of  sand, 
one  of  which  is  just  broad  enough 
for  a  carriage-road,  with  a  great 
expanse  of  salt  -  marsh  between, 
some  three  miles  long  and  about 
half  a  mile  broad,  form  the  con- 
necting link  with  Giens,  which  is 
worth  a  visit  some  day  when  it 
is  not  very  hot  and  there  is  little 
wind.  If  these  conditions  are  pro- 
perly observed,  the  traveller,  not 
having  been  entirely  exhausted  by 
the  burning  sun  that  usually 
beats  with  fierce  vigour  on  that 
arid  sand-road,  and  escaping  with 
a  more  or  less  whole  skin  from 


the  plague  of  flies  which  infests 
the  marshes,  may  be  finally  able, 
after  giving  his  hat  to  a  native  to 
hold,  and  lashing  himself  to  a  post 
for  security's  sake,  to  enjoy  the 
lovely  view  of  Porquerolles  which 
the  village  of  Giens  affords. 

The  salt  -  marshes  themselves 
form  not  the  least  curious  feature 
of  the  landscape,  with  their  long 
rows  of  little  wooden  huts,  which 
turn  out  on  a  closer  inspection  to 
be  mere  heaps  of  salt  boarded 
round  and  roofed  in :  when  the 
salt  is  wanted,  a  portion  of  the 
roof  is  removed  and  as  much  as 
is  necessary  dug  out  with  spades. 
That  is  as  much  as  the  winter 
visitor  is  likely  to  see  of  the 
practical  life  of  the  salt-marshes, 
the  actual  collecting  and  garnering 
of  the  salt  taking  place  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  sun  beats  down 
on  the  heads  of  the  unhappy 
workmen  from  the  pitiless  skies 
above,  and  shines  back  into  their 
eyes  from  the  glittering  mass 
below,  and  the  watchful  superin- 
tendent pays  each  man  his  wages 
to  the  last  penny  night  by  night, 
for  God  knows  how  many  will  be 
able  to  return  to  work  in  the 
morning  !  Few  men's  eyes  stand 
the  fearful  dazzling  long,  and 
blindness  is  generally  accepted  as 
one  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
like  rheumatism  or  gout.  Some 
lucky  people  are  always  safe 
from  it,  but  the  majority  must 
take  their  chance.  Behind  these 
marshes,  which  swarm  With  water- 
fowl by  the  way,  lies  a  large  tract 
of  grass-land,  part  of  which  af- 
fords galloping-ground  for  a  small 
training-stable,  and  part  we  believe 
has  been  made  into  a  golf-course, 
but  of  this  latter  feature  we  can 
say  nothing  from  personal  ex- 
perience. If  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  one's  clubs  abroad  at  all, 
it  is  safe  to  conjecture  that  the 
Hyeres  course  cannot  be  much 
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worse    than    the    famous    one    at 
Pau. 

Inland  to  the  west  we  have  the 
pleasant  wooded  slopes  of  the 
Oiseaux,  about  which  a  great  part 
of  the  visitor's  time  will  probably 
be  spent.  The  one  great  delight 
of  Costebelle  is  its  absolute  open- 
ness and  the  almost  unlimited 
scope  there  is  for  exploration,  or 
mere  purposeless  rambling,  if  it  is 
preferred,  through  the  pine-woods 
of  the  Oiseaux,  or  the  flowery 
meadows  below :  the  flowers,  it 
may  be  said,  are  one  of  the  great 
glories  of  the  Hyeres  country,  and 
it  is  a  question  which  one  is  to 
admire  most — the  great  fields  of 
cultivated  white  hyacinth  and 
narcissus  which  line  the  road  to 
Oarqueyranne,  or  the  extraordi- 
nary wealth  of  wild  flowers  in  the 
wilder  corners  of  the  uncultivated 
country.  The  fame  of  the  culti- 
vated plants  is  not  only  local — 
Carqueyranne,  which  lies  in  one  of 
the  warmest  and  most  sheltered 
nooks  of  the  whole  coast,  being 
the  place,  par  excellence,  which 
supplies  Paris  with  early  vege- 
tables ;  but  the  visitor  will  find 
most  pleasure  in  seeking  out  the 
wild  flowers  for  himself,  in  which 
pursuit,  as  we  have  said,  he  can 
practically  roam  wherever  he  listeth. 
Trespassing  is  an  unknown  offence 
in  these  parts ;  and  if  the  inex- 
perienced visitor's  wanderings  lead 
him  to  the  very  door  of  some 
secluded  villa,  he  will  satisfy  all 
the  prejudices  of  society  by  ringing 
the  bell  and  asking  his  way  back 
again.  At  least  it  used  to  be  so ; 
but  we  have  some  fears — speaking 
with  the  most  dutiful  humility — 
that  this  Arcadian  condition  of 
affairs  may  not  last  long  after  her 
Majesty's  visit.  The  British  snob, 
especially  the  moneyed  snob — who 
is,  next  to  the  cultured  snob, 
perhaps  the  most  pestilent  variety 
of  the  species — is  rampant  on  the 


Riviera ;  and  there  is  no  saying 
what  atrocities  in  the  way  of 
buying,  building,  and  enclosing 
may  not  be  perpetrated  to  secure 
in  absolute  possession  one  square 
foot  of  earth  where  the  Royal 
donkey-trap  has  passed. 

Passing  over  a  beautiful  coun- 
try, full  of  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting old  towns,  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  Hyeres  in  the  direction  of 
St  Tropez,  and,  though  now  little 
known,  will  probably,  when  it  is 
thoroughly  opened  up — as  should 
soon  be  done,  now  that  the  new 
railway  is  completed  —  include 
several  new  health-resorts  which 
will  quickly  become  popular, — pass- 
ing over,  in  fact,  all  the  country 
of  the  Maures — we  come  to  the 
next  station  known  to  the  British 
tourist,  that  of  St  Raphael.  This 
little  town,  which  is  probably  an 
offshoot  of  the  very  ancient  city 
of  Frejus,  a  mile  or  two  to  the 
west,  was  first  brought  into  notice 
by  M.  Alphonse  Karr,  and  is  now 
perhaps  chiefly  popular  as  a  bath- 
ing-station in  summer,  when  many 
French  visitors  of  such  dignity  as 
a  republic  allows  honour  it  with 
their  presence.  In  winter  it  is 
not  gay.  The  situation  is  pretty, 
so  is  the  view,  commanding  the 
whole  line  of  coast,  which  here 
turns  sharply  to  the  south,  as  far 
as  St  Tropez.  There  is  a  plage, 
which  is  a  considerable  distinc- 
tion on  this  coast,  where  real  sea- 
beaches  are  uncommon.  The  coast 
is  strewn  with  splendid  red  por- 
phyry rocks  with  green  veins,  in 
the  sea  and  out  of  it.  The  town 
lies  on  the  verge  of  the  great 
Esterel  forest.  But  we  would 
hardly  recommend  our  travelling 
friends  to  stop  there.  St  Raphael 
is  not  dull,  it  is  melancholy.  Grass 
grows  in  the  streets.  We  should 
not  mind  this  in  the  old  town; 
but  among  the  scanty  new  houses, 
in  squares  of  which  no  more  than 
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one  complete  side,  and  perhaps 
half  another,  has  ever  been  built, 
or  ever  will  be  built,  it  has  an  in- 
expressibly depressing  effect.  The 
first  time  we  were  at  St  Raphael 
was  in  what  appeared  a  fairly 
prosperous  winter ;  there  were 
fourteen  people  in  the  hotel  all 
told  —  three  English,  the  rest 
French.  After  a  day  or  two  the 
landlord  humbly  approached  the 
company  to  entreat  us,  the  season 
being  so  bad — it  always  is  in  these 
cases — to  allow  him  to  let  the 
common  drawing-room  as  part  of 
a  suite  in  order  to  secure  an 
excessively  advantageous  arrival. 
We  discussed  the  question  in  full 
table-d'Mte,  and  finally  agreed  to 
accord  our  permission.  We  would 
use  the  smoking-room  as  a  draw- 
ing-room instead  —  the  present 
writer  was  the  only  smoker  in  the 
hotel.  The  smoking-room  was 
about  eight  feet  by  four  in  dimen- 
sions, so  that  for  sanitary  reasons 
it  was  impossible  to  light  a  fire, 
though  the  weather  was  extremely 
cold.  There  was  also  a  gap  of 
some  four  inches  between  the  floor 
and  the  bottom  of  the  door;  we 
stuffed  it  up  fairly  effectually  with 
newspapers,  but  these  had  all  to 
be  removed  every  time  the  door 
was  opened.  Yet  we  suffered  in 
silence,  that  our  excellent  landlord 
might  gain  thereby.  It  is  this 
kind  of  memory  that  brings  com- 
fort to  the  sojourner  in  a  sin- 
ful world.  Recently  we  revisited 
the  scenes  full  of  these  touching 
memories.  The  hotel  was  sadly 
changed ;  our  own  bedroom  had 
become  a  flaunting  billiard-room, 
and  new  paint  and  new  gilding 
obliterated  many  former  land- 
marks, but  of  new  gaiety  there 
were  no  signs.  We  were  entreated 
by  a  melancholy  waiter  to  join  the 
table-d'hote,  and  we  did  so.  The 
table- d'hote  was  an  English  lady 
of  middle  age,  who  prolonged  her 


residence  at  St  Raphael  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  coincidence  of  her 
ecclesiastical  views  with  those 
entertained  by  the  English  chap- 
lain. A  few  light-hearted  French 
couples,  possibly  on  their  honey- 
moons, indulged  in  a  gaiety  that 
seemed  somewhat  forced  at  side- 
tables,  but  the  general  gloom  was 
hardly  lightened. 

Still  St  Raphael  is  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  place,  and  very,  very 
quiet.  There  are  delightful  excur- 
sions to  be  made  into  the  forest; 
and  Frejus,  which  is  close  by,  has 
many  interesting  Roman  remains, 
especially  a  small  but  wonderfully 
perfect  amphitheatre.  Travellers 
who  have  not  stopped  in  these 
parts  may  remember  seeing  the 
amphitheatre  from  the  railway, 
from  which  the  old  Roman  gate, 
called  the  Porte  des  Gaulois,  is  also 
visible.  There  is  also,  for  those 
who  can  stand  the  mental  strain, 
a  more  desirable  residence  in  the 
little  out-settlement  of  Valescure, 
which  lies  about  two  miles  from  St 
Raphael,  snugly  concealed  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest — 

"  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world 
forgot. " 

Mr  Gladstone's  visit  was  resented 
here  as  the  intrusion  of  a  frivolous 
outsider.  In  the  one  or  two  hotels, 
backed  by  a  handful  of  villas,  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  is  said  to 
be  the  rule.  We  are  not  so  sure 
of  the  plain  living,  for  the  higher 
culture  denies  itself  little  ;  but  the 
thinking  is  said  to  be  of  Himalayan 
loftiness. 

It  is  a  great  contrast  to  descend 
from  the  sublime  regions  of  Vales- 
cure  to  the  mundane  and  frivolous 
atmosphere  of  Cannes.  To  the  ma- 
jority of  English  travellers  Cannes 
is  the  centre  of  the  Riviera,  and  to 
the  more  youthful  and  vigorous  it 
probably  approaches  the  ideal  of  an 
earthly  paradise.  Everything  at 
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Cannes  is  English,  even  to  the  very 
language.  There  are  numbers  of 
people,  not  only  visitors  but  natives, 
who  speak  French  quite  well ;  but 
it  is  always  safest  to  address  a  per- 
son of  whom  one  has  no  previous 
knowledge  in  English.  The  same 
influence  possibly  extends  to  the 
cookery,  as  we  can  never  recol- 
lect having  had  a  good  dinner  at 
Cannes  ;  but  the  youth  who  thor- 
oughly enjoys  the  privilege  of  play- 
ing lawn-tennis  all  day  and  dancing 
all  night,  is  comparatively  indif- 
ferent to  such  gross  creature-com- 
forts. As  regards  the  place  itself, 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  popu- 
lar intelligence  to  attempt  any  de- 
scription of  Cannes ;  but  it  may 
be  said  that,  though  the  Golfe  de 
la  Napoule,  backed  by  the  fine 
Esterel  hills,  the  slopes  of  which 
run  sheer  down  into  the  sea,  is 
really  beautiful,  and  though  the 
Hade  de  Cannes,  crowded  as  it 
usually  is  with  pleasure-boats,  is 
lively  and  pleasant  to  behold,  there 
is  nothing  so  very  striking  in  its 
appearance.  There  are  plenty  of 
pretty  villas  with  beautiful  gardens 
which  must  be  a  source  of  great 
enjoyment  to  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers ;  but  the  extent  to  which  the 
country  is  built  over  and  enclosed, 
renders  it  less  pleasant  for  the  un- 
attached, and  especially  the  pedes- 
trian rover.  Nor  is  it,  we  believe,  a 
specially  good  station  for  invalids, 
at  least  for  those  with  weak  lungs ; 
certainly  that  is  the  published  opin- 
ion of  Dr  Hassall  of  San  Kemo, 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
medical  authority  on  the  Riviera, 
who,  however,  regards  it  as  "  well 
suited  for  children  and  elderly 
people."  The  islands,  though  not 
specially  picturesque,  are  of  some 
considerable  interest,  especially  St 
Honorat,  once  the  site  of  a  great 
monastery,  which  was  long  the 
special  nursery  of  French  prelates. 
Ste  Marguerite,  the  other  island, 


has  lost  much  through  the  paring 
down,  by  the  objectionable  race  of 
modern  historical  critics,  of  the 
good  old  legend  of  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask.  Not  that  we  believe  in 
the  miserable,  pointless  story  which 
they  would  impose  upon  us ;  we 
hold  fast  to  the  far  more  trust- 
worthy details  given  by  Alexandre 
Dumas,  and  believe  that  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask — we  would  go 
to  the  stake  for  it  that  it  was  iron 
and  not  black  velvet — was  the 
twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.  who 
was  brought  there  in  a  cage  by 
D'Artagnan,  that  he  wrote  ac- 
counts of  his  case  upon  silver 
plates  and  threw  them  out  of  the 
window,  and  that  Athos  and  Raoul 
de  Bragelonne  picked  them  up.  If 
these  critics  must  be  meddling  with 
tlie  legends  of  Ste  Marguerite,  how 
much  better  they  might  have  been 
employed  in  attempting  to  infuse 
some  poetry  into  the,  as  it  stands, 
prosaic  story  of  Marshal  Bazaine's 
escape,  the  scene  of  which  unheroic 
episode  is  also  pointed  out  to 
visitors. 

Undoubtedly,  Cannes  has  its 
good  points.  The  shops  of  the 
Rue  d'Antibes  alone  would  go  far 
to  redeem  it  from  the  charge  of 
appearing  uninteresting  to  the  vis- 
itor who  has  other  amusements  in 
life  besides  dancing  and  tennis- 
playing.  There  is  golf  also  now, 
and  though  we  have  never  seen 
the  course,  it  should  be  a  decent 
one,  unless  it  has  been  very  badly 
chosen,  for  there  is  plenty  of  suit- 
able ground.  The  old-silver  and 
other  curiosity  shops  are  places 
where  it  is  easy  to  spend  money 
not  wisely  but  too  well.  More 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  however, 
are  the  potteries  of  Vallauris,  a 
pleasant  little  town  on  the  low  hills 
above  the  Golfe  Jouan,  about  five 
or  six  miles  off.  It  is  a  very  nice 
drive  to  take :  you  can  go  by  the 
coast  road  and  return  by  the  Cor- 
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niche  de  Cannes  or  vice  versd,  and 
you  can  form  a  resolution  before- 
hand to  commit  no  extravagances 
at  the  potteries  ;  it  will  come  to 
much  the  same  whether  you  do  or 
not.  It  is  worth  noting  that  it  is 
possible  to  lunch  at  Vallauris,  not 
only  at  the  well-known  Observatoire, 
which,  we  believe,  is  not  always 
open,  but  in  the  town  itself.  The 
present  writer  has  done  so,  and 
with  great  success;  his  memory  still 
dwells  fondly  upon  the  omelette 
aux  pommes  de  terre  frites,  a  dish 
perhaps  not  much  in  vogue,  but  an 
excellent  one.  A  messenger  should 
be  sent  from  the  pottery  on  arrival, 
to  give  warning  that  the  banquet 
is  to  be  prepared,  or  the  exhausted 
visitor  may  find  nothing  to  eat ; 
the  time  occupied  in  seeing  and 
buying  will  cover  all  the  prepara- 
tion required. 

Besides  Vallauris,  Cannes  has 
at  least  two  places  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  which  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  separate  health- 
resorts.  Grasse,  at  any  rate,  would 
claim  that  title,  and  with  reason. 
It  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  the  one  high  place  about  the 
Riviera :  the  height  is  not  very 
remarkable — about  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea ;  but  even  that 
is  something  in  this  country.  There 
are  some  beautiful  drives  which 
can  be  taken  from  Grasse,  and 
there  is  a  fairly  interesting  old 
town  :  Fragonard  the  painter  was 
born  here,  and  there  are  some  of 
his  pictures  to  be  visited  by  those 
who  admire  them.  The  view  is 
considered  fine,  and  certainly  com- 
mands a  considerable  expanse  of 
country  ]  but  it  would  be  more  in- 
teresting if  there  was  anything 
particular  to  see.  We  have  met 
with  other  views  of  this  kind  ;  one 
in  French  Flanders  we  specially 
remember,  and  another  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  where  one 
saw  a  really  remarkable  amount  of 


the  earth's  surface  without  any 
single  detail  which  could  possibly 
interest  the  spectator.  However, 
at  Grasse  there  is  the  sea  in  the 
distance,  and  perhaps  more  be- 
sides ;  her  Majesty,  as  we  all 
know,  has  been  at  Grasse,  and  saw 
Corsica  from  there  on  the  very 
evening  of  her  arrival.  Other 
people  may  be  equally  fortunate  ; 
we  ourselves  have  never  seen  Cor- 
sica from  any  point  on  the  Rivi- 
era, and  never  expect  to.  With 
all  these  natural  advantages, 
Grasse  is  usually  about  as  lively 
as  ditch-water  and  as  exhilarat- 
ing" as  an  American  philosophical 
novel.  Nor,  it  may  be  added,  is 
it  celebrated  for  the  moderation 
of  its  prices. 

Antibes  is  as  great  a  contrast  to 
Grasse  in  position  as  can  be  ima- 
gined, though  in  dulness  it  might 
prove  a  formidable  competitor. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  the  old 
town  of  that  name,  which  is  charm- 
ing to  behold,  rejoices  in  a  fort  of 
obsolete  picturesqueness,  built  by 
Yauban,  and  swarms  with  soldiers. 
The  visitor  who  has  any  regard  for 
his  health  shuns  the  town,  whose 
sanitary  arrangements  are  hardly 
more  up  to  date  than  the  fort,  and 
goes  farther  out  on  to  the  long  low 
peninsula  known  as  the  Cap  d'An- 
tibes,  which  is  occupied  by  a  huge 
expensive  hotel,  some  small  cheap 
ones,  and  a  sprinkling  of  villas.  If 
there  was  to  be  a  general  redistri- 
bution of  property,  we  should  cer- 
tainly choose  as  our  share  Mr 
Wylie's  beautiful  villa  by  the  sea, 
with  its  matchless  view  of  Cannes 
and  the  Esterels;  but  having  no 
prospect  of  this  consummation,  we 
can  resign  ourselves  to  fortune, 
after  the  manner  of  Mr  Labou- 
chere,  and  depreciate  the  Cap 
d'Antibes  with  a  free  conscience. 
Its  advantages  are  twofold ;  on  a 
clear  day  it  enjoys  a  fine  view  of 
the  Alps,  and  it  possesses  a  pine- 
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wood  in  which  the  stranger  can 
more  or  less  wander  without  fear 
of  losing  himself,  as  it  is  never 
possible  to  get  far  away  from  the 
outer  edge.  Beyond  this  we  know 
of  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

Between  Antibes  and  Nice  are 
no  places  of  resort  for  the  foreign- 
er, at  least  none  that  he  has  yet 
found  out.  It  is  curious,  consider- 
ing how  the  Riviera  is  yearly  over- 
run, what  scanty  knowledge  one 
finds  among  its  frequenters  of  the 
country  round  about,  and  the  many 
little  gems  of  natural  beauty  or 
antiquity  that  it  contains.  The 
Hinterland,  as  it  might  be  called, 
remains  practically  unexplored  by 
any  but  the  most  pig-headed  of 
antiquaries  or  artists.  There  is 
perhaps  no  more  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  fact  than  is  presented 
by  the  small  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  mass  of  low  hills 
stretching  broadly  from  Antibes 
to  Grasse  and  the  Yar.  Most 
people  have  noticed  it  passing  the 
little  station  of  Vence-Cagnes  and 
the  picturesque  village  which  rises 
above  it,  wondering  perhaps  vague- 
ly whether  it  was  Yence  or  Cagnes, 
or  whether  the  whole  was  merely 
a  double  name  after  the  manner  of 
Villers-Cotterets ;  but  few  take  the 
trouble  to  see  whether  there  is  any- 
thing worth  visiting  here.  As  a 
point  of  fact  Cagnes,  which  is  with- 
in easy  driving  reach  of  Nice,  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  little 
towns  of  the  coast,  clean  and 
bright,  with  comfortable  houses 
and  well-ordered  gardens  that 
speak  of  prosperity,  and  yet  a 
pleasant  old-world  air  about  all, 
of  a  town  that  has  not  materially 
changed  through  many  vicissitudes 
of  history  from  the  time  when  the 
peaceful  olive  and  vine  growers  of 
the  country  crowded  their  first 
rough  dwellings  round  the  old 
Grimaldi  castle,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  one  name  which  the 


Saracen  pirates  feared.  The  hill 
on  which  it  is  built  rises  out  of  a 
pleasant  land  of  orange-groves  and 
green  fields,  through  which  the 
little  river  of  Cagnes  winds  away 
towards  the  sea,  talking  perpetually 
to  itself  in  a  subdued  but  cheerful 
tone.  From  here  it  is,  perhaps,  that 
the  old  grey  \valls  and  brown-tiled 
roofs  group  themselves  most  pic- 
turesquely ;  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  climb  the  steep  clean  street  to 
the  little  place  at  the  top,  where 
the  grim  old  square  tower  still 
looks  out  defiantly  over  the  country 
it  has  guarded  so  long.  A  pleas- 
ant-looking serving-man  looks  out 
at  the  door  and  asks  if  the  visitor 
would  like  to  see  the  interior ;  it 
is  just  possible  he  might  be  allowed 
to  do  so  as  a  favour.  It  afterwards 
appears  that  this  favour  is  granted 
to  most  people.  But  the  interior 
is  well  worth  seeing,  a  delightfully 
cool  triangular  court,  something  in 
the  style  of  a  Spanish  patio,  with 
a  pepper -tree  and  a  profusion 
of  Banksia  roses,  occupying  the 
centre,  with  open  galleries  round 
it  on  each  storey.  There  is  the 
drawing-room,  too,  to  see,  once  a 
hall  of  some  pretensions,  with  a 
great  marble  mantelpiece,  crowned 
by  the  arms  of  the  Grimaldi,  into 
the  centre  of  which  the  new  owner 
— who  bought  the  castle  at  a  sale 
for  next  to  nothing,  but  has  spent 
great  sums  in  restoring  it  —  has 
introduced,  with  more  family  affec- 
tion than  artistic  taste,  figures  in 
relief  of  his  wife  and  himself.  He 
has  also  restored  Carlone's  painting 
of  the  fall  of  Phaethon  on  the  ceil- 
ing,—  "un  monsieur,"  explained 
our  guide,  improving  upon  the 
rude  mythology  of  the  ancients, 
"qui  voulait  a  tout  prix  visiter 
Jupiter.  Yous  voyez,"  he  added, 
impressively,  "  qu'il  est  puni  de  son 
audace." 

From  Cagnes  the  road  to  Yence 
trends  away  upwards  towards  the 
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line  of  hills  which  form  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Hinterland,  first 
through  a  secluded  valley  bor- 
dered by  fir-trees  and  rough  scrub, 
and,  higher  up,  through  a  more 
cultivated  district  of  olive-groves 
and  flower-gardens,  chiefly  roses 
of  a  finer  class  than  those  which 
grow  in  such  profusion  nearer  the 
coast.  The  quaint  little  hill-town 
of  St  Paul  du  Var  starts  suddenly 
into  view  on  one  side,  still  solidly 
fenced  in  by  its  medieval  walls, 
though  increased  now  by  the  in- 
evitable suburb  which  more  peace- 
ful times  have  permitted  to  esta- 
blish itself  beyond  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  again  a  glimpse  is 
caught  on  the  other  side  of  the 
picturesque  hamlet  of  La  Gaude, 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  choicest 
vine-growing  districts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  wine  is  held  to 
rival  even  the  famous  Bellet,  dear 
to  the  soul  of  the  Ni9ois  toper. 
When  Yence  itself  comes  into 
sight,  it  has  a  certain  false  air  of 
magnitude  and  importance,  due 
probably  to  the  way  it  spreads 
across  the  valley,  but  it  is  a  busy 
little  place  beyond  anything  one 
would  expect  in  this  nook  of  the 
mountains.  "  Yence,  c'est  une 
ville  de  commerce,"  was  the  in- 
dignant reply  of  an  inhabitant  to 
some  hesitating  inquiries  as  to  the 
character  of  the  restaurants  to  be 
found  in  so  small  a  place.  The 
main  street  of  the  town  of  the 
present  day  runs  outside  the  old 
walls,  and  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  high  street  of  many 
French  provincial  towns  ;  it  is  full 
of  life  and  motion,  especially  when 
there  is  a  fair  going  on  in  the 
Place,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  even 
more  so  when  the  new  railway 
is  completed  which  is  to  connect 
Nice,  by  way  of  Yence  and  Grasse, 
with  Digne,  and  so  with  the  Gren- 
oble and  Sisteron  line,  thus  form- 
ing an  additional  means  of  com- 


munication either  with  Lyons  or 
Marseilles,  which  would  be  less 
exposed  in  time  of  war  than  the 
present  coast  railway. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  go 
through  one  of  the  gates  in  the 
old  wall  to  get  into  a  more  peace- 
ful atmosphere.  Old  Yence  is 
much  as  it  has  been  for  ages, 
the  outside  walls  into  which  the 
houses  are  built  being  almost  in- 
tact, and  the  interior  showing 
few  if  any  signs  of  modern 
changes.  The  old  palace  of  the 
Seigneurs  de  Yence,  however,  is 
almost  lost  among  its  humbler 
neighbours,  only  the  massive  tower 
which  formed  its  stronghold  giving 
it  any  distinctive  character  from 
the  outside.  Within  is  a  marble 
staircase,  supported  by  a  graceful 
twisted  column,  but  it  leads  in 
appearance  only  to  the  oifices  of 
some  country  notaries  and  minor 
officials,  who  have  honeycombed 
the  halls  of  forgotten  greatness 
with  their  little  dens.  A  large 
placard  over  a  closed  door  in  the 
basement  announces  to  the  public 
that  "  M.  le  Percepteur  est  en 
tournee,"  a  raid  most  probably  as 
formidable  in  its  way  to  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry  as  any  maraud- 
ing expedition  of  the  fiercest  Lord 
of  Yence  in  the  days  of  old.  Such 
is  modern  progress.  The  great 
church,  once  of  cathedral  rank, 
retains  its  character  more  dis- 
tinctly, though,  like  most  churches 
in  this  country,  it  is  so  much  built 
in  with  houses  round  it  as  to  make 
it  at  first  rather  difficult  for  the 
stranger  to  find.  But  the  interior 
is  still  as  stately  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  St  Lambert,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Yence  stood  high  among 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of 
Provence.  The  church  is  of  con- 
siderable interest;  part  of  it  was 
once  a  Roman  temple,  and  it  con- 
tains some  beautiful  relics  of  an- 
tiquity, especially  the  fine  old  font. 
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Perhaps  the  most  singular  feature 
is  the  disposition  of  the  choir  in  a 
gallery  facing  the  altar  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  church,  where 
the  organ  is  usually  placed.  The 
aspect  of  this  is  strange  enough, 
even  when  the  stalls  are  empty, 
but  when  they  are  tenanted  by 
"  qui  de  droit "  must  be  more 
striking  still.  This  latter  spec- 
tacle, however,  we  were  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  see,  though  we 
did  assist  at  the  celebration  of 
vespers  among  a  large  congrega- 
tion, chiefly  consisting  of  old 
women.  Perhaps  there  are  no 
canons  now  to  fill  up  the  dark 
background  of  the  carved  oak 
stalls ;  there  is  no  bishop  cer- 
tainly nowadays,  and  Vence  has 
only  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  its  ecclesiastical  superior  is 
not  seated  at  any  of  the  mushroom 
big  towns  of  the  coast,  but  in  the 
still  more  ancient  city  of  Frejus. 

A  pleasant  walk  runs  along  the 
north  side  of  the  outer  wall,  with 
quaint  glimpses  back,  through  the 
many  gates,  of  the  old  houses 
within,  and  the  great  trees  which 
rise  suddenly  from  among  them 
here  and  there  from  the  centre  of 
some  quiet  little  place  or  some 
nook  of  sequestered  garden.  Over 
against  us,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  begins  the  great  line 
of  cliffs  that  stretches  away  from 
here  with  one  break  to  the  valley 
of  the  Var.  The  visitor  who  re- 
turns by  the  St  Jeannet  road 
passes  all  along  the  line,  from  the 
Rocher  de  Vence,  on  which  there 
are  some  very  remarkable  ruins, 
among  others  those  of  a  castle 
of  Knights  Templars  —  an  order 
whose  comparatively  recent  foun- 
dation in  the  eleventh  century 
causes  its  relics  to  be  viewed  with 
little  interest  by  the  people  of 
Vence — by  the  Roche  Blanche,  an 
immense  mass  of  white  limestone 
which  seems  almost  toppling  over 


into  the   valley  and   the    Rocher 
Noir,  to  the  Rocher  de  St  Jeannet, 
a   magnificent  bluff,    the  form   of 
which  at  least  is  familiar  to  every 
one  who  has  made  his  way  up  to 
the    very    lowest    height    in    the 
neighbourhood     of    Nice.       Even 
from    Cimiez    it    is    a    prominent 
object.     The   quaint  little   village 
of  St  Jeannet  lies  below  it,  but 
high  above  the  road.     It  is  worth 
a  visit,  though  differing  little  from 
many  other   small   towns    of   the 
kind.     Between    the    St   Jeannet 
bluff  and  the  Rocher  Noir  runs  a 
deep  gorge,  through  which  comes, 
foaming    and     rushing    from     its 
mountain   source,  the  little   river 
of  Cagnes  with  an  almost  Alpine 
impetuosity,  strangely  unlike  the 
quiet    even    flow    of    the    gentle 
little    stream    we    observed    down 
below.     The  St  Jeannet  road  com- 
mands a  fine  view,  too,  of  the  hills 
round  Nice  and  the  back  of   the 
chain   that  runs    from   the  Mont 
Boron  to  the  frontier,  each  several 
peak  crowned  with  a  grim-looking 
fort   that  gives    some    unpleasant 
suggestion    of    the    scenes    which 
the  smiling  country  beneath  may 
witness  in  the  not  distant  future. 
We    had    a    driver   once   on    this 
road  who  impressed  his  opinions 
— which  were  strong — upon  us  in 
respect   of    these    forts.      It   was 
scandalous     to    spend    so     much 
money  on  things  that  did  no  good. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  could  hardly 
have  spoken  more  warmly  on  the 
subject.     He  was  not  in  the  least 
patriotic.      "If  the  Germans  were 
to  attack  us,"  he  declared,  "  I  for 
one  would  give  myself  up  for  lost 
at  once.     I   would   surrender  im- 
mediately."    Perhaps    he    was    of 
those  who   regret  the  time  when 
Nice  was    Italian.     Most    Nigois, 
however,  seem   to   be  of   another 
mind.     "  We  are  all  French  now," 
said    another    gentleman    of    the 
same    profession ;    "  there    is    an 
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Italian  party  still,  but  it  is  all 
composed  of  the  rich.  They  want 
to  be  Italian  so  that  they  may 
keep  the  poor  in  slavery,  as  they 
always  do  in  Italy."  Poor  Italy  ! 
No  doubt  our  friend  had  got  his 
information  from  some  republican 
orator,  who  probably  knew  the  lie 
he  was  telling.  France  has  never 
forgotten  or  forgiven  the  way  in 
which  Napoleon  III.'s  scheme  of 
giving  semi-freedom  to  a  weak 
divided  Italy,  which  must  remain 
at  its  powerful  neighbour's  beck 
and  call,  was  frustrated  by  Italians 
who  ventured  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 

There  is  another  road  to  the 
coast  from  Yence  to  diversify  the 
return  journey,  which  lies  over 
the  low  hills  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Var.  The  beautiful  valley 
through  which  that  river  runs  is 
spread  out  before  us  as  we  pass 
with  all  its  varied  features,  the 
little  grey  villages  dotted  along 
the  hills  that  rise  above  its  banks, 
— Gattieres,  perched  on  a  shelving 
slope  farther  up  on  the  same  side, 
the  beautifully  situated  Aspre- 
mont  opposite,  nestling  into  a 
little  nook  of  hill  behind  the 
Mont  Chauve,  and  many  another, 
— the  grand  white  range  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  showing  itself 
through  many  gaps  of  the  lower 
hills,  and  farther  down  towards 
the  sea,  the  smiling  coteaux  of 
the  Eellet  wine  -  country.  There 
is  yet  another  of  these  old-world 
villages  on  the  road  to  the  coast, 
St  Laurent  du  Yar,  on  the  very 
bank  of  the  river ;  and  then  we 
come  to  the  new  Yar  bridge,  the 
great  highroad  daily  traversed  by 
Mr  Gordon  Bennett's  coach,  which 
runs  between  Cannes  and  Nice, 
through  perhaps  the  most  unin- 
teresting country  in  the  Riviera, 
and  modern  civilisation  generally. 
But  the  backwoods  are  not  half 
exhausted  even  in  this  little  tract 


of  country.  We  have  not  men- 
tioned, for  instance,  the  charming 
excursion  to  the  pretty  village  of 
Yilleneuve  -  Loubet,  in  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Loup,  which  is  within 
easy  walking  and  still  easier  driv- 
ing distance  from  the  Yence- 
Cagnes  railway  station,  on  the  road 
from  the  latter  place  to  Grasse. 
It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  this  expedition  should 
not  be  undertaken  before  May,  or 
at  least  the  end  of  April,  as  the 
landscape  is  much  improved  when 
the  trees  are  clothed  in  the  fresh 
green  of  early  summer.  Many  of 
these  places  differ  considerably 
according  to  the  time  when  they 
are  visited  :  to  take  another  in- 
stance, the  stranger  who  goes  to 
see  the  Yalloii  des  Fleurs  at  Nice 
at  any  time  later  than  February 
will  be  grievously  disappointed. 

Of  Nice  itself  we  can  hardly 
suppose  any  description  to  be 
necessary.  Everybody  has  been 
at  Nice  at  one  time  or  other,  and 
the  ten  miles  of  coast  between  it 
and  Monaco  are  as  well  known  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  English 
people  as  Piccadilly  is.  The 
society  at  Nice,  however,  shows 
by  no  means  such  a  preponderance 
of  English  as  we  find  at  Cannes, 
the  French  and  Hussian  elements 
being  each  individually  stronger, 
and  in  combination  sufficient  to 
eclipse  the  Britannic  contingent; 
but  those  who  yearn  for  the 
society  of  their  countrymen  will 
always  find  enough  of  them  to 
swear  by,  supplemented  by  a  plen- 
tiful sprinkling  of  Americans,  who 
muster  very  strong  here.  The 
thoughtful  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  for  some  time 
in  the  habit  of  sending  yearly  a 
man-of-war  to  lie  in  Yillefranche 
harbour  during  the  season,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  dances  and 
entertainments  of  various  kinds 
on  board  to  the  American  visitors 
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at  Nice  and  their  friends.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  never  seen  their 
way  to  emulating  this  act  of  genu- 
ine patriotism,  which,  however,  we 
believe,  has  now  been  intermitted 
even  by  the  American  authorities. 
Nice  is  also  the  western  limit  of 
the  German  traveller  on  the 
Riviera,  who  is  seldom  found,  at 
least  in  a  wild  state,  at  any  less 
cosmopolitan  resort  on  the  French 
side.  At  Monaco  he  is  seen  to 
great  advantage,  and  is  commonly 
found  in  large  numbers  at  Men  tone, 
which  touches  the  Italian  frontier. 
Farther  west  it  is  not  considered 
advisable  to  adventure.  Those 
who  seek  German  society  can  en- 
joy it  to  the  full  in  every  Italian 
health-resort. 

One  of  the  most  important  points 
for  those  who  think  of  staying  at 
Nice  to  consider  is  the  quarter  in 
which  they  should  take  up  their 
abode.  We  cannot  advise  any  one 
who  goes  there  for  any  purpose  but 
pleasure  to  select  any  one  of  the 
hotels  on  the  Promenade  des  Ang- 
lais, which  are  moreover,  like  those 
on  the  Quai  Massena  and  Quai  St 
Jean  Baptiste,  extremely  dear. 
The  most  robust  invalids  will  be 
safer  in  the  Carabacel  quarter, 
which  is  well  sheltered  and  has  a 
warm  exposure,  if  they  do  not 
think  it  better  to  retreat  quite 
into  the  country  to  Cimiez  or  St 
Barthelemy,  or  some  such  sunny 
corner.  For  villas,  Cimiez  is  usu- 
ally recommended,  but  we  rather 
think  that  a  better  choice  may  be 
made  among  those  which  lie  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  hills  run- 
ning from  the  Observatory  to  the 
promontory  of  Mont  Boron.  There 
has  never  yet  been  a  hotel  in  this 
latter  region,  but  we  believe  that 
one  is  to  be  erected  in  time  for 
this  season  on  the  Mont  Boron, 
just  behind  Sardou's  unfinished 
theatre,  facing  the  new  boulevard 


which  runs  across  the  slope  from 
the  Potteries  to  the  old  Ville- 
franche  road.  The  climate  of 
Nice  is  sharper  than  that  of  most 
of  the  Riviera  stations,  and  is  en- 
livened by  a  wind  which  comes 
straight  down  from  the  Maritime 
Alps,  and  is  supposed  to  possess 
some  such  revivifying  qualities  as 
are  found  in  the  boasted  atmos- 
phere of  Davos  Platz  or  the  Enga- 
dine.  Those  who  would  like  to 
enjoy  this  wind  should  certainly 
choose  the  Mont  Boron  to  live 
upon;  others  who  prefer  a  more 
sheltered  locality  will  do  better  at 
Cimiez  or  Carabacel.  The  walks 
and  drives  are  specially  desirable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice, 
which  has  an  unwonted  extent  of 
open  country  behind  it.  The 
Vallon  des  Fleurs,  the  Val  Ob- 
scur,  and  Falicon,  are  known  to 
every  casual  excursionist,  but  they 
in  no  way  exhaust  the  capabilities 
of  the  district.  There  is  the 
pleasant  valley  of  the  Magnan, 
from  which  one  may  ascend  to  St 
Romain  and  the  Bellet  country. 
At  St  Romain  we  have  seen  im- 
mense red  anemones  growing  in 
profusion,  of  which  the  natives  in- 
vited us  to  pick  our  fill,  though 
anemones  are  universally  recog- 
nised as  articles  of  commerce,  and 
the  Nigois  holds  it  his  duty  to 
make  all  he  possibly  can  out  of 
every  visitor — small  blame  to  him, 
honest  man  !  considering  the  nui- 
sance they  must  be  to  him.  But 
the  Bellet  people  are  more  primi- 
tive, and  the  only  drawback  among 
them  is  that  so  few  can  speak 
French  intelligibly.  Look  not, 
however,  too  constantly  on  the 
wine  of  Bellet,  either  when  it  is 
red  or  when  it  is  white.  The 
latter  generally  is  most  appreciated 
at  first,  but  we  think  the  former 
proves  the  better  when  one  is  ac- 
customed to  it.  Both  are  rather 
heady.  Then  there  is  the  Val  de 
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Barla  and  the  Val  de  la  Mantega, 
St  Philippe  and  St  Pierre,  the 
Paillon  valley  itself,  and  the  little 
towns  in  and  around  it — Drap  and 
Trinite,  Peille,  Peillon,  and  Lagnet. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  pleasant  ex- 
peditions in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nice.  The  town  itself  is  as  full 
of  attractions.  You  can  ramble 
about  in  the  Old  Town  if  you  have 
an  antiquarian  turn  ;  knock  about 
the  port  if  you  are  of  a  nautical  dis- 
position, and  confer  with  the  boat- 
men as  to  when  the  Namouna  is  ex- 
pected or  what  has  become  of  the 
Lancaster  Witch  ;  you  can  walk  or 
ride  on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais, 
listen  to  the  band  in  the  Public 
Garden,  spend  all  your  money  in 
the  shops  of  the  Quai  St  Jean 
Baptiste  or  the  Avenue  de  la  Gare, 
make  yourself  ill  on  cakes,  pains 
defoie  gras,  &c.,  at  Rumpelmayer's, 
play  at  petits  chevaux  in  the  Casino, 
hear  a  good  opera  well  performed 
at  the  Opera-house,  and  generally 
indulge  in  mild  dissipation.  If 
not  mildly  inclined,  you  can  also, 
especially  in  Carnival  time,  kick 
up  your  heels  to  any  extent  that 
you  think  proper.  There  are 
plenty  of  gambling  clubs  at  Nice, 
where  you  can  lose  your  money 
and  get  cheated  into  the  bargain ; 
the  latter  privilege  cannot  be  en- 
joyed at  Monte  Carlo.  The  Car- 
nival is  perhaps  not  in  its  palmy 
days,  but  the  shows  are  as  elaborate 
and  the  balls  and  redoutes  as  up- 
roarious as  ever.  Speaking  of  the 
Carnival,  it  is  as  well  to  warn  visi- 
tors, especially  ladies,  not  to  ven- 
ture into  the  streets  on  the  confetti 
days  unless  provided  with  masks 
and  other  defensive  armour,  as 
people  in  everyday  dress,  going 
about  their  ordinary  business,  are 
apt  to  be  roughly  handled  by  the 
mob  of  maskers. 

Going  from  Nice  eastward  we 
come  to  one  of  the  most  lovely 
pieces  of  coast  in  Europe :  the 


first  glimpse  of  the  bay  of  Ville- 
franche as  one  comes  round  the 
Mont  Boron  is  at  least  the  most 
beautiful  on  the  Riviera,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  little  bay 
of  Porto  Fino  on  the  farther  side 
of  Genoa;  nor  do  we  know  of  any- 
thing to  surpass  it  elsewhere,  un- 
less it  be  the  glorious  prospect  of 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  which 
is  enjoyed  from  the  cemetery  of 
Scutari,  the  most  perfect  spot  we 
have  ever  seen.  We  have  not 
much  fear  of  contradiction  about 
Villefranche,  from  the  ;  traveller 
of  unprejudiced  mind  who  comes 
upon  it  suddenly  on  a  fine  morn- 
ing as  he  turns  the  corner  of  the 
Monaco  road — or,  still  better,  of 
the  route  forestiere  higher  up — 
and  looks  down  on  the  deep  blue 
bay  with  its  steep  rocky  sides,  the 
pleasant  peninsula  of  the  Cap 
Ferrat — like  a  sea-monster  with 
a  broken  back,  profane  people  will 
say — the  barrier  of  rocks  behind 
Beaulieu,  which  look  so  strange- 
ly like  a  cardboard  stage  back- 
ground, the  great  bare  hills  behind, 
and  the  air  of  calm  and  peace 
which  extends  over  all.  Illusive 
peace,  we  are  bound  to  admit : 
however  smiling  the  landscape,  if 
we  may  be  permitted  slightly  to 
alter  a  couplet  of  the  immortal 
Bon  Gaultier — 

"A  holy  calm  sensation,  one,  in  fact, 

of  perfect  peace, 
Suits  as  well  its  real  condition  as  the 

thought  of  Christmas  geese. " 

It  is  a  most  unpeaceful  locality. 
Villefranche  simply  teems  with 
preparations  for  war ;  soldiers  are 
for  ever  exercising  on  its  Place 
d'Armes,  and  the  harbour  usually 
holds  some  half-dozen  venomous- 
looking  torpedo-boats.  Occasion- 
ally the  whole  Mediterranean 
squadron  lies  in  the  bay,  which  is 
very  deep  and  can  accommodate 
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a  considerable  fleet.  Some  people 
think  this  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
the  view ;  and  we  might  agree, 
would  the  French  navy  occasion- 
ally intermit  the  practice  of  airing 
their  linen  in  the  rigging.  But 
an  ironclad  which  looks  like  a 
gigantic  towel-horse  is  really  not 
a  picturesque  object.  Another 
element  of  unrest  is  supplied  by 
the  incessant  train  of  carriages 
which  sweep  along  the  road  from 
Nice  to  Monaco  all  day  long, 
usually  driven  at  a  headlong  pace, 
which  makes  them  as  dangerous 
to  the  passers-by  on  the  road  as 
the  dust  they  raise  is  disagreeable 
to  everybody.  There  is  not  a  dog 
living  on  that  road  who  has  four 
sound  legs ;  fortunately  they  get 
used  to  accidents.  We  knew  one 
little  dog  who  had  had  three  legs 
broken,  and  yet  could  enjoy  him- 
self in  his  simple  way — he  was 
then  in  a  humble  station  of  life — 
and  would  even  walk  across  the 
road  on  his  hind-legs  when  he  saw 
a  friend  approaching  on  the  other 
side.  By  a  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed revolution  in  his  fortunes  he  is 
now  rich  and  respected  ;  but  that, 
as  Mr  Rudyard  Kipling  would 
say,  is  another  story. 

In  the  many  villas  of  quiet  and 
sedate  aspect,  who  shall  say  how 
many  of  the  visitors  are  exhausting 
their  brains  and  destroying  their 
peace  of  mind  by  calculations  for 
a  system  which  shall  really  not 
break  down  this  time  at  Monte 
Carlo  1  Even  the  kindly  people 
of  the  land  are  not  tranquil.  Some 
years  ago  this  peaceful -looking 
country  was  torn  by  a  desperate 
feud  such  as  had  not  been  known 
since  the  days  of  the  Saracen  raids, 
which  is  still  spoken  of  with  bated 
breath — the  soul-thrilling  story  of 
the  Mayor  and  the  Newspaper 
Proprietor.  "  What,"  the  sympa- 
thetic reader  will  ask,  after  the 
manner  of  the  obliging  listeners 


in  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  "was  the 
story  of  the  Mayor  and  the  News- 
paper Proprietor,  and  what  was 
their  case  ? "  It  is  a  thrilling  tale. 
They  were  both — we  believe  they 
are  both — exceedingly  worthy  men, 
but  the  former,  whom  we  will  call 
the  Maire  of  Olivet,  was  the  head 
of  the  local  anti  -  clerical  party  ; 
while  the  latter,  to  whose  journal 
we  will  give  the  name  of  the  '  Petite 
Gazette,'  was  a  pious  son  of  the 
Church  and  stood  stoutly  by  the 
good  old  Cure,  who  used  to  come 
and  relate  to  us,  with  many 
chuckles,  each  new  incident  of  the 
story.  Moved  by  the  ardour  of 
religious  dissension,  M.  le  Maire 
went  down  to  the  town  council 
one  day  and  made  a  violent  speech 
against  his  adversary.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  his  sup- 
porters ;  but,  alas  !  how  imprudent 
it  is  to  offend  a  newspaper  pro- 
prietor! Next  morning  the  'Petite 
Gazette'  was  carrying  to  every 
corner  of  France  the  harrowing 
intelligence  that  the  Maire  of 
Olivet  had  suddenly  developed 
symptoms  of  acute  hydrophobia 
at  a  meeting  of  the  town  council, 
and  had  bitten  two  or  three  of  the 
councillors,  who  were  now  as  bad 
as  he.  The  effect  was  tremendous  ; 
M.  le  Maire's  Sunday  reception 
was  quite  deserted  that  week,  and 
the  more  nervous  visitors  began  to 
prepare  for  a  hurried  departure  to 
some  safer  quarter.  The  news 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  para- 
graph was  copied  into  many  foreign 
papers,  including  several  reasonable 
English  journals;  we  read  it  our- 
selves in  the  '  St  James's  Gazette.' 
The  Government  demanded  an  ex- 
planation, and  foreign  ambassadors 
were  beginning  to  make  inquiries 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  when  a  fresh 
paragraph  in  the  '  Petite  Gazette ' 
announced  that  two  of  M.  Pas- 
teur's pupils,  who  had  been  spe- 
cially despatched  to  Olivet,  had 
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heroically  devoted  themselves  to 
endure  the  bite  of  an  affected  per- 
son, and  had  now  satisfactorily 
established  the  fact,  already  sus- 
pected, that  this  peculiar  form  of 
rabies  was  only  dangerous  to  muni- 
cipal councillors.  The  alarm  sub- 
sided, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  heartless  world  laughed  :  what 
the  Government  thought  we  do  not 
know;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  though 
M.  le  Maire  still  rules  at  Olivet, 
his  sphere  of  influence  has  been 
considerably  cut  down  since  that 
date. 

Between  Nice  and  Mentone  the 
pleasant  land  overflows  with  places 
of  harbourage  for  the  foreign  visi- 
tor. On  the  bay  of  Yillefranche 
are  few  villas,  unless  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  of  these  the  few  above 
the  highroad  are  smothered  in 
dust  all  day  long.  One  or  two 
below  the  road  are  delightful, 
their  greatest  drawback  being  that 
at  Villef  ranche,  which  lies  close  in 
the  angle  of  the  Mont  Boron  and 
the  Mont  Vinaigrier,  the  sun  sets 
about  an  hour  earlier  than  it  does 
at  Nice.  The  Cap  Ferrat  prom- 
ontory, between  Villefranche  and 
Beaulieu,  is  covered  with  villas, 
many  of  which  are  to  be  had  at 
very  reasonable  rates,  especially 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  if 
they  have  not  been  let  earlier.  A 
fair  proportion  of  these  villas  are 
well  built,  many  have  nice  gardens, 
and  most  of  them  are  prettily 
situated,  though  rarely  facing  ab- 
solutely south,  and  command 
beautiful  views.  The  country 
round  is  perfect,  but  the  nearest 
market  -  place  is  some  distance 
away,  and  there  may  be  some 
trouble  in  the  management  of  the 
commissariat  department.  Beau- 
lieu  even  suffers  to  some  extent 
in  this  particular,  as  its  shops 
have  not  progressed  in  proportion 
to  the  rapid  rise  of  prices  conse- 
quent upon  the  arrival  of  the  herd 


of  British  snobs  who  flocked  to 
Beaulieu  on  hearing  that  Lord 
Salisbury  was  going  to  build  a 
villa  there.  It  is,  however,  the 
most  comfortable  place  on  the  coast 
for  some  miles,  and  boasts  of  three 
hotels  and  a  first-rate  restaurant, 
the  well-known  Reserve,  where  the 
visitors  from  Nice  and  Monte 
Carlo  come  in  crowds  to  lunch. 
The  visitor  who  has  not  yet  been 
there  is  hereby  admonished  to  go 
and  do  likewise ;  it  is  best  to  lunch 
early,  say  about  half-past  twelve, 
before  the  rush  comes.  We  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  invention  of 
gastronomical  art  which  is  beyond 
the  resources  of  the  Reserve  of 
Beaulieu,  but  the  man  of  moderate 
needs  can  also  procure  simple  and 
refreshing  viands  which  will  not 
seriously  exhaust  his  pocket.  A 
bouillabaisse  and  a  poulet  Beau- 
lieu  can  ruin  no  one ;  and  with  a 
bottle  of  decent  wine,  this  will 
suffice  for  the  experienced  traveller 
who  is  prepared  to  rough  it.  It 
used  to  be  the  fashion  to  go  and 
eat  bouillabaisse  at  the  little  fish- 
ing village  of  St  Jean,  across  the 
bay,  on  the  Cap  Ferrat,  but  the 
old  restaurant  there  has  been  quite 
eclipsed  by  its  new  neighbour. 
Beaulieu  also  boasts  of  an  immense 
number  of  little  villas ;  and  as  it 
lies  in  a  pretty  and  pleasant  coun- 
try, a  perfect  paradise  of  flowers, 
and  is  securely  sheltered  from  the 
mistral  by  the  hills  behind,  it  does 
certainly  present  one  of  the  most 
entirely  desirable  places  to  live  in 
which  the  Riviera  affords.  Only 
the  wind,  which  cannot  come  in 
from  the  north,  works  its  way 
round  somehow  by  the  sea,  and 
Beaulieu  is  sometimes  exposed  to 
a  very  unpleasant  cold  wind  from 
the  sea,  which  feels  like  a  sort  of 
echo  of  the  mistral.  One  who  had 
lived  there  many  years — indeed 
the  same  good  old  Cure  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  and  who  is  since 
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dead — told  us  that  he  found  the 
climate  disagree  with  him  very 
much,  because  it  was  too  exciting ; 
we  believe  he  suffered  from  some 
nervous  complaint. 

There  are   many  little   resting- 
places    011   this    well-known    strip 
of  coast  which   often    escape  the 
casual  passer-by.     Eza  is  one, — not 
the    queer   little    village    perched 
upon  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  crowned 
with   the    ruins    of    the    Saracen 
pirates'  fort,  but  the  little  cluster 
of   villas    which    has    sprung    up 
round    the    railway    station    in    a 
beautiful,  quiet  bay — we   beg   its 
pardon,   it  is  not  called  the  bay 
but    the    Sea   of    Eza — which,  to 
those    who    do    not    seek    gaiety, 
would    make    a   pleasant    enough 
place   to   stay    at.      Similarly    at 
Roquebrune,  between  Monte  Carlo 
and  Mentone,   a  few  villas  have 
found  root  by  the  side  of  the  sea, 
but  are  content  to  call  themselves 
by  the  name  of  the  picturesque  old 
village  on  the  hill  above.     Roque- 
brune,  it  should  be  mentioned,  in 
days  long  gone  by  stood  on  the 
very  top  of  the  hill  above,  from 
which  one  day  it  began  gradually 
to  slide  down  into  the  sea,  till  the 
village  priest  prayed  to  its  patron 
saint,  who  stopped  it  where  it  now 
stands  about  half-way  down.    This 
story  must  be  true,  because  there 
is  a  picture  representing  the  scene 
in    the    parish    church.      At  La 
Turbie,  west  of  Monaco,  there  is  a 
great  hotel  by  the  sea,  which  is  to 
be  opened  at  last  this  season,  we 
are  told ;  but  the  only  habitable 
houses  are  1500  feet  higher,  near 
the  village,  which  was  once  a  post- 
ing-station of  some  importance  on 
the  great  old  Corniche  road.     The 
road  by  the  sea  is  quite  a  modern 
invention.     A  friend  who  had  not 
seen  the  coast  for  thirty  years  told 
us  that  the  only  way  to  get  at 
Monaco  from  Nice  in  his  day  was 
either  by  a  small  steamer  which 
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ran  between  them,  or  by  driving 
to  La  Turbie  and  riding  down 
from  there  on  mules.  In  those 
days  there  was  a  small  town  on 
the  Monaco  peninsula,  but  where 
La  Condamine  and  Monte  Carlo 
now  stand  nothing  but  rocks  and 
rough  grass,  on  which  a  few  goats 
were  generally  to  be  seen.  There 
is  not  even  yet  a  direct  carriage- 
road  from  Monte  Carlo  to  La 
Turbie,  but  we  are  threatened 
with  a  funicular  railway. 

The  Principality  of  Monaco  is 
an  extremely  interesting  locality, 
for  many  reasons.  The  frontier 
is  not  extensive,  but  it  is  possible 
to  walk  three  miles  straight  on 
without  entering  the  territories  of 
the  adjacent  French  Republic — for 
a  person  who  knows  the  country, 
that  is.  The  population  exceeds 
that  of  two  other  European  na- 
tions, the  Principality  of  Liechten- 
stein and  the  Republic  of  San 
Marino.  The  form  of  government 
is  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  pres- 
ent sovereign  being  his  Highness 
Albert  Prince  of  Monaco,  Duke 
of  Yalentinois,  Mazarin,  and 
Ma^enne,  Prince  of  Chateau-Por- 
cien,  Marquis  des  Baux,  of  Chilly 
and  of  Guiscard,  Count  of  Car- 
lades  and  of  Longjumeau,  of  Fer- 
rette,  Belfort,  Thann,  and  Rose- 
mont,  &c.,  &c. 

"The  Turk,  that  two-and-fifty  king- 
doms hath," 

has  hardly  a  more  magnificent 
array  of  titles.  His  Highness  is 
at  the  head  of  an  army  number- 
ing almost  eighty  men,  officers 
included,  and  a  corps  of  gendar- 
merie more  than  forty  strong; 
these  calculations  do  not  include 
his  special  guard  of  honour.  A 
Monegasque  staff- officer  is  prob- 
ably the  most  magnificently  at- 
tired warrior  in  Europe.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  though 
less  splendid,  are  also  worthy  of 
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admiration;  having  but  light 
duties,  they  can  give  their  minds 
wholly  and  entirely  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  moustache,  in  which 
department  they  fear  no  com- 
petition. The  Prince  of  Monaco 
treats  upon  equal  terms  with 
foreign  potentates,  and  sends  en- 
voys extraordinary  and  ministers 
plenipotentiary  to  Paris  and  to 
the  Vatican.  It  is  comforting  to 
live  under  the  protection  of  such 
a  monarch,  and  his  dominions  are 
certainly  among  the  most  beautiful 
that  any  earthly  sovereign  can  reign 
over.  The  peninsula  of  Monaco 
itself  —  perhaps  we  should  say 
the  capital — is  the  most  striking ; 
but  Monte  Carlo  has  quite  as 
pretty  accessories,  if  it  was  not 
disfigured  by  the  Casino,  which  is 
probably  the  most  hideous  build- 
ing in  existence.  It  is  a  pleasant 
spot  from  every  point  of  view  ;  to 
those  who  are,  unfortunately,  care- 
less of  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
it  may  still  appeal  as  being  essen- 
tially a  place  of  creature-comforts. 
A  dinner  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris — 
a  good  dinner,  that  is— is  a  thing 
to  think  fondly  of  in  after-days ; 
and  the  Paris  by  no  means  stands 
alone  in  this  respect.  Do  not  the 
French  give  to  their  innkeepers 
the  title  of  restaurateurs,  as  to 
those  who  bring  comfort  to  the 
unfortunate1?  and  are  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  anywhere  more 
remarkable  than  at  Monte  Carlo  1 
It  is  thus  that  the  memory  lingers 
in  our  mind  of  a  certain  dish  of 
grey  mullet  at  the  Hotel  Monte 
Carlo,  at  a  time  when  the  prospect 
before  us  was  black  indeed,  and 
the  payment  of  a  necessary  hotel 
bill  at  Mentone  seemed  to  hang  in 
the  balance.  But  why  dwell  on 
these  harrowing  details  ?  Fortune, 
who  had  perhaps  been  having  a 
good  dinner  herself  somewhere, 
became  again  propitious,  and  we 
crossed  the  Italian  frontier  next 


day  with  a  light  heart  and  a  more 
or  less  heavy  pocket. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  expected  to 
say  something  about  the  Casino. 
Nobody  need  play  who  wishes  to 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  thereof. 
The  exchanging  of  your  visiting 
card  at  the  door  for  an  official 
(gratuitous)  card  of  admission 
makes  you  absolutely  free  of  the 
place,  the  reading-rooms,  the  music- 
rooms,  and  all.  You  can  hear  an 
excellent  concert  performed  by  a 
first-rate  orchestra  ;  if  you  go  to 
the  theatre  at  night  you  must  pay 
for  your  place,  but  otherwise  every- 
thing is  open  to  you  free,  and  you 
need  never  play,  or  go  near  the 
play-rooms,  unless  you  like.  You 
cannot  even  hear  the  sound  of  the 
play  going  on  unless  you  deliber- 
ately show  your  card  once  more  to 
the  special  official  who  stands  at 
the  door  of  the  rooms,  and  enter  of 
your  own  accord.  For  our  own 
part,  we  consider  it  more  moral  to 
play,  especially  if  you  consider  the 
gambling-house  as  an  abuse  which 
ought  to  be  removed.  For  the 
players,  at  least,  are  doing  their 
best  to  win  from  the  proprietors 
some  of  the  money  which  enables 
them  to  keep  it  up,  while  those 
who  only  enjoy  the  other  entertain- 
ments, which  the  success  of  the 
bank  has  enabled  the  latter  to 
provide,  appear  to  rejoice  with 
them  over  the  spoils  of  the  vic- 
tims. Not  that  we  believe  much  in 
those  victims ;  of  course  there  will 
always  be  a  few  lunatics  who  ought 
not  to  be  at  large,  and  who  would, 
no  doubt,  have  made  equal  fools  of 
themselves  in  some  other  way  if 
they  had  not  come  to  Monte  Carlo, 
like  the  young  lady  who  recently 
committed  suicide  after  having 
played  the  game  of  a  hopeless 
maniac  at  the  tables,  apparently 
in  a  frantic  search  after  excite- 
ment, for  of  winning,  or  even  of 
not  losing,  she  can  have  had  no 
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idea.  This  last  is  the  only  case  of 
suicide  consequent  upon  losses  at 
Monte  Carlo  which  we  have  person- 
ally known  to  stand  examination. 
In  the  vivid  imaginations  of  vari- 
ous Societies  for  the  Abolition  of 
State  Protected  Vice,  suicides  oc- 
cur every  day,  often  in  the  rooms 
themselves,  in  the  presence — if  the 
stories  were  true — of  dozens  of 
English  people  of  both  sexes,  most 
of  whom,  while  privately  staking  a 
five-franc  piece  or  two,  would  be 
perfectly  charmed  by  the  opportu- 
nity to  write  an  account  of  such 
a  disaster  to  an  English  paper, 
and  draw  a  fitting  moral  there- 
from. It  is  painful  to  decide  that 
the  supposed  disasters  are  delibe- 
rate fabrications,  but  we  fear  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion.  A  year  or  two  ago 
a  communication  was  sent  to  the 
English  papers  announcing  that 
fourteen  suicides  had  taken  place 
at  Monte  Carlo  during  the  Carni- 
val week.  The  British  consul  was 
absent  at  the  time  on  leave — per- 
haps this  was  known  to  the  authors 
of  the  legend — and  consequently 
unable  to  inquire  at  once  into  the 
question;  but  on  his  return  he 
could  soon  declare  authoritatively 
that  the  whole  story  was  a  per- 
fectly groundless  invention.  Some 
years  earlier,  in  the  winter  of 
1883-84,  there  was  a  grand  chance, 
as  it  seemed,  for  the  enemies  of 
the  Casino.  A  young  American 
of  considerable  property  committed 
suicide  at  New  York  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  from 
Europe.  The  cause  of  his  act 
could  hardly  be  in  doubt,  as  it 
was  proved  that  the  unfortunate 
man  had  come  straight  home  from 
Monaco  by  the  most  direct  route. 
Doubtless  he  had  lost  all  his  money 
in  that  den  of  iniquity,  and  one  of 
those  strange,  pathetic  impulses 
which  come  over  men  at  the  last 
had  brought  him  back  to  die  in  his 


native  country.  It  seemed  almost 
a  shame  to  overthrow  such  a  pretty 
story,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was 
proved  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  had  won  heavily  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  had 
secured  his  winnings  and  started 
home  with  them  at  once.  On  his 
way  home  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  some  of  the  sharpers  who  ply 
their  trade  on  the  Atlantic  liners, 
and  was  not  only  stripped  of  his 
winnings  and  all  his  ready  money, 
but  also  had  to  give  I  0  U's  for 
large  sums,  practically  exhaust- 
ing his  whole  capital ;  so  that  on 
his  arrival,  after  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  payment  of  these 
liabilities,  he  shot  himself  in  a  fit 
of  desperation.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  Monte  Carlo  he 
could  only  have  played  with  the 
actual  cash  he  had  with  him,  pro- 
missory-notes not  being  permitted 
— a  very  valuable  safeguard. 

We  should  hardly  advise  the 
ordinary  traveller,  whether  he 
play  or  not,  to  establish  himself 
at  Monte  Carlo.  It  is  very  pretty, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  extremely  dear, 
the  inhabitants  holding  that  peo- 
ple who  come  there  do  so  with  the 
intention  of  spending  money ;  if 
they  didn't,  they  would  go  else- 
where. Besides,  the  regular  Monte 
Carlists  are  not  amusing  people 
to  talk  to,  though  their  ways  are 
sometimes  funny  enough.  It  is 
tedious  to  hear  of  nothing  from 
morning  to  night  but  the  reason 
why  your  neighbour  won  or  lost 
the  last  time  he  played,  especially 
as  the  wretched  man  knows  all 
the  time  that  he  proses  that  you 
cannot  possibly  want  to  hear  him, 
for  no  man  upon  earth  ever  be- 
lieved in  his  neighbour's  system. 
We  have  known  a  few  unfortunate 
people  who  believed  in  their  own, 
and  heaven  knows  what  has  be- 
come of  them  by  this  time.  Men- 
tone  is  a  better  place  to  stay  at. 
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People  will  tell  you  that  Mentone 
is  depressing  because  there  are  so 
many  invalids  about ;  but  this 
drawback  we  regard  as  mythical. 
There  is  a  flourishing  population 
of  healthy  visitors,  chiefly  German, 
who  spend  all  their  days  at  Monte 
Carlo — for  the  trains  suit  very 
well,  and  there  are  only  five  miles 
to  go. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space 
to  say  more  about  Mentone  than 
that  it  is  very  snugly  sheltered 
by  the  hills,  which  here  approach 
very  near  to  the  shore ;  but  there 
are  bolt-holes,  in  the  shape  of  two 
narrow  valleys,  which  lead  to  a 
most  delightful  country  behind. 
It  is  usually  warm,  and  is  one  of 
the  safest  stations  for  people  with 
weak  chests ;  probably  San  Remo 
and  Costebelle  alone  compete  with 
it  in  this  respect.  We  should  ad- 
vise visitors  to  select  a  house  or 
hotel  on  the  east  bay,  familiarly 
known  to  the  inhabitants  as  the 
baie  des  Anglais  or  the  baie  du 


Docteur  Bennett.  We  have  no 
time  to  cross  the  frontier ;  but 
we  may  just  mention  that  San 
Remo  is  warm  and  sheltered,  its 
surroundings  are  pretty,  and  its 
climate  mild,  as  is  also  its  atmo- 
sphere, natural,  moral,  and  social. 
It  is  very  pleasant  for  a  short  stay, 
but  perhaps  rather  enervating  if 
one  remains  there  long ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  vastly  preferable  to  the 
dreary,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable 
plain  in  which  the  newer  part  of 
Bordighera  is  situated.  The  old 
town  is  delightful,  but  nobody 
could  live  there.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  cheap  little  hotel  —  we 
think  it  is  called  the  Hotel 
Windsor  —  on  the  slope  of  the 
Capo  S.  Ampeglio,  which  we 
have  always  regarded  in  our 
mind's  eye  as  the  one  place  in 
which  life  in  Bordighera  would 
be  supportable.  The  Hinterland 
of  Bordighera  and  San  Remo  yields 
to  no  other  part  of  the  coast  in 
interest  and  beauty. 
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THE    RESTLESS     DEAD. 

"  Ay  !  though  he's  buried  in  a  cave, 
And  trodden  down  with  stones, 
And  years  have  rotted  ofl"  his  flesh, 
The  world  shall  see  his  bones.' 

—HOOD  :  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram. 

[Five  years  before  the  date  of  this  story,  George  Woodfall,  a  wealthy 
and  respected  citizen  of  Sydney,  beloved  by  all  classes  for  his  upright- 
ness and  benevolence,  suddenly  vanished,  leaving  not  the  faintest  trace. 
His  disappearance  caused  the  most  profound  sensation,  and  as  his 
affairs  were  found  to  be  in  perfect  order,  foul  play  was  for  a  time 
suspected.  No  clue,  however,  was  forthcoming,  and  after  two  years  a 
monument  was  raised  to  the  man  who  had  earned  the  right  to  be  called 
a  public  benefactor.] 


MY  name  is  Power — the  Rev. 
Charles  Power.  I  am  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  parish  church  of 
St  Chrysostom,  Redfern,  Sydney; 
and,  though  a  clergyman,  I  have 
never  so  far  been  led  to  suspect 
myself  of  being  in  any  way  a 
weakling,  or  given  over  to  vain 
imaginings.  I  am  forty  years  of 
age,  and  unmarried.  My  life  has 
been  uniformly  practical,  and  I 
cannot  remember  to  have  ever 
been  the  prey  of  any  morbid 
sentiment  whatever.  Hitherto  I 
have  utterly  disbelieved  in  appari- 
tions of  any  description,  regarding 
them  as  illusions  presented  to  a 
temporarily,  though  slightly,  dis- 
ordered brain ;  and  I  am  free  to 
confess  that,  had  I  alone  been  the 
witness  of  the  apparition  herein 
described,  I  should  have  felt 
bound  to  set  aside  my  own  im- 
pressions as  unworthy  of  serious 
attention,  on  the  grounds  already 
stated,  nor  should  I  have  further 
investigated  the  matter ;  and  thus 
what  is  now  known  might  never 
have  come  to  light,  and,  for  all  we 
know,  rest  and  peace  might  have 
been  denied  to  a  long-tortured 
soul.  Thus  much  of  myself. 

Of  my  friend,  William  Rowley, 
I  may  say  that  he  is  a  man  of  like 
mind  unto  myself ;  that  as  a 


scientist — famous  throughout  the 
world  as  the  man  who  planned 
and  carried  out  the  canal  system 
in  New  South  Wales — his  educa- 
tion has  not  been  such  as  to  render 
him  fanciful,  even  did  his  natural 
instincts  turn  in  that  direction, 
which  they  do  not.  In  a  word, 
he  is  a  hard-headed,  shrewd,  and 
utterly  unimaginative  man. 

One  thing  must  be  stated  at  the 
outset.  The  exact  locality  in  which 
the  events  here  recorded  came  to 
pass  we  have  concealed,  fearing 
lest  some  too  curious  hand  might 
disturb  that  lonely  grave  among 
the  mountains,  where  lies  all  that 
remains  of  a  man  who,  if  he  sinned, 
surely  also  suffered. 

With  what  amazed  horror  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sydney 
will  learn  the  fate  of  George  Wood- 
fall  we  can  well  imagine.  When  a 
man  respected  and  beloved  among 
us  for  twenty  years  departed  sud- 
denly from  our  midst,  the  whole 
community  mourned  for  him  as 
for  a  father.  And  now,  when  the 
veil  is  rent,  and  he  whom  we  be- 
lieved a  saint  stands  revealed  the 
opposite  of  all  we  once  conceived 
him  to  be,  amazement  is  only 
natural.  But,  lest  that  feeling 
should  change  in  the  minds  of 
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some  to  that  of  scorn,  I  would  say 
by  virtue  of  my  priestly  office, 
"Judge  him  not:  for  you  know 
not  how  he  was  tempted.  Judge 
him  not,  till  you  have  been 
tempted  even  as  he  was  ;  arid  then, 
if  you  resist,  still  judge  him  not, 
because  of  the  awfulness  of  his 
doom."  The  actual  narrative  of 
our  experiences  I  shall  leave  to 
William  Rowley,  whose  powers  of 
description,  as  I  find  on  comparing 
our  two  separately  compiled  state- 
ments, considerably  surpass  my 
own. 

In  the  month  of  September  last 
year,  my*  friend  Power  and  I  were 
shaking  the  cobwebs  from  our 
brains,  and  enjoying  a  short  holi- 
day among  the  mountains  of  the 
Great  Dividing  Range.  I  shall 
not,  as  Power  says,  indicate  more 
nearly  the  precise  locality  to  any 
but  those  who  may  have  a  per- 
sonal or  public  right  to  the  infor- 
mation. We  had  been  out  about 
a  fortnight,  and  Power,  who  is  an 
enthusiastic  botanist,  had  already 
made  several  new  discoveries 
among  the  Australian  flora,  while 
I,  gun  in  hand,  contented  myself 
with  bringing  down  that  particu- 
lar section  of  the  fauna  most  di- 
rectly concerned  with  our  breakfast 
and  dinner.  One  evening, — it  was 
the  20th — the  date  is  indelibly  en- 
graved on  my  memory, — when  we 
were  in  the  very  heart  of  the  lofty 
ranges,  we  began  to  cast  about  for 
a  spot  where  we  could  camp  for 
the  night.  Not  far  away  we  could 
hear  the  thunder  of  a  waterfall, 
and  judging  that  we  should  find 
what  we  wanted  somewhere*  in  its 
vicinity,  we  pressed  on,  descending 
deeper  and  deeper  into  a  long  gully, 
the  sides  of  which  were  thickly 
covered  with  tall  trees  and  tangled 
undergrowth.  On  reaching  the 
bottom,  we  walked  forward  till 
we  came  upon  a  pretty  glade, 


formed  by  clumps  of  tall  fern- 
trees,  or  rather  tree-ferns,  fring- 
ing a  deep  pool,  which  was  formed, 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  water  which 
poured  incessantly  from  the  heights, 
and  which  constituted  the  head  of 
a  small  creek,  which  flowed  away, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  among 
the  dense  foliage  through  which  it 
forced  its  way. 

This  was  the  very  spot  for  us, 
and  during  our  supper  we  found 
leisure  to  observe  the  formation  of 
the  waterfall,  exactly  opposite  to 
which  we  reclined.  It  was  very 
curious.  From  the  top  of  the  cliff 
the  water,  projected  by  some  force 
the  nature  of  which  we  could  not 
divine,  sprang  sheer  out  from  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  and  de- 
scending in  a  mighty  and  unbroken 
arc,  poured  with  a  never-ceasing 
roar  upon  a  great  ledge  of  rock 
which  jutted  out  some  forty  feet 
below.  Here,  after  being  col- 
lected, as  it  were,  in  a  vast  reser- 
voir, it  continuously  overflowed, 
and  rushed  down  the  black  face 
of  the  rock  in  a  torrent  of  silver 
foam. 

Scarcely  had  we  finished  our 
supper,  and  piling  a  few  logs  on 
the  fire,  lit  our  pipes  for  a  yarn, 
when,  quite  suddenly,  as  it  seemed, 
the  clear  starry  sky  became  over- 
cast ;  a  violent  gust  of  wind  rushed 
shrieking  through  the  gully,  scat- 
tering our  fire  in  all  directions, 
ceased,  and  for  a  few  moments  all 
was  still.  Then  drip,  drip,  fell 
splashing  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain, 
and,  almost  before  we  could  reach 
the  shelter  of  the  nearest  clump  of 
ferns,  a  tremendous  storm  burst 
upon  us  with  a  fury  which,  not- 
withstanding my  long  experience 
of  tropical  storms,  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  seen  sur- 
passed. The  wind,  truly,  had  died 
away,  but  the  thunder  rolled  and 
crashed  and  reverberated  in  a 
perfectly  awful  manner,  till  it 
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seemed  as  if,  from  the  bowels  of 
the  mountains,  a  number  of  giant 
Stentors  were  roaring  in  concert 
for  their  liberty.  All  the  time, 
writhing  and  coiling  and  darting 
with  forked  tongues  about  the 
topmost  summits,  gleamed  the 
electric  fires,  like  a  multitude  of 
blazing  serpents  let  loose  upon  the 
blackness  of  the  night. 

From  the  shelter,  such  as  it 
was,  where  we  crouched,  Power 
and  I  watched  the  progress  of  the 
storm.  So  pitchy  dark  had  it 
grown  that,  though  touching,  we 
could  not  see  one  another,  and 
though  we  heard  its  never-ceasing 
rush,  even  above  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  the  great  white  mass  of 
falling  water  immediately  in  front 
of  us  had  become  invisible. 

Suddenly  a  levin-streak  flashed 
out  of  the  gloom,  struck,  for  one 
instant,  the  face  of  the  cliff  with  a 
broad  blaze  of  light,  then  vanished, 
leaving  all  once  more  in  darkness. 
No,  not  all,  for  through  the  in- 
tense blackness  there  arose,  just 
in  the  position  of  the  watery  arc, 
a  soft  and  luminous  mist.  Faint 
and  shadowy  at  first,  it  rapidly 
increased  in  density,  becoming 
clearer  to  the  sight,  till  at  length 
it  hung,  as  it  were,  a  great  white 
pall,  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth.  Crash !  and  another 
stunning  thunder -roll  shook  the 
air,  while  again  the  forked  flame 
darted  its  fiery  shaft  upon  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  Then  darkness 
once  more,  save  for  the  misty  veil, 
now  no  longer  white,  but  suffused 
with  a  pale -pink  glow,  delicate 
and  fleeting  as  the  first  faint  flush 
of  dawn.  Swiftly  it  deepened  to 
an  exquisite  tint,  while  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  rosy  drops  were 
flung  hither  and  thither  as  the 
spray  from  the  ledge  was  splashed 
and  dashed  in  all  directions. 

But,  beautiful  as  this  was,  scant 
time  was  left  us  to  admire  it. 
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Another  crash ;  another  flash ;  a 
roaring,  rumbling  noise,  as  if  an 
earthquake  was  upon  us,  and  once 
again  the  scene  was  changed.  There 
was  one  brief  interval  of  perfect 
stillness  ;  and  then,  in  an  instant, 
the  pink  glow  went  out.  Darkness 
while  one  might  draw  breath ;  and 
then — a  blood-red  glare,  so  intense, 
so  lurid,  so  absolute,  that  it  re- 
quired but  little  imagination  to 
suppose  a  huge  torrent  of  blood 
descending  on  us  where  we  sat. 
Out  curved  the  great  arc  in  a  vast 
sheet  of  crimson,  and  down  the 
black  face  of  the  cliff  poured  the 
red  stream  in  all  manner  of  fantas- 
tic shapes.  But  now  the  light  was 
not  confined  to  the  water  alone, 
for  the  whole  mountain  glared  and 
glowed  as  if  wrapped  in  bloody 
flame,  and  the  giant  trees,  uprear- 
ing  hundreds  of  feet,  seemed  to 
reel  in  desperate  conflict  with  a 
thousand  encircling  tongues  of  fire, 
which,  leaping  to  the  topmost  crag 
of  the  mountain,  touched  all  the 
black  boulders  and  massive  rocks 
in  its  course,  till  they  glowed  like 
red-hot  iron.  Then,  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  come,  the  glorious  dis- 
play vanished,  and  the  thick  pall 
of  darkness  settled  once  more  upon 
everything. 

Hitherto  we  had  watched  what 
I  supposed  to  be  a  series  of  unique 
and  exceptionally  beautiful  atmos- 
pheric effects  in  silence,  too  ab- 
sorbed in  the  exquisite  loveliness 
and  grandeur  of  what  we  saw  for 
speech.  But  now  I  turned  to 
Power,  with  a  light  remark  about 
our  good  fortune  in  having  en- 
countered a  phenomenon  I  could 
not  remember  to  have  seen  de- 
scribed. As  I  spoke,  I  felt  him 
grasp  my  arm  convulsively. 

"  My  God  ! "  he  said,  in  a  voice 
so  unlike  his  own  I  scarcely  knew 
it,  "  what  is  that  ? " 

"What1?"  I  exclaimed,  rather 
startled,  I  must  confess,  by  the 
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tone  in  which  he  spoke.  He  did 
not  answer,  but  his  grasp  tightened 
on  my  arm.  I  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  waterfall.  Heavens  ! 
what  was  it  1  Out  of  the  murky 
gloom,  high  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
arc  of  water,  appeared  a  human 
hand.  A  dead  hand  :  long  and 
lean,  with  the  blue  decaying  flesh 
shrivelling  on  the  fingers.  And, 
as  it  waved  and  beckoned,  another 
hand,  withered  and  gruesome  like 
itself,  grew  before  our  eyes,  and 
the  long  thin  fingers  twined  them- 
selves together  as  if  in  supplica- 
tion. Struggling,  as  it  were,  into 
material  shape,  followed  the  arms  ; 
and  then,  as  I  sat,  my  mouth 
agape  with  horror,  and  every  nerve 
tingling  with  keenest  anticipation, 
there,  in  ghastly  completeness, 
stood  a  man.  But  what  a  man  ! 
A  man  who  had  been  dead  for 
years ;  a  man  on  whose  bones  the 
flesh  had  shrunk  and  dried,  and  in 
some  parts  rotted  off;  a  man,  and 
yet  not  a  man;  a  skeleton,  and  yet 
not  a  skeleton ;  a  horrid  corpse, 
endowed  with  life,  or  at  least  with 
the  semblance  of  life.  And  now 
the  great  blaze  of  crimson  light 
burst  forth  again,  and  all  over  the 
horrid  figure,  and  about  it,  and 
around  it,  seemed  to  flow  streams 
of  blood.  Oh,  how  the  awful  thing 
writhed  and  rocked  in  what  seemed 
to  be  a  deadly  paroxysm  of  anguish ! 
now  standing  erect,  and  flinging 
its  weird  arms  above  its  head,  as 
though  invoking  curses ;  now  fall- 
ing on  its  withered  knees  in  an 
agony  of  terror.  I  could  bear  no 
more,  and  hid  my  face  in  my  hands. 
When  I  looked  again  the  appari- 
tion had  vanished.  "  Power,"  I 
said,  falteringly.  There  was  no 
answer,  he  had  fainted. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  the 
moon  was  again  shining  high  in 
the  heavens,  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  recent  storm,  and  the  great 
cataract  thundered  on  its  everlast- 
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ing  descent,  a  broad  and  gleaming 
sheet  of  silver,  as  though  nothing 
had  ever  happened  to  disturb  it. 
Power  stretched  himself,  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  then  sat  up  and 
looked  about  him  in  a  bewildered 
way.  At  last  he  spoke. 

"  Rowley,"  he  began,  hesitat- 
ingly, "  I  have  had  a  very  curious 
dream.  I " 

I  thought  it  best  to  cut  him 
short.  "  It  was  no  dream,  Power," 
I  said ;  "  for  I  saw  it  too." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
incredulously,  then  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

"  You  saw  it  too  ! "  he  gasped. 
"  Then,  my  God !  what  can  it 
mean  1 " 

Power,  however,  is  a  cool  and 
remarkably  self-possessed  man,  and 
before  very  long  his  nerves  re- 
covered their  accustomed  balance, 
and  he  spoke  to  me  again. 

"Of  one  thing  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced," he  said  in  his  most  im- 
pressive tones,  "  so  fearful  and 
terrifying  a  spectacle  would  never 
have  been  permitted  to  appear  to 
us  without  some  deep  and  signifi- 
cant reason.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose it  to  be?" 

"  Really,"  I  answered,  "  I  have 
no  idea,  and  I  prefer  not  to  ima- 
gine. We  must  go  up  there,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out." 

"  My  own  thought,"  he  said, 
rising  to  his  feet.  "  Come." 

"What,  now!"  I  cried  in  as- 
tonishment. "Surely  you  will 
wait  till  morning.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  such  haste ; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  lost  by  so 
slight  a  delay." 

"  That  may  or  may  not  be,"  he 
replied,  firmly.  "All  I  know  is, 
I  am  going  to  try  and  get  behind 
that  veil  of  water  to-night.  Could 
you  sleep,"  he  added,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  while  there  is  a  possibility 
of  that  ghastly  thing  appearing  to 
us  again  1  I  could  not." 
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"There  is  not  much  chance  of 
that,"  I  said,  regretfully.  "To 
tell  you  the  truth,  Power,  I  rather 
wish  it  would,  for  then  we  might 
arrive  at  some  scientific  explana- 
tion of  it.  I  was  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  the  gentleman  made 
his  first  appearance,  that  I " 

"  Rowley,"  he  interrupted,  "  do 
not  jest.  We  do  not  agree  on 
all  points,  and  your  belief  in  the 
unseen  is,  I  regret  to  say,  much 
weaker  than  I  would  have  it. 
But  here,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  have  both  of  us  objective  evi- 
dence of  the  most  startling  and 
convincing  kind.  My  friend,  be- 
lieve me,  there  is  a  meaning  in 
all  this,  and  it  is  our  plain  and 
bounden  duty  to  discover  it  if  we 
can.  Let  us  go  now,  while  we  have 
the  moon  to  light  us.  Come  !  " 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "Go  a- 
head  ! "  And  so  we  began  the 
ascent  together. 

There  is  no  need  to  set  down 
all  the  details  of  that  weary  climb. 
It  was  about  half-past  nine  when 
we  began  it,  and  eleven  when  we 
reached  the  level  of  the  ledge  of 
rock  on  which  the  arc  of  water 
broke.  A  yawning  chasm  lay  be- 
tween us  and  it,  looking  across 
which  we  could  see  a  dry  wall  of 
rock  receding  away  from  the  water, 
and  leaving  a  wide  passage,  along 
which  we  could  see  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

"  That  looks  like  a  cave  of  some 
sort,"  said  Power.  "  Can't  we 
reach  it?" 

"  Not  without  jumping  that 
chasm,"  I  replied,  "a  feat  I  for 
one  am  not  going  to  attempt. 
Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  from 
the  top." 

It  took  us  another  hour  to 
reach  the  summit,  and  once  there 
we  seemed  no  better  off  than 
before,  for  the  water  flung  itself 
with  a  furious  rush  over  the  brow 
of  the  cliff,  while  on  each  side  the 


sheer  face  of  the  precipice  pre- 
cluded any  idea  of  descending  that 
way. 

"  There  must  be  an  entrance 
somewhere,"  I  said ;  "I  am  con- 
vinced of  that.  Let  us  set  to 
work  and  find  it." 

I  then  cut  down  a  stout  young 
sapling,  and  began  to  lay  about 
me  with  a  will. 

"What  ever  are  you  doing?" 
cried  Power. 

"  Knocking  down  the  brush- 
wood and  trying  to  find  the  en- 
trance to  that  cave,  if  there  be 
one." 

"Nonsense,  man!  if  there  were 
a  hole  you  would  have  fallen 
through  it  long  ago.  Depend  upon 
it,  if  there  be  any  entrance  at  all 
from  above,  it  is  much  farther 
away  than  this."  And  with  that 
Power  turned  his  back  on  me,  and 
disappeared  among  the  trees  and 
rocks  which  covered  the  summit. 

Presently  I  heard  him  coo-ee.  I 
answered  him,  and  following  the 
direction  of  his  voice,  found  him 
less  than  a  hundred  yards  away, 
and  almost  in  a  straight  line  from 
where  we  had  been  standing. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "have  you 
found  anything  1 " 

"Yes,"  he  answered;  "but  I 
don't  know  how  much  it  means." 
And  he  pointed  to  a  blaze  on  a 
fallen  iron-bark  tree,  by  which  he 
stood,  under  which  a  broad  arrow 
pointed  directly  downwards. 

"A  government  surveyor's  mark, 
probably,"  I  said.  "  However,  we'll 
see."  And  once  again  I  set  to 
work,  beating  down  the  brushwood 
with  my  sapling.  It  took  some 
time  to  clear  away  the  bushes  that 
had  grown  up  under  and  over  the 
mighty  arch  of  the  fallen  tree,  but 
at  last  it  was  done,  and,  stooping 
down,  I  began  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  place.  Beginning  at 
one  end  of  \he  tree  !I  went  care- 
fully towards  the  other,  thrusting 
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my  pole  in  all  directions  as  I  pro- 
ceeded. When  I  had  covered  about 
two-thirds  of  the  distance,  a  sharp 
exclamation  escaped  me. 

"  Give  me  the  lantern  !  "  I  cried. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Power,  his 
voice  trembling  with  excitement, 
as  he  hastily  unslung  and  handed 
me  a  small  bull's-eye  lantern  which 
he  carried,  and  for  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  brilliance  of 
the  moon,  we  had  hitherto  found 
no  use. 

"I'll  tell  you  when  I  know  my- 
self," I  replied ;  and  taking  the 
lantern  I  flashed  the  light  into  the 
mouth  of  a  great  hole  my  attack 
on  the  shrubs  had  laid  bare,  Power 
leaning  over  me  and  trying  to  peer 
into  the  gloomy  depths. 

"  That   is   the   way   down,"  he 


"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  I  returned. 
"  Come  along." 

He  started  back.  "You're  never 
going  down  there  ! "  he  gasped. 

"  I  am  though,"  I  answered.  "  I 
am  going  to  see  this  thing  through, 
now  that  we've  got  so  far.  Come, 
you  don't  mean  to  let  me  go  down 
alone?" 

"  Of  course  not ;  of  course  not," 
replied  Power,  pulling  himself  to- 
gether. "  But  how  are  you  going 
to  get  down  1  You  don't  know  the 
depth  of  the  hole." 

"  No,  but  I'll  soon  find  out,"  I 
answered.  "  Look  here."  All  the 
time  I  had  been  talking,  I  had  also 
been  clearing  the  undergrowth 
from  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and 
thrusting  my  pole  down,  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  its  depth.  This 
latter  I  could  not  do,  but,  being 
struck  with  the  fact  that  some- 
thing hard  projected  at  regular  in- 
tervals from  one  side  of  the  shaft, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
descent  must  have  been  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  series  of 
stakes  driven  at  regular  intervals 
into  the  earth.  I  verified  this  by 


leaning  over  the  hole  and  thrust- 
ing my  arm  down  to  its  full 
length,  when  my  knuckles  came 
into  violent  contact  with  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder,  if  it  may  be 
called  so.  This  I  pointed  out  to 
Power. 

"  Ha  ! "  he  said,  drawing  a  long 
breath.  "  Well,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  now?" 

For  answer,  I  laid  my  sapling 
across  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and 
swinging  myself  into  it,  found,  as 
I  expected,  that  my  feet  rested  on 
a  second  support  about  half  my 
own  length  lower  down.  Another 
step,  another  and  another,  and  my 
feet  touched  ground  again  so  sud- 
denly that  I  fell  in  a  heap,  with 
an  involuntary  shout. 

"Are  you  all  right,  Will  ? "  said 
Power  in  anxious  tones  from  the 
top. 

"  Yes ;  at  least  I  think  so.  But 
pass  the  light  down,  there's  a  good 
fellow  :  this  darkness  is  horrible." 

Power  tied  his  handkerchief  to 
the  strap  of  the  lantern,  and 
lowered  it  down  to  me,  joining  me 
himself  a  moment  after. 

"  We're  in  for  it  now,  Will,"  he 
said. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  we'll  not  go 
back  now.  But  I  must  have  that 
sapling ;  it  may  be  useful."  And 
swinging  myself  up  once  more,  I 
drew  in  the  long  staff,  and  plant- 
ing it  on  the  ground  below,  sprang 
again  to  Power's  side. 

He  flashed  the  light  hither  and 
thither,  and  by  its  aid  we  could 
see  that  we  stood  at  the  beginning, 
or  end,  of  a  long  and  fairly  broad 
passage,  the  extent  of  which,  of 
course,  we  could  not  guess. 

"  Listen ! "  said  Power,  suddenly. 
"What's  that?" 

I  am  not  a  very  nervous  man, 
but  Power's  way  of  uttering  these 
startled  ejaculations  was  somewhat 
trying  under  the  circumstances, 
and  so  I  told  him. 
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"But  I  did  hear  something, 
Will,"  he  said,  apologetically. 

"  Of  course  you  did,"  I  returned. 
"But  it  was  only  the  waterfall." 
This  was  true.  Before  us  we  could 
hear  the  thunder  of  the  water, 
but  between  us  and  that  lay  we 
knew  not  what.  I  was  in  advance 
with  the  lantern  at  this  point,  and 
it  suddenly  struck  me  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  brace 
up  Power's  nerves,  so  I  suggested 
leaving  him  behind  and  going  on 
alone. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Charles?"  I 
asked  him.  "  If  you  wait  here,  I'll 
go  on  by  myself." 

This  had  the  effect  I  had  ex- 
pected. 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied.  "I 
don't  feel  very  comfortable,  I  ad- 
mit, but  anything  is  better  than 
being  left  here  by  myself ;  we  can't 
see  anything  worse  than  we've 
seen  already.  Go  on  !  " 

We  went  forward,  cautiously 
examining  our  position  at  every 
step,  till  presently  we  were  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  what  seemed  to 
be  a  solid  wall  of  rock,  which 
barred  our  further  progress.  The 
check,  however,  was  merely  tem- 
porary, for  we  soon  saw  that  what 
appeared  to  be  a  complete  wall  was 
merely  a  partition  between  the 
passage  in  which  we  stood  and 
another  passage,  or  perhaps  cave, 
beyond.  The  communication  was 
established  by  means  of  a  natu- 
ral archway,  large  enough,  and 
more,  to  admit  a  man  crawling  on 
his  hands  and  knees. 

Power  went  through  first,  while 
I  guided  his  movements  as  well  as 
I  could  with  the  lantern.  Pres- 
ently he  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"Are  you  through?"  I  cried, 
almost  immediately  behind  him. 

"Yes,"  he  answered;  "and  I've 
found  something,  too." 

"  What  is  it ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly.    It  feels 


like  a  bundle  of   sticks    tied    to- 
gether." 

As  soon  as  I  had  crawled 
through,  the  lantern  settled  the 
question.  What  Power  had  found 
was  a  bundle  of  torches. 

"By  Jove!"  I  exclaimed,  draw 
ing  one  out ;  "  this  decides  the 
point." 

"What  point1?"  asked  Power. 

"Why,  that  we  are  not  the 
first  to  visit  this  mysterious  place. 
But  let  us  light  one  of  these, 
and  we  shall  see  better  where 
we  are." 

The  first  few  torches  refused  to 
light,  being  damp  and  mouldy  with 
age ;  but  at  last  I  drew  two  from 
the  centre  of  the  bundle,  which 
proved  better.  Lighting  them, 
Power  took  one  and  I  the  other, 
and  we  held  them  high  above  our 
heads.  For  a  moment  the  sudden 
transition  from  gloom  to  intense 
light  dazzled  us,  but  presently  we 
grew  used  to  the  change,  and  then 
a  wonderful  sight  met  our  eyes. 
We  stood  in  a  vast  cavern,  one  of 
nature's  most  gorgeous  palaces. 
In  front  of  us  rose  the  grandest 
array  of  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites I  ever  saw,  stretching  away, 
column  after  column,  in  innumer- 
able aisles,  as  it  were  the  nave 
of  some  mighty  cathedral.  Here 
and  there  isolated  columns  rose, 
looking  like  saints  wrapped  in 
robes  of  white,  and  standing  in 
pious  meditation ;  while  in  the 
dim  distance  the  formation  was 
such  that  it  required  110  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  picture 
a  crowd  of  kneeling  worshippers 
before  an  altar.  From  the  roof, 
between  the  great  pillars,  depend- 
ed the  most  exquisite  tracery  of 
quartz,  caught  up  in  loops,  falling 
in  folds,  tangled  into  filigree  work, 
as  delicate  as  Mechlin  lace,  and 
all  as  pure  as  alabaster,  and  white 
as  driven  snow.  From  prisms, 
here  and  there,  the  light  from  the 
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torches  was  flashed  back  in  many 
coloured  waves,  while  at  times  an 
entire  column  seemed  to  burst  into 
the  radiance  of  a  hundred  rainbows 
blended  into  one. 

For  some  time  we  stood  silent, 
oppressed  and  awed  by  the  sight 
of  so  much  beauty.  At  last  Power 
said  in  subdued  and  reverent  ac- 
cents, "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a 
temple  of  God's  own  building. 
How  glorious  are  the  works  of  the 
Almighty  !  Rowley,  I  feel  I  must 
praise  Him."  And  he  began  in 
his  rich  flexible  voice  to  intone 
the  Gloria.  "Gloria  Patri,  et 
Filio,  et  Spiritui  Sancto,"  he  sang, 
and  stopped.  We  both  stared  at 
one  another  in  amazement.  As 
though  an  angelic  chorus  took  up 
the  strain,  the  words  were  repeated 
all  round  and  above  us  in  a  multi- 
tude of  echoes.  Treble,  alto,  tenor, 
and  bass,  all  the  notes  were  there, 
perfectly  rendered,  and  so  softly 
musical,  that  the  sound  was  thril- 
ling in  its  sweetness.  It  was  the 
most  wonderful  and  astonishing 
thing  I  have  ever  heard,  and  there 
was  nothing  human  in  it;  the  notes 
were  too  pure  and  the  harmony 
too  perfect  for  that.  And  how 
enduring  it  seemed !  There  is  a 
library  at  Naples,  from  the  cupola 
of  which  echo  repeats  a  sound  110 
less  than  thirty-two  distinct  times. 
But  here,  for  quite  five  minutes, 
rolled  and  swelled  the  majestic 
chorus,  "Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio, 
et  Spiritui  Sancto,"  dying  away, 
finally,  in  a  whisper  of  intense 
sweetness.  Power  sank  on  his 
knees  and  prayed  aloud  in  an 
ecstasy  of  adoration  :  I,  less  spir- 
itual, and  recognising  only  material 
causes  (certainly  of  a  very  excep- 
tidnal  kind,  but  quite  capable  of 
a  scientific  explanation),  remained 
standing,  and  as  his  voice  ceased, 
I  intoned  a  deep  Amen,  which  the 
marvellous  echo  again  took  up 
and  chanted  to  its  close,  in  every 
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variety  of  tone,  but  always  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony. 

"Well,"  said  Power,  rising  to 
his  feet,  "  we  shall  never  hear 
anything  more  miraculous  than 
this.  It  is  indeed  a  declaration 
of  the  glory  of  God.  Do  you 
notice,"  he  continued,  "  that  the 
echoes  are  silent  during  ordinary 
conversations  1 " 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "they  evi- 
dently respond  to  musical  notes  of 
a  certain  pitch.  The  vibrations 
of  sound " 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  interrupted 
Power.  "You  are  going  to  ex- 
plain it  scientifically.  Don't.  I 
know  it  can  be  done,  but  I'd 
rather  you  didn't  do  it — at  least, 
not  just  now.  0  Rowley  ! "  he 
went  on,  his  voice  trembling, 
"  suppose,  only  suppose,  that  at 
some  time  or  other  a  crime,  a 
murder,  had  been  committed  here. 
Can  you  imagine  what  the  mur- 
derer's feelings  would  be  when 
his  victim's  death-cry  re-echoed  a 
thousand  times  in  his  ears  1 "  And, 
unstrung  by  emotion,  he  uttered  a 
sort  of  shriek  of  nervous  laughter. 
Instantly  the  air  seemed  alive  with 
mocking  demons.  Peals  of  weird 
merriment  rang  in  our  ears,  and 
as  the  unholy  sounds  at  last  died 
away,  it  was  as  if  a  band  of  fiends 
were  chuckling  over  their  victim. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  can  under- 
stand now  what  his  feelings  would 
be,  even  if  I  could  not  before; 
and  I  must  beg  of  you,  Power,  to 
remember  that  we  do  not  know 
what  is  before  us,  and  to  refrain 
from  any  more  of  these  nerve- 
shattering  performances  of  yours. 
We  have  faced  danger  together, 
and  I  know  you  are  a  brave  man. 
Pull  yourself  together." 

He  apologised  again,  and  asked 
for  my  flask.  "  Upon  my  word  I 
needed  that,"  he  said ;  "  I  really 
did  feel  as  if  my  nerves  were  going 
to  pieces.  However,  you  may  de- 
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pend  upon  me ;  I'll  not  give  way 
again."  And  he  kept  his  word. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "let  us  each 
take  another  torch  in  case  of  acci- 
dents, and  go  on." 

"In  which  direction1?"  queried 
Power. 

"  All  are  alike,"  I  answered,  "  in 
so  far  as  we  do  not  know  where 
they  may  lead ;  but  we  have  the 
noise  of  the  waterfall  to  guide  us 
• — let  us  make  towards  it." 

"Yery  good,"  said  Power;  and 
picking  up  some  fresh  torches,  we 
went  on. 

We  had  gone  forward  among 
the  great  white  columns  for  per- 
haps a  hundred  yards,  the  sound 
of  the  falling  waters  increasing  at 
every  step,  when  suddenly  a  new 
and  yet  more  beautiful  sight  met 
our  eyes.  The  nave  of  the  cathe- 
dral, if  I  may  continue  the  simile, 
with  its  rows  of  pillars,  came  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  and  in  front 
of  us  at  right  angles  ran  another 
row  of  columns,  some  five  or  six 
feet  apart,  but  each  united  by  the 
most  delicate  and  intricate  tracery, 
and  altogether  resembling  an  ex- 
quisitely wrought  choir-screen. 

"  Well,"  said  Power,  "  wonders 
will  never  cease.  It  really  would 
not  surprise  me  to  find  an  altar 
on  the  other  side  of  that  screen. 
Isn't  it  beautiful  1 " 

"Very,"  I  replied  ;  "but  at  the 
same  time  very  annoying  also ; 
for,  you  see,  it  completely  bars 
our  way  in  this  direction." 

"Perhaps  there  is  an  opening 
somewhere,"  said  Power.  "Let 
us  explore  along  it."  And  he 
moved  off  to  the  left. 

"You're  right,"  I  cried,  when  I 
had  taken  a  few  paces  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  "Here  is  the 
opening.  And,  by  Jove !  it's  an 
artificial  one." 

"What  do  you  mean1?"  ex- 
claimed Power,  hurrying  to  my 
side. 


"Why,"  I  answered,  pointing 
to  a  large  and  ragged  opening  in 
the  screen,  "look  at  that.  That  is 
not  natural.  It  has  been  smashed 
to  pieces  with  a  hammer,  or  some 
such  instrument." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Power. 
"  Here  are  pieces  scattered  in  all 
directions.  But  it  must  have  been 
broken  down  a  long  time  ago,  for, 
see,  there  are  traces  of  a  new  for- 
mation in  progress.  What  is  be- 
yond, I  wonder?" 

"Another  cave,  not  so  large," 
I  replied,  having  already  passed 
through  the  aperture.  "And  be- 
yond that  again  is  the  waterfall, 
not  sixty  feet  away.  There  is 
nothing  here ;  I  can  see  all  round 
the  place.  Let  us — ah  ! " 

It  was  my  turn  to  give  way 
now.  The  exclamation  was  wrung 
from  me  by  a  sudden  spasm  of 
terror,  which  shook  me  from  head 
to  foot,  and  for  the  moment  almost 
deprived  me  of  my  senses.  I  fell 
back  against  Power  with  such 
violence  as  to  nearly  upset  him. 
Then  I  clung  to  him,  trembling. 
"  Quick  !  let  us  go  back.  Don't 
look.  This  is  no  place  for  us. 
Flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  any 
more,"  I  gasped. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  old  man, 
what  is  the  matter  ? "  cried  Power. 
"Here,  drink  this."  And  he 
handed  me  back  my  flask. 

The  spirit  revived  me,  and  by 
a  violent  effort  I  collected  my 
wits  again.  "  Take  some  yourself, 
Charles,"  I  urged  him.  "You 
will  need  it." 

He  did  so.  "Now,  tell  me  what 
it  is,"  he  said. 

I  braced  myself  up  to  look  again, 
half  hoping  but  scarcely  believing 
my  eyes  had  deceived  me.  Holding 
up  my  torch  with  my  left  hand,  I 
pointed  straight  in  front  of  me 
with  my  right.  Power's  eyes 
followed  my  finger.  His  torch 
dropped  from  his  hand,  and  I 
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flung  my  arm  round  him,  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  falling. 

"  My  God  ! "  he  cried.  "  How 
fearful ! " 

Well  might  he  say  so,  for  the 
sight  that  lay  before  us  was  cal- 
culated to  make  the  boldest  heart 
stand  still.  Immediately  in  front 
of  us  yawned  an  open  grave.  The 
earth  flung  up  on  either  side  of  it 
had  grown  hard  and  caked  in  the 
years  that  had  rolled  by  since  first 
it  was  dug,  and  almost  turned  to 
stone  by  the  ceaseless  drip  of 
water  from  the  roof.  At  one  end 
lay  a  pick  and  shovel,  carelessly 
cast  aside.  At  the  other,  horrible 
to  see,  were  two  fleshless  grinning 
skeletons,  in  such  a  position  that 
they  seemed  to  be  peering  into 
the  grave  beneath  them.  The 
light  of  the  torches  played  on  the 
ghastly  forms,  throwing  flickering 
shadows  upon  them,  till  they  looked 
like  a  pair  of  hideous  mocking 
demons,  laughing  down  into  the 
nethermost  pit. 

"Ay,  you  are  right,"  cried 
Power.  "Let  us  go." 

"  No,  no,"  I  said,  though  I  own 
my  voice  was  not  very  steady. 
"  No,  they  cannot  harm  us.  They 
are  dead  enough  in  all  conscience," 
I  added,  with  a  sorry  attempt  at 
levity.  "  Come,  let  us  examine 
the  grave." 

"  Not  while  they  are  keeping 
guard  over  it,"  said  Power,  in  a 
dry  harsh  voice. 

With  one  sweep  of  my  sapling, 
I  thrust  back  the  ghastly  pair, 
and  they  fell,  crumbling  into  dust, 
by  the  side  of  the  grave.  Holding 
each  other  by  the  arm,  we  advanced, 
and  peered  into  the  open  shaft, 
our  torches  drooped  forward  to 
throw  in  the  light.  Great  heavens ! 
There  in  the  shallow  grave  were 
two  forms  that  had  once  been 
human.  The  upper,  a  skeleton 
like  those  we  had  just  removed, 
hid  the  withered  features  of  the 


form  that  lay  below  it ;  a  form 
which,  though  emaciated,  and  in 
the  last  stages  of  decay,  yet  pre- 
served some  lingering  likeness  to 
humanity.  With  a  determined 
effort  I  thrust  forward  my  sapling, 
when  the  hideous  thing  instantly 
fell  a  crumbling  ruin  like  the 
others. 

Leaning  forward,  we  held  the 
torches  far  down  into  the  grave. 
One  swift  glance  was  enough  to 
send  us  recoiling  back  in  horror, 
for  in  that  moment  we  recognised 
the  face  of  the  man  we  had  seen 
in  the  waterfall  in  the  early  part 
of  the  night. 

I  scarcely  think  we  were  sur- 
prised, and  when  the  natural  feel- 
ing of  dread  had  passed  away,  the 
same  thought  struck  us  both  sim- 
ultaneously, "  Can  we  find  the 
key  to  this  mystery?" 

"Let  us  try,  at  least,"  said 
Power,  "  for  I  firmly  believe  we 
were  brought  here  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  I  said, 
"  we  will  do  our  best  to  discover 
it.  Yonder  is  an  old  coat,  near 
the  pick  and  shovel.  Let  us  search 
it  first  of  all." 

Power  sprang  forward  eagerly 
and  picked  up  the  coat.  It  was 
fast  falling  to  pieces,  but  one  could 
see  that  it  had  originally  been  of 
good  material  and  make,  such  as 
would  be  worn  not  by  a  tramp, 
but  by  a  man  in  easy  circum- 
stances. Inside  the  collar,  though 
almost  effaced  by  age,  was  the 
name  of  the  maker.  We  examined 
it  carefully,  and  at  last  made  it 
out  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal tailors  in  Sydney.  We 
looked  at  one  another. 

"  Schuylen  came  from  London, 
and  opened  that  shop  about  seven 
years  ago,"  said  Power;  "I  re- 
member it  quite  well.  So  this 
must  have  been  left  here  within 
that  time." 
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"  Evidently,"  I  replied,  feeling 
in  the  pockets.  "  But  here  is 
something  which  may  prove  a 
trifle  more  definite,"  and  I  drew 
out  a  small  tin  box,  about  three 
inches  square,  and  handed  it  to 
Power. 

"  There  is  an  inscription  on  it," 
said  he  ;  "  but  the  torch  -  light 
flickers  so,  I  can't  make  it  out. 
Let  us  have  the  lantern."  I 
turned  the  bull's-eye  full  on  the 
lid  of  the  box,  and  Power  read 
out  the  inscription.  It  ran — 

"  GEORGE  WOODFALL, 

Pott's  Point,  Sydney." 

"  George  Woodfall  ! "  cried 
Power,  intensely  excited,  "Why, 
then,  he  must  have  been  murdered 
after  all,  poor  fellow." 

"Not  necessarily,"  I  put  in,  a 
horrible  thought  flashing  through 
my  brain.  "  But  open  it,  and  see 
if  there  is  anything  inside." 

"It  shuts  with  a  spring,"  said 
Power,  "  and  is  very  stiff.  I  can't 
manage  it.  You  try." 

With  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  I 
forced  open  the  lid,  and  drew  out 
from  the  box  a  small  sheet  of 
paper,  folded  square.  I  held  it 
up.  "  Shall  we  read  it  now," 
I  said,  "or  wait  till  we  get  out- 
side ? " 

"  Oh,  now,  by  all  means,"  an- 
swered Power,  eagerly.  "We 
don't  know  what  it  may  contain." 

"Precisely,"  I  said;  "that  is 
just  what  I  meant ;  don't  you 
think  we  have  had  horrors  enough 
for  one  night  1 " 

But  Power,  sticking  his  torch 
upright  in  a  heap  of  loose  stone, 
had  already  begun  to  unfold  the 
paper.  He  had  scarcely  glanced 
at  its  contents  when  he  uttered  a 
cry  of  surprise.  "What  do  you 
think  it  is,  Will,"  he  said,  swiftly 
perusing  it. 

"I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess," 
I  replied;  "a  confession." 


"It  is  indeed,"  said  Power, 
sadly,  "and  a  miserable  one  at 
that.  It  is  the  confession  of  the 
man  who  lived  among  us  so  long, 
beloved,  respected,  a  model  of  up- 
rightness and  well-doing.  Lord, 
Lord,"  he  went  on,  "how  are  the 
mighty  fallen  !  Come  here,  Will, 
and  let  us  read  it  together." 

"Then,"  I  said,  going  over  to 
him,  and  pointing  to  the  grave, 
"then  that  is " 

"All  that  remains  of  George 
Woodfall,"  interrupted  Power, 
solemnly.  "Who  those  others 
may  have  been  I  know  not ;  but 
here  is  the  poor  man's  own  story 
of  how  he  sinned  and  how  he 
suffered.  Let  us  read  it,  I  say, 
together." 

And  we  read  it  together,  under 
circumstances  weird  enough  ;  read 
it  by  the  flickering  light  of  our 
torches,  in  the  presence  of  the 
long-unburied  victims  of  the  mur- 
derer whose  mouldering  corpse  lay 
within  a  few  feet  of  us.  The  con- 
fession, or  statement,  was  short 
and  to  the  point,  giving  few  de- 
tails, but  setting  forth  clearly 
enough  a  crime  of  appalling  magni- 
tude, and  the  long  mental  agony 
its  unhappy  perpetrator  had  en- 
dured in  consequence.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

"  At  length  I  confess.  At  length 
I  am  driven  to  set  down  in  words 
this  statement  of  my  crime,  lest  I 
go  mad  before  it  is  done.  Twenty 
years  ago  I  did  it — twenty  years 
ago  on  the  20th  September,  now 
close  at  hand.  Ah  !  I  remember 
the  date  :  I  have  good  reason  to. 
There  were  three  of  them,  and  I 
killed  them  all  three.  No  matter 
how  I  did  it  or  why — yes,  I  will 
tell  you  why — it  was  for  gold. 
Curse  the  yellow  fiend.  We  were 
four,  and  had  been  mates  at  the 
diggings,  and  we  were  coming 
down  to  Sydney  with  our  gold 
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dust  and  nuggets.  We  had  a  good 
deal,  too,  more  than  enough  to  set 
each  of  us  up,  and  a  fortune  for 
one.  Ay,  there  it  is.  That's  what 
tempted  me.  I  don't  know  who 
they  were.  I  never  did.  Each  of 
them  had  some  sobriquet  which 
stood  for  a  name.  Blackguards 
all  of  them,  and  a  rough  lot ;  while 
I  was  what  they  call  of  gentle 
blood.  Good  God!  what  a  mock- 
ery !  Never  mind  how  we  came  to 
be  together.  What  does  that 
matter  now]  Necessity  makes 
strange  bedfellows.  It  was  my 
lot.  Well,  I  thought  I  saw  a 
chance  to  build  up  my  fallen  for- 
tunes again  with  that  gold ;  so  I 
took  it :  took  it  at  the  cost  of  three 
men's  lives,  and  an  eternity  of 
suffering  for  myself.  There  is  no 
use  going  into  details,  the  bare 
facts  remain.  They  are  conclusive 
enough.  I  did  the  deed  in  a  cave 
we  had  struck  one  day  while  pros- 
pecting. I'm  not  going  to  describe 
it  further,  for  no  one  could  find  it 
unless  I  took  him  there,  and  the 
only  man  I'll  ever  take  there  will 
be  the  magistrate  to  whom  I  give 
myself  up,  that  is,  if  he  should 
doubt  the  reality  of  my  confession. 
It  was  a  damnable  deed,  and  black 
treachery.  Whatever  their  faults 
or  their  crimes,  they  had  always 
been  good  enough  to  me;  letting 
me  join  their  gang  when  I  first 
came  to  the  diggings,  and  sharing 
fair  and  square  in  everything. 
They  were  sleeping,  too,  when 
I  robbed  them  of  their  treasure 
and  their  lives  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  That  makes  it  worse.  At 
least  two  of  them  were  sleeping, 
the  third  awoke  just  as  my  knife 
was  raised  to  strike  him.  He 
never  said  a  word  :  he  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  and  hurled 
himself  straight  at  me.  I  caught 
his  throat  as  he  came,  and  held  on. 
It  was  life  for  life  then,  and  both 
of  us  knew  it.  I  made  sure  he 


was  dying  before  I  loosed  my  grip, 
and  then  I  cast  him  from  me,  and 
stooped  to  pick  up  my  knife,  which 
had  been  dropped  in  the  struggle. 
I  leant  over  him  to  see  if  he  was 
gone.  But  no,  he  had  recovered, 
and  had  struggled  up  into  a  sit- 
ting posture.  His  face  was  livid, 
and  his  eyes  protruded  from  his 
head,  and  his  tongue  from  his 
mouth.  He  could  not  speak,  but 
he  clasped  his  hands  in  mute 
supplication.  Blood  had  sent  me 
mad,  and  I  flung  myself  upon 
him,  and  buried  the  knife  in  his 
heart.  As  the  breath  went  out  of 
his  body,  he  uttered  a  yell  which 
rings  in  my  ears  now  as  it  rang 
then — as  it  will  ring  till  my  dying 
day,  and,  maybe,  through  all  eter- 
nity. But  then,  then  it  was  awful. 
From  all  around  rose  a  chorus  of 
shrieks  and  howls  and  yells,  in  every 
variety  of  tone,  dying  away  at  last 
in  a  series  of  the  most  blood-curd- 
ling moans.  In  my  excited  con- 
dition I  was  palsied  with  terror, 
and  I  flung  myself  down  on  the 
ground,  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy, 
for  I  thought  every  devil  in  hell 
was  clamouring  for  my  soul.  But 
presently,  when  I  ceased  my  lamen- 
tations for  a  moment,  and  heard  my 
own  voice  among  the  multitude  of 
sounds,  then  I  knew  it  was  an 
echo — a  marvellous  one,  but  still 
only  an  echo,  and  my  courage  re- 
turned. But  not  my  peace  of 
mind.  I  lost  that  for  ever  during 
that  infernal  chorus,  and  it  will 
return  to  me  nevermore.  I  know 
it  was  an  echo,  and  yet  I  have 
never  been  able  to  rid  myself  of 
that  first  frenzied  idea,  that  the 
devils  were  clamouring  for  my  soul. 
Those  awful  shrieks — I  hear  them 
now  !  They  deafen  me,  they  burn 
into  my  brain,  they — ah  !  I  must 
be  calm,  or  I  shall  go  mad  before 
I  have  finished,  and  there  is  more 
to  tell. 

"I  began  with  much  difficulty 
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to  dig,  or  rather  hew  out  a  grave ;  received    everywhere,    did    every- 

but  before  I  had  gone  very  far  in  thing,  and  before  the  year  was  out 

the  work  I  desisted,  reflecting  it  I  had  persuaded  myself  that  I  had 

was   labour   thrown  away,   as  no  forgotten.     Before    the   year   was 

one  would   ever  be  likely  to  dis-  out  I  knew  that  I  should  never 

cover  the  cave,  situated  as  it  was  forget. 

in  so  lonely  and  remote  a  spot  in  "It   was   long    past   midnight, 

the  mountains,  and  even  should  it  and    I   was   sitting    alone    in    the 

be  discovered,  and  the  bodies  of  smoking-room    of    the   house   on 

my  victims  with  it,  there  would  be  Pott's  Point,  which  I  had  bought 

nothing  to  connect  me  with  the  after  my  grand  coup,  and  where 
crime.  So  I  laid  the  corpses  in 
the  shallow  pit  I  had  excavated, 
and  threw  a  few  loose  stones 
upon  them.  Thus  I  left  them, 
and  came  to  Sydney  with  my  ill- 


gotten  gold.  Here  I  was  quite 
unknown,  and  for  a  time  I  kept 
quiet,  giving  out  to  the  people  I 


I  have  lived  ever  since.  I  had 
a  houseful  of  men  of  the  same 
type  as  myself,  wild  reckless  fel- 
lows, steeped  to  the  lips  in  every 
form  of  vice,  and  some  of  them,  I 
doubt  not,  with  some  queer  stories 
behind  them.  But  I  was  alone. 
My  companions,  wearied  out  with 


met  as  casual  acquaintances  that  a   long   afternoon  and  evening  of 

I  had  recently  arrived  from  Eng-  card-playing,  dicing,  and  drinking, 

land,  and  was  on  the  look-out  for  had  one  by  one  dropped  off  to  bed, 

a  good  investment  for  my  small  and  I  sat  at  the  open  window,  for 

capital.      Of  course  I   had   many  the  night  was  warm,  looking  out 


tempting  offers,  but  I  was  wary, 
and  waited.  At  last  the  oppor- 
tunity came.  One  week  I  invested 


upon  the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay, 
my  thoughts  running  in  no  par- 
ticular direction.  Then,  as  I  sat, 


almost  all  I  had  in  the  Benamburra     suddenly  rushed  over  me  a  wave  of 


mine ;  the  next  I  found  myself 
rolling  in  riches,  and  the  talk  of 
the  town.  From  that  day  all  I 
touched  turned  to  gold.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  could  not  make  a  mistake, 
or  invest  in  an  unlucky  concern. 
Certainly  I  kept  my  eyes  open, 


bitter  regret  that  my  life  should 
be  as  it  was,  and  at  that  moment 
I  felt  I  would  have  given  all  my 
great  wealth,  yes,  even  my  life 
itself,  could  my  hands  once  more 
be  free  from  the  stain  of  blood. 
Had  I  acted  on  that  impulse,  and 


but  apart  from  this  my  luck  was     gone  there  and  then  to  the  nearest 
phenomenal.     In  the  first  flush  of     magistrate,    confessed    my    crime, 
success,    my    excitement    was    so 
great    that    I    almost    forgot    my 


and  subsequently  paid  the  penal- 
ty, I  might,  I  do  not  know,  have 

hideous  crime,  or,  if  ever  a  fleeting  saved  myself  an  eternity  of  suf- 
memory  crossed  my  brain,  I  would  fering  ;  but  I  resisted,  the  impulse 
strive,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  oblit-  passed,  and  I  grew  hard  and  de- 


erate  it  by  plunging  into  the  wild- 
est excess  of  dissipation.     People 


fiant  once  more.     '  No,'  I  said  to 
myself  ;    '  I  was  strong  enough  to 


shook  their  heads  when  my  name  do  the  deed  :   I  will  not  now  be 

was  mentioned,  but  my  enormous  weak  enough  to   cast  away  for  a 

wealth  condoned  my  reckless  life,  superstitious    fancy   the    material 

and     the    social     ostracism     that  benefits   I   have   derived  from   it. 

would  have  been  meted  out  to  a  Let  me  be  honest  with  myself,  and 


poorer  man  was  not  so  much  as 
hinted  at  in  the  case  of  the  mil- 
lionaire. I  went  everywhere,  was 
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admit  that  the  feeling  which  over- 
came me  just  now  was  not  repen- 
tance,  but  a  kind    of   remorse  I 
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must  expect  to  feel  occasionally, 
and  which  is  bound  to  grow 
weaker  every  time  I  resist  and 
overcome  it.  I  should  repent  far 
more  sincerely  the  confession  of  the 
crime  than  I  am  ever  likely  to  do 
the  committal  of  it,  if  I  know  my- 
self at  all.'  The  moment  for  repen- 
tance, for  atonement,  passed,  and  I 
was  delivered  over  into  the  hands 
of  the  tormentors.  My  emotion, 
though  transient,  had  been  deep, 
and  it  was  with  a  shaking  hand 
that  I  mixed  myself  a  stiff  glass 
of  brandy  -  and  -  water,  which  I 
drained  at  a  gulp.  The  fiery 
spirit  dissipated  the  last  vestige 
of  my  hesitation,  and  I  turned  to 
close  the  window.  '  Dead  men 
tell  no  tales,'  I  muttered,  with  my 
hand  upon  the  sash,  when,  spoken 
as  it  were  from  the  verandah 
immediately  below  me,  I  heard 
the  words,  very  softly  uttered,  '  It 
is  time ;  let  us  begin.'  *  Burg- 
lars,' was  my  first  thought  as  I 
sprang  softly  back  from  the  win- 
dow, and  possessed  myself  of  my 
revolver.  Silently  I  waited  their 
entrance,  being  myself  concealed 
behind  the  heavy  folds  of  a 
thick  curtain ;  but  no  one  came. 
Stealthily  I  crept  to  the  window 
and  peered  out,  my  finger  on  the 
trigger,  and  every  nerve  on  the 
alert.  Bright  moonlight  illumin- 
ated the  verandah,  the  lawn,  and 
all  down  to  the  shrubberies  that 
fringed  the  water's  edge,  yet  noth- 
ing was  to  be  seen,  nor  did  the 
faintest  sound  break  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  'They  have  heard 
me  and  made  off,'  I  said  to  my- 
self; and,  revolver  in  hand,  I 
slipped  through  the  window,  and 
made  a  tour  of  the  gardens  and 
outhouses  without  finding  any- 
thing for  my  pains.  Returning 
to  the  house,  I  entered,  and  hav- 
ing closed  the  window,  proceeded 
to  put  out  the  lights.  As  I 
turned  to  take  up  the  bedroom 
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candle,  I  started  back  with  a  cry 
of  alarm,  for  a  heavy  body  fell 
with  a  thud  at  my  feet.  That  is 
to  say,  I  saw  nothing,  but  the 
sound  was  unmistakable.  Then, 
before  I  had  time  to  recover  my- 
self, or  even  to  wonder  what  it 
could  mean,  sharp  and  sudden  and 
terrible,  arose  a  cry.  And  then  in 
a  flash  all  was  clear  to  me.  I 
staggered  back  into  a  chair,  and 
covered  my  face  with  my  hands. 
But  I  could  not  shut  out  those 
awful  sounds.  All  round  the  air 
was  rent,  even  as  it  had  been  on 
that  fatal  night,  with  the  most  ap- 
palling chorus  of  shrieks  and  yells 
and  groans,  while  I  sat  still  and 
shivered,  and  waited  for  the  end. 
For  I  knew  it  could  not  be  long 
before  the  frightful  noise  aroused 
the  household,  and  then  I  should 
explain  everything,  and  —  well  I 
did  not  care,  anything  was  better 
than  this.  So  I  sat  and  waited. 
For  how  long  I  sat  there  I  do  not 
know,  but,  suddenly,  the  con- 
sciousness was  borne  in  upon  me 
that  to  my  tormented  ear  alone 
was  this  devil's  concert  audible, 
and  with  the  thought  the  sounds 
ceased,  and  silence  once  more  fell 
on  all  around.  Then,  while  still 
I  could  see  nothing,  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  man  with  whom  I  had 
had  that  desperate  struggle  before 
he  finally  succumbed.  '  George,' 
said  the  voice,  'you  are  growing 
forgetful.  We  are  here  to  remind 
you  that  this  day  week  will  be 
the  20th  September.'  The  tones 
of  the  voice  were  low  and  very 
even,  and,  except  for  the  ghastli- 
ness  of  it  all,  there  was  nothing 
terrifying  in  the  sound.  Yet  I 
could  not  answer,  though  I  strove 
to  speak,  and  presently  the  voice 
went  on.  '  Your  time  has  not 
come  yet,  George.  Before  it  does 
we  will  teach  you  to  remember. 
Thursday  will  be  the  20th.  We 
shall  expect  you  in  the  cave. 
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You  will  come,  will  you  not  1 ' 
Then,  dragged  as  it  were  from  me 
without  volition  on  my  part,  my 
voice  issued  from  my  lips,  'Yes, 
I  will  come.'  And  then  I  knew 
no  more. 

"  I  need  not  go  on.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  I  have  not  forgotten. 
I  kept  the  tryst,  and  passed 
through  a  night  of  such  agonising 
horror,  that  I  wondered  after- 
wards how  I  came  to  retain  either 
life  or  reason  after  it.  I  have 
kept  both,  however,  during  twenty 
miserable  years,  though  now  I  feel 
it  cannot  be  long  before  one  or 
both  will  give  way  under  the 
strain.  But  I  am  glad  I  have 
written  this.  It  has  strengthened 
me  and  comforted  me.  It  may  be 
had  I  written  it,  had  I  spoken 
earlier,  had  I  stood  at  once  con- 
fessed the  most  wicked  as  well  as 
the  most  miserable  of  men,  my 
punishment  might  have  been  the 
sooner  over,  and  I  might  have 
been  forsaken  by  those  awful 
things,  which  for  these  twenty 
long  and  dreadful  years  have 
haunted  me  perpetually,  never 
leaving  me,  and  surely  as  the  date 
comes  round,  forcing  me  on  that 
dreary  pilgrimage  to  the  scene  of 
my  crime,  there  to  spend  one  long 
night  of  terror  and  of  horror 
on  the  spot  where  once  and  for 
ever  I  fell.  Men  will  wonder  why 
I  have  resisted  so  long,  why  I 
have  so  long  delayed  to  stand 
before  them  as  I  am.  I  often 
wonder  myself.  Sometimes"  I  think 
it  is  part  of  my  punishment,  and 
yet,  God  knows,  I  have  tried  to 
atone. 

"Now,  something  tells  me  the 
end  is  very  near.  One  more  pil- 
grimage will  I  make,  because  I 
must,  to  that  spot  of  blood-stained 
memories,  and  when  I  return,  I 
will  give  myself  up,  and  place  this 
confession  in  responsible  hands. 
And,  when  it  is  made  public,  and 


I,  who  have  so  long  shrunk  from 
facing  the  scorn  and  abhorrence  of 
my  fellow -men,  stand  confessed 
the  sinner  that  I  am,  it  may  be 
that  my  tortured  soul  shall  find 
rest  and  peace  at  last. 

(Signed)  "  GEORGE  WOODFALL." 


We  buried  them  all  in  the  one 
grave,  and  Power  read  the  burial 
service  from  his  Prayer-book  over 
them.  Then,  when  we  had  piled 
a  cairn  of  quartz  upon  them,  we 
turned  away,  and  left  the  dead 
alone. 

Note  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Power. 
— Now,  while  it  would  be  idle  and 
unprofitable  for  us  to  inquire  into, 
or  speculate  upon,  all  we  saw  as  we 
sat  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  or 
upon  the  reasons  why  we  saw  it, 
still,  two  ideas  strike  me  with  such 
force  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  expression  to  them.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that 
George  Woodfall  never  came  back 
from  that  last  miserable  journey 
on  which  he  set  out  shortly  after 
writing  his  statement.  Why  was 
this?  Was  it — the  idea  is  hor- 
rible— but  was  it  that  going  with 
his  confession  unmade,  he  was  de- 
livered into  the  power  of  the 
spirits  of  darkness,  to  whom  au- 
thority was  given  to  slay  his  body, 
and  to  torment  his  soul  for  a 
season,  till  his  crime  should  in 
some  way  be  brought  to  light  ? 
And,  in  the  second  place,  were  not 
our  steps  guided  to  the  cave  on 
that  memorable  night,  in  order 
that  by  us  humble  and  unconscious 
instruments  his  confession  might 
be  found,  that  so,  when  the  world 
that  knew  him  as  a  man  shall 
hear  of  George  Woodfall's  crime, 
and  perhaps  condemn  him  utterly, 
his  long-tortured  soul  may,  as  he 
himself  puts  it,  find  rest  and  peace 
at  the  last  1 
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THE    LONG    PARLIAMENT    AND    DR    GARDINER. 


LORD  CHATHAM  is  said  to  have 
thus  summed  up  his  judgment  on 
the  English  civil  war:  "There 
was  ambition,  there  was  sedition, 
there  was  violence  \  but  no  one 
shall  persuade  me  that  it  was  not 
the  cause  of  liberty  on  one  side 
and  of  tyranny  on  the  other." 
Hallam,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
less  rhetoric  and  more  learning, 
declares  that  there  was  on  the  one 
side  little  of  such  liberty  as  a  wise 
man  would  hold  dear ;  on  the  other 
an  almost  unanimous  discontent 
with  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  Crown,  and  an  extreme  re- 
luctance to  re-establish  its  abused 
prerogatives.  The  true  character 
of  the  struggle  has  long  been  rec- 
ognised as  a  contest  between 
Puritan  bigotry  and  violence  on 
the  one  hand,  Church  and  Crown 
on  the  other,  subject  to  this,  that 
the  probable  consequences  of  vic- 
tory or  defeat  to  either  side  were 
almost  equally  perilous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  best  men  on  both.  It  was 
a  war  which  reflected  no  credit  on 
the  nation  :  it  did  not  advance  the 
interests  of  either  civil  or  religious 
liberty ;  it  was  unnecessary  and 
impolitic ;  it  was  full  of  disaster 
and  suffering  to  the  generation 
which  endured  it ;  it  did  not,  in  the 
course  which  it  actually  took,  re- 
sult in  any  beneficial  consequences, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  nation ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
any  public  advantage  being,  under 
the  circumstances,  probable  or  pos- 
sible. Dr  Gardiner  has  published 
thirteen  volumes  on  the  reigns  of 
the  two  first  of  the  Stuarts.  They 
and  the  Calendared  State  Papers 
increase,  if  they  do  not  complete, 
public  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
The  most  interesting  point  in  the 
whole  of  this  marvellous  story  of 


furious  passions  and  confused  pur- 
poses lies  in  the  relation  of  Crown 
and  Parliament  as  their  differences 
approached  their  climax.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  a  purely  aca- 
demical problem  :  What  did  they 
fight  about?  what  object  had  the 
one  side  in  view  which  the  other 
would  forfeit  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living  rather  than  endure? 
When  the  fight  had  once  begun, 
Papist  and  Puritan  alike  had  no 
doubt  which  side  to  join.  But  as 
to  the  large  intermediate  classes 
without  whose  participation  the 
war  would  never  have  been  waged, 
the  ends  in  view,  the  statesman- 
ship which  produced  it,  have  still 
to  be  appreciated. 

At  the  distance  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  it  is  time  that  this 
momentous  period  of  English  his- 
tory should  be  regarded  without 
party  spirit.  The  controversies 
of  that  time — divine  right,  abso- 
lute prerogative,  ecclesiastical  su- 
pervision of  private  life — are  dead 
and  buried.  The  very  echoes  of 
them  have  died  away.  To  judge 
of  the  chief  actors  in  that  turbu- 
lent scene  we  must  endeavour  to 
put  ourselves  in  their  position. 
And  the  fair  way  of  judging  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment is  to  approach  the  subject 
from  their  point  of  view,  as  re- 
gards past,  present,  and  future. 
That  will  clear  the  ground  of  any 
controversy  as  to  the  character, 
proceedings,  and  policy  of  the  king. 
We  may  assume  that  their  obvious 
distrust  of  him  was  well  grounded, 
— that  he  was  alien  in  race,  the  son 
of  a  Scottish  father  and  a  Danish 
mother,  grandson  to  a  queen  who 
had  been  beheaded  for  high  treason 
on  the  eve  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
the  husband  of  a  French  princess 
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all  whose  sympathies  were  Papal; 
that  throughout  his  monarchical 
career  he  had  been  strenuously 
endeavouring  to  exalt  his  prero- 
gative, dispense  with  Parliaments, 
and  strain  in  favour  of  absolute 
power  every  institution  and  weapon 
of  offence  which  he  had  derived 
from  the  Tudors.  We  may  assume 
also  that  the  Parliament  were  right 
in  thinking  that  no  statute  would 
bind  him,  however  solemnly  passed ; 
that  he  would  at  any  time  override 
its  provisions  by  his  prerogative, 
or  evade  them  by  his  casuistry. 
We  may  assume  further  that  they 
were  right  in  denouncing  the  epis- 
copal tyranny  founded  by  Laud 
and  enforced  through  the  Star- 
chamber  and  High  Commission 
Courts,  and  were  even  justified  in 
suspecting  and  acting  on  the  sus- 
picion that  the  policy  of  the  king 
in  sanctioning  these  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  was  favourable  to 
the  Papacy  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion. 

But  while  making  these  sweep- 
ing assumptions  in  favour  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  there  are  several 
indisputable  facts  which  cannot 
be  lost  sight  of.  One  is  that  the 
boundaries  of  royal  prerogative 
and  parliamentary  privilege — that 
is,  of  the  respective  powers  of 
Crown  and  Parliament — were  at 
that  time  very  ill  defined.  Only 
twenty  years  earlier,  in  1621, 
James  I.  had  refused  even  to 
hear  a  petition  from  the  Commons 
in  reference  to  what  he  called 
mysteries  of  State  transcending 
their  capacity — viz.,  the  growth 
of  Popery  and  a  Spanish  mar- 
riage— although  the  petition  had 
been  apologetically  worded,  in 
disavowal  of  any  encroachment 
on  prerogative.  He  insisted  that 
their  privileges  had  existed  only 
by  his  sufferance  and  that  of  his 
ancestors,  and  erased  with  his  own 
hand  a  protest  of  the  Commons  to 


the  contrary.  Contrast  the  state 
of  things  in  1641  with  the  high- 
handed proceedings  of  the  Crown 
in  1621.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact 
that  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  grown  immensely 
in  the  interval,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  intermission  of  Par- 
liaments and  Charles's  persistent 
refusal  to  call  one  for  the  long 
space  of  eleven  years.  It  is  also  an 
undisputed  fact  that  that  steady 
growth  in  power  and  resources, 
in  the  authority  to  determine  the 
extent  of  their  own  privileges  and 
to  enforce  them,  was  based  on  the 
unyielding  persistence  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  supporting  their 
representatives,  whose  duties  had 
expanded  from  the  bare  redress  of 
grievance  to  those  of  compelling 
the  Crown  to  govern  according  to 
the  wishes  of  Parliament.  Further, 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  what- 
ever the  misgovernment  or  the 
misdeeds  of  the  king  and  his  ad- 
visers, they  had  not  been  of  a 
character  to  provoke  armed  in- 
surrection. The  steady  deter- 
mination of  the  English  people — 
and  it  would  have  been  well  if 
it  had  been  shared  by  their  par- 
liamentary leaders  —  was  to  re- 
strain prerogative  and  control  the 
Government  by  peaceable  and  con- 
stitutional methods,  and  with  such 
view  to  exercise  that  first  of  all 
political  virtues,  patience.  It  is 
this  steady  determination  which 
was  the  governing  factor  of  the 
situation.  King  and  Parliament 
alike  underrated  it.  It  was  an 
almost  unanimous  determination ; 
the  future  Cavalier  and  Round- 
head were  agreed  upon  it.  It 
proved  itself  in  the  end  strong 
enough  to  work  out  its  own  ac- 
complishment in  spite  of  the  gigan- 
tic crimes  and  blunders  which  were 
committed  on  both  sides  of  the 
strife  which  ensued.  It  formed 
in  our  view  the  sole  security,  alike 
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sufficient  and  indispensable,  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  popular  free- 
dom. That  irresistible  determina- 
tion was  not  confronted  by  either 
the  ruthless  will  of  Henry  VIII. 
or  the  sagacious  policy  of  Eliza- 
beth. It  had  to  deal  with  a 
sovereign  who,  tenacious  as  he 
was  as  to  the  ends  he  proposed, 
was  vacillating  in  his  immediate 
purposes,  intriguing  but  perpetu- 
ally changing  his  intrigues,  and 
whose  government,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  character,  had 
incontrovertibly  landed  him,  either 
through  his  fault  or  his  misfor- 
tune, in  a  dead-lock.  It  had  de- 
livered him  over  on  the  3d  Novem- 
ber 1640,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
the  power  of  his  Parliament,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  estimating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Parliament  and  in 
deciding  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  a  disastrous  and  fruitless  civil 
war. 

Charles's  position  on  the  3d 
November  1640  was  an  absolutely 
helpless  one.  He  had  no  army 
worth  speaking  of ;  he  had  no 
party  to  support  him  as  regards 
finance ;  he  had  not  a  shot  in  the 
locker.  He  had  alienated  all  his 
English  subjects  by  acts  which 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead  alike  re- 
garded as  illegal,  and  which  may 
be  classified  under  four  heads — 
illegal  taxation,  arbitrary  impris- 
onment, arbitrary  proclamation, 
episcopal  tyranny  through  courts 
which  were  not  courts  of  law. 
The  hostility  of  Scotland  had  been 
roused  by  Laud's  endeavour  to 
force  the  worship  and  ceremonies 
of  the  English  Church  on  a  Pres- 
byterian people,  and  a  Scottish 
army  had  invaded  his  English 
dominion.  The  reins  of  govern- 
ment had  dropped  from  the  king's 
hands.  The  road  to  London  was 
open  to  the  Scots.  Former  Par- 
liaments could  be  got  rid  of  by 


dissolution.  From  the  first  it 
was  recognised  that  to  dissolve 
the  Long  Parliament  was  ruin. 
The  Scottish  invaders  had  appealed 
from  king  to  Parliament ;  the 
actual  authority,  it  was  felt  on 
all  hands,  had,  for  the  time  at 
all  events,  passed  from  the  Crown 
to  the  Parliament.  Charles's  at- 
titude towards  it  shows  that  he 
knew  it. 

The  legislative  achievements  of 
the  Long  Parliament  in  the  early 
months  of  its  existence  are  its 
sole  title  to  the  respect  of  pos- 
terity. It  had  a  free  hand ;  and 
it  erected  without  opposition,  once 
for  all,  the  edifice  of  civil  liberty 
as  it  has  existed  ever  since.  The 
battle  of  the  Constitution  had  been 
fought  and  won  before  the  Par- 
liament met.  Its  victory  was 
registered  in  those  early  months. 
Parliament  was  practically  unani- 
mous, and  expressed  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  country.  It  provided 
for  Parliaments  meeting  every 
three  years,  and  for  the  means 
of  summoning  them  independently 
of  the  king.  It  declared  ship- 
money  and  the  levying  of  customs 
without  consent  of  Parliament  to 
be  illegal,  and  thus  passed  the 
last  statute  which  has  ever  been 
found  to  be  necessary  to  restrain 
the  Crown  from  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion. It  abolished  the  Star-cham- 
ber and  the  High  Commission 
Court,  and  several  other  irregu- 
lar tribunals,  thus  destroying  at 
a  blow  the  whole  machinery  by 
which  arbitrary  government  could 
be  carried  on,  unless  juries  and 
courts  of  law  should  themselves 
become  the  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion. The  right  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  expressly  conferred  on 
all  who  might  be  committed  by 
king  or  council.  Various  ancient 
prerogatives  which  had  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  oppression  and 
complaint  were  retrenched ;  and, 
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above  all,  an  Act  was  passed,  in 
spite  of  the  king's  objections, 
whereby  the  impressment  of  sol- 
diers to  serve  out  of  the  country 
was  prohibited.  The  general  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation  was  to 
establish  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  country  as  it  exists  at  pres- 
ent. It  was  due  to  the  unanimous 
resolution  of  the  country.  Hyde 
and  Falkland — all  who  were  after- 
wards known  as  Royalists — were 
in  favour  of  it.  It  was  felt  by  all 
parties  to  be  complete.  During 
the  numerous  negotiations  between 
Charles  and  his  Parliament,  before, 
during,  and  after  hostilities,  it  was 
never  suggested  that  any  further 
legislation  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  civil  liberties  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  At  the 
Restoration  it  was  substantially 
preserved.  At  the  Revolution  it 
was  not  materially  altered,  except 
that  toleration  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, a  principle  repudiated  by  all 
parties  in  1641,  was  at  that  date 
recognised  by  parliamentary  enact- 
ment. 

Then  as  to  the  security  for  the  due 
observance  of  these  Acts,  and  for 
preventing  future  violation  of  them 
by  the  Crown,  besides  the  measures 
taken  to  provide  for  the  regular 
succession  of  Parliaments,  the  prin- 
ciple of  ministerial  responsibility 
was  enforced.  The  practice  was 
begun  of  requiring  all  the  royal 
orders  to  be  countersigned  by  a 
responsible  Minister  of  State ;  and 
in  the  celebrated  impeachment, 
attainder,  and  execution  of  Lord 
Strafford,  the  principle  of  minis- 
terial responsibility  was  estab- 
lished and  enforced  beyond  dis- 
pute. A  further  security  lay  in 
this,  that  the  country  was  unani- 
mous and  inflexible  in  its  resolu- 
tion that  the  king  should  be  with- 
out the  power,  even  if,  untaught 
by  experience,  he  still  retained  the 
will,  to  attempt  the  reinstatement 


of  unrestrained  prerogative.  No 
Minister,  with  the  fate  of  Straf- 
ford before  his  eyes,  the  warrant 
for  whose  execution  the  king  had 
signed  when  he  consented  to  the 
Act  of  Attainder,  would  aid  him 
in  such  a  design.  And,  as  Hallam 
points  out,  "  Charles,  from  the 
very  hour  of  Strafford's  impeach- 
ment, never  once  ventured  to  re- 
sume the  high  tone  of  command 
congenial  to  his  disposition,  or  to 
speak  to  the  Commons  but  as  one 
complaining  of  a  superior  force." 
Without  an  accomplice,  without  a 
party  of  political  supporters,  and 
without  an  army,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Charles  could,  after 
his  conspicuous  failures,  and  with 
his  prerogatives  as  he  claimed 
them  torn  from  his  grasp,  ever 
have  recovered  a  position  in  which 
he  could  have  seriously  menaced 
the  now  established  civil  liberties 
of  the  country.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  this  legislation  was  complete, 
a  year  before  the  civil  war  was 
begun  by  the  planting  of  the 
king's  standard  at  Nottingham  in 
August  1642.  If  that  war  is  to 
be  described  as  one  for  civil  liberty 
on  the  one  hand  against  tyranny 
on  the  other,  it  broke  out  just  a 
year  too  late — a  year  after  the  real 
battle  of  liberty  had  been  fought 
and  won  and  all  its  victories  in- 
scribed on  the  statute-book. 

Looking  back  upon  this  period 
uninfluenced  by  the  furious  passions 
which  raged  throughout  the  coun- 
try, what  was  the  policy  which  the 
Long  Parliament  ought  to  have 
observed  towards  the  king,  assum- 
ing their  obvious  mistrust  of  him 
to  have  been  well  founded,  and 
assuming  further  that  they  were 
right  in  believing  that  regal  mis- 
government  and  episcopal  tyranny 
were  responsible  for  the  existing 
confusion.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  power  had,  for  all 
practical  purposes  and  for  the 
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time  at  all  events,  passed  from  the 
Crown  to  Parliament,  and  that  in 
the  Parliament  the  Commons  had 
the  preponderating  voice.  One 
alternative  before  them — but  not 
even  the  most  violent  members 
were  prepared  for  it  —  was  to  de- 
clare the  king  a  public  enemy,  and 
to  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
republic,  or  the  dethronement  of 
the  dynasty,  or  the  compulsory 
abdication  of  the  individual.  Such 
a  policy  could  not  have  prevailed 
without  civil  war,  and  if  justified 
would  have  been  an  adequate 
ground  for  war.  To  any  policy  of 
this  kind,  however,  there  would 
have  been  a  concurrence  of  oppo- 
sition of  all  the  most  influential 
classes,  the  Church,  the  law,  the 
peers,  the  gentry,  all  official  and 
propertied  persons,  as  well  as  the 
masses  of  the  people :  the  feeling 
of  loyalty  to  the  throne  as  an  in- 
separable portion  of  the  State  was 
universal.  The  only  other  reason- 
able alternative  was  to  carry  out 
the  obvious  mandate  of  the  con- 
stituencies—  viz.,  that  of  peace- 
able and  constitutional  control  of 
the  Crown,  acting  in  the  law  and 
by  the  law,  with  a  firm  resistance 
to  illegality  and  violence  of  any 
kind.  There  had  been  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  English 
people  previous  to  November  1640 
to  armed  insurrection ;  their  griev- 
ances had  not  been  of  a  character 
to  justify  it.  The  opposition  had 
been  passive  and  had  prevailed. 
The  Parliament,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  constituencies  and  execute 
their  will,  should  have  followed 
their  example.  And  as  power 
passed  into  their  hands,  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance 
of  order  deepened.  The  king  had 
ceased  to  govern.  Government 
without  the  co-operation  of  Parlia- 
ment had  ceased  to  be  possible. 
Did  the  Parliament  attempt  to 
render  co-operation  with  the 


Crown  in  its  new  relation  to  them 
possible  and  practicable?  It  is 
impossible  to  point  to  any  single 
portion  of  their  conduct  which 
was  directed  to  that  end.  Their 
policy  seems  to  have  been  to  usurp 
authority  without  providing  for 
its  exercise,  to  reduce  the  Crown 
to  abject  helplessness,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  repudiate  their  own 
responsibility,  and  to  pursue  under 
altered  conditions  the  spirit  which 
they  had  cultivated  in  the  days  of 
Charles's  power,  of  hostility,  re- 
monstrance, resentment,  and  dis- 
trust. There  is  no  sign  of  the 
Parliament  recognising  that  their 
functions  of  opposition  were  end- 
ed, and  that  the  responsibility  of 
power,  including  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  order,  and  good  govern- 
ment, had  begun. 

Yet  an  event  had  occurred 
which  must  have  brought  home 
to  their  minds  the  conviction  that 
they  had  become  the  paramount 
power  in  the  State,  and  that  if  the 
public  peace  were  to  be  preserved 
and  the  functions  of  government 
were  to  proceed,  it  devolved  on 
them  to  see  that  the  executive  ad- 
ministration was  enabled  to  act, 
and  with  that  view,  at  least,  to 
abstain  from  driving  the  sovereign 
to  despair  and  to  the  violence 
which,  on  their  own  view  of  his 
character  and  past  career,  despair 
was  only  too  likely  to  produce. 
That  event  was  the  Act  for  their 
own  continuance,  wrung  from  the 
king  at  the  same  time  as  the  Act 
of  Lord  Strafford's  attainder.  The 
two  Acts  were  named  in  the  same 
commission,  passed  on  the  same 
day.  From  that  moment  the 
House  of  Commons  ceased  to  be 
responsible  to  either  the  Crown 
or  the  constituencies.  It  could  no 
longer  be  dissolved  by  the  one,  it 
was  rendered  completely  indepen- 
dent of  the  other.  It  ceased  to  be 
representative,  its  powers  ceased 
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be  founded  on  representation  ; 
it  became  a  permanent  body,  con- 
tinued by  Act  of  Parliament,  in- 
trusted with  irresponsible  powers 
to  an  extent  which  rendered  any 
executive  except  its  own  impos- 
sible. The  king  should  have  ab- 
dicated rather  than  pass  such  an 
Act.  No  such  unconstitutional 
Act  has  ever  been  heard  of  in 
English  history  before  or  since. 
In  presence  of  such  an  Act,  king 
and  Parliament  were  in  a  few 
years  swept  for  a  time  out  of 
existence.  Those  who  passed  it 
were  responsible  for  the  civil  war 
which  they  thereby  let  loose  upon 
the  country.  Without  it  the  war 
would  have  been  impossible,  at  all 
events  in  the  shape  which  it  as- 
sumed ;  and  most  probably  would 
never  have  occurred.  After  it 
was  passed,  the  power  of  the  sword 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  small 
knot  of  men  who,  whether  within 
or  without  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, could  secure,  by  superior 
energy,  intimidation,  or  craft,  a 
majority  however  slight,  in  an  ir- 
removable assembly,  composed,  as 
all  such  assemblies  must  be,  of 
many  who  are  moved  by  timidity, 
or  fanaticism,  or  self-interest.  To 
establish  in  permanent  power  and 
session  an  assembly  of  that  kind 
in  a  country  recently  torn  by  civil 
dissension  and  still  inflamed  by 
religious  animosities,  was  a  dis- 
aster of  the  first  magnitude.  May 
,10,  1641,  the  day  on  which  these 
two  Acts  were  passed,  is  the  date 
of  the  virtual  dethronement  of 
Charles  I.  By  one  of  them  he 
abandoned  his  chief  and  by  far  his 
ablest  supporter — a  warning  to  any 
future  Minister  that  he  was  servant 
to  Parliament  as  well  as  to  the 
king ;  by  the  other  he  established 
the  House  of  Commons  in  uncon- 
trolled power,  whilst  he  still  re- 
tained responsibility,  in  their  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  country, 


for  the  administration  of  affairs 
which  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
direct.  History,  however,  need 
not  share  the  delusion  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  must  declare  that 
responsibility  is  necessarily  at- 
tached to  the  possession  of  actual 
power.  The  control  of  the  State 
had  passed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  what  endeavour  did  it  make 
to  re-establish  harmony  between 
the  component  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment machinery,  to  conciliate  the 
co-operation  of  the  Crown,  to  en- 
sure the  support  of  the  public,  to 
restrain  lawlessness  and  violence — 
in  a  word,  to  exercise  that  control, 
in  order  to  protect  and  vindicate 
the  public  interests  and  safety  1 

The  answer  must  be  that  it  did 
nothing  with  that  view,  but  that 
it  did  either  organise  or  encourage 
tumultuary  assemblies  and  riots  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  a 
manner  subversive  of  its  own  au- 
thority and  of  any  vestige  of  dig- 
nity which  remained  to  the  king. 
Whatever  may  have  been  in  its 
own  eyes  the  justification,  or,  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  the  excuses  for 
this  conduct,  it  proves  that,  in 
spite  of  having  thought  out  a  wise 
system  of  legislation,  it  had  not 
conceived  and  adopted  a  wise  plan 
of  political  action.  If  it  did  not 
intend  to  dethrone  the  king — and 
its  whole  subsequent  history  shows 
that  that  was  not  its  policy — the 
only  alternative  at  all  likely  to 
prevent  the  miseries  of  civil  strife, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
occasion,  should  have  been  its 
paramount  purpose,  was  to  pursue 
a  course  of  strict  legality,  to  dis- 
courage appeals  to  violence  from 
whatever  quarter,  to  rely  for  secu- 
rity 011  the  increasing  weakness 
of  the  king's  position,  and  the 
steady  support  which  the  nation 
had  for  years  shown  itself  capable 
of  giving  to  wise  constitutional 
measures  of  control.  In  short, 
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the  parliamentary  leaders  should 
have  placed  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  reposed  trust  in  the 
people,  who  had,  by  their  steady 
resolution  and  wise  self-restraint, 
deserved  that  trust  at  their  hands. 
Instead  of  founding  their  policy 
upon  a  confident  trust  in  the  peo- 
ple and  the  constituencies,  they 
chose  to  found  it  on  a  principle 
of  violence,  to  adopt  towards 
the  king  a  course  of  systematic 
exasperation,  to  render  govern- 
ment by  him  impossible,  whilst 
they  did  not  assume  it  themselves. 
The  inference  from  their  conduct, 
and  from  our  knowledge  of  subse- 
quent history,  is  that  they  alto- 
gether overrated  the  capacity  of 
the  king  for  mischief,  and  alto- 
gether underrated  their  powers  of 
peaceable  resistance  to  it,  and  the 
responsibilities  which  they  had  as- 
sumed towards  the  public.  They 
carried  it  all  their  own  way,  with 
general  approval  and  support  in 
their  legislative  measures.  When 
they  contrasted  their  position  with 
what  it  had  been  twenty  or  even 
ten  years  previously,  they  might 
at  least  have  assumed  that  the 
flowing  tide  was  with  them,  that 
all  things,  including  the  machina- 
tions of  their  opponents  in  Church 
and  State,  had  worked  in  their 
favour,  and  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived in  which  it  was  wise  to  con- 
solidate their  position,  and  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  which  that  po- 
sition entailed.  However  great 
their  distrust  of  the  sovereign,  it 
was  contrary  to  their  duty  if  they 
retained  him  on  the  throne,  to 
insist  upon  wresting  the  govern- 
ment from  his  hands,  fail  to  as- 
sume it  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  load  him  with  personal 
insult.  The  true  explanation  is 
that  those  who  wished  for  the 
establishment  of  Puritanism  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Church  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  by  gradual 


steps  the  policy  of  violence  pre- 
vailed, with  the  result  that  a  strong 
Cavalier  party  was  eventually 
formed,  partly  to  defend  the 
Church,  and  partly  to  resent  the 
treatment  which  the  king  experi- 
enced in  spite  of  his  concession  of 
so  much  remedial  legislation.  The 
war  which  ensued  was  not  one  in 
which  it  was  even  claimed  that 
liberty  required  further  legislative 
guarantees.  All  negotiations  which 
arose  related  to  the  three  subjects 
of  the  Church,  Ireland,  and  the 
militia,  and  not  to  liberty  and  its 
guarantees.  The  unwisdom  of  their 
conduct  consisted  in  this,  that  they 
departed  from  the  lines  on  which 
the  country  was  unanimous,  gave 
the  king  a  party  and  an  army, 
at  one  time  nearly  placed  victory 
within  his  reach,  both  sides  equally 
dreading  that  contingency  which, 
however  welcome  it  might  have 
been  to  the  Ruperts,  the  Gorings, 
and  other  soldiers  of  fortune,  would 
have  imperilled  those  Acts  where- 
by the  nation  rather  than  the  Par- 
liament had  consolidated  its  liber- 
ties. It  is  notorious  that  the  king 
was  most  reluctant  for  this  war 
and  most  unprepared  for  it ;  that 
during  all  the  years  of  his  govern- 
ment, when  he  was  uncontrolled 
by  Parliament,  he  had  not  contem- 
plated or  prepared  for  this  emer- 
gency. It  is  equally  clear  that  all 
classes  in  the  country,  who  had 
anything  to  lose,  regarded  it  with 
dismay.  The  zealous  Puritans 
alone  regarded  it  with  satisfaction ; 
and  probably  if  a  dissolution  could 
have  taken  place,  this  later  policy 
of  the  Long  Parliament  would 
have  been  defeated.  Dr  Gardiner 
declares  that  in  1642  it  had  ceased 
to  represent  the  people. 

In  judging  the  statesmanship 
which  led  to  the  civil  war,  wisdom 
after  the  event  is  not  very  precious. 
Putting  results  out  of  sight  as 
much  as  possible,  the  conduct  of 
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the  chief  agents  at  that  time  may 
fairly  be  tested  by  these  questions  : 
What  beneficial  consequences  to 
the  cause  of  public  liberty  could 
possibly  accrue  from  civil  strife  1 
and  if  any  sacrifices  were  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  it,  were  they  of 
such  a  character  as  to  render  the 
risks  and  perils  of  war  a  reasonable 
alternative?  Unless  these  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  favourably 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  the  events 
of  this  period  seem  to  illustrate 
the  truth  that  public  liberties  are 
never  in  such  peril  as  when  their 
self-constituted  champions  are  in 
the  heyday  of  success.  "When  once 
the  sword  had  been  drawn,  it  was 
vain  to  expect  it  to  be  sheathed  till 
experience  showed  which  sword 
was  the  sharper.  The  probability 
is  that  the  Parliament  expected  a 
very  speedy  termination  of  hostili- 
ties in  their  favour.  Even  if  there 
had  been,  they  would  have  intro- 
duced into  the  work  of  national 
reorganisation  a  new  and  powerful 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with — viz., 
an  armed  and  victorious  force.  It 
is  not  creditable  to  the  sagacity  of 
the  leaders  that  they  should  have 
been  ready  to  face  with  so  much 
levity  the  perils  of  a  situation  so 
created.  Two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, mutually  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  each  of  them  swayed 
by  a  majority  which  events  would 
render  fleeting  and  fickle,  if  they 
found  it  impossible  to  establish  a 
modus  vivendi  with  a  king  whom 
they  had  successfully  weakened 
and  discredited,  would  find  it  far 
harder  to  control  a  victorious  army 
and  its  leaders.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  those  times,  when  every 
sect  of  religious  and  political  opin- 
ion was  inflamed  with  intolerance 
and  mutual  animosity,  a  victorious 
force  with  arms  in  its  hands,  and 
trained  in  the  use  of  them,  would 
necessarily  be  a  most  terrible  addi- 
tion to  the  national  perplexities. 


It  would  be  sure  to  have  its  own 
views  and  interests.  If  a  Royalist 
army  had  prevailed,  the  legislation 
of  1641  might  have  been  imper- 
illed, and  the  contest  with  prero- 
gative would  have  to  be  postponed, 
and  probably  fought  over  again 
under  far  worse  conditions.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  own 
army  prevailed,  what  chance  was 
there  of  its  deferring  to  the 
authority  of  such  an  unknown 
and  unconstitutional  body  as  an 
indissoluble  House  of  Commons  ? 
The  perils  of  victory  were  in 
fact,  and  ought  to  have  been 
foreseen  to  be,  as  bad  or  worse  . 
than  the  perils  of  defeat.  The 
policy  of  exchanging  subjection  to 
a  sovereign,  which  recent  events 
had  shown  to  be,  for  the  time  at 
all  events,  merely  nominal,  and 
which  could  not,  in  any  reasonable 
probability,  again  become  seriously 
burdensome,  for  relations  to  an 
armed  force  which  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  adjusting,  in  case 
of  difference,  satisfactorily  to  them- 
selves, was  one  from  which  wise 
and  far-seeing  leaders  would  have 
shrunk,  unless  there  were  influ- 
ences at  work  which  upset  the 
balance  of  their  judgment  or  con- 
trolled their  decisions. 

What  those  influences  were  are 
not  far  to  seek.  They  were  the 
joint  influences  of  terror  and  fanati- 
cism. Of  terror,  because  in  the 
course  of  the  struggle  the  leaders 
of  the  Parliament  had  brought 
themselves  within  the  fangs  of  the 
law  of  treason,  and  dreaded  either 
a  dissolution  or  a  reaction  from 
the  high  pressure  of  feeling  which 
had  returned  the  existing  House. 
Of  fanaticism,  because  the  House 
was  largely  leavened  with  the  Puri- 
tan element,  men  who  belonged  to 
that  class  of  stern  and  unbending 
devotees  many  of  whom  had  recent- 
ly quitted  the  English  shores  and 
sought  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
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ligion  in  the  wilds  of  America,  who 
were  burning  with  fanatical  hatred 
to  royalty  and  Episcopacy,  and 
whose  animosity  had  been  roused  to 
a  white  heat  by  the  proceedings 
of  Laud  and  the  Star-chamber. 
They  could  not  shake  themselves 
free  of  their  ancient  terror  of  the 
Crown ;  they  could  not  believe  that 
prerogative  had  fallen  ;  they  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  preternatural 
suspicion,  such  as  Carlyle  has  de- 
scribed in  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution  —  suspicion  only  too 
well  founded  perhaps  —  of  army 
plots,  foreign  alliances,  projected 
violence.  It  is  not  very  wonderful 
that  they  did  not  grasp  the  truth 
of  the  situation,  and  that  in  seek- 
ing to  preserve  themselves  from 
perils  which  were  not  so  real  and 
urgent  as  they  believed,  they 
rushed  into  far  worse  perils  than 
any  which  their  most  heated  sus- 
picions had  imagined  and  exagger- 
ated. In  fairness  to  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders  of  that  time,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  they  were 
not  trained  men  of  affairs,  that 
they  had  all  their  lives  been  ex- 
cluded from  them  by  the  then 
political  system.  Without  experi- 
ence in  government  and  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, they  suddenly  found 
all  power  in  their  hands.  They 
misused  it  with  disastrous  results, 
and  our  object  is  not  so  much  to 
blame  them  for  it  as  to  show  the 
extent  of  that  misuse,  and  to 
appreciate  the  extent  of  their 
responsibility. 

The  value  of  Dr  Gardiner's 
book  and  of  the  immense  labour 
which  he  must  have  devoted  to 
the  subject,  on  which  it  may  be 
presumed  he  has  said  the  last 
word,  or  finally  summed  up  the 
facts  (in  the  absence  of  any  new 
and  unexpected  disclosures),  lies 
in  this,  that  the  truth  of  the 
situation  is  thereby  made  patent 
to  us,  and  also  the  extent  to 


which  it  was  misconceived  by  con- 
temporaries. The  cardinal  fact 
of  that  situation  was  that  the 
king's  government  when  the  Long- 
Parliament  met  was  level  with  the 
ground.  How  it  was  brought  there 
is  very  clearly  demonstrated  in 
this  admirable  history.  As  every 
one  knows,  the  scheme  which, 
after  a  long  course  of  impolitic 
nianoauvres,  eventually  brought  it 
down,  was  the  attempt  in  1637  to 
introduce  the  English  Prayer-book, 
Church  services,  and  government 
into  Scotland.  Dr  Gardiner  at- 
tributes Charles's  adoption  of  it 
neither  to  his  love  of  despotism  nor 
to  his  love  of  religion,  but  to  a  love 
of  order  and  uniformity,  and  to 
sheer  ignorance  of  mankind.  But 
the  moment  he  tried  to  put  it  in 
force  he  was  confronted  by  the 
whole  strength  of  Scottish  Puritan- 
ism and  Scottish  national  feeling. 
To  meet  this  opposition  he  was 
as  usual  wholly  unprepared.  Mil- 
itary force  he  had  none.  He 
relied  upon  his  regal  right  to  be 
obeyed,  and  in  good  faith  expect- 
ed passive  obedience.  Probably 
neither  he  nor  Laud  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  stern  and 
determined  enthusiasm  of  opposi- 
tion with  which  their  policy  in 
Scotland  would  be  confronted  by 
a  whole  people.  The  riots  at 
Edinburgh  and  the  general  sub- 
scription to  the  Covenant  soon 
undeceived  them.  The  claim  of 
the  king  "to  cast  the  religion  of 
his  subjects  in  the  mould  which 
seemed  fairest  in  his  eyes  was  met 
by  the  stern  denial  of  his  right  to 
meddle  with  religion  at  all."  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It 
accentuated  and  completed  the 
fall  of  his  government  in  England. 
The  portraits  of  Vandyke,  who 
died  in  1642,  probably  represent 
him  at  this  period  of  his  career, 
when  difficulties,  and  perhaps  de- 
spair, surrounded  him  with  gloom, 
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and  before  he  was  involved  in  all 
the  terrible  emergencies  of  actual 
war.  The  introduction  of  Went- 
worth  on  the  scene,  his  policy  for 
the  reduction  of  Scotland,  the 
declaration  of  the  Scottish  Cov- 
enanters that  their  Church  and 
religion  should  be  settled  by  their 
own  Assembly  and  not  by  the 
king,  all  pointed  to  an  irrepar- 
able breach.  Kingly  authority 
had  fallen  in  Scotland,  and  the 
same  fate  awaited  it  in  England. 
The  breach  between  king  and 
nation  was  even  more  conspicu- 
ously of  a  religious  character  in 
the  northern  kingdom  than  in  the 
southern.  It  was  a  Presbyterian 
revolution  in  Scotland,  in  which 
an  absentee  sovereign  was  con- 
fronted by  the  whole  body  of 
Presbyterian  preachers  and  people, 
who  were  determined  that  neither 
king  nor  any  other  secular  author- 
ity should  modify  either  their 
ceremonies  or  their  creed,  and 
who  believed  as  intensely  as  Israel 
of  old  that  they  lived  under  a 
theocratic  rather  than  a  mon- 
archical government.  The  ques- 
tion raised,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  raised,  in- 
volved the  very  foundation  of 
political  order  in  both  kingdoms. 
Here  was  the  true  commencement 
of  the  immediate  situation  with 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had  to 
deal.  Both  sides  appealed  to  arms. 
The  Scots  had  strong  sympathy 
amongst  Charles's  English  sub- 
jects. There  was,  however,  a  deep 
reluctance  on  both  sides  to  face 
the  perils  which  equally  awaited 
victory  or  defeat.  The  Scots  had 
no  wish  to  extend  or  conduct  their 
controversy  with  the  king  so  as  to 
include  the  English  nation  in  the 
struggle.  Charles  had  no  money, 
and  his  men  could  not  be  kept 
together  for  any  length  of  time. 
Accordingly,  the  pacification  at 
Berwick  was  patched  up ;  but  the 


course  of  events  showed  that  the 
king  would  never  reconcile  himself 
to  Presbyterianism  or  rescind  the 
Acts  in  favour  of  Episcopacy,  to 
which  the  Scottish  people  were  so 
resolutely  opposed. 

It  was  in  this  perplexity  that  in 
1639  Wentworth  at  last  became 
supreme  in  Charles's  English  coun- 
cils. His  policy  was  that  Scotland 
must  be  ruled  directly  from  Eng- 
land. Further,  he  insisted,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  English  Government,  that  the 
king  should  again,  after  an  interval 
of  ten  years,  have  recourse  to  his 
Parliament.  A  parliamentary  grant 
was  wanted,  and  the  Government 
needed  to  have  its  hands  strength- 
ened to  cope  with  the  urgent  dif- 
ficulties raised  by  Scottish  discon- 
tent. Accordingly,  the  Short  Par- 
liament was  opened  on  the  13th 
April  1640.  It  was  evidently  in- 
tended as  an  experiment.  Prerog- 
ative, if  it  did  not  finally  recognise 
that  it  was  unequal  to  the  task  be- 
fore it,  at  least  desired  the  strength 
which  parliamentary  co-operation 
would  afford.  Petitions  complain- 
ing of  grievances  at  once  flowed  in 
from  the  counties.  Pym  assumed 
the  leadership,  formulated  demands 
which  would  have  broken  up  the 
Church  system  which  Charles  and 
Laud  had  established  during  the 
intermission  of  Parliaments,  and 
unfolded  with  vigour  the  long 
catalogue  of  political  grievances. 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted 
money  and  support  in  his  over- 
whelming difficulties  with  Scot- 
land, and  angrily  demanded  that 
these  should  be  given  at  once,  and 
grievances  postponed  till  the  win- 
ter. The  Commons,  on  the  other 
hand,  replied  that,  till  the  question 
of  their  liberties  was  settled,  and 
the  right  of  the  Crown  to  take 
their  money  was  finally  decided, 
they  knew  not  whether  they  had 
anything  to  give  or  not.  This 
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was  the  spirit  in  which  Crown 
and  representatives  met,  while  the 
Scottish  difficulty  was  hourly  in- 
creasing in  magnitude. 

On  the  5th  May  this  Parliament 
of  three  weeks  was  dissolved.  The 
dissolution  was  notice  to  all  the 
world  that  Charles  had  resolved 
to  rely  on  what  he  considered  his 
ancient  prerogatives,  and  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  overcome  his 
difficulties  and  govern  his  king- 
doms without  the  aid  of  Parlia- 
ments. It  was  the  crisis  of  his 
career.  He  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  chances  were  all 
against  him,  with  this  additional 
difficulty  in  his  way,  that,  short  as 
the  life  of  this  Parliament  had  been, 
it  had  focussed  the  national  dis- 
content, had  arrested  the  national 
attention,  and  had  authoritatively 
appealed  for  national  support  in 
what  was  practically  its  struggle 
for  power  with  the  king.  In  spite 
of  all  the  perplexity  and  peril  in 
which  he  was  placed,  the  king  re- 
solved to  make  what  we  can  all  of 
us  see  now,  and  what  the  leaders 
of  that  day  ought  to  have  known, 
was  a  final  and  desperate  attempt. 
If  he  failed  to  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment without  parliamentary 
support,  the  effect  of  this  abrupt 
dissolution  and  of  the  enforced 
summoning  of  a  new  Parliament 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  admis- 
sion that  Parliament  was  supreme, 
and  that  he  was  wholly  unable 
to  carry  on  the  government  with- 
out it. 

Exactly  six  months  rolled  by, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  attempt 
had  failed  utterly  and  completely. 
Prerogative  was  powerless  to  deal 
with  the  unexampled  difficulties 
which  had  arisen,  and  a  new  Par- 
liament was  summoned  from  sheer 
necessity  and  to  prevent  public 
confusion.  During  those  six 
months  the  last  attempt  to  govern 
without  the  Commons  was  made. 


The  City  of  London  was  ordered 
to  pay  ship-money ;  but  in  the 
whole  City  only  one  man  was  found 
to  pay  it.  The  policy  adopted  was 
that  of  Strafford,  "to  go  on  with 
a  vigorous  war  with  the  Scots, 
loose  and  absolved  from  all  rules 
of  government."  Dr  Gardiner 
doubts  whether  in  this  policy 
there  was  any  settled  plan  for  an 
Irish  occupation  of  England.  He 
thinks  that  to  the  end  Strafford 
underrated  the  forces  opposed  to 
him.  That  there  was  a  suggestion 
of  bringing  over  an  Irish  army  is 
clear,  and  it  increased  the  hatred 
of  which  Strafford  was  the  object 
from  the  date  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Short  Parliament.  If  Straf- 
ford's  policy  had  succeeded  during 
these  six  months,  and  he  himself 
had  returned  from  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army,  a  mili- 
tary despotism  would  have  been 
the  result  as  long  as  England  would 
have  endured  it.  The  effect  of  his 
presence  at  the  king's  Council 
was  to  widen  the  breach  between 
Charles  and  both  nations.  The 
question  at  stake  was  whether 
Strafford 's  system  of  Government 
should  succeed,  a  Government  by 
prerogative,  unrestrained  by  law, 
except  when  the  law  was  on  its 
side.  All  the  odds  were  against 
it.  The  want  of  money  was  one 
insuperable  difficulty,  the  hesita- 
tion of  Charles  was  another,  the 
rashness  of  the  Earl  was  a  third, 
the  inefficiency  of  his  military 
forces  was  a  fourth.  Tumults 
arose,  and  before  the  month  of  May 
was  out,  the  Court  was  despond- 
ent, and  the  Earl  of  Bristol  advised 
a  fresh  Parliament.  Strafford  was 
deaf  to  the  suggestion ;  but  gout 
and  other  diseases  were  enfeebling 
both  him  and  his  authority,  and 
the  growing  demoralisation  of  the 
Court  was  shown  by  the  constant 
betrayal  of  his  counsels.  Soldiers 
were  breaking  out  into  mutiny ; 
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the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which 
had  so  long  been  a  prop  to  the 
king's  authority,  was  failing  him  ; 
the  king  himself  was  without  either 
self-reliance  or  popular  support. 
Spain,  France,  Denmark,  and  the 
Pope,  all  refused  their  assistance ; 
some  from  imperfect  sympathy, 
others  from  reluctance  to  incur 
the  hostility  of  an  inevitable  Par- 
liament. Then  came  the  petition 
of  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire 
against  the  violence  and  billeting 
of  the  soldiers.  The  Scots  felt 
that  their  risk  of  incurring  national 
resistance  by  invasion  of  England 
was  daily  growing  less.  During 
the  Short  Parliament  the  popular 
leaders  (ix.  116)  opened  communi- 
cations with  some  of  the  Scottish 
Commissioners,  asking  them  to  lay 
their  grievances  before  the  Com- 
mons. Prior  to  their  invasion 
secret  messages  had  been  renewed 
between  them.  The  Scots  asked 
for  a  definite  understanding  with 
the  English  nobility,  an  extension 
of  their  Covenant  into  England,  an 
engagement  from  some  principal 
persons  that  they  would  join  the 
invading  army  or  send  money  for 
its  support.  The  peers  refused 
to  commit  treason,  but  promised 
to  stand  by  them  in  a  legal  and 
honourable  way.  Lord  Savile, 
however,  forged  (ix.  179)  their 
signatures  to  a  document  which 
promised  all  that  was  desired.  The 
invasion  proceeded,  welcomed  by 
a  large  part  of  the  king's  subjects, 
regarded  with  indifference  by  the 
rest.  "  Everywhere  there  was 
lukewarmness  and  ill-will."  The 
policy  of  the  Scots  was,  while 
observing  respectful  language  to 
Charles,  to  obtain  redress  from  his 
Parliament.  It  was  to  Parliament 
and  not  to  the  king  that  their  ap- 
peal was  made.  The  result  of  the 
invasion  may  be  given  in  Strafford's 
own  words  :  "  Pity  me,"  he  wrote 
to  his  bosom  friend,  Sir  George 


Radcliffe  (ix.  195),  "for  never 
came  any  man  to  so  lost  a  business. 
The  army  altogether  necessitous, 
and  unprovided  of  all  necessaries. 
That  part  which  I  bring  now  with 
me  from  Durham  the  worst  I  ever 
saw.  Our  horse  all  cowardly;  the 
country  from  Berwick  to  York  in 
the  power  of  the  Scots ;  an  univer- 
sal affright  in  all ;  a  general  dis- 
affection to  the  king's  service,  none 
sensible  of  his  dishonour.  In  one 
word,  here  alone  to  fight  with  all 
these  evils,  without  any  one  to 
help.  God  of  His  goodness  deliver 
me  out  of  this  the  greatest  evil  of 
my  life."  Despair  could  hardly  be 
expressed  in  language  more  pointed 
and  emphatic.  And,  as  Dr  Gardi- 
ner remarks,  "  he  spoke  truly.  Not 
the  scaffold  and  the  raging  crowd 
thirsting  for  his  blood  were  the 
worst  of  evils." 

In  this  position  of  affairs  the 
demand  for  a  Parliament,  which 
under  the  circumstances  meant  the 
transfer  of  sovereign  authority, 
grew.  Certain  peers  and  common- 
ers met  in  London  at  the  end  of 
August  and  signed  a  petition  to 
the  king,  in  pursuance  of  their 
promise  to  the  Scots,  reciting 
grievances,  and  demanding  peace 
and  the  punishment  of  the  king's 
advisers.  Charles,  in  his  extrem- 
ity, had  already  sent  to  his  Council 
in  London  for  its  advice  as  to 
what  should  be  done  if  the  Scots 
should  disregard  his  shattered 
army  and  march  upon  London. 
It  proposed  a  Great  Council  of 
the  peers,  and  the  fortification  of 
Plymouth  as  "a  last  place  of 
refuge  for  the  king."  The  Great 
Council  met  at  York.  Pym  at 
this  time  published  the  petition 
to  the  king  for  a  Parliament; 
probably  the  first  attempt  to  enlist 
public  and  general  opinion  in  sup- 
port of  a  particular  policy.  The 
chief  features  of  this  critical 
month  of  September  were  the 
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revival  of  loyalty  in  the  north  in 
answer  to  the  Scottish  invasion, 
the  strong  sympathy  in  the  south 
with  the  invaders,  the  spread  of 
Puritanical  feeling  and  of  the 
"defacing  of  churches,"  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  a  Parliament, 
the  increasing  distraction  of  the 
king.  In  October  came  the  Treaty 
of  E/ipon  and  the  confession  to 
the  Scottish  Commissioners  of 
Lord  Savile's  forgery.  The 
treaty  provided  for  indemnity  to 
the  Scots,  the  later  instalments  of 
money  to  be  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  Great  Council  was  then 
broken  up.  It  had  forced  on  the 
treaty  and  put  a  stop  to  the  war. 
It  had  saved  Charles  for  the  mo- 
ment from  Strafford's  policy  of 
violence  and  his  own  vacillation. 
It  was  followed  immediately  by 
the  election  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, but  unfortunately  it  could 
not  bequeath  the  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  the  sagacity  which  it  had 
itself  displayed  in  a  most  perilous 
conjunction  of  affairs. 

The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  is  the  true  date  of 
the  final  overthrow  of  royal  pre- 
rogative as  it  had  been  established 
after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  had 
been  wielded  by  the  Tudors.  The 
final  attempt  to  assert  it  had  been 
made  and  had  failed.  Power  had 
passed  from  the  Crown  to  the  Par- 
liament. Charles  was  confronted 
by  circumstances  with  which  he 
was  unable  to  cope,  and  the  reins 
of  government  had  dropped  from 
his  hands.  The  new  House  of 
Commons  was  free  from  all  re- 
sponsibility in  respect  of  the  past: 
it  was  strong  in  popular  support. 
Peers  who  had  sided  against  the 
Commons  in  the  Short  Parliament 
had  become  their  supporters,  and 
it  had  behind  it  an  armed  and  dis- 
ciplined force,  for  if  the  Crown  set 
it  at  defiance,  the  road  to  London 


was  open  to  the  Scots,  who  had 
appealed  to  it.  To  dissolve  this 
Parliament  as  he  had  dissolved  its 
predecessor  was  not  merely  to  cut 
off  supplies  ;  it  would  have  brought 
the  king  to  ruin,  for  the  Scottish 
army  encamped  on  English  soil 
demanded  the  observance  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ripon.  Behind  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  City 
of  London,  without  whose  loans 
even  Parliament  could  not  raise 
sufficient  funds  to  keep  the  king's 
army  from  disbanding,  or  induce 
the  Scots  to  withdraw.  According 
to  Strafford,  the  Scots  were  more 
than  ever  "a  rod  over  the  king  to 
force  him  to  do  anything  the  Puri- 
tan popular  humour  had  a  mind 
to,"  and  would  continue  to  be  such, 
unless  their  requirements  should 
arouse  national  resistance.  This 
contingency  was  improbable ;  and 
so  the  House  of  Commons,  backed 
by  the  City,  and  with  this  rod  in 
its  hands,  held  the  destinies  of 
England  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand. 
The  relations  between  the  Scots 
and  the  City  is  shown  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  State  Records  for  1640, 
p.  650.  The  Scots  in  Northumber- 
land sent  word  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  citizens  that  they  need  fear  no 
interruption  of  their  coal-supply. 
They  "  hoped  their  good  brethren 
of  Newcastle  would  not  conceive 
amiss  of  them,"  as  they  had  only 
come  into  England  to  seek  "  their 
good  king,"  with  their  just  petition 
in  one  hand,  and  their  sword  in 
the  other  to  be  revenged  on  their 
enemies  who  prevented  their  access 
to  him  ;  but  that  their  brethren  of 
the  south  need  fear  no  injury  from 
their  presence,  for  their  cause  was 
the  same.  "  Only  two  men  they 
would  have — viz.,  His  Grace  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland." 

When  Parliament  met,  it  must 
be  repeated,  Charles  was  already 
reduced  to  a  position  of  abject 
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Ilplessness.  Accordingly,  the 
rislative  career  upon  which  this 
irliament  embarked  was  un- 
checked by  any  regard  to  royal 
prerogative  as  he  understood  it. 
It  has  met  with  universal  approval 
in  later  ages,  as  it  was  carried  with 
almost  universal  approval  by  the 
generation  of  that  date.  But 
circumstances  required  that  be- 
besides  legislation  for  the  redress 
of  grievances,  Parliament  should 
step  forward  to  retrieve  the  na- 
tional position,  and  to  restore  an 
orderly  administration  of  affairs. 
In  the  work  of  administration  or 
of  general  supervision  and  control 
of  administration,  it  was  wholly 
inexperienced.  Not  merely  had 
there  been  long  intermission  of 
Parliaments,  but  all  through 
James's  reign,  and  in  the  early 
years  of  Charles,  their  right  to 
meddle  with  "mysteries  of  State," 
as  they  were  called,  was  success- 
fully resisted.  The  course  of  events 
had  thrown  absolute  power  into 
their  hands,  whilst  the  members 
were  unversed  in  affairs  and  un- 
skilled in  their  administration. 
Their  political  judgment  too  was 
warped,  and  amongst  the  circum- 
stances which  tended  to  commit 
them  to  a  career  of  violence  in- 
stead of  a  career  of  steady  vindica- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  law,  which 
was  their  only  true  policy,  and  the 
only  safety  of  the  kingdom,  these 
may  be  reckoned.  First,  the  spirit 
of  exaggeration,  very  natural  and 
excusable,  but  very  disastrous  in 
its  results.  The  belief  was  very 
general,  and  shared  by  the  leaders, 
that  there  had  been,  in  Dr  Gar- 
diner's words,  "a  more  deliberate 
intention  to  overturn  the  constitu- 
tion than  had  really  existed  "  (ix. 
226),  and  that  "Laud  and  Straf- 
ford  had  been  conspiring  with  Con 
and  Rossetti  to  lay  England  at 
the  feet  of  the  Pope"  (p.  227); 
that  Protestantism  was  violently 
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to  be  suppressed.  Second,  men's 
minds  were  filled  with  suspicion, 
and  as  in  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  smallest  incidents 
would  arouse  a  frenzy  of  panic. 
Third,  the  members,  who  had  been 
elected  in  a  period  of  great  politi- 
cal excitement,  were  of  a  strongly 
Puritanic  cast,  and  in  this  respect 
represented  the  extreme  rather 
than  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
country.  They  probably  included 
in  their  ranks  many  spirits  akin 
to  those  who  had  fled  to  the  New 
World  to  escape  royal  and  epis- 
copal tyranny  at  home,  and  were 
burning  with  hatred  alike  to  the 
king  and  to  Laud,  and  perhaps 
in  an  equal  degree  to  Strafford. 
Fourth,  the  leaders  were  men  who 
had,  rightly  or  wrongly,  laid  them- 
selves open  to  charges  of  treason 
for  their  correspondence  with  the 
invading  army  of  Scots,  and  their 
political  judgment  was  biassed  by 
their  personal  fears ;  while  the  in- 
security of  their  position  incapaci- 
tated them  for  the  task  of  repress- 
ing their  extreme  followers,  and  of 
rescuing  from  a  general  overthrow 
the  shattered  forces  of  law  and 
order.  The  parliamentary  leaders 
were  captive  to  the  Mountain  from 
the  outset  of  the  struggle ;  not 
one  of  them  could  dare  to  stand 
forward  as  the  Mirabeau  of  the 
revolution. 

Parliament  met  on  the  3d  No- 
vember. On  the  9th  Strafford 
arrived  in  London.  On  the  10th 
he  advised  the  king  to  accuse  the 
parliamentary  leaders  of  treason- 
able relations  with  the  Scots. 
This  was  the  first  step  in  the 
career  of  violence.  The  leaders 
met  it  by  an  immediate  impeach- 
ment of  himself,  drawing  up  an 
accusation  in  a  few  minutes  (ix. 
234),  which  it  was  originally 
intended  should  result  from  an 
inquiry  extending  over  weeks. 
Strafford's  arrest,  which  imme- 
3  ii 
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diately  followed,  meant  the  fall 
of  the  king's  government  in  name, 
as  it  had  already  fallen  in  reality. 
A  remonstrance  from  the  Irish 
Parliament,  now  hostile  to  Straf- 
ford,  followed,  and  Charles  ac- 
knowledged that  an  investigation 
was  inevitable. 

Meanwhile  Pym  was  suggesting 
that  the  cost  of  the  armies  should 
be  defrayed  by  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  authors  of  the 
mischief;  a  cry  was  being  raised 
for  the  overthrow  of  Episcopacy 
and  the  Prayer-book,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nant; and  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners negotiated  their  business 
with  the  English  Parliament,  the 
king  being  turned  out  of  the  room 
whilst  the  discussion  proceeded 
(p.  238).  Charles's  ministers  fled 
whilst  Prynne  and  Burton,  the 
Puritan  victims,  entered  London 
in  triumph. 

Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  sup- 
port of  the  fallen  Government. 
On  the  question  of  impeaching 
Strafford  and  the  Lord -Keeper 
Finch,  of  condemning  ship-money, 
of  defensive  measures  against  the 
Catholics,  the  House  was  practi- 
cally unanimous.  In  December 
Laud  was  impeached,  and  thrown 
into  the  Tower.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  church  services  were 
violently  interrupted,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  domination  of  past 
years  discarded.  A  petition  from 
the  City  of  London  demanding  the 
abolition  of  Episcopacy,  however, 
was  the  signal  for  discord  in  the 
Parliament.  An  episcopal,  not  a 
Royalist,  party  was  thus  early  be- 
ginning to  show  itself.  The  unan- 
imity of  opposition  to  Laudian 
coercion  did  not  survive  the  fall 
of  the  Laudian  authority.  The 
tyranny  of  the  sects,  the  feeling 
that  presbyter  was  but  the  old 
priest  writ  large,  the  revolt  against 
church  desecration,  and  the  im- 


pious practices  which  religious  or 
irreligious  excitement  was  creat- 
ing, led  to  the  growth  of  party. 
The  Root-and-Branch  party  might 
take  up  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  masses,  religious 
disorder  and  civil  turbulence.  The 
country  gentlemen  and  the  edu- 
cated classes,  firm  as  they  had 
been  against  aggression  by  Crown 
and  bishops,  had  no  sympathy  with 
Puritanism,  and  before  all  things 
desired  a  reign  of  law  and  order. 

The  "inflexible  party,"  as  it 
was  called,  had  it  all  its  own  way 
in  the  Strafford  impeachment. 
That  party,  says  Dr  Gardiner,  was 
not  the  party  of  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den  (ix.  329).  Pym  evidently 
desired  to  bring  the  impeachment 
to  a  legal  determination  by  a  con- 
viction for  high  treason ;  but  to 
the  mass  of  his  followers  the  death 
of  Strafford  (in  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
phrase,  "  stone  dead  hath  no 
fellow  ")  was  the  object  aimed  at. 
Despairing  of  a  conviction  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Commons 
voted  by  a  majority  of  three  to 
one  that  Strafford  was  a  traitor — 
i.e.,  had  endeavoured  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  laws  of  England. 
The  clamour  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  backed  by  a  growing 
excitement  in  the  City.  Twenty 
thousand  Londoners  called  for  his 
execution.  "No  clearer  evidence  of 
the  depth  of  feeling  against  Straf- 
ford," says  Dr  Gardiner  (ix.  347), 
"can  be  found  than  in  the  fact 
that  the  two  ecclesiastical  parties 
agreed  upon  a  compromise  in  the 
face  of  the  existing  danger.  Hamp- 
den  and  Falkland  came  to  an  under- 
standing that  Episcopacy  should 
be  reformed  and  not  abolished." 
Tumults  occurred  at  Westminster, 
which  of  course  were  organised 
As  the  peers  assembled  the  mob 
shrieked  for  justice  and  execution. 
The  riot  was  not  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  populace.  All  authorities 
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concur  in  stating  (p.  350)  that 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  those  by 
whom  the  outcry  was  raised.  The 
"  inflexible  party  "  were  carrying 
the  day.  Pym  might  struggle 
against  the  conversion  of  the  im- 
peachment into  an  Act  of  Attainder. 
He  might  struggle  against  applying 
force  to  the  king  instead  of  per- 
suasion. If  he  did,  he  was 
worsted.  The  next  day,  instead 
of  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  a 
rougher  mob,  armed  with  swords 
and  clubs,  filled  Palace  Yard.  At 
the  same  time  a  general  protesta- 
tion was  resorted  to  by  the  Pro- 
testant Lords  and  the  Commons, 
and  the  clergy  and  citizens  of 
London  were  invited  to  sign  it, 
and  thus  form  "a  general  associa- 
tion to  oppose  the  machinations  of 
the  Court"  (p.  356).  Whatever 
may  have  been  those  machinations, 
either  in  fact  or  in  the  eye  of 
the  preternatural  suspicions  which 
filled  the  air,  the  fact  was  that  the 
real  position  to  which  the  Crown 
had  now  become  reduced  was  one 
of  intense  anxiety  for  the  personal 
safety  of  the  king  and  queen. 
On  the  8th  May  the  Attainder 
Bill  passed  the  Lords,  whilst  Lon- 
don was  a  prey  to  the  wildest 
panic.  It  was  believed  that  the 
French,  who  in  reality  preferred 
the  friendship  of  the  English 
Parliament  to  that  of  the  English 
king,  had  seized  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  a  cry  was  raised  to 
lodge  the  king  and  queen  in  the 
Tower.  On  the  9th  May,  all  day 
long,  the  street  in  front  of  White- 
hall was  blocked  by  a  shouting 
multitude,  and  the  violence  was 
such  that  at  nine  in  the  evening 
Charles  yielded  his  compliance. 
It  is  said  that  the  Constable  of 
the  Tower  had  given  his  assurance 
that,  otherwise,  he  would  have 
ordered  Strafford's  execution  with- 
out it.  In  the  end  the  execution 


of  Strafford  represented  the  tri- 
umph of  violence.  Whatever  the 
excuses  for  it,  it  was  not  worth 
while.  He  was  broken  by  disease, 
and  his  whole  system  of  politics  a 
failure.  He  could  never  have  given 
further  trouble  while  living,  but 
his  death  led  directly  to  civil  war. 

Side  by  side  with  the  assent  to 
the  Attainder  Bill  must  be  placed 
the  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Parliament.  The 
latter  meant  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  to  be  constituted  a 
permanent  body  in  the  State ;  the 
king  was  to  abdicate  the  authority 
to  appeal  from  it  to  the  constitu- 
encies, and  so  consult  all  his  sub- 
jects in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  constitution ;  the  constituencies 
themselves  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  right  periodically  to  elect 
fresh  representatives,  and  of  that 
supervision  over  the  members 
which  the  prospect  of  a  general 
election  gives. 

The  two  measures  combined,  one 
dooming  to  death  the  Minister  for 
most  of  whose  actions  Charles 
knew  himself  to  be  responsible, 
and  who  had  come  to  London  on 
the  royal  assurance  of  safety ;  the 
other  establishing  in  permanent 
session  a  body  known  to  be  hostile 
to  himself,  and  which  might  in 
time  become  equally  distrusted  by 
the  constituencies,  proved  beyond 
all  question  that  for  the  time 
being  prerogatives  had  ceased  to 
be  capable  of  active  exercise.  The 
day  on  which  these  two  measures 
were  passed  is  the  day  of  the 
greatest  humiliation  which  the 
Crown  of  England  ever  experienced. 
The  proud  monarchy  of  the  Tudors 
was  rolled  in  the  dust;  nor  did 
there  appear  to  be  any  chance  of 
its  revival.  The  complete  absence 
at  this  time  of  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  Royalist  party  is  shown 
conclusively  by  the  fact  that  Hyde 
and  Falkland  assented  to  the  bill 
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preventing  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament without  its  own  consent 
as  thoroughly  as  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den.  Bishop  Williams  seems  to 
have  been  alive  to  its  importance, 
and  implored  the  king  to  reject  it. 
Charles,  whose  whole  soul  was  pre- 
occupied and  agonised  by  the  ap- 
proaching death  of  Strafford,  reject- 
ed his  advice,  without  seeing  that 
such  a  bill  involved  a  complete  sur- 
render to  parliamentary  supremacy 
of  the  prerogatives  which,  eclipsed 
as  they  were,  he  still  prized  as 
divine.  "  I  may  live  to  do  you  a 
kindness,"  said  Dorset  to  the  king, 
"  but  you  can  do  me  none."  "  Will 
it  be  possible,"  asked  Williams, 
"  for  your  truest  lieges  to  do  you 
service  more  1 " 

From  this  date  it  would  seem 
to  be  incontestable  that  whatever 
vestige  of  authority  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  remained  in  the 
king's  hands  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  finally  disappeared, 
and  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
peace  and  good  government  of  the 
country  was  vested  elsewhere. 
The  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  supreme,  and  the  king 
had  no  resources,  moral  or  mate- 
rial, which  enabled  him  to  cope 
with  it.  It  lay  with  the  House  to 
shape  the  new  government  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  adjust  the  relations 
of  Parliament  to  the  Crown  abso- 
lutely in  such  manner  as  it  deemed 
conducive  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  consistent  with  the  ancient 
dignity  of  a  throne  which  it  had 
no  intention  to  subvert.  By  a 
wise  and  moderate  use  of  its  vic- 
tory it  might  have  conferred  last- 
ing advantages  on  the  nation,  and 


have  earned  for  itself  a  lasting  re- 
nown. Instead  of  that,  it  abused 
its  victory,  and,  under  the  joint 
influences  of  terror  and  fanaticism, 
in  presence  of  a  spirit  of  violence 
which  it  did  nothing  to  control, 
it  neglected  the  duties  which  its 
newly  acquired  power  involved, 
did  its  utmost  to  trample  on  the 
king,  stimulated  rather  than  re- 
strained sectarian  excitement,  and 
provoked  a  determined  opposition. 
The  sequel,  which  it  would  take 
another  article  to  elucidate,  showed 
that  it  had  no  definite  scheme  of 
government  which  it  wished  to 
establish,  and  no  definite  ecclesi- 
astical polity  on  which  it  was 
agreed.  In  such  circumstances,  as 
was  natural,  the  few  who  possessed 
a  resolute  purpose  carried  the  day, 
and  those  were  the  men  who  were 
inspired  with  a  fanatical  hatred  to 
the  king  and  an  equally  fanatical 
resolve  to  rivet  on  the  nation  the 
yoke  of  Puritanism.  The  astonish- 
ing part  of  the  transaction  is,  that 
they  have  in  recent  years  been 
regarded  as  the  zealots  of  liberty, 
and  that  the  armed  opposition 
which  their  tyranny  excited  has 
been  attributed  to  a  corresponding 
zeal  for  absolute  monarchy.  The 
civil  war  and  all  its  atrocities  and 
suffering  were  the  direct  result  of 
the  Puritanic  outburst.  Throne, 
Parliament,  and  all  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  were  swept  away  by 
its  deluge  ;  and  when  the  violence 
subsided,  when,  as  it  were,  the 
waters  had  receded,  Throne,  Par- 
liament, Church,  and  Constitution 
reappeared  in  1660  exactly  as  they 
stood  in  1641,  the  year  before  that 
civil  war  had  begun. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


THE  scene  that  presented  itself 
to  Lord  Wartlebury  and  Dr  Man- 
sell  on  entering  the  ladies'  saloon 
was  quite  inexplicable.  They 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  there,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  violence, 
nothing  to  account  for  the  scream. 

Miss  Somers  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  her  cabin,  her  plain  benev- 
olent face  full  of  consternation ; 
Gertrude  in  evening  dress — as 
they  all  were — stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  saloon,  her  hands  pressed 
convulsively  to  her  breast,  her 
eyes  staring,  her  cheeks  pale, 
her  lips  still  parted  as  when 
she  uttered  that  one  cry,  gaz- 
ing like  one  horror-stricken  at 
Mr  Lawrence  Soames,  who  had 
apparently  staggered  up  against 
the  woodwork  of  the  ship,  and 
was  leaning  there  as  if  for  support, 
with  a  face  no  less  pale  than  Ger- 
trude's, and  a  general  appearance 
and  expression  of  bewilderment 
about  him  difficult  to  depict. 

He  was,  however,  the  first  to 
recover  himself.  "It  seems,"  he 
said,  turning  to  Lord  Wartlebury, 
"there's  been  some  mistake  here." 

Lord  Wartlebury  looked  at  Ger- 
trude for  an  explanation. 

"That  man,"  she  gasped— "is 
not — my — husband  !  " 

"What!"  Dr  Mansell  ejacu- 
lated. 

"How-  '  Lord  Wartlebury 
faltered. 

"Oh,  what  does  it  all  mean?" 
Miss  Somers  exclaimed,  coming 
forward  as  she  spoke. 

"Well,  it  means,"  Mr  Soames 
said  sarcastically,  shaking  himself 
together  and  lounging  away  from 
the  woodwork — "  it  means,  so  far 


as  I  can  make  it  out,  that  I've  got 
among  a  set  of  staring — lunatics." 

Hereupon  Lord  Wartlebury  in- 
stantly recovered  himself  also. 
"  I  am  afraid  there  has  been  an 
unfortunate  mistake,"  he  said,  with 
his  usual  dignified  precision.  "I 
think,  sir,  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion, we  had  better  ask  the  ladies 
kindly  to  excuse  us.  I  have  an 
explanation  to  offer  you,  and  an 
apology  to  make,"  with  which  he 
led  the  way  back  to  the  great 
saloon. 

The  scene  that  followed  is  in- 
describable. Mr  Soames  was  natu- 
rally enraged.  At  first  he  thought 
himself  the  victim  of  an  elaborate 
practical  joke,  and  he  was  not  to 
be  mollified  even  when  he  found 
that  his  host  and  the  doctor  were 
as  much  sold  as  himself,  as  he 
phrased  it.  "  Why  the  devil  didn't 
you  ask  to  see  my  papers  1 "  he 
roared  at  them. 

This  very  proper  precaution  had 
never  occurred  to  them,  because 
no  doubt  of  his  identity  had  ever 
entered  their  minds. 

To  do  Mr  Lawrence  Soames  jus- 
tice, however,  after  the  first  burst 
of  indignation,  and  after  Lord 
Wartlebury  had  sufficiently  abased 
himself,  going  so  far  in  his  anx- 
iety to  show  contrition  and  make 
amends  as  to  swear  eternal  friend- 
ship with  Mr  Soames,  and  promise 
the  use  of  his  interest  in  the  con- 
sular service  or  any  other  branch 
of  the  legislature,  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs  for  ever ;  also  —  I  must 
mention  it  —  after  a  satisfying 
share  of  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
he  began  to  be  genial  again.  He 
was  even  immensely  tickled  when 
he  thought  over  all  that  had 
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occurred — the  way  he  had  been 
chased  from  place  to  place  by  a 
lovely  lady,  captured  by  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  carried  off  in  a  floating 
palace,  and  guarded  by  an  eminent 
physician,  without  once  suspecting 
the  object  of  all  this  care  and 
attention  !  It  was  all  too  funny, 
really  •  and  when  the  story  came 
to  be  told,  it  was  evident  that  the 
laugh  would  not  be  at  his  expense 
at  all  events.  And  after  all,  he 
had  lost  nothing  by  the  mistake. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  made  a 
powerful  friend,  and  had  had  a  very 
good  time.  And  now,  if  his  lord- 
ship would  be  good  enough  to  put 
him  on  shore  at  Malta,  he  would 
be  able  to  catch  the  very  steamer 
on  which  he  had  taken  his  passage 
for  'Frisco,  when  she  touched 
there,  and  might  then  go  on  his 
way  rejoicing,  certainly  none  the 
worse  for  his  novel  experience — 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

He  was  a  common-looking  fellow, 
without  the  faintest  resemblance 
to  Leslie  Somers  in  the  face ;  but 
he  was  about  the  same  height ; 
his  hair  was  the  same  colour,  and 
grew  in  the  same  way ;  and  he 
happened  to  have  been  wearing 
much  the  same  sort  of  summer 
tweed  suit :  all  of  which,  with  the 
circumstance  of  his  leaving  Trew- 
port  station  at  the  time  he  did, 
accounted  for  the  mistake.  The 
difficulty  now  was  how  to  repair 
it.  The  Star  was  of  course  headed 
home  immediately,  but  what  pre- 
cious time  had  been  lost !  Poor 
Gertrude  sat  on  deck  all  day  long 
and  half  the  night,  with  her  hands 
before  her,  thinking.  She  was 
very  quiet  and  very  patient,  but 
seemed  to  dislike  to  be  spoken  to. 
Dr  Mansell  distracted  her  a  little 
by  reading  to  her,  while  Lord 
Wartlebury  tried  to  comfort  Miss 
Somers,  who  was  naturally  nearly 
as  anxious  on  her  brother's  account 
as  his  wife  was.  On  arriving  in 


London,  the  case  was  at  once  put 
into  the  hands  of  competent  de- 
tectives, as  all  now  felt  it  should 
have  been  at  first.  Gertrude  went 
with  Miss  Somers  to  see  if  any- 
thing had  yet  been  heard  of  her 
husband  at  his  home  or  chambers, 
but  both  were  still  closed  and 
deserted.  The  house  especially 
looked  blank  and  dreary,  like  a 
face  without  eyes,  with  all  the 
blinds  down ;  she  wished  she  had 
not  seen  it.  Having  done  all  that 
there  was  to  be  done  in  London, 
she  went  at  once  to  Trewport  to 
see  her  boy.  She  arrived  late  one 
afternoon,  and  walked  down  from 
the  station,  leaving  her  luggage  to 
be  sent  for,  there  being  no  vehicles 
sent  to  meet  trains  from  that 
primitive  place  unless  specially 
ordered,  a  precaution  she  had 
neglected,  wishing  to  see  how  her 
boy  had  fared  in  her  absence,  as 
she  might  exactly,  if  she  took  the 
household  by  surprise,  giving  them 
no  time  for  preparation. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  but 
sultry,  and  she  found  all  the  doors 
and  windows  wide  open,  and  the 
sunblinds  still  drawn.  No  one 
appeared  to  be  about,  so  she 
walked  into  the  hall  and  looked 
round.  It  seemed  smaller  than 
when  she  had  last  seen  it,  and  felt 
strange. 

The  drawing-room  door  was  ajar, 
and  she  went  in  there.  A  gaunt 
figure  sprang  from  a  couch  with  a 
glad  cry. 

"  Gertrude ! " 

"Leslie!" 

And  in  a  moment  they  were 
locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

And  then  they  looked  at  each 
other,  and  each  found  the  other  so 
sadly  changed,  that  both  wept,  and 
fervently  embraced  again. 

Leslie  had  a  foot  and  hand  all 
bandaged  and  could  not  stand. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  1 "  she  asked. 

"  The  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
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misery,  I  am  afraid,"  he  answered, 
and  then  he  told  his  story. 

It  was  Lawrence  Soames  she  had 
seen  in  the  distance  walking  away 
from  her,  for  it  seemed  that  after 
having  tied  her  up  to  the  telegraph 
post  that  morning,  Leslie  had  only 
wandered  off  some  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  or  so  into  the  brack- 
en behind  her.  It  was  a  perfect 
jungle-growth  of  weed  and  fern  ; 
he  could  not  see  what  he  was  setting 
his  feet  on,  and  all  at  once,  to  his 
horror,  he  felt  himself  slip  through. 
He  grasped  convulsively  at  the 
weeds  about  him,  but  they  came 
up  by  the  roots,  and  only  served  to 
break  his  fall, — which  was  some- 
thing, however,  as  otherwise  he 
must  have  dropped  a  dead  weight 
some  thirty  feet  or  more,  into  a 
sort  of  gully  or  rift  in  the  heath, 
the  presence  of  which  nothing  in- 
dicated until  you  were  in  it.  As 
it  was,  he  fell  heavily  enough  upon 
stones  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent, 
and  became  insensible  at  once. 
When  he  came  to  himself,  it  was 
evening.  He  was  lying  on  some 
sheepskins  on  the  floor  of  a  rude 
hut.  There  was  a  wood-fire  in  one 
corner,  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  above 
it  for  the  smoke  to  go  through,  but 
most  of  it  preferred  to  go  out  by 
the  door.  Over  the  fire  stood  a 
creature  scarcely  human  in  appear- 
ance, stirring  something  that  sim- 
mered in  a  large  pot,  with  a  stick. 
It  was  a  man  apparently,  but  he 
was  more  like  a  huge  monkey.  He 
had  short  misshapen  legs,  long 
body,  broad  at  the  shoulders,  with 
great  depth  of  chest  betokening 
strength,  abnormally  long  arms 
upon  which  the  muscles  stood  up 
suggestively,  and  small  grizzled 
head  looking  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  body,  with  close- 
cropped  hair  standing  up  on  end 
all  over  it  as  a  monkey's  grows. 
Leslie  expected  to  see  a  hideous 
face  when  the  creature  turned,  but 


the  face  was  not  hideous.  It  was 
animal  beyond  a  doubt,  but  with  a 
sensitive  expressive  mouth  and  a 
pair  of  soft  brown  eyes,  speaking 
and  pathetic  as  a  stag's.  The 
animal  idea  was  suggested  by  the 
short  flat  nose  and  long  upper-lip, 
while  the  human  being  appeared 
in  the  whole  expression  of  the  face, 
which  was  gentle  and  caressing, 
wanting  in  something  certainly, — 
and  at  first  Leslie  could  not  imagine 
what  it  was, — but  still  intelligent, 
though  the  intelligence  was  assur- 
edly not  of  a  high  order.  There 
was  nothing  extraordinary  about 
his  dress,  which  was  such  as  was 
worn  by  many  of  the  poorer  shep- 
herds on  the  heath ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  sheepskin  bed, 
rightly  suggested  his  occupation 
to  Leslie. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  the 
shepherd's  back  was  turned  to  him 
as  he  tended  the  pot,  and  he  did 
not  therefore  see  that  Leslie  had 
recovered. 

"  Did  you  carry  me  here  your- 
self 1 "  the  latter  asked.  "  I  think 
you  could  carry  an  ox  in  those 
arms  of  yours,  O  son  of  Milo  ! " 

But  the  man  took  no  notice.  He 
had  evidently  not  heard. 

"  Hi  ! "  Leslie  called,  with  the 
same  result.  "  Stone  -  deaf,  I 
suppose,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
then  tried  to  rise,  but  fell  back 
again  on  the  skins  with  a  groan. 
He  thought  every  bone  in  his  body 
was  broken,  and  he  lay  there  suffer- 
ing, not  daring  to  make  another 
effort,  for  some  time. 

At  last,  however,  the  mild-eyed 
monster  turned  to  look  at  him, 
and  seeing  he  was  sensible,  came 
forward  with  a  pleased  smile, 
flourishing  his  pot-stick,  and  mak- 
ing every  sort  of  pantomimic  de- 
monstration of  delight,  but  without 
uttering  a  syllable.  Leslie  shouted 
at  him,  and  he  evidently  saw  that 
he  had  done  so  for  his  counte- 
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nance  sobered  down  to  the  saddest 
expression  possible,  and  he  shook 
his  head  vehemently  several  times, 
without,  however,  opening  his 
mouth,  or  making  any  sort  of 
sound.  Leslie  rolled  his  head 
despairingly  on  his  sheepskin 
pillow,  and  groaned  aloud.  He 
had  taken  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  The  shepherd  was  a  deaf- 
mute,  amiable,  ignorant,  and  semi- 
imbecile  probably,  and  he  himself 
was  at  his  mercy,  a  helpless  pris- 
oner, unable  to  communicate  with 
his  jailer  at  present,  and  until  he 
could  do  so,  cut  off  from  his  friends. 
Doubtless  they  would  search  for 
him,  and  discover  him  in  time, 
but  the  thought  of  his  wife's 
anxiety  and  suspense  was  terrible. 
He  noticed  that  the  day  was 
waning,  and  for  a  moment  won- 
dered what  they  were  doing  not  to 
have  found  him  already,  then  sud- 
denly he  remembered  Gertrude's 
position  when  he  left  her.  She 
might  remain  for  days  tied  up  on 
that  lonely  spot,  and  never  a  soul 
come  by  that  way  to  rescue  her. 
True,  she  might  be  seen  by  a 
passing  train.  Then  he  thought 
of  the  boy,  the  trains  and  the  boy, 
and  saw  all  the  awful  things  that 
might  happen,  and  in  an  agony 
of  mind  struggled  to  his  feet  and 
staggered  forward,  only,  however, 
to  fall  fainting  at  the  first  step, 
and  so  to  lose  his  one  chance  of 
immediate  deliverance ;  for  while 
he  was  still  insensible  Lord  Wartle- 
bury's  men  came  across  the  deaf 
and  dumb  shepherd  standing  at 
the  door  of  his  hut,  but  not  being 
able  to  make  anything  of  the  one, 
did  not  think  of  searching  the 
other,  and  went  their  way.  For 
several  days  Leslie  lay  on  that 
sheepskin  bed,  unable  to  move. 
He  had  no  bones  broken,  as  it 
happened,  but  he  was  terribly 
bruised  and  shaken,  and  one  ankle 
was  badly  dislocated.  It  was 


from  this  that  he  suffered  most. 
It  became  swollen  and  inflamed 
for  want  of  proper  attention,  and 
the  result  was  fever  and  delirium 
doubtless,  for  time  passed,  he  was 
sure,  of  which  he  could  render  no 
account  to  himself.  He  knew  the 
sun  was  setting  one  evening,  and 
almost  immediately  after  he  saw 
it  rising  again,  yet  he  had  not 
slept,  and  there  were  mornings 
when  at  daylight  the  shepherd 
crumbled  bread  into  broth,  and 
gave  it  to  him  for  breakfast,  as 
was  his  wont  before  he  went  to 
his  work,  and  made  tea  in  the 
evening  directly  afterwards,  as  it 
seemed  to  Leslie's  imagination. 
His  reason,  however,  warned  him 
that  he  must  have  lost  all  con- 
sciousness of  time  in  the  interval. 
During  one  of  his  awakenings  he 
found  that  the  shepherd  had 
brought  a  sick  sheep  into  the  hut 
to  be  nursed,  and  Leslie  was 
amused  to  see  the  way  he  divided 
his  attention  between  the  two. 
He  rather  thought  himself  the 
favourite  patient,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  decide,  for  the  uncouth 
nurse  was  tenderness  itself  to 
both — too  tender,  in  fact,  as  far 
as  Leslie  was  concerned  j  for  the 
latter  began  to  be  sure  that  the 
shepherd  liked  to  have  him  there, 
and  was  doing  his  best  to  hide 
him,  instead  of  making  his  pres- 
ence known,  or  doing  anything 
to  enable  him  to  communicate 
with  the  village.  The  very  first 
day  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  on  a 
leaf  of  his  pocket-book,  and  gave 
the  slip  to  the  shepherd  with  some 
money,  making  signs  for  him  to 
take  both.  The  shepherd  looked 
first  at  one,  then  at  the  other,  as 
he  held  them  in  either  hand, 
smiled,  and  went  out.  Some  hours 
later  he  returned  with  brandy  and 
fresh  provisions,  proving  that  he 
had  been  to  the  village  and  spent 
the  money.  Leslie  showed  him 
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another  leaf  of  his  pocket-book, 
trying  to  find  out  what  he  had 
done  with  the  first.  The  man 
seemed  to  understand,  for  he  made 
a  backward  gesture  over  his 
shoulder  towards  the  door  with 
his  thumb,  and  nodded  several 
times  significantly ;  but  what  the 
pantomime  signified,  except  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  himself, 
Leslie  could  not  determine.  Even- 
tually, however,  he  became  sure 
that  the  note  had  not  been  de- 
livered, as  no  result  followed. 

Happily,  as  it  happened,  he  had 
soon  hit  upon  an  expedient  which 
brought  some  relief  to  his  anxiety 
on  his  wife's  account.  He  was  a 
good  draughtsman,  and  he  did  a 
clever  sketch  in  his  pocket-book  of 
the  scene  as  he  had  left  her,  the 
railway  line  and  the  surroundings, 
as  well  as  he  could  recollect  them, 
and  the  slight  girlish  figure  tied 
up  to  the  telegraph-post.  This  he 
gave  to  the  shepherd,  and  pointed 
to  the  door.  The  man  looked  at 
the  sketch  with  knitted  brows  at- 
tentively, then  looked  at  Leslie. 
The  latter  took  it  back,  and  drew 
the  shepherd  himself  cutting  the 
ropes  with  a  knife.  This  the 
shepherd  evidently  understood,  for 
he  smiled  as  soon  as  he  saw  it. 
Then  Leslie  clasped  his  hands 
imploringly,  and  made  signs  for 
him  to  go,  and  presently  he  did 
go  out,  still  studying  the  sketch. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  he  re- 
turned, but  when  he  did  appear 
he  brought  Leslie  a  rope,  which 
the  latter  was  quite  sure  he  re- 
cognised, and  showed  him  where 
the  two  ends  had  been  cut  with  a 
knife.  Leslie  concluded  from  that 
moment  that  his  wife  had  been 
released,  and  he  was  so  overcome 
with  relief  and  gratitude  that  he 
seized  the  monster's  hairy  hand 
and  kissed  it  ;  whereupon  the 
monster  gravely  examined  the 
spot,  and  went  and  sat  over  the 


fire  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  keep- 
ing it  covered  with  the  other  hand, 
but  occasionally  uncovering  it,  and 
critically  examining  the  spot  again. 
Leslie  also  drew  a  picture  of  his 
house  and  himself  being  carried 
by  the  monster  thither,  but  this 
the  latter  would  not  understand ; 
nor  would  he  show  the  slightest 
gleam  of  interest  in  two  other 
pictures  —  one  of  himself  leading 
Gertrude  from  the  house,  and  the 
other  of  Gertrude  in  the  hut — 
though  he  took  possession  of  the 
sketches  and  hoarded  them  up. 

The  sheep  recovered,  and  was 
allowed  to  join  the  flock ;  but 
Leslie  believed  that  he  himself 
would  not  be  allowed  to  go.  He 
therefore  determined  to  effect  his 
escape.  He  could  not  walk,  so 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
crawl,  and  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, he  began  the  painful  pro- 
cess when  the  shepherd  had  gone 
to  work  one  morning  soon  after 
daylight. 

And  a  very  painful  process  it 
was,  and  also  humiliating.  For 
man  was  not  meant  to  go  on  all- 
fours,  and  a  distinguished  London 
barrister  naturally  knew  every  ar- 
gument that  could  be  urged  against 
such  a  course.  The  first  difficulty 
.was  to  find  the  way ;  but  this  was 
soon  settled  by  the  position  of  the 
hills  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
and  he  further  determined  his  route 
by  a  track— it  was  scarcely  a  foot- 
path— which  led  off"  past  the  door 
of  the  hut  in  that  direction.  The 
next  trouble  was  how  to  proceed. 
The  injured  ankle  was  intensely 
painful ;  the  slightest  touch  or  jar 
to  it  was  unbearable.  A  crutch 
would  have  made  matters  easier; 
but  he  had  not  even  a  stick,  so 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  another 
difficulty  was,  how  to  work  them 
— whether  to  move  one  hand  and 
one  leg  at  a  time,  or  both  hands 
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and  both  legs  together,  resting  on 
the  former  while  he  dragged  the 
latter  up  to  them,  and  so  made  a 
step.  He  did  both  alternately, 
and  in  an  inconceivably  short 
time  his  trousers  were  worn 
through,  and  he  had  to  make 
what  way  he  could  on  his  bare 
knees.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  him 
just  then,  jerking  alone  through 
the  bracken,  which  towered  above 
him,  would  have  puzzled  a  nat- 
uralist. And  he  certainly  looked 
the  strangest  creature  !  He  had 
neither  been  washed  nor  shaved 
since  his  accident — for  the  monster 
did  not  use  water  in  that  way 
himself,  and  could  never  be  per- 
suaded to  let  his  precious  prisoner 
run  any  rash  risk  of  the  kind, 
firmly  declining  to  understand, 
let  the  latter  beg  never  so  hard 
by  every  sign  he  could  devise  for 
water  to  perform  the  dangerous 
operation  ;  his  tawny  head  was 
tumbled ;  he  was  without  collar 
or  tie;  and  altogether,  with  his 
pale  hollow  cheeks,  sunken  eyes, 
and  generally  haggard  expression, 
he  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  maimed  lunatic  making 
his  escape. 

The  distance  he  had  to  traverse 
seemed  endless,  and  he  could  never 
have  performed  the  feat  without 
some  such  strong  incentive  as  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  or  love 
like  his  own  for  his  wife  and  child, 
and  anxiety  on  their  account.  He 
did  accomplish  it,  however,  at  last, 
arriving  at  his  own  door  in  such  a 
sorry  plight  that  the  nurse,  who 
was  just  coming  out  with  his  boy 
in  her  arms,  seeing  the  unkempt 
tatterdemalion  crouched  on  the 
step,  gathered  her  little  charge  tip 
closer,  and  turning,  fled  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  hall,  from  which 
coigne  of  vantage  she  eyed  him  sus- 
piciously. "Don't  you  know  me, 
Elizabeth?"  he  said,  in  a  weak 
voice. 


She  came  a  little  nearer,  with 
eyes  that  looked  as  if  they  would 
start  out  of  her  head  in  amazement, 
recognising  him,  yet  not  able  to 
believe  the  evidence  of  her  senses. 
The  boy  began  to  whimper  at  the 
sad  sight. 

"  Take  him  away,"  Leslie  said, 
dragging  himself  into  the  hall, 
"and  bring  Porter" — his  valet — 
"  and  help  me  to  my  room.  Be 
quick !  But,  for  heaven's  sake, 
don't  alarm  your  mistress  !  She 
mustn't  see  me  like  this  ;  it  would 
frighten  her  to  death." 

They  carried  him  up  to  his  dress- 
ing-room, brought  him  restoratives, 
and  not  daring  to  ask  questions, 
gazed  at  him,  trying  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  in  that  way.  He  sent  for 
a  doctor  to  see  his  foot,  and  insist- 
ed on  being  bathed  and  shaved  im- 
mediately. While  Porter  was  en- 
gaged in  this  last  operation  Mr 
Somers  asked,  "  How  is  your  mis- 
tress ?" 

"  She  seemed  pretty  well,  sir,  the 
last  time  I  saw  her,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  We  thought  you  was  up 
in  London  with  her,  sir." 

"  Up  in  London  !  "  Leslie  ejac- 
ulated. "  When  did  she  go 
there?" 

Porter  named  the  day. 

Leslie  reflected.  "  That  was  the 
very  day  I  broke  my  ankle,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  I  fell  down  a  preci- 
pice, and  was  picked  up  by  a  deaf 
and  dumb  shepherd,  who  carried 
me  to  his  hut,  and  has  kept  me 
there  a  sort  of  prisoner  ever  since. 
What  time  did  your  mistress  get 
home  that  day  ? " 

"  Some  time  in  the  afternoon,  I 
think,  sir.  I  didn't  see  her  come 
in.  A  gentleman  brought  her  to 
the  gate,  I  heard,  sir." 

"  Was  she  very  much  alarmed 
about  me  ? " 

"No,  sir;  she  seemed  just  as 
usual  when  I  saw  her,  sir.  She 
said  you  had  gone  to  London  un- 
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expectedly.  I  asked  if  I  should 
take  your  things,  sir,  but  she  said 
you  had  given  no  orders  about 
them,  and  she  expected  you  would 
write.  The  gentleman  as  brought 
her  home,  come  back  later  with 
another  old  gentleman,  the  Earl  of 
Wartlebury,  sir.  He'd  come  here 
yachting,  I  heard.  They  stayed 
dinner,  and  they  all  seemed  very 
pleasant  together,  and  the  missus 
went  away  with  them  that  night. 
She  said  she  was  going  to  do 
some  shopping  in  London  while 
you  was  there,  and  would  come 
back  with  you.  She  didn't  take 
her  maid,  sir,  and  only  very  few 
things." 

Leslie  was  speechless.  "  Are 
you  sure  she  did  not  seem  alarmed 
or  put  out  in  any  way  1 "  he  man- 
aged to  ask  at  last. 

"Quite  sure,  sir,"  the  man  re- 
joined, positively.  "  She  seemed 
just  as  usual,  and  none  of  us  sus- 
pected anything  was  the  matter, 
though  we  did  think  it  a  rum  go 
— if  you'd  excuse  the  expression, 
sir — the  both  of  you  going  off  like 
that  so  sudden,  sir." 

"  It  is  ten  days  since,  isn't  it  1 " 
Leslie  asked. 

"About  that,  sir,"  the  man 
answered,  reflectively. 

"And  have  you  heard  nothing 
from  her  since  ? " 

"  Yes ;  twice,  sir.  She  wrote 
to  Elizabeth,  and  said  Miss  Somers 
was  coming  down  for  change  of 
air,  and  to  get  a  room  ready  for 
her;  and  then  she  wrote  again, 
sir,  a  few  days  after,  and  said 
Miss  Somers  would  not  come  just 
yet,  but  we  was  to  expect  her — 
the  missus,  sir — at  any  time.  So 


we've  been  expecting  you  both,  sir, 
every  day." 

The  doctor  ordered  Leslie  to 
bed,  on  pain  of  being  lamed  for 
life,  and  very  kindly  sent  tele- 
grams for  him  to  his  wife  and 
sister.  No  answer  coming  to 
them,  Leslie  sent  his  man  to 
London  that  night  to  make  in- 
quiries. The  latter  returned  next 
day  with  an  inexplicable  piece  of 
intelligence.  He  said  the  ser- 
vants at  Miss  Somers's  house  had 
declared  that  their  mistress,  Mrs 
Leslie,  and  Mr  Somers  also,  they 
understood,  had  all  gone  yachting 
with  Lord  Wartlebury,  but  no- 
body knew  exactly  where.  There 
was  therefore  nothing  for  Leslie 
to  do  but  lie  there  day  after  day,  a 
prey  to  the  most  anxious  suspense, 
and  wait.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  think,  but  he  understood  his 
wife  too  well  to  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  she  was  amusing 
herself  while  there  was  any  doubt 
about  his  safety.  Her  voyage 
must  bear  some  reference  to  his 
disappearance,  and  it  did  occur  to 
him  that  she  might  have  gone  off 
on  some  wild-goose  chase,  follow- 
ing a  false  scent  under  a  delusion. 
This  idea  was  comforting,  because, 
of  course,  she  must  discover  her 
mistake  sooner  or  later,  and,  not 
finding  her  husband,  would  come 
back  to  her  boy  as  surely  as  the 
magnet  turns  to  the  pole.  So  he 
waited  with  what  patience  he 
could  command,  till  her  well- 
known  step  roused  him  from  a  doze 
that  happy  afternoon,  and  they 
found  themselves  at  last,  after 
such  a  world  of  suffering,  safe  in 
each  other's  arms. 
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I  WAS  about  to  dive  down  into 
one  of  the  numerous  hollows  in 
some  woods  which  I  frequented 
much,  when  I  was  hailed  by  a 
stalwart  young  woodland  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  returning  from 
his  day's  work. 

"You  be  like  them  'come- 
backs '  (guinea-fowls)  of  mine — on 
the  wander  again,"  said  he.  "If 
you  ain't  nothing  better  in  hand, 
you  an'  me  ken  hev  a  looter  roun', 
arter  I've  had  my  supper.  You 
likes  out-o'-the-way  places  an'  old 
tumble-down  houses." 

"  It  ain't  only  the  place  I  wants 
to  take  ye  to  see,"  said  he,  when 
he  rejoined  me,  "that's  pretty 
enough,  an'  ye'll  want  to  make  a 
pictur'  of  it,  I  know.  But  there's 
more  than  that, — a  mate  of  mine 
lives  in  the  old  house — what  part 
of  it  can  be  lived  in — and  he  wants 
to  see  ye  about  summut.  Marks- 
man has  been  telling  about  that 
there  fly  ye  made  him." 

There  was  no  right-of-way 
through  the  woods,  but  my  friend, 
as  woodman,  could  go  anywhere 
in  the  domain,  and  I,  as  his  friend, 
might  accompany  him.  A  blue- 
eyed,  fair-haired  young  giant  he 
is,  one  with  whom  I  have  walked 
many  a  mile  in  this  district,  and 
not  a  sound  or  a  sight  was  ever 
lost  upon  "Waggle." 

"  Listen  to  the  heave-jars  ;  ain't 
they  a-tunin'  up?"  he  remarked, 
presently.  "  On  that  slope,  where 
the  copse  stuff  was  cut  last  year, 
it  lies  warm,  and  the  sun  is  on  it 
all  the  day  near;  if  there's  one 
heave -jar  lays  there,  I  tell  ye 
there's  a  dozen.  I  don't  meddle 
with  'em,  but  now  and  again  I 
just  goes  up  to  see  their  noovers. 
They'll  sun  theirselves  just  like 
chickens  do,  and  I've  had  them 


flip  up  right  in  my  face  when 
they've  been  laying  in  the  leaf- 
mould  or  among  the  dead  leaves 
an'  stams.  You  can't  see  'em — 
them  heave-jars  is  wuss  to  see  than 
woodcocks,  an'  they're  bad  enough. 
An'  yet  you'd  think  you'd  see  all 
that  was  on  that  bare  slope.  An' 
do  ye  hear  they  owls  a-mewing 
there,  like  so  many  young  kittens  ? 
The  first  young  uns  o'  this  year 
they  are.  Just  bide  still  a  mo- 
ment, an'  ye'll  hear  one  o'  the  old 
uns  bark.  Now  ain't  that  like  a 
tarrier  yappinT' 

Once  more  we  dived  down  into 
a  wooded  hollow,  and  we  were  in 
front  of  the  old  place  we  had  come 
to  see. 

"Will  that  do  fur  a  pictur'  to 
paint?"  asks  the  young  giant,  as 
he  leaves  me  to  look  round  whilst 
he  goes  in  search  of  his  friend,  to 
whom  he  will  presently  introduce 
me  as  "  the  one  who  made  the 
Owlet "  of  great  fame.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  subjects 
for  the  pencil  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
There  was  a  great  pool  of  water 
fringed  with  reeds,  and  shut  in  by 
the  woods,  a  calm  pool,  with  great 
masses  of  weeds  floating  on  its 
surface,  the  only  clear  space  being 
towards  the  centre.  This  was 
caused  by  the  rush  of  a  trout- 
stream  that  we  could  see  shooting 
into  it. 

The  afterglow  of  evening  was  on 
the  pond,  the  trees,  and  the  mill 
buildings,  now  falling  to  decay. 
The  sluice  was  there,  and  through 
the  broken  sluice-boards  the  water 
rushed  under  the  old  mill  into  the 
trout-stream,  below  the  rails  of  the 
sluice-gates,  which  were  covered 
with  green  moss.  From  some 
broken  boards  close  to  the  slop- 
ing bank  a  white  head  peeped  out ; 
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from  our  standpoint  this  looked 
like  the  head  of  an  owl,  but  the 
glass  showed  me  it  was  a  cat  on 
the  look-out  for  mice.  This  place 
had  a  peculiarly  mournful  beauty 
of  its  own.  The  mill  and  the 
buildings  surrounding  it  were 
falling,  though  the  principal  tim- 
bers, of  solid  oak,  still  held  up 
the  rest  in  some  mysterious  fashion. 
The  whole  looked  as  if  a  good  kick 
would  make  it  topple  over.  The 
roof-tiles,  covered  with  lichens  of 
many  colours,  had  sagged  down  in 
hollows.  In  some  parts  where  it 
had  broken  through,  the  ends  of 
the  rotten  laths  that  had  at  one 
time  supported  them  showed.  The 
top  part  of  what  had  been  the  half- 
hatch  door  of  the  mill  hung  by  one 
rusty  hinge,  and  through  this  open- 
ing could  be  seen  the  ruin  inside. 
Great  beams  had  fallen,  and  the 
water  was  whirling  round  some, 
and  under  others.  This  lonely, 
beautiful  bit  of  water  had  been  one 
of  the  hammer -ponds  when  iron 
was  smelted  here.  And  when  from 
some  cause  the  industry  fell  off,  the 
place  had  been  converted  into  a 
mill.  Then  there  had  not  been 
work  enough  for  this,  and  all  had 
gone  to  ruin.  The  mill-house  was 
tenanted  from  time  to  time  only 
by  woodmen. 

A  shrill  whistle  attracts  our  at- 
tention to  the  house  below  us,  and 
we  hit  the  boards  to  frighten  the 
cat,  which  still  persistently  pokes 
her  head  out  of  the  hole  in  the 
boards ;  then,  picking  our  way  very 
carefully  down  a  flight  of  crumbling 
steps,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  gar- 
den below — a  real  old-fashioned 
one,  full  of  vegetables  and  those  old- 
time  flowers  which  are  now  again, 
happily,  becoming  such  favourites 
with  people  of  good  taste. 

In  the  garden  we  were  met  by 
the  occupant  of  this  ruined  domain 
for  the  time  being, — a  fine-looking 
fellow,  and  a  kindly  one,  who  told 


me  he  bided  there  with  his  old 
mother.  "  You'd  better  look  round 
the  old  shant,"  said  he,  "before  the 
light  sinks." 

We  found  what  had  once  been  a 
fine  woodland  house  in  its  last  stage 
of  dilapidation.  The  bricks  were 
crumbling  for  several  yards  up  the 
walls  ;  the  ridge-tiles  were  heaved 
up  and  overlapped  each  other,  at 
the  uninhabited  end  especially. 
"These  big  yews  in  front  of  the 
door  keeps  our  part  dry,"  said  the 
young  man.  The  trees  had  shot  up 
and  covered  one  end  of  the  house- 
roof.  Many  a  generation  had 
passed  in  and  out  of  that  doorway, 
between  their  pillar-like  trunks ; 
but  they  were  still  in  full  vigour, 
with  no  sign  of  decay  about  them. 

"  Come  in  and  have  a  drop  of 
mother's  old  mead,"  spake  our 
host — "it  won't  hurt  ye;  mother 
makes  it  out  o'  honey,  jest  as  it 
comes  frum  the  hive,  and  that's 
reckoned  wholesome  by  our  folks. 
Then  you  an'  me'll  go  up  the  pond. 
I  wants  to  talk  to  ye  about  sum- 
mut.  Waggle,  here,  can  talk  tu 
mother,  an'  taste  that  there  old 
mead  again." 

We  walked  quietly  to  the  sluice ; 
then  my  companion  said,  "  Marks- 
man thought  I'd  better  see  if  ye 
was  to  be  got  at.  There  be  sum- 
mut  kills  the  old  gal's  ducks,  not 
the  old  but  the  young  uns ;  they 
gits  pulled  under  the  water,  an'  no 
one  sees  no  more  on  'em.  It  worrits 
her,  the  loss  o'  them  ducks,  an'  she 
will  hev  it  there's  summut  wrong 
with  this  'ere  pond." 

"  Show  me  where  the  ducks  get 
pulled  under." 

"Why,  when  they  crasses  this 
'ere  broadest  bit  o'  open  water,  in 
front  o'  the  slush,  tu  git  on  that 
'ere  bit  o'  boord  what  slopes  down 
fur  'em  tu  land  like.  We  don't 
let  'em  stay  out  on  the  water  o' 
nights,  fear  o'  the  foxes.  I've 
seen  two  on  them  go  down  myself, 
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both  at  one  time ;  not  in  day-time, 
but  when  they  come  across  this 
'ere  bit  fur  to  be  shut  up  o'  nights. 
I've  druv  'em  in  early  to-night. 
Now  Marksman  made  sure  as  ye 
could  tell  me  what  it  is  as  pulls 
'em  under." 

"  Have  you  got  any  pike  about?" 

"What's  that?" 

«  Why,  jacks." 

"Jacks'? — yes,  lots  on  'em.  I 
catches  'em  sometimes  on  night- 
lines,  baits  'em  with  a  trout." 

"  Well,  it's  just  a  large  jack  that 
takes  the  old  lady's  ducks." 

"  No,  can't  be  that ;  I've  tried 
fur  un  all  sorts  o'  ways — with 
roaches,  daces,  gudgeon,  and  trout; 
it  wun't  hev  none  on  'em.' 

"And  yet  you  say  something 
takes  the  ducks.  Is  there  any  fish 
at  the  mouth  of  that  stream  that 
runs  into  the  pond?" 

" 'Tis  just  alive  with  'em,  one 
sort  or  t'other.  Marksman  said 
as  how  you'd  be  sure  to  know  all 
about  it."  This  the  young  man 
reiterated  persistently. 

"  Well,  this  is  what  happens  to 
your  ducklings  :  that  big  jack 
swims  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
feeding-stream,  to  pick  up  a  fish 
here  and  a  fish  there,  just  to  pass 
the  time  till  the  little  ducks,  which 
are  a  delicacy  to  him,  are  on  the 
water.  If  there  is  one  the  right 
size  to  suit  him,  he  has  it ;  if  not, 
he  goes  back  to  other  feed.  By- 
and-by  he  returns  to  the  deep 
water,  and  lies,  probably  in  a  long 
hole  in  the  wall,  near  the  old  sluice 
gates.  He  keeps  near  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  all  the  day,  and  is 
here  again  in  the  evening  when 
the  ducks  come  home." 

"  But  how  be  I  to  get  him  1 " 

"  Do  you  happen  to  have  any 
sparrow-threshing  poles  1 " 

"  If  ye  mean  they  bat  -  folding 
poles,  I've  got  a  pair  o'  them,  hard 
to  beat,  fourteen  feet  long,  straight 
as  gun-barrels,  and  tough  as  wire ; 


regular  good  uns — you  may  bend 
but  you'll  not  break  'em." 

Those  bat  -  folding  poles  fully 
deserved  his  praise,  for  they  were 
a  pair  of  beautiful  well-seasoned 
ground  ash  saplings. 

"Now,  what  next? "said  their 
owner. 

"  Some  wood-mice,"  I  replied, 
"  if  you  can  turn  out  any." 

"  If  you  means  them  big  uns 
with  sandy  backs,  white  bellies, 
and  long  tails,  most  like  sheep- 
mice,  we  has  a  middlin'  lot.  I  be 
ketching  'em  reg'lar  with  tile-trap 
downfalls ;  kills  'em  dead  they 
does." 

"  Now  you  listen  to  me — take 
this  piece  of  new  pike-line,  there  is 
new  snap-tackle  on  it,  very  strong 
too ;  lash  the  line  round  the  top  of 
your  pole  for  about  a  foot  down, — 
you  know  how  ;  no  pulling  of  it  off" 
if  you  tried, — and  to-morrow  even- 
ing, just  before  the  ducks  come 
home,  have  your  rod  and  line 
ready,  hook  one  of  your  dead 
wood-mice  in  his  back,  drop  him 
gently  on  the  water  where  the 
ducks  swim  over,  and  wiggle  it  to 
and  fro.  You  will  have  that  jack 
directly  the  snap-tackle  is  in  him. 
Haul  him  out  quick  ;  that  affair 
of  yours  would  pull  a  donkey  out." 

"  Ah,  I  sees  it  now ;  I  never 
tried  anything  on  the  top  where 
he  took  them  ducklings  from.  I'll 
try  that  caper  fast  enough." 

After  getting  my  friend  away 
from  "mother's  wholesome  mead," 
and  bidding  my  new  acquaintance 
good  night,  we  started  on  our 
homeward  way ;  but  not  through 
the  woods  —  Waggle  sagely  re- 
marked that  the  roads  were  wider. 
The  reason  for  this  choice  was 
soon  evident ;  for  at  intervals,  as 
we  proceeded,  he  assured  me  very 
emphatically  that  "  the  mead  was 
as  good  as  any  he'd  tasted  in  his 
martil  life."  Not  only  this,  but 
he  showed  off  in  various  imitative 
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txercises,  called  forth  by  the 
associations  of  the  night.  He 
mewed  like  the  young  owls,  and 
yapped  like  the  old  ones,  finishing 
up  with  a  long-drawn,  tremulous 
hoot.  Then  he  gave  the  cry  of  a 
rabbit  when  the  stoat  is  on  him ; 
after  that  the  sound  of  a  hare  in 
trouble,  shrieking  "  Aunt — aunt — 
aunt !  "  So  very  natural  was  this 
last  performance,  that  it  brought 
some  one  crashing  down  into  the 
road  from  the  cover  some  distance 
behind  us.  We  were  soon  out  of 
sight,  but  Waggle  remarked  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  quiet 
a  bit.  I  quite  agreed  with  him 
as  to  this,  and  we  presently  parted 
company,  Waggle  turning  back  a 
moment,  just  to  observe  again 
that  "  that  there  mead  was  real 
good,  an'  no  mistake." 

This  walk  was  taken  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week,  and  I  had 
almost  forgotten  about  those  pre- 
cious ducklings,  and  was  preparing 
to  go  as  usual  to  my  own  home  in 
the  country  town,  a  good  number 
of  miles  away,  to  spend  the  Sunday 
there,  when  the  young  man  ap- 
peared whom  I  had  fitted  up  with 
that  strong  tackle. 

"That  there  caper  did  it,"  he 
cried,  with  a  merry  laugh.  "  I  got 
him  right  off;  he  was  a  real  good 
un.  Mother's  that  glad,  she's  sent 
summut  in  this  basket  for  ye. 
Marksman  was  right  when  he  said 
you  was  the  one  to  see." 

Since  my  first  visit  to  the  lonely 
pool,  as  I  always  call  it,  I  have  at 
different  times  wandered  up  and 
down  the  whole  length  of  the 
waters  that  at  last  run  into  the 
Wey ;  water- courses  that  are  little 
known,  forming  small  lakes  and 
great  pools,  where  reeds  and  sedges 
grow  in  rank  luxuriance.  Nearly 
all  the  streams  run  through  moor- 
land bogs.  At  the  present  time 
fish  are  abundant  in  these  waters, 
but  the  fishing  is  preserved.  Wild- 
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fowl,  with  the  exception  of  ducks, 
teal,  coots,  moor-hens,  and  rails, 
are  occasional  visitants.  At  one 
time  things  were  different.  The 
snipes  do  not  breed  here,  for 
their  favourite  haunts  have  been 
drained.  I  have  a  great  desire, 
in  writing  this  article,  to  describe, 
before  they  pass  away  in  the 
course  of  changes  that  are  in- 
evitable, a  long  line  of  alders  and 
reeds  that  runs,  with  breaks  here 
and  there,  for  miles ;  this  is  as 
the  place  exists  at  the  time  I  am 
writing. 

In  some  of  the  woodland  mea- 
dows the  streams  have  cut  their 
way  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner.  In  one  meadow  there 
are  so  many  zigzags  that  it  looks 
as  if  the  spade  and  pick  had  been 
at  work  there ;  yet  it  is  the  natural 
course  of  the  water,  and  the  result 
of  the  wear  of  ages  011  the  banks. 
The  neighbouring  meadow  has 
a  straight  run  through,  where 
the  water  ripples  merrily  along, 
without  hindrance.  When  the 
streams  pass  under  the  road 
through  low  arches — as  a  rule, 
two  in  number — they  widen  out. 
This  is  caused  by  the  cattle  com- 
ing to  drink  here,  from  the  walled 
farms  that  are  close  to  these  low 
bridges.  The  last  of  the  old 
families  that  lived  in  these  ancient 
farmhouses,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, lie  in  the  quaint  church- 
yards ;  nearly  all  of  the  farms 
have  fresh  tenants.  It  is  truly 
remarkable  to  note  how  many  old 
tombstones  have  the  same  Christ- 
ian names  and  surnames  on  them. 

By  the  way,  these  old  farms  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  modern 
improvements  very  readily ;  they 
answered  the  purpose  of  those  they 
were  built  for  long  ago,  but  all 
those  who  think  to  alter  old  farm- 
steads to  suit  the  present  day  and 
its  requirements  will  be  deceived 
or  disappointed.  That  is  the 
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reason  so  many  of  them  have  been 
pulled  down.  They  have  given 
place  to  other  buildings  con- 
structed on  modern  principles,  not 
so  picturesque,  but  infinitely  more 
fitted  for  their  purpose. 

I  remember  well  how,  years 
ago,  the  farmer's  lads  would  saun- 
ter down  from  the  farm  to  the 
bridge,  and  look  over  the  low 
white  rails,  apparently  at  nothing; 
then  one  would  produce  from  his 
pocket  a  line,  which  he  would 
wind  round  his  hand,  a  thin 
water-cord  line  it  was.  As  they 
only  had  leisure  late  in  the  sum- 
mer evenings,  it  would  be  a  sort 
of  night-fishing  they  went  in  for. 
About  a  foot  from  the  hook — a 
good  perch-hook  on  stout  gut — a 
float  was  fixed.  This  was  made 
of  a  piece  of  willow  with  the 
bark  011  it  —  three  inches  long, 
the  ends  stained  to  take  off  the 
staring  light  colour  of  the  wood. 
The  line  was  tied  exactly  on  the 
middle  of  this,  two  notches  being 
cut  for  that  purpose.  A  good  big 
worm  was  fixed  on  the  hook,  and 
all  was  ready.  The  lad  would 
let  the  line  rapidly  off  his  hand 
into  the  sharp  stream,  and  the 
worm,  held  up  by  the  willow  float, 
shot  under  one  of  the  arches. 
Before  it  was  half-way  through, 
tug — tug — would  be  felt.  There 
was  no  need  to  strike,  for  the 
fish,  in  the  act  of  turning,  after 
taking  the  worm,  hooked  them- 
selves. Many  a  good  fry  of  trout, 
which  had  been  caught  in  that 
primitive  fashion,  would  some  of 
those  carter-lads  have  for  break- 
fast. If  two  lads  were  on  the 
bridge,  one  only  fished,  the  other 
watched  the  proceedings  ;  if  four 
of  them  were  there,  two  went  at 
it — one  to  each  arch.  That  would 
certainly  not  be  allowed  now,  al- 
though the  trout  are  in  the  streams 
still,  and  have  their  hovers  under 
these  bridges  as  of  old. 

The   streams   that  run  through 
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common  lands  have  been  fished 
in  from  time  beyond  our  parish 
records,  yet  I  have  known  men 
constitute  themselves  the  guardians 
of  such.  In  one  hamlet  I  often 
visited,  a  person  who  came  from 
no  one  knew  where,  rented  the 
largest  unoccupied  house.  Before 
he  had  been  in  the  place  six 
months,  he  made  himself  obnox- 
ious by  conceiving  the  idea  that 
the  common  stream,  under  his 
management,  could  be  converted 
into  a  very  nice  fishing-water  for 
the  exclusive  pleasure  of  himself 
and  his  friends.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  have  notice-boards 
put  up,  notifying  to  the  public 
that  all  who  fished  there  would 
be  prosecuted.  Besides  this,  he 
had  gratings  put  .up  at  each  end 
of  the  run,  to  keep  the  trout  from 
wandering.  To  such  a  degree  did 
he  bounce  about  and  "  put  on 
side,"  that  some  of  the  dwellers 
in  that  small  hamlet  began  to 
think  they  must  have  been  doing 
wrong  for  years  by  fishing  in  the 
stream.  There  were  a  sturdy  few, 
however,  who  maintained  the  con- 
trary opinion,  and  in  the  hearing 
of  one  of  these  the  man  was  heard 
to  remark  that  the  stream  was 
worth  fishing  in  now,  "  thanks  to 
his  supervision."  On  one  long-re- 
membered Sunday  mornirtg,  after 
he  had  gone  to  the  parish  church, 
three  men  strolled  to  the  water, 
carrying  each  of  them  a  large  dish- 
shaped  basket,  made  of  thin  strips 
of  wood,  capable  of  holding  half 
a  bushel.  The  mills  were  not 
running,  and  the  stream  was  low, 
so  that  they  were  able  to  get  in 
the  water  without  much  discom- 
fort. Then  they  frightened  the 
trout  to  their  hovers,  and  that 
done,  they  pushed  their  long  dish- 
shaped  baskets  under  the  banks, 
and  in  that  manner  scooped  the 
trout  clear  out  of  the  stream. 
After  that  they  pulled  down  the 
notice-boards,  and  so  settled  the 
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matter  for  the  self -constituted  trout- 
preserver. 

I    have  just 
week's  ramble  ; 


returned  from  a 
it  takes  that  time 
in  the  long  summer  days  to  explore, 
as  I  have  been  doing,  those  nine 
miles  of  boggy  water-courses,  from 
their  spring-heads  high  up  in  the 
hills,  to  the  place  where  they 
deliver  their  waters  into  the  river 
Wey.  No  matter  what  these 
streams  run  through,  alders,  reeds, 
or  quaking-bogs,  their  beds  are  of 
stone ;  not  the  hard  ironstone  of 
the  uplands,  which  was  smelted  in 
and  about  this  district  in  times 
past,  but  still  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  it.  Tip  in  the 
moors  the  rills  cut  their  way 
through  peat,  in  some  places  three 
and  four  feet  in  depth.  The  large 
stones  in  the  bed  of  the  main 
stream  make  rare  hovers  for  the 
trout  to  lie  in;  and  there  are 
good  thick  fish,  with  golden  backs, 
spotted  with  dark  spots  and  small 
vermilion  ones,  having  cream-col- 
oured stomachs.  Strong  these  are 
when  hooked,  and  they  make  a 
good  fight  of  it  before  they  are 
grassed ;  for  the  stream  swirls, 
rushes,  and  ripples  along  in  fine 
style.  In  some  places  the  stream 
follows  the  main  road  so  very 
closely  that  you  could  throw  your 
fly,  hook  and  land  your  fish,  with- 
out moving  from  the  road ;  but 
notice-boards,  which  in  this  in- 
stance are  placed  here  by  those 
who  have  a  perfect  right  to  forbid 
trespassers,  in  very  plain  terms 
forbid  your  doing  anything  of  the 
kind.  There  is,  however,  no  need 
for  notice-boards  in  the  parts 
where  the  stream  runs  through 
alder-bogs ;  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  your  trespassing  long  on  these. 

d  yet,  in  spite  of  danger,  the 
the  swamps,  and  the  reed- 

s,  and  the  huge  clumps  of  tus- 
sock-grass that  rise  out  of  the 
water  like  so  many  small  islands, 
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as  well  as  a  wealth  of  beautiful 
but  treacherous  greenery,  have 
been  explored  in  past  times  by 
that  class  of  men  who,  if  they 
wanted  a  wild  creature  of  some 
particular  kind,  had  it. 

Yery  few  notice-boards  were  to 
be  seen  at  that  time ;  they  were 
only,  in  fact,  at  the  entrance  to 
covers.  Sign -posts  even  were 
scarce.  One  lonely  road  I  know, 
which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  that  used  to  have  a  very 
bad  name,  and  not  without  reason. 
It  is  now  lighted  up  with  oil-lamps 
having  strong  reflectors.  Things 
are  certainly  progressing  in  all 
directions.  "The  quakes"  were, 
however,  looked  after  in  those  days. 
There  were  two  brothers  I  often 
associated  with  who  have  now, 
like  myself,  laid  aside  the  gun  and 
the  rod,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
under  the  new  conditions  there  is 
no  further  use  for  them,  who  would 
take  a  day  or  even  two  just  to  see 
what  was  moving  there.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  was  as  fol- 
lows— having  been  with  that  pair 
more  than  once,  I  can  tell  all 
about  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
the  evening  before  one  of  these 
expeditions  was  to  take  place,  one 
of  the  party  would  walk  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  with  a  broad 
plank  an  inch  thick  and  twelve 
feet  in  length  on  his  shoulder,  and 
hide  it  in  the  reeds.  Before  the 
early  vapour  had  ceased  to  rise 
from  the  moor,  two  or  at  the 
most  three  figures  would  slip 
through  the  ash  copse,  pull  the 
plank  out  from  the  reeds,  wade  up 
the  stream  to  the  swamp,  and 
after  that  no  more  would  be  seen 
of  them  for  that  day.  No  mat- 
ter how  urgently  they  might  be 
needed,  no  one  would  be  able  to 
tell  where  they  might  be  found.  A 
coil  of  strong  but  thin  line  would 
be  produced.  This  was  sure  to  be 
of  the  very  best  quality,  for  the 
3  i 
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rope-maker — rope-spinner  he  was 
called  —  of  their  little  hamlet  al- 
ways received  very  particular  in- 
structions when  the  order  to  make 
line  for  this  purpose  was  given.  I 
remember  how  he  used  to  assure 
the  men  who  paid  him  for  it,  in 
an  emphatic  manner,  that  it  "  wud 
pull  a  hoss  out  o'  a  bog,  let 
alone  a  man,  or  a  couple  on  'em, 
for  that  matter."  With  ash  pole 
ten  feet  long,  pulled  out  of  some 
tussocks,  their  equipment  was 
complete.  If  it  was  necessary  for 
the  men  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  they  did  it  in  whispers  ;  but 
as  a  rule,  a  sign,  a  motion  of  the 
hand  or  fingers,  was  enough. 

The  pole  would  be  used  to  probe 
with  in  the  green  weeds  which 
grew  in  wide  patches  between  the 
tussocks  where  the  alders  were 
bunched  together.  I  have  seen  it 
go  down  full  five  feet  without  its 
resting  on  anything  solid.  Then 
the  plank  had  to  be  used ;  it 
would  be  pushed  out  over  the 
quake,  and  the  lightest  of  the 
party  would  shoot  over  with  the 
pole,  probe  quickly,  and  come 
back.  If  all  was  right,  we  went 
over ;  if  not,  we  tried  elsewhere ; 
for  we  knew  that  if  we  could  get 
fairly  in  the  tussock  -  humps  we 
could  look  round.  How  to  get 
there  was  the  problem ;  but  by 
swinging  over  on  the  great  alder- 
limbs  that  hung  low — for  many  of 
the  large  trees  were  falling,  and 
some  already  down  made  a  bridge 
over  a  few  of  the  worst  and  widest 
places — we  gained  the  humps '  of 
grass.  Hundreds  of  these  there 
were,  a  few  feet  apart ;  they  were 
more  like  clumps  of  pampas-grass 
than  the  ordinary  tussock -grass, 
their  growth  was  so  luxuriant. 
Great  bunches  of  marsh-marigolds, 
masses  of  them  that  it  would  take 
both  arms  to  encircle,  grow  in 
the  spaces  between  the  tussocks. 
Yellow  irises  shoot  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  flowers  of  the  for- 


get-me-nots show  in  blue  patches. 
These  are  larger  here  than  they 
are  on  the  borders  of  the  swamp. 
There  is  a  mass  of  colour  all  about 
you  in  the  various  swamp  blossoms, 
whilst  above  is  the  dark -green 
foliage  of  the  alders,  through 
which  you  get  glimpses  of  blue 
sky  without  a  cloud. 

For  the  expedition  which  I  am 
describing,  provisions  had  been 
provided,  including  a  large  flat 
stone  bottle  of  home-brewed  beer, 
which  was  placed  in  a  bog-spring 
to  keep  it  cool  until  wanted.  In 
the  flag  were  the  solid  portions  of 
the  refreshments,  and  two  drink- 
ing-horns. It  would  never  do  to 
stop  in  these  swampy  localities 
through  a  long  day,  working  on 
empty  stomachs;  if  you  did  so 
you  would  certainly  have  the 
"  shakes  "  at  night,  in  spite  of 
the  summer  weather.  Of  all  the 
grasses  that  grow  in  swamps  or 
bogs,  the  oat-grass  always  arrests 
the  eye  most.  Great  sheaves  of 
it  are  here,  and  very  beautiful  it 
is,  for  the  tassels  show  a  light 
crimson  against  the  fresh  green 
leaves  and  stems.  As  you  look  at 
them,  you  might  fancy  you  were 
looking  at  small  reeds  instead  of 
this  great  patch  of  reed-like  grass  ; 
but  as  you  turn  from  them  to  the 
reeds,  you  find  that  the  resemblance 
is  only  a  slight  one. 

Our  leader  has  gone  away  some- 
where, leaving  me  buried  in  the 
soft  centre  of  a  tussock  -  hump, 
where  I  enjoy  myself  to  my  heart's 
content  watching  the  live  things 
that  are  all  around  me.  I  am 
well  hidden  from  sight,  so  large  is 
the  tussock  and  so  high  are  the 
grasses  that  fall  in  graceful  curves 
all  about  the  base  of  it.  As  I  lie 
half  dozing,  yet  with  my  eyes  wide 
open,  I  hear  something  go  crack. 
Very  quietly  leaving  my  nest,  I  go 
to  see  if  my  companion  has  got 
bogged,  an  accident  likely  enough 
to  have  occurred.  But  no ;  before 
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I  have  gone  a  dozen  yards  over 
the  humps  we  meet.  Without  a 
word  he  points  with  his  finger  in 
the  direction  he  has  come  from, 
turns  about  again,  and  I  follow 
him.  Three  great  humps  are  near, 
having  about  a  foot  run  of  deep 
slush,  into  which  his  pole  has 
already  probed ;  and  pointing  to 
the  centre  of  this,  he  whispers, 
"  Look  ! "  There  I  saw  a  fox's 
lair,  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  his 
larder;  a  very  well  supplied  one 
it  was,  too. 

"Let's  get  back  tu  where  you 
was  curled  up  ;  'tis  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  bog  fur  chattering 
here,"  he  whispered. 

When  we  did  get  there,  he 
"reckoned  we  might  as  well  hev 
summut  to  eat  before  we  got 
'  lear '  like."  In  the  course  of  our 
meal,  in  low  tones,  he  told  me  he 
had  awakened  the  fox  from  a 
sound  sleep.  As  Reynard  looked 
up  in  amazement  at  him,  not  yet 
quite  wide  awake,  he  had  struck 
at  the  animal,  but  missed  him ; 
the  fox  had  not  stayed  for  the 
blow  to  be  repeated. 

"  He's  had  a  lot  of  <  Old  Kind- 
hearted's'  ducks,  ain't  he?  He've 
missed  a  lot  on  'em  lately;  and 
sarve  him  right.  Last  huntin' 
time  they  found  a  warmint  up  in 
the  covers,  and  lost  him  in  ten 
minutes.  I  knowed  one,  if  not 
two  foxes,  layed  in  this  'ere  place ; 
and  they  makes  for  it  over  the 
humps  and  water.  So  I  tells  the 
huntsman  that  the  one  they  was 
after  hed  trotted  off  to  the  alder 
swamp  and  layed  up  there,  snug. 

"Then  Old  Kindey  snaps  out, 
'  What  do  you  know  about  it  1  you 
ain't  been  there,  hev  ye,  eh  1 '  So 
he  turns  and  sez  he,  '  Don't  you 
take  no  notice  o'  him,'  and  "the 
huntsman  didn't;  but  he  called 
the  hounds,  and  went  tu  find  a 
fox  furder  on.  That  'ere  fox  may 
hev  all  his  ducks  afore  I  lets 
him  know  on't.  I  shan't  forgit 


neither,  the  time  I  cut  his  reeds 
fur  him.  His  pond's  full  o'  jacks ; 
but  he  wun't  let  nobody  fish,  nor 
yet  ketch  'em  hisself.  Reg'lar 
dog  -  in  -  the  -  manger  is  Old  Kin- 
dey. Well,  when  I  cut  them  'ere 
reeds,  the  jacks  had  worked  up  in 
'em  from  the  pond,  thick  lots  on 
'em.  I  asks  him  if  I  could  hev  a 
couple,  but  he  said  No ;  the  Squire 
wouldn't  like  it  if  he  knowed  it. 
It  was  in  the  old  Squire's  time, 
mind  ye,  and  he  was  in  furrin 
parts  at  the  time.  That  riled  me  ; 
fur  he  rents  the  pond,  and  the 
mill,  and  the  rights  of  fishing  is 
his.  You  knows  how  we  stack 
them  reeds,  don't  ye?  same  as 
shocks  of  wheat.  Well,  I  cuts  a 
lane  like,  in  the  middle  on  'em, 
and  stacks  my  shocks  o'  reeds 
'longside  on  it.  Then  I  poles  the 
punt  round  the  other  side  and 
cuts,  leavin'  the  medder  all  quiet 
like.  I  knowed  a  lot  o'  them 
there  jacks  would  git  up  that 
trench  I'd  cut.  Afore  I  cum 
away  I  claps  a  couple  o'  shock 
afore  the  mouth  o'  thet  trench. 
Then  I  chains  the  punt  up,  and  if 
I  didn't  actooally  forgit  tu  take 
him  the  key !  I  knowed  he 
wouldn't  bust  the  padlock,  if  he 
did  want  tu  use  her,  'cause  he'd 
hev  tu  git  a  new  one  if  he  did 
that. 

"Next  mornin'  I  cum  'cross 
fields  way,  and  brings  my  hedge- 
trimmin'  bill.  Bless  ye !  you 
should  hev  heard  him  chouter 
'bout  my  forgettin'  tu  bring  him 
the  key  o'  the  punt.  But  I  tells 
him  I  waun't  used  to  chouter,  and 
he  better  draw  sum  water  off,  or 
he  could  cut  his  own  reeds.  I 
knowed  they  was  all  sold,  else  he 
wouldn't  ha'  wanted  me  to  cut 
'em;  he'd  ha'  let  'em  stood  and 
rot  fust.  Well,  when  he'd  let  off 
a  goodish  bit,  I  gits  out  the  punt, 
— it  wus  middlin'  slushy  over  my 
knees — and  I  goes  tu  cut  right  in 
the  middle  where  my  trench  was 
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out  of  sight.  I  gits  my  hedge- 
trimmer,  and  looks  in  the  place 
I'd  cut.  Massy  !  oh,  waun't  there 
a  lot  o'  them  jacks,  and  no  room 
fur  'em  to  rush  about.  I  hits  the 
big  uns  behind  the  head,  they  was 
quite  enough  fur  me  —  the  rest 
could  go. 

"My  father's  told  me  lots  o' 
times  as  the  one  afore  Kindey  wus 
as  bad  concarnin'  fishin'  as  he  is  • 
and  this  'ere  young  un  what's  at 
school  now,  is  comin'  along  just 
the  same,  so  I've  heerd.  But  it 
ain't  no  use;  fish  is  wild  things, 
and  if  we  wants  ;em,  we  has  'em." 

Presently  one  of  the  plumes  of 
oat-grass  quivers,  bows  down,  and 
then  the  stem  falls.  After  that 
another  in  the  same  manner,  then 
there  is  a  stir  on  the  weed-covered 
water-run — something  is  struggling 
to  get  across  it.  It  is  a  water- 
vole,  with  two  stems  of  oat-grass 
carried  crossways  in  his  mouth. 
These  voles  are  vegetable-feeders, 
and  all  the  day,  and  it  may  be  for 
part  of  the  night,  they  are  work- 
ing hard,  cutting  and  carrying. 

"Why  take  all  this  trouble  to 
get  into  a  dangerous  swamp  and 
out  again?"  some  of  my  readers 
may  ask.  It  was  to  see  where  the 
wild  ducks  and  the  teal  came  to 
feed,  sifting  and  spattering  with 
their  sensitive  bills  for  the  seeds 
of  the  wild  grasses,  and  the  reeds 
that  ripen  and  fall  in  the  waters, 
over  which  they  nod  and  sway, 
springing  up  there  for  centuries, 
beautifying  nature's  wilds,  where 
all  is  self-sown.  Also  to  watch 
the  rails  as  they  leave  their  nests, 
to  slip  like  rats  through  the  great 
masses  of  rich  golden-orange  king- 
cup blossoms  and  green  leaves ; 
and  to  see  the  moor-hens  flit  hither 
and  thither,  decking  and  clucking, 
anxious  that  their  sooty  little  young 
ones  should  come  to  no  harm.  To 
note  the  little  red-polled  linnets 
clinging  and  climbing  like  so  many 
titmice  about  the  twigs  of  the  al- 
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ders  where  they  breed  ;  and  to  see 
the  kingfishers  settle  on  the  alder 
branches  and  the  bowed -down 
stems  of  the  oat -grass.  Gold- 
finches fly  twittering  through  the 
leaves ;  coming  from  the  common 
just  outside  and  settling  down  for 
a  few  moments  to  drink  on  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  then  away 
again  twittering  as  they  fly.  These 
and  many  more  things  took  me 
there,  and  last,  but  not  least,  good 
trout.  "  Poaching,"  you  say.  No, 
this  was  common  land. 

If  a  man  should  be  hindered 
from  fishing  in  any  place  such  as 
the  one  I  have  been  describing, 
even  where  he  had  offered  to  pay 
for  it,  or  the  " Squire"  had  given 
him  permission,  he  might  just  as 
well  quit  the  spot  at  once,  for  no 
fish  would  he  get  there.  There 
are  some  still  living  who  re- 
member how  lawless  men  held 
sway  in  and  about  this  district 
until  they  were  hunted  down. 
Very  reticent  men  these  were; 
and  there  are  .still  some  who 
resemble  these  in  more  ways 
than  one.  If  they  give  you  in 
their  own  way  to  understand  that 
they  "  wun't  hev  no  fishin',"  well, 
let  them  alone,  and  go  somewhere 
else  where  things  are  different. 

Some  of  the  old  low  houses,  very 
solid  structures,  standing  just  off 
the  water's  edge,  have  histories  of 
their  own  which  would  fill  a  vol- 
ume ;  but  here  we  have  only  to  do 
with  the  wild  things  of  the  woods, 
the  fields,  the  hills,  and  the  swamps. 
One  old  mill  which  stands  quite 
alone,  having  a  tower  on  one  side  of 
it,  which  might  be  that  of  a  church, 
but  without  a  roof,  will  be  remem- 
bered in  this  locality  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  A  bad  deed  was 
most  providentially  hindered  from 
completion  by  the  miss-fire  of  a  gun 
here. 

All  these  large  ponds,  we  have 
been  told,  and  I  believe  the  infor- 
mation was  correct,  were  once 
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mer- ponds  in  the  iron  time. 

>me  of  the  best  edge-tool  makers 
are  still  to  be  found  about  this 
neighbourhood.  Little  blear-eyed, 
thirsty  Chubby,  of  whom  I  told  in 
'On  Surrey  Hills,'  lived  here,  where 
he  had  a  widespread  reputation 
for  his  bill-hooks  and  axes. 

Things  are,  however,  changing 
here  as  elsewhere,  though  perhaps 
more  slowly.  One  great  bog  is 
now  being  drained.  I  went  on 
the  edge  of  it.  I  could  get  no 
farther;  my  field-glasses  did  the 
rest  for  me.  At  last  I  could  see 
the  real  bottom  :  the  alders  were 
bending  over  great  rifts  in  fat 
black  peat,  ready  to  fall,  for  the 
water  in  swamps  floats  all  up. 
The  tussocks  that  have  built  them- 
selves up  century  after  century,  on 
platforms  consisting  of  their  own 
decayed  leaves,  look  like  great 
pillars  with  huge  crowns  of  grass 
on  the  top  of  them.  They  stand 
up  from  the  dark  peat  floor,  three, 
four,  and  five  feet  high,  still  flour- 
ishing luxuriantly.  If  you  at- 
tempted to  walk  on  that  floor,  you 
would  certainly  go  down.  "When 
all  this  was  in  its  primitive  state, 
the  leaves  of  the  tussock-grass  on 
those  humps  trailed  in  the  water 
that  surrounded  them ;  twice  the 
height  of  a  man,  you  could  sink 
out  of  sight.  I  believe  that  when 
these  swamps  are  finally  cleared, 
they  will  come  across  a  few  curi- 
ous things,  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
country  traditions  —  and  in  some 

these  there  is  very  much. 

Where  in  one  place  the  water, 
after  flowing  through  the  park- 
lands  of  a  noble  mansion,  made 
its  exit  again  by  the  highroad, 
it  was  through  the  remains  of 
a  ruined  bridge.  The  principal 
arch  had  caved  in,  and  one  end  of 
the  bridge  had  fallen,  so  that  the 
water  forced  itself  through  the 
fallen  masses  of  brickwork  just 
where  it  could,  and  then  rippled 
>n  as  before.  This  at  one  time 
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was  no  doubt  a  chace,  and  the  fens 
and  meres  surrounding  it  provided 
an  ample  store  of  fish  and  fowl  for 
the  religious  establishments  that 
once  overlooked  the  whole  of  this 
valley.  History  repeats  itself,  and 
others  have  recently  been  built 
near  the  old  ones.  A  short  dis- 
tance across  country  a  new  re- 
ligious house  has  been  established, 
and  the  vesper-bell  is  heard  as  of 
old,  its  tones  floating  over  the 
waters  that  surround  its  bell- 
towers. 

When  I  saw  this  district  forty 
years  ago,  it  was  far  wilder  than 
it  is  now;  yet  a  good  deal  of  it 
remains  in  its  primitive  state  still. 
But  the  wild-fowl  no  longer  come 
in  their  seasons  to  cover  the  face 
of  the  waters  as  they  once  did. 
There  were  rough  fields  where 
the  snipe  and  the  plover  rested, 
which  are  now  market-gardens  in 
the  most  flourishing  condition. 
An  enterprising  individual  sur- 
prised the  natives  by  renting  these 
useless  swamps.  Some  of  them, 
after  having  drained  them,  he  dug 
out,  and  then  he  made  splendid 
water-cress  beds  there,  with  the 
natural  springs  running  through 
them.  He  found,  too,  that  the 
poor  hungry  soil  that  would  only 
grow  torey-grass,  moss,  and  rushes, 
when  it  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
plough,  left  for  a  time  to  sweeten, 
and  then  well  dressed  with  the 
rich  soil  from  the  swamps,  fat  as  it 
was  with  much  decayed  vegetation, 
would  grow  almost  anything.  The 
rich  peat  soil  he  used  for  the  hun- 
gry lands  that  rose  above  the 
places  he  had  drained.  When  he 
first  began  his  operations,  the 
older  folks  shook  their  heads,  say- 
ing it  would  never  do,  for  'twas 
against  all  reason,  with  much  more 
to  the  effect  that  "  fools  and  their 
money  were  soon  parted."  They 
were  greatly  astounded  when  this 
wilderness  began  "  to  blossom  like 
the  rose."  I  have  seen  many  mar- 
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ket-gardens,  but  none  like  these, 
which  he  made  to  bring  forth  life 
vigorously  in  tree  and  plant. 

This  ought  to  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  so  far  as  these  bog-lands 
are  concerned ;  such  an  example 
cannot  surely  fail  to  be  followed, 
for  it  has  already  paid  so  well. 
The  very  best  of  garden  produce, 
tons  upon  tons  of  it,  has  gone  to 
market  from  spots  where  it  seems 
but  yesterday  that  we  listened  to 
the  hum  and  the  bleat  of  the  snipe. 
The  change  was  at  first  a  bewilder- 
ing one.  Strangers  are  now  drain- 
ing and  building  here  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  they  do  well,  for  there 
is  scenery  to  delight  the  eye,  hills 
and  dales,  woods  and  waters,  such 
as  can  be  found  in  few  of  our 
English  counties.  Old  mills,  old 
houses,  and  old  trees  are  still  to 
be  found  by  the  lover  of  these. 
One  comes  upon  a  pool  of  water, 
bristling  with  great  sword-like 
sedges  and  slim  tasselled  reeds 
sometimes,  just  after  a  mere  bend 
of  the  road,  beyond  one  of  the  new 
mansions  with  its  trim  lodge. 
Here  the  pike  still  plunge,  and 
the  water-rail  groans  and  grunts 
when  he  hears  that  sound.  He 
glides  and  slips  along  like  a  rat,  as 
he  runs  across  the  floating  reeds  in 
front  of  one. 

Poets  and  sentimentalists  have 
written  about  the  "  dismal  swamp  " 
and  its  horrors ;  here  is  a  sketch 
of  one,  as  I  know  it.  The  alders 
on  its  edges  are  draped  with  hoary 
moss;  most  of  them  are  growing 
in  the  water,  or  rather  their  roots 
have  sunk  beneath  it.  They  will 
soon  fall  bodily  into  it,  as  hundreds 
of  them  have  already  done.  As 
you  lean  over  the  old  crumbling 
bridge,  and  look  over  the  pool 
through  the  openings  in  the  reeds 
and  sedges,  towards  the  great 
thickets  of  willow,  sallow,  and 
alder  that  line  the  sides  of  the 
feeding-stream  down  to  the  pool, 
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there  is  something  weird  and 
dreary  about  the  idea  that  one 
bend  in  the  road  has  taken  you 
from  the  glaringly  new  to  the 
hoary  old.  As  I  passed  the  trim 
lodge  lately,  a  smart  carriage  came 
out  and  passed  by  on  its  way  to 
the  railway  station ;  I  could  hear 
the  whistle  of  the  engine  and  the 
rush  of  the  train,  whilst  here  all 
was  silent  save  the  slush  up  of  a 
pike  in  the  reeds,  and  the  strange 
notes  of  the  rail  and  the  moor-hen 
mixed  with  those  of  creatures  we 
could  not  see. 

The  particular  experiment  I  re- 
ferred to  has  done  good  in  every 
way  ;  for  substantial  cottages  have 
been  erected  where  the  farmer's 
cattle  were  apt  to  get  bogged  and 
smothered.  Those  who  work  in 
the  prospering  market-gardens  and 
the  water- cress  beds  live  in  these. 
And  not  only  that,  but  there  is  a 
change  in  the  people  themselves, 
one  much  for  the  better.  They 
are  beginning  to  see  that  leaving 
things  as  they  have  always  been 
from  their  beginning  is  not  the 
best  way  by  any  means.  Useless 
and  dangerous  places  have  been 
converted  into  valuable  property, 
which  gives  employment  to  large 
numbers,  requiring  a  great  amount 
of  labour  in  spade  -  husbandry. 
I  have  watched  these  changes  with 
great  interest :  we  have  had  our 
day,  others  must  now  have  theirs. 
Still,  I  confess  I  regret  the 
vanished  wild  life ;  and  I  am  not 
alone  in  this,  for  the  old  com- 
panion with  whom  I  used  to 
explore  the  swamps  deplores  the 
loss,  every  time  we  come  across 
each  other  to  talk  of  the  days 
when  our  blood  ran  hotly  in  our 
veins,  and  no  silver  tinged  our 
hair.  When  I  walk  over  those 
hunting-grounds  again,  it  may  not 
be  through  alders  and  feathered 
reeds. 

A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES. 
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SINCE  Abel  took  to  breeding 
sheep,  and  Cain  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  tilling  the  ground,  there 
have  always  been  certain  recog- 
nised professions.  In  primitive 
ages  the  Patriarchs,  who  seem  to 
have  had  ample  elbow-room  though 
they  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  sinking  wells,  were  naturally 
associated  with  pasturage.  With 
flocks  and  herds  multiplying  ex- 
ceedingly, they  had  all  the  simple 
luxuries  they  could  desire,  living 
on  their  own  milk  and  meat,  and 
wearing  dresses  of  their  own  home- 
spun. But  there  were  always 
scapegrace  scions  of  the  patri- 
archal households,  such  as  Ishmael 
and  Esau,  who  disliked  the  dull 
simplicity  of  that  quiet  domestic 
life,  and  sought  excitement  in 
field-sports  or  predatory  warfare. 
As  for  Nimrod,  who  is  immor- 
talised in  Mesopotamian  myth  as 
well  as  in  the  sacred  history,  he 
was  the  lineal  progenitor  of  the 
slayers  of  elephants,  tigers,  and 
lions  down  to  Harris  and  Gordon 
Gumming  and  Baker,  who  have 
found  delight  in  the  dangerous 
sports  of  the  wilderness  and  the 
semi  -  tropical  jungles.  Coming 
down  to  the  middle  ages,  there  was 
excitement  enough  in  the  regular 
d  recognised  occupations.  Even 
e  feudal  serfs  who  were  fettered 
the  soil  had  no  assurance  of  being 
id  to  rest  in  the  parochial  grave- 
ards.  They  must  follow  their  lords 
the  field,  and  their  lords  were 
rpetually  fighting.  Physic  was 
at  a  discount,  being  still  in  its 
infancy ;  and  the  law  had  only  its 
irregular  practitioners,  though,  as 
Dr  Jessop  has  shown,  there  must 
have  been  very  tolerable  pickings 
in  the  way  of  drawing  out  leases 
and  title-deeds.  In  the  middle 
ages  younger  sons,  when  they  did 


not  hang  on  to  the  head  of  the 
house,  went  in  for  the  Church  or 
the  army.  Among  the  lower 
orders,  when  the  peasant  gave  his 
master  the  slip,  or  an  artisan  was 
weary  of  ill-remunerated  drudgery, 
he  became  an  outlaw  or  broken 
man — a  begging  friar  or  a  mer- 
cenary soldier.  M.  Jusserand  has 
very  forcibly  illustrated  the  state 
of  the  English  roads  in  those  times, 
when  they  swarmed  with  sturdy 
rogues  and  mendicants ;  when 
each  thicket  might  shelter  a  gang 
of  thieves,  and  the  commons  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  were 
exceptionally  unsafe  after  night- 
fall. Wherever  the  carcasses  were 
likely  to  be  lying  about,  thither 
the  vultures,  or  rather  the  hawks 
and  the  carrion-crows,  gathered 
themselves  together.  As  the  great 
trade-roads  converged  towards  the 
metropolis,  the  well-wooded  home 
counties  were  notoriously  danger- 
ous; and  Windsor  Forest  in  especial 
had  a  more  infamous  repute  than 
the  heaths  of  Hounslow  or  Bagshot 
some  centuries  afterwards.  Those 
who,  according  to  their  rank,  con- 
nections, and  means,  preferred  a 
lazy  or  a  luxurious  existence,  found 
comparatively  peaceful  quarters  in 
the  convents,  although  these,  and 
especially  in  the  north  or  on  the 
Welsh  marches,  were  not  infre- 
quently burned  over  the  heads  of 
the  tenants.  Nor  even  in  the 
convents  was  there  any  lack  of 
cheerful  society,  as  they  were 
hostelries  offering  entertainment 
to  all  comers.  Beyond  the  cloister 
walls  there  was  excitement  enough 
in  all  conscience  :  pillage  or  the 
prospect  of  more  honourable  booty 
was  within  the  reach  of  every 
adventurer  who  cared  to  risk  the 
gibbet  or  the  wheel,  or  more 
creditable  death  on  the  battle 
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field ;  each  travelling  merchant 
went  in  peril  of  his  life ;  nor  was 
there  any  possibility  of  striking 
out  a  new  career  unless  one  turned 
his  attention  to  the  black  arts  in 
the  fashion  of  a  Friar  Bacon. 

The  state  of  England  represented 
the  condition  of  Europe,  though 
circumstances  might  alter  cases. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  fertile 
German  plains,  of  sunny  Italy,  and 
Southern  France  with  its  rich 
vineyards  and  olive-gardens,  being 
relatively  well  off,  were  content  to 
stay  at  home.  Yet  they  could  not 
escape  the  scourge  of  the  civil 
broils  between  princes  and  rival 
feudatories ;  and  the  fairest  dis- 
tricts were  the  most  infested  by 
bands  of  ruthless  mercenaries. 
When  the  cultivator  was  burned 
out  of  his  home  and  bereaved  of 
his  children,  he  enrolled  himself  in 
a  troop  of  ecorcheurs  or  tondeurs, 
commanded  by  some  ruthless 
leader  of  noble  birth,  who  had 
probably  ruined  himself  at  the 
Court  or  in  the  Parisian  tripots. 
Then,  after  a  short  and  more  or  less 
merry  career,  his  days  were  cut 
short  by  the  sword  or  the  halter. 
Provence,  which  was  the  land  of 
love  and  song,  originated  the  trade 
of  the  wandering  troubadour.  Like 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  an  accomplished 
flute-player,  in  later  days,  he  roved 
about  from  town  to  town,  from 
castle  to  hamlet,  paying  his  way 
with  strains  from  the  harp  he 
carried  slung  at  his  shoulder.  The 
troubadour,  with  the  herald  or  the 
pursuivant,  could  go  unharmed 
everywhere.  He  had  the '  maxi- 
mum of  excitement  with  the  mini- 
mum of  risk  :  he  had  free  lodging 
and  feasting,  and  he  was  ever 
welcomed  in  the  camps  of  the  Free 
Companies  or  in  the  bivouacs  of 
the  brigands.  When  he  did  come 
to  grief,  it  was  generally  his  own 
fault ;  for  it  was  his  vanity  to  figure 
as  the  hero  of  his  own  love-ditties, 
and  he  was  apt  to  pay  his  addresses 


to  the  ladies  who  were  neglected 
by  their  warlike  lords.  Then  the 
injured  husband  or  the  jealous 
lover  might  take  deadly  revenge, 
as  when  one  strolling  minstrel  was 
made  away  with,  that  his  heart 
might  be  served  among  the  entrees 
sent  up  to  his  lady's  bower.  In 
those  days  the  trade  of  the  travel- 
ling packmen  or  pedlars  needed  far 
more  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
than  that  of  the  minstrels.  It 
must  be  supposed  that,  like  the 
persecuted  Jews,  they  made  hand- 
some profits,  but  they  faced  serious 
perils.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a 
business  that  put  a  more  constant 
mental  strain  on  the  man  whose 
soul  was  in  his  purse  or  in  the 
packs  secured  to  his  sumpter- 
beast.  'The  mystery  is  that  he 
should  have  cleared  any  profits  at 
all.  In  the  towns  there  might  be 
recognised  taxes  or  octroi  duties. 
But  whether  he  followed  the  high- 
roads or  threaded  the  mountain- 
passes,  whether  he  took  shipping 
and  floated  along  some  broad  water- 
way, his  road  lay  ever  under  the 
fortresses  of  the  predatory  barons, 
who  were  watching  for  prey  from 
their  eyries  like  so  many  falcons 
or  vultures.  They  could  levy  tolls 
as  they  pleased,  and  help  them- 
selves to  any  wares  that  took  their 
fancy.  The  only  explanation  is 
that  the  princes  who  were  their 
suzerains  did  something  for  their 
own  sakes  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  ;  and  that  on  the  robber- 
haunted  Rhine  and  elsewhere,  the 
leagues  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and 
of  the  free  imperial  cities  did  even 
more  to  keep  these  petty  potentates 
in  check.  Yet  the  immediate 
temptation  must  often  have  been 
irresistible;  and  a  complainant's 
remonstrances  could  always  be 
stifled  in  the  dungeons  beneath 
the  castle's  foundations. 

In  England,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  bloody  civil  wars,  things  had 
settled  down  into  comparative  tran- 
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quillity  under  the  strong  rule  of  the 
Tudors.  The  regular  trade  with 
France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
though  occasionally  interrupted, 
was  peacefully  conducted.  At 
home,  where  the  laws  were  sternly 
enforced,  there  were  few  openings 
for  voluntary  enterprise.  Then 
came  a  change  and  a  reaction  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  A  new 
spirit  of  exploration  and  colonisa- 
tion was  abroad,  and  England  had 
hitherto  been  left  out  in  the  cold. 
A  Papal  bull,  tracing  imaginary 
boundary -lines,  had  divided  the 
wealth  of  the  New  World  between 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  being  enriched 
by  the  silver  from  the  mines  of 
Peru  and  Mexico;  by  the  diamonds 
and  precious  stones  from  Brazil 
and  Golconda ;  by  the  silks  of  the 
Indies  and  the  spices  from  the 
Southern  Archipelago.  Yet  the 
English  were  essentially  a  nation 
of  seamen,  and  it  was  only  circum- 
stances and  the  inveteracy  of  com- 
mercial routine  which  had  limited 
their  voyages  to  the  Channels.  But 
new  circumstances  suddenly  con- 
spired to  inaugurate  the  golden  age 
of  adventure.  The  country  and 
the  Court  were  reasonably  envious 
of  the  growing  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  great  Continental  Powers. 
The  Spaniards  in  especial  were  the 
objects  of  national  jealousy  and 
pious  detestation.  The  Pope  had 
sanctioned  the  removal  of  the 
heretic  queen,  and  the  bigoted 
Philip  found  ready  emissaries  in 
the  subtle  Jesuit  priests,  who  stirred 
up  sedition  among  the  semi-bar- 
barous Irish,  who  lurked  with  the 
rats  and  bats  in  the  hiding-places 
of  old  Catholic  halls,  and  who  every- 
where preached  the  sacred  duty  of 
assassination.  That,  by  the  way, 
has  been  proved  to  demonstration 
in  the  volume  recently  published 
by  a  distinguished  member  of  their 
own  order — for  the  Jesuits  have 
been  always  divided  in  two  fac- 


tions. It  became  the  policy  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  sagacious  Min- 
isters to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camps,  and  enter  for  the 
prizes  of  maritime  exploration. 
Nor  was  there  any  difficulty  in 
finding  ready  instruments  in  two 
very  different  classes,  who,  never- 
theless, had  much  besides  courage 
in  common.  The  Court  swarmed 
with  poor  or  penniless  young  cour- 
tiers seeking  their  fortunes,  who 
strove  to  bask  in  the  smiles  of  the 
Virgin  queen.  The  fair  Elizabeth 
was  coquettish  and  penurious. 
Money  was  hard  to  come  by,  and 
the  courtiers'  outgoings  were  enor- 
mous, when  they  indulged  in  many 
changes  of  richly  fancied  raiment, 
and  were  as  partial  to  jewellery  as 
any  petite  maitresse.  Raleigh,  who 
was  the  best  type  of  that  class,  was 
lavish  in  his  personal  expenses 
even  in  his  maturer  years  ;  and  on 
his  last  unfortunate  voyages  the 
state-cabins  of  the  commodore  were 
marvels  of  decorative  upholstery. 
It  was  Devon  that  took  the  lead 
in  those  days ;  and  there  were  his 
half-brothers  the  Gilberts,  the 
Grenvilles,  the  Stukeleys,  and 
many  another.  These  men  may  be 
said  to  have  been  courtiers  before 
all,  but  they  were  courtiers  of  a 
peculiar  and  original  stamp.  They 
were  as  different  as  possible,  for 
example,  from  the  mignons  of 
Henry  III.  of  France,  whose  cour- 
age only  showed  itself  in  san- 
guinary duelling,  and  who  never 
went  campaigning  in  Flanders  or 
Spain  unless  they  could  take  their 
luxuries  along  with  them.  The 
Englishmen,  although  as  frivolous 
in  their  fashion  and  as  effeminate 
in  their  attire  when  at  Greenwich 
or  the  Tower,  were  animated  to 
fanaticism  by  the  spirit  of  loyal 
chivalry.  They  were  ready  for 
long  exile  at  a  sign  from  the 
queen,  and  to  sail  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  They  were 
willing  to  exchange  their  lives 
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of  voluptuous  indolence  for  the 
cramped  quarters,  the  rough  living, 
and  the  dreary  routine  which  was 
then  the  lot  of  the  sea-adventurer. 
Moreover,  they  were  practically- 
minded  Britons,  eager  to  make 
that  they  might  spend,  and  easily 
dazzled  by  the  romantic  day-dreams 
they  were  ready  to  accept  as  facts. 
They  knew  of  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru ;  they  believed  in  an  El 
Dorado  as  yet  undiscovered  ;  they 
even  located  lands  of  fabulous 
wealth  among  the  fogs  of  the 
future  Newfoundland,  and  the  ice- 
drifts  that  set  down  the  dreary 
Labrador  coast.  No  gull  of  our  own 
time  ever  speculated  more  madly 
on  the  faith  of  magnificent  and 
shadowy  prospectuses.  Those  lands 
existed  for  them  beyond  a  doubt, 
though  doubtless  there  might  be 
difficulty  and  danger  in  exploring 
them.  In  any  case  there  were  safe 
and  certain  means  of  hedging, 
where  English  pluck  would  pull 
them  through.  They  might  lay 
hands  on  the  gold  and  silver  the 
Spaniards  had  gathered,  and  make 
prize  of  the  priceless  treasure-ships 
which  sailed  periodically  for  the 
ports  of  Cadiz  or  Ferrol.  It  is 
true  that  those  great  galleons  were 
so  many  floating  castles,  mounting 
formidable  artillery  tier  over  tier, 
and  manned  not  only  by  a  swarm 
of  seamen,  but  by  squadrons  of 
musketeers.  It  is  true  that  the 
English  vessels  were  small  and 
floated  low  in  the  water,  but  those 
well-born  adventurers  had  infinite 
faith  in  the  bull-dog  qualities  of 
the  British  mariner ;  nor  had  they 
ever  much  difficulty  in  mustering 
crews  who  were  to  have  a  more 
liberal  share  of  the  blows  than  of 
the  prize-money. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second 
class  of  adventurers  —  the  class 
which  did  the  more  useful  and 
patriotic  service.  They  were  rough 
sea-dogs,  for  the  most  part  respect- 
ably born  and  well  trained  in  the 


science  of  navigation  as  it  was 
then  understood.  They  were  plain 
of  speech  and  blunt  in  manner — 
the  younger  Hawkins  was  an  ex- 
ception •  but  whether  they  were 
fighting  with  their  fellow-man  or 
the  elements,  they  never  knew 
when  they  were  beaten.  They 
seldom  lost  their  heads  in  extrem- 
ity of  peril,  and  showed  wonderful 
fertility  of  resource  in  dangers  as 
terrible  as  they  were  unfamiliar. 
Naturally,  those  men  were  no 
more  absolutely  disinterested  than 
their  neighbours ;  and  they  would 
sometimes  neglect  duty  for  gain 
when  Fortune  sent  a  tempting 
chance  of  booty.  Hawkins  the 
elder,  Morgan,  and  even  Francis 
Drake,  were  bitterly  reproached 
for  that,  though  their  shortcomings 
were  condoned  in  favour  of  their 
achievements.  But,  as  a  rule,  they 
made  their  immortal  reputations 
by  explorations  which  brought 
them  little  but  sufferings  and  loss, 
and  in  which  they  were  only  stim- 
ulated by  prospects  of  a  remote 
reward.  Like  the  Devon  knights 
and  gentlemen,  they  found  backers 
among  speculative  merchants  who 
furnished  the  ships  and  stores 
and  guaranteed  the  wages.  But 
whenever  they  realised  a  little 
money  for  themselves,  they  were 
always  willing  to  "plunge"  into 
it,  and  to  stake  it  on  some  new 
speculation  a  trifle  more  hazardous 
than  the  last.  As  for  their  lives, 
their  lives  were  thrown  in,  as 
being  of  no  concern  to  anybody 
but  the  careless  owners. 

Worthy  Master  John  Davis  is 
one  of  the  first  and  best  specimens 
of  those  daring,  disinterested,  and 
patriotic  Elizabethan  navigators. 
Thanks,  perhaps,  to  the  Straits 
which  bear  his  name,  his  memory 
is  chiefly  associated  with  Polar 
exploration.  But  when  he  took 
service  with  the  Dutch,  as  when 
he  sailed  in  the  ships  of  English 
merchants,  he  suffered  and  ven- 
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tured  more  in  the  tropics,  where 
he  left  the  hard  savings  of  a  toil- 
some life.    It  is  difficult  now  fully 
to   realise   the   dangers    and    the 
unfamiliar  responsibilities  of   the 
early  Arctic  adventurers.      Their 
undertakings  were  based  upon  mis- 
taken data  ;  they  made  acquaint- 
ance with  strange  and  portentous 
phenomena.      They    had    neither 
geographical  knowledge  nor  reason- 
ably good  charts  to  guide  them. 
The  rude  maps  which  had  been 
evolved  very  much  by  ingenious 
speculation  were  fanciful  in  the  ex- 
treme.    They  possessed  the  mari- 
ner's compass   and   the  astrolabe, 
but  neither  the  sextant   nor  the 
chronometer.      It  is  sufficient  to 
contrast    the    haphazard    expedi- 
tions of  a  Davis  or  a  Hudson  with 
the   elaborate   equipment   of    the 
perfectly  constructed  vessels  which 
were   commanded   by   Sir  George 
Nares.      Much  depended  on    the 
choice  of  officers,  who,  though  they 
might   be    "stout   seamen,"    were 
seldom  men  of  position  or  educa- 
tion,   and    too   often   inclined    to 
cabal.     The  crews  were  made  up, 
for  the  most  part,  of  reckless  dare- 
devils, but  they  were  ignorant,  im- 
pulsive, and  short-sighted.     Their 
courage  seldom  failed  when  it  was 
a  question  of  fighting.     But  they 
were    abjectly    superstitious    and 
easily    scared     in    unprecedented 
circumstances.       They    shuddered 
with  fear  as  much  as  cold  under 
the  lee  of  a  toppling  iceberg ;  and 
the  sight  of  a  "  corposant "  on  a 
yard-arm  flashing  in  the  gloom  be- 
tween electrical  skies  and  phosphor- 
escent seas,   sent  the  most  aban- 
doned blasphemers  to  their  knees. 
These  ships  seldom  carried  a  sur- 
geon, and    yet  the  victualling,   if 
the  cruise  was  unduly  prolonged, 
was  sure  to  cut  out  work  for  the 
faculty.    They  laid  in  good  store  of 
salt  meats  and  salt  fish,  but  there 
was  neither  lime-juice  nor  anti- 
scorbutics of  any  kind.    One  thing 


they  had  in  their  favour.  They 
drew  their  drink,  so  long  as  these 
lasted,  from  barrels  of  sound  Eng- 
lish ale,  which  was  more  whole- 
some than  the  fiery  new  rum  of 
the  period,  and  more  nourishing 
than  the  diluted  spirit  which  at  a 
later  date  got  the  name  of  grog, 
from  the  sobriquet  of  a  gallant 
admiral  who  went  in  for  modified 
temperance  on  the  unhealthy  West 
Indian  station. 

Then  if  we  look  at  the  size  of 
the  vessels  !  Some  of  them  styled 
pinnaces  were  simply  cock-boats. 
Broad  in  the  beam,  they  were 
buoyant  as  corks,  yet  little  could 
be  said  for  their  handiness  and  less 
for  their  sailing  qualities.  The 
Squirrel,  which  went  down  with 
the  pious  and  valiant  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert  in  the  Atlantic,  was 
only  of  fifteen  tons ;  and  though 
she  went  to  the  bottom  in  a  tre- 
mendous storm,  she  had  tempted 
Providence  successfully  on  the 
outward  voyage.  Davis's  first  ex- 
pedition consisted  of  the  Sunshine 
and  the  Moonshine,  which  were  re- 
spectively of  fifty  and  thirty-five 
tons.  The  crew  of  the  Sunshine, 
all  told,  were  twenty-four  men  and 
an  active  boy ;  and  four  of  the 
men,  strange  to  say,  were  set  down 
as  musicians.  His  object  was 
nothing  less  than  to  strike  out  a 
north-west  trade-route  to  Cathay  ; 
and  yet  in  this  lumbering  little  craft 
of  his — as  if  he  deemed  that  time 
was  of  no  consequence — he  did  not 
sail  from  Dartmouth  till  the  7th  of 
June.  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
clusive as  to  the  prevailing  igno- 
rance of  the  elementary  conditions 
of  Arctic  exploration.  They  were 
delayed  in  the  Channel  for  many 
days,  first  by  contrary  winds,  and 
afterwards  by  dense  fogs.  The  first 
piece  of  luck  was  when  they  met  a 
shoal  of  porpoises  in  the  Atlantic  : 
some  of  these  queer  fishes  were 
harpooned,  and  pronounced  as  good 
as  mutton.  Farther  to  the  north, 
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marine  monsters  were  common. 
Had  they  been  out  on  a  whaling 
cruise,  they  might  have  filled  their 
oil-tanks  and  made  their  fortunes, 
without  going  so  far  as  the  latitude 
of  Iceland.  For  at  that  time  the 
whales  were  almost  as  free  from 
suspicion  of  evil  as  the  brute  as- 
sociates of  Adam  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  although  already  the  venture- 
some Basque  fishermen  were  begin- 
ning to  persecute  them.  In  three 
weeks,  thanks  to  favouring  breezes, 
the  explorers  might  have  sighted 
Greenland  had  the  weather  been 
clear.  But  everything  was  envel- 
oped in  dripping  mists,  out  of 
which  came  the  sound  of  "a 
mighty  roaring."  The  mist  lifted, 
and  then  it  was  seen  that  the  ship 
of  fifty  tons  with  her  smaller  con- 
sort were  on  the  skirts  of  a  drifting 
and  crashing  pack  of  ice,  backed 
up  by  the  snow-covered  mountains 
of  Greenland.  Even  Davis's  stout 
heart  sunk,  though  it  was  precisely 
what  he  might  have  expected.  He 
christened  that  grim  continent 
"  the  Land  of  Desolation,"  and  he 
quaintly  declares  that  "the  irk- 
some noise  of  the  ice  and  the  loath- 
some view  of  the  shore  bred  strange 
conceits  among  us."  Nevertheless, 
with  his  indomitable  pluck  he 
pushed  on,  making  friends  with 
the  natives,  and  there  the  musicians 
proved  extremely  useful.  They 
piped  to  the  dancing  of  the  de- 
lighted barbarians,  who  bartered 
their  seal-flesh  and  bear's  meat  for 
trifles  that  seemed  inestimable 
treasures. 

But  our  purpose  is  not  to  trace 
the  story  of  Arctic  discovery,  but 
merely  to  indicate  the  risks  and 
troubles  of  the  adventurers.  On 
this  occasion  Davis  had  groped 
his  way  as  far  as  the  entrance  of 
Cumberland  Gulf,  and  as  he  be- 
lieved it  was  probably  the  passage 
to  the  Indies,  he  came  home 
tolerably  contented.  There  is 
nothing  exceptionally  noteworthy 


in  his  second  and  third  voyages, 
except  that  pinnaces  of  ten  and  of 
twenty  tons  were  considered  suit- 
able for  navigating  the  ice-pack 
and  threading  the  floating  icebergs. 
On  the  third  voyage  he  made  the 
discovery  of  Davis  Straits,  though 
he  might  well  have  doubted 
whether  the  frost-bound  passage, 
whithersoever  it  might  lead,  would 
be  practicable  for  contemporary 
commerce.  From  the  low  deck  of 
the  little  Sunshine  he  looked  out 
on  currents  which  are  called  on 
the  new  map  "the  furious  overfall." 
"  We  fell  into  a  mighty  race,  where 
an  island  of  ice  was  carried  by  the 
current  as  fast  as  our  barks  could 
sail.  We  saw  the  sea  falling  down 
into  the  gulf  with  a  mighty 
overfall,  and  running  with  divers 
circular  motions  like  whirlepools, 
in  such  sort  as  forcible  streams 
passe  thorow  the  arches  of  bridges." 
If  Davis  made  little  by  his  north- 
ern voyages,  at  all  events  he  gained 
an  immortal  name  among  practi- 
cal geographers.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  rediscovered  the  regions 
which  had  been  settled  by  the 
Norse  Yikings  and  visited  by  Por- 
tuguese. He  rectified  the  map  of 
his  English  precursor,  Frobisher, 
with  two  vaguely  defined  Meta 
Incognita,  so  named  by  the  erudite 
Virgin  queen.  And  he  showed 
conclusively  that  Frobisher  had 
gone  on  a  wild-goose  chase  when 
he  went  questing  for  gold-mines 
in  the  ice-fields  of  Greenland.  He 
was  followed  by  Hendrick  Hudson 
and  by  Baffin,  who  made  in  the 
little  bark  Discovery  of  thirty-five 
tons  the  most  successful  voyage 
of  the  century.  Baffin  piloted  the 
vessel,  which,  with  its  seventeen 
hands,  reached  the  north  waters 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  which  was  for 
centuries  to  prove  so  lucrative  to 
the  Scottish  and  North  English 
whaling  fleets. 

The  Arctic  voyagers  sank  more 
money  than  they   made   in    their 
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daring  attempts  at  short  cuts  to 
fortune.       The   merchant    adven- 
turers,   who     had     supplied     the 
capital,  were  disgusted  with  specu- 
lations which  did  not   pay.     The 
buccaneers  did  a  far  more  profit- 
able   business.      During   the  days 
in  which  they  were  the  terror  of 
the  seas,  they  may  be  divided  into 
three   classes.     They  really  began 
as  privateers,  though  they  seldom 
troubled  themselves    with   papers 
or  commissions  from  the  Crown : 
then  they   formed   settlements  in 
the    West    Indies,    and     devoted 
themselves  in  the  intervals  of  their 
cruises   to  sun-drying  the  boucan 
which    gave    them     their    name. 
Finally,   when  their  excesses  had 
become     scandals    to    humanity, 
the  reckless  survivors  degenerated 
into  pirates,  and  when  not  sent  to 
the    bottom    by    broadsides    from 
cruisers,  they  often  brought  up  at 
Execution  Dock.   The  first  of  these 
were  patriots  and  philanthropists, 
though  men  of  business  before  all, 
and   they    carried   out   their  san- 
guinary trade  in  most  methodical 
fashion.     Its   beginnings   were  in 
this  wise.     Since  the  wars  in  the 
Netherlands   and  the   destruction 
of   the  Armada,   notwithstanding 
the   humiliating  advances    of  the 
Scottish  Solomon,  there  had  been 
perpetual  animosity  between  Eng- 
land  and   Spain.     The  Dutch,   of 
course,  detested    the   descendants 
of  their  old   Papal  tyrants ;    and 
Catholic     France    was     naturally 
jealous  of  the  colonial  prosperity 
of  her  southern  neighbour.     Even 
when  the  European  Powers  were  at 
peace  with  Spain,  they  would  always 
connive   at   anything   that  might 
injure  her.    When,  with  the  lavish 
expenditure    of    their    profligate 
courts,  the  French  kings  and  their 
treasuries  were  in  perpetual  dif- 
ficulties;   when  English  courtiers 
were  pawning  old  plate  in  the  civil 
wars,  or  content  to  be   the   pen- 
sioners of  the  impecunious  French 


monarchs, — the    treasuries  of  the 
Castiles  were  full  to  overflowing. 
The  precious  metals  of  that  New 
World  which  Columbus  had  given 
them    were    being    smelted    into 
ingots,   or  coined    into    moidores 
and  doubloons.     Each    month,  at 
certain  seasons,  saw  the  arrival  of 
treasure-fleets   at  Vigo   or  Cadiz. 
The  higher  orders  of  the  clergy, 
trading  on  superstition  and  bigot- 
ry, revelled  in  luxury  at  home,  or 
were  well   content   to    expatriate 
themselves    to   the    rich   colonial 
benefices.      They    clothed    them- 
selves  in    vestments    heavy    with 
brocaded    gold,    and    served   the 
sacraments    in    chalices    sparkling 
with    gems    to   the    light    of   the 
golden    candelabra    on    altars    of 
solid  silver.    The  homeward-bound 
ships   were    loaded    with    superb 
plate  and  jewellery,  fashioned  by 
cunning    native    workmen    across 
the  seas.     The  great  galleons  were 
ballasted  with  chests  of  gold  and 
silver ;  the  holds  of  the  ships  from 
the    East   and   the  Spice  Islands 
were   stored  with   silks    and   bro- 
cades and  spices.    All  these  cargoes 
of  untold  wealth  were  carried  past 
the    Channel   and   the   blustering 
Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the  fishermen 
were  risking  their  lives  for  herring, 
or  painfully    dredging  the  shores 
for  oysters.     It  was  like  tempting 
a    half-starved    dog    by   dangling 
chicken    and    sweetbread    before 
his  nostrils.     No  one   could  then 
despise  the  Spanish  soldiery ;  but 
the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  even 
the   French,  had  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  Spanish  seamanship. 
Had  it  not  been  so,  and  had  not 
the  contempt  been  in  great  mea- 
sure justified,   they  would   never 
have  dared,  and  dared  successfully, 
to  attack  the  towering  galleons. 

We  said  that  the  first  of  the  buc- 
caneers were  patriots  and  philan- 
thropists. As  patriots,  they  looked 
on  the  Spaniard  as  a  common  ene- 
my ;  and  as  philanthropists,  they 
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regarded  him  as  the  foe  of  man- 
kind. Terrible  tales  were  told  of 
the  merciless  tyranny  to  which 
the  unfortunate  aborigines  had 
been  subjected ;  yet  terrible  as 
they  sounded,  they  could  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  Cupidity  and 
cruelty  had  overreached  them- 
selves :  even  the  self -interest  that 
might  have  shown  consideration 
for  useful  slaves  could  not  save 
the  wretched  natives  from  exter- 
mination. They  had  been  driven 
to  suicide  by  the  untold  horrors  of 
the  mines,  and  when  they  sought 
refuge  in  the  forests,  had  been 
hunted  down  by  bloodhounds.  The 
torments  of  the  Inquisition  had 
converted  them  in  troops  to  a 
religion  they  had  every  reason  for 
detesting.  So  the  cruises  for  gold 
became  so  many  pious  crusades 
against  monsters  who  were  beyond 
the  pale  of  humanity.  Indeed  in 
the  worst  and  wildest  of  the  buc- 
caneers there  was  a  strangely  per- 
verted inspiration  of  ferocious  chiv- 
alry. That  dashing  Gascon,  Louis 
de  Montbrun,  was  stirred  by  the 
same  fits  of  uncontrollable  passion 
as  the  godly  and  gallant  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  when  he  thought  of  the 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  to  their 
unfortunate  Indian  subjects.  As 
Grenville  would  grind  his  wine- 
glass between  his  clenched  teeth, 
so  De  Montbrun  would  mutilate 
himself,  in  his  passionate  frenzy, 
like  a  priest  of  Baal  or  an  Indian 
fakir.  When  men  were  so  moved 
in  Devon  or  the  Gironde,  it  may 
be  imagined  how  they  felt  when 
they  actually  came  to  blows. 
Montbrun,  like  many  others,  swore 
solemnly  to  give  no  quarter,  and 
when  these  philanthropists  did  make 
prize  of  an  enemy,  each  man  and 
woman  was  invariably  doomed. 
To  do  them  justice,  we  do  not 
hear  that  they  imitated  the 
Spaniards  in  cold-blooded  tor- 
tures. 

The  redeeming  features  in  the 


buccaneers'  career  were  their 
dauntless  courage  and  their 
staunch  comradeship.  As  a  rule, 
the  Spanish-American  merchant- 
men were  formidable  floating 
castles.  They  might  carry  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  a  crew,  with 
a  company  or  two  of  disciplined 
soldiers.  They  mounted  many 
guns  of  heavy  metal.  The  "  mus- 
keteers "  were  freely  furnished 
with  those  bell-mouthed  trabucos 
which  belched  out  bullets  by  the 
quarter-bushel,  and  were  excessively 
disagreeable  at  close  quarters  ;  and 
they  were  clothed  in  cuirasses  or 
buff,  which  would  turn  a  ball.  The 
poop  and  the  forecastle  were  solid 
forts,  and  the  former  was  furnished 
with  semicircular  galleries,  from 
which  the  defenders  could  fire  with 
commanding  precision.  There  were 
boarding  nettings  to  be  triced  to 
the  rigging ;  and  even  at  the  waist, 
where  the  sides  were  the  lowest, 
boarding  must  have  been  like 
scrambling  up  the  side  of  a  house. 
If  we  turn,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  light  buccaneering  craft,  it 
would  seem  there  was  no  sort  of 
equality.  They  were  generally 
schooners  or  brigantines  of  small 
burthen,  with  tall  but  tapering 
spars,  carrying  a  tremendous 
weight  of  canvas.  Their  guns 
were  necessarily  few,  though  one 
or  two  were  formidable.  The  men 
at  the  most  could  not  be  numer- 
ous, although  packed  away  above 
and  below  like  herrings  in  a  barrel. 
Where  they  excelled  was  in  sea- 
manship and  dexterous  manoeuvr- 
ing. In  certain  light  winds  they 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  If  their 
luck  was  good,  the  enemy's  gunners 
would  fire  wide  of  the  small  and 
shifting  mark.  Their  very  audac- 
ity often  saved  them  disaster,  for 
at  the  closest  quarters  it  was  im- 
possible to  depress  the  guns  so  as 
to  do  them  serious  damage.  When 
they  did  board,  there  was  no  need 
to  give  the  watchword — death  or 
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victory.  They  were  fighting  not 
only  with  ropes  round  their  necks, 
but  with  thumbscrews  and  hot 
gridirons  in  the  more  remote  pro- 
spective. That  accounts  for  the 
animation  they  threw  into  the 
attack,  but  we  confess  we  are  still 
mystified  by  the  triumphs  that 
crowned  their  audacity.  For  even 
the  buccaneers  never  denied  the 
Spanish  pluck,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  likewise  fighting  for  ex- 
istence. 

Gradually  these  tempting  sea- 
borne prizes  became  more  rare,  or 
at  least  more  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. The  great  treasure  -  ships 
took  to  sailing  in  company,  and 
could  not  be  assailed  with  impunity 
by  anything  short  of  an  armed 
squadron.  Still  they  were  bound 
over  to  caution,  for  they  knew  that 
the  buccaneers  were  always  on  the 
watch.  These  gentry,  after  the 
devastation  of  St  Domingo,  had 
taken  to  making  more  or  less  per- 
manent settlements.  The  Tortugas 
were  their  great  headquarters.  But 
as  all  these  islands  were  claimed  by 
Spain,  it  was  doubly  a  point  of 
honour  for  the  Spaniards  to  exter- 
minate the  intruders.  The  shores 
were  frequently  visited  by  Guardas 
Costa  which  made  sudden  descents, 
and  finally  dropped  in  on  a  settle- 
ment under  cover  of  the  night. 
The  buccaneers  were  roused  from 
their  peaceful  slumbers  to  fall  fight- 
ing, or  break  back  as  refugees  into 
the  bush.  When  left  to  themselves, 
their  habits  were  tolerably  harm- 
less, though  they  were  devoted  to 
dice  and  drink,  and  they  lived  in 
rude  plenty.  They  hunted  down 
the  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  smoked  the  flesh  of  the  slaugh- 
tered beasts  over  their  fires  into 
the  boucan  which  they  used  them- 
selves and  sold  to  the  Port  Royal 
traders.  Besides  pork  and  beef, 
they  had  all  manner  of  game,  and 
a  special  delicacy  was  the  pig-like 
manatee,  an  aquatic  animal  that 


pastured  on  the  subaqueous  weeds, 
and  has  long  since  disappeared, 
save  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Up- 
per Amazon.  For  vegetables,  there 
were  the  mountain  -  cabbage  and 
the  plantain.  They  tapped  the 
palms  for  the  sparkling  palm-wine, 
and  turned  the  turtles  that  swarmed 
on  the  beach.  These  buccaneers 
paid  special  attention  to  costume. 
Over  their  shirts  they  wore  rough, 
square  -  cut  Norfolk  jackets,  or 
dressed  in  the  hides  of  the  cattle 
they  had  slaughtered.  But,  as  pro- 
fessional butchers,  they  made  it  a 
point  of  etiquette  never  to  wash 
their  clothes  or  to  cleanse  them 
from  blood-stains.  They  never  cut 
their  hair  —  like  Nazarites,  they 
had  taken  a  vow  against  razors ; 
and  they  dispensed  with  the  use  of 
brush  and  comb,  as  if  pledged,  like 
Brahmins,  to  the  preservation  of 
vermin.  When  the  life  of  the  land- 
lubber began  to  pall,  or  when  the 
Spaniards  had  made  the  shore  too 
hot  for  them,  they  would  betake 
themselves  to  the  sea  again,  and 
they  could  always  find  engagements 
on  the  wharves  of  Jamaica.  In 
their  light  vessels  they  would  re- 
turn the  visits  of  the  Guardas 
Costa,  and  repay  injury  with  in- 
terest. Nothing  could  have  been 
more  audacious  than  the  way  in 
which  they  infested  the  roads  of 
such  strongly  garrisoned  seaports 
as  Cartagena  and  Panama,  cutting 
out  the  ships  lying  at  anchor,  and 
even  carrying  out  their  burglari- 
ous enterprises  on  the  stores,  the 
churches,  and  the  custom-houses. 
It  was  a  merry  and  an  exciting 
life  while  it  lasted,  and  very  large 
sums  of  Spanish  money  must  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  many 
of  these  men.  But  we  need  scarce- 
ly say  they  were  not  given  to  sav- 
ing, and  even  the  chiefs  seldom 
opened  banking  accounts.  It  was 
only  now  and  again  that  a  prudent 
speculator  like  Morgan,  having  re- 
tired on  ample  means,  died  rich 
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and  highly  respected.  Yet  we  can- 
not have  much  reverence  for  Mor- 
gan's memory.  The  heroic  captain 
who  sacked  Panama,  turned  traitor 
and  played  booty  on  his  comrades 
and  followers,  before  judicious  brib- 
ery and  the  corruption  of  the  Court 
procured  him  letters  of  indemnity 
and  the  deputy  -  governorship  of 
Jamaica.  Jamaica  was  the  ideal 
elysium  of  the  buccaneers;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  only  went 
thither  to  get  rid  of  their  prize- 
money.  Port  Royal  may  have  been 
the  privateers'  paradise,  but  it 
must  have  been  a  pandemonium  for 
all  decent-living  folks,  though  the 
planters  and  the  merchants  might 
have  gold  for  the  gathering.  We 
can  picture  the  sickly  city  —  the 
shrine  of  yellow  fever — lying  under 
the  sun-blaze,  though  the  luxuriant 
creepers  and  the  orange  and  shad- 
dock groves  give  here  and  there  some 
refreshing  sense  of  coolness.  The 
shingle  one-storeyed  houses  of  the 
better  sort,  which  face  the  sea,  are 
surrounded  with  spacious  veran- 
dahs ;  but  the  back  lanes  are  a 
grimy  labyrinth  of  hovels,  with  vul- 
tures and  john-crows  for  the  scav- 
engers. The  bullock  -  drays  laden 
with  sugar  -  hogsheads  and  rum- 
casks  are  creaking  along  the  sandy 
streets  to  wharves  that  are  cum- 
bered with  piles  of  miscellaneous 
merchandise.  The  air  is  redolent 
with  the  sickly  smell  of  sugar  and 
the  overpowering  odour  of  fiery  new 
rum.  Seawards,  the  harbour  seems 
singularly  peaceful,  for  all  the  ships 
have  been  abandoned  by  their  crews 
or  left  in  charge  of  a  caretaker. 
Ashore,  one  house  in  each  seven 
or  thereabouts  is  a  tavern.  The 
doors  are  opened  wide,  and  there 
is  scarce  a  vestige  of  glass  in  the 
shattered  windows.  By  night  as 
well  as  by  day  is  a  more  or  less 
subdued  roar  of  mad  revelry.  Old 
friends,  animated  by  the  memories 
of  common  dangers  and  common 
crimes, come  together  in  unexpected 


meetings.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
they  do  eat  now  and  then :  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  are  always 
drinking.  Kegs  of  rum  are  ever 
on  tap,  and  strong  punch  is  sim- 
mering in  steaming  caldrons.  It 
is  the  very  liquor  for  that  burning 
and  glowing  climate.  No  Cali- 
foriiian  or  Australian  miner  ever 
"shouted  "  for  drinks  in  more  reck- 
less fashion.  It  is  a  question  often 
fiercely  disputed  with  pistol  and 
knife,  who  is  to  have  the  privilege 
of  paying  the  reckoning.  Each 
man  carries  a  long  slashing  knife, 
and  at  least  a  pair  or  two  of  loaded 
pistols.  The  dens  are  filled  with 
troops  of  black  and  coffee-coloured 
Delilahs ;  and  the  more  strong- 
headed  of  the  revellers  are  thumb- 
ing greasy  cards  or  casting  the  dice 
on  the  tables  or  the  top  of  a  spirit- 
cask.  Were  it  not  that  they  quick- 
ly got  rid  of  their  gains,  the  mor- 
tality would  have  been  portentous, 
and  the  mischief  must  soon  have 
cured  itself.  As  it  is,  the  haggard 
debauchees  only  get  rope  enough  to 
leave  them  somewhat  in  debt  to  the 
crimps  and  the  tavern-keepers,  and 
then  they  must  go  forth  to  the  sea 
again,  to  recruit  their  nerves  and 
replenish  their  purses. 

When  international  relations 
became  somewhat  more  settled, 
and  outrages  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  might  breed  Euro- 
pean complications,  the  buccaneers 
as  buccaneers  ceased  to  exist. 
But  it  was  an  easy  and  very 
natural  transition  from  buccaneer 
to  pirate.  Men  who  had  always 
worn  halters  by  way  of  cravats 
were  noways  particular  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  death  or  their 
memories.  Few  of  the  ruffians  we 
have  seen  carousing  at  Port  Royal 
had  any  scruples  of  conscience. 
They  ceased  to  fly  the  French 
or  English  flags  officially,  though 
they  had  chests  stored  with  the 
colours  of  all  nations,  which  they 
might  hang  out  on  occasions  as 
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signal-snares.    They  boldly  hoisted 
the    significantly    sinister    "Jolly 
Roger,"    which    bore    the    white 
death's-head    and  cross-bones   on 
a  sable  background.     The  meaning 
of   the   emblem    was    well    under- 
stood.    They  declared   themselves 
friends  of  the  sea  and  foes  to  all 
peaceful   navigators.        They  had 
practical    ideas    as    to    dangerous 
evidence.     The  murder  of  all  re- 
calcitrant   prisoners    was    a    sure 
guarantee  for  their  silence.     The 
hellish   ceremony   of   walking   the 
plank  was  observed  with  all  who 
had    escaped    the   bullet    or    the 
cutlass.       Some    met    their    fate 
manfully ;  others  with  pitiful  and 
futile  entreaties  for  mercy.     But 
one   after    another    toppled    over 
into  the  clear   blue  sea,  and  the 
fiends   were    delighted    to   watch 
their  dying  struggles,  as  they  sank 
out  of  sight  amid  widening  circles, 
or  were  torn  limb  from  limb  by 
ravenous  sharks.     The  buccaneers 
had  been  rough,  fierce,  and  blas- 
phemous, but  they  had  preserved 
some    semblance    of   decency   and 
discipline.     The  pirate  crews  were 
so  many  republican  socialists,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  truculent 
ferocity  and  infamy.     They  elected 
and  deposed  their  officers  in  public 
council.       Clemency   or    any   sign 
of    human    feeling   was    the    one 
unpardonable    crime.       Strangely 
enough,    among    themselves   they 
seem    to    have     objected    to    the 
deliberate    death  -  penalty.       But 
the   marooning  which  was   much 
in  favour  was  infinitely  worse  than 
shooting  or  hanging.     The  victim 
was  set  ashore  on  a  desert  island, 
with  provisions  sufficient  for  two 
or  three  days,  a  musket,  and  half- 
a-dozen    charges    of    ammunition. 
He  might  find  water  or  he  might 
not.       In    any    case     there    was 
virtually  no  hope  of  deliverance. 
We  can  conceive  no  more  horrible 
situation  than  that  of  the  deserted 
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pirate,  exchanging  the  jovial  hell 
of  his  sociable  ship  for  his  dreary 
loneliness  ;  suffering  from  incipient 
delirium  tremens  in  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  strong  drink ;  and 
hunted  in  his  blind  and  besotted 
superstitions  by  the  spectres  of 
his  victims  and  the  memories  of 
his  crimes. 

There  is  more  than  one  curious 
and  interesting  narrative  by  men 
who  consented  to  ship  with  the 
pirates  rather  than  walk  the  plank. 
It   need   not   be  said   that   these 
pitiful   renegades    to   legality,   al- 
though they  took  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  to  escape,  were  by 
no    means    particular.       Yet   un- 
scrupulous and  irreligious  as  they 
must  have  been,  they  were  shocked 
and  repelled  by  the    brutality  of 
their   companions,   and    especially 
by  the  foul  blasphemies  and  ob- 
scenities which  were   their  famil- 
iar  forms   of   speech.       Scott,    as 
a  matter  of  course,  has  indicated 
admirably  the  habits  and  domes- 
tic economy  on  board  a  piratical 
rover.     He  makes  his  pirates  give 
reminiscences     of    merry    revels, 
where  the  hatches  were  battened 
down,    where   brimstone    matches 
were  kindled,  and  where  the  jolly 
president,    in     grimly     humorous 
mood,  discharges  his  pistols  right 
and  left  beneath  the  table.     And 
we  know  not  whether  we  are  in- 
debted   to  the  Wizard's   imagina- 
tion for  the  delightful  touch  of  the 
captain  who  tempered   profligacy 
with  Puritanism,  and  read  prayers 
every  morning  to  the  ship's  com- 
pany.      Tom     Cringle,    too,    has 
most  dramatic  descriptions  of  the 
pirates  who  were  still  the  terror 
of    the    Caribbean    Sea   and    the 
Cuban   waters    in   the   beginning 
of  the  present  century.    But  when 
Scott  talks  of  a  cabin-table  he  cred- 
its the  adventurers  with  a  luxury 
of   furniture  which,  according  to 
other  authorities,  was  by  no  means 
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common.  The  profession  was  as 
pregnant  with  discomfort  as  with 
danger.  We  are  assured  that  the 
bare  cabin  was  always  kept  in 
fighting  trim,  and  that  the  officers 
squatted  at  their  meals  on  carpets 
under  the  gun-carriages.  There 
were  neither  beds  nor  bunks,  and 
even  hammocks  were  scarce.  As 
the  ships  were  always  overmanned, 
the  men  threw  themselves  down 
as  they  could  on  the  decks,  with  a 
jacket  for  pillow  and  a  single  rug  to 
protect  them  from  the  night  dews. 
The  privateers  in  the  wars  with 
France  and  America  ran  great 
risks  on  the  strength  of  commen- 
surate profits.  If  the  ships  were  not 
sunk,  the  crews  in  case  of  capture 
were  consigned  indefinitely  to  the 
hulks  or  the  prison.  They  had 
their  regular  letters  of  marque  from 
the  Government,  but  those  char- 
tered libertines  of  the  ocean  had 
few  friends  even  among  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  regular  naval  ser- 
vice. In  fact,  Jack  of  the  royal 
marine  was  jealous  of  the  priva- 
teer's-man,  who  with  good  pay 
had  his  share  in  the  profits,  and 
was  always  looking  out  for  prizes 
and  plunder.  It  was  not  a  road 
to  wealth  which  would  have  com- 
mended itself  to  sensitive  con- 
sciences. But  many  a  respectable 
merchant  in  London  or  Bristol  had 
grown  rich  by  plundering  the  com- 
merce of  other  countries.  At  first, 
with  any  reasonable  luck,  his  trade 
was  wonderfully  lucrative.  Those 
ships  built  for  speed,  though  al- 
most top-heavy  with  their  tall 
spars,  their  spread  of  sails,  and 
their  batteries  of  heavy  metal, 
would  steal  down  the  French 
shores  of  the  Channel.  Even  mer- 
chantmen struggling  for  convoy 
were  never  safe,  and  they  could 
cut  out  craft  lying  at  anchor.  Of 
course,  as  they  depended  on  canvas 
in  place  of  steam,  they  would  some- 
times be  becalmed  in  awkward  cir- 
cumstances. Sunrise  might  see 


them  within  range  of  a  fort  on 
the  cliffs,  or  the  sudden  lifting  of 
a  fog  in  mid-channel  might  reveal 
the  yawning  broadsides  of  a  French 
line -of -battle  ship.  But  on  the 
whole  they  were  so  fortunate  that 
they  swept  the  English  seas,  and 
then  they  had  to  try  their  luck 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
That  was  dangerous,  troublesome, 
and  far  less  profitable.  They  could 
no  longer  send  their  prizes  in  a 
few  hours  to  Portsmouth  or  Ply- 
mouth, where  there  was  a  ready 
market  for  ships  and  cargoes. 
And  a  top-heavy,  ill-trimmed  craft 
was  in  awkward  case  when  caught 
in  a  storm  or  tornado  in  mid-ocean. 
So  that  before  the  cessation  of  the 
war  privateering  had  been  decay- 
ing, owing  in  great  measure  to  its 
own  success. 

Smuggling  would  deserve  an 
article  to  itself,  and  we  can  only 
touch  on  it.  Now  the  rows 
of  snug,  whitewashed  preventive 
stations  crowning  our  cliffs  are 
capital  quarters  for  naval  reserve 
men,  but  otherwise  they  seem  to 
be  more  decorative  than  useful. 
A  hundred,  or  even  fifty,  years 
ago,  it  was  a  very  different  thing. 
The  sea  was  swarming  with  sloops 
and  schooners  of  the  contraband  : 
the  cliffs  were  flashing  in  dark 
nights  with  signals  and  counter- 
signals.  Spies  were  liberally  paid 
on  one  side  and  the  other.  In 
all  the  Cinque  Ports  and  other 
southern  coast-towns  were  citizens 
who  were  notoriously  enriched  -by 
smuggling.  As  we  have  been 
lately  told  by  "A  Son  of  the 
Marshes,"  there  are  still  quaint 
old  houses  in  Sandwich  and  else- 
where, where  the  picturesque 
chimney-stacks  were  devised  as 
watch-towers ;  where  there  were 
secret  chambers,  and  ingenious  hid- 
ing-holes, and  intricate  labyrinths 
of  capacious  cellarage  with  mys- 
terious bolt-holes.  The  sanctity 
of  the  Church  was  pressed  into 
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the  service,  and  kegs  were  hidden 
away  in  old  belfries,  or  buried 
beneath  the  flooring  of  the  vestries. 
Ancient  mills  being  places  of  par- 
ochial resort  at  all  hours,  were 
exceptionally  likely  to  pass  un- 
suspected. The  hospitable  Court 
gentry  of  those  hard  -  drinking 
days  ran  no  long  bills  with  city 
wine  merchants,  and  seldom  con- 
tributed a  shilling  towards  the 
revenue.  Their  wives  rustled  in 
silks  and  brocades  that  had  gone 
duty  free,  and  wore  rich  tuckers 
and  pinners  of  the  laces  of  Malines 
or  Valenciennes.  Certain  locali- 
ties were  specially  favoured  by 
nature,  such  as  the  southern  and 
western  coasts  of  Ireland,  with 
their  innumerable  creeks  and  bays, 
their  islands  and  their  treacherous 
shores.  For  other  districts  like  the 
Galloway  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Dirk  Hatteraick,  free  ports,  such 
as  those  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  made 
convenient  half-way  houses.  But 
everywhere  there  were  gangs  of 
farmers  and  fishermen  ashore,  who 
derived  a  regular  income  from  the 
smuggling  transport,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  profits  of  certain 
seasons  as  the  harvesters  of  Don- 
egal or  the  hop-pickers  of  Kent. 
Both  on  land  and  at  sea  the  study 
of  astronomy  was  assiduously 
practised  by  men  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Particular 
phases  of  the  moon  brought  pro- 
found and  general  sensation.  Men 
were  sitting  at  home  expectant  of 
signals,  and  the  plough-horses  were 
kept  fresh  to  be  harnessed  as 
pack-horses.  A  flash  like  sheet- 
lightning  lit  up  the  horizon :  then 
all  relapsed  into  comparative  dark- 
ness. Boats  were  silently  stealing 
to  some  nook  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cliffs.  Heady  hands  were  busy 
with  the  kegs  and  the  packings, 
passing  them  methodically  on- 
wards like  so  many  buckets  in  a 
fire-chain.  Next,  a  brief  word  of 


command  would  set  the  train  in 
motion  ;  and  for  many  a  mile  in- 
land the  inhabitants  of  lonely 
cottages  and  sequestered  farm- 
houses would  lie  listening  to  the 
horse-hoofs  and  the  clanking  of 
the  chains,  till  the  well  -  known 
sounds  died  away  in  the  distance. 
So  it  would  be  if  all  went  well, 
but  often  things  would  turn  out 
very  differently.  The  preventive 
men — or  the  custom-house  officers, 
as  they  were  called  in  those  days 
— had  every  inducement  to  vigil- 
ance. Captures  brought  them  good 
rewards,  and  there  were  standing 
feuds  with  the  smugglers.  One 
and  the  other  went  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  there  was  a  deal  of  hard 
and  hand-to-hand  fighting.  At  sea, 
when  the  smuggler  had  his  valuable 
cargo  still  in  hand,  the  resistance 
was  even  more  desperate.  We 
hear  of  cruisers  of  the  Crown 
coming  in  with  many  hundreds  of 
cognac  or  ankers  of  schiedam,  the 
cargo  of  a  single  smuggler.  As 
the  discharging  was  always  done 
at  night,  lives  were  lost  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  bring  the  actual  law- 
breakers to  justice.  So  the  cus- 
tom-house folks  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  generally 
preferred  shooting  at  sight  to  the 
trouble  of  drawing  doubtful  bills 
on  the  assizes.  The  owners  of 
smuggling  craft  and  the  receivers 
of  contraband  articles  were  church- 
wardens and  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  the  founders  of  highly  respect- 
able landed  families,  which  have 
since  been  ennobled.  But  we 
suspect  that  the  dashing  Dirk 
Hatteraicks  and  the  Smuggler 
Bills  of  the  Kentish  Ingoldsby, 
though  the  coin  may  have  slipped 
through  their  fingers  like  water, 
died  more  often  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief  than  as  ratepayers, 
and  seldom  rivalled  the  patriarchs 
in  point  of  longevity. 
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THERE  is  no  name  more  welcome 
or  more  fair  in  contemporary  lit- 
erature than  that  of  the  lady,  rep- 
resenting also  a  fame  still  more 
elevated  and  universal  than  her 
own,  who  has  of  late  been  giving 
us,  in  many  ways  more  or  less 
fragmentary,  scenes  from  a  great 
life  of  which  she  was  the  youthful 
spectator  and  companion,  and  who 
now  brings  us  in  a  more  perma- 
nent form,  but  with  her  accus- 
tomed and  natural  grace  and  mo- 
desty, some  chapters  of  vivid  and 
delightful  recollection  of  some 
great  friends  of  ours  and  of  Eng- 
land's, with  whom  she  had  the 
happy  fortune  of  enjoying  a  closer 
intimacy  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  public.  Anne  Thackeray — 
which  is  the  name  on  which  we 
all  love  to  dwell,  the  name  of 
those  early  days  in  which  we  asked 
each  other  whether  it  was  indeed 
Thackeray's  daughter,  stealing  in- 
to the  world  without  any  trum- 
pet to  announce  her,  with  her 
beautiful  fresh  girlish  style,  and 
delightful  romance,  who  had  writ- 
ten that  'Story  of  Elizabeth'  of 
which  we  had  all  unconsciously 
acknowledged  the  charm  1 — Anne 
Thackeray,  we  repeat,  Mrs  Rit- 
chie, has  a  very  different  tale1  to 
tell  from  those  of  the  crowd  of 
autobiographists  who  thrust  their 
sweet  selves  upon  us  from  every 
side,  forcing  the  trifling  records  of 
the  stage  and  the  studio,  or  the 
still  less  savoury  recollections  of 
that  crowded  scene  of  "  smart " 
vulgarity  which  calls  itself  Soci- 
ety, upon  an  often  disgusted,  and 
always  scornful,  yet  avid  public, 
which  in  its  love  of  gossip  and 


personal  detail  swallows  so  much 
stuff  which  it  despises  itself  for 
accepting.  The  fresh  and  sweet 
daylight  of  the  sketches  before  us, 
and  of  other  sketches  not  yet  so 
fully  developed,  which  will  yet, 
we  hope,  do  more  full  and  perfect 
justice  to  the  honoured  name  of 
Thackeray  than  it  has  still  been 
possible  to  do — gives  us,  for  once, 
a  delightful  perception  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  a  gentle  spec- 
tator, with  eyes  full  of  insight  and 
of  honour,  to  afford  us  here  and 
there  an  intimate  and  personal 
glimpse  of  the  great  figures  which 
must  to  the  most  of  us  remain  in 
the  vague  glory  of  distance  among 
the  poets  and  the  heroes  of  all 
time.  No  one  need  fear  to  find 
the  noble  image  lessened,  or  the 
hopes  of  envy  realised,  by  any 
bringing  down  of  the  highest  to 
that  low  level  on  which,  to  the 
valets,  no  man  is  a  hero — a  craft 
ignobly  exercised  in  some  con- 
spicuous instances  in  recent  times 
— in  this  delightful  book.  It  is 
full  of  the  tender  grace  of  a  day 
that  is  dead.  The  great  names  that 
appear  in  it  are  all  visible  in  an 
atmosphere  of  genial  affection,  ad- 
miration, understanding.  The  de- 
lightful presence  of  the  writer, 
though  not  there  in  anything  so  dis- 
tinct as  words,  is  always  a  portion 
of  the  scene,  an  additional  charm 
to  those  who  know  her,  a  happy 
suggestion  to  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  it  only  in  the  literary 
sense.  Amid  so  much  that  is 
common  and  odious  in  Reminis- 
cences of  the  time,  such  a  book  as 
this  comes  as  a  kind  of  redemption 
to  put  us  in  love  once  more  with 
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those  informal  records,  glimpses 
of  himself,  and  fragments  of  his 
talk  and  thoughts,  which  make  a 
man  more  clear  to  us  than  any 
authorised  and  formal  portrait. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is 
naturally  to  the  sketch  of  Tenny- 
son that  every  one  will  turn  first. 
The  book  was  written  and  printed, 
nay  published,  we  think,  before 
that  change  which  has  enrolled  the 
familiar  name  of  the  poet  among 
the  records  of  all  ages.  The  great, 
the  unspeakable  difference  which 
there  is  between  anything  that 
can  be  said  of  a  man  still  open  to 
sight  and  hearing,  and  of  one  gone 
from  us — with  whom,  as  he  him- 
self says,  "  in  dear  words  of  human 
speech,  our  souls  communicate  no 
more,"  cannot  be  exaggerated : 
and  all  that  Mrs  Ritchie  tells  us 
bears  the  simple  truth  of  a  living 
record,  still  open  to  the  smile  or 
sigh  of  him  who  is  the  centre  of 
it,  who  has  thrown  out  in  simple 
talk,  as  his  companion  kept  such 
pace  with  him  as  she  could  over  the 
Downs,  or  sat  Ky  him  in  the  sum- 
mer-house (who  knows,  between 
some  mother's  stories  of  a  poetic 
child  of  her  own  1) — a  remembrance 
here  and  there  of  what  was  in  his 
own  head  when  the  great  poet  was 
a  child.  Some  of  those  little  breaks 
of  pleasant  confidence  are  delight- 
ful. They  are  like  little  pictures 
which  we  can  hang  up  upon  our 
walls.  Here  is  "the  first  line  of 
poetry  "  —  visible  to  every  sense, 
ready  for  any  painter: — 

"As  the  wind  blew,  a  sturdy  child  of 
five  years  old,  with  shining  locks,  stood 
opening  his  arms  upon  the  blast,  and 
letting  himself  be  blown  along  ;  and 
as  he  travelled  on  he  made  his  first 
line  of  poetry  and  said,  '  I  hear  a 
voice  that's  speaking  in  the  wind,' 
and  he  tossed  his  arms,  and  the  gust 
whirled  on." 

Note  this  was  no  golden-haired 
Saxon  boy,  but  dark,  with  black 


eyes,  probably  long  locks  hanging 
a  little  wild  as  was  their  use  and 
wont,  and  high  aquiline  features. 
One  can  see  the  smile  with  which 
up  on  the  snowy  heights  of  life  the 
old  poet  saw  himself  against  the 
distant  sky  on  the  long  level  of  the 
wolds,  and  felt  again  the  wild  fresh 
rush  of  the  rhythmic  wind  in  the 
person  of  that  child. 

There  is  another  serio-comic 
scene  which  we  think  we  have 
had  some  glimpse  of  before  Mrs 
Ritchie's  version,  when  the  elder 
brother  Charles,  himself  the  poet 
of  the  family,  beginning  to  attempt 
the  tune  in  his  jhead  of  those 
measured  sweetnesses  of  sonnets  in 
which  he  afterwards  excelled,  and 
no  doubt  classifying  all  the  world 
as  those  who  could  and  those  who 
could  not  write  poetry  —  put  a 
slate,  humblest  implement  of  the 
Muse,  into  his  little  brother's  hands, 
who  could  not  011  that  particular 
summer  Sunday  for  some  trivial 
reason  go  to  church  with  the  rest, 
and  bade  him  write  something  upon 
the  flowers  in  the  garden.  What 
did  the  little  boy  write,  roaming 
about  in  the  old-fashioned  rectory 
garden  among  the  sweet  old-fash- 
ioned flowers — no  set  red  lines  of 
geraniums  we  may  be  certain — 
with  his  slate  clasped  to  his  pina- 
fore ?  Did  nobody  preserve  the 
lines,  or  were  they  rubbed  out  with 
ruthless  sponge  to  make  room  for 
the  much  more  important  sums  on 
Monday*?  Whatever  they  were, 
he  filled  the  slate  with  them  :  and 
the  big  boy  coming  back  from 
church  looked  critically  at  little 
Alfred's  lines  and  approved,  care- 
lessly as  elder  brothers  do.  "Yes, 
you  can  write,"  says  this  first  judge. 
The  delightful  superiority  of  the 
young  poet,  all  unconscious  that 
in  the  days  to  come  he  should 
be  known  as  Alfred  Tennyson's 
brother,  gives  a  touch  of  infinite 
humour  to  the  little  scene. 
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There  is  another  glimpse  of  the 
boy  which  also  is  priceless,  and 
shows  how  poetry  was  in  the  air 
at  that  Lincolnshire  rectory,  fill- 
ing the  horizon  of  the  children  with 
awe  and  thoughts  incommunicable. 
Alfred  was  fifteen  when  the  news 
came  breathing  chill  through  the 
country  that  Byron  was  dead  in 
his  wild  exile. 

"  Byron  was  dead.  I  thought  the 
whole  world  was  at  an  end,"  he  once 
said,  speaking  of  these  bygone  days. 
"  I  thought  everything  was  over 
and  finished  for  every  one,  that  no- 
thing else  mattered.  I  remember  I 
walked  out  alone  and  carved  '  Byron 
is  dead '  in  the  sandstone." 

These  recollections  of  the  boy 
are  to  ourselves  more  interesting 
than  the  records  of  the  university, 
and  of  the  young  men  who  gathered 
about  the  growing  poet,  yet  wor- 
shipped still  more  him  who  never 
came  to  any  earthly  distinction 
except  in  the  wonderful  song  and 
love  of  his  friend.  These  days, 
with  their  nutter  of  youthful  talk 
and  enthusiasm,  the  ceaseless  con- 
versations and  mutual  stimulation 
of  young  men,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  indefinite  glory  and  glorification 
that  is  in  them,  are  happily  always 
full  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  and  especially  to  those  in 
whose  own  lives  the  university  has 
played  an  important  part;  but 
there  is  generally  a  touch  of  the 
conventional  in  all  these  records, 
the  life  itself  being  full  of  the 
tragi-comedy  of  youth,  conscious 
of  the  world's  eye  upon  it,  and  of 
vague  developments  in  the  future 
which  will  make  every  pose  im- 
portant, yet  unconscious  how  much 
that  consciousness  sways  its  move- 
ments. We  prefer  to  pass  from 
the  delightful  recollections  of  the 
child,  so  serious,  so  little  aware  of 
itself,  to  the  clear  scenes  of  the 
elder  life  when  all  fluctuations 
were  over,  and  the  acknowledged 


ruler  of  English  poetry,  whose 
claims  no  man  could  dispute,  had 
settled  into  those  dwellings  where 
his  friends  have  known  him  for 
so  many  years — the  flowery  fields 
and  high  breezy  downs  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  firs  and  heath  of 
Surrey.  How  he,  so  intolerant 
of  intrusion,  and  as  little  disposed 
to  conciliate  the  crowd  and  have 
their  sweet  voices  as  Coriolanus, 
received  with  the  largest  genial 
kindness  all  who  had  a  natural 
claim  upon  his  affection,  and  all 
natural  and  modest  visitors  com- 
ing with  such  fit  credentials  as 
the  humblest  private  householder 
exacts,  will  be  seen  in  Mrs  Ritchie's 
luminous  description.  No  doubt 
the  idea,  so  familiar  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  public,  of  a 
secluded  aristocrat  of  poetry  shut- 
ting himself  up  in  a  retirement 
partly  ostentatious,  will  now  grad- 
ually Disappear  in  the  light  of  the. 
real  life — in  which  it  will  be  seen 
how  accessible  after  all  the  Laure- 
ate was,  how  courteous,  how  open 
to  all  that  was  holiest  and  simple, 
if  not  to  that  kind  of  enthusiasm 
which  celebrates  itself  in  supposed 
homage  to  the  poet.  We  hope, 
however,  that  in  doing  justice  to 
this,  the  humour  of  Tennyson  will 
not  be  obliterated  or  toned  down 
in  the  authorised  record  of  his 
life.  That  humour  was  great, 
and  it  was  not  always  mingled 
with  rose-water.  He  said  a  harsh 
thing  sometimes,  overwhelming  a 
timid  worshipper  with  dismay. 
Carlyle,  who  is  credited  with  so 
much,  never  uttered  a  half  of 
the  brusque  sayings  in  which 
Tennyson's  keen  perceptions  flash- 
ed forth.  We  remember  once 
being  the  spectator  of  a  little 
scene  in  which  a  lady  brought  by 
a  mutual  friend,  and  very  kindly 
received,  made  her  little  banal 
acknowledgments  to  Mrs  Tenny- 
son on  going  away — her  gratitude 
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in  being  asked  (which  we  believe 
was  perfectly  sincere),  and  her 
great  pleasure  (which  was  dubious, 
for  the  poor  soul  was  sadly  fright- 
ened) in  being  there.  The  kind 
hostess  replied,  as  it  was  right  a 
hostess  should  reply,  with  expres- 
sions of  pleasure  in  seeing  her, 
&c.  Tennyson  stood  grimly  by 
noting  the  mutual  pretty  speeches, 
and  then  he  said  calmly,  "What 
liars  you  women  are  !  "  Nothing 
could  be  more  perfectly  true ;  and 
we  believe  the  prick  of  this  spear 
roused  the  crushed  visitor  to  en- 
joyment, as  it  also  gave  her  a 
story  which  she  delighted  in  tell- 
ing afterwards  without  the  least 
sense  of  injury.  It  was  a  little 
alarming  perhaps  to  hear  such 
a  commentary  upon  the  common 
falsehoods  of  giving  and  taking, 
but  it  was  highly  original  and 
absolutely  true.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  take  this  occasional  sharp 
edge  off  the  outline  of  a  life  so 
full  of  kindness  and  genial  court- 
esy. The  original  character  and 
individuality  of  the  man  are  all 
the  better  for  it :  and  the  dart 
killed  no  true  man,  nor  woman 
either. 

There  is  one  little  fact  narrated 
here  which  Mrs  Ritchie  says  comes 
from  Fitzgerald,  but  which  we  do 
not  remember  in  his  letters,  which 
are  so  full  of  Tennyson  —  how 
"when  he  found  himself  beside 
the  '  bonnie  Doon,'  whether  it  was 
from  recollections  of  poor  Burns, 
or  of  the  days  that  are  no  more 
which  haunt  us  all,  I  know  not — 
I  think  he  did  not  know — broke 
into  a  passion  of  tears."  We 
thank  our  poet  for  these  tears, 
as  well  as  for  the  outburst  of 
those  four  lines  to  Scott,  which 
the  critics  venture  to  find  fault 
with  in  the  new  little  volume 
which  has  come  to  us  since  his 
death.  JSTot  very  good,  forsooth  ! 
— Cyclopean,  they  say — as  if  that 


sudden  great  All-hail  shouted  into 
the  darkness  before  him  were  to 
be  tuned  and  syllabled  into  lines 
for  music  ! 

"  Oh  great  and  gallant  Scott  ! 
True    Gentleman,    heart,    blood,    and 
bone. " 

We  may  now  hail  himself  in  much 
the  same  words,  true  man  as  well 
as  poet  —  understanding  of  all 
things  that  man  can  reach,  and 
for  so  many  years  so  reverently 
and  manfully  waiting  for  the  rev- 
elation of  that  secret  which  is 
with  God. 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming 
and  characteristic  than  the  words 
with  which  Mrs  Ritchie  begins  her 
recollections  of  the  Brownings  : — 

"The  sons  and  daughters  of  men 
and  women  eminent  in  their  genera- 
tion are  from  circumstances  fortunate 
in  their  opportunities.  From  child- 
hood they  know  their  father's  friends 
and  contemporaries,  the  remarkable 
men  and  women  who  are  the  makers 
of  the  age,  quite  naturally  and  with- 
out excitement.  At  the  same  time 
this  facility  may  perhaps  detract  in 
some  degree  from "  the  undeniable 
glamour  of  the  Unknown,  and  indeed 
it  is  not  until  much  later  in  life  that 
the  time  comes  to  appreciate.  My 
own  experience  certainly  is  this  :  the 
friends  existed  first,  then  long  after- 
wards they  became  to  me  the  nota- 
bilities, the  interesting  people  as  well, 
and  these  two  impressions  were  oddly 
combined  in  my  mind." 

It  is  as  friends,  and  in  a  still 
more  delightful  combination  as 
father's  friends — that  those  mem- 
orable figures  are  brought  within 
our  point  of  view,  and  we  are  in- 
troduced to  the  newly-married  pair 
of  poets  coming  to  Paris,  whom 
those  little  girls  of  whom  Thack- 
eray thought  so  much,  whom  he 
imagined  in  the  morning  to  be 
"  waking  and  making  their  prayers 
perhaps  for  me" — heard  a  great 
deal  of  before  they  arrived. 
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"Mrs  Browning  was  an  invalid, 
my  grandmother  told  me,  who 
could  not  possibly  live  without 
light  and  warmth  ;  so  that  by  the 
time  the  travellers  had  really  ar- 
rived and  were  definitely  installed, 
we  were  all  greatly  excited  and 
interested  in  their  whereabouts, 
and  well  convinced  that  wherever 
else  the  sun  might  or  might  not 
fall  it  must  shine  upon  them." 
The  view  of  the  girl  who  first  saw 
Mrs  Browning  under  these  circum- 
stances is  naturally  a  flattering 
one,  and  perhaps  does  not  exactly 
convey  the  usual  impression  of 
strangers.  When  she  talks  of 
Mrs  Browning's  "motherly  ad- 
vance," in  which  "  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  kindness — there 
was  an  implied  interest,  equality, 
and  understanding  which  is  very 
difficult  to  describe  and  impossible 
to  forget " — she  throws  quite  a  new 
light  upon  that  little  half-mystic 
fragile  figure,  the  face  looking  out 
through  drooping  ringlets,  and  the 
air  of  distance  and  of  a  poetic 
atmosphere  apart  from  ordinary 
daylight,  which  was  the  thing  that 
struck  one  most  in  the  first  appear- 
ance of  that  "  moon  of  poets  " — as 
of  a  spectator  looking  quietly  down 
upon  the  world  of  ordinary  people 
about ;  but  nothing  can  be  prettier 
than  this  picture  of  her  lit  up  with 
cheerful  firelight  and  kindness, 
and  that  charm  of  intimacy  which 
blows  so  many  mists  and  clouds 
away. 

"  The  moments  were  not  very  many 
when  we  were  together.  Perhaps  all 
the  more  vivid  is  the  recollection  of 
the  peaceful  home,  of  the  fireside 
where  the  logs  are  burning,  while  the 
lady  of  that  kind  hearth  is  established 
in  her  safe  corner,  with  her  little  boy 
curled  up  by  her  side,  the  door  open- 
ing and  shutting  meanwhile  to  the 
quick  step  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
to  the  life  of  the  world  without  as  it 
came  to  find  her  in  her  quiet  nook. 
The  hours  seemed  to  my  sister  and 
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me  warmer,  more  full  of  interest  and 
peace,  in  her  sitting-room  than  else- 
where. Whether  at  Florence,  at 
Eome,  at  Paris,  or  in  London  once 
more,  she  seemed  to  carry  her  own 
atmosphere,  always  something  serious, 
motherly,  absolutely  artless,  and  yet 
impassioned,  noble,  and  sincere.  I 
can  recall  the  slight  figure  in  its  thin 
black  dress,  the  writing  apparatus 
by  the  sofa,  the  tiny  inkstand,  the 
quill-nibbed  pen,  the  unpretentious 
implements  of  her  magic.  '  She  was  a 
little  woman;  she  liked  little  things,' 
Mr  Browning  used  to  say.  Her  min- 
iature editions  of  the  classics  are  still 
carefully  preserved  with  her  name 
written  on  each  in  her  delicate  sensi- 
tive handwriting,  and  always  with 
her  husband's  name  above  her  own, 
for  she  dedicated  all  her  books  to 
him  ;  it  was  a  fancy  she  had.  Nor 
must  his  presence  in  the  house  be 
forgotten,  any  more  than  in  the  books, 
the  spirited  domination  and  inspired 
common-sense  which  seemed  to  give  a 
certain  life  to  her  vague  visions." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
those  delightful  pictures,  in  which 
everybody  knows  the  grace,  the 
skill,  the  pure  and  picturesque 
vision  of  the  author.  Her  glimpses 
into  a  past  and  distant,  as  well  as 
into  the  imaginary  world  of  fancy, 
are  always  real,  yet  always  vis- 
ionary, with  a  brightening  of  fancy 
in  them  which  throws  reflections 
even  upon  every  piece  of  furniture. 
Here  is  another  sketch  of  those 
old  Roman  days,  ready  to  hang  up 
upon  any  wall  worthy  of  its  sweet 
colour  and  half-playful,  altogether 
graphic  life.  It  is  of  "one  of  those 
lofty  Roman  drawing-rooms  which 
become  so  delightful  when  they 
are  inhabited  by  English  people, 
which  look  so  chill  and  formal  .in 
their  natural  condition." 

"  This  saloon  was  on  the  first  floor, 
with  great  windows  at  the  farther 
end.  It  was  full  of  a  certain  mingled 
atmosphere  of  flowers,  and  light,  and 
comfort,  and  colour.  It  was  in  con- 
trast but  not  out  of  harmony  with 
Mrs  Browning's  quiet  room.  Here 
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swinging  lamps  were  lighted  up  ; 
beautiful  things  hung  on  the  wall ; 
the  music  came  and  went  as  it  listed  ; 
a  great  piano  was  drawn  out  and 
open ;  the  tables  were  piled  with 
books  and  flowers.  Mrs  Sartoris 
(Adelaide  Kemble),  the  lady  of  the 
shrine,  dressed  in  some  pearly  satin 
tea-gown,  was  sitting  by  a  round  table 
reading  to  some  other  women  who 
had  come  to  see  her.  She  was  reading 
from  a  book  of  Mr  Browning's  poems 
which  had  lately  appeared ;  and  as  she 
read  in  her  wonderful  muse-like  way, 
she  paused,  she  re-read  the  words, 
and  she  emphasised  the  lines,  then 
stopped  short,  the  others  exclaiming, 
half  laughing,  half  protesting.  It  was 
a  lively,  excitable  party,  outstaying 
the  usual  hour  of  a  visit,  questioning, 
puzzling,  and  discursive,  a  Browning 
Society  of  the  past,  into  the  midst  of 
which  a  door  opens  (and  it  is  this  fact 
which  recalls  it  to  my  mind)  and  Mr 
Browning  himself  walks  in  ;  and  the 
burst  of  voices  is  suddenly  reduced 
to  one  single  voice,  that  of  the  hostess, 
calling  him  to  her  side,  and  asking 
him  to  define  his  meaning.  But  he 
evaded  the  question,  began  to  talk 
of  something  else,  —  he  never  much 
cared  to  talk  of  his  own  poetry, — and 
the  Browning  Society  dispersed." 

There  are  many  more  vignettes 
of  wonderful  grace  and  charm  like 
this ;  and  the  reader  will  perceive 
how  different  it  is  to  roam  in  the 
charmed  twilight  of  memory  where 
so  many  great  yet  simple  people 
lived  their  daily  lives,  than  to 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  dead 
sparkle  of  society  or  gather  its 
gossip.  Mrs  Ritchie  makes  us 
kindly  acquainted  with  her  friends. 
There  is  no  fictitious  atmosphere 
about  -them.  They  are  not  great 
poets  in  garlands  and  singing-robes, 
with  the  harp  or  the  lute,  or  what- 
ever is  the  appropriate  instrument, 
slung  across  them,  but  English 
folk  shy  of  raptures,  "not  much 
caring  to  talk  of  their  own  poetry," 
more  interested  in  what  other 
people  are  doing,  or  the  great 
swing  of  the  world  as  it  whirls  on 


upon  its  daily  circle.  Other  figures 
come  in  sometimes,  not  famous, 
not  poetical,  yet  not  the  less  inter- 
esting— M.  Milsand,  Browning's 
French  friend,  to  whom  he  was  so 
deeply  attached,  and  his  household, 
and  others  ;  and  a  glimpse  or  two, 
all  kindly  warm  and  genial,  of  a 
certain  little  house  in  Chelsea 
which  has  suffered  much  from 
other  less  kind  spectators.  Thus 
a  great  many  rays  of  light  come 
upon  the  two  central  figures  of 
the  married  poets,  of  whom  Anne 
Thackeray,  a  small  girl  in  Paris, 
writ  the  description  in  her  diary 
long  ago,  in  little,  unadorned,  child- 
ish sentences  very  much  to  the 
point.  "She  is  very  small;  she  is 
brown,  with  dark  eyes  and  dead- 
brown  hair;  she  has  white  teeth, 
and  a  low,  curious  voice;  she  rarely 
laughs,  but  is  always  cheerful  and 
smiling ;  her  eyes  are  very  bright. 
Her  husband  is  not  unlike  her; 
he  is  short;  he  is  dark,  with  a 
frank,  open  countenance,  long  hair 
streaked  with  grey ;  he  opens  his 
mouth  wide  when  he  speaks;  he 

has  white  teeth "   If  every  thing 

is  as  vivid  in  that  little  diary,  we 
may  yet  hope  to  have  many  good 
things  out  of  it.  We  may  note  also 
the  addition,  very  acceptable  and 
delightful,  of  a  letter  from  Lady 
Martin,  in  which  the  story  of 
"  Strafford,"  its  production  on  the 
stage,  and  success,  yet  failure,  is 
told — with  her  own  delicate  crit- 
icism and  appreciations  so  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine. 

Mrs  Ritchie's  recollections  of 
Mr  Ruskin  are  scarcely  so  in- 
teresting as  those  on  the  poets. 
He  has  recollected  so  much  him- 
self that  there  is  really  little  room 
for  another,  and  delightful  as  his 
own  meanderings  often  are,  their 
minuteness  and  a  certain  want 
of  atmosphere  and  perspective  in 
them  (if  we  dare  say  so  of  so  great 
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an  artist)  have  brought  a  sensa- 
tion of  breathlessness,  as  if  the 
vault  of  heaven  were  too  near,  and 
the  flowers  growing  too  thickly 
under  our  feet.  We  open  curi- 
ously enough  at  a  passage  in  which 
this  great  but  gentle  and  uncon- 
scious (we  believe)  egotist  objects 
to  Oarlyle,  for  saying,  as  we  think, 
very  finely,  "Not  until  we  can 
think  that  here  and  there  one  is 
thinking  of  us,  one  is  loving  us, 
does  this  waste  earth  become  a 
peopled  garden."  The  comment 
of  the  man  who  has  filled  the 
world  with  books  about  himself, 
upon  this  perhaps  not  quite  ori- 
ginal utterance,  is  amusing  in 
the  highest  degree.  "That  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  waste  to 
him  unless  he  had  admirers  in  it, 
is  a  sorry  state  of  sentiment 
enough,"  says  Mr  Buskin,  "and 
I  am  somewhat  tempted  for  once 
to  admire  the  exactly  opposite 
temper  of  my  own  solitude.  My 
entire  delight  was  in  observing 
without  being  observed  :  if  I  could 
have  been  invisible,  all  the  better." 
"Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie 
gie  us ! "  we  say  to  ourselves. 
This  from  the  man  who  has  pub- 
lished more  of  his  own  doings,  and 
swallowed  more  flattery  of  dis- 
ciples, than  any  man  living  !  But 
Mrs  Ritchie  had  no  intention  to 
expose  one  of  her  heroes  to  un- 
kind remark,  and  for  her  sake  we 
refrain. 

The  book 1  that  comes  next  to 
our  hand  is  very  different  from 
Mrs  Ritchie's  most  lovable  and 
beautiful  book.  It  is  one  of  those 
works  which  crowd  out  better 
things  upon  library  shelves,  and 
tempt  the  guardian  of  literature  to 
wild  and  whirling  words.  Perhaps 
none  of  us  could  stand  very  well  the 


process  which  consists  in  sending 
away  books  which  are  unnecessary. 
This  is  a  thing  which  will  happen 
no  doubt  in  the  course  of  time  to 
the  most  secure  and  acceptable 
of  writers.  But  there  never  was 
a  volume  to  which  it  could  be 
applied  with  less  hesitation  than 
this.  Much  of  the  Carlyle  litera- 
ture will,  we  trust,  be  weeded  out 
of  knowledge  before  this  generation 
has  passed  away.  Much  of  it  is 
unnecessary  in  the  strongest  sense 
of  the  word,  by  being  injurious  to 
some  one,  either  the  writer  or  the 
subject.  But  this,  though  not 
injurious  in  that  sense,  is  a  most 
uncalled  -  for  exposure  of  foolish 
thoughts  and  vain  imaginations, 
which  carne,  as  such  follies  will, 
into  the  heart  of  a  good  and 
honest  and  natural  woman  among 
many  much  better  things,  and  were 
in  unguarded  moments  written  to 
a  friend  to  fill  up  the  long  letters 
which  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  not  yet  ripened  into  our 
monosyllabic  style  and  telegraphic 
brevity,  to  write,  especially  when 
one  belonged  to  the  higher  in- 
tellectual circles.  What  would 
become  of  us  had  we  all  been 
correspondents  of  the  Carlyles, 
and  obliged  to  see  our  little 
weaknesses  of  conventional  in- 
tellectualism,  our  expedients  for 
filling  up  the  necessary  pages, 
our  most  banal  occupations  and 
thoughts,  nay,  our  flirtations  even, 
alas !  printed  forth  in  full  for  the 
amusement  of  the  world1?  In 
Miss  Jewsbury's  case  the  offence 
is  more  rank  than  usual,  for  the 
letters  here  printed  were  written 
under  a  mutual  promise  that  they 
were  to  be  destroyed — a  promise 
(heaven  be  praised !)  faithfully 
kept  on  her  part,  but  neglected 
on  the  other  by  her  correspondent, 


1  A  Selection  from  the  Letters  of  Geraldine  Jewsbury  to  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 
Edited  by  Mrs  Alexander  Ireland.      London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
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who  had  no  time  to  put  her  papers 
in  order,  and  died  without  warn- 
ing,  else   we    may   be    sure   poor 
Geraldine's      outpourings      would 
never    have    been    submitted    to 
unkindly  eyes.      We  feel    indeed 
as  if  our  affection  and  respect  for 
Miss  Jewsbury    ought   to    hinder 
us  from   rummaging  through  the 
secrets  of  her  perennially  youthful 
heart.     We  ourselves  remember  to 
have  been  the  astonished  recipient 
of  certain  sentimental  confidences 
from  a  gentle  soul  of  forty-seven 
— at  which  age  or   about  it  she 
thought  that  the  interest  of  women 
in  men  might  be  hoped  to  cease 
in  any  distracting  way — to  which 
we  fear  we  were  silent  as  a  wall, 
silent  as  the  unseen  Dearest  Jane 
who   makes  no  word  of  response, 
not    even   in   the   reflection  of   a 
following     letter,    to     all     these 
lengthened    communings.     When, 
we  wonder,  is  all  this  resurrection 
work  to  be  ended  1  Geraldine  Jews- 
bury  was  a  woman  very  well  known 
to  the  literary  people  and  to  many 
others  of  her  time.  Her  little  bright 
twinkling    face,    with     the    kind 
mouth,  and  the  eyes  a  little  drawn 
together — for    she   was    always  a 
sufferer  in  this  respect — was  once 
a  familiar  sight  in  London  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  she  herself  an  in- 
teresting figure,  full  of  talk  which 
it  was  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and 
reflections     of     intercourse    with 
many  notable  people,  among  whom 
she  had  always  been  a  gentle  sat- 
ellite  rather  than  a  shining  star. 
When  it  was  thought   proper  to 
make  an  effort  to  place  her  name 
on  the  Civil  list  for  a  pension — for 
she  had  done  a  great  deal  of  honest 
anonymous  work   as   well    as  her 
few  novels — the  statement  in  her 
favour  was  signed  by  such  a  suc- 
cession of    names    as    might  have 
dazzled  any  statesman,  and  ought 
to  have  commanded  success   any- 
where, even  to  a  less  modest  re- 


quest ;   but  the  statesman  of  the 
day  was    Mr  Gladstone,   and  the 
little  boon  was  refused.      (It  was 
afterwards  granted  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, who  is  more  conscious  that 
literature  is  of  a  little  importance 
in  the  State  than  the  great  man 
who  makes  literature  his  pastime.) 
Her    intimacy    with    the    Carlyle 
house  was  one  of  Miss  Jewsbury's 
chief  distinctions,    and    of   course 
it  is  quite  easy  to  say,  in  the  com- 
plete absence  of  the  other  side  of 
the  correspondence,  that  Mrs  Car- 
lyle   confided    her    woes    to    the 
tender   bosom  of   Geraldine,   who 
writes   to   her   so   many  abstract 
consolations  and  indefinite  entreat- 
ies not  to  be  unhappy.      We  re- 
member, however,  a  whimsical  ac- 
count   from    that    other    side,    of 
how,  in  a  moment  of  acute  indis- 
position to  which  the  former  lady 
was  subject,  Geraldine  stood  over 
the  very  sick  patient,  kissing  and 
weeping,  with  an  inappropriateness 
which  was  but  too  comically  ap- 
parent.      Geraldine     kisses     and 
weeps  through  this  big  volume — 
happily    at   a   distance   from    the 
object   of    her   loving   cares — but 
not     much     more     appropriately. 
And  the  letters  are  singularly  des- 
titute   of    any    characteristic    of 
youthfulness,  so  much  so   that  it 
was    only    with    a    severe    effort 
that    we    made   ourselves   under- 
stand   that    the    writer   was    not 
the  Miss  Jewsbury  we  all  knew, 
but    a    young   woman    of    eight- 
and- twenty    to    whose    lips    the 
talk    of    "friends,"    and    momen- 
tous interviews,    and    risings  and 
fallings  of  sentimental  intercourse, 
were    quite    natural.       She    was 
really  younger,  we  think,  in  the 
'seventies  than  these  represent  her 
in  the  'forties,  and  that  though  the 
letters   are  a  little   school-girlish, 
notwithstanding  their  intellectual 
pretensions.       They    convey    the 
impression  of  a  correspondence  in 
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which  it  is  considered  to  be  su- 
perior and  the  right   thing  to  be 
unhappy   in    life,    as   happens   in 
many    correspondences   of   an   in- 
tellectual order.     The  young  lady 
in    Manchester   had   no   apparent 
reason  to  be  unhappy.     She  had  a 
house   of   her   own  to  manage  of 
which  her  brother  was  the  master, 
which  to  a  young  woman  who  does 
not  marry  is    certainly  the  next 
best.     She  had,  as  her  editress  in- 
forms us,  "  delicious  little  parties." 
She  had  the  little  excitement  of 
lovers  (in  the  plural),  some  of  them 
apparently    not     coming    to    the 
point,    some    of    them    falling   off 
from  a  first  enthusiasm,  "my  new 
friend "    gradually   replacing    the 
old,  and   a  great  philosophy  run- 
ning through  the  whole.     On  one 
occasion  she  tells  her  correspond- 
ent of  the  visit  of  a  man  "  who 
caused    me    more    good    and   evil 
feeling  than  I   ever  knew  before 
or  since  "  during  the  three  years 
his  influence  lasted  :  but  adds  "  he 
is    really  the   most   prosy,   weari- 
some, commonplace  person  nature 
ever  created.      Once,   and  not  so 
long   ago,  that  hour  would  have 
gilded    a  week ;    and    now  it  re- 
quired an  effort  of  politeness  not 
to    give    an    intelligible    hint    to 
shorten   his   visit ! "      Thus    it  is 
evident  that  the  misery  spoken  of 
occasionally,    and   prompting    the 
feeling   that   death   is   really  the 
most  desirable  thing  in  life,  had 
very  little   real  foundation.     We 
wonder  how  many  cultured  young 
women  (in  the  sense  in  which  1840 
understood  culture)  were  pluming 
themselves  upon  their  unhappiness, 
and  writing  two  or  three  sheets  of 
confidences,  and    sympathies,  and 
philosophies  every  week,  to  their 
chosen   correspondents   about  the 
same    time1?  —  letters   happily,   in 
their  cases,  never  heard  of  more. 

Those,    however,    who  get   this 
volume    in    the    hope    of    seeing 
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something  more  of  Mrs  Carlyle 
will  be  much  disappointed  :  and, 
indeed,  we  say  so  with  pleasure. 
The  unseen  young  woman  whose 
unhappiness  is  referred  to,  and 
who  is  consoled  and  encouraged 
to  bear  up,  yet  exhorted  not  to 
have  so  much  patience  ("cursed 
be  patience  ! "),  might  have  been 
anybody.  There  is  not  even  a 
word  of  hers  repeated  to  give  us 
any  glimpse  of  her,  which — as  her 
words  were  much  more  incisive 
than  her  correspondent's,  might 
no  doubt  have  been  done,  even  by 
a  single  sentence.  For  all  we 
hear,  her  grievances  might  have 
been  that  her  husband  stayed  out 
o'  nights,  or  took  too  much  wine 
— or  indeed  that  she  had  no  hus- 
band at  all,  but  only  did  not 
"  get  on  "  at  home.  It  is,  indeed, 
always  a  perplexing  experience — 
unless  the  letters  are  so  excep- 
tionally good  that  we  prize  them 
for  themselves — to  have  one  side 
of  a  correspondence.  We  confess, 
for  our  own  part,  that  we  should 
have  liked  to  see,  once  in  a  way, 
what  Madame  de  Grignan  had  to 
say  for  herself,  and  whether  she 
was  in  the  least  what  her  mother 
supposed  her  to  be.  A  friend 
who  protests  that  "  you  are  now, 
even  more  than  ever  you  were, 
the  first  thought  on  waking  (as  if 
you  had  been  in  my  dreams),  and 
the  last  at  night,"  looks  a  little 
forlorn  against  the  blank,  out  of 
which  there  comes  no  response. 
But,  indeed,  no  response  worthy 
of  such  devotion  would,  we  fear, 
have  come.  In  friendship,  as  in 
other  things,  there  is  always,  as 
the  French  say,  I'un  qui  baise  et 
Vautre  qui  tend  la  joue.  Mrs 
Carlyle  would  have  sent  her 
Geraldine  an  account  of  her  house- 
cleaning,  which  would  have  been 
much  more  amusing  reading,  in 
return  for  these  transports,  but 
would  not  have  returned  pro  testa- 
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tion  for  protestation  whatever  she 
felt.  However,  it  is  best  for  us 
perhaps  to  look  out  for  a  more 
lively  paragraph  here  and  there  to 
modify  the  sweetnesses.  Here  is 
a  sketch  which  has  some  humour 
in  it : — 

"  I  have  bestowed  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  and  sympathy  upon  him, 
but  he  is  one  of  those  who,  with 
the  best  intentions,  are  always  un- 
fortunate, and  I  am  got  to  the  fag  end 
of  my  powers  of  commiseration.  He 
seems  to  run  a  neck-and-neck  race 
with  Fortune,  and  lose  it  by  a  fraction 
of  an  inch.  It  goes  through  everything. 
He  has  had  some  of  his  patent  pumps 
(which  another  would  make  a  fortune 
out  of)  made  without  seeing  to  his 
patent-right,  and  has  so  ingeniously 
contrived  it  as  not  to  be  able  to 
obtain  legal  redress.  The  other  day 
we  had  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  I 
had  gone  down  to  the  kitchen  and 
skinned  and  cut  up  the  fowl  for 
curry  with  my  own  imperial  hands, 
and  helped  to  concoct  the  lemon- 
pudding  besides.  Well,  though  he 
had  ample  notice,  he  contrived  to  get 
involved  in  another  dinner  engage- 
ment, and  so  spoiled  both.  He  ham- 
mers, blundering,  against  a  stone 
wall,  and  never  hits  the  point. 
My  Christian  sympathy  is  quite 
worn  out,  and  if  he  ever  comes  to 
me  again  with  his  lament  against 
fortune,  I  shall  certainly  stare  at 
him  as  a  fool  instead  of  condoling 
with  him  for  a  martyr.  There  is  a 
wholesome  instinct  at  the  bottom  of 
our  dislike  for  unfortunate  people." 

And  here,  just  to  show  that  the 
eyes  from  which  poor  Geraldine 
suffered  so  much  could  twinkle 
with  fun,  is  another  little  charac- 
ter -  sketch  of  the  best.  It  is 
dated  from  Warrington: — 

"I  came  here  last  Saturday,  and 
have  an  idea  I  must  have  died  and 
transmigrated  into  a  mite,  and  am 
living  in  the  heart  of  a  large  fat 
Cheshire  cheese  !  My  environments 
are  altogether  so  different  to  what 
I  ever  knew  them.  Everybody  is 
sleek  and  comfortable,  and  seems 


as  if  life  for  them  were  paved  with 
feather  -  beds  :  only  imagine  a  man 
saying  quite  seriously  to  me,  'Miss 
Jewsbury,  you  see  us  just  as  we  are  : 
I  and  all  my  friends  are  people  of 
ample  means,  and  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  enjoy  life.  We  none  of  us 
want  to  be  grand,  but  we  lay  our- 
selves out  to  be  comfortable,  for  to 
my  thinking  comfort  is  the  best 
thing  to  be  got  for  money.  Some 
people  have  all  they  wish  for,  and 
yet  they  cannot  enjoy  it :  but  I  do 
enjoy  myself,  Miss  Jewsbury  ;  we  all 
enjoy  ourselves.' " 

Admirable  man !  and  how  much 
better  is  this  than  all  the  self- 
complainings  of  that  misery  which 
is  caressed  and  turned  over  and 
condoled  with,  in  what  is  evi- 
dently considered  the  attraction 
of  these  letters  and  the  cause  of 
their  publication  !  There  are  some 
passages,  however,  in  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fear  not  to 
offend  reaches  the  point  of  ridicule. 
The  blanks  and  dashes  on  every 
page  give  a  kind  of  broken  pattern 
to  the  print.  Is  the  population  of 
Lancashire  so  long-lived  that  all 
the  persons  mentioned  as  existing 
in  '4 5. are  still  there  to  resent  the 
use  of  their  names,  or  so  thin- 
skinned  as  to  be  offended  in  the 
persons  of  their  descendants? 
What  does  the  reader  think  of 
this  as  an  intelligible  and  inter- 
esting piece  of  writing1? 

"I  had  a  'swarry'  last  night  on 
the  voluntary  system,  which  went  off 
very  well,  only  like  nothing  else  in 

the  world  !     Dr told  me  at  Mrs 

's  on  Wednesday  that  he  wanted 

to  bring  Mr  ,  Mr  ,  and  M. 

on  Saturday  (they  had  all  made 

various  starts,  and  finally  it  was  really 
to  come  off).  So,  accordingly,  about 

five  o'clock  M. and  another  man 

arrived,  whom  I  affectionately  greeted 


for 


but  it  proved  to  be 


and 


(the   other  was  ill    of   a  fever 

in  bed).     Then  came  little  Dr  , 

and  we  began  to   talk  of  all  sorts 
of  things." 
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Now  there  could  not  be  the  least 
harm,  real  or  imaginary,  in  visit- 
ing young  Miss  Geraldine  Jews- 
bury  fifty  years  ago.  These  gentle- 
men would  not  turn  round  in  their 
graves,  nor  would  their  grandsons 
bring  actions  for  libel.  Surely,  if 
it  was  worth  while  in  any  case  to 
give  a  list  of  these  visitors,  they 
might  at  least  have  hazarded  their 
names,  which  indeed  are  of  im- 
portance to  nobody.  This,  of 
course,  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
editress.  Here  is  another  instance 
more  amusing.  Somebody,  a  Mary 
or  a  Jane,  who  certainly  could 
have  no  scruples  of  this  delicate 
kind,  wanted  a  place  as  lady's- 
maid,  about  which  Miss  Jewsbury, 
always  kind  and  impulsive,  went 
in  her  own  person,  and  after  wait- 
ing in  the  hall  and  being  taken 
for  the  maid,  at  last  came  to  an 
understanding : — 

"I  saw  the  old  lady,  and  a  very 
stiff  old  lady  she  was,  and  the  place 
seemed  a  very  eligible  one,  the  only 

bugbear  being  that would  have 

to  clear-starch  the   collars,  but  Mrs 

promised  to  teach  her  that  from 

the  first  principles.     Yesterday  

was  to  go  and  speak  to  the  lady,  for 
there  are  two,  mother  and  daughter. 
Well,  the  place  seemed  highly  advan- 
tageous, for  I  sent  my  servant  

with  her,  who  told  me  that might 

manage  everything  but  the  clear- 
starching. There  were  petticoats  be- 
sides to  wash  and  iron,  and  's 

heart  failed ;  but  there  were  too 
many  advantages,  and  it  was  alto- 
gether too  good  to  be  lost,  so  after 
six  o'clock  last  night  I  sallied  out  and 
paid  them  a  visit/'  &c.,  &c. 

Surely  Mary,  accompanied  by 
Martha,  might  have  gone  to  in- 
quire after  Mrs  Brown's  place 
without  all  this  fuss  1  What  will 
be  interesting  to  ladies  will  be  to 


hear  that  the  anonymous  maid, 
engaged  to  dress  the  two  anony- 
mous ladies,  do  the  plain  sewing, 
and  iron  the  collars,  not  to  say 
petticoats  (if  we  may  venture  to 
speak  of  these  mysteries),  was  "  to 
begin  at  ten  guineas  !  " — and  this 
only  so  far  back  as  1844. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  we  had 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  first  volume  of  Dr  Boyd's 
delightful  and  amiable  sketches  of 
life  in  St  Andrews.1  The  second 
volume  has  now  appeared,  com- 
pleting the  work,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  walk  abroad  with  so  kindly 
a  guide  by  the  old-fashioned  quiet 
streets,  and  along  the  long  stretches 
of  the  Links,  which  have  by  this 
time  become  as  familiar  to  the 
world  in  general  as  they  once 
were  only  to  a  chosen  company, 
which,  very  ungrateful  for  the  no- 
tice of  the  enlarged  public  which 
now  plays  and  pursues  golf  into 
its  oldest  and  most  sacred  haunts, 
is  by  no  means  disinclined  to  wish 
the  strangers,  if  not  at  Jericho, 
yet  at  Banff — which  used  to  be 
the  Scottish  form  of  that  impreca- 
tion, and  where,  doubtless,  there 
are  golf-links  also  to  be  found. 
Dr  Boyd  is  not  less  genial,  less 
disposed  to  see  good  in  everything, 
than  when  we  met  him  last ;  but 
if  we  were  to  hint  a  fault,  it  is 
that  he  is  not  quite  so  much  at 
St  Andrews.  The  society  of 
bishops  is  a  fine  thing,  and  the 
woods  of  Selsdon  are  fair,  but 
neither  of  them  are  so  interesting 
as  that  little  grey  metropolis  of 
the  north  which  stands  between 
Forth  and  Tay  on  its  rocky  corner, 
swept  by  every  wind  that  blows. 
Its  colleges  and  churches,  its  prin- 
cipals and  professors,  and  all  the 
little  sociable  community,  fond  of 
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their  joke,  and  making  merry 
among  themselves,  with  much  of 
everyday  comedy  surrounding  them 
and  their  ways,  and  now  and  then 
a  tragedy  breaking  in  according  to 
the  custom  of  life — is  by  this  time 
so  well  known  both  in  literature 
and  experience  that  multitudes  of 
readers  understand  the  allusions 
belonging  to  it  who  perhaps  never 
saw  St  Andrews,  and  certainly 
have  little  connection  with  that 
place.  Literature  will  sometimes 
take  up  such  a  town  in  the  most 
capricious  way,  without  any  ap- 
parent reason,  and  make  it  visible 
from  out  the  darkling  landscape 
like  a  little  city  of  light.  Norwich 
had  once  a  somewhat  similar  illu- 
mination, we  think,  with  consider- 
ably less  reason,  because  of  certain 
Taylors  and  others  who  set  lamps 
about  its  streets.  Now  St  An- 
drews has  the  cry,  and  everybody 
knows  something  about  that  little 
keen-witted,  sometimes  eccentric 
community  —  though,  alas  !  the 
eccentricity  is  going  along  with 
the  fun,  now  that  the  old  race 
has  almost  died  out,  and  Oxford 
professors  and  decorous  dons  are 
coming  in,  as  well  as  all  those 
modifications  of  Scottish  feature 
and  arrangement  of  which  Dr 
Boyd  is  so  proud  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  Perhaps  aesthetically  St 
Andrews  was  less  to  be  approved 
of  when  the  precentors  droned  out 
the  Psalms  in  the  churches,  and 
the  students  celebrated  Kate  Ken- 
nedy in  the  streets.  To  be,  how- 
ever, half-Oxford  and  half- Angli- 
can, is  a  different  thing  from  being 
Scottish  in  the  old  sense.  We  were 
not  perhaps  quite  so  well-behaved  ; 
we  were  not  by  any  means  so 
cultured.  We  played  some  pranks 
that  were  not  nice  ;  but  we  had  a 
very  distinct  character  of  our  own, 
and  a  great  deal  of  fun  among  our- 
selves, and  humour  and  humours 
which  were  certainly  more  enter- 


taining than  anything  to  be  seen 
now. 

But  it  is  not  of  this  decadence 
that  Dr  Boyd  tells  us.  He  would 
not  for  his  life  "  let  on,"  even  if 
he  saw  it  to  be  so ;  and  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  he  'sees  it. 
His  lament  for  the  days  that  are 
no  more,  is  for  those  manly  figures 
with  whom  he  was  wont  to  go  up 
from  the  club  in  the  autumn 
twilight,  when  the  sun  set  over 
the  green  Links,  setting  all  the 
western  sky  afiame — those  sunsets 
such  as  one  sees  nowhere  else,  the 
glory  of  the  northern  landscape — 
and  who  joined  his  party  whenever 
he  had  strange  lions  to  exhibit  or 
notable  persons  to  be  instructed 
and  entertained  with  a  round  of 
the  ruins  or  the  humours  of  the 
Links.  Shairp  and  Tulloch,  the 
two  Principals  who  ended  their 
lives  within  so  short  a  time  of 
each  other,  and  whose  absence  has 
so  sorely  changed  the  place,  are 
still  to  be  found  in  this  second 
volume,  and  are  mourned  and 
missed  almost  with  passion ;  but 
Dr  Boyd  does  not,  we  think,  de- 
sire to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that 
their  age  has  gone  with  them,  and 
that  the  interest  of  St  Andrews 
is  changed.  Golf,  which  once  was 
so  Scottish  and  so  strictly  national, 
hars  now  come  to  be  the  fashion 
everywhere.  We  hear  a  player 
bred  on  The  Links — as  they  once 
were  called  par  excellence — growl 
and  murmur  that  whereas  he  had 
once  been  sure  wherever  golf  was 
played  to  find  some  one  he  knew, 
he  now  finds  himself  swamped 
wherever  he  moves  in  the  flood 
of  beginners  who  swarm  every- 
where and  crowd  out  everybody 
who  knows  anything  about  the 
game !  St  Andrews  has  become 
known  accordingly  to  the  widest 
circle  of  the  public  as  the  metrop- 
olis of  golf.  Throngs  of  men 
who  never  had  the  honour  of  so 


"Yes," 
"He 
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much  as  a  glimpse  of  Tom  Morris, 
will  discourse  to  you  about  the 
heathery  hole — even,  heaven  save 
us,  the  'eathery  'ole  !  —  till  the 
short  patience  of  a  native  Scot 
can  bear  no  more.  But  Dr  Boyd 
says  nothing  at  all  about  golf — at 
least  he  says  only  as  much  about 
golf  as  an  ardent  St  Andrews  man 
said  about  art  when  he  talked  once 
to  a  lady  for  half  an  evening  about 
Millais  and  some  other  distinguish- 
ed painter  whose  name  we  have 
forgotten.  "About  Millais!"  we 
exclaimed  in  surprise, 
said  our  friend,  demurely, 
said  he  never  saw  a  beginner  yet 
who  picked  up  the  game  so  quick- 
ly ! "  In  exactly  the  same  way 
Dr  Boyd  speaks  of  the  staple  of 
St  Andrews,  when  he  is  in  reality 
discoursing  upon  Dean  Plumptre. 
"  As  a  treat  to  the  Dean,  who  was 
anxious  to  see  our  national  game, 
I  had  got  four  of  our  very  greatest 
players  to  make  a  match — a  '  four- 
some '  —  and  the  Dean  and  I 
walked  with  them.  The  play  was 
magnificent.  But  it  too  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  eminent 
theologian  and  Double-first  did  not 
care  for  it  in  the  very  least  degree." 
And  that  is  all  about  golf  in  St 
Andrews.  But  then  there  are  a 
great  many  other  entertaining  and 
agreeable  things.  Here  is  a  little 
bit  after  Dr  Boyd's  own  heart  as 
to  the  effect  of  "  improving " 
church  services,  and  especially 
adding  popular  music  : — 

"  Sunday,  July  6,  1884,  was  a  mem- 
orable day  in  St  Andrews.  There 
was  the  special  service  for  the  Volun- 
teers of  the  city,  which  for  long  has 
been  an  annual  function.  But  that 
evening,  for  the  first  time,  the  praise 
at  the  parish  church  was  accompanied 
by  the  brass  band.  We  had  always 
had  full  congregations.  But  now  the 
church  was  a  great  sight.  It  was 
crammed  in  every  corner.  At  least 
3000  were  present.  I  had  never  seen 
such  a  crowd  there.  Not  Dean  Stan- 
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ley  could  draw  like  these  eighteen 
wind  instruments.  When  the  mul- 
titude arose  at  the  praise  no  mortal 
could  tell  where  the  passages  were. 
All  our  own  Volunteers  were  there  in 
uniform  ;  and  many  of  the  famous 
corps,  the  Fife  Light  Horse.  The 
first  hymn  sung  was  *  Onward !  Chris- 
tian Soldiers/  of  course  to  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan's  tune.  When  I  heard  the  vast 
volume  of  the  first  line,  every  soul 
joining  with  heart  and  voice,  I  felt 
the  question  was  settled.  Fifteen 
times  we  have  now  had  that  music  ; 
and  never  but  with  a  crowded  church. 
I  never  supposed  that  the  people  came 
to  hear  my  sermon.  But  I  never 
have  seen  congregations  more  rever- 
ent and  devout  anywhere." 

The  most  impressive  church 
music  we  for  our  part  ever  heard 
was  the  singing  of  the  Stabat 
Mater  in  unison,  by  a  still  greater 
mass  of  people,  almost  entirely 
men,  in  Notre  Dame  in  Paris, 
without  accompaniment.  The 
church  which  is  profuse  in  ritual 
thus  in  moments  of  emotion  casts 
off  every  attraction  of  that  kind, 
while  the  church  which  has  none 
to  speak  of  puts  it  on.  One  is 
charmed  and  attracted  by  that 
which  one  has  not,  the  strange 
and  unfamiliar.  Yet  we  confess 
we  had  rather  not  hear  a  brass 
band  in  the  old  church  at  St 
Andrews.  Dr  Boyd  allows  frankly 
that  "  the  Bishop  "  was  not  of  his 
way  of  thinking  in  these  matters. 
"He  said  quite  frankly  that  he 
was  much  more  interested  in  seeing 
the  old-fashioned  worship,  long 
characteristic  of  the  Kirk,  than 
in  attending  a  service  which  very 
nearly  approximated  to  his  own. 
I  have  found  this  with  others  high 
in  the  Anglican  Church."  Bishop 
Thorold  is  a  wise  man  :  and  we 
agree  with  him  thoroughly.  We 
hear  indeed  with  a  shiver  of  horror 
that  Dr  Boyd  has  abolished  even 
the  venerable  system  of  the  Plate 
at  the  church  -  door  :  the  Plate 
for  which  our  earliest  pennies  were 
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consecrated — which  we  even  had  to 
be  lifted  up  to  reach  :  the  Plate 
out  of  which  Dr  Chalmers  splen- 
didly maintained  his  Glasgow  par- 
ish, abolishing  Pauperism  and  the 
Poor-law :  the  Plate  which — 
but  we  have  no  words  to  express 
our  pain.  Perhaps  he  calls  his 
daily  offering  the  Offertory.  We 
should  prefer  to  balk  this  bit  of 
Anglicanism,  by  stating  that  he 
uses  the  LADLE,  as  in  the  moorland 
parishes  of  the  south,  which  per- 
haps does  not  sound  so  well. 

Here,  however,  is  another  account 
of  the  services  in  the  Kirk,  showing 
how,  advanced  or  non- advanced, 
the  heart  of  Scotland  for  that  Kirk 
is  as  true  as  ever,  a  subject  that 
may  be  of  the  intensest  imperial 
importance  by-and-by — the  same 
which  in  Edinburgh  the  other  day 
carried  with  it  the  full  flood  of 
Scottish  enthusiasm,  and  which 
has  always  moved  Scotsmen  to 
passion  more  strenuous  than  they 
are  in  the  way  of  showing  for  any 
other  cause. 

"  Sunday  was  a  marked  day  in  our 
little  history.  The  magistrates  were 
*  kirked,'  entering  011  a  new  year  of 
duty.  [This  word,  we  add  of  our- 
selves, ought  to  be  pronounced  in  two 
syllables  as  '  kirkit.'  In  old  Scotland, 
though  there  is  no  service  to  that 
effect,  everybody  was  kirkit  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  any  great  event; 
attending  after  marriage  in  full 
panoply  of  bridal  finery  —  after  a 
death,  in  all  the  symbols  of  mourning.] 
My  colleague  had  the  honour  of  wel- 
coming them  in  the  morning.  But 
they  came  in  the  afternoon  too  ;  and 
I  take  for  granted  they  must  have 
approved  my  sermon,  inasmuch  as  the 
Provost  came  to  the  vestry  to  thank 
me  in  their  name.  We  always  pay 
due  honour  to  dignities ;  unlike  old 
Dr  Muir,  who,  once  kirking  the  Cor- 
poration, said  in  his  prayer,  'Lord 
have  mercy  on  the  magistrates  of 
Glasgow,  such  as  they  are.  Make 
them  wiser  and  better.'  And  when 
the  Town-clerk  called  to  say  that  the 
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magistrates  were  much  aggrieved  at 
being  prayed  for  in  such  fashion,  the 
answer  was  instant :  '  Dr  Muir's  com- 
pliments to  the  Lord  Provost,  and  he 
is  very  sorry  to  find  that  his  prayer 
has  not  been  answered.5  I  have 
kirked  the  magistrates  many  times, 
however  ;  and  it  is  not  for  that  reason 
that  I  recall  the  occasion.  It  had 
been  intimated  at  the  services  dur- 
ing the  day  that  Dr  Mitchell,  our 
Professor  of  Church  History,  would 
lecture  in  the  parish  church  in  the 
evening  on  '  Some  aspects  of  the 
Church  question  deserving  of  con- 
sideration in  the  present  crisis.3  Dr 
Mitchell  was  that  year  Moderator 
of  the  Kirk  ;  and  he  very  seldom 
preaches.  The  church  was  filled  with 
a  great  congregation.  I  should  not 
in  the  least  degree  have  been  surprised 
to  hear  Dr  Mitchell  preach  wisely 
and  devoutly  :  it  is  his  usual  way. 
But  it  did  surprise  me  to  find  that 
man  of  calm  and  well-balanced  mind 
fire  up  into  a  pathos  and  vehemence 
which  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled 
and  never  surpassed.  The  question 
of  disestablishment  had  been  raised ; 
and  one  was  made  to  realise  how  it 
stirs  the  blood  of  good  men  here.  And 
not  merely  were  there  this  evening  a 
fire,  a  keenness,  a  power  of  stirring  a 
multitude  to  the  very  depth  of  their 
nature  which  are  rare  indeed,  but  an 
incisive  severity  of  denunciation  which 
few  had  expected  from  that  calm 
cautious  man.  And  if  the  preacher 
was  at  white  heat,  so  was  the  con- 
gregation long  before  he  was  done. 
Several  times  there  would  have  been 
loud  applause  had  it  not  been  hushed." 

Mr  Gladstone,  in  his  petulance 
and  annoyance,  defied  the  ministers 
at  the  end  of  his  last  disappointing 
campaign.  He  may  find  they  are 
more  difficult  to  reckon  with  than 
he  supposes  if  any  great  tug-of- 
war  should  come.  Having  touched 
upon  this  subject,  we  put  aside 
other  points  we  had  marked  for 
quotation,  to  give  Dr  Boyd's  ac- 
count of  "  the  Centenary  Festival 
of  the  Glasgow  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Clergy."  Sons  of  the  manse 
is  the  familiar  title  given  to  these 
SL 
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gentlemen  in  Scotland;  and  no 
one  who  knows  Scotland  at  all 
requires  to  be  told  how  many  of 
the  best  men  of  the  country,  and 
those  who  hold  the  most  important 
positions,  bear  this  distinction. 
The  president  for  the  year  was  the 
Lord  Advocate  Robertson,  "now 
our  Chief -Justice."  Dr  Boyd  de- 
scribes how  he  himself,  as  a  boy 
of  nineteen,  had  objected  to  the 
custom  of  addressing  this  assem- 
blage as  if  they  were  an  ordinary 
congregation,  and  had  been  told 
with  a  sneer,  "  Oh,  you'll  do  that 
when  you  preach  " — which  accord- 
ingly he  now  proceeded  to  do. 

"  The  first  words  were  My  Brothers 
of  the  Manse ;  and  I  spoke  to  them 
only  all  through.  I  had  a  good  deal 
to  stir  me  that  day.  It  was  that  day 
twenty-five  years  that  my  revered 
father  died.  The  Psalms  for  the  day 
were  splendidly  chanted  in  their 
proper  place.  There  was  a  grand 
Anthem,  grandly  sung.  But  these 
were  not  what  came  home  that  day. 
I  saw  the  tears  run  down  many  an 
old  man's  cheeks  "as  Such  pity  as  a 
father  hath,  was  sung  to  Martyrdom  ; 
0  God  of  Bethel,  to  Salzburg  ;  and 
Pray  that  Jerusalem  may  have,  to 
St  Paul's.  Never,  that  I  remember, 
have  I  seen  such  feeling  stirred  by 
any  service  as  by  the  worship  of  that 
solemn  centenary.  And  I  need  not 
say  that  every  word  of  my  sermon 
was  written  for  that  day,  and  bore 
upon  it.  I  did  not  care,  not  a  grain 
of  dust,  for  one  or  two  who  cynically 
spoke  of  'emotional  preaching,'  nor 
for  others  who  said  it  was  'not  a 
sermon  at  all.3  It  was  what  it  was 
meant  to  be  ;  and  I  had  my  reward  a 
thousand  times  over,  in  things  said 
and  written  by  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  manse,  from  the  highest  to 
the  humblest.  The  English  reader 
must  be  told  that  Jerusalem  in  our 
conventional  phrase  means  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  text  for  that  func- 
tion really  came  to  me,  '  But  Jerusa- 
lem which  is  above  is  free,  which 
is  the  Mother  of  us  all.'  At  the  meet- 
ing after  service,  my  brothers  asked 
me  to  publish  the  sermon  in  a  fashion 
not  to  be  resisted. 


"  According  to  use  there  was  a 
great  dinner-party  that  evening — the 
president  in  the  chair.  Our  toast  is 
always  The  Manse.  Of  course  it  is 
not  difficult  to  praise  Athens  speaking 
to  the  Athenians.  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  got  such  general  and  warm  com- 
mendation in  my  life  as  that  day. 
But  the  thing  to  be  remembered 
while  I  live,  is  how  more  than  two  or 
three  old  men  whom  I  knew  not,  came 
up  and  took  my  hand  in  a  tight 
grasp,  and  then  could  not  speak  a 
word  at  all.  The  old  time  had  come 
over  them.  Each  was  for  a  space 
again  the  minister's  little  boy." 

The  last  is  a  touch  of  genuine 
pathos,  disarming  all  criticism  in 
its  simplicity.  When  the  Sons  of 
the  Manse  are  so  many  and  so 
strong,  we  think  it  will  take  a 
statesman  all  his  strength  to  up- 
root that  kindly  house  from  its 
native  soil. 

Let  us  add  one  St  Andrews 
landscape  ere  we  close.  It  will 
recall  to  many  a  most  character- 
istic scene  : — 

"  We  walked  along  South  Street  as 
a  magnificent  red  sunset  filled  the 
whole  western  sky  to  the  zenith. 
When  we  turned  under  a  great  pointed 
arch  of  inexpressible  perfection  and 
looked  due  west,  the  vast  expanse  of 
red  sky,  the  rows  of  fading  limes,  the 
grey  long  street,  bending  naturally  as 
mediaeval  streets  bend,  we  both  ex- 
claimed 1A  glorious  sight!'  And 
truly  it  was  so.  A  pilgrim  from  be- 
yond the  Atlantic,  who  visited  this 
city  ten  years  ago,  when  he  went 
back,  put  it  upon  record  that  never 
till  he  entered  the  New  Jerusalem, 
did  he  look  to  have  his  heart  so 
stirred  as  walking  along  that  street 
on  a  still  autumn  day,  and  thinking 
of  its  associations.  Some  of  us  can 
sympathise  with  that  enthusiast. 
And  it  was  a  Glasgow  merchant  (one 
of  outstanding  culture  and  feeling), 
who,  looking  at  the  city  from  the 
Links  when  the  sunset  of  mid-Sep- 
tember fell  upon  it,  gilding  the  towers 
and  making  the  circling  sea  to  blaze, 
said  to  me  with  eager  face  that  it 
reminded  him  of  Jerusalem  the 
Golden.  And  indeed  for  a  glimpse 
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of  time  —  a  blink  of  a  few  minutes' 
duration — St  Andrews  was  a  golden 
city,  bounded  by  a  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire." 

One  of  those  cheerful  men  of 
letters  who  still  keep  awake  the 
voice  of  fun  in  the  highest  places 
of  literature  (and  we  think  he  had 
his  laugh  as  usual  in  the  pages  of 
the  'Saturday  Review'),  has  sug- 
gested, apropos  of  this  volume,  that 
Twenty-five  Years  of  Dr  Boyd  by 
St  Andrews  would  be  a  fit  pen- 
dant. And  so  it  would.  There 
would  be  innumerable  stories, 
gatherings  from  the  club,  and  the 
chamber  of  the  Senatus ;  and  many 
an  amusing  saying  of,  and  about, 
those  initials  which  are  in  every- 
body's mouth.  But  St  Andrews 
would  have,  in  its  caustic  way, 
as  much  good  to  say  of  its  minis- 
ter as  he  has  said  of  St  Andrews, 
not  without  a  dart  of  malice  (French 
sense)  occasionally  too;  that  he 
has  made  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  always  interesting  to  go 
to  church  there ;  that  he  has  been 
in  moments  of  trouble — as  Princi- 
pal Tulloch  said  once,  with  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  emotion — always 
lender  standing,  with  a  heart  that 
knew  as  well  as  felt  for  other 
men  ;  that  he  has  been  a  credit  to 
the  place,  which,  self-restrained  as 
it  is,  is  pleased  to  its  heart  that 
the  name  of  one  who  so  belongs 
to  it  should  be  known  everywhere ; 
and  much  more  which  we  must 
not  add,  are  no  small  things  to 
say.  He  may  not  care  for  the 
designation,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  kindness  and  feeling  in  its 
popular  use ;  and  that  would  be  a 
sad  day  for  St  Andrews  in  which 
it  could  no  longer  point  out  to 
strangers,  and  tell  its  tale,  even 
though  sometimes  with  a  jest,  of 
A.  K.  H.  B. 


It  is  amusing  and  curious  to 
turn  from  Dr  Boyd's  middle-aged 
philosophy  and  reflections,  and 
plunge  into  the  pleasant  full-tide 
of  careless  and  delightful  youth 
which  we  find  in  the  next  volume 
on  our  table.  The  journey  record- 
ed in  it  is  not  a  sentimental  jour- 
ney ;  it  is  not  a  voyage  in  search 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  It 
is  the  happy  impromptu  of  a  ram- 
ble along  the  loveliest  coast  in  the 
world,  in  the  most  unconventional 
way  in  the  world,  according  to  the 
method  of  the  vagabonds,  amid  all 
the  careless  humours  of  the  road, 
yet  with  as  many  of  the  comforts 
of  the  Sautmarket  as  can  be  crowd- 
ed into  one  vehicle  expressly  fitted 
for  their  reception,  and  with  all 
the  resources  of  a  well-filled  purse 
behind.  There  is  scarcely  any  one 
to  whom  such  a  journey  does  not 
some  time  commend  itself;  and  we 
remember  to  have  heard  in  our 
time  a  hundred  plans  for  a  pleas- 
ure journey  in  a  caravan,  antici- 
pations of  many  a  gipsy  bivouac 
and  merry  evening  in  the  green 
lanes  and  pleasant  fields — of  starts 
in  the  sunny  mornings — of  pauses 
in  every  pretty  village — of  a  gen- 
eral carnival  of  open  air,  sunshine, 
and  freedom,  in  moonlight  nights 
and  bright  days,  and  brilliant  sum- 
mer weather.  '  The  Voyage  of  the 
Escargot ' *  will,  we  fear,  show  the 
planners  of  such  holiday  journeys, 
that  all  is  not  quite  so  delightful  or 
so  easy  as  imagination  sets  it  forth ; 
but  at  the  same  time  will  take  noth- 
ing away  from  the  joyousness  of  the 
method  or  the  general  satisfaction 
with  which  it  can  be  carried  out. 
The  material  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  Escargot,  the  stony  roads 
and  steep  hills,  and  deficient  stable 
accommodation,  form  a  reverse  of 
the  picture  which  will  be  some- 
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what  discouraging  to  those  dream- 
ers who  thought  of  gipsy  bivouacs, 
and  nights  a  la  blanche  etoile,  for 
horses  as  well  as  men ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  give  a  robust 
glimpse  of  the  real,  and  visions  of 
how  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  which 
ought  to  instruct  instead  of  dis- 
heartening. The  writer  triumph- 
antly accomplished  his  feat,  which 
is  a  great  deal  to  say;  and  his 
whimsical  and  cheerful  experiences 
are  so  pleasant  to  look  back  upon, 
that  all  his  regrets  were  evidently 
for  the  termination  of  a  journey 
so  quaint  and  out  of  the  way.  He 
gives  us  a  picture  of  lively  good- 
humour  and  philosophy  under  ad- 
verse circumstances,  of  patience 
and  cheerful  sense,  and  that  hum- 
our (as  well  as  good-humour)  which 
finds  compensations  in  most  things, 
and  takes  the  edge  off  all  misad- 
ventures with  a  happy  view  of  the 
ludicrous  in  them — which  is  ines- 
timable in  making  life  sweet.  A 
fund  of  native  drollery,  which  is 
never  exhausted,  comes  to  his  aid 
in  all  positions,  and  cheers  the  way. 
Indeed  this  little  book  is,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  more  valuable 
than  many  a  more  elaborate  work. 
It  gives  us  a  quite  unconscious 
view  of  a  sunny  and  sweet  nature 
in  whose  thoughts  there  is  no 
guile,  no  backdrawing  of  self,  no 
consideration  of  what  the  public 
or  his  friends  may  think,  no  pose 
of  any  kind.  The  writer  has  been 
known  to  the  world  since  his  very 
earliest  development  as  an  Eton 
boy,  in  which  character,  being  at 
the  time  still  at  school,  he  pro- 
duced two  little  books,  for  which 
that  great  school  ought  ever  to  be 
indebted  to  him,  giving  the  heart- 
iest, happiest,  and  most  cheerful 
picture  of  its  life  and  manners 
which  we  have  ever  seen.  No 
eulogy  of  the  times  that  are  past, 
no  psean  of  proud  parent  over  a 
place  in  which  his  son  had  done 
well,  could,  we  think,  recommend 


Eton  to  the  general  reader  like 
these  two  little  volumes  full  of 
fun  and  diversion,  the  humours 
of  a  set  of  genuine  boys,  in  their 
fashion  as  they  live,  with  no  evil 
shadow  to  obscure  the  delightful 
fresh  air,  and  fresh  innocent  life. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  all  that  is 
best  in  England  might  fitly  breathe 
and  grow  :  and  no  set  of  commis- 
sioners, no  list  of  statistics,  could 
give  the  reader  unacquainted  with 
its  mysteries  so  true  as  well  as  so 
happy  a  view  of  the  greatest 
centre  of  education  in  England. 
Thus  the  travelling  proprietor  of 
the  Escargot  has  a  very  pleasant 
claim  upon  the  reader  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  as  such,  we  do 
not  doubt,  will  have  the  pleased  and 
cheerful  reception  which  is  his  due. 
The  account  of  the  travellers  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  Our  party  was  to  consist  originally 
of  Peggy,  the  collie  James,  and  my- 
self. Peggy  was  to  do  the  cooking  : 
James — well,  James  was  to  have  cer- 
tain undefined  duties,  which,  now  I 
come  to  think  over  it,  after  it  is  all 
finished,  never  were  exactly  defined  : 
for  the  most  part  he  enacted  the  .role 
of  distinguished  passenger.  But  of 
course  it  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question  to  have  left  him  behind  : 
one  might  almost  as  well  have  thought 
of  leaving  me.  As  for  myself,  I  was 
to  look  after  the  horses  when  we  had 
got  them  :  I  didn't  know  very  much 
about  horses,  to  tell  the  truth,  at  that 
time,  except  how  to  actually  drive 
them,  and  perhaps  take  a  stone  out  if 
it  got  into  a  shoe  on  the  road  ;  and 
when  I  had  studied  various  books  on 
horses  and  their  ailments — the  chief 
part  of  said  books  being  devoted  to 
the  ailments — and  had  heard  all  that 
my  more  horsey  friends  had  to  tell 
me  about  them,  I  must  own  I  began 
to  feel  a  little  tremulous,  and  to  re- 
volve in  my  mind  whether  it  wouldn't 
perhaps  be  better  to  get  a  traction- 
engine  instead,  as  being  less  delicate. 
And  I  was  to  make  myself  generally 
useful  to  Peggy — and,  I  suppose,  to 
James." 

James    indeed    is    a   most    im- 
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portant  member  of  the  party,  as 
the  reader  will  find.  The  ac- 
quaintances he  picks  up  on  the 
road,  and  the  society  which  he  col- 
lects around  the  travelling  house, 
his  misadventures,  his  excursions 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  the 
deceptions  into  which  his  artless 
mind  and  inquisitive  disposition 
lead  him,  are  fertile  of  fun  and 
philosophical  remark  all  along  the 
way — which  he  travels  with  an 
absence  of  responsibility  and  an 
amount  of  leisure  on  his  hands 
which  were  very  enviable  to  his 
human  companions.  While  Peggy 
does  her  cooking,  and  the  author 
looks  after  his  horses,  James  expa- 
tiates at  large,  viewing  the  country 
and  investigating  the  resources  of 
town  and  village.  He  ought  to 
have  added  a  descriptive  chapter 
here  and  there  on  the  things  which 
he  saw  naturally  from  a  very  in- 
dividual point  of  view  :  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  a  defect  in  the  narra- 
tive. We  might  suggest  that  it 
should  be  remedied  next  time  the 
Escargot  is  got  under  way :  for 
we  have  no  doubt  we  should  get 
many  interesting  details  from  the 
observations  of  James.  The  Es- 
cargot itself  was  a  vehicle  of  the 
most  solid  and  judicious  build,  set 
upon  the  strongest  framework,  and 
so  lined  with  conveniences  of  every 
kind,  cupboards,  and  lockers,  and 
shelves,  and  hooks  to  hang  every- 
thing, from  teacups  upwards,  that 
the  traveller,  who  knows  the  con- 
fusion of  a  long  journey,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  to  find  anything 
he  particularly  wants,  can  feel 
nothing  but  envy. 

"The  dishes  and  saucepans  were 
packed  in  the  pantry  cupboard,  with 
felt-covered  battens  nailed  between 
them  to  prevent  them  from  rattling  ; 
the  plates  were  strapped  tightly  in 
sets  of  three  against  the  roof  ;  the 
cups  were  hung  on  hooks  fixed  011 
the  partition  bulkhead  on  one  side, 
with  the  saucers  in  wire  racks  just 


below  them,  and  the  glasses  fitted 
into  sockets  in  a  shelf  on  the  other 
side.  We  had  two  lamps  to  start 
with — one  an  ordinary  hurricane  lan- 
tern which  served  for  both  inside 
and  outside  use,  and  the  other  a 
piano  lamp  heavily  weighted  at  the 
base  so  as  not  to  be  easily  knocked 
over,  and  which  stood  on  a  bracket 
with  raised  edges.  I  provided  myself 
also  with  a  complete  set  of  joining 
tools,  and  one  or  two  besides  that  I 
believe  are  generally  connected  with 
the  housebreaking  profession,  but 
which  I  was  told  were  indispensable 
with  a  structure  like  our  caravan, 
which  eventually  proved  to  be  the 
case  ;  and  a  revolver,  with  which  I 
practised  assiduously  for  some  days 
previous  to  our  final  departure  from 
home  at  my  cowhouse  door,  and  at- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  proficiency, 
sufficient  at  any  rate  to  enable  me 
to  speak  with  confidence  with  my 
enemies  at  the  door  of  the  Escargot, 
should  any  chance  to  present  them- 
selves." 

The  caravan  was  painted  white 
outside,  with  yellow  panelling, 
and  had  a  removable  striped  can- 
vas covering  for  bad  weather,  so 
that  size  and  colour  together  made 
it,  we  need  not  say,  a  sufficiently 
conspicuous  object  to  meet  on  a 
lonely  road.  The  view  of  the  in- 
terior, which  we  find  among  the 
illustrations,  is  cosy  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  though  we  feel  that  it 
might  not  quite  consist  with  the 
dignity  of  the  elders  to  voyage 
forth  in  such  a  movable  (and  per- 
haps not  without  jolts  occasion- 
ally) house,  nothing  could  look 
more  tempting  to  any  young  and 
lively  couple  like  our  youthful 
travellers,  whose  bon  camaraderie 
and  absolute  understanding  and 
agreement  with,  as  well  as  trust 
in  each  other,  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  sights  we  have  seen  for 
many  a  long  day.  They  took  the 
road  finally  after  a  great  many 
amusing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
getting  horses  and  a  man,  which 
latter  appendage  turned  out  to  be 
necessary — at  Bordeaux,  for  their 
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journey  across  France,  their  ulti- 
mate destination  being  the  Riviera, 
which  they  eventually  made  their 
triumphant  way  along  as  far  as 
Genoa,  The  first  start  was  per- 
haps a  little  trying  : — 

"The  shaking  over  the  macadam, 
worn  as  it  was  by  the  town  traffic, 
was  very  considerable,  and  we  found 
it  rather  difficult  to  find  our  sea-legs  : 
Emile  and  Joseph  were  on  the  foot- 
board driving  ;  I  was  lurching  about 
inside,  making  wild  grabs  at  saucers, 
cups,  clocks,  and  other  miscellaneous 
items  of  our  equipment,  which  had 
got  loose,  and  were  wandering  pro- 
miscuously about  the  interior  ;  Peg's 
first  impressions  of  the  Escargot  in 
motion  were  something  similar  to 
those  produced  by  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel, and  might  have  been  more 
pleasant ;  James,  who  had  been 
fastened  up  for  the  time  being  inside, 
was  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  at 
the  indignity  thus  put  upon  him, 
and  was  shouting  and  crying  and 
doing  his  best  towards  suicide  by 
suspension  from  his  chain  :  neverthe- 
less, we  were  all  ready  to  be  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  when  the  sun 
suddenly  burst  through  the  fog  in  all 
his  splendour,  leaving  nothing  to  com- 
plete the  good  omens  of  our  departure, 
we  forgot  all  these  little  preliminary 
inconveniences,  and  agreed  that  cara- 
vaning  was  the  most  delightful  form 
of  existence  that  could  be  devised." 

Thus  they  set  out,  Youth  on  the 
prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm, 
with  the  most  delightful  indiffer- 
ence to  circumstances  and  happy 
carelessness  of  results  that  can 
be  conceived.  It  is  half  as  good 
as  being  young  one's  self  to  look 
on  at  the  little  laughing  party, 
making  fun  of  all  the  comic 
tribulations  that  come  upon  them, 
and  finding  no  grievance  anywhere. 
It  was  December,  the  weather  was 
not  always  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, the  road  was  often  stony, 
the  landscape  not  entrancing  in 
beauty  ;  yet  on  they  went,  rattling 
along,  getting  used  to  the  motion, 
and  with  all  the  teacups,  &c., 
secured  again.  Five  kilometres  in 
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the  dark,  and  "a  homely  pothouse 
sort  of  place  called  the  Hotel  de 
1'Avenir"  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
day's  journey.  "I  can't  help 
thinking  it  is  a  bad  look-out  for 
1'Avenir  if  this  is  the  sort  of  hotel 
it  is  going  to  put  up  with,"  says 
the  author.  "Peg,  however,  says 
No ;  this  is  the  Metropole  of  the 
future  in  its  chrysalis  state." 
However,  it  is  only  for  their 
horses  and  man,  not  for  them- 
selves, so  well  provided  in  their 
van,  that  the  hospitalities  of  any 
hotel  are  necessary.  The  horses, 
we  must  also  say,  add  a  pair  of 
highly  characteristic  personages  to 
the  party.  They  are  mares  of  the 
largest  and  most  solid  build,  with 
many  caprices,  as  becomes  their 
sex,  and  are  called  Mary  Ann 
and  the  Missus — names,  we  need 
not  say,  not  bestowed  by  their 
natural  godfathers  and  godmothers. 
These  ladies  are  very  human  in- 
deed, in  their  ways  of  acting  and 
thinking,  and  fill  a  large  place  in 
the  narrative  as  it  goes  on.  They 
are  somewhat  delicate  in  health, 
and  subject  to  occasional  attaques 
des  nerfs,  such  as  are  common  in  the 
highest  circles.  But  we  cannot, 
with  our  limited  space,  attempt  to 
follow  this  amusing  party  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  way. 
They  have  so  much  to  do  within 
themselves,  that  they  do  not  in- 
dulge in  very  much  description  of 
the  scenes  through  which  they  pass, 
which  will  probably  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  minds  of  many  readers 
who  have  heard  that  route  de- 
scribed already  in  every  tone  of 
ecstasy  imaginable.  We  wish  the 
author  success  to  his  caravan,  and 
another  journey  soon,  not  to  say 
endless  youth,  and  a  happy  con- 
tinuance of  his  gay  philosophy 
and  humorous  content,  than  which 
no  gifts  can  be  more  worth  keeping 
as  none  are  so  difficult  to  attain. 
The  illustrations  by  Mr  Wai- 
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lace  are  excellent.  He  has  fully 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  is  often  as  comic  as,  and 
still  more  dramatic  than,  the  text. 


"  Would  he  enjoy  a  drive  in  the 
Park  ?  He  may  smoke  in  the  open 
carriage,  for  both  the  ladies  like  it.  Or 
it  will  be  Sunday  to-morrow,  and  he 
never  works  on  Sunday.  Would  it  be 
very  wrong  to  run  out  for  the  day  on 

Mr  Marion  Crawford  is  a  writer  board  of  Mr  Craik's  yacht,  instead  of 
of  great  accomplishment,  and  of  going  to  church?  Totty  has  the  use  of 
ol  JLt  ™™™1  Wwtwl J|M  n«  all  the  yacht  whenever  she  likes,  and  she 

can  take  her  prayer-book  on  board  and 
read  the  service  with  Mamie,  while 
George  lies  on  deck  and  meditates. 
It  is  a  steam  yacht,  and  it  is  no 
matter  whether  the  weather  is  calm 
or  not.  If  he  likes  they  can  go  up 


almost  universal  knowledge,  as  all 
the  world  knows.  He  is  acquain- 
ted, it  would  seem,  with  every 
nationality,  and  can  put  in  local 
colour  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  with  an  easy  hand. 
We  think,  however,  that  if  there 
is  a  portion  of  the  world  in  which 
that  skill  a  little  fails  him,  it  is 
in  his  own  country,  par  excellence^ 
if  such  a  cosmopolitan  can  be  said 
to  have  a  country.  His  treatment 
of  England  (in  a  '  Lonely  Parish ') 
was  a  little  stiff  and  hard  perhaps, 
without  the  flowing  lines  of  his 
other  work,  but  wonderfully  life- 
like for  all  that.  But  when  he 
is  in  America  he  is  stiffer  and 
harder,  and  seems  much  less  at 
his  ease.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
understand  anything  about  New 
York  society,  which  is  the  subject 
of  his  last,  or  rather  of  one  of  his 
last,1  novels;  but  so  far  as  it  is 
life,  the  picture  is  a  little  heavy 
and  a  little  confused.  We  do  not 
find  our  way  easily  about  from 
the  smart  editor's  office  to  the  mag- 
nificent house  of  the  dishonest  cap- 
italist, who  becomes  a  collector  and 
a  virtuoso  in  the  later  years  of  his 
clever  but  unlovely  life,  and  from 
thence  to  the  indescribable  luxury 
of  Mrs  Sherrington  Trim's  estab- 
lishment. Here  is  a  description, 
at  which  the  book  opens,  of  all 
the  wiles  and  delights  of  this 
latter,  by  which  a  young  man's 
fancy  is  to  be  captivated.  The 
young  man,  let  us  hasten  to  say, 
is  a  cousin,  and  a  literary  genius, 


the  river  with  her  instead.  Or  woul 
he  not  care  to  have  a  horse  waiting 
for  him  at  seven  in  the  morning  at 
the  corner  of  the  Park  ?  There  are 
all  those  horses  eating  their  heads  off. 
It  would  be  too  early  for  Mamie  to 
ride  with  him  unless  he  positively 
insists  upon  it,  but  it  could  not 
interfere  with  his  day's  work.  He 
has  forgotten  to  write  a  letter  1  Poor 
fellow  !  when  he  has  been  working  all 
day  long.  There  is  the  luxurious 
writing-table,  with  its  perfect  appli- 
ances, its  shaded  candles,  the  beauti- 
ful 'Charta  Perfecta,'  the  smoothly 
flowing  ink,  which  is  changed  every 
morning,  the  very  pens  he  always 
uses,  the  spotless  blotting-paper,  wax 
and  seals  if  he  needs  them,  and 
postage-stamps  ready  and  separated 
from  each  other  in  a  silver  box ;  there 
is  even  a  tiny  sponge,  set  in  a  little 
stand,  on  which  to  moisten  them, 
lest  the  coarse  taste  of  the  Govern- 
ment gum  should  offend  the  flavour 
of  the  Turkish  coffee  he  has  been 
drinking.  He  has  an  idea?  he  would 
like  to  make  notes?  There  is  the 
library  beyond  that  door.  It  is 
lighted.  He  has  only  to  shut  himself 
in  as  long  as  he  pleases.  There  is  a 
box  of  those  cigars  on  the  table.  He 
has  forgotten  his  handkerchief?  A 
touch  of  the  bell,  an  order,  and  here 
are  two  of  dear  Sherrington' s,  silk  or 
linen,  whichever  he  prefers.  The 
evening  is  hot?  The  windows  are 
open,  and  there  is  a  mint-julep,  with  a 
straw  in  it,  by  his  side.  Or  is  it  a 
little  chilly  ?  Everything  is  closed, 
the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  the  subtle 


so  that  there  are  plausible  excuses     perfume-  Of  Imperial  tea  floats  on  the 
for    thus    weaving     the    web    of     softened  air.    All  is  noiseless,  perfect, 


Armida  around  him  : — 


soothing  beyond  description." 


1  The  Three  Fates.     By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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Now   we    wonder  whether   the 
enumeration     of    all    these    little 
luxuries,  which  most  people  who 
can    afibrd    them     have    without 
knowing  it,  with  the  faint  touch 
of  the  nasty  as  about  the  Govern- 
ment gum,  and  the    air   of  Deli- 
lah's bower  which  is  shed  over  all, 
is   exclusively   American,  or  only 
the  effort  of  a  writer  not  knowing 
so   much   about   it   as    he   knows 
about  the  bare   and  lofty  Roman 
salons?     We  have  a  feeling  that 
the  latter  must  be  the   case,  and 
that  Mr  Crawford  is  not  so  much 
at  home  as  he  generally  is,  when 
on  his  native  soil.     Yet  there  will 
always  be  a  number  of  readers  who 
prefer  English-speaking  heroes  and 
heroines  to  those  who  indulge  in 
foreign  exclamations   and  live  in 
outlandish  Italian  ways.     And  to 
them  '  The  Three  Fates '  may  prove 
more  attractive  than  one  of  the 
chapters  in  the  history  of  a  great 
Roman  family.     The  three  Fates, 
we   need   scarcely  say,   are    three 
ladies,    with    the    first    of    whom 
Mr    George    Winton   Wood,    the 
hero,    falls    in    love ;    the    second 
falls  in  love  with  him  ;  the  third — 
we  scarcely  know  how  to  describe 
the  sudden  attraction  which  he  all 
at  once  seems  to  find  in  her  from 
the   moment   of    her   widowhood, 
when    her    heart   is    absorbed    in 
grief  for  another  man.     It  appears 
that  though  he  seemed  so  much  in 
earnest    about    the  first   lady,   he 
did  not   love   her   after   all,    and 
indeed     loves     nobody     but     the 
woman  whom  he  hated,  and  who 
hated  him,  and  whom  he  is  never 
likely  to  make   much  impression 
upon.     We  do  not  like  Mr  George 
Winton  Wood.     He  is  a  novelist, 
and  he  makes  capital  of  his  troubles 
at  once,  on  the  spot,  without  even 
waiting  till  they  get  a  little  way 
off  from  him  ;  and  he  is  not  worthy 
of  either  of  the  women  whom  he 
shakes  off  so  lightly,  and  who  are 
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of  so  much  use  to  him  in  the  per- 
fecting of  his  genius.  But  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  the  book  of  the 
"  subtle  "  investigations  which  we 
are  told  are  the  right  thing  in 
fiction.  Mr  George  Winton  Wood 
is  always  at  it,  dissecting  himself, 
and  growing  daily  in  consciousness 
that  he  is  a  very  superior  being 
indeed — too  great  and  too  com- 
plicated in  fact  to  live,  and  in  the 
splendour  of  the  fortune  with 
which  we  leave  him,  wanting 
nothing  but  that  which  he  cannot 
get.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  there 
should  be  something  which  a  man 
cannot  get,  who  has  canvas-backs 
and  champagne  laid  on,  so  to  speak, 
and  is  able  to  procure  himself  all 
the  luxuries  with  which  Mrs 
Sherrington  Trim  beguiled  him 
("smoothly  flowing  ink,  which  is 
changed  every  morning,"  we  re- 
mark with  special  approval :  our 
own  is  almost  always  muddy). 
But  our  conclusion  is  that  we  do 
not  care  a  brass  farthing  whom  he 
marries,  but  rather  hope,  since  he 
now  wishes  it,  that  he  may  never 
marry  at  all. 

Mr  Crawford  does  better,  we 
think,  in  the  atmosphere  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  Saracinesca  series, 
which  we  are,  however,  glad  to 
see  is  now  about  coming  to  an 
end :  the  first  was  very  good,  the 
second  not  quite  so  good,  the  third, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  not  wanted 
at  all — though  there  is  in  this 
last,  received  too  late  to  enter 
into  it,  a  striking  sketch  of  mer- 
cantile affairs  in  Rome,  and  the 
collapse  of  the  building  trade, 
which  is  powerful,  and  looks 
truthful,  though  it  really  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  romantic 
history  of  a  noble  Roman  race. 

Here  is  a  new  novel  com- 
ing into  the  world  without  any 
flourish  of  trumpets,  which  seems 
to  show  a  new  hand  capable  of 
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good  work.1  The  short  but  very 
incisive  history  of  Lord  Wast- 
water is  well  worth  reading.  The 
hero  is  a  very  modern  and  nine- 
teenth-century hero  —  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  rank,  culture,  and 
power,  who  does  not  know  in  the 
least  what  to  do  with  himself  in 
life.  There  is  indeed  nothing  in 
the  world  for  him  to  do.  "  If 
those  excellent  trustees  had  only 
mismanaged  the  property,  and  left 
it  to  me  to  bring  round,"  he  says, 
"  I  could  have  borne  it ;  but  as  it 
is,  what  can  a  man  find  to  do  ? 
Blankshire  is  just  about  a  century 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world ;  the 
dulness  of  its  inhabitants  is  simply 
abnormal.  What  am  I  to  do  ? " 
When  his  friend  recommends  poli- 
tics the  unfortunate  nobleman  re- 
plies, "  Yes ;  and  just  as  I  get  in- 
terested the  Duke  will  die,  and  I 
shall  be  a  peer.  There's  only  one 
place  duller  than  Blankshire,  and 
that's  the  House  of  Lords.  Be- 
sides, I  don't  care  a  rap  which 
party  is  out  and  which  is  in — the 
result  is  always  just  the  same." 
These  sentiments  have  perhaps 
been  heard  before;  but  the  way 
of  escaping  from  them  by  going 
out  to  the  gold-diggings  and  get- 
ting nearly  killed  there,  and  then 
becoming  a  cowboy,  and  living 
through  all  the  roughnesses  of 
that  dreadful  life,  is  perfectly 
modern.  When  Lord  Wastwater, 
after  all  these  experiences,  comes 
home,  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
make  a  sensation  in  Society.  He 
is,  as  the  reader  will  remark,  only 
an  eldest  son,  though  endowed 
with  his  mother's  splendid  for- 
tune, and  with  an  old  reprobate 
of  a  father,  the  Duke,  with  whom 
he  is  not  on  speaking  terms.  We^ 
will  not  betray  the  manner  in 


which  the  author  at  last  finds 
excitement  and  amusement  for 
this  remarkable  individual.  We 
think,  for  our  own  part,  that  it 
is  a  little  too  sharp  and  definite, 
too  black  and  white  for  so  modern 
a  man  as  Lord  Wastwater :  there 
was  more  to  be  got  out  of  him,  in 
our  opinion.  The  detective  work 
in  which  he  takes  so  great  a 
pleasure  might  have  been  much 
more  highly  worked.  But  when 
this  is  said,  we  must  add  that  the 
detective  work  is  very  cleverly 
done,  and  that  the  idea  of  its 
being  directed  and  guided,  not  in 
the  least  insincerely,  but  with  all 
the  instincts  of  a  connoisseur  in 
such  work,  by  the  very  person  who 
has  most  reason  to  dread  it,  is  an 
excellent  idea,  and  worked  out 
with  a  cleverness  which  makes  us 
sometimes  hold  our  breath.  This, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  quite 
original,  and  would  bear  elabo- 
rating on  a  larger  scale.  There 
is,  besides  these  attractions,  a 
great  deal  of  exceedingly  clever 
talk  in  this  little  book. 

And  now  the  year  is  ending, 
the  season  is  over,  and  the  pen 
with  which  we  have  discoursed 
much  to  the  gentle  reader  is  about 
to  be  put  aside.  It  is  but  a  sorry 
quill,  wanting  much  mending,  and 
the  ink  is  not  changed  every 
morning  (that  detail  of  American 
perfection  has  greatly  struck  our 
fancy  !),  and  gets  muddy  now  and 
then.  Good-bye,  our  kind  com- 
panions in  these  realms  of  imagin- 
ation. Our  little  rede  is  spoken 
and  our  counsels  are  ended.  But 
the  new  year  is  coming,  and 
brighter  functions  and  still  better 
•  books,  we  trust,  and  many  of 
them,  to  the  Old  Saloon. 


1  Lord  Wastwater.     By  Sidney  Bolton.    William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh 
and  London. 
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LINES 

DEDICATED    TO    THOSE    WHO    MOURN    THEIR    DEAD    IN 

THE  WRECKS  OF  THE  BOKHARA,   ROUMANIA, 

AND  SCOTCH  EXPRESS. 

PEACE  !  still  thy  sobbing.     Grief  has  deemed  it  wise 

To  cast  a  veil  upon  thy  tear-dimmed  eyes  ; 

And  through  its  tangled  folds  thou  seest  naught 

But  ghastly  shapeless  forms.     Thy  mind  distraught 

Can  wake  no  music  save  the  moan  of  waves 

Or  wail  of  agony.     Yet  life  that  craves 

For  life,  God  knows,  has  gained  it  trebly  blest 

By  what  Earth  never  yields,  Death's  treasure,  Rest. 

Look  up !     The  dying  leaves  fall  russet-brown 

On  grass  that  grew  with  vetch  and  thistle-down; 

And  as  they  fall,  the  sky  half  hid  before 

Spreads  wider,  bluer,  and  a  priceless  store 

Of  sunny  rays  athwart  the  naked  tree, 

Speaks  hope  in  suffering,  love  in  misery. 

Look  up  !  thy  darlings  live !  for  while  they  part 

With  trembling  kisses,  clinging  heart  to  heart, 

Their  piteous  calls  by  storm  and  fire  defied, 

Death's  sable  mantle,  Pain,  hath  fallen  wide, 

And  lo  !  an  angel  stands  with  love-lit  eyes, 

Turns  night  to  glory,  Earth  to  Paradise  ! 

MILLICENT   SUTHERLAND. 
Nov.  3,  1892. 
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THE  RECOVERY  OF  THE  SOUDAN. 


THE  Egyptian  Soudan  is  a  region 
of  unhappy  memories.  The  repu- 
tations of  some  British  officers  are 
buried  there,  while  others  met 
heroic  deaths  in  hopeless  battle. 
Gordon  is  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  slain,  and  his  death  at  Khar- 
toum was  chiefly  an  act  of  revenge 
for  his  skill  and  success  when 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan 
in  checkmating  and  punishing  in- 
famous slave-hunters.  No  other 
part  of  Africa  is  richer  in  natural 
products  of  high  commercial  value, 
and  the  fertility  of  many  districts 
rivals  that  of  the  favoured  land 
of  which  Douglas  Jerrold  said, 
"  Tickle  it  with  a  hoe,  and  it  will 
laugh  with  harvest." 

What  the  Midi  is  to  France  the 
Soudan  is  to  Africa.  Its  condition 
now  is  as  terrible  and  heart-rend- 
ing as  that  of  the  Midi  when 
hordes  of  savage  revolutionists 
converted  it  into  a  pandemonium. 
Yet,  though  the  first  French  Rev- 
olution was  prolific  in  sanguinary 
monsters,  the  most  detestable  of 
them  has  been  outdone  by  the 
hypocritical  tyrant  who  desecrat- 
ed the  title  of  Mahdi,  or  Messiah, 
and  by  his  congenial  successor,  the 
Khalifa  Abdullah.  "  A  hell  upon 
earth  "  is  not  too  strong  a  phrase 
with  which  to  characterise  what  the 
Eastern  Soudan  has  become  under 
their  barbarous  rule.  That  vast 
region,  covering  an  area  of  1600 
miles  in  length  by  1300  in  breadth, 
is  now  darkest  Africa  in  the  most 
ghastly  meaning  of  the  term.  The 
surmises  as  to  its  present  state  fell 
far  below,  in  their  most  pessimistic 
version,  the  awful  reality  as  de- 
picted by  Father  Ohrwalder  in  the 
narrative  of  his  *  Ten  Years'  Cap- 
tivity in  the  Mahdi's  Camp.'  The 
volume  cannot  be  perused  without 


a  shudder  and  without  a  feeling 
of  intense  pity  for  the  wretched 
Soudanese.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
we  think,  for  the  sympathetic 
reader  to  help  longing  for  a  con- 
solatory reply  to  the  appeal  made 
by  Father  Ohrwalder  at  the  end  of 
his  story  :  "  How  long  shall  Europe 
— and,  above  all,  that  nation  which 
has  first  part  in  Europe  and  the 
Soudan — which  stands  deservedly 
first  in  civilising  savage  races — 
how  long  shall  Europe  and  Great 
Britain  watch  unmoved  the  out- 
rages of  the  Khalifa  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Soudan  people1?" 
This  appeal  should  not  be  made  in 
vain.  A  fitting  response  may  be 
returned  with  greater  ease  than 
appears  at  first  sight ;  but,  before 
setting  forth  the  form  which  it 
might  take,  detailed  reference  to 
Father  Ohrwalder  must  be  made, 
while  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
which  he  presents  are  rendered 
clear  to  those  who  desire  to  under- 
stand it. 

It  is  a  drawback  that  Major 
Wingate,  the  editor  of  Father 
Ohrwalder's  manuscript,  has  not 
furnished  more  particulars  about 
the  man  himself.  It  is  a  pity, 
also,  that  a  closer  version  of  his 
manuscript  has  not  been  given  to 
the  world.  He  wrote  his  narra- 
tive in  German,  which  is  his 
native  tongue  ;  this  was  "  roughly 
translated  into  English  "  by  Jusef 
Efiendi  Cudzi,  a  Syrian,  and  Major 
Wingate  has  based  his  version 
upon  this  rude  rendering  of  the 
original.  His  version  is  most 
readable,  though  open  in  many 
places  to  verbal  criticism;  but 
it  might  have  been  still  more 
attractive  if  the  German  manu- 
script had  been  closely  followed  ; 
and  we  say  this  because  the  last 
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chapter,  which  is  on  the  exist- 
ing despotism  in  the  Soudan,  and 
for  the  opinions  in  which  Major 
Wingate  declines  responsibility, 
is  more  direct  in  expression  than 
the  others,  and  is  most  effective 
in  its  simplicity.  Though  no 
precise  information  is  given  on 
the  subject,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Father  Ohrwalder  is  a  native 
of  that  part  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol 
wherein  German  is  the  common 
speech.  He  writes  at  page  119 
that  in  1884  he  had  received  a 
copy  of  the  'Tyroler  Volksblatt' 
containing  an  account  of  his  own 
death.  Some  readers  may  be 
puzzled  when  they  find  it  added 
that  the  newspaper  in  question 
is  "published  in  Posen."  They 
may  marvel  that  a  Tyrol  news- 
paper should  appear  in  a  Prussian 
city,  and  the  simple  explanation 
may  not  occur  them  that  "Posen  " 
is  a  misprint  for  Bozen,  a  pic- 
turesque and  nourishing  town  in 
Southern  Tyrol. 

Father  Ohrwalder  was  a  young 
man  when,  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber 1880,  he  quitted  Cairo  on  his 
way  to  Delen,  in  the  remote  prov- 
ince of  Kordofan,  to  labour  among 
the  people  there  as  a  missionary 
priest.  He  saw  with  delight,  dur- 
ing his  long  journey,  what  he  was 
destined  never  to  look  upon  again, 
"the  pleasant  gardens  and  shady 
groves  of  date-palms  at  Khar- 
toum." He  gives  two  pieces  of 
valuable  and  noteworthy  informa- 
tion about  Delen  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  one  is 
that  he  found  quicksilver  when 
digging  out  a  well,  this  proving 
the  existence  of  cinnabar  at  no 
great  distance ;  the  other  is  that 
gold  is  obtained  in  the  hills  around 
Delen.  The  hardships  and  the 
harassing  illnesses  which  he  has 
suffered  since  then  have  made  him 
look  prematurely  old,  yet  his 
energy  and  zeal  have  not  abated, 


and  he  is  not  only  prepared,  but 
longs  to  return  to  the  Soudan  and 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross 
to  a  people  who  have  been  taught 
to  regard  the  symbol  of  Christian- 
ity with  anger  and  aversion.  His 
presence  is  imposing;  his  height 
exceeds  six  feet,  and  now  that  his 
naturally  swarthy  complexion  has 
been  further  darkened  by  the  sun, 
he  does  not  appear  fair  in  colour 
among  the  black  Soudanese.  He 
is  a  man  of  infinite  resource,  as 
his  narrative  shows,  and  his  pa- 
tience under  affliction  is  worthy 
of  the  religion  of  which  he  is  a 
minister.  He  is  full  of  pity  for 
the  people  at  whose  hands  he  has 
suffered  so  much,  and,  like  men 
who  are  naturally  brave  and 
strong,  he  is  gentle  in  manner 
and  unassuming  in  speech.  It  is 
impossible  to  converse  with  him 
without  feeling  that  he  is  no  com- 
mon man,  and  that  he  is  fashioned 
of  the  fine  clay  out  of  which 
apostles  and  martyrs  are  formed. 
The  Mission  Sisters  who  formed 
a  part  of  the  original  band  of  de- 
vout men  and  women  at  Delen, 
and  of  whom  two  escaped  with 
Father  Ohrwalder,  displayed  an 
endurance  and  courage  in  the  face 
of  impending  death  such  as  no 
men  could  surpass.  Some  of  them 
were  the  victims  of  horrid  cruel- 
ty ;  but  they  escaped  outrages  of 
a  more  poignant  nature.  In  the 
Soudan,  as  in  civilised  countries, 
debauched  men  may  indulge  mor- 
bid tastes ;  yet  the  rule  in  both 
savage  and  cultivated  communities 
is  that  beauty  is  accounted  the 
most  to  be  desired  when  the  colour 
of  the  skin  and  the  outline  of  the 
features  accord  with  the  prevailing 
hue  and  shape.  If  these  unfor- 
tunate Sisters  had  been  jet-black, 
their  fate  might  have  been  more 
deplorable.  As  it  was,  some  suc- 
cumbed to  their  sufferings.  The 
character  of  them  may  be  appre- 
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bended  from  the  following  example, 
which  also  illustrates  the  deter- 
mination of  the  missionaries  to 
shield,  as  far  as  they  could,  the 
Sisters  who  were  still  weaker  than 
they.  The  party  were  together 
after  El  Obeid  had  fallen,  and 
when  the  Mahdi  had  resolved  to 
advance  upon  Khartoum,  and  its 
members  had  been  assured  that 
their  lives  would  be  spared  and 
their  religious  position  respected. 
Despite  this  assurance  from  the 
Mahdi,  a  band  of  armed  men  ap- 
peared in  the  huts  where  the  party 
resided,  and  proceeded  to  carry  off 
the  Sisters.  Father  Ohrwalder 
and  his  brethren  did  their  utmost 
to  protect  the  Sisters,  refusing  to 
be  separated  from  them,  "saying 
that  if  they  wished  they  might 
kill  us  and  cut  off  our  heads ;  but 
that  it  would  be  a  cruel  shame  for 
the  Mahdi  to  ill-treat  these  poor 
women  after  all  his  solemn  prom- 
ises and  assurances."  However, 
protests  were  unavailing,  and  the 
Sisters  were  taken  before  the 
Khalifa  Abdullah,  who  was  then 
the  Mahdi's  right-hand  man,  and 
who  now  rules  in  his  stead.  The 
Khalifa  Sherif  was  present,  and 
when  the  threats  which  were  used 
failed  to  induce  the  unhappy  Sisters 
to  forswear  their  faith,  he  seized 
a  pair  of  scissors  which  one  of 
them  carried  and  "  cut  the  par- 
tition between  her  nostrils."  In 
the  bad  old  days  when  North 
America  was  chiefly  peopled  with 
wild  Indians,  those  whom  they 
took  captive  were  tortured  with 
every  device  that  the  most  vicious 
imagination  could  suggest.  Yet 
these  Indians  vented  their  abom- 
inable wrath  upon  men  only,  and 
though  they  might  subject  women 
to  unutterable  indignities,  they  did 
not  deliberately  inflict  upon  them 
any  physical  torment,  such  as  that 
which  has  just  been  described. 
The  Mahdi  and  his  fanatical  ad- 


herents profess  a  religion  which  is 
far  superior  to  any  which  has  been 
formulated  by  the  savage  tribes 
that  were  once  the  terror  of  the 
white  settlers  in  North  America, 
and  if  they  had  faithfully  observed 
its  tenets  these  Sisters  would  have 
been  treated  with  less  inhumanity. 
The  adherents  of  the  Mahdi  are  to 
the  Muslims  in  Egypt  what  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts  who  put 
Quakers  to  death  were  to  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  who  founded  New 
Plymouth. 

Father  Ohrwalder  and  the 
Sisters  Venturini  and  Ohincarini 
left  Obdurman  on  the  29th  of 
November,  and  reached  Cairo  on 
the  21st  of  December  1891.  The 
story  of  their  flight  is  thrilling, 
and  it  cannot  be  abridged.  The 
sufferings  which  they  underwent 
in  its  course  cannot  be  understood 
by  any  but  those  who  have  known 
what  it  is  to  toil  under  a  tropical 
sun  for  many  hours  at  a  time 
without  being  able  to  quench  a 
raging  thirst.  For  two  days  and 
nights  the  fugitives  could  not  get 
a  drop  of  water  to  drink.  The 
camels  which  carried  them  nearly 
died  of  exhaustion.  No  reference 
is  made  in  Father  Ohrwalder's 
narrative  about  the  condition  of 
the  Sisters  and  himself  after  they 
had  returned  to  Cairo,  and  again 
enjoyed  the  twofold  blessing  of 
liberty  to  live  their  own  lives, 
and  to  worship  their  God  with- 
out any  one  making  them  afraid. 
After  their  deliverance  had  been 
effected,  their  condition  excited 
the  commiseration  of  all  their 
well-wishers  in  Cairo.  Sister 
Venturini  lay  for  a  time  between 
life  and  death.  However,  there  is 
a  medicine  in  freedom  from  which 
those  who  have  been  enslaved  de- 
rive the  most  benefit,  and  health 
was  again  restored  to  the  party 
after  they  had  enjoyed  reunion  with 
their  acquaintance  and  friends. 
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While  the  readers  of  Father 
Ohrwalder's  narrative  will  be  im- 
pressed with  the  events  recorded, 
they  may  not  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  story  as  a  whole 
unless  they  possess  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  Soudan.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  Egypt  has  been  the 
gainer  since  its  boundary,  which 
used  to  extend  to  the  equator, 
has  been  drawn  at  Wady  Halfa> 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Second  Cat- 
aract. The  belief  also  prevails 
that  the  Soudanese  have  been 
adequately  punished  for  their  sins 
by  having  been  subjected  to  a 
blockade  which  hinders  their  hav- 
ing an  outlet  for  trade  by  way  of 
the  Nile  or  the  Red  Sea.  The 
revelations  made  by  Father  Ohr- 
walder  will  disturb  the  serenity 
of  many  who  have  considered  the 
Soudan  question  to  have  been 
settled  in  a  rough  but  thorough- 
going manner,  and  who  might 
oppose  reopening  it  on  the  ground 
that  to  do  so  would  be  at  once  a 
danger  and  an  absurdity.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  question  of  the 
Soudan  never  stood  more  in  need 
of  settlement  than  it  does  to-day, 
and  the  reasons  for  dealing  with 
it  were  never  larger  in  number 
and  more  weighty. 

The  mistake  is  general  and  com- 
plete when  the  Soudanese  are  re- 
garded as  one  people.  Many  tribes 
inhabit  it  who  differ  from  each 
other  as  greatly  in  all  respects  as 
the  ferocious  Apaches  in  North 
America  differed  from  the  peaceful 
Delawares.  One  tribe,  the  Baggara, 
corresponds  to  the  Apaches,  and 
this  tribe  has  now  become  supreme 
since  the  Khalifa  Abdullah,  one 
of  its  members,  has  vanquished  all 
his  enemies  and  exterminated  the 
majority  of  them.  A  century  ago 
the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  Soudan 
were  as  busily  engaged  in  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  opponents  as  the 


followers  of  the  Mahdi  have  been 
during  the  last  ten  years.     Indeed, 
for  thirty  years  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern   Soudan,   which  then  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  First 
Cataract,    was    the    battle-ground 
of    embittered   and  ruthless    foes. 
It  is  hard  to   conceive  how  long 
intertribal     warfare    would    have 
lasted  if  an  accident  had  not  led 
to  the  interference  of  a  man  who 
compelled  all  the   combatants   to 
keep  the  peace  and  acknowledge 
his  supremacy.     This  man  of  the 
strong   right  hand  and  iron  will 
was  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  whose  armies  would  never 
have   known  defeat  if   the  diplo- 
matists  and  statesmen  of  Europe 
had  looked  calmly  on  while  he  was 
pursuing   his    plan   for   rendering 
Egypt  independent  and  powerful. 
He  had  to  deal  with  foes  in  his 
own   household  in  the  persons  of 
the  Mamelukes,  and  he  did  so  with 
a  drastic  vigour  and  thoroughness 
which  is  unparalleled  in  history. 
After  the  massacre  of  their  chiefs 
by  his  orders,  the  men  of  lower 
rank  took  refuge  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the   Eastern  or    Egyp- 
tian   Soudan,    and    they   founded 
New  Dongola,  in  the  province  of 
Senaar.     They  enlisted  the  natives 
and    drilled    them,    in    the   hope, 
probably,   of  wreaking  vengeance 
on  Mehemet  Ali.     He  frustrated 
their  designs  by  sending  his  son 
Ismail  against  them,   who   swept 
them    from    the    earth.        Nubia 
was  occupied  without   resistance. 
Afterwards  Mohammed  Bey  con- 
quered Kordofan,  and  the  Soudan 
was  annexed  to    Egypt.       Ismail 
lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  Nirnr, 
an  Arab  sheikh,  who  enticed  him 
into  a  tent,  induced  him  to  drink 
wine  to  excess,  and  burnt  him  to 
death  there. 

The  Soudanese  found  the  yoke 
of  Mehemet  Ali  far  more  toler- 
able for  a  time  than  the  tyranny 
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of  many  petty  rulers.  A  region 
which  has  been  the  theatre  of 
war  for  thirty  years  benefits  by 
peace  at  any  price.  The  Sou- 
dan began  to  prosper  under  its 
conqueror,  though  its  inhabitants 
never  meekly  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Egypt.  It  was 
governed  with  out  fair  consideration 
for  their  wishes  and  requirements. 
Sir  John  Bowring  reported  to 
Lord  Palmerston  in  1839  that  the 
Egyptian  army  at  Khartoum  was 
recruited  by  men  who  had  been 
made  slaves,  and  that  the  Turkish 
officers  were  paid  in  slaves  whose 
services  were  not  required  as  sol- 
diers. He  then  offered  a  suggest- 
ion which  passed  unheeded,  but 
which,  if  adopted,  might  have 
changed  the  fate  of  Africa.  In 
Bowring's  opinion,  which  he  based 
on  the  personal  observations  of  Mr 
Holroyd,  the  best  way  for  com- 
bating the  slave-trade  was  to 
establish  "English  agents,  and  if 
possible  commercial  factories,  at 
Khartoum,  Kordofan,  and  other 
places  in  East  Africa  connected 
with  the  Nile." 

Anarchy  ended  in  the  Eastern 
Soudan  after  it  was  annexed  to 
Egypt ;  but  good  government  was 
denied  to  the  Soudanese.  They 
soon  found  that  the  burdens  laid 
upon  them  were  too  heavy,  and 
they  even  regretted  the  times  when 
internecine  warfare  was  the  rule. 
Turkish  pashas  became  their 
masters,  and  Turkish  ofiicers  com- 
manded the  troops  that  carried  out 
the  harsh  orders  of  the  Governor- 
General.  One  governor  succeeded 
another  at  short  intervals,  twenty 
being  appointed  within  sixty-three 
years.  Few  of  them  showed  any 
consideration  for  the  wishes  and 
welfare  of  the  people,  or  had  any 
higher  object  in  view  than  to 
wring  as  much  money  as  possible 
out  of  them.  So  many  of  the 
most  oppressive  and  obnoxious 


men  in  authority  were  Turks  that 
the  Soudanese  have  come  to  regard 
all  foreigners  as  Turks,  and  they 
even  apply  that  term  of  reproach  to 
the  British  troops.  Father  Ohrwal- 
der  records  that  the  battle-cry  of 
the  Mahdi's  followers  was,  "  Death 
to  the  Turks — these  swine  ! " 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart,  who 
was  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Sou- 
dan under  Gordon,  and  was  mur- 
dered shortly  before  his  lamented 
chief,  wrote  an  elaborate  report 
at  Khartoum  in  January  1883, 
wherein  particulars  are  given, 
which  are  almost  incredible,  of  the 
misgovernment  of  the  country  by 
Egypt.  He  noted  that  Bashi- 
Bazouks  were  employed  to  collect 
the  taxes ;  that  they  plundered 
and  maltreated  the  people,  and 
that  "probably  for  every  pound 
that  reaches  the  Treasury,  these 
men  rob  an  equal  amount  from 
the  people."  One  of  the  taxes 
yielding  the  largest  return  was 
levied  on  the  sdkiyehs,  or  water- 
wheels  used  for  raising  water  from 
the  Nile  to  irrigate  the  fields.  In 
1865  Jaafar  Pasha  was  in  power, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  prac- 
tically ascertaining  the  extreme 
point  to  which  these  water-wheels 
might  be  taxed  without  their 
owners  being  ruined.  Accordingly 
he  imposed  a  tax  of  500  piastres 
upon  each  sdkiyeh,  which  he  knew 
to  be  in  excess  of  what  could  be 
paid  during  a  term  of  years ;  but 
he  hoped,  after  three  years'  trial, 
to  ascertain  how  much  it  ought  to 
be  reduced.  He  was  removed  be- 
fore the  three  years  expired,  and 
his  successor  continued  the  tax, 
the  result  being  that  many  fella- 
heen were  ruined,  that  many  mi- 
grated to  other  parts,  and  that,  in 
the  province  of  Berber,  as  many 
as  1442  sdkiyehs  were  abandoned 
in  1881,  and  613  in  the  province 
of  Dongola. 

Taxes  were  levied  on  land  and 
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date-trees  which  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Nile  when  in  flood. 
Indeed,  levying  and  collecting 
taxes  were  the  principal  occupa- 
tions of  the  Egyptian  officials  in  the 
Soudan.  Nothing  was  expended 
in  making  roads,  the  consequence 
being  that  for  lack  of  them  grain 
was  rotting  at  Senaar  when  there 
was  famine  in  Suakin.  The  troops 
were  badly  disciplined  and  badly 
paid ;  they  could  not  withstand  an 
enemy,  but  they  were  adepts  in 
robbery.  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Stew- 
art states  that  residents  in  Senaar 
"  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Egyptian  troops  on  their  march 
through  the  town,  and  I  was  as- 
sured that  they  had  robbed  and 
plundered  so  impartially  as  to  pick 
the  pockets  of  their  own  command- 
ing officers."  It  is  not  surprising, 
in  view  of  existing  facts,  that  Be- 
sati  Bey,  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, who  had  been  secretary  to 
Gordon,  should  doubt  "  his  ability 
to  do  any  good."  He  stated  "  that 
no  revenue  had  been  paid  for  two 
years,  and  that  salaries  were  seven 
months  in  arrear."  As  the  irreg- 
ular troops  had  not  received  any 
pay  for  two  years,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  their  conduct  should  have 
become  in  keeping  with  their 
name.  Neither  can  we  hesitate 
to  accept  Besati  Bey's  view,  "  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  rebellion  was 
misgoveriiment  and  oppression, 
and  that  all  the  Mahdi  did  was  to 
apply  a  lighted  match  to  the  fully 
prepared  tinder." 

The  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart,  in  which  the  foregoing 
passages  occur,  was  prepared  after 
the  Mahdi  had  set  the  tinder  in  a 
blaze.  What  happened  next  is  set 
forth  with  clearness  in  Father  Ohr- 
walder's  narrative.  He  heard  the 
first  mutterings  of  the  approaching 
storm  in  April  1882,  and  on  the 
15th  of  September  in  that  year,  to 
quote  from  Major  Wingate's  Eng- 


lish version  of  what  Father  Ohr- 
walder  wrote :  "  We  rang  for  the 
last  time  the  Ave-bell  for  heaven 
knows  how  many  years  !  "  This 
touching  incident  is  marred  in  the 
telling.  There  is  no  meaning  in 
the  term  "  Ave-bell "  •  nor  do  we 
understand  how  any  other  bell 
than  that  for  Fruh-Mette,  or  Mat- 
ins, was  rung  in  the  morning.  This 
is  but  one  out  of  many  instances 
which  make  us  regret  that  the  Ger- 
man manuscript  had  not  been  ren- 
dered directly  into  English.  .  Even 
in  the  paraphrase,  somewhat  clum- 
sily expressed,  that  Major  Wingate 
gives  of  the  original,  which  he 
knew  at  second-hand  only,  there 
is  pathos  in  the  recital  of  what 
took  place : — 

"  At  noon  Mek  Omar  arrived  with 
his  followers,  and,  chanting  the  Mo- 
hammedan creed,  he  first  entered  the 
church,  and  there  we  had  the  agony 
of  beholding  with  our  own  eyes  its 
destruction.  Our  blacks  were  taken 
over  by  Omar's  troops,  and  attached 
to  the  Government  soldiers.  Omar 
thought  that  he  would  find  some  trea- 
sure, but  here  he  was  mistaken,  for 
we  had  hidden  the  little  money  we 
had  to  meet  our  future  wants  ;  and  as 
we  had  been  cut  off  from  El  Obeid  for 
seven  months,  we  had  consumed  all 
our  reserve  stores  :  for  the  fourteen 
days  previous  to  this  we  had  not  even 
any  salt  to  mix  with  our  food." 

Father  Ohrwalder  supplies  from 
personal  and  painful  experience 
many  particulars  of  the  Mahdi's 
appearance,  methods,  and  objects, 
which  are  quite  novel  and  highly 
instructive.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  fanatic  from  his  youth  up- 
ward, and  his  earliest  ambition 
may  have  been  that  of  many  Mus- 
lims, to  earn  the  fame  and  vener- 
ation which  are  bestowed  upon  a 
holy  man  during  life,  and  the  post- 
humous glory  of  saintship.  When 
he  developed  the  further  ambition 
of  becoming  a  militant  apostle,  with 
an  alleged  commission  to  free  the 
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Soudan  from  Egyptian  tyranny,  he 
found  adherents  as  well  as  admirers, 
and  his  followers  increased  in  num- 
bers and  enthusiasm,  after  he  had 
led  into  ambush  and  slaughtered 
the  troops  who  were  sent  to  capture 
him,  when  his  teaching  had  ap- 
peared fraught  with  danger  to  the 
established  order  of  things.  Among 
those  who  espoused  his  cause  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  were  the 
Bagarras,  who  resembled  in  some 
respects,  more  especially  in  fierce- 
ness, the  wild  Highlanders  of  a 
bygone  age,  and  who  were  as 
much  dreaded  by  other  tribes  in 
the  Soudan  as  the  Scottish  Low- 
landers,  of  whom  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie  was  a  type,  dreaded  the 
restless  and  ruthless  denizens  of 
the  Highland  glens. 

The  tinder  was  prepared,  as  we 
have  shown  above,  for  the  match 
which  the  Mahdi  applied  to  it ; 
but  special  reasons  caused  the  Bag- 
gara  tribes  to  side  with  the  Mahdi 
from  the  outset.  He  took  to  wife 
the  daughters  of  some  Baggara 
sheikhs,  and  these  men  nursed  a 
bitter  grievance  against  the  Egyp- 
tian Government.  In  a  spasmodic 
yet  an  apparently  honest  fashion, 
the  Khedive  Ismail  had  sanctioned 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
this  being  a  trade  at  which  the 
Baggaras  were  experts,  having 
pursued  it  from  time  immemorial. 
These  tribes  were  able  to  pay  the 
tribute  demanded  of  them  so  long 
only  as  they  could  make  a  profit 
out  of  slave-hunting.  As  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Stewart  pointed  out 
in  the  report  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  "  the  Government 
would  seem  to  have  become  really 
desirous  to  put  down  the  slave- 
trade,  so  that  those  tribes  have 
lost  the  only  means  of  paying  their 
taxes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
annual  tribute  expected  of  them 
is  still  the  same."  It  appears, 
then,  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  the 
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good  intentions  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  carried  into  effect 
with  consummate  imprudence,  con- 
tributed as  much  as  indefensible 
misgovernment  to  the  revolt  of 
the  Soudanese  and  the  rise  of  the 
Mahdi. 

The  reasons  for  the  Mahdi's  suc- 
cess are  probably  unknown  to 
Father  Ohrwalder,  but  his  ac- 
count of  how  it  was  achieved  is 
none  the  less  valuable.  He  nar- 
rates what  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  he  does  so  without  bias 
or  prepossession.  His  outline  of 
the  Mahdi's  reforms  is  not  unat- 
tractive. The  religious  changes 
which  he  advocated  were  designed 
to  purify  the  religion  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  Turks  had  pol- 
luted. These  consisted  in  com- 
manding, under  heavy  penalties, 
entire  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
drinks  and  tobacco,  in  both  of 
which  the  Soudanese  delight,  and 
from  using  hashish,  to  which  the 
Turks  and  Egyptians  are  unhap- 
pily addicted.  He  ordered  the 
young  women  to  veil  their  faces, 
which  they  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  and  he  reduced  the 
expenses  which  marriage  had  en- 
tailed, probably  because  he  had 
personally  objected  to  the  outlay. 
His  innovations  were  many,  and 
they  were  justified  on  the  ground 
that  his  mission  had  the  sanction 
of  heaven ;  that  he  was  the  last  of 
the  prophets ;  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  at  hand;  that  a  holy 
war,  to  convert  infidels  to  the  true 
faith  was  an  imperative  duty  ;  and 
that  contempt  for  the  things  of 
this  world  was  a  suitable  attitude, 
seeing  that  riches  were  unneces- 
sary to  believers  whose  enjoyment 
of  them  could  not  be  long.  This 
is  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  pro- 
pounded by  the  Mahdi ;  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  sketch  of  him  as  a 
man : — 

"  His  outward  appearance  was 
3  M 
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strangely  fascinating  ;  he  was  a  man 
of  strong  constitution,  very  dark  com- 
plexion, and  his  face  always  wore  a 
pleasant  smile,  to  which  he  had  by 
long  practice  accustomed  himself. 
Under  this  smile  gleamed  a  set  of 
singularly  white  teeth,  and  between 
the  two  upper  middle  ones  was  a 
V-shaped  space,  which  in  the  Soudan 
was  considered  a  sign  that  the  owner 
will  be  lucky.  His  mode  of  conversa- 
tion, too,  had  by  training  become  ex- 
ceptionally pleasant  and  sweet.  As  a 
messenger  of  God,  he  pretended  to  be 
in  direct  communication  with  the 
Deity.  All  orders  which  he  gave 
were  supposed  to  have  come  to  him 
by  inspiration,  and  it  became  there- 
fore a  sin  to  refuse  to  obey  him  ;  dis- 
obedience to  the  Mahdi's  orders  was 
tantamount  to  resistance  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  was  therefore  punishable 
by  death." 

Every  reader  of  the  foregoing 
passage  must  recall  the  phrase  that 
a  man  "  may  smile  and  smile  and 
be  a  villain."  The  Mahdi  took  care 
to  be  in  the  rear  when  a  battle  was 
fought,  and  his  bravery  was  most 
conspicuous  when  condemning  de- 
fenceless prisoners  to  be  executed. 
His  followers,  like  others  before 
them,  were  under  strong  delusions 
to  believe  lies.  They  kissed  the 
ground  upon  which  his  feet  had 
trod  ;  they  drank  the  water  in 
which  he  had  bathed ;  they  re- 
joiced when  he  blessed  them. 
They  fought  for  him  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  they  met  death  with 
a  fortitude  which  would  have  en- 
nobled them  if  they  had  been 
striving  in  a  better  cause.  Victory 
perched  upon  their  banners  until 
the  entire  Soudan  was  at  his  feet. 
Gordon  was  the  man  with  whom 
his  followers  had  to  sustain  the 
hardest  struggle ;  but  the  chival- 
rous Gordon  could  not  maintain  a 
single-handed  fight  against  over- 
powering numbers,  having  lacked 
the  support  which  his  countrymen 
considered  the  Government  of  the 
day  should  have  been  more  prompt 


and  eager  in  affording,  and  when 
some  of  his  adherents  were  ex- 
hausted with  hunger  and  others 
were  miserable  traitors.  The  ven- 
geance of  the  triumphant  Mahdi 
was  expended  upon  the  city  of 
Khartoum,  in  which  Gordon  made 
the  last  great  stand  against  him. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  were 
massacred ;  others  were  led  into 
a  slavery  which  was  worse  than 
death  by  violence ;  and  a  few 
shapeless  ruins  now  mark  the 
site  of  a  city  which  formerly 
was  the  thriving  capital  of  the 
Soudan,  with  a  population  of 
50,000,  and  a  prospect  of  indefi- 
nite expansion.  The  story  is 
among  the  saddest  in  modern  his- 
tory, and  no  one  in  this  country 
who  is  familiar  with  its  details  can 
refrain  from  feeling  ashamed  of 
what  occurred,  and  anxious  that 
the  blood  which  was  poured  out  by 
the  defenders  of  Khartoum  should 
be  remembered  and  avenged.  It 
is  a  slight  consolation  for  Gordon's 
death  to  read  what  Father  Ohr- 
walder  writes  respecting  the  im- 
pression which  he  made  upon  his 
enemies. 

"  The  memory  of  Gordon,  the 
heroic  defender  of  Khartoum,  is  still 
held  in  respectful  remembrance  in 
the  Soudan.  His  bravery,  generosity, 
and  voluntary  self  -  sacrifice  have 
won  the  admiration  of  his  bitterest 
enemies.  It  is  a  common  saying 
amongst  Moslems,  '  Had  Gordon  been 
one  of  us,  he  would  have  been  a  per- 
fect man.' " 

The  contrast,  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  between  the  Mahdi 
and  Gordon,  is  as  great  as  that 
between  Fagin  and  Howard.  We 
have  quoted  some  of  the  fine 
sentiments,  in  the  style  of  Joseph 
Surface,  with  which  the  Mahdi 
began  his  mission ;  let  us  now 
add  a  few  sentences  descriptive  of 
the  life  of  this  sanguinary  hypo- 
crite, after  his  authority  had  been 
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established  and  his  dupes  were  at 
his  feet.  After  the  capture  of 
Khartoum  his  practice  changed, 
while  his  precepts  were  as  ad- 
mirable as  before : — 

"Although  he  was  continually 
warning  his  followers  to  despise  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  and  to 
abandon  all  luxurious  modes  of  life, 
he  surrounded  himself  with  every 
sort  of  comfort  and  luxury,  appreciat- 
ing to  the  utmost  the  very  pleasures 
[against  ?]  which  he  declaimed  so 
violently.  He  urged  moderation  in 
eating  and  drinking,  yet  he  secured 
for  himself  every  dainty  which  Khar- 
toum could  possibly  produce.  He 
now  wore  shirts  and  trousers  of  the 
finest  material,  and,  before  putting 
them  on,  his  wives  were  obliged  to 
perfume  them  with  incense  and  other 
costly  fragrances.  .  .  .  They  an- 
ointed his  body  with  all  sorts  of 
precious  unguents,  but  his  speciality 
was  the  expensive  'sandalia'  (a  per- 
fume prepared  with  sandal-wood  and 
oil),  and  so  saturated  was  he  with 
these  perfumes  that  when  he  went 
forth  the  air  was  laden  with  sweet- 
smelling  odours." 

Father  Ohrwalder  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Mahdi  in  private  life, 
which  is  drawn  from  information 
given  him  by  friends  who  were 
eyewitnesses,  and  the  contrast 
between  what  then  went  on  and 
what  the  crowd  without  which 
anxiously  awaited  his  blessing 
doubtless  imagined,  is  as  great  as 
any  contrast  can  be.  His  de- 
bauchery led  to  his  premature 
death  on  the  22d  of  June  1885. 
The  shock  was  terrible  to  his 
followers,  who  had  believed  his 
assurance  that  his  life  was  a 
charmed  one,  and  that  he  could 
indefinitely  prolong  it.  They 
were  reluctant  to  admit  that  he 
was  really  dead,  and  the  current 
report  that  "he  was  about  to 
travel  through  the  heavens  for 
a  space  of  three  years "  found 
general  credence.  If  he  had  been 


the  reformer  of  abuses  which  he 
professed  to  be,  and  if  his  country 
had  been  the  gainer  by  the  revolt 
which  he  headed,  some  extenua- 
tion might  be  urged  for  his  con- 
duct. The  truth  is  well  put  by 
Father  Ohrwalder,  after  describ- 
ing his  death  and  burial  : — 

"  Thus  ended  the  Mahdi — a  man 
who  left  behind  him  a  hundred 
thousand  murdered  men,  women,  and 
children,  hundreds  of  devastated 
towns  and  villages,  poverty  arid 
famine.  Upon  his  devoted  head  lies 
the  curse  of  his  people  whom  he  had 
forced  into  a  wild  and  fanatical  war, 
which  brought  indescribable  ruin 
upon  the  country,  and  which  exposed 
his  countrymen  to  the  rule  of  a  cruel 
tyrant,  from  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  free  themselves." 

The  death  of  the  Mahdi  was  less 
of  a  blessing  to  the  Soudan  than 
might  be  supposed.  The  Khalifa 
Abdullah,  who  now  rules  in  his 
name,  is  an  even  greater  monster. 
The  Mahdi  had  some  tincture  of 
education,  while  his  successor  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  Letters 
and  newspapers  are  read,  and 
those  in  foreign  tongues  are  trans- 
lated to  him.  Sometimes  the 
news  in  the  papers  differs  from 
the  facts  within  his  knowledge, 
and  when  this  occurs  the  Kha- 
lifa is  greatly  amazed.  Father 
Ohrwalder  comments  upon  this 
with  a  simplicity  as  great  as  the 
Khalifa's  when  he  writes  :  "  Being, 
in  truth,  a  mere  savage  and  an 
ignorant  man,  he  believed  that  all 
news  in  a  newspaper  must  be  true." 

Two  events  demonstrated  that 
the  power  of  the  Khalifa  is  wan- 
ing, and  justified  the  inference 
that  but  a  little  external  pressure 
would  end  it.  The  force  which 
was  sent  by  him  to  invade  Egypt 
under  the  command  of  Wad  en 
JSTajumi  was  almost  annihilated  at 
Toski  near  the  Nile  on  the  3d  of 
August  1889,  while  Tokar  was 
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won  back  by  Egypt  on  the  19th  of 
February  1891.  On  both  occa- 
sions' the  Egyptian  troops  distin- 
guished themselves,  while  the  bat- 
talions of  Soudanese  fought  at 
Toski  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
of  any  troops.  And  now  we  may 
turn  to  consider  Father  Ohrwalder's 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Soudan, 
and  consider  whether  it  should  be 
recovered  ;  and  if  so,  how  the  task 
ought  to  be  undertaken.  The 
picture  which  he  draws  of  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  the  country 
is  not  a  whit  overcharged,  and  it 
deserves  attention : — 

"The  progress  of  fifty  years  was 
ruined  by  the  Mahdi's  revolt.  The 
Soudan  fell  back  into  the  darkness 
from  which  philanthropy  had  rescued 
it.  Civilisation  was  swamped  in 
the  flood  of  fanaticism.  The  sign 
of  salvation  was  blotted  out,  the 
bearers  of  it  chained  as  slaves,  and 
the  flag  of  tyranny  waved  over  smok- 
ing ruins  from  Darfour  to  the  Eed 
Sea,  and  from  Eegaf  northwards  to 
the  Second  Cataract.  Bands  of  fan- 
atics have  swept  over  the  land, 
destroying  every  Christian  sign.  The 
Soudan  lies  open  in  its  desolation  and 
nakedness.  Everything  but  a  little 
cloth  and  a  little  corn  is  superfluous 
— nay,  wicked — for  those  who  accept 
the  Mahdi's  promise  of  eternal  life. 
The  minds  of  men  are  savage  through 
years  of  warfare.  The  ignorant  Bag- 
gara  rule,  the  gentler  Jaalin  and 
Danagta  are  oppressed  ;  the  land  is 
falling  back  to  a  wilderness. 

"  The  present  ruler,  Abdullah,  is 
marching  steadily  in  the  path  of 
desolation.  He  roots  out  eagerly 
every  vestige  of  Egyptian  rule  ;  all 
foreign  influence  he  keeps  at  a  dis- 
tance, for  he  will  rule  over  an  ignorant 
people.  He  wants  nothing  from  be- 
yond his  own  boundaries.  If  he  has 
no  money,  cloth  becomes  the  medium 
of  exchange  ;  ammunition  he  makes 
himself.  With  his  Baggaras  he  rules 
with  an  iron  hand.  Those  who  resist 
are  pitilessly  robbed,  imprisoned,  or 
exiled." 

Father  Ohrwalder  probably  did 


not  know,  when  he  penned  these 
lines,  how  much  the  Khalifa  Ab- 
dullah dreads  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  Egypt  to  recover 
and  reoccupy  the  Soudan.  In 
February  1891,  the  late  Khedive 
made  a  progress  as  far  as  the 
present  and  provisional  boundary 
of  Egypt  at  Wady  Haifa.  His 
arrival  there  caused  consternation 
at  Obdurman,  and  the  belief  was 
prevalent  that  a  forward  move- 
ment was  impending.  Such  a 
movement,  if  judiciously  directed, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge,  undoubtedly 
succeed,  and  then  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  which  is  almost  equivalent 
to  that  of  civilisation,  would  again 
run  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
equator.  The  British  Government 
must  bear  the  blame,  if  blame  be 
chargeable  on  any  one,  for  the 
existing  frontier  being  drawn  at 
the  Second  Cataract. 

This  is  a  question  which  can 
happily  be  discussed  without  any 
tinge  or  trace  of  partisanship. 
The  Administrations  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  Lord  Salisbury  have 
accepted  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  appeals  to  the  War 
Office  have  been  equally  ineffec- 
tual under  either  Government. 
Not  only  was  the  frontier  drawn 
there,  but  a  blockade  was  estab- 
lished in  order  that  commercial 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan  should  cease.  Wady 
Haifa  is  garrisoned  with  Egyptian 
and  Soudanese  troops  under  the 
command  of  English  officers  in 
the  Khedive's  service,  and  the 
traveller  who  desires  to  prolong 
his  journey  southwards  cannot  do 
so  without  permission  from  the 
commanding  officer.  The  Egyp- 
tian Government,  while  conscious 
of  the  services  rendered  to  this 
country  by  the  troops  of  Great 
Britain,  and  ready  to  acknowledge 
them  with  gratitude,  have  always 
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felt  aggrieved  at  the  determination 
of  the  British  Government  to  main- 
tain a  line  of  separation  between 
the  Soudan  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  Nile  valley.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  by  those  who  are  cognisant 
of  the  facts,  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  have  justification  in 
urging  that  the  blockade  and  sep- 
aration are  indefensible  in  present 
circumstances. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff  was  sent  to 
Egypt  as  a  special  Commissioner  to 
arrange  for  the  future  evacuation  of 
the  country  by  the  British  troops, 
and  that  the  Sultan,  instigated  by 
France,  refused  to  sign  the  con- 
vention which  had  been  drawn  up; 
but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  why  his  efforts  to  open 
the  Soudan  to  trade  proved  in- 
effectual. Sir  Drummond  Wolff 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  con- 
tinued blockade  of  the  Soudan  was 
a  mistake,  and  he  telegraphed  to 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  on  the 
5th  of  February  1886,  he  had 
learnt  from  five  Soudanese  notables 
that  in  their  opinion  "  a  settled 
form  of  government,  which  will 
prevent  the  people  from  killing 
each  other,  is  what  the  Soudanese 
desire."  On  the  13th  of  the  fol- 
lowing April  he  telegraphed  to  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery  "that  one  of 
the  objects  desired  by  insurgents 
in  asking  for  peace  is  removal  of 
blockade."  It  was  then  held  that 
by  maintaining  the  blockade  the 
insurgent  Soudanese  would  "  stew 
in  their  own  juice."  It  was  not 
anticipated  that  the  actual  con- 
sequence would  be  that  which 
Father  Ohrwalder  depicts  —  viz., 
orgies  of  savagery  in  the  Soudan. 
In  May  1886,  after  a  conference 
in  Cairo  at  which  Nubar  Pasha, 
Abdel  Kadir  Pasha,  General  Ste- 
phenson,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  and 
Sir  Drummond  Wolff  were  present, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a 


proclamation  should  be  issued 
opening  markets  for  trade  .  with 
Soudanese  merchants  at  Wady 
Haifa,  Assouan,  Korosko,  and 
Assiout,  this  having  the  approval 
of  Cairo  merchants,  of  Moukh- 
tar  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Commis- 
sioner, and  of  his  Highness  the 
Khedive.  In  reply  to  Sir  Drum- 
mond's  telegram  to  this  effect,  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery  stated  :  "  Her 
Majesty's  Government  understood 
that  the  stoppage  of  trade  in  the 
Soudan  was  still  considered  the 
best  means  of  bringing  the  tribes 
to  reason."  The  authorities  on 
the  spot,  who  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  case,  including  our  ex- 
cellent representative,  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  were  of  one  mind  ;  but  the 
home  Government,  though  know- 
ing less,  took  a  different  view.  It 
is  needless  to  adduce  further  ex- 
emplifications of  this,  as  the  key  to 
the  mystery  will  prove  more  useful. 
That  key  is  contained  in  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
dated  the  9th  of  June  1886,  in 
which  these  words  occur :  "  The 
military  authorities  in  this  country 
are,  however,  strongly  opposed  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  restrictions 
which  have  been  placed  on  the 
furnishing  of  supplies  to  the  tribes 
in  the  Soudan."  Whether  the 
Cabinet  be  Conservative  or  Liber- 
al, the  blundering  with  regard  to 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan  is  attribu- 
table to  attention  being  paid  to  the 
military  authorities  in  London  in- 
stead of  to  those  in  Cairo.  If  the 
like  error  had  not  occurred,  when 
the  expedition  to  rescue  Gordon 
was  planned,  he  might  be  alive 
now,  and  the  Soudan  tranquil  and 
flourishing. 

These  blunders  have  been  per- 
petrated ;  it  is  now  imperative 
that  they  should  not  be  repeated. 
All  the  readers  of  Father  Ohr- 
walder's  narrative  would  regret  if 
the  authentic  information  which 
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he  furnishes  should  fail  of  its  main 
purpose,  which  is  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  Soudan  shall  again  be 
thrown  open  to  the  blessed  influ- 
ences of  Christianity  and  the  be- 
nignant spirit  of  civilisation.  Re- 
gret quite  as  keen  would  prevail 
were  this  country  to  interfere 
directly  in  matters  which  are  ex- 
clusively within  the  sphere  of •  the 
Egyptian  Government.  No  Min- 
ister of  State  who  is  responsible 
for  our  policy  is  likely  to  sanction 
an  expedition  from  this  country 
against  the  Mahdi,  in  which  more 
British  treasure  might  be  squan- 
dered and  more  valuable  lives  lost 
in  vain.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
recovery  of  the  Soudan  is  perfectly 
feasible  without  any  risk  being 
run  by  this  country,  or  any  loss 
occasioned  to  another.  Nothing 
is  more  desired  by  the  Ministers 
of  his  Highness  the  Khedive  than 
that  Egypt  should  have  what  is 
called  in  the  newspaper  slang  of 
the  day  "  a  free  hand."  At  pres- 
ent, that  Government  is  forbidden 
by  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  take  any  step  towards  regain- 
ing authority  over  the  Soudan. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  past 
experience  justifies  an  indisposi- 
tion to  see  the  Soudan  again  under 
Egyptian  domination.  Gordon  re- 
garded such  a  contingency  as  one 
to  be  deprecated  and  dreaded.  He 
had  beheld  the  extent  to  which 
Egyptian  pashas  abused  their 
power,  and  he  revolted  at  the 
spectacle.  Hence  he  wrote  in 
1879  that  "the  Government  of 
the  Egyptians  in  these  far-off 
countries  is  nothing  else  but  one 
of  brigandage  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion," and  also,  "that  the  Egyp- 
tian should  never  be  allowed  out 
of  his  own  country."  When  this 
was  written  the  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Egypt  itself  was  a  public 
scandal.  The  judicial  bench  was 
corrupt ;  injustice  could  be  perpe- 


trated by  the  rich.  Education 
was  a  farce.  The  fellaheen  were 
ground  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstones  to  pay  out  of 
their  scanty  earnings  the  cruel 
demands  of  foreign  bondholders. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  away  since  the  Egyp- 
tians as  a  ruling  class  merited  the 
harshest  terms  which  Gordon 
used.  During  a  part  of  that 
time  British  influence  has  sup- 
planted that  of  France,  with  the 
result  of  the  judicial  bench  in 
Egypt  having  been  purified  and 
its  status  elevated ;  of  public 
education  being  conducted  on 
a  plan  which  more  civilised  na- 
tions regard  with  approval ;  of 
the  toiling  fellaheen  being  freed 
from  many  of  their  most  crushing 
burdens,  without  the  public  credi- 
tor having  the  slightest  cause  for 
complaint.  The  character  of  the 
governing  class  has  been  trans- 
formed under  the  pressure  of 
British  power,  and  the  Egyptians, 
of  whom  Gordon  had  a  painful 
experience  and  memory,  are  the 
fossil  relics  of  a  past  which  can- 
not return.  If  the  Egyptians 
undertook  the  recovery  of  their 
lost  provinces  in  the  Soudan,  they 
would  be  hailed  as  deliverers  by 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
Nor  would  the  reinstatement  of 
Egyptian  officials  imply  a  recur- 
rence to  the  old  days  of  tyranny 
and  torture.  The  former  yoke  was 
heavy  and  intolerable,  but  at  the 
worst  it  was  a  scourging  with 
whips  •  whereas  the  same  people 
have  been  scourged  with  scorpions 
since  then,  and  the  process  does 
not  gratify  them.  When  the 
Mahdi  raised  the  banner  of  re- 
volt, thousands  flocked  to  it  for 
protection.  Now,  the  flag  of 
Egypt  would  be  greeted  with 
acclamation  as  the  symbol  of 
safety  against  oppression  and  de- 
liverance from  bondage.  How, 
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then,  should  the  flag  be  carried 
into  the  Soudan  1  The  question 
can  be  briefly  answered  in  this  wise : 
Continue  on  a  larger  scale  what 
has  been  done  on  a  small  one. 
The  frontier  which  has  been  ar- 
bitrarily drawn  is  not  that  of  a 
few  years  ago.  Father  Ohrwalder 
first  felt  himself  in  safety  after 
his  flight  from  Omdurman  when 
he  reached  the  wells  of  Murat, 
which  are  on  the  route  through 
the  desert  to  the  south  of  Korosko, 
and  these  wells  had  been  occupied 
by  Saleh  Bey  a  few  years  before  on 
behalf  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment. "When  Wad  en  Najumi  ad- 
vanced upon  Egypt  and  found  his 
Waterloo  at  Toski,  his  followers 
occupied  Sarras,  which  is  forty 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  provi- 
sional frontier  at  Wady  Haifa. 
This  was  in  1889,  and  then  it  was 
decided  that  Sarras  should  be 
taken  and  held  by  Egyptian  troops. 
Since  then  Sarras  has  become  an 
outpost  of  Wady  Haifa,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail  and  tele- 
phone. Still  farther  to  the  south  is 
Dal,  which  has  been  found  to  be 
the  best  place  for  establishing  the 
works  which  have  been  planned 
with  a  view  to  turn  the  Nile  flood 
to  full  account.  These  public 
works,  which  are  of  paramount 
importance,  cannot  be  executed 
unless  the  Egyptian  army  guards 
Dal  in  the  Soudan. 

Let  what  has  been  done  on  a 
small  scale  without  difficulty  or 
protest  be  continued,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  rule  of 
his  Highness  the  Khedive  will  ex- 
tend, as  that  of  the  founder  of  his 
family  did,  to  the  equator,  where 
Mehemet  Ali  fixed  the  boundary  of 
his  country  to  the  south.  That  is 
the  suggestion.  How  should  it  be 
carried  into  effect  1  The  first  thing 
necessary  is  for  the  Government  of 
Egypt  to  repeat  the  word  which 
was  spoken  to  the  Israelites  by  the 


Lord  of  hosts  through  Moses  and 
tell  them  to  "go  forward."  The 
road  is  open  and  easy.  From  Wady 
Haifa  to  Khartoum  a  line  of  rail- 
way has  been  surveyed.  A  part 
of  it  has  been  constructed  ;  a  long 
stretch  of  embankment  is  prepared 
for  rails  being  laid  down.  To  reach 
Dongola  would  be  almost  child's- 
play,  and  Dongola,  as  Father 
Ohrwalder  puts  it,  is  "  the  key  of 
the  Soudan."  When  Dongola  is 
reached,  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
way to  Khartoum  would  not  in- 
volve any  engineering  difficulties. 
The  invaders  of  the  territory  which 
now  groans  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Khalifa  Abdullah  would  be  wel- 
comed and  aided  as  deliverers  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  disciplined 
Soudanese  and  Egyptian  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  English 
officers  in  the  Khedive's  service, 
would  be  foes  such  as  the  wild 
savages  of  the  Soudan  have  not 
encountered  since  the  Mahdi's 
death.  Those  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  process  of  crossing  the 
North  American  continent  by  rail 
would  consider  the  scheme  as 
simple  as  learning  the  alphabet. 
The  chances  of  failure  are  less  than 
for  any  scheme  which  has  been 
proposed.  A  considerable  outlay 
must  be  incurred ;  but  nearly  two 
millions  sterling  are  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  Public  Debt,  and  a  part 
of  this  sum  might  be  devoted  to 
the  reconstitution  of  Egypt. 

Supposing  the  scheme  which  has 
been  indicated  were  resolved  upon, 
its  execution  might  be  preceded 
by  a  simple  change  which  would 
largely  contribute  towards  its  suc- 
cess. At  present  the  Soudanese 
are  like  rats  in  a  trap  that  rend 
and  devour  each  other.  They  can- 
not communicate  with  the  outside 
world  except  by  stealth ;  yet  despite 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Mahdi's 
successor,  they  wish  to  live,  and, 
if  possible,  to  trade.  Their  desire 
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to  do  business  in  Egypt  should  be 
granted.  Caravans  from  the  Sou- 
dan should  be  welcomed  at  Kor- 
osko  and  Wady  Haifa,  Assouan, 
and  Assiout.  Those  who  find  trade 
with  the  Egyptians  remunerative 
will  become  the  bitterest  oppon- 
ents of  the  prevailing  rule  in  the 
Soudan. 

The  suggestions  which  we  have 
made  are  so  fair  and  rational  that 
we  need  not  support  them  with 
elaborate  arguments.  Yet  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  omit  a 
consideration  which  is  quite  as 
important  as  any  that  may  occur 
to  the  reader,  and  which  deserves 
most  considerate  attention.  Our 
supremacy  in  Egypt  is  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  French  patriots.  The 
hatred  of  Great  Britain  by  France 
has  not  been  extinguished  by  fine 
speeches  or  treaties  of  commerce. 
All  unkindly  feelings  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  British  Isles  to- 
wards the  French  people  are 
dead  or  dying ;  they  have  not 
survived  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion and  the  increase  of  inter- 
national intercourse.  But,  for  ten 
natives  of  the  United  Kingdom 
who  visit  Paris,  one  Frenchman 
visits  London,  Dublin,  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  probably  returns 
home  with  his  prejudices  in  full 
vigour.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that,  when  disputes 
arise  between  the  two  countries, 
a  feeling  is  general  among  our- 
selves to  give  the  French  more 
than  justice ;  while  in  the  same 
circumstances,  the  French  do  not 
appear  to  be  satisfied  unless  they 
suppose  that  Great  Britain  has 
been  humiliated. 

The  presence  of  British  troops 
in  Egypt  keeps  some  patriotic 
Frenchmen  awake  at  night,  and 
causes  them  to  write  nonsensical 
newspaper  articles  when  they  are 
awake.  No  Parisian  journals  are 
better  conducted  than  the  'Jour- 


nal des  Debats '  and  the  ' Temps,' 
while  the  chief  French  papers  in 
Egypt  are  the  '  Bosphore '  and  the 
'Sphinx,'  and  in  all  of  them  the 
position  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  is  misrepresent- 
ed, and  her  conduct  is  maligned. 
Chief  among  the  complaints  of 
her  conduct  is  the  fact  that,  since 
she  became  supreme  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Khedive,  the  Soudan 
has  been  severed  from  Egypt 
and  remains  apart.  Thus  the 
permission  on  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  reassume  control 
over  the  Soudan  w.ould  remove 
one  of  the  standing  grievances  of 
French  critics.  Several  months 
ago  the  '  Sphinx '  set  forth  a  list  of 
British  enormities  with  relation  to 
Egypt,  and  gave  "the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Soudan "  a  leading 
place  among  them.  Early  in  this 
year  the  '  Bosphore  '  urged  "  the 
pacific  reconquest  of  the  Soudan  " 
by  a  native  army  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  easy  of  accomplishment 
and  much  to  be  desired,  and  the 
same  journal  afterwards  insisted 
upon  the  renewal  of  commercial 
relations  with  the  Soudan  as  be- 
ing imperatively  required  for  the 
restoration  of  Egyptian  prosper- 
ity. Father  Ohrwalder  does  not 
discuss  this  matter  in  his  pub- 
lished narrative — possibly  Major 
Wingate  deemed  it  unfitting  that 
controversial  topics  should  have 
a  place  in  it ;  but  we  know 
what  his  opinion  is.  Indeed  he 
stated  his  views,  shortly  after 
reaching  Cairo,  to  the  representa- 
tive of  '  Al  Ahram,'  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  Arabic  news- 
papers, and  then  he  expressed  his 
regret,  which  others  will  share, 
that  when  a  provisional  frontier 
was  drawn,  Dongola  had  not  been 
chosen  in  place  of  Wady  Haifa. 

Another  project  is  on  foot  for 
reopening    the    Eastern    Soudan, 
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and  this  has  been  set  forth  in 
detail  by  Mr  Russell  in  his  re- 
cently published  work  entitled 
'  The  Ruin  of  the  Soudan  :  Cause, 
Effect,  and  Remedy.'  The  book 
is  valuable  as  a  collection  of 
official  documents  which  tell  their 
own  story ;  yet  the  conclusion  at 
which  Mr  Russell  arrives,  that 
Great  Britain  should  extend  her 
authority  over  the  Soudan,  and 
delegate  the  right  of  developing 
its  resources  to  a  chartered  com- 
pany, will  not  find  many  adherents 
outside  of  a  narrow  circle.  There 
is  a  party,  indeed,  which  desires 
that  the  scheme  should  be  adopt- 
ed, and  its  representatives  en- 
deavoured to  enlist  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  on  their  side.  On 
the  24th  of  December  1885,  he 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  their 
communication,  made  to  him  as 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  pro- 
mising that  it  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  19th  of  March 
1886,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  inti- 
mated that  the  Government  of  the 
day  "  feel  unable  to  entertain  the 
proposals  made  by  you."  Since 
then  no  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  views  entertained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  project  for  annex- 
ing the  Soudan  to  the  British 
empire  may  remain  in  the  limbo 
of  unaccomplished  facts.  Yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  its  pro- 
moters, who  are  men  of  spirit  and 
enterprise,  and  who  may  possess 
influence,  should  not  carry  out 
one  branch  of  it,  and  receive  coun- 
tenance in  so  doing.  This  consists 
in  uniting  Suakin  with  Berber  by 
rail.  They  allege  that,  were  this 
railway  constructed,  the  commerce 
of  the  Soudan  would  find  a  natural 
outlet  at  the  Red  Sea.  Let  the 
railway  be  made,  if  possible,  pro- 
vided those  who  are  enthusiastic 
as  to  its  advantages  find  the  capi- 
tal. The  money  has  been  already 


provided  by  Parliament  for  a 
Suakin -Berber  railway  •  but  no 
detailed  explanations  have  been 
furnished,  so  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, of  how  the  money  has  been 
appropriated.  The  amount  is  no 
trifle,  as  it  exceeds  £800,000. 
Some  of  the  rails  are  now  to  be 
seen  shoring  up  coal  in  the  depot 
at  Malta.  When  the  Soudan  is 
reunited  to  Egypt,  the  contractors 
for  this  railway  might  fitly  be 
called  upon  to  execute  .the  work 
for  which  they  have  been  paid. 

Meantime  a  simpler,  older,  and 
much  more  feasible  scheme  is  to 
complete  the  railway  up  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  At  present  the  tra- 
veller can  go  by  rail  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Assiout  •  an  extension  be- 
yond Assiout  is  now  in  course  of 
construction.  The  saving  of  time 
where  the  railway  runs  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  the  Nile  valley,  be- 
cause the  steamers  on  the  river  can 
seldom  proceed  during  the  night, 
owing  to  the  intricacy  of  the  chan- 
nel when  the  water  is  not  in  flood. 
Hence  a  journey  from  Cairo  to 
Assiout  can  be  performed  in  a  day 
or  a  night,  whereas  by  water  four 
days  are  required.  To  reach  the 
provisional  frontier  at  Wady  Haifa 
by  water  occupies  a  fortnight ;  if 
the  railway  were  completed,  forty 
hours  would  suffice.  The  Egyptian 
Government  have  either  adopted, 
or  will  probably  soon  adopt,  the 
proposal  of  Boghos  Nubar  Pasha, 
a  member  of  the  Council  for  ad- 
ministering the  railways,  for  sub- 
stituting a  narrow-gauge  line  for 
that  originally  planned.  In  urging 
his  scheme,  Boghos  Nubar  Pasha 
quotes  with  approval  the  happy 
saying  of  Lord  Mayo,  upon  being 
requested  to  give  his  sanction  to 
narrow-gauge  lines  when  Governor- 
General  of  India  :  "  When  we  have 
an  elephant's  load  we  may  use  an 
elephant ;  but  when  we  have  only 
a  .donkey's  load  we  ought  to  use  a 
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donkey."  Quite  as  important  is 
the  saving  in  cost  and  the  fact  that 
the  sum,  which  has  already  been 
provided  for  laying  a  broad-gauge 
line  as  far  as  the  First  Cataract, 
will  serve  for  carrying  a  narrow- 
gauge  one  to  the  second.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  we  can  agree  with  any- 
thing in  the  '  Bosphore  Egyptien,' 
one  of  the  most  rabid  French  news- 
papers published  in  Cairo,  but  we 
most  heartily  approve  of  the  senti- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  num- 
ber for  the  1 2th  of  last  February, 
that  "every  rail  laid  southward  in 
Egypt  is  worth  a  victory." 

While  it  may  be  impossible  to 
disarm  French  opposition  to  our 
temporary  occupation  of  Egypt, 
everything  ought  to  be  done  by 
British  administrators  there  to 
conciliate  French  sympathy.  It 
has  been  made  a  grievance  by  those 
who  profess  to  talk  in  the  name  of 
France  that  British  interference 
has  operated  to  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system  in 
Egypt  and  to  curtail  Egyptian 
territory.  There  is  much  exagger- 
ation in  this  version  of  what  has 
happened,  but  there  is  some  foun- 
dation for  the  charges  which  are 
made.  The  policy  which  our 
Government  has  upheld  with  re- 
gard to  the  internal  affairs  of 
Egypt  has  been  largely  based  upon 
the  advice  tendered  by  the  military 
authorities  in  London,  who,  while 
meaning  well,  have  been  imper- 
fectly informed,  and  have  arrived 
at  decisions  which,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  been  sound. 
A  passage  in  a  telegram  which 
General  Butler  sent  to  Sir  Drum- 
mond  Wolff  in  1866,  and  which 
was  forwarded  to  London,  has  a 
significance  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  overlooked :  "I  am 
authorised  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
to  say  that  the  continuance  of  the 
blockade  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  grave 
political  mistake.  Myself,  I  be- 


lieve that  we  are  driving  the 
Soudanese,  by  starving  them,  to 
attack  us  from  sheer  necessity." 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  now  Lord 
Cromer,  is  happily  still  our  repre- 
sentative in  Cairo,  and  his  expe- 
rience enables  him  to  give  advice 
which  ought  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  any  statesman.  Should  he 
be  consulted  as  to  how  the  Soudan 
can  best  be  recovered,  his  reply 
would  have  an  importance  second 
to  that  of  few  men ;  and  if  the 
views  of  military  authorities  are 
thought  to  be  indispensable,  let 
application  be  made  to  Kitchener 
Pasha,  the  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  to  Major-General  Forrestier 
Walker,  who  is  in  command  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  and  of  Wode- 
house  Pasha,  the  remarkably  able 
Governor  of  the  frontier  province. 
These  men  are  on  the  spot ;  they 
understand  the  points  at  issue,  and 
they  can  form  an  opinion  that 
must  possess  a  value  which  is  far 
superior  to  the  amateur  views  of 
even  the  most  distinguished  officers 
at  the  Horse  Guards. 

Whatever  be  decided  upon, 
should  be  carried  into  effect  with- 
out delay.  The  state  of  things 
in  the  Soudan,  as  set  forth  in 
Father  Ohrwalder's  narrative,  is 
simply  inhuman.  As  we  have  al- 
ready indicated,  no  quixotic  ex- 
pedition needs  be  undertaken,  no 
serious  risk  requires  to  be  faced, 
this  country  would  incur  no  oner- 
ous obligation,  if  the  Egyptian 
Government  were  simply  per- 
mitted to  deal  with  the  Soudan  in 
their  own  fashion.  When  Don- 
gola  is  reached  by  the  troops 
which  now  garrison  Wady  Haifa, 
and  the  line  of  rail  is  laid  down 
between  the  two  places,  a  halt 
might  be  made  before  advancing 
southwards.  It  would  probably 
be  found  that,  as  the  soldiers  went 
forward,  the  power  of  the  Khalifa 
Abdullah  would  diminish.  Many 
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Muslims  regard  him  as  recreant 
to  the  faith  as  set  forth  by  their 
Prophet.  He  has  forbidden  pil- 
grimages to  Mecca,  and  it  is  com- 
monly asserted  that  his  followers 
turn  their  faces  to  the  Mahdi's 
tomb  and  not  to  Mecca  when 
they  pray.  Hence  Egyptian  force 
might  be  trebled  with  willing  re- 
cruits who  were  burning  to  wipe 
out  the  memories  of  intolerable 
wrongs,  and  that  the  reoccupation 
of  Khartoum  would  be  a  mere 
matter  of  course.  This  is  a  case 
in  which  a  bold  and  firm  grasp  of 
the  nettle  would  leave  no  pain. 

We  should  not  be  surprised,  in 
the  event  of  the  course  which  we 
have  chalked  out  being  resolved 
upon,  if  some  of  the  French  in  Cairo 
and  their  sympathisers  in  Europe 
raised  protests  and  advanced  objec- 
tions. They  might  dread  the  ac- 
complishment of  another  triumph 
for  Great  Britain  in  Egypt.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian 
Government  would  have  renewed 
occasion  for  feeling  and  manifest- 
ing gratitude  to  the  Power  which 


has  afforded  them  substantial  aid 
and  magnanimous  counsel.  The 
last  faint  trace  of  friction  between 
the  two  would  disappear,  and  the 
friendship  between  Egypt  and 
Great  Britain  would  have  a  fur- 
ther reason  for  existing.  It  is  our 
policy,  as  it  is  our  desire,  to  see 
the  people  in  the  Nile  valley  pros- 
perous and  self-dependent.  The 
justification  of  our  remaining  in 
Egypt  for  a  time  is  the  further- 
ance of  their  welfare.  They  will 
profit  by  the  stimulus  to  trade  and 
commerce  which  will  ensue  when 
the  Eastern  Soudan  is  rescued  from 
barbarism  and  reunited  to  the  coun- 
try of  which  it  long  formed  a  part. 
In  this  matter,  as  in  others,  our 
duty  in  Egypt  is  clear  and  far 
from  difficult,  consisting  mainly  in 
executing,  without  bluster  or  haste, 
the  task  which  has  fallen  to  our  lot, 
and  displaying  entire  equanimity, 
even  though  French  journalists 
should  rage  in  Cairo  arid  Paris, 
and  the  representatives  of  France 
and  Russia  should  intrigue  against 
us  at  Constantinople. 
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ELECTION    WEEK    IN    AMERICA. 


IN  Great  Britain  when  "the 
King  "  dies,  they  cry  "  Long  live 
the  King  ! "  That  is  because  the 
Crown  is  perpetual. 

In  the  "United  States,  when  the 
President  is  elected,  they  at  once 
begin  to  cry  "  Long  live  the  next 
President !  "  That  is  because  the 
election  of  a  President  is  merely 
an  episode  in  a  great  political 
struggle. 

That  struggle  began  with  the 
formation  of  the  constitution ;  it 
culminated  in  the  civil  war  of 
1860-65;  and,  under  changed 
names,  but  almost  unchanged  con- 
ditions, it  continues  still  to  divide 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Other  countries,  like  Great 
Britain,  §for  example,  having  a 
complex  social  system,  great  colo- 
nial interests,  many  and  delicate 
foreign  relations,  and  a  vast  body 
of  long-descended  laws,  have  natu- 
rally many  questions  upon  which 
the  people  may  divide  and  about 
which  the  parties  may  contend. 
Even  amongst  such  countries, 
however,  questions  of  fiscal  policy, 
and  propositions  of  finance,  assume 
serious  proportions.  Mr  Buxton, 
in  his  '  Finance  and  Politics,'  gives 
a  brief  account  of  the  administra- 
tions affected  by  finance  : — 

•  "Vansittart  weakened,  Huskisson 
strengthened,  the  Liverpool  Govern- 
ment. In  1827  the  Goderich  Min- 
istry was  broken  up  by  a  squabble 
over  a  Finance  Committee.  The  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton went  out  on  an  economical  ques- 
tion. It  was  the  cry  of  'Retrench- 
ment '  almost  as  much  as  the  cry  of 
'  Eeform '  which  gave  to  the  Whigs 
their  popularity,  as  it  was  their 
wretched  finance  which,  later,  did 
much  to  bring  on  them  reproach. 
Peel  came  into  office  on  the  question 
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of  finance  ;  and  it  was  a  question  of 
fiscal  reform  which  caused  his  fall. 
The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Russell 
Government  were  chronic.  Lord 
Derby's  first  Government  went  out 
on  their  Budget.  The  year  1853 
marked  an  epoch  in  English  history. 
Palmerston's  second  Government  de- 
rived much  of  its  strength  from  the 
doings  of  its  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Finance  played  a  promin- 
ent part  in,  and  did  much  to  decide, 
the  elections  of  1868,  1874,  and  1880. 
In  1885  a  Government  for  the  second 
time  went  out  on  its  Budget,  and  a 
financial  defeat  brought  about  a  great 
crisis  in  English  history." 

In  the  United  States,  with  no 
foreign  politics  worth  mentioning, 
no  colonies,  no  complex  social 
system,  no  body  of  laws  rapidly 
passing  from  the  ancient  feudal 
to  the  modern  democratic  type, 
questions  of  tariff  and  finance  have 
assumed  paramount  importance. 
This  has  especially  been  the  case 
since  the  adoption  of  the  protective 
system  in  its  aggressive  form. 
About  such  a  system  there  is  a 
very  natural  tendency  to  gather  a 
great  host  of  business  and  personal 
interests — the  interests  of  the  capi- 
talist who  has  invested  his  money; 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer 
on  the  maintenance  of  his  market; 
the  interests  of  the  labourer  in  his 
wages,  and  in  what  is  for  him  of 
most  importance,  the  continuity 
of  his  employment;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  contrary  interests 
of  the  importer  in  the  prices  of 
his  purchases  and  the  volume  of 
his  sales,  and  the  interests  of  "the 
consumer  " — that  shadowy  person- 
age who  lurks  always  in  the  back- 
ground of  every  economical  discus- 
sion— in  the  price  and  character 
of  his  articles  of  consumption.  All 
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these  varied  and  conflicting  inter- 
ests rally  every  four  years  about 
the  banners  of  the  different  parties, 
and  the  battle  rages  mainly  about 
these  banners  with  their  well- 
known  legends,  "  A  tariff  for  pro- 
tection," and  "A  tariff  for  revenue 
only." 

So  far  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  the  course  of  vic- 
tory has  been  with  the  advocates 
of  protection.  From  the  time  of 
Washington,  indeed,  there  has 
always  been  a  strong  tendency 
towards  protection.  The  consti- 
tution of  1789  was  dictated  as 
much  by  commercial  as  by  politi- 
cal necessity ;  and  the  duties  im- 
posed by  the  tariff  of  that  year 
were  declared  to  be  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures — the 
very  same  reasons  used  to  sustain 
the  tariff  which  was  imposed  dur- 
ing the  war  in  1 8  6 1 .  The  European 
wars  from  1789  down  to  1812  gave 
such  an  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industries  of  the 
United  States  as  satisfied  and 
encouraged  the  population  then 
in  that  country.  But  the  war  of 
1812-14  with  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  showed  that  there  was 
a  weakness  in  the  supply  of  home 
manufactures,  and  gave  rise  at  its 
close  to  an  agitation  for  protection 
which  has  never  ceased  since  that 
time.  In  1812  the  duties  were 
doubled  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  In  1816  there  was  a 
further  increase,  which  was  for 
the  first  time  called  a  moderate 
"protecting  duty."  In  1824  the 
protectionists  passed  a  still  more 
stringent  measure.  In  1828  the 
movement  culminated  in  a  tariff 
for  protection,  the  most  systematic 
and  aggressive  that  had  yet  been 
dreamed  of.  The  singularity  of 
the  situation  in  that  year  was, 
that  the  protectionist  movement 
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was  championed  by  Henry  Clay 
of  Kentucky,  who  might  have 
been  supposed  to  favour  freedom 
of  trade  with  the  foreign  nations 
to  whom  Southern  products  were 
mainly  sold;  while  the  tariff  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster of  Massachusetts,  who  might 
have  been  supposed  to  favour  pro- 
tection to  the  rising  industries  of 
New  England ;  and  in  the  end 
the  balance  of  political  power  was 
borne  in  favour  of  protection  by 
the  middle  and  western  States, 
who  had  no  apparent  interest  in 
the  tariff  at  all.  In  1828  further 
protection  was  voted ;  Daniel  Web- 
ster being  this  time  on  the  side  of 
protection,  and  the  South  not  so 
enthusiastic  as  before.  In  1832 
there  was  an  amendment  in  favour 
of  reduction  of  the  tariff,  which 
reduction  lasted  till  1842.  In 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
panic  of  1837,  the  pendulum  of 
public  opinion  swung  backward 
again  to  protection.  In  1846,  in 
sympathy  with  the  fiscal  move- 
ment in  England,  there  was  a 
slight  reduction  of  duties  in  the 
United  States,  which  lasted  till 
1857.  In  1857  there  was  a  re- 
duction. But  in  1861  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  passed  a  rigidly  protective 
Act,  for  reasons,  as  we  have  said, 
similar  to  those  urged  for  the  tariff 
of  1789.  In  1862  and  1864  further 
protection  was  voted.  In  1870 
the  nation,  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  the  war,  reduced  its  tariff 
on  articles  not  coming  into  com- 
petition with  native  products, 
though  the  general  character  of 
the  tariff  remained  as  before.  In 
1872  public  opinion  favoured  a 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent.  In  1873 
there  occurred  a  panic  which  had 
the  same  effect  as  the  panic  of 
1837 — viz.,  a  return  to  protection 
in  its  entirety  in  1875.  In  1876 
and  1878  further  protection  was 
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afforded ;   and  in   1883   the   most 
modern  Protective  Tariff  Act  was 


Between  the  Act  of  1883  and 
the  too  famous  M'Kinley  Act  of 
1890  there  is  a  period  short  in 
point  of  time,  but  important  in 
view  of  the  political  events  which 
occurred  in  it.  Jn  1880,  in  the 
contest  between  Garfield  and  Han- 
cock, the  Democratic  platform  con- 
tained a  declaration  in  favour  of 
"  a  tariff  for  revenue  only."  This 
was  naturally  seized  upon  by  the 
Republicans,  who  denounced  the 
Democrats  as  the  advocates  of 
free  trade,  and  damaged  them 
badly  with  at  least  a  section  of 
the  working  classes.  Garfield  was 
duly  elected  by  the  Republicans. 
The  succeeding  four  years  were 
not  years  of  political  prosperity 
for  the  Republicans.  The  conduct 
of  President  Garfield  in  making 
appointments,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  New  York  Custom  -  house, 
caused  a  split  in  his  party,  and 
introduced  two  new  words,  "  Stal- 
wart "  and  "  Half-breed,"  into  the 
terminology  of  American  politics. 
The  scandals  in  connection  with 
the  Star  -  route  mail  contracts 
caused  a  loss  of  public  confidence 
in  the  Administration.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield  and  the  memorable 
and  deplorable  spectacle  of  the 
trial  of  Guiteau  his  assassin.  Mr 
Arthur  succeeded  to  the  remainder 
of  Mr  Garfield's  term  of  office; 
and  after  an  investigation  into 
the  tariff  in  1882,  which  ended  in 
recommendations  for  amendment 
and  reduction,  the  Tariff  Bill  of 
1883  was  carried.  The  Republi- 
cans had,  however,  been  weakened 
by  the  events  already  mentioned. 
A  further  division  took  place  in 
the  party  when  the  nominations 
for  President  came  to  be  made  in 
1885.  A  revolt  took  place  against 
Mr  Blaine,  which  enriched  the  po- 


litical terminology  still  further  by 
the  term  "  Mugwump."  Mr  Cleve- 
land was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats, and  against  him  too  there 
was  a  revolt,  on  the  part  of 
Tammany  Hall.  The  Democratic 
resolutions  were  made  to  employ 
phrases  concerning  the  tariff  strik- 
ingly like  protective  language. 
Mr  Blaine  lost  votes  by  an  indis- 
creet epigram,  coined  in  his  pres- 
ence by  a  too  enthusiastic  clergy- 
man, about  "Rum,  Romanism, 
and  Rebellion."  And  in  the  end 
Mr  Cleveland  was  elected,  and 
the  Republican  record  of  victories 
was  broken. 

President  Cleveland  pursued  a 
fairly  conservative  policy  as  re- 
gards the  tariff,  the  civil  service, 
and  the  finances  for  two  years. 
In  the  beginning  of  1887  it  looked 
very  much  as  if  he  would  again 
be  a  successful  candidate.  But 
an  American  humorist  has  said 
that  "when  a  man  begins  to  go 
down-hill,  all  creation  seems  greas- 
ed for  the  occasion."  In  Decem- 
ber 1887,  Mr  Cleveland  began  his 
descent.  In  this  year  he  devoted 
his  annual  message  to  an  elaborate 
investigation  into  the  tariff,  and 
made  as  strong  an  appeal  as  pos- 
sible to  the  public  for  support  in 
an  effort  to  revise  and  reduce  the 
duties.  This  caused  him  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  strength  among 
"  Mugwump  "  Republicans,  protec- 
tive Democrats,  and  the  labour- 
ing classes.  In  1888  he  perpe- 
trated an  act  which  caused  him 
loss  of  confidence  alike  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  in  Great  Britain. 
He  engaged  himself  and  his  Cab- 
inet in  a  negotiation  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  settlement  of  out- 
standing differences  relating  to  the 
Fisheries  question  and  other  mat- 
ters remaining  undetermined  since 
the  negotiation  of  the  Washington 
Treaty.  The  negotiation  ended  in 
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a  treaty  which  was  duly  accepted 
by  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  and 
was  recommended  by  President 
Cleveland  in  a  friendly  message  to 
Congress.  But  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  the  exercise  of  its  consti- 
tutional power,  and  in  pursuance  of 
some  very  bad  precedents,  refused 
its  assent  to  the  treaty.  There- 
upon the  President,  on  the  eve  of 
the  election,  in  spite  of  his  public 
message,  in  spite  of  private  pro- 
mises, and  notwithstanding  the 
nattering  and  positive  address  of 
his  Secretary  of  State  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  withdrew 
from  his  friendly  attitude,  and 
published  an  unfriendly  message 
of  "retaliation"  against  Canada. 
This  event,  and  the  petty  perse- 
cution to  which  Sir  Sackville 
West  was  subject  for  an  indiscre- 
tion which  in  Great  Britain  would 
not  have  occupied  the  press  for 
more  than  a  day's  amusement, 
gave  an  air  of  indignity  to  the 
closing  weeks  of  President  Cleve- 
land's administration.  He  was 
beaten  in  1888  by  Mr  Harrison, 
after  as  hard  a  fight  as  had  been 
seen  for  many  years.  Every  de- 
vice known  to  the  practised  politi- 
cal engineers  of  the  United  States 
was  utilised  for  its  full  worth  on 
this  occasion.  The  demonstra- 
tions, parades,  speeches,  and  can- 
vassing were  bewildering  ;  and  till 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
elections  the  crowds  that  filled  the 
streets  of  New  York,  blocking 
up  the  thoroughfares  at  Madison 
Square,  packed  in  a  dense  mob 
before  the  bulletins  of  the  'Her- 
ald '  office,  and  flowing  in  and  out 
of  the  hotels  in  a  state  of  wild 
excitement,  were  uncertain  of  the 
result  of  the  contest. 

From  1888  to  1892  the  years 
have  been  filled  with  interesting 
public  events ;  and,  as  at  all  times, 
the  tariff  question  has  been  the 
most  prominent.  Mr  Cleveland's 
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message  of  1887  left  no  room  to 
doubt  that  he  meant  to  accom- 
plish tariff  reform  if  he  could. 
The  "Mills  Bill"  introduced  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  committed 
the  Democrats  to  specific  reduc- 
tions, which  alarmed  the  iron 
trades,  the  cotton  manufacturers, 
and  even  the  farmers.  The  Re- 
publicans, therefore,  felt  bound  to 
emphasise  their  tenure  of  power 
by  such  a  measure  as  would  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  posi- 
tion and  policy  on  the  question  of 
the  tariff.  The  result  was,  the  in- 
troduction and  passing  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1890  known  as  the 
M'Kinley  Act,  the  completest 
measure  of  protection  ever  con- 
ferred or  imposed  on  any  nation. 
It  was  a  challenge,  ct  outrauce, 
to  the  Democracy,  to  free  trade, 
to  "  tariff  for  revenue  only,"  to 
"  tariff  reform,"  and  to  every  va- 
riety of  critical  opinion  on  fiscal 
measures.  It  was  "  thorough." 

There  was,  however,  one  new 
and  peculiar  feature  in  the  Act 
of  1890.  It  contained  the  fol- 
lowing section : — 

"  Sec.  3.  That  with  a  view  to  secure 
reciprocal  trade  with  countries  pro- 
ducing the  following  articles,  and  for 
this  purpose,  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  January  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety- two,  whenever  and  so  often  as 
the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that 
the  Government  of  any  country  pro- 
ducing and  exporting  sugars,  mo- 
lasses, coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  raw  and 
uncured,  or  any  of  such  articles,  im- 
poses duties  or  other  exactions  upon 
the  agricultural  or  other  products  of 
the  United  States,  which  in  view  of 
the  free  introduction  of  such  sugar, 
molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides  into 
the  United  States  he  may  deem  to  be 
reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable, 
he  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  suspend,  by  proclama- 
tion to  that  effect,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  relating  to  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee, 
tea,  and  hides,  the  production  of  such 
country,  for  such  time  as  he  shall 
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deem  just ;  and  in  such  case  and  during 
such  suspension  duties  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  the  pro- 
duct of  or  exported  from  such  desig- 
nated country  as  follows — namely  : 

"All  sugars  not  above  number 
thirteen  Dutch  standard  in  colour 
shall  pay  duty  on  their  polariscopic 
tests  as  follows — namely  : 

"All  sugars  not  above  number 
thirteen  Dutch  standard  in  colour, 
all  tank  bottoms,  syrups  of  cane-juice 
or  of  beet- juice,  melada,  concentrated 
melada,  concrete  and  concentrated 
molasses,  testing  by  the  polariscope 
not  above  seventy-live  degrees,  seven- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  ;  and 
for  every  additional  degree  or  frac- 
tion of  a  degree  shown  by  the  polari- 
scopic test,  two  hundredths  of  one 
cent  per  pound  additional. 

"  All  sugars  above  number  thirteen 
Dutch  standard  in  colour  shall  be 
classified  by  the  Dutch  standard  of 
colour,  and  pay  duty  as  follows — 
namely :  All  sugar  above  number 
thirteen  and  not  above  number  six- 
teen Dutch  standard  of  colour,  one  and 
three-eighths  cents  per  pound. 

"  All  sugar  above  number  sixteen 
and  not  above  number  twenty  Dutch 
standard  of  colour,  one  and  five- 
eighths  cents  per  pound. 

"  All  sugars  above  number  twenty 
Dutch  standard  of  colour,  two  cents 
per  pound. 

"Molasses  testing  above  fifty -six 
degrees,  four  cents  per  gallon. 

"  Sugar-drainings  and  sugar-sweep- 
ings shall  be  subject  to  duty  either 
as  molasses  or  sugar,  as  the  case  may 
be,  according  to  polariscopic  test. 

"  On  coffee,  three  cents  per  pound. 

"  On  tea,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

"  Hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether 
dry,  salted,  or  pickled,  Angora  goat- 
skins, raw,  without  the  wool,  un- 
manufactured, asses'  skins,  raw  or 
unmanufactured,  and  skins,  except 
sheep-skins,  with  the  wool  on,  one 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound." 

This  clause  has  been  decorously 
called  the  "  Reciprocity  clause  "  ; 
but  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  is 
not  an  offer,  but  a  menace,  and  a 
menace  addressed  to  the  colonies 
of  other  nations  which  had  been 
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engaged  in  friendly  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  previous 
to  the  Act  of  1890,  as  well  as 
to  independent  American  States 
whose  trade  depends  largely  on 
the  use  of  the  American  market. 
But  putting  the  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  character  of  the 
clause  aside,  let  us  point  out  how 
remarkable  a  process  has  been 
going  on  under  it. 

While  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  colonies  there  has  been  going 
on  a  fitful  and  feeble  discussion 
as  to  the  merits  and  possibilities 
of  a  fiscal  arrangement  for  mu- 
tual benefit,  to  the  partial  exclu- 
sion of  foreigners  from  the  home 
and  colonial  markets,  the  United 
States  has  been  taking  most  prac- 
tical steps  to  show  that  some  such 
arrangement  is  possible  and  pro- 
fitable between  the  Republic  and 
Spanish,  French,  and  British  col- 
onies, as  well  as  independent 
States,  which,  producing  the  ar- 
ticles mentioned  and  taking  the 
steps  demanded,  may  choose  to 
qualify  for  admission  into  this 
quasi  Zollverein.  Under  this 
clause,  not  exactly  treaties,  but 
agreements  not  requiring  the  as- 
sent of  the  Senate,  have  been  made 
up  to  date  with  the  following 
places — viz.,  Brazil,  Trinidad,  Bar- 
badoes,  British  Guiana,  Jamaica, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Salvador,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua, 
and  finally  with  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  In  every  one 
of  these  cases  the  United  States 
obtains  some  benefit  from  the 
operation  of  the  menacing  clause 
of  the  M'Kinley  Act,  and,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  the  benefit  is  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  Great 
Britain  among  other  foreign  na- 
tions. In  the  British  colonies,  of 
course,  the  United  States  obtains 
no  advantage  which,  under  the 
most  -  favoured  -  nation  clause  of 
British  treaties,  is  not  shared  by 
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all  the  world ;  but  the  nearness 
of  the  American  market,  and  the 
number  and  enterprise  of  steam- 
ship lines,  give  the  American  tra- 
ders an  advantage  which  they  will 
not  be  slow  to  follow  up. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Blaine,  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State,   to   obtain  favourable   com- 
mercial  relations  with  the  West 
Indies,    has    an    obvious    motive. 
He  has  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
and    knows    that   if   he  can   deal 
with  the   British   Colonies  separ- 
ately,  he    can   separate   their   in- 
terests alike  from  each  other  and 
from    the   motherland,    and    thus 
weaken  at  once  their  trade  rela- 
tions   and    their     political     ties. 
Thus    he    encourages   trade   rela- 
tions with  Trinidad  and  Jamaica  ; 
thus  he  tries  to  rope  in  Newfound- 
land on  terms  disadvantageous  to 
Canada ;  thus,  consenting  to  give 
reciprocity  to   every    colony  that 
produces  sugar,  and  to  one  colony 
that  produces  fish  and  bait,  he  yet 
refused  to  discuss  reciprocal  rela- 
tions with  Canada  in  the  vain  old 
hope    of    discouraging     Canadian 
advancement.      And    as   in    1888 
the  Presidential  Election  saw  an 
attack  made  on  Canada  by  means 
of  a  non-effective  retaliation  mes- 
sage;  so  in  1892  the  eve  of  the 
Presidential    Election  saw  an  at- 
tack on  Canada  by  means  of  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  eastward- 
moving  freights  through  the  Sault 
Ste  Marie  Canal. 

The  campaign  of  1892  did  not 
begin  as  early  as  the  campaign  of 
1888.  But  the  passing  of  the 
M'Kinley  Bill  precipitated  the 
conflict.  Again  there  was  raised 
the  question  of  the  "  constitution- 
ality "  of  the  Protection  system. 
In  many  forms  this  question  has 
been  raised  and  discussed.  The 
general  sense  of  the  judicial  de- 
cisions is  as  follows — viz.,  that  the 
courts  cannot  take  cognisance  of 
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any  benefit   that    may    indirectly 
accrue  to  the  great  industries   of 
the  country,  but  that  any  form  of 
tax  imposed  for  the  advantage  of 
any    private    corporation    is    not 
maintainable   at   law.     It  is  still 
hoped   by  the  Free -Traders  that 
the  line  of  thought  thus  taken  by 
the  courts  may  develop  itself  till 
it   inclines    to   include    great   in- 
dustries as  well  as  small  corpora- 
tions ;    and   that  a   customs  duty 
which   in    effect   accrues    to    the 
benefit  of,  say,  an  enormous  "Com- 
bine," may  be  held  to  be  illegal, 
or,  more  strictly,  unconstitutional. 
But  this  hope  is  distant ;  though 
Mr  Springer  of  Illinois,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  late  Congress, 
expressed  in  his  speeches  the  hope 
that    the    Supreme    Court    would 
come    to    the    above    conclusion. 
He  likewise  expressed  the  desire 
— and  we  may  take  this  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Tariff  Re- 
formers— that  commercial  freedom 
would    bring   about    in   the   near 
future  "  a  larger  market  and  better 
prices   for    the    products    of   our 
farms  and  factories  and  mills,  and 
a  greater  demand  and  better  wages 
for  American  labour."     The  He- 
publican    view   is   of    course   the 
precise  opposite  on  each  item  in 
the  sentence. 

The  party  conventions  of  the 
summer  of  1892  formulated  the 
"  platforms "  on  which  the  cam- 
paign was  to  be  conducted.  The 
Republicans  met  at  Minneapolis 
on  June  7th.  They  congratulated 
the  country  on  "  the  majestic 
march  of  the  nation  under  the 
banners  inscribed  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  platform  of  1888"; 
and  they  declared  among  other 
things — 

1.  That  the   prosperity  of  the 
nation  was  due  to  Protection. 

2.  That  the  Reciprocity  clause 
in  the  Tariff  of  1890  had  vastly 
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increased   the   export    trade,    and 
opened  new  and  enlarged  markets. 

3.  That    the    American    people 
favoured    bimetallism,    but    with 
the   curious   clause,   "  so  that  the 
purchasing   power  of   the  dollar, 
whether  of  silver,  gold,  or  paper, 
shall  be  at  all  times  equal." 

4.  That   the   ballot   should    be 
unrestricted,  and  the  right  of  the 
citizen  to  vote  protected  by  law — 
a  very  singular  sort  of  plank  in- 
deed, in   a  country   in  which  in- 
dividual freedom  is  supposed  to  be 
so    carefully    guarded.       The    de- 
claration in  fact  refers  to  the  bill 
for  the  control  of  Federal  Elections 
by  the  Federal  po\ver  called  the 
"Force  Bill,"  which  was  introduced 
in  1890,  but  did  not  become  law. 

The  other  "  planks  "  were  minor 
ones,  relating  to  "  Civil  Service 
reform  "  (always  an  exquisite  joke 
at  election  times) ;  free  delivery 
of  letters  in  rural  places  ;  "  Home 
Rule,"  of  course,  which  was  fa- 
voured ;  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia,  which  was  de- 
nounced with  eloquent  freedom  ; 
and  "Temperance,"  which  was 
very  respectfully  "  sympathised  " 
with. 

The  Democrats  met  at  Chicago 
on  June  21  ;  and,  of  course, 
being  in  Opposition,  they  were 
more  declaratory  than  the  Re- 
publicans. 

1.  They  denounced  the  central- 
isation   of  power  at  Washington 
as    "  a   menace    to    the    reserved 
rights   of   the   States,"  which  has 
an  ominous  echo  of  the  old  State- 
rights  cry  in  it. 

2.  They    warned    the    country 
against    the     federal     control    of 
elections,  which  would  in  the  end 
"mean  the  dominance  of   a  self- 
perpetuating    oligarchy    of    office- 
holders," who   could   only  be  dis- 
lodged by  "  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  people  to  resist  oppression  " — 
i.e.,  Civil  War. 


3.  They    denounce    Republican 
protection  as  a  fraud, — a  robbery 
of     the     great    majority    of    the 
American  people  for   the  benefit 
of  a  few ;  and  the  M'Kinley  Act 
of     1890     as     "  the     culminating 
atrocity  of  class  legislation." 

4.  They  demanded  the  rigid  en- 
forcement   of    the    laws    against 
Trusts  and   Combines ;  they  held 
to  bimetallism   also,  though  they 
denounced   the  Republican   legis- 
lation  on   the    subject;    they   de- 
fended  the   Jews,   too   (Jews  are 
many,  and  have  votes  and  money), 
like  the    Republicans ;    and,    like 
the  Republicans,  they  also  sympa- 
thised with  Home  Rule ;  and  they 
advocated  liberal  pensions,  though 
of  course  they  denounced  the  way 
in    which    the    Republicans   con- 
ducted the  Pension  Bureau. 

Conventions  were  also  held  by 
the  "People's  Party,"  which  is 
never  popular ;  and  by  the  "  Pro- 
hibition "  Party,  which  never  suc- 
ceeds in  prohibiting  anything ; 
but  these  do  not  count  even  for 
disturbing  forces  in  the  general 
stream  of  political  tendency. 

The  campaign  was  conducted 
with  a  comparative  degree  of  calm- 
ness. The  illness  of  Mrs  Harri- 
son, which  terminated  in  her  death 
on  October  24,  caused  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  for  Mr  Harrison. 
There  was  an  entire  absence  of 
the  personalities  which  had  made 
the  contest  of  1885  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  tariff  was  the 
principal  issue;  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  be  personal  over  cottons 
and  woollens,  the  price  of  flour 
in  the  foreign  markets,  and  the 
coast  of  transportation  of  grain  to 
the  sea-board. 

Both  parties  were,  of  course, 
very  confident  ;  but  there  were  no 
solid  grounds  of  calculation  as  to 
the  electoral  vote.  In  the  United 
States,  as  in  all  countries,  every 
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general  election  finds  a  great  num- 
ber of  votes  added  to  the  constit- 
uencies :  young  men  of  seventeen 
and  eighteen  in  1888  had  become 
voters  in  1892.  In  1888  the  plur- 
ality of  votes  had  been  cast  for 
the  Democrats,  yet  the  Republi- 
can President  had  been  elected. 
The  votes  stood  thus  : — 

Harrison,     Eepublican,     5,440,708. 

47.83  per  cent. 
Cleveland,    Democratic,    5,536,242. 

48.63  per  cent. 

The  difference  was  very  small, — 
it  was  in  favour  of  Cleveland  ;  yet 
the  result  politically  was  over- 
whelming, and  in  favour  of  Harri- 
son. The  Republicans  had  one 
very  large  point  in  their  favour. 
Since  1888  six  new  States  had 
been  added  to  the  Union,  and 
their  political  character  at  the 
date  of  the  election — 8th  Novem- 
ber— was  as  follows  : — 

Washington,  1889,  Eepublican. 
South  Dakota,  1889,  Eepublican. 
North  Dakota,  1889,  Eepublican. 
Wyoming,  1889,  Eepublican. 
Idaho,  1890,  Eepublican. 
Montana,    1889,    Governor   Demo- 
cratic ;  Government  Eepublican. 

How  these  States  would  go  was, 
of  course,  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions. 

On  the  very  eve  of  the  final 
contest,  Mr  Elaine,  who  (having 
abandoned  President  Harrison 
just  before  the  Minneapolis  Con- 
vention, and  sought  for  a  nomin- 
ation in  the  face  of  previous 
solemn  denials  of  his  intention 
to  do  so)  was  in  disappointed 
retirement,  published  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  '  North 
American  Keview  '  an  article  in 
reply  to  Mr  Cleveland's  mani- 
festo. A  more  disappointing  docu- 
ment never  proceeded  from  such 
an  important  source.  •  No  one 
reading  Mr  Elaine's  article  would 


for  a  moment  imagine  that  he 
had  been  the  principal  framer 
of  Harrison's  measures ;  that  he 
had  been  the  vigorous  Secretary 
of  State ;  that  he  had  been  a  can- 
didate for  the  nomination  for  Pre- 
sident ;  and  that  he  was  looked 
to  for  active  and  valorous  aid  in 
a  great  party  emergency.  The 
article  was  marked  by  a  gentle 
humour,  a  well-regulated  sarcasm, 
a  great  deal  of  historical  irrele- 
vancy, a  remarkable  amount  of 
critical  appreciation,  an  open  at- 
tempt to  flatter  the  family  of  Mr 
Dana  of  the  'Sun,'  whose  action 
in  ignoring  the  Tariff  and  making 
the  issue  turn  on  the  "  Force 
Bill"— -i.e.,  on  the  bill  for  the  Feder- 
al Control  of  Elections — was  sup- 
posed to  be  killing  Mr  Cleveland. 
The  only  bit  of  vigorous  argument 
in  the  article  was  a  defence  of  Mr 
Elaine's  own  policy  of  reciprocity, 
in  which  he  makes  still  more 
clear  what  we  have  previously 
pointed  out — i.e.,  his  intention  of 
using  his  measures  of  reciprocity 
as  a  means  of  political  annexation. 
President  Harrison's  share  in  Mr 
Elaine's  effort  was  restricted  to 
praise  of  the  vigour  of  the  cam- 
paign —  by  his  grandfather.  By 
way  of  offset  to  this  remarkable 
compliment,  the  President  is  treat- 
ed to  a  dissertation  on  the  de- 
parture from  former  practice  in 
the  matter  of  long  letters  of 
acceptance,  and  the  wisdom  of 
Lincoln's  short  letter  of  accept- 
ance is  pressed  on  the  notice  of 
Mr  Harrison,  whose  letter  was 
long.  In  the  'Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast-Table  '  there  is  an  amus- 
ing account  of  an  arrangement 
made  by  which  all  the  world  was 
to  cry  "  Boo  !  "  at  a  given  moment, 
merely  to  see  what  a  noise  would 
be  made.  The  result  was  that 
every  one  was  so  eagerly  listening 
for  the  sound  that  the  world  was 
never  so  silent.  Everybody  had 
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been  waiting  for  Mr  Blame's  de- 
fiance to  the  Democracy.  When 
the  day  came  the  defiance  dwindled 
into  a  playful  note  of  half-hearted 
disapprobation,  and  the  American 
(Republican)  world  was,  privately, 
never  so  chagrined  before.  There 
could  hardly  be  in  any  one's  mind, 
after  reading  the  article,  a  doubt 
that  whatever  might  be  the  future 
of  Mr  Harrison,  the  period  of  Mr 
JBlaine's  retirement  would  be  long. 
That  his  article  attracted  little 
attention,  and  was  ignored  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  Election 
period,  was  not  at  all  remarkable. 
His  bolt  had  been  shot — into  the 
air. 

Certain  peculiarities  of  an 
American  General  Election  must 
be  kept  in  mind  by  the  reader  in 
Great  Britain.  On  the  election 
day,  8th  November,  all  the  forty- 
four  States  of  the  American  Union 
vote  for  Electors  who  form  the 
Electoral  College,  which  theoreti- 
cally elects  the  President.  This 
college  meets  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  December  following  the 
election  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
officially  the  fact  which  had  been 
informally  settled  on  the  day  of 
the  election  of  the  Electors, — such 
a  thing  as  treason  on  the  part  of 
an  Elector  being  unheard  of.  The 
way  in  which  each  man  will  vote 
is  determined  from  the  start  by 
the  party  which  nominates  him. 
As  on  the  general  election  day, 
forty-one  of  the  States  elect  their 
Members  of  Congress.  Maine, 
Vermont,  and  Oregon  have  special 
days  for  the  election  of  Congress- 
men—  at  an  earlier  date  than 
the  day  of  the  general  election. 
Twenty-nine  States  elect  one  or 
several  State  officers  on  the  8th  of 
November,  the  votes  being  cast  at 
the  same  time  as  the  votes  for 
President.  Twenty  -  nine  elect 
State  legislatures  at  the  same  time. 
One  State,  Michigan,  has  made  a 


new  departure  this  year  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Presidential 
Electors  shall  be  elected  one  by 
the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  one 
by  the  western  half,  and  one  by 
each  congressional  district.  This 
law  was  declared  constitutional  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
shortly  before  the  elections.  In 
some  States  members  of  the 
assembly  are  chosen ;  in  some 
States  a  certain  number  of  sena- 
tors are  chosen ;  in  some  States 
amendments  to  the  constitution 
were  to  be  voted  on :  thus,  in 
California  there  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  providing 
for  the  election  of  senators  by  the 
people  instead  of  by  the  State 
legislature ;  and  in  New  York 
there  was  a  proposal  to  increase 
the  number  of  Supreme  Court 
judges  by  ten.  These  various 
objects  of  electoral  contest  are 
confusing  to  the  foreign  mind, 
but  the  American  elector  seems 
to  grapple  with  them  easily.  This 
year  the  New  York  elector  had, 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  can- 
didates, a  new  strain  upon  his 
intellect  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
election  law  which  is  satirically 
called  the  "  secret  ballot."  Hither- 
to the  ballots  have  been  provided 
by  the  political  parties,  and  the 
voter  was  duly  supplied  by  his  poli- 
tical friends  with  a  bundle  of  proper 
ballots  at  a  booth  erected  at  a 
legal  distance  from  the  official 
booth.  This  year,  under  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature,  passed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  State 
provides  the  ballots,  and  guards 
the  voter  while  he  marks  his  can- 
didates' names ;  but  the  secrecy 
and  value  of  the  law  seem  quite 
vitiated  by  the  fact  that  a  voter 
may,  instead  of  marking  the  official 
ballot,  paste  a  list  of  his  candi- 
dates over  the  official  form,  and 
this  list  he  may  obtain  from  his 
party  friends  outside.  This  sing- 
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ular  provision  deprives  the  new 
law  of  all  value  as  a  safeguard  of 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  and  of 
all  use  as  a  preventive  of  intimi- 
dation and  bribery. 

The  Saturday  week  (October  29) 
preceding  the  elections  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  day  for  the  great 
Republican  Parade  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  but  owing  to  the 
death  of  Mrs  Harrison  the  cere- 
monial   display    was    abandoned. 
These   displays    are  very  remark- 
able.       Processions      numbering, 
according  to  various  calculations, 
from    20,000    to    50,000    men - 
members  of  the  various  political 
clubs,    men   of   substance,    educa- 
tion, and  standing,  the  leaders  in 
business,   in   private   life,   and  at 
the  Bar,  as  well  as  small  trades- 
people  and   mechanics — tramp  on 
foot  through  the  streets,  wearing 
party  colours,  waving  party  flags, 
shouting  party  cries ;  walking  in 
a    trained    manner    that    tells    of 
practice;    shouting,    at    a    given 
signal,  in  a  manner  now  familiar 
to    all    Americans,    party   watch- 
words.    The  streets  are  given  up 
to  them ;  traffic  ceases ;  the  side- 
walks are   crowded  ;  the  windows 
are  full  of    gaily-dressed    people ; 
the  houses  are  decorated  with  flags 
and  streamers ;  enough  bunting  is 
flying   to   encourage   a   home    in- 
dustry.    When  one  party  has  got 
through  with  its  display  the   be- 
wildered   stranger    is    of    opinion 
that   no    more    men    are   left   to 
march.     But  the  other  side  takes 
up   its   line    of    march    later    on. 
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On  Monday,  October  31,  Mr 
Stevenson,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Vice-Presidency,  is- 
sued the  last  official  document  of 
the  campaign — viz.,  his  Letter  of 
Acceptance  of  the  nomination. 
Two  topics  occupied  his  letter — 
viz.,  the  Tariff,  which  he  denounced 
as  a  "  war  tax,"  continued  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  need  for  it  had 
ceased;  and  the  "Force  Bill " — i.e., 
the  proposed  measure  for  the  con- 
trol of  Federal  elections  by  Federal 
officers.  The  New  York  'Sun' 
had  been  fighting  the  Republicans 
on  this  issue  alone,  avoiding  the 
Tariff  as  the  main  issue  altogether, 
and  the  prominence  given  by  Mr 
Stevenson  in  his  letter  made  it 
clear  that  he  at  least  was  disposed 
to  think  that  the  '  Sun '  was  right. 
Mr  Stevenson  being  a  Southerner, 
and  the  "Force  Bill"  being  sup- 
posed to  be  directed  mainly  against 
Southern  States,  he  naturally  saw 
the  measure  in  its  worst  aspect ; 
but  the  '  Sun '  must  have  felt  itself 
justified. 

A  significant  event  marked  the 
last  week  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  control  of  elections.  De- 
termined to  have  some  form  of 
control  of  the  polls,  the  Adminis- 
tration, by  means  of  a  circular 
from  the  Attorney- General,  dated 
November  1,  instructed  all  United 
States  supervisors  of  elections,  all 
United  States  deputy  marshals, 
and  all  United  States  attorneys,  to 
the  effect  that  all  United  States 
marshals  and  their  general  and 
special  deputies  had,  contrary  to 


and  the  bewildered  stranger  finds  general    belief   and   practice,    the 

that  perhaps  the  new  procession  is  right  for  the  proper  discharge  of 

larger  than   the  first.     Generally  their  duties  to  be  present  in  the 

speaking,  New  York  is  in  the  con-  polling  -  rooms  behind  the  guard- 


trol  of  the  processionists  and  the 
police  from  three  in  the  afternoon 


rail  on  election  day,  and  that  they 
had  power  to  arrest,  "  with  or  with- 


till  midnight  on  the  last  day — two     out  process"  any  person  offending 
days    before     the    elections  —  on     against    the    election    law.      This 
things    are    by    law 


which    such 
permitted. 


was  in  effect  assuming  the  control 
which  the  "  Force  Bill "  had  been 
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intended  to  bring  about.  That 
the  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  have  supervision  of 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Federal 
election  law  would  not  seem  to  an 
outsider  such  a  dangerous  circum- 
stance ;  but  in  the  United  States 
partisanship  goes  far  in  a  day, 
especially  on  election  day,  and  the 
control  thus  desired  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Democrats  and  by  the 
South  as  being  intended  to  exer- 
cise a  form  of  compulsion  on 
voters. 

The  Democratic  managers  of 
course  were  prompt  to  reply.  They 
issued  a  circular  at  once,  declar- 
ing with  less  authority  in  fact,  but 
with  equal  authority  in  public 
opinion,  or  in  their  party  opinion, 
that  United  States  marshals  had  no 
authority  in  the  law  to  do  any  of 
the  things  set  out  in  the  Attorney- 
General's  circular,  and  saying  in 
very  threatening  tones,  "Demo- 
crats !  enforce  this  provision  of  the 
law  (i.e.,  for  the  exclusion  of  United 
States  marshals,  &c.)  to  the  letter, 
and  stand  upon  your  rights  as 
American  citizens  !  Do  not  per- 
mit Republicans  to  use  rooms  or 
buildings  within  150  feet  of  the 
polling- place  for  the  purpose  of 
bribing  voters.  You  have  the 
power  to  prevent  it,  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  arrest  all  such  malefac- 
tors." That  such  a  contest  at  the 
polls  could  result  in  anything  but 
disturbance  seemed  obvious  enough, 
if  the  parties  were  serious. 

The  "bribing  of  electors"  is  so 
common  an  episode  of  American 
politics,  that  no  one  seriously  re- 
gards the  denunciations  of  the 
party  press.  But  the  financial 
operations  of  parties  in  the  United 
States  are  carried  on  with  a  de- 
gree of  openness  that  is  astonish- 
ing. The  amounts  contributed  by 
leading  men  are  well  known.  The 
States  on  which  money  is  to  be 
concentrated  are  well  known.  The 


venal  vote  is  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  the  electorate  all  over  the 
Union.  The  protected  manufac- 
turers are  expected  to  be  generous, 
as  indeed  they  always  are.  And 
a  significant  fact  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  papers  of  November  4 
— viz.,  that  all  over  the  country 
there  was  a  remarkable  scarcity 
of  small  bills,  the  party  managers 
having  secured  large  sums  in  notes 
of  this  description  for  use  on  the 
day  of  election. 

Another  significant  fact  was 
noticeable  at  various  meetings  be- 
tween Tuesday,  November  1st,  and 
Friday,  November  4th  —  namely, 
that  the  Republicans  were  making 
very  energetic  and  apparently  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  capture  the  vote 
of  the  Irish  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  argument  used  was, 
that  the  M'Kinley  Bill  was  mainly 
directed  against  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies;  and  that  therefore 
the  Irish,  out  of  hatred  to  Great 
Britain,  should  vote  for  the 
M'Kinley  Bill.  "A  hundred 
years  ago,"  shouted  one  stump 
orator  at  the  Opera  House,  "  we 
told  England  we  would  have  none 
of  her  king ;  to-day  we  tell  her  we 
will  have  none  of  her  goods  !  "  It 
must  be  said  that  the  bitter  anti- 
British  feeling  of  the  Republican 
managers  was  very  marked;  but 
it  is  also  necessary  to  say  that  the 
response  from  the  audiences  was 
not  always  warm.  The  young 
fellows  who  attended  the  smaller 
district  meetings  seemed  to  accept 
such  declarations  as  I  have  quoted, 
as  good  points  in  a  stump  speech, 
but  did  not  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  subject.  The  same  indifference 
was  noted  in  1888  when  the  Sack- 
ville-West  episode  took  place.  It 
was  looked  on  as  "good  politics" 
to  send  the  British  Minister  away  ; 
but  the  general  public  looked  upon 
it  as  a  huge  joke,  and  during  an 
election  contest  of  more  than  a 
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week  one  did  not  hear  an  offen- 
sive expression  regarding  England. 
This  time  the  anti-British  feeling 
was  roused  as  far  as  possible  in 
favour  of  the  Republicans  ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  docks,  be- 
tween Eighth  Street  and  the  gen- 
eral steamer  wharves,  where  many 
Irish  labourers  live,  there  were 
established  one  or  two  Irish-Re- 
publican headquarters'  clubs,  a 
new  development  in  New  York, 
where  the  Irish  have  been  mostly 
Democratic,  and  the  Republicans 
historically  anti-Irish. 

On  the  Friday  night  before  the 
election  the  effect  of  the  circular 
from  the  Attorney- General  insist- 
ing on  the  legality  of  the  presence 
of  United  States  marshals,  &c.,  in 
the  polling-booths,  began  to  pro- 
voke angry  comment.  The  Demo- 
cratic press  denounced  the  "chal- 
lenge "  of  the  power  of  the  State 
of  New  York  by  the  Federal  auth- 
orities, and  the  language  read  like 
a  threat  of  civil  war.  Particulars 
were  also  published  of  the  machin- 
ations of  one  John  L.  Davenport, 
the  chief  supervisor  of  Federal 
elections  in  New  York.  It  was 
alleged  that  he  was  preparing  to 
arrest  several  thousand  persons,  all 
Democrats  of  course,  for  alleged 
violations  of  the  election  law,  and 
by  keeping  them  in  durance  vile 
for  the  day,  deprive  them  of  their 
votes.  To  prevent  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  this  scheme,  the 
Democratic  party  provided  lawyers, 
bondsmen,  bail-bonds,  and  all  the 
necessary  legal  means,  of  keeping 
arrested  persons  from  being  sent 
to  prison  even  temporarily.  A 
similar  spectacle  was  probably 
never  seen  in  the  civilised  world. 
The  soldiers  who  voted  "  Yea  "  or 
"  Nay  "  under  Napoleon  III.  were 
free  as  air  compared  with  American 
citizens  under  such  a  regime  as 
this.  It  looks  as  if  "  there  may 
be  fighting,"  said  the  « New  York 


World.'  The  'Tribune,'  for  the 
Republicans,  declared  with  some 
degree  of  menace  that  "  this  city 
will  be  policed  on  election  day 
with  a  force  of  Federal  marshals 
sufficient  to  secure  order  at  every 
poll.  Similar  protection  will  be 
extended  to  the  voters  and  to  the 
ballot-box  throughout  the  State." 
Here  were  the  two  great  parties 
each  protesting  that  the  other  was 
engaged  in  an  unspeakably  ne- 
farious project  to  subvert  the 
constitution,  to  violate  the  law, 
to  illegally  arrest  citizens,  to  in- 
timidate voters,  to  stuff  or  steal 
ballot-boxes ;  and  yet  each  would 
declare  that  the  American  system 
of  government  was  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Nov.  5, 
the  contest  of  Proclamations  was 
renewed  by  Governor  Flower  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  who 
called  upon  all  State  officers  to 
see  that  the  laws  regarding  elec- 
tions were  rigidly  enforced, — his 
action  being  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  Federal  officers  were  to 
be  resisted.  Meantime,  on  Fri- 
day evening  some  900  of  these 
Federal  "  deputy  marshals  "  were 
sworn  in  by  the  chief  supervisor, 
or  by  his  instructions.  They  were 
sworn  in  batches  of  200.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Democratic  papers, 
these  men  largely  consisted  of 
negroes,  Jews,  Germans,  "crowds 
of  men  with  tough-looking  faces," 
to  whom  the  $5  for  the  day  was 
an  object.  According  to  the  Re- 
publican papers,  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral control  and  challenge  was 
made  plain  by  the  fact  that  on 
Friday  three  Democrats  had  been 
sent  to  jail  for  two  and  three 
years,  for  fraudulent  registration. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 5,  the  only  very  great  open-air 
demonstration  of  the  Democratic 
party  took  place.  From  a  grand 
stand  at  Madison  Square,  Mr 
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Cleveland  reviewed  the  mobilised 
hosts  of  the  democracy,  "  with 
shawms  and  with  cymbals  and 
harps  of  gold,"  or  rather  bands  of 
brass,  and  many  trumpets.  The 
chief  trades  and  professions  were 
represented.  They  marched  ad- 
mirably ;  they  cried  party  "  cries  " 
in  unison ;  they  waved  flags  ;  they 
vociferously  declared  that  "  G  rover 
is  all  right !  "  and  they  took  from 
2.30  to  4.30  P.M.  to  march  past, 
about  eight  or  ten  abreast.  The 
day  was  cold  and  disagreeable, 
though  bright  overhead  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  cold  wind  had  a  chilling 
effect  on  the  demonstration.  It 
was  very  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
procession  of  1888,  which  took 
place  in  the  evening.  It  was 
shorter  in  point  of  time  by  an 
hour  or  more,  and  shorter  in  num- 
bers, in  proportion.  The  crowds 
on  the  street  were  less  effusive ; 
the  windows  of  most  places  being 
closed,  there  was  less  feminine  en- 
thusiasm. But  in  point  of  num- 
bers, organisation,  decoration,  and 
deportment,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  remarkable.  During 
the  passing  of  the  procession  there 
was  no  disorder,  no  quarrels 
among  the  crowd,  no  offensive  re- 
marks, no  drunkenness.  The 
whole  affair  was  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  election,  and  every- 
body treated  it  as  business.  When 
the  parade  was  over,  the  youthful 
wearers  of  "  Tammany  Tigers  " 
and  other  Democratic  insignia 
made  their  way  to  the  Hoffman 
House,  which  is  the  temple  of  De- 
mocracy, and  there  the  air  was 
full  of  hilarity  and  a  due  degree 
of  vinous  exaltation.  This  was  the 
last  public  display  possible.  Two 
days  before  the  election  day  are 
always  reserved  for  reflection,  all 
processions  being  forbidden. 

The  evening  papers  of  Saturday 
continued  to  fan  the  fever  of  ex- 
citement— if  any  existed — regard- 


ing Federal  interference  at  the 
elections.  It  was  announced,  for 
instance,  in  so  respectable  a  jour- 
nal as  the  'Commercial  Adver- 
tiser' that  3000  United  States  dep- 
uty-marshals, for  the  overseeing 
of  the  voting,  had  been  sworn  in, 
and  10,000  might  be  required; 
that  arrangements  had  been  made 
"for  the  arming  of  the  marshals 
if  necessary,  and  the  calling  out  of 
United  States  troops "  ;  that  the 
hospitals  and  other  institutions 
under  local  Democratic  control 
were  being  made  use  of  to  conceal 
illegal  voters,  who  were  to  be 
arrested  by  the  deputy-marshals  ; 
and  that,  in  fine,  the  danger  of  a 
bloody  conflict  between  Tammany 
Hall  and  the  Federal  Government 
was  imminent.  Individual  Ameri- 
cans derided  the  notion  of  serious 
conflict;  but  when  the  Federal 
and  State  official  representatives 
take  to  firing  off  proclamations, 
they  need  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  their  too  enthusiastic  followers 
take  to  firing  off  guns. 

On  Monday  there  was  nothing 
in  the  air  but  the  echoes  of  the 
week's  newspaper  shouting.  Every- 
thing had  been  said  that  could 
affect  the  election,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city  went  on  in  its 
usual  terrifically  noisy  channels. 
This  was  another  feature  of  this 
election.  In  1888  people  who 
tried  to  do  any  business  requiring 
consideration  and  detail  were 
requested  to  leave  it  over  till  after 
the  election  day,  so  great  was  the 
excitement.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  any  and  every  form  of 
business  was  possible  without  the 
least  inconvenience  to  anybody. 

In  the  evening  there  was  an 
announcement  which  one  might 
have  expected  before.  "British 
gold"  had  been  brought  over  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
M'Kinley  Bill !  The  sum  was 
variously  stated  at  from  $250,000 
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to  $500,000.  "  Hypocrisy,"  says 
Edmund  Burke,  "  delights  in  sub- 
lime speculations  ;  it  costs  nothing 
to  have  them  magnificent."  So 
think  the  American  newspapers 
in  dealing  with  election  finance. 
It  did  not  occur  to  them  that 
English  business  men  had  just  re- 
covered from  one  general  election 
and  were  expecting  another;  and 
that  under  these  circumstances 
they  might  be  short  of  money  for 
American  elections.  But  the  ru- 
mour served  its  purpose,  no  doubt, 
and  died  into  air  before  the 
morning. 

The  Saturday  night  before  the 
Presidential  elections  is  always  a 
lively  night  at  the  hotels,  the 
Hoffman  House  in  particular  being 
a  general  rendezvous.  It  was  im- 
possible to  get  near  "the  desk," 
the  crowd  was  so  great,  and  bet- 
ting was  being  freely  done,  and  in 
large  sums.  At  first,  the  betting 
was  1000  to  900  on  Cleveland,  but 
later  on  no  odds  were  offered  :  and 
a  few  bets  were  made,  it  is  said, 
with  the  odds  on  Harrison.  The 
good -nature  of  the  crowd  was  re- 
markable. Those  who  could  get 
near  the  bar-counter  of  the  Hoff- 
man House  held  on  to  it  as  if  it 
were  a  place  under  Government, 
and  filled  themselves  up  with  many 
cocktails  to  the  health  of  Grover 
Cleveland.  But  at  10.30  a  band 
of  young  Republicans,  in  a  con- 
dition of  hilarious  irresponsibility, 
came  to  the  Hoffman  House  door, 
and  joining  hands  they  howled — 

"  Down  in  de  cornfield, 

Hear  dat  mournful  sound  ! 
All  the  darkies  am  a  moanin', 

Grover's  in  de  cold,  cold  ground  f ' 

This  confession  of  Republican 
faith  was  received  with  amuse- 
ment by  the  Democratic  onlookers. 
"  Boys  havin'  a  good  time  !  "  said 
an  old  gentleman,  with  his  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  a  cigar  in  the 


side  of  his  mouth,  and  smelling  of 
Democratic  perfume. 

Tuesday  morning  opened  gloom- 
ily according  to  the  weather  re- 
ports, but  by  ten  o'clock  the  day 
was  glorious.  The  election  work 
was  going  bravely  on.  Many  es- 
tablishments were  closed.  Even 
railway  ticket-offices  were  in  some 
cases  not  open.  The  proceedings 
were  quiet  enough.  At  each  poll- 
ing-place might  be  seen  a  file  of 
men  waiting  for  their  chance  to 
vote  the  "  secret  ballot."  But  as  a 
satire  on  the  "  secret  ballot,"  each 
party  had  a  small  booth  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  polling- 
place,  at  which  party  agents  sup- 
plied "  pasters  " — i.e.,  party  tickets 
printed  on  a  recognised  form,  which 
might  be  pasted  over  the  face  of 
the  official  ballot  provided  by  the 
State.  No  doubt  this  arrangement 
helps  to  keep  the  party  ranks  from 
breaking,  as,  for  example,  there 
were  ten  persons  and  three  Con- 
stitutional amendments  to  be  voted 
for  in  New  York ;  but  it  makes  a 
farce  of  the  law  as  regards  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot. 

The  perfection  of  party  machin- 
ery was  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
evening  papers  gave  a  list  of  the 
"citizens"  who  were  arrested  by 
the  much -dreaded  United  States 
deputy-marshals,  the  results  of  the 
examination  before  the  magistrates, 
and  the  bail  that  was  given  for  the 
men.  There  had  been  little  dis- 
turbance at  the  polls.  The  Re- 
publicans were  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing hired  some  thousands  of  persons 
at  $5  each  to  work  for  the  party, 
in  an  official  capacity,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  The  Democrats  knew 
too  much  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  a  United  States  law 
on  election  day.  And  the  deputy- 
marshals  themselves  were  too 
sharp  to  make  themselves  offensive. 

The  polls  closed  at  5  P.M.,  and 
from  about  7  P.M.  till  midnight 
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and  after,  the  streets  of  New  York 
—  that  is  from,  say,  29th  Street 
up  Broadway  to  Madison  Square — 
presented  an  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle. Of  course,  at  all  the  clubs 
and  at  all  the  newspaper  offices  in 
town  the  news  was  received  and 
published  in  bulletins  ;  but  at  the 
'  Herald '  Branch  Office  at  the  cor- 
ner of  23d  Street  the  returns  were 
thrown  on  a  large  sheet  for  the 
amusement  and  information  of  the 
public.  An  enormous  crowd  cen- 
tred at  this  spot,  added  to  con- 
stantly as  the  theatres  poured  out 
their  contents.  Horse-cars  drove 
through  this  crowd,  mail-waggons 
charged  it,  private  carriages  pro- 
tected it,  and  all  got  through  with 
ease.  The  good  nature  was  re- 
markable. It  was  a  carnival  of 
boys.  Bands  of  young  fellows 
with  party-flags  came  shouting  in 
chorus  through  this  mob,  and  the 
mob  laughed  and  let  them  through. 
Wild  war- dances  were  performed 
by  young  men  in  bands  of  a  dozen 
or  so,  and  people  looked  on  and 
laughed.  To  listen  to  them,  one 
would  think  they  were  all  intoxi- 
cated. Not  a  bit  of  it :  they  were 
simply  taking  part  in  the  Great 
American  Joke,  and  everybody 
knew  it. 

In  spite  of  the  great  extent  of 
telegraphic  accommodation  in  the 
United  States,  the  news  was  not 
really  known  till  the  morning 
papers  were  published,  and  even 
then  the  Republican  papers  en- 
deavoured to  hang  on  by  the  eye- 
lids to  the  last  particle  of  hope 
that  remained.  But  it  was  no 
use.  The  Great  American  Joke 
was  over,  and  the  laugh  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Democrats.  The  re- 
action which  set  in  after  the 
M'Kinley  Bill  was  passed  had 
not  ceased  but  continued,  and 
"  Tariff  Reform "  had  assumed  a 
real  meaning. 


The  general  effect  may  be  briefly 
summed  up.  The  Democrats  are 
committed  by  their  platform  to 
abolish,  or  lessen  and  regulate, 
Federal  control  of  elections ;  to 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  to 
the  view  that  it  is  "  unconstitu- 
tional" to  impose  duties  for  pro- 
tection of  any  industries;  to  the 
repeal  of  the  M'Kinley  Bill  as 
one  evidence  of  the  plan  of  tariff 
reform ;  to  a  fairer  measure  of 
reciprocity  with  foreign  nations ; 
to  the  abatement  of  the  Trust  and 
Combine  practice  now  so  wide- 
spread ;  to  the  withdrawal  of 
public  lands  from  corporations,  as 
far  as  may  lawfully  be  done;  to 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  State 
banks ;  to  the  reform  of  the  Civil 
Service ;  to  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  relations  with  all  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  Powers;  and,  in 
fine,  a  general  change  of  system  as 
the  result  of  a  change  of  party. 

Now,  that  is  the  programme  on 
the  circus  bills,  but  the  perform- 
ance is  seldom  up  to  the  advertise- 
ment. We  may,  therefore,  look 
for  a  modified  accomplishment  of 
some,  not  all,  of  these  promises. 
The  tariff  is  the  principal  thing  to 
be  affected.  The  general  results 
may  be  expected  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  large  reduction  on  manu- 
factured   articles    not    competing 
with  American  manufactures. 

2.  A  considerable  reduction  of 
duties    on    manufactured    articles 
supposed  to  be  over-protected,  and 
wool  goods  of  all  sorts  seem  to  be 
generally  in  this  list. 

3.  A  considerable  reduction  of 
duty  on  all  articles  supposed  to 
enter  largely  into  consumption  by 
the  poorer  classes. 

4.  The   "Mills  Bill,"  to  which 
the   Democratic  party   committed 
itself,    may    form    the    frame    on 
which    the    new    tariff    may    be 
woven. 
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No  one  need  expect  even  the 
appearance  of  a  "  free  -  trade  " 
tariff.  The  expenses  of  the  coun- 
try are  too  great  for  that,  and 
revenue  must  be  raised  from  cus- 
toms duties.  These  duties  will  be 
imposed  on  the  line  laid  down  by 
Mr  Cleveland  in  his  last  speech  in 
New  Jersey  : — 

"Eight  years  ago,  when  another 
Presidential  campaign  had  advanced 
nearly  to  the  precise  stage  the  present 
one  has  reached,  I  came  to  your  State 
and  declared  it  to  be  my  understand- 
ing of  the  Democratic  creed  that  all 
taxation  should  be  limited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  an  economical  Govern- 
ment, and  that  every  cent  taken  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people  beyond 
these  requirements  was  no  better  than 
robbery.' 

No  one  need  expect  that  the 
changes  will  be  sudden.  The 
Democratic  party  knows  better 
than  to  suddenly  withdraw  the 


props  from  the  industries  created 
and  fostered  under  the  protective 
system,  and  thus  to  create  a  partial 
or  general  panic,  as  in  1837  and 
1867.  These  industries  will  suffer, 
and  some  may  become  extinct ; 
but  time  will  be  afforded  for  the 
withdrawal  of  capital  and  the 
gradual  change  to  other  forms  of 
investment.  With  regard  to  neigh- 
bouring and  foreign  nations,  the 
new  policy,  while  not  less  American 
than  the  other,  will  be  in  all  proba- 
bility more  in  accordance  with 
diplomatic  traditions,  and  more 
marked  by  friendly  initiative. 
"  Democracy,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  "  is  only  a  form  of  govern- 
ment." The  United  States  will  be 
governed  in  accord  with  American 
ideas,  whatever  Party  is  in  power. 
It  is  perhaps  gratifying  to  think 
that,  under  the  new  regime,  some 
little  regard  will  be  manifested  for 
the  ideas  of  Christendom  also. 
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Church,  General  Sir  E.,  his  capture  and 
execution  of  the  famous  brigand  chief, 
Giro  Annichiarico,  717  et  scq. 

CLOTHES,  655. 

Cookery,  ignorance  of,  prevalent  among 
the  British,  190— meaning  of,  191. 

Co-operation,  its  effects  on  the  worker, 
446 — what  is  implied  in  the  term,  ib. — 
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TREATMENT  OF,  54. 

CROWN  PRINCESS  STEPHANIE'S  '  LA- 
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Curzon,  the  Hon.  G.  N.,  '  Persia  and  the 
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342. 

Davis,  John,  his  polar  explorations,  842 
et  seq. 
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Diet  of  the  Lowland  Scots  in  the  last 
century,  483,  484. 
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Eglinton,  Lord,  and  Sir  David  Baird, 
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695. 
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ELECTIONS,  MORE  OLD,  IV.,  688. 
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SITUATION  AT  HOME,  293  —  THE 
DANGER  ABROAD,  308. 

Elections,  the  result  of  the,  a  national 
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294  et  seq. 
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841. 
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mons's  proposal  regarding,  and  its  effect, 
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EXPERIMENT  IN  HOLIDAYS,  AN,  364. 

Factories  and  workshops,  American,  rig- 
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559. 

FEMALE  EMANCIPATION,  MANNERS, 
MORALS,  AND,  463. 
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Gladstone,  Mr  Herbert,  his  complaint 
about  the  waste  of  time  over  Irish 
affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  142, 
143. 

Gladstonians,  votes  given  for,  in  Scot- 
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GOLD  CURRENCY,  INDIA'S  DEMAND  FOR 

A,  597. 
Golf,  prodigious  passion  for,  nowadays, 

414  et  seq. 

Goschen,  Mr,  his  skilful  management  of 
financial  affairs,  145. 

GOVERNMENT,  THE  CASE  FOR  THE,  138. 

GREAT  WATER -CRESS  TRAGEDY,  THE, 
105. 

Greece,  ancient,  extraordinary  duration 
of  the  national  festivals  of,  410 — un- 
changing character  of  the  performances 
enacted  at  them,  ib.,  411. 

Gutta-pertja  trees,  reckless  destruction 
of,  in  Sumatra  and  neighbouring 
islands,  97,  98  —  estimated  produce 
from,  98,  99. 

HAMELN,  THE  EAT-CATCHER  OF,  491. 

Hardie,  Mr  Keir,  his  parliamentary 
costume,  655,  656. 
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Hardie's  contempt  for,  ib.,  656 — the 
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Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  his  works 
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HOLY  WAZAN,  419. 
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which  Mr  Gladstone  will  have  to 
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Carnegie's  workmen  at,  563  et  seq. — 
attempted  murder  of  Mr  Frick,  the 
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description  of,  479  et  seq. 
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Weald,  275-277. 
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'  LACROMA,'  CROWN  PRINCESS  STE- 
PHANIE'S, 121. 
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M'Kinley  Act,  the,  895,  896— effects  of 
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Mahdi,  the,  sketch  of,  881-883. 
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women  of  the  present  day,  468,  469. 
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Melgund,  Lord,  his  election  for  Hythe 
in  1837,  254. 

Monaco,  the  principality  of,  description 
of,  785  et  seq. 
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Monmouth's  rebellion,  Lord  Ailesbury's 

remarks  on,  26,   27. 

Nationalists,   Irish,  their  support  neces- 
sary to  make  a  Gladstonian  Govern- 
ment possible,  301. 
NEW  GUINEA,  BRITISH,  AS  A  COLONY, 

82. 
Nice  and  its  environs,  sketch  of,  780  et 

seq. 

Nonconformists,  Protestant,  and  Home 
Rule,  150  — conduct  of  the  British, 
towards  Ulster,  300. 
Novels,  general  ignorance  regarding  the 
sources  of  the  titles  of,  394— the  use 
of  hackneyed  quotations  as  titles  for, 
398 — striking  similarity  in  the  titles  of 
many,  ib.,  399. 

Nude,  difficulty  in  painting  the,  660. 
Ohrwalder,  Father,  his  '  Ten  Years'  Cap- 
tivity in  the  Madhi's  Camp '  noticed, 
875. 

OLD  ELECTIONS,  II.,  38— III.,  248. 
OLD  ELECTIONS,  MORE,  IV.,  688. 
OLD  SALOON,  THE  : — 

October  :  Two  big  birds,  Mr  Steven- 
sonand  Mr  Kipling,  574 — TheWrecJcer, 
by  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd 
Osbourne,  576  —  The  NaulahJca  :  a 
Story  of  East  and  West,  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  Wolcott  Balestier,  583 — 
Grania :  the  Story  of  an  Island,  by 
the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless,  591. 

December :  Records  of  Tennyson, 
Ruskin,  and  Browning,  by  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie,  852—^4  Selection 
from  the  Letters  of  Gcraldine  Jews- 
burgh  to  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  edited 
by  Mrs  Alexander  Ireland,  858  — 
Twenty-five  Years  of  St  Andrews,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D.,  862— 
Across  France  in  a  Caravan,  by  the 
Author  of  '  A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton,' 
867—  The  Three  Fates,  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  871 — Lord  Wastwater,  by 
Sidney  Bolton,  873. 
OLIVER,  WENDELL  HOLMES,  194. 
Olympian  games,  their  sacred  character, 

410. 

Orford,  Lord,  eccentricities  of,  632. 
Papuans,  the,  their  character,  93  et  seq. 
PARLIAMENT,  THE  LONG,  AND  DR  GAR- 
DINER, 804. 
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achievements,  806  et  seq. 
Pastimes  a  necessity,  408,  409. 
Pedlars,    the    perils     of    their     calling, 

840. 

'  Persia  and  the  Persian  Question,'  by  the 
Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon,  M.P.,  reviewed, 
615. 

Persia,  British  interests  in,  616 — charac- 
ter of  Nasir-ed-din,  the  Shah  of,  618, 
619 — British  and  Russian  policy  in, 
622— strategical  value  of  the  Trans- 


caspian  railway  to  Russia  in  a  contest 
with,  624. 

PERSIAN  PROBLEM,  THE,  615. 
Plague,  the  great,  of  London,  not  driven 
away   by  the  great  fire,   742  —  Defoe 
quoted  thereanent,  ib. 
Pole  -  traps,  their  use   condemned,  281, 

282. 

Police,  the  Pinkerton,  employment  of, 
by  Mr  Carnegie  during  the  strikes  at 
his  works,  561  et  passim. 
Poor,  the  labouring,  condition  of,  in 
Scotland  in  the  last  century,  487, 
488. 

Port  Louis,  commercial  injury  sustained 
by,    since    the    opening  of   the   Suez 
Canal,  209— description  of,  210,  211. 
POSITION  OF  LANCASHIRE,  THE,  284. 
Potato,  the,  introduction  of,  into  Scot- 
land, 477. 

Prison  government  in  Athens,  great  im- 
provement in  the  system  of,  54. 
'  Racing  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentiuck,' 

reviewed,  627. 
Railway    extension,     necessity    for.    in 

India,  16,  17. 

RAT-CATCHER  of  HAMELN,  THE,  491. 
REEDS,  ALDERS  AND,  828. 
REMEDY    FOR    LANCASHIRE,    THE  :    A 

BURMA-CHINA  RAILWAY,  348. 
•RESTLESS  DEAD,  THE,  789. 
RESULTS  OF  THE  ELECTIONS,  THE  :  THE 
SITUATION  AT  HOME,  293 — THE  DAN- 
GER ABROAD,  308. 

Revenue,  the,  respective  contributions  of 
England,    Scotland,    and    Ireland    to, 
301. 
Richmond,  Duke  of,  as  a  patron  of  the 

Turf,  641,  642. 
RIVIERA,  THE,  A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF, 

769. 
Roses,  oil  of,  manufacture  of  the,  649 — 

the  attar  of,  its  costliness,  651. 
ROSES,  THE  VALLEY  OF,  647. 
Salisbury,    Lord,  importance  to  Ireland 
of  his  continuance  in  office,  140 — con- 
duct of  foreign  and  home  affairs  by  his 
Government  and  that  of  Mr  Gladstone 
contrasted,  144,  145. 
Salmon,    tinned,   enormous  trade  in,  in 

British  Columbia  and  the  States,  187. 
SCOTLAND,  LOWLAND,  IN  THE  LAST  CEN- 
TURY, 471. 

Shah  of  Persia,  character  of  the,  618,  619. 
Shereef,  the  Great  (Sid  el  Hadj  Abde- 
salam),  of  Wazan,  sketch  of  his  char- 
acter, 422 — and  of  his  family,  ib. 
Shipka  Pass,  the  famous,  652. 
SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  UGANDA,  127. 
SILVER-FIELDS,  TASMANIA  AND  ITS,  494. 
SINGULARLY  DELUDED,   Chaps.    I. -VI., 
155— VII.-XL,  319— XII.-XV.,  538— 
XVI. -XVIII.,  723— Conclusion,  821. 
Slave-trade  in  Africa,  the,  encouraged  by 
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the  Jesuits,  130 — Germany's  attitude 
towards,  133. 

Smuggling  a  hundred  years  ago,  850,  851. 

SNIPE  AND  TIGER,  528. 

SOUDAN,  THE  RECOVERY  OF  THE, 
875. 

Sport  in  India,  529  et  seq. 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  his  violent  policy  with 
regard  to  the  Scots,  814  et  seq. — his 
impeachment  and  execution,  817  et 
seq. 

Tasman,  the  Dutch  navigator,  his  expe- 
dition in  search  of  the  "Great  South 
Land,"  494,  495. 

TASMANIA  AND  ITS  SILVER-FIELDS,  494. 

Tasmania,  the  first  settlement  in,  497 — 
steady  progress  of,  498,  501,  502— 
Victoria  colonised  by,  498  —  mineral 
resources  of,  501  et  seq. — climate  of, 
505. 

Tattooing  of  the  Tonga  Islanders,  curious 
legend  regarding  the,  664. 

TENNYSON,  748. 

TENNYSON  AND  "  CYMBELINE,"  767. 

Tennyson,  Christopher  North's  criticism 
of, 'in  'Maga,'  750,  751 — Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's opinion  of,  752  —  his  "In 
Memoriam,"  754,  755— his  "Maud," 
758— his  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  759  et 
seq. — the  last  utterance  of  his  muse, 
765 — should  he  have  accepted  a  peer- 
age ?  ib. 

TIGER,  SNIPE  AND,  528. 

Title  of  a  book,  of  great  importance  to  its 
success,  393  —  often  an  index  to  an 
author's  temperament  and  character, 
402. 

TITLES,  AND  A  DIGRESSION — OR,  Two, 
392. 

Titles,  misleading,  400,  401 — unclassi- 
fiable,  404. 

"  Towns,  decaying,"  in  Lancashire,  8. 

Trade,  foreign,  of  Lancashire,  arrest  of 
the  growth  of  the,  8,  9 — diminution  of, 
with  India,  15,  16. 

Trans  Caspian  railway,  the,  strategical 
value  of,  to  Russia  in  a  contest  with 
Persia,  624. 

TREATMENT  OF  CRIMINALS  IN  MODERN 
GREECE,  THE,  54. 

Trees,   general  want  of,  in  Scotland  in 


the  last  century,  471,  472— reason  for 
their  absence,  473. 

Trout,  fishing  for,  at  night,  832. 

TURF,  LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK  ON  THE, 
627. 

Uganda,  Britain's  title  to,  127 — important 
nature  of  Captain  Lugard's  work  in, 
132  et  seq. 

UGANDA,  SIDE-LIGHTS  ON,  127. 

Ulster,  conduct  of  British  Nonconform- 
ists towards,  300. 

Unionists,  votes  given  for,  in  Scotland, 
at  the  elections  in  1886  and  1892,  297 
— immense  majority  of,  over  Separatists 
in  England  and  Wales,  301. 

United  States,  the  strong  tendency  to- 
wards protection  in,  from  the  time  of 
Washington,  893 — the  election  cam- 
paign of  1892  in,  897  et  seq. 

"UNO  DE  MILLE,"  370. 

VALLEY  OF  ROSES,  THE,  647. 

Villiers,  Mr  Francis,  anecdote  regarding, 
640,  641. 

Votes,  high  price  given  for,  at  the  Liver- 
pool election  in  1830,  42. 

Water- courses,  boggy,  a  week's  ramble 
in,  833  et  seq. 

WATEE-CRESS  TRAGEDY,  THE  GREAT,  105. 

Wazan,  description  of  the  holy  city  of, 
423 — renowned  for  its  manufacture  of 
woollen  stuffs,  428. 

WAZAN,  HOLY,  419. 

WEALD,  IN  THE,  273. 

Weald,  the,  comparatively  unchanged 
character  of,  273 — primitive  customs 
still  remaining  in,  274 — the  farming 
class  in,  275. 

WHAT  NEXT?  447. 

Whist,  as  an  intellectual  pastime,  con- 
trasted with  chess,  414. 

Wind,  remarkable  velocity  of  the,  during 
the  cyclone  in  Mauritius,  342. 

Working  man,  superior  position  of  the 
British,  contrasted  with  the  foreign,  as 
regards  food- supplies,  189. 

WRECKS  OF  THE  BOKHARA,  ROUMANIA, 
AND  SCOTCH  EXPRESS,  LINES  DEDI- 
CATED TO  THOSE  WHO  MOURN  THEIR 

DEAD  IN  THE,  874. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  his  plans  for  the 
rebuilding  of  London,  739. 
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